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troika (troi'kii), w. [Russ, troika , < troc , troi , 
three: see tlircc.'] A team of three horses 
abreast, peculiar to Russian traveling-convey- 
ances; hence, the vehicle itself to which the 
horses are attached, or the vehicle and horses 
taken together. 

troilt, r. /. [ME. troilen , < OF. troiUer , truiller , 
charm, deceive, < Icel. trylla , charm, fascinate, 
< frail) a troll: see #ro«2J To deceive; be- 
guile. 

By-Iiilitcst lieore and hym after to knowe, 

As two erodes, Itli god bothe good and ille; 

Thus with treison and with trcclierie thosv troiledest hem 
bothe. Piers Plowman (C), xxi. 321. 


6. To angle or fish in. 

With patient angle trolls the finny deep. 

Goldsmith, Traveller, I. 187. 

II. intrans. 1. To roll; roll in. 

This little ape gets money by the sack-full, 

It trolls upon her. 

Middleton and Rowley, Spanish Gypsy, i. 5. 

2. To go round; pass; circulate: sometimes 
with an indefinite it. Middleton , Chaste Maid, 
iii. 2. 

The Bells a ringing, and the Bowls a trouling , the Ful- 
lers fumbling and Tumbling. Bromc, Queens Exchange, ii. 

3. To stroll ; ramble. 


troilite (troi 'lit), u. [Named after D. Troili , 
who in 17GG described a meteorite containing 
this species.] A native iron sulpliid often oc- 
curring in meteorites, and especially meteoric 
irons, as embedded nodules or generally dis- 
seminated. It may be identical with the terrestrial 
pyrrhotite, but most authorities regard it ns the protosul- 
phid of iron (FeS), a substance not otherwise known out- 
side of the laboratory. 

troilus (tro'i-lus), w.; pi. troili (-11). [NL., < 
Troilus , a mythical hero of Troy.] A large 
swallow-tailed butterfly, Papilio troilus, com- 
mon in the United States, it is for the most part 
black, hut has yellow marginal spots on the fore wings 
and blue spots on the hind wings. The larva feeds on 
laurel and sassafras. 

Trojan (tro'jan), a. and n. [=F. Troycn , < L. 
Troi anus. < Troja, Troi a, Troy, < Tros, < Gr. 
Tpuf, a Trojan, also the mythical founder of 
Troy, in Asia Minor.] I. a. Of or relating to 
ancient Troy, a celebrated city in Mvsia, Asia 
Minor.— Trojan War, in classical myth., a war waged for 
ten years by the confederated Greeks under the lead of 
Agamemnon, king of Mycenrc and Argolis, against the 
Trojans and their allies, for the recovery of Helen (wife 
of Menelaus, king of Sparta or Lacediemon), who had been 
carried away by Baris (son of the Trojan king Priam). 

II. H. 1. An inhabitant of Troy. — 2. A plucky 
or determined fellow; one who fights or works 
with a will. [Colloq.] 

lie bore it [the amputation of his hand}, in cors, like 
a Trojin. Thackeray, I'ellowplush Papers, Mr. Deuceacc 

[at Paris, vii. 


This tliretty wynter, as I wene, hath he gone and 
preched ; . . . 

And thus hath lie trolled forth this two and tliretty wynter. 

Piers Pluwwan (B), xviii. 25)0. 
We at last trolled off, as cheery and merry a set of young- 
sters as the sun ever looked upon in a dewy June morning. 

II. B. Stour, Oldtown, p. 414. 

4. To wag; move glibly. 

Fill him but a boule, it will make his tongue troule. 

F. Beaumont, Ex-Ale- Tation of Ale. 

5. To take part in a catch or round ; sing 
catches or rounds. Quarles. Emblems, ii. 11.— 

6. To angle or fish in a particular manner. See 
trolling. = Syn. 6. See trawl. 

troll 1 (troi), n. [< troll 1 , v. Cf. MD. drol, a top, 
little ball, etc., = MLG. drol , drul, anything 
round.] 1. A going or moving round; roll; 
routine; repetition. 

The troll of their categorical table might have informed 
them that there was something else in the intellectual 
world besides substance and quantity. 

Burke, Rev. in France. 
2. A song the parts of which are sung in suc- 
cession; around: — 3. A reel on a fishing-rod. — 
4. Same as trolley, — 5. An artificiallure used 
in trollin". — 6. Any long unshapely thing that 
trails on the ground ; any long thing. [Scotch.] 
—Feathered troll, a metal troll of oval or fish-like form 
revolving at the head of the shank of the hook, and hav- 
ing feathers attached to attract the fish : used by anglers. 
Sometimes liair, as deer’s, is used instead of feathers. 
The metals used are silver, copper, brass, etc., or a com- 
bination of these. 


3. A boon companion; an irregular liver: some- 
times used loosely as a term of opprobrium. 

Tut! there are other Trojans that thou dreamest not 
of, the which for sport sake are content to do the profes- 
sion some grace. Shak., 1 Hen. IV., ii. 1. 77. 

Sam the butler’s true, the cook a reverend Trojan. 

Fletcher and Shirley, >’ight- Walker, ii. 1. 

4. pi. In entom., a name given by Linnreus to 
certain butterflies, mostly tropical and now gen- 
erally included in the genus Papilio, charac- 
terized by their velvety-black colors with crim- 
son spots on the wings and breast. Allied spe- 

j cies of different colors were called Greeks, and both to- 
gether formed the group Fquites. It is now known that 
certain “Trojans” arc sexual varieties of the “Greeks," 
but the names are still occasionally used, 
troke (trok), v. and n. An obsolete or Scotch 
form of truck 1 . 

troll 1 (troi), v. [Formerly also trolc, trout, 
troxvl; < ME. troilen , roll, stroll, < OF. t roller , 
traulcr, trolcr , run hither and thither, range, 
stroll, F. trolcr, lead, drag about, also stroll, 
ramble (Picard drolcr , go hither and thither, 
Norm, treulcr, idle, lazy), prob. < MHG. troilen , 
G. troilen , roll, troll, run, dial. (Swiss) trohlcn, 
roll, trohlcn, roll, bowl, — MD. drollcn = LG. 
drulcn, roll, troll. Cf. W. troclli, turn, wheel, 
whirl, troell, a whirl, wheel, reel, pull 03 ', wind- 
lass, screw, irolian, trwlian, troll, roli, trolio, 
trwlio, roll, trolyn , a roller, troi, a roller, etc.; 
Bret, trocl , a winding plant, tro, a circle. The 
relation of the Tout, and Celtic forms is uncer- 
tain. Cf. troll 1 , n., and trolley.] I. trans. 1. 
To roll; turn round. 

To dress, and troll the tongue, and roll the eye. 

Milton, V. L., xi. G20. 

2. To circulate; pass or send round, as a ves- 
sel of liquor at table. 

Troll about the bridal bowl. 

B. Jonson, Love’s Welcome at Welbeck. 

3. To sing in the manner of a catch or round; 
also, to sing in a full, jovial voice. 

Who still led the rustic ging, 

And could troll a roundelay 
That would make the fields to ring. 

Drayton, Shepherd’s S Irena. 

4. To angle or fish for; especially, to angle for 
in a particular manner. See trolling. Hence — 

5. To allure; entice; draw* on. 

He . . . trowh and baits him with a nobler prey. 

Hammond , Works, IV. vili. 
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troll 2 (troi), n. [< Icel. troll = Sw. troll = Dan. 
trold, a troll, = D. drol = LG. droll , a troll, a 
humorous fellow, droll, = G. droll, troll , a troll, 
etc.: see droll.] In Xorthcrn myth., a super- 
natural being, in old Icelandic literature repre- 
sented as a kind of giant, but in modern Scandi- 
navia regarded as of diminutive size and inhab- 
iting a fine dwelling in the interior of some bill 
or mound, answering in some respects to the 
brownie of Scotland. The trolls are described as 
obliging and neighborly, lending and borrowing freely, 
and otherwise keeping up a friendly intercourse with man- 
kind. But they have a pad propensity to thieving, steal- 
in" not only provisions, hut even women and children. 
They can make themselves invisible, ‘can confer personal 
strength and prosperity upon men, can foresee future 
events, etc. Kcightlcy. 

troller (tro'ler), n. [< troll 1 + -cr 1 .] One who 
fishes by the method known as trolling, 
trolley, trolly (trol'i), n. [< trplO + -eg, -!1 2; 
or from ono o£ the Celtic nouns mentioned un- 
der troll 1 .] 1. A narrow cart used by coster- 

mongers, and pushed by hand or drawn by a 
donkey. Also troll'. — 2,. A small truck or car 
for running. ou tracks in a" rolling-mill or fur- 
nace. " It is used to move heavy materials, and 
can bo used as a tip-ear. — 3. In Eng. lacc-mat;- 
ing, laco the pattern of which is outlined with 
a thicker thread, or a flat narrow border made 
up of several such threads. The ground is usu- 
ally a double ground, showing hexagonal and 
triangular ineslies. — 4 . A metallic roller or pul- 
ley arranged to travel over, upon, and in contact 
with an electric conductor suspended overhead, 
and connected with a flexible conductor or a trol- 
ley-pole for conveying the current into the mo- 
tor circuit ou an electric car, as in many electric 
street-railways.— Houltoc trolley, Iloniton lacc 

made with a trolley ground. It was one of the earliest 
forms of this lace.— Trolley system, the system of elec- 
trical railway in which the current is taken from tile 
conductor by means of a small wheel or trolley. The 
conductor or insulated elcctiode is usually suspended 
overhead above the cars, or in a passage beneath the 
tracks.— Trolley-thread, in [(tee-making, one of the 
thick threads forming the border of the pattern in trolley- 
lace. 

trolley-car (trol'i-kilr), n. A car used on an 
electric trolley-road. 

trolley-line (troTi-IIn), II. A lino of electric 
cars run on the trolley system, 
trolley-pole (trol'i-pol), n. In electric mil., 
a pole, carrying a conducting wire, connected 
with a street-railway car by a universal joint, 
and having at the upper end a trolley for con- 
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ducting the current into the circuit of the mo- 
tor on the ear. 

troll-flower (trol'flou' , 6r), n. [< troll- + flower.] 
The globe-flower, Trollius Europreus. See globe- 
flower. 

trolling (tro'ling), «. [Verbal n. of troilt, p.] 
In fishing : (a) The method of dragging or trail- 
ing a fishing-line and hook behind a boat, at or 
near the surface of the water ; trawling. The 
tackle consists of a strong band-line from 25 to 75 yards 
long, and a spoon-hook, or one of the many'kinds of spin- 
ning-baits, trolling- spoons, propellers, etc. Trolling is also 
sometimes practised from the shore with a rod. The hook 
may be baited, as with a minnow, but artificial lures are 
most used. (&) In Great Britain, a mode of Ask- 
ing for pike with a rod and line, and witli a 
dead bait, used chiefly when the water is full 
of weeds, rushes, etc. A gudgeon is the best bait, 
and is used by running longitudinally through it a piece 
of twisted brass wire, weighted with a long piece of lead, 
and having two hooks attached. The bait is dropped into 
holes, and is worked up and down by the lifting and falling 
of the rod-point. Compare trauling. 

trolling-bait (tro'ling-bat), n. A metallic re- 
volving bait or lure used in trolling ; a spoon- 
bait; a trolling-spoon. It is made of many 
shapes and sizes as variations of the trolling- 
spoon. 

Trollinger (tro'ling-er), ». A kind of grape. 
See Hamburg, 1. 

trolling-hook (trd'ling-huk), n. A fish-hook 
used in trolling. 

trolling-rod (tro'ling-rod), n. A rod used in 
trolling, usually made of undressed bamboo, 
and about nine feet in length. 

trolling-spoon (tro'ling-spcin), n. A trolling- 
bait or spoon-bait, fashioned like the bowl of a 
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spoon, with a hook or books at one end, and 
the line attached at the other. 

Trollius (trol'i-us), n. [NL. (Rivinus, 1G90; 
first used by C. Gesner, about 1555); prob. < G. 
troll, a troll: see troll 2 .] A genus of polypeta- 
lous plants, of the order Ranunculaceee, tribe Hel- 
lebores, and subtribe Calthcie. It is characterized 
by small narrow entire petals destitute of scales, and by 
palmately lobed or dissected leaves. There are about 0 
species, natives of north temperate and cold regions. They 
arc erect herbs from a perennial root, with alternate leaves, 
and large yellow or lilac-colored flowers usually with nu- 
merous regular deciduous colored sepals, and fewer elon- 
gated linear clawed petals, each bearing a nectariferous 
glaml. The fruit is a head of separate follicles. Several 
species are cultivated in gardens, and are known as globe- 
flower, especially T. Europitus, also known as globe ranun- 
culus and troll-flower, and in England as golden-ball and&uf- 
ter-basket , and northward aslockingowan and tapper gowan. 
For T. laxus, see spreading globe-flower, under spread. 

troll-madamt (tr61 , mad // am), n. [An accom. 
form of OF. trou-madamc, a game so called.] 
An old English game: same as pigeonholes. Also 
called trunks. 

A fellow, sir, that I have known to go about with troll- 
my-dames. Shak., W. T., iv. 3. 02. 

trollol (troTlol'), v. [< troi lol, like Ira la, fol 
dc ml, and other mere syllables used in sing- 
ing.] To troll ; sing in a jovial, rollicking way. 

They got drunk and trollolUd it bravely. 

Roger Forth, Exam en, p. 101. (Davies.) 

trollop (troi 'op), r. if ~[An extension of troll 1 ; 
for the termination, cf. wallop , gallop. Cf. trol- 
lop, ».] 1. To dragglo; hang in a wet state.— 
2. To walk or work in a slovenly manner. Wedg- 
wood. [Scotch in both senses.] 
trollop (trol'op), n. [< trollop, i\] 1. A loose, 

hanging rag." [Scotch.] — 2. A woman who is 
slovenly in dress, appearance, or habits; a 
slattern ; a draggle tail ; also, a woman morally 
loose. 

Does it not argue rather the lascivious promptnesse 
of his own fancy, who from the harmelesse mention of a 
Slcekstone could neigh out the remembrance of his old 
conversation among the Viraginian trollops? 

Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus. 

trollopeet (trol-o-pe'), n. [< trollop + -ce 2 .] A 
loose dress for women. 
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There poe* Mrs. roundabout : I mean the fat lady in 
Hie lutestring trollops. G^d-'mith, On l>re?s 

trolloping (trol'op-ing), a. [< trollop + -tug 2 .] 
•Slovenly; sluttish: trollopi^n. 

"Saw ever ony body the like o’ that' “Y» c , \'>u 
nhominnble woman " xociferatcd the travtllei. 'yn «• \ 
hat e seen the like of it, ami all will rte the li.y * i 
iu»c nnj thing tu <Io with your tmltojnnn k\. 

' &ce*t, Auhqi. * 

trollopish (trol'op-ish), a. [< trollop ~ -• Lj 
Like a trollop, especially in the sense 01 l<" -■ .y 
or carelessly dressed, or accustomed to du -- 
carelessly and without neatness; slovcnlr an I 
loose in hahit: noting a woman, 
trollopy (trol'op-i), (I. [< trollop + -i/ 1 .] Same 
as trollopish. " Jane Austen, Manstleld 1‘ark, 
xxxviii. 

troll-plate (trol'plul), n. In macl:., a rotating 
disk employed to effect the simultaneous con- 
vergence or divergence of a number of objects, 
such as screw-dies in a stock, or the jaws of a 
universal chuck. E. H. Knight. 
trolly, n. See troltaj. 

tromba (trom'bji),«. [It.: see tnuujJ.] Sarneas 

trumpet Tromba marina. Same ns tea-trumpet, 1. 

trombidiid (trom-bid'i-iil), a. and v. I. «. Per- 
taining to the Trombidhdie; related toorresem- 
bling a harvest-mite. 

II. n. A mite of the family TrombidiidcV ; a 
harvest-mite. 

Trombidiidse (trom-bi-di'i-de), n. pi. [NL. 
(Leach, 1314, as Trombididcs), < Trombidium + 
-ul<c] A family of trachea te acarids, whose 
type genus is Trombidium; the ground-, gar- 
den-, harvest-, or soldier-mites, which have the 
palpi converted into raptorial organs. They are 
closely related to the Tetranychida, or spinning-mites, 
but ai e larger, velvety and opaque, and usually of brilliant 
colors, as scarlet or vermilion. The)' also differ in being 
predaceous and carnivorous, the spinning-mites being 
vegetable-feed ei s. Several genera and many species have 
been described, and the family is represented in all parts 
of the world. Trombidium fasciculatum of the East In- 
dies, one third of an inch long, is the largest acarid known. 
The Trombidiidiv are strictly predatory in the adult stage, 
but their lame, although originally no more parasitic than 
a gnat or a leech, will yet attach themselves to the bodies 
of animals, or even to man himself, and are usually sepa- 
rated only by death or artificial means, causing consider- 
able irritation while present. Some are known by the 
name of harvest-bug in England, and rouget in France, be- 
ing the Lcplus autumnalis of earlier entomologists. 

Trombidium (trom-bid'i-um), n. [NL. (Fabri- 
cius, 1770, as Trombidion).] A genus of mites, 
typical of the 
family Trombi- 
diidiv. The body 
is divided into two 
parts. The small 
anteiior and infe- 
rior part bears the 
eyes, mouth, and 
first two pairs of 
legs; the other, 
much larger, swol- 
len and velvety, 
bears the last two 
pairs of legs. 

These mites are 
mainly parasitic, 
and many of them 
are bright-red. T . 
locustarum feeds 
upon the eggs of the Rocky Mountain locust or hateful 
grasshopper, Caloptcnus (or Melanopltts) spretus. See also 
cut under harvest-tick. 

trombone (trom'bon), n. [< F. trombone, < It. 
trombone, trombone, trumpet, sackbut,< tromba, 
a trump, trumpet: see trump L] A large mu- 
sical instrument of the trumpet family, it has 
a Ions tube twice bent upon itself, and one of the loops is 
double, so that the outer tube, or slide, can be slipped over 
the inner like a sheath. When the slide is extended, the 
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length of the tube is increased and its proper tone lowered. 
Since a full set of harmonics can be produced from any of 
many positions of the slide, the compass is long, and the 
intonation may be made very precise. The tone is pecu- 
liarly rich and solemn. Exceedingly fine harmonic effects 
may be produced by combining trombones of (1 iff ci cut sires 
and fundamental pitches, which are called alto, tenm, and 
bass trombones respectively. The trombone is thought to 
have been known in ancient times. It is now regular 
constituent of the orchestra and of the militaiy band. For 
tlio latter it is sometimes made with valves or Lex s instead 
of a slide, but its characteristic tone and its flexibility of 
intonation arc thus lost. 

trombonist (trom'bo-nist), n. [< trombone + 
-M.] A player on the trombone. 

trommel (trom'el), u. [< G. trommel . a drum: 
see drum.'] In mining, a revolving cylindrical 
sieve for cleaning or sizing ore. Also called 
sizing-trommel and washing-drum or washing - 
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trommel, according as it is used for sizing or for 
cleaning ores. See sizing 1 , 3. 

A trommel is a barrel in the form of a c>linder or of a 
ti unrated cone, horizontal or slightly inclined, turning 
i,,nnd Us on n axis. It is the machine employed for simi- 
].*i purposes in most other indurfiies; t lie only wonder 
- t*nt «n lontr a time elapsed before it was adopted in 
,i , m" nrr‘ for it furnishes the best possible means 
• - ' p of 1 1< aning the oie, but also of sizing it. 

Gallon, Lectin cs on Mining (trans.). 

tromometer itrf»-mom'e-ter), n. [< Gr. rpouog, 
a n- m«ihngi< T(jlft£tvz=Jj. tremcrc, tremble: see 
*n .. i-tt ). 4- tttrpov, measure.] An instrument 
1 ’iti measuring very slight earthquake-shocks, 
or \ Mirations of the earths surface such as a ire 
t'mes called eartli-trcmors; a microseis- 
inogrnpli. Numerous oiT..pj»n»t*nts have been tried 
fru this purpose, most of v Inch combine* the pendulum 
with fume form of uiieroim trie apparatus. 

tromometric (trom-p-mot'rik), a. [< tromom- 
eter + -u\] Of or pertaining to the tromom- 
eter. Xalure, XLIU. 320. 
trompt, trompe 1 !. Obsolete forms of trump 1 . 
trompe- (tromp), it. [F. tnnnjw, lit. a trump: 
m'O trump 1 .] The apparatus by which the blast 
is produced in the Catalan lorgc. it is a sim- 
ple, effective, and ingenious contrixance for producing a 
continuous and ujuable blast, but its use is restricted to 
localities wlicie a fall of water from a height of several 
yaids can be obtained. The principle is that water can 
be made to fall through a yiipe in such a way that it will 
draw' in through side openings a considerable amount of 
ail, which by a simple and ingenious arrangement can be 
utilized ns a constant current or blast, and which has the 
merit of costing almost nothing. It has been utilized to 
a limited extent elsewhere than in the department of 
Aritge,in the south of France, where it was formerly very 
generally employed. Iron has been made in that district 
for more than COO years, but the use of the trompe was 
not introduced until the end of the seventeenth eentury. 
Francois. 

trompille (trom-pel'), n. [F.] One of the two 
long conical tubes through which the air en- 
ters the so-called “tree v ( arbre ) or air-pipe of 
the trompe, according to a method sometimes 
adopted. In general, however, the air finds admittance 
through two similar rectangular holes at the top of the 
tree, opposite each other, and inclining downward at an 
angle of about 40\ 

trompourt, trompert, n. Obsolete forms of 

trumper . 

tron (tron),?!. [Avar, of tronc 1 .] 1. A wooden 
pillar or post set up in a market-place and sup- 
porting a horizontal beam on which were hung 
the town scales for weighing wool and other 
articles: hence the phrases tron weight, tron 
stone, tron pound, etc. Also trone. — 2. A wooden 
air-shaft in a mine.— Tron weight, a standard of 
weight forrneily in use in Scotland, for weighing wool, 
checs*', butter, and other home productions. The tron 
pound ranged, in different counties, from 21 to 28 ounces 
avoirdupois. The later tron stone contained 10 tron 
pounds of 1.3747 pounds avoirdupois each. 

trona (tro'nii), n. [Prob. a North African 
form ult. connected with natron.] The native 
sodaVif Egypt, a hydrous carbonate of sodium, 
NaoC 03 .HNaC 03 4* 2HoO. It also occurs at Borax 
Lake, San Bernardino county, California, in Churchill 
county, Nevada, and elsewhere. Urao, from a lake in 
Venezuela, is the same compound, 
tronage (tron'aj), n. [< tron + -age.] 1. A 
royal tax upon wool. See tronator. — 2. See 
the quotation. 

Next unto this stockes is the parish church of S. Mar)* 
Woll-Church, so called of a beanie placed in the church- 
yard which was thereof called Wooll church-haw, of the 
tronage , or weighing of wooll there used. 

Stour, Survey of London (ed. 1C33), p. 244. 

tronator (tron'a-tor), it. [ML., < trona, a tron : 
see tron. tronc L] "An official whoso duty it was 
to weigh wool and receive the custom or toll 
termed tronage. .-I rchaol. Inst. Jour., XVII. 165. 
tronchon 1 !, tronchounf, ». Obsolete forms of 
truncheon. 

tronchon 2 !, n. Seo trunchon 2 . 
tron<;onnee (F. pron. troii-so-Eu'), a. [F. tron- 
ynnnc, < tron pin. a stump: see truncheon.'] In 
Iter., same as shivered: noting a tilting-lance. 
trone 1 (tronortvon), «. [< OF. I rone (ML. trona), 
a weighing-machine, < Icel. trana, Irani, m., = 
Dan. irane, a crane: see crane".] 1. Sarneas 
Iron, 1. 

And frae his body taken the head, 

And quarter’d him upon a trone. 

The Gallant Grahams (Child’s Ballads, VII. 143). 

2f. A market or market-place Trone weight. 

Same as tron weight (which see, under tron). 
trone 3 (tron), »i. A small drain. [Prov. Eng.] 
trone 3 t, n. and v. A Middle English form of 
throne. 

troolie-palm (tro'li-pam), I 1 . A name of the 
bussu-palm. 

troop (trop), n. [Formerly also troopc, troupe 
(still used in some senses); < F. troupe, OF. 
trope, trupc = Pr. trop = Sp. Pg. tropa = It. 


troopial 

truppa (ML. troppus, trnpnx), a company, troop; 
origin unknown. According to Diez, a change, 
in tho mouth of Germans, from L. turba into 
*trupa. whence, by change of gender, tropus, 
trojipus. Cf .tropcl.] 1. An assemblage of peo- 
ple; a multitude: a company; a band. 

We come by troops to the place of assembly, that, being 
banded as it were together, we may be supplicants enough 
to besiege God with our prayers. 

Tertullian, quoted in Hooker’s Eccles. Polity, v. 24. 
Honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, I must not 
look to have. Shak., Macbeth, v. 3. 25. 

There was a troup o’ gentlemen 
Came riding merrilie by. 

The Broom of CoxcdenJcnoxcs (Child’s Ballads, IV, 45). 

2. A body of soldiers: general!}' used in the 
plural, signifying soldiers in general, whether 
more or less numerous, and whether belonging 
to the infantry, cavalry, or artillery. 

Farewell the plumed troop, and the big wars, 

That make ambition virtue ! 

Shak., Othello, ili. 3. 349. 
Colonel Prendergast, the commandant of the station, 
had but 800 troops, of whom 200 only were Europeans, to 
meet a force of overwhelming superiority in numbers. 

Comhill Mag., Oct., 1SS8, p. 3S0. 

3. In cavalry, the unit of formation, consisting 
usually of sixty troopers, commanded by a cap- 
tain, and corresponding to a company of in- 
fantry. 

When a troop dismounts and acts on foot, it is still 
called by that name. Stocqucler. 

Hence — 4. The command by commission and 
rank of such a troop of horse. 

His papa would have purchased him a troop— nay, a 
lieutenant-colonelcy —some day, but for his fatal excesses. 

Thackeray, Fitz-Boodle’s Confessions. 

5 . A band or company of performers ; a troupe. 
— 6. A particular roll or call of the drum; a 
signal for marching, 

Tony’s beat of the troop was the signal for the soldiers to 
assemble. S. Judd , Margaiet, i. 13. 

7. A herd or flock of beasts or birds: as, a 
troop of antelopes or sparrows — Household 
troops. See h ousehold.— Subsidiary troops. See' sub- 
sidiary. 

troop (trop), v. [< troop, ??.] I. intrans. 1. To 
assemble or gather in crowds ; flock together. 
"What would ye, soldiers ? wherefore troop ye 
Like mutinous madmen thus? 

Fletcher, Loyal Subject, iv. 7. 

Now from the roost . . . 

Come trooping at the housewife’s well-known call 
The feather’d tribes domestic. Cowpcr, Task, v. 01. 
The Maids of Nazareth, as they trooped to fill 
Their balanced urns beside the mountain rill. 

O. IF. Holmes, The Mother’s Secret. 

2. To march; to march in or form part of a 
troop or company. 

Nor do I as an enemy to peace 
Troop in the throngs of military men. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 1. 02. 

3. To march off in haste. 

Aurora’s harbinger, 

At whose approach, ghosts, wandering here and there, 
Troop home to churchyards. Shak., M. N. D., iii. 2. 382. 

But, whatever she had to say for herself, she was at last 
forced to troop off. Addison, Spectator, No. 464. 

He was generally seen trooping like a colt at his mother’s 
heels. Irving , Sketch-Book, p. 48. 

4f. To associate or consort. 

A snowy dove trooping with crows. 

Shak., R. and J., i. 5. 50. 

ii. trans. 1. To associate as in a troop or 
company. 

To treope my selfe with such a crew of men 
As shall so fill the downes of Affricn. 

Greene , Orlando Furioso, 1. 213. 

2. To form into troops, as a regiment.— Troop- 
ing the colors, in the British army, an elaborate cere- 
mony performed at the public mounting of garrison guards, 
troop-bird (trop'berd), n. A troopial. 
trooper (tro'pSr), n. [= F. troupicr; as troop 
+ -er 1 .] 1. A private soldier in a body of cav- 
alry ; a horse-soldier. 

The troopers, according to custom, fired without having 
dismounted. Scott, Old Mortality, xvi. 

2. A cavalry horse ; a troop-horse. — 3. A troop- 
ship.— Native trooper, in Australia, a member of a 
body of mounted police recruited from the aborigines and 
officered by white men.— Trooper’s damn. See damn. 
troop-fowl (trop'foul), n. The American scaup : 
same as ilockinq-fowl. F. C. Browne. [Massa- 
chusetts.] 

troop-horse (trop'hors), n. A cavalry horse. 
How superlatively happy, however, must he have been 
in the possession of one of these wonderful horses! — 
warranted chargers — troop-horses, every one! 

J. Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, 1. 11. 

troopial (tro'pi-al), ii. [Also troupial; < F. 
troupiale, < troupe , troop: see troop.] A book- 



Locust Mite ( Trombidium I orustarum ). 
a, mature mite, natural size in outline ; b, 
larva, same relative enlargement. 



troopial 

name, originating with French naturalists, of 
those American blackbirds (Ictcridcc) which go 
in flocks. They are mostly the marsh-blackbirds, of 
the subfamilies Agcl/vinrc and Quiscaliiur, as the cow- 
troopial, red-winged blackbird ami crow- blackbird or pur- 



ple prackle. The term extends to tlio whole fnmllj-, and 
thu* Includes tlie American orioles or hangnest?, as the 
Baltimore and the orchard orioles. The bird here figured 
is one of the orioles ; it is Ic troupiale of Brisson, the t j po 
species of his genus Icterus (see Jcterur, from which 
the family Jcteridrr is named. The male is jet-black and 
rich-jellow In large masked areas varied with white on 
the wing*. This troopial is native of tropical America, 
and Is often seen In cages. Sec also cuts under* Igcl/riwr, 
cmc-bird, cr>nr-b?ackbird, and rv*ty. 
troop-mealf (trop'iuGl), adr. [< troop + -meal 
ns in piecemeal , etc.] By troops ; in crowds. 
So froo/v mrale Troy pursu'd aw Idle, laying on with swords 
and darts. Chapman, Iliad, xvil. 03-4. 

troop-ship ftrop'ship), ». A ship for tlio con- 
veyance of troops; n transport. 

In that terrible storm otT the Cape, in September, 1824, 
- . . . I certainly did sutler most cruelly on that horrible 
tronjyhip. Thackeray, Philip, xvi. 

troostite (frits 'tit), ». [Named from Dr. G. 
Troo'sty of Nashville, Tennessee.] A vnrietj* of 
tbo zinc silicate willemito, occurring in hex- 
agonal crystals of a reddish color. It contains 
considerable manganese, 
tropsolin (tro-pu'o-lin). v. [< Troprcnlum + 
-bi-.] The general name of n number of orango 
dves of very complex composition. They are 
sulphonic acids. 

Tropseolum (tro-pe 'o-lurn), n. [NL. (Lin- 
nn 2 tis, 1737), < Gr. rporciof, of a turning or 
change: sec trophy.] A genus of polypetalous 
plants, of the order Gcraniaccir, distinguished 
from Pelargonium , the other genus of the tribe 
relargouir,r. by its solitary ovules and indehis- 
cenfc carpels without beaks. There arc about 40 
species, nil natives r.f South America or Mexico. Tlieynru 
climbers or rarely d iff u«e herb*, bearing alternate lobcd or 
dissected leaves which are peltate or palmately angled. 
The flowers are red, orange, or yellow, rnrelv purple or 
blue. They are solitary in the axils, often on long pedun- 
cle", and arc followed by a fruit of three rugose indehh- 
cent carpils, pervaded by a pungent principle, ns is the 
whole plant, and sometimes used as pickles. Many spe- 
cies arc cultivated for ornament under the name nastur- 
tium, especially T. major, also known as Indian crcrr nnd 
lari' r-hrrl. Pur T. jirrcarinum, see canary-bird iloirer, un- 
der canarjhbird. ?< c nasturtium, 2, nnd cut under Fjntr, 2. 
tTOparion (trq-pu'ri-on), n.; pi. troparia (-ii). 
[< LGr. rpo-uptov, a modulation, short by inn, 
stanza, dim. of rpo-nc t a musical mode.] In 
the Gr. Ch ., a short hymn or a stanza of a hymn. 
Tills name is given to the stanzas of the odes of a canon 
(an Initial and model stanza being, however, called a 
hirmnr\ and in gcm ral to any of tlio short hymns which 
abound in the olllces of the (Jrcek Church, 
trope (trop), it. [< V. trope = Sp. Pg. It. Iropo , 

< L. troptis, a figure in rhetoric, a song, ML. a 
versicle,< Gr. rp6-or, a tarn, way, manner, style, 
a trope or figure of speech, a mode in music, a 
mode or mood in logic, < zpl-civ, turn, = L. 
m trcpcrc(trrpit ), turn. Cf. troper , trover , trouba- 
dour."] 1. In rhei., a figurative use of a word; 
a word or expression used in a different senso 
from that which properly belongs to it, or a 
word changed from its original signification to 
another for the sake of giving spirit or empha- 
sis to an idea, as when we call a stupid fellow 
an ass, or a shrewd man a fox. Tropes arc chiefly 
of four kinds : metaphor, metonymy, synecdoche, nnd 
Irony: but to these may lie added allegory, prosopopoeia, 
hyperbole, nritonornnsln, and some otbere. Tropes arc in- 
cluded under figures In the wider senso of that word. In 
a narrower sense, a trope is a change of meaning, nnd a fig- 
ure any ornament except what becomes so by such change. 

Is not the trope of muaic, to avoid or elide from the 
clo°c or cadence, common with the trope of ilictoric, of 
deceiving expectation? 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, II. 
Wee acknowledge and beleevc the Catbnllck reformed 
Church, nnd If any man be dispos’d to use a trop e or fig- 
ure, ns Saint Paul once did In calling her the common 
Mother of us all, let him doe ns his ownc rethoiick shall 
perswade him. Milton, On Def. of Utimb. Itcmonst. 
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Your occasional tropes nnd flowers suit the general 
coarseness of your style as tambour sprigs would a ground 
of linsey-woolsey. Sheridan, Critic, i. 1. 

Tropes are good to elotlie a naked truth, 

And make it look more seemly. 

Tennyson, Queen Mary, iii. 4. 
2. In Gregorian music, a short cadence or clos- 
ing formula by which particular melodies are 
distinguished. Also called differentia and dis- 
tinctio. — 3. In liturgies, a phrase, sentence, or 
verse occasionally accompanying or interpo- 
lated in the introit, Kvrio, Gloria in Excelsis, 
Sanctus, and Agnus Dei in different parts of the 
Western Church. Sinco the sixteenth century 
tropes have no longer been used. — 4. A geo- 
metrical singularity, the reciprocal of a node. 
In the case of a plane curve, It is a multiple tangont; in 
the case of a torse, a multiple plane ; in the case of a sur- 
face, either a plane having a conic of contact or a torse 
bearing two or more lines of contact. = Syn. 1. See simile. 
tropelt, n. [ME. trope!, < OF. tropel , later trou- 
pcau, a troop, dim. of trope, troop: see troop.] 
A troop. Parlour , Bruce, xiii. 275. 
troper (tvo'per), n. [< ME. tropere , < AS. tropcrc, 
< ML. troparium , troparion (also troparius ), a 
book of tropes, < tropus, a trope, versielo: see 
trope, 3.] Ail office-book formerly used in the 
Western Church, containing the tropes nnd se- 
quences. See trope, 3. Also tropanj, troperium . 

Tropcrc (or jinpner, II. or an hymnar, P.), Troparius 
(hjmnarius I*.). Prompt. Part., p. 503. 

trophesial (tro-fo'si-nl), a. [< trophesy -f -al.] 
Noting disorder ot the nervous function which 
regulates nutrition. 

trophesy (trof'e-si), n.; pi. trophcsics (-siz). 
[Irreg. < Gr. rpofij, nourishment, + - sg , nppar. 
taken from dropsy, palsy, etc., with a vague 
notion that it denotes a morbid state.] The 
result of a disorder of tho nervc-force regulat- 
ing nutrition. 

Excessive thought, without anxiety, uses up tho ma- 
terials subservient to prnsory excitation. . . . lint exces- 
sive thought, with mental anxiety, care, nnd pain, as grief, 
is much more exhaust hie. nnd therefore more commonly 
followed by tropherir*. E. C. Mann, Psychol. Med., p. 341). 

trophi (tro'fi), it. pi. [NL., < Gr.rpo^r, a feeder, 
nurse, < rp(^av, nourish, feed.] 1. In cntoni., 
those mouth-pnrts whicli are employed in tak- 
ing food nnd preparing it for swallowing. Tlio 
trophi include the labium, labrum, maxilla*, mandible*, 
nnd lingua. They were formerly called inrtrumrnta ci- 
baria. 

2. The teeth of tho mastax or pharynx of ro- 
tifers; tho calcareous mastacinl nrinaturo of 
wheel-animalcules. They nre diversiform nnd often 
complicated structures. Named parts of the trophi are 
a median incudnl piece, or Incus consisting of n central 
fulcrum nnd a pair of rami, and two liammcr-Iikc pieces, 
the malleoli, each consisting of a handle or manubrium 
nnd n head or uncus which Is often pectinnte. 
trophic (trof'ik), a. [< Gr. rpo$f/, nourishment, 
nutrition, food (< rpt<petv, nourish), + - ic .] Of 
or pertaining to nourishment or nutrition; con- 
cerned in nutritive processes. 

If the trophic Bcries be nbnormal, the kinetic series Is npt 
to lie abnormal. l\ Warner, Physical Expression, p. 278. 

The ganglia upon the dorsal roots of the myelonnl nerve 
trunks seem to preside In some way over tlio nutrition of 
those roots, and nre therefore said to have n trophic action. 

iri’Wcrnnd Gage, Annt. Tech., p. 371. 
Trophic center, a nerve center that regulates nutrition. 
— Trophic nerve, a nerve which directly Influences tlio 
nutrition of the tissue to which It goes, 
trophical (trof'i-knl), a. [< trophic + -u/.] 
Same ns trophic. [Bare.] 
trophied(lro'fid),r/. [< trophy + -cd 2 .] Adorned 
with trophies. 

Pome greed}’ minion, or imperious wife, 

The tr (phial nrches, storied halls Invade, 

And haunt their slumbers in the pompous shade. 

Pope, Essay on Man, Jv. 303. 

Trophis (Iro'fis), it. [NL. (Liunreus, 17G3), so 
named because its leaves and twigs are used 
in Jnmaicn as fodder; < Gr. rp6$ir, well-fed, < 
rntQctv, nourish, feed.] A genus of plants, of 
tlio order Urticnccic, tribe Morcic. and subtribo 
Eumorcrr. It is characterized by dircclous flowers, tho 
female tubular nnd disposed in few-flowered spikes, tlio 
male In loose or interrupted spikes. There are 5 or 0 spe- 
cies, nil American, occurring in the West Indies, Mexico, 
and the Andes. They are trees or shrubs with nlternnto 
pctioled leaves, which nre finely nnd conspicuously feather- 
vclncd and reticulated. The flowers nre scssilo or nearly 
so, their spikes politary or twin in the nxilB, the fertile 
followed by n globose fleshy fruit closely united with the 
pcrlanth-tube and crowned by its minute border. For T. 
Americana, see ramoon. 

trophoblast (trot '5-blast), «. [< Gr. TpoQi/, 

nourishment, 4- fi?.aar< if, a germ.] An oxtornal 
opiblastic layer that does not enter into tho 
formation of tho embryo, but does take an nc- 
t ivo part in nutritional processes intended for 
it; tho blastocystio ectoderm. 


trophosphere 

If we agree to drop all these [old names] where the 
lower mammals are concerned, and henceforth to desig- 
nate the outer layer alone as trophoblast, the outer layer 
plus a thin layer of somatic inesoblast without blood- 
vessels as diplotrophoblast (= V. Baer’s serous envelop), 
the portion of the diplotrophoblast against which the 
yolk-sac with its area vasculosa adheres as omphaloidean 
diplotrophoblast, that against which the allantois does 
the same ns allantoidean diplotrophoblast, then we have 
avoided misunderstandings that might arise from the in- 
discriminate use of the term chorion. 

JIubrecht, Quart. Jour. Micros. Sci., N. S., XXX. 383. 

trophoblastic (trof-o-blas'tik),«. [< f Kophoblast 
+ -ic.] Of the nature of a trophoblast ; pertain- 
ing to tropkoblasts. Quart. Jour. Micros. Sci., 
N. S., XXX. 301. 

trophocalyx (trof'o-ka-liks), n. [< Gr. Tpofr/, 
nourishment, + a calyx: see calyx.] See 
trophosphcrc. 

trophottisk (trof'o-disk), n. [< Gr. rpofl/, nour- 
ishment, + <i(OTOf’ a quoit, disk: see disk. ] See 
trophosphcrc. 

tropholecithal (trof-o-les'i-thal), a. [< troplio- 
tccithus + -«/.] Of tho nature of or pertain- 
ing to tho tropholeeithus; trophic or nutritive, 
ns yolk. 

tropholeeithus (trof-o-lcs'i-thus), ». [NL., < 
Gr. rpo<pii, nourishment, + ?Jm0o the yolk of 
an egg.] In embryo!., tho food-yolk, or nutri- 
tive yolk ; thovitellusnutritivus of a meroblas- 
' tie egg, not undergoing segmentation, as dis- 
tinguished from tlie iiiorpliolccithus, or true for- 
nmtivo yolk. 

The nutritive yelk, . . . or tropholeeithus, . . . is a mere 
appendage of the true cgg-ccli, nnd contains hoarded food- 
substance, so that it forms a sort of storehouse for the 
embryo in the course of its evolution. 

Haeckel , Evol. of Man (trans.), I. 210. 

trophoneurosis (trof 'o-nfi-vo'sis), pi. tropho- 
neuroses (-SC7.). [NL., < Gr. rpopij, nourishment, 
+ NL. neurosis, q. v.] Tho disturbance of the 
nutrition of a part through derangement of 
tho trophic action of nerves supplying it. See 
trophnpathy nnd trophesy — Romberg's tropho- 
neurosis, fncMhcmlntrophy. 
trophoneurotic (trof'o-nu-rot'ik), a. [< tropho- 
neurosis (-ot-) + -ic.] Pertaining to or of the 
nature of trophoneurosis. 

Trophonian (tro-fo'ni-nn), a. [< Gr. Tpofinuoc, 
Trophonius (seo def.), + -an.] Pertaining to 
Trophonius, a mythical Grecian architect, or 
his cavo or Lis architecture. Trophonius was said 
to he the Inspired builder of tlie original temple of Apol- 
lo nt Delphi, nnd pnrt ot the structure of the adytum 
of the Idstoricnl temple was held to linve survived from 
his work. After his death lie was worshiped ns a god, 
nnd had n famouB oracle in n cavern near Lebadin in 
Itceotin. 

tropliopathy (tro-fop'a-thi), n. [< Gr. rpoOi), 
nourishment, + rroOof/suiTering.] Perversion 
of tho nutrition of somo tissue, 
trophophore (trof'o-for), n. [< Gr. rpopr), nour- 
ishment, + ffpew ~ E. bear 1 .] One of the wan- 
dering nutritivo amcebifonn cells of sponges 
which accumulate in tlio inlmlent passages and 
ciliated chambers of tbo sponge, and from which 
gemmules or embryos nre formed, 
trophophorous (tro-fof'o-rus), a. [< Iroplio- 
pborc + -otty.] Of the nature of trophophores ; 
pertaining to trophophores. 
trophoplast (trof'5-plfist), n. [< Gr. rpo^i/, 
nourishment, + rr?MCTar, verbal adj. of tt/mccuv, 
mold or form in clay, wax, etc.: so c plastic.] In 
hot., a plnstid. Meyer. 

finch protoplnst possesses the organs necessary' for con- 
tinuous transmission : tlie nucleus for new nuclei, tile 
Irojifmplasts for new granules ot all kinds, according to 
tlie needs of tho plant. Science , XIV. 355. 

trophosomal (trof'6-so-mal), o. [< tropliosome 
+ -al.] Nutritivo,’ ns an’ aggregate of gastro- 
zooids ; forming or pertaining to a tropliosome. 
trophosome (trof'6-som), v. [<Gr. rpop//, nour- 
ishment, + aijpa, body.] Tho body of nutritive 
zoiiids of any liydrozoan ; an aggregate of gns- 
trozooids forming n colony of polypites which 
do not develop froo generative persons: dis- 
tinguished from gonosome, both being among 
tlio parts of an entiro hydrosome. Allman. 
trophosperm (trot'o-spOrm), n. [< Gr. rp-'ti/, 
nourishment, + a-lppa, seed.] In but., same 
as trophospermium. 

trophospermium (trof-6-sptr'mi-um), n. [NL.: 
seo tropliospirm.] In bot., same as placenta. 
Hiclittril. 

trophosphere (trof'5-sfer), n. [< Gr. rpopv, 
nourishment, + oipnipn, a sphere.] In embryo!., 
a zone of modified cellular tissue interposed 
between tlie decidual stroma and tho blasto- 
cyst, formed of the trophoblastic (embryonal) 
find tropliosponginn (maternal) layers, it is so 
called in Erinaccm, where it Is of a spherical shape, but 
In other mammals it may be called trophodisk, trophocalyx, 



trophosphere 

c!f., according to its shape. Quart. Jour. Micros. Sd., 

trophospongia (trof-o-spon 31 -a), »■ L< w. 
r poor/, nourishment, + arrow, ‘a, a sponge. J in 
embryo!,, a compact cell-layer between the 
trophoblast and the decidual tissue; the mater- 
nal layer of the trophosphere in Erinaentr, or 
of a corresponding part in other Minmimlnt. 
tropliotropic (trof-o-trop'ik), ff. [< Ur. r,, n!„ 
nourishment, + Tpt-etv , turn.J Iji hot.. exhib- 
iting or characterized by trophotropiMii. 
trophotropism (trof'o-tro-pizm), n. [< trnpho- 
trop-ic. + -ism.] In hot., the phenomena in- 
duced in a growing organ by the influence of 
the chemical nature of its environment, as 
when plasmodia that are spread out on sur- 
faces which yield little or no nutriment move 
toward bodies which contain nutrient- sub- 
stances. Be Bury. 

trophozooid (trof-o-zo'oid), n. [< Gr. rpn$i, s 
nourishment, + E. zooid.] A nutritive zodid 
of any organism; a gastrozooid. See tropho- 
some. Encyc. Brit., XXIII. 615. 
trophy (tro'fi), n . ; pi. trophies (-fiz). [Early 
mod. E. trophic , trophcc , < OF. trophec , F. tro- 
phee = Pg. tropheo = Sp. It. trofeo, < L. troph.r- 
«»i, prop, tropxum , a sign of victory, a vic- 
tory, a mark, sign, monument, < Gr. rpo-aiov , 
a monument of an enemy’s defeat, a trophy, 
neut. of TpoTraiog , Attic Tp6-aiog , of defeat, of 
change or turning, < rponrj, defeat, rout, put- 
ting to flight, lit. ‘a turning’ (hence also the 
solstice), < Tpkxeiv, turn: see trope , tropic.'] 1. 
In untu 7., a monument or memorial in com- 
memoration of a victory. It consisted of some of 
the arms and other spoils of the vanquished enemy hung 
upon the trunk of a tree or a pillar or upnglit by the vic- 
tor, either on the field of battle or in his home city. If 
for a naval victory, the trophy was set up on the nearest 
land. The custom of erecting trophies was most geneial 
among the Greeks, but it passed at length to the Romans. 
It was the practice also to have representations of tropliie° 
carved in stone, bronze, etc. In modern times trophies 
have been dedicated (see def. 2), in churches and other 
public buildings, to commemorate victories. See cut un- 
der Nike. 

And thou thy selfe (0 Saul), whose Conquering hand 
Had yerst with Trophcis tilled all the Laud, 

As far as Tigris, from the Inphean Sea. 

Sylccster, ti. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii , The Trophies. 
And trophies, reared of spoiled enemies, 

Whose tops piexced thiough the clouds and hit the skies. 

B Jonson, Prince Henry's Bairiers. 

2. Anything taken and preserved as a memo- 
rial of victory, as arms, flags, or standards cap- 
tured from an enemy. 

And for a trophy brought the Giant’s coat away, 
Made of the beards of Kings. 

Drayton, Polyolbion, iv. 317. 

Over the chimney-piece was a small mirror, and abo>e 
that the trophy of a fox’s brush 

Bulicer , Kenelm Chillingly, ii. 9. 

3. Something regarded as a memorial or evi- 
dence of victory; a prize. 

This is that fninoused trophy which Philip would have 
his son Alexander in the games of Olympus to wrestle for. 

Ford , Honour Triumphant, ii. 

4. A memorial ; a memento. 

The mere word s a slave 
Debosh'd on every tomb, on every grave 
A lying trophy. Shah., All's Well, ii 3. 140. 

At one point w e met a party, women among them, bring- 
ing olf various trophies thejMiad picked up on the battle 
field. 0. W. Ilolmcs , Old Vol. of Life, p 40. 

5. An ornamental group of objects, such as 
weapons, memorials of the chase, or flags, ar- 
ranged on a wall, or a 

symbolic or typical 
groupings of exhibits at 
an exposition or the 
like; also, in decoration, 
a representation of such 
a group. See trophy dec- 
oration, under decora- 
tion. 
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His gorget, sash, and sabre 
of the Horse Marines, with 
his boot-hooks underneath in 
a trophy 

Thackeray , Book of Snobs, 

( xx vi 

f'onflding customeis lent 
them silver plate, and wo- 
men’s taste and a few iibbons 
make a gorgeous trophy. 

J. Ashton, Social Life in Reign 
(of Queen Anne, II. 100 . 

trophy-cress (tro ' fi - 

kres), n. Same as tro- 
phy-wort. 

trophy-lock (tro'fi-lok), 
it. A lock of hail - cut 
from the head of a slain enemy, used to adorn 
a weapon or shield. 



Trophv — Won tin- Unite St 
Denis, Paris; end of 17th cen- 
tury. 
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trophy-money (tr6'fi-mun' ,/ i), n. A duty for- 
merly paid annually in England bj’ house- 
keepers toward providing harness, drums, 
colors, etc., for the militia, 
trophy-wort (tro'fi-wert), n. The Indian cress, 
Tmpfcoium. Also trophy-cress. 
tropic (trop'ik), a. and n. [< OF. (and F.) tro- 
puptr = Pr. tropic = Sp. trdpico = Pg. It. iropico 
(el. D. G. tropisch = Sw. Dan. tropisk, a.), < LL. 
tropn n s. of or pertaining to the solstice {C(qm- 
tormi'- tropins, the tropic of Capricorn), as a 
noun, one of the tropics; < Gr. -po-ihug, of or 
pertaining to a turn or change, or the sol- 
stice, or a trope or figure, tropic, tropical; as 
u noun, o 7po~iKof; (sc. hik/oc), the solstice, pi. 
fjl Tpumuoi (se. Kvk/nt ), the tropic circles; < rpo-ij, 
a turn, turning, solstice, trope: see trope.] I. 
a. Pertaining to the tropics (the regions so 
called); tropical. 

II. n. If. The turning-point; a solstitial 
point. 

This signe of Cnprlcorne is also cleped the tropik of 
uyntur, for thanne bjgynneth tho sonne to come agayn 
tous-ward. Chaucer, Astrolabe, 1. 17. 

How that the Sun pci forming his course in the winter 
Tropick, and exhaling much moysture from Kilns, dimin- 
islieth him contrary to his nature. «S7md>/s,Travailes, p. 77. 

2. In ust r on., one of two circles on the celestial 
sphere whose distances from the equator are 
each equal to the obliquity of the ecliptic, or 
23^° nearly. The northern one touches the ecliptic at 
the Bign Cancer, and is thence called the tropic of Cancer, 
the southern one being for a similar reason called the 
tropic of Capricorn. The sun's annual path in the heavens 
is bounded by these two circles, and they are called tropics 
because v lien the sun, in his journey northward or south- 
ward, reaches either of them, he, as it were, turns hack, 
and travels in an opposite direction in regard to north and 
south. 

3. In (I coy., one of two parallels of latitude, 
each at the same distance from the terrestrial 
equator as the celestial, tropics are from the 
celestial equator — that is, about 23£°. The one 
north of the equator is called the tropic of Cancer, and 
that south of the equator the tropic of Capricorn. Over 
these circles the sun is vertical when his declination is 
greatest, and they include the part of the globe called the 
torrid zone— a zone 47" in width, having the equator for its 
central line. 

4. pi. With the definite article: the regions ly- 
ing between the tropics of Cancer and Capri- 
corn, or near them on either side — Malignant 
fever of the tropics. See/eiwi. 

tropical (trop'i-kal), a. [< tropic + - ah ] 1. 

Of or pertaining "to tho tropics; being within 
tho tropics; characteristic of the tropics or of 
the climate of the tropics. — 2. In zodyeoy., 
inhabiting the tropics; tropicopolitan. — 3. In- 
cident to the tropics: as, tropical diseases. — 
4. [< trope.] Figurative; rhetorically changed 
from ith proper or original sense. 

There are many tilings delivered rhetorically, many 
expressions therein mcrelj tropical. 

Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, Pref. 
Tropical abscess, abscess of the liver, occurring as a 
result of long residence in the tropics. — Tropical dis- 
eases, diseases met with, as a rule, solely in the tropics. 
—Tropical duckweed. Sec Pistia.— Tropical grape. 
Same as sea-grape (which see, under grapei ). — Tropical 
liomonym. See homonym.— Tropical lichen, in pathol., 
prickly heat. Encyc. Diet.— Tropical month. Sea month, 
1 (c).— Tropical year. See year. 

Tropicalia (trop-i-kfi'li-U), ??. [NL., < Gr. rpo~i- 
kor, tropic, + sea.] In zodyeoy ., the trop- 
ical marine realm, one of the prime zoological 
divisions of tho seas of the globe, between the 
isocrymes of G8° F. north and south: same as 
Dana’s torrid-zone or coral-reef seas. 
Tropicalian (trop-i-ka'li-nn), a. [< Ti'opicalia 
+ -an.] Of or pertaining to Tropicalia. 
tropically (trop'i-kal-i), adv. In a tropical or 
figurative manner. 

The Mouse-trap. Marry, how? Tropically. 

Shak , Hamlet, iii. 2. 247. 

tropic-bird (trop'ik-herd), n. One of several 
natatorial totipalmate birds of the family Phae- 
thontiox: so called because usually seen in 
tropical l egions. They ai e beautiful birds of buoyant 
and dashing (light, lesembling sea-sw.illows or terns, but 
with the two middle tail-featheis filamentous and long- 
twited bej oml the lest. They are somew hat larger than 
ptginiit white vuriouslj marked with black on the upper 
puts and tinted with pink or salmon-color, especially on 
tin- long tail-feathers, and when adult have the bill red or 
5 tllow. The feet are small, and all four toes arc united by 

The two best-known species are the yellow-billed 
and tlie icd-billed, Fha> than jlarirostris and P. adherens. 
Though resembling terns, they belong to a different order 
of buds, their nearest relatives being the frigate-pelicans 
or man-of-war birds. See cut under Phacthon. 

tropicopolitan (trop*i-ko-pol'i-tan), a. [< trop- 
ic + Gr. Tzo/Jrqg, a citizen. Cf. cosmopolitan.] 
In zodyeoy.. belonging to the tropics; found 
only within the tropics ; common to the whole 
of the tropics. 


tropology 

Among birds and reptiles we have several families which, 
from being found only within the tropics of Asia, Africa, 
and America, have been termed tropicopolitan groups. 

A. It. Wallace. 

tropides, ». Plural of trojiis. 

tropidial (tvo-pid'i-al), a. [< trojiis (-id-) + 
-in/.] Of or" pertaining to a tropis, or keel of 
a eyrnba: as, tropidial pteres. See pterc. En- 
cyc. Brit., XXII. 417. 

Tropidogaster (trop"i-do-gas'ter), n. [NL. (Du- 
meril and Bibron), < Gr. Tporng (rporriii-), keel, + 
■jaoriip, stomach.] 1. A genus of iguauian liz- 
ards, as T. blahirillci, having the ventral scales 
three-keeled and no femoral pores. — 2. [/. e.] 
A member of tliis genus. 

Tropidolepis (trop-i-dol'e-pis), si. [NL. (Cu- 
vier, 1829), < Gr. rpo-tg (-poind-), keel, + Afin'f, 
scale.] 1. A genus of lizards: a synonym of 
Sccloponts. — 2. [/. c.] A member of this genus. 
Tiie common fence-lizard of the United States, Sceloponts 
undulatuc, has been cailed the leaved tropidolepis. See cut 
under Sceloporus. 

TropidonotUS (trop' ! ’i-do-n6 , tus), n. [NL. 
(Kulil), < Gr. rp6-t£ \rpoiu6-), keel, + varoq, vutov, 
the back.] A genus of ordinary colubriform 
serpents, of the family Cohtbridie, including 



Common Ringed Snake (.Tropidonotus tiatrix). 

such as T. natrix, the common ringed snake of 
Europe. The name has been loosely used for many ser- 
pents not genetically the same as the above. See also 
cut under snake. 

Tropidorhynchus (trop'i-do-ring'kus), >i. [NL. 
(Vigors and Horsfield, 382G), < Gr. rpo-ie (rpo- 
mS-), keel, + pvyx° f, snout, beak.] A genus of 
Australian melipbagine birds. T. corniciitatus 
is the tveil-known friar-bird or leatherhead. 
See cut wader friar-bird. 
tropidosternal (trop"i-do-ster'nal), a. [< Gr. 
rp6wig (Tpoiru !-), keel, + aripvov, breast-bone.] 
Keeled, as a breast-bone ; having a keeled 
sternum; carinate, as a hird. See cut under 
carinate. 

Tropidosternii (trop^i-do-stir'iii-I), n. pi. 
[NL. : see tropidosternal .] One of the primary 
divisions of recent birds, including those which 
have the sternum keeled; equivalent to Cari- 
nat&, and opposed to Homalostcrnii. [Bare.] 
tropis (tro'pis), n.; pi. tropides (trop'i-dez). 
[NL., < Gr. rpdfftf, keel, < rptwav, turn.] Of 
sponge-spicules, the keel or backward curve of 
a cymba, orC-skaped flesh-spieuie ; the partbe- 
tween the ends or prows. See cymba. Encyc. 
Brit., XXII. 417. 

tropist (tro'pist), n. [< trope + -is/.] One who 
deals in tropes ; especially, one who explains the 
Scriptures by tropes, or figures of speech, 
tropologic (trop-o-loj'ik), ff. [< tropolog-y + 
-ic.] Same as tropologicai. 
tropological (trop-o-loj'i-kal), a. [< tropologic 
+ -a/.] Figurative : as, tropological interpre- 
tation. 

tVe are to take the second signification, the iropoloyical 
or figurative. Jcr. Taylor, Works (ed. 1S35), II. 121. 

tropologically (trop-o-loj'i-kal-i), adv. In a 
tropological or figurative manner, 
tropologize (tro-pol'o-jiz), v. t. ; pret. and pp. 
tropologizcd, ppr. tropologizjng. [< tropolog-y + 
-fee.] To use in a tropological sense, as a word; 
change to a figurative sense ; use as a trope. 

If Athena or Minerva he tropologized into prudence. 

Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 520. 

tropology (tro-pol'o-ji), n.; pi. tropoloyies (-jiz). 
[< Gr. rpoTTog, a figure of speech, a trope, + 
-Tioyta, < ?ieyetv, say (see -ology).] 1. A rhetori- 
cal or figurative mode of speech; the use of 
tropes or metaphors. 

Hee also blamed those that by Allegories and Tropolo- 
gies peruert and obscure the Historic of their Gods. 

Furchas, Pilgrimage, p. S7. 
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troubadour 


Whether clue to tropology, or to whatever other cause, 
multivocals . . . aic unwisely condemned, or deprecated. 

F. Hall , Mod. Eng., p. 170. 

2. A treatise on tropes or figures. 

Learned person*, who have written vocabularies, tropolo- 
gies, and expositions of words and phrases. 

Jcr, Taylor, Works (cd. 1835), II. 121. 

3. Specifically, that use, of a Scripture text 
which gives it a moral significance apart from, 
or rather implied or involved in, its direct 
and temporary meaning. 

troppo (trop'pb), arte. [It.; =F. trop, too much : 
see d>‘ trop.] Ii > outvie, too much; excessively. 
Most frtqiK nth U'< J in such directions as allegro, vivace, 
andante, etc., via i >>n fr« pi>o ('allegro, vivace, andante, etc., 
but not too mm It fit) SL*e tanto. 

trosserst, v. p’. An obsolete form of trousers. 

And tfji'i r? made of thy skin to tumble in. 

Beau. and FI., Coxcomb, ii. 

trot 1 (trot), i •.; pret. and pp. trotted , ppr. trot- 
ting. [< ME. trotten, < OF. trotter , trotcr , F. 
trotter — Pr. Sp. Pg. trotar = It. trottarc , tTot, 
< AIL. # trottarc , trotarc, trot, go; prob. < OHG. 
irottdu , tread, AIHG. trotten , run (G. trotten , 
trotticrcn, trot, after Rom.), freq. of OHG. Ire- 
tan , MHG. G. treicn , tread: see tread, and cf. 
trod , trade. The nsual derivation, < AIL. * toht - 
tare , through the assumed series *thitarc , > * tlo - 
tare, > trotarc, trot (see Mutation), is improba- 
ble.] I. intrans. 1. To go at a quick, steady 
pace; run; go. 

■ Al be it so that no man f > nden slial 

Iso on in this world that trotteth bool in al. 

No man, nc heest. Chaucer, Merchant's Talc, 1. 2D4. 
Being pricked with as strong an itch to he 
Abroad, and trot about the world, as she. 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, vi. 222. 
2. Specifically, to go at the quick, steady pace 
known as a trot. See trot 1 , n., 2, and trotter. 



Sometimes he trots, as if lie told the steps, 

With gentle majesty and modest pride. 

Shale. , Venus and Adonis, 1. 277. 
This is true, whether they [animals] move per latera, 
that is, two legs of one side together, which is tolutation 
or ambling, or per dinmetrum, lifting one foot before and 
the cross foot behind, which is stiecussation or trotting. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iv. 0. 
I saw Lady Suffolk trot a mile in 2.2G. Flora Temple 
has trotted close down to 2.20, and Ethan Allen in 2.25, 
or less. 0. II’. Holmes, Professor, vii. 

II. trails. 1. To cause to trot; ride at a trot. 

lie that can trot a courser, break a rush. 

And, arm’d in proof, dare dure a straw's strong push. 

Marston, Satires, i. 28. 

2. To ride over or about at a trot. 

This lovely hoy . . . bestrid a Scythian steed, 
Trotting the ring, and tilting at a glove. 

Marlowe, Tamburlaine, II., i. 3 
He made him turn, and stop, and hound, 

To gallop and to trot the round ; 

He scarce could stand on any ground, 

He was so full of mettle. 

Drayton , Nymphidia. 

3. To use a “pony” or some similar means in 
studying; “pony”: as, to trot a lesson. [Col- 
lege slang, U. S.] — To trot out, to cause to trot, as 


a horse, to show his paces ; hence, to bring or draw out 
for exhibition. [Colloq.] 

They would sit for hours solemnly trotting out for one 
another’s admiration their commonplaces of the philo- 
sophical copy-book, until I tingled from head to foot. 

D. Christie Murray, Weaker Vessel, xiii. 

trot 1 (trot), n. [< AIE. trot , < OF. trot = Pr. 
trot = Sp. Pg. trotc = It. trotto (G. trott) ; from 
the verb.] 1. Quick, steady movement; “go”: 
as, to keep one on the trot all day. [Now col- 
loq.] — 2. A gait faster than the walk and slow- 
er than the run. In the trot of bipeds both feet arc 
alternately ofF the ground at the same time for an inter- 
val in each step ; in that of quadrupeds, in a very slow trot 
there is always one foot on the ground, a part of the time 
two feet, and a part of the time three. If fast, there are two 
intervals in each stride when all the feet are off the ground 
(the stride being the distanco in time or space between the 
successive points on the ground touched by the same foot), 
the horse leaving the ground flora the hind feet in succes- 
sion, while in the run he leaves the ground from a fore foot. 
In the trot the limbs move in pairs, diagonally but not 
quite simultaneously, even in the “square trot.” If the 
difference becomes considerable, it constitutes “single- 
footing”; If the difference becomes so great that the ac- 
tion is reversed, and the pair of limbs on the same side 
move together, it becomes “pacing.” While the trot 
is naturally a slower gait than the run, it has become 
the instinctive fast gait in certain breeds of horses. See 
trotter, and cut in preceding column. 

The canter is to the gallop very much what the walk is 
to the trot. Youatt, The Horse (Treatise on Draught). 

In those days, the Star Cambridge Coach, which left the 
Belle Sauvage Yard in Ludgate Hill about 4 r. si., thread- 
ed all the streets between its starting-point and Shore- 
ditch Chuich at a trot. Quarterly llev., CXLVI. 19S. 

3. A toddling child; in general, a child: a term 
of endearment. 

Ethel romped with the little children — the rosy little 
trots. Thackeray, Newcoraes, x. 

4. A “pony”; a “crib.” [College slang, U. S.] 
— 5. A trot-line. '[TJ. S.] — 6. A small line that 
sets off from the mom trot-line, to the extreme 
end of which tho hook is fastened. See trot- 
line. [U. S.] — EggWife-trot. Same as egg-t rot. 

trot 2 f (trot), n. [A var. of trat.] An old wo- 
man : a term of disparagement. 

An aged trot and tough did marie with a lad. 

Turhcrville, Of a Contrerie Mariagc. 

An old trot with ne’er a tooth in her head. 

Shal:., T. of the S.,i. 2. 80. 

trotcozy, trotcosy (trot'ko-zi), n.; pi. trotco - 
zics , trotcosics (-ziz). [Appar. so called as en- 
abling one to ‘trot,’ drive, or travel ‘coz j 1 or 
warm, < trot + cozy ; less prob. orig. * throat- 
cozy , < throat + cozy.] A warm covering for 
the head, neck, and breast in cold weather when 
one is traveling. [Scotch.] 

The upper part of his form . . . was shrouded in a large 
great-coat belted over his under habiliments, and crested 
with a huge cowl of the same stuffs, which, when drawn 
over the head and hat, completely overshadowed both, 
and, being buttoned beneath the chin, was called a trot- 
cozy. Scott, Wavcrley, i. 318. 

trotevalet, n. [ME., appar. < OF. *trotcvalc (per- 
haps referring orig. to Scandinavian myths), < 
Iccl. Thrudhvaldr, a title of Thor ( Thrudhvaldr 
f/odlta, tho heroic defender of the gods), < 
Thrudhr , used only as the name of a goddess 
and of a woman, also in compound names (= 
AS. Thrytho, tho name of a woman ; cf. OHG. 
truta, G. dial, trutc, drude, a witch), + - valdr , < 
valdftj rule: see wield. Cf. waltcrot.] A trifling 
thing. 

Yn gamys and festys and at the ale 
Love men to lestenc trotevalc. 

MS. Hurl. 1701, f. 1. ( Ualliwcll .) 
3 wan tlire traitours at o tale to-gidere weren agein me 
sworn, 

Al ye maden trotenale [read trotcualc j that I haved seid bi- 
forn; 

gc ledde me hi doune and dale, as an oxe hi the horn, 

Til ther as him is browen hale, thcr his tlirotc schal he 
scliorn. Waller Mapcs, Poems (cd. Wright), p. 337. 

troth (troth or troth), n. [< AIE. tronthc , trowthe , 
tro light, etc., var. of treouthe , treuthe , truthc , < 
AS. tredwih , truth : see truth , tho commoner 
form of tho word. Tho proper historical pron. 
of troth is troth; so betroth, prop, be-trotli'. 
Tho pron. troth (given by Sheridan) and the 
worse pron. troth (given by Walker and his 
copiers) are irregular, and are prob. artificial, 
the word in educated use being chiefly literary, 
scarcely occurring in vernacular speech.] 1. 
Truth ; verity : as, in troth (a phrase used inter- 
jectionally, and often colloquially reduced to 
*roth). 

I could wish that from hcncefoorth he would learnc to 
tell troth. Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 560. 

Troth, and I would have my will then. 

Middleton (< and others). The Widow, ii. 1. 

Moll. When will you come home, heart? 

Ten. In troth, self, I know not. 

Dekker and Webster t Westward Ho, i. 2. 


2. Faith; fidelity; as, to pledge or plight one’s 
troth. 

To a gret lady that day be trought plight, 

By gilt at the’fontain of thurstes gladhesse ay ; 

Nothyng so loue ne likyng to my pay. 

Horn, of Partenay (E. E. T. S.), L 822. 
Having sworn too hard a keeping oath, 

Study to break it and not break my troth. 

ShaJc., h. L. L., i. 1. 66. 

troth (troth or troth), v. t . [< troth, «.] To 

plight ; betroth. , . / 

So says the prince and my new-lrothed lord. 

Shak., Much Ado, iii. 1. 38. 

trothlesst (troth'les or troth'les), a. [< troth 
+ -less. Cf. truthless.] Faithless; treacherous. 

A trothlessc or perfidious fellow. 

Vcrstegan, Rest, of Decayed Intelligence (ed. 1628), p. 209. 

Now, trothless King, what fruits have braving boasts? 

Peele, Edward I. 

troth-plight (troth'plit), a. [Early mod. E. 
trouthc-plyght.] Betrothed; espoused; affianced. 
[Obsolete or provincial.] 

This is your son-in-law. 

And son unto the king, who, heavens directing, 

Is troth-plight to your daughter. 

Shak., W. T., v. 3. 151. 

That wench will be troth-plight to th’ first man as will 
wed her and keep her i’ plenty. 

Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia’s Lovers, x. 

troth-plight (troth'plit), v. t. [Early mod. E. 
trouthc-plyght; < troth-plight, a.] To betroth 
or affiance. Palsgrave. [Obsolete or provin- 
cial.] 

troth-plight (troth'plit), v. [< troth-plight, v.] 
The act of betrothiDg or plighting faith, whether 
in friendship or in marriage. Shah., W. T., i. 2. 
278. [Obsolete or provincial.] 
troth-plighted (troth 'pli "ted), a. Having 
plighted troth ; pledged. [Obsolete or provin- 
cial.] 

troth-ring (troth'ring), n. A betrothal ring. 
Mrs. Browning, Aurora Leigh, ix. [Rare.] 
troth-tellingt (troth'tePing), a. Truth-telling. 

Wycherley, Gentleman Dancing-Master, iv. 1. 
trot-line (trot'lin), n. A kind of trawl-line, 
consisting of a stout cord, commonly one or 
two hundred yards long, with baited hooks 
attached by short lines at intervals of two or 
three feet. One end of the line is tied to a stake or 
tree on the bank, and the other is sunk by means of a 
weight. The trot-line takes catfish and other bottom- 
flsh. Sectrairi. [Southern U. S.] 
trotter (trot'er), n. [< ME. trotter, < OF. troticr , 

< AIL. trotarius (cf. also tolutarius), a trotter, < 
trotarc , trot: see trot 1 .] 1. One who or that 
which trots ; specifically, a trotting horse, espe- 
cially one of a breed of horses noted for speed 
in trotting. A great part of the best trotters in the 
United States (where the breed has been brought to per- 
fection) are descended through Hambletonian from the 
English thoroughbred Messenger. The mile record is now 
(1895) held by Alix, which in 1894 at Galesburg, 111., trotted 
a mile in 2 minutes 3, 1 seconds. On the race-track trotteis 
are driven in light skeleton wagons called sulkies. Sec 
froU, «., 2. 

Item, ther be bowt for yow iij. horse at Seynt Feytliys 
feyer, and all be trotterys, ryth fayir horse, God save hem, 
and they be well kepyd. Paston Letters, I. 531. 

My chestnut horse was a fast trotter. 

T. Hook, Gilbert Gurney. (Latham.) 

The trotter represents a breed which has not yet reached 
its limit of speed, and there are very few in the extreme 
front. It was just so with the running horses in the early 
days of that breed, so far as we can judge from the data 
we now have. 

TT. //. Breu-cr, in Rep. Conn. Board of Agri. for Jan., 1890. 

2. A foot, (a) The human foot. [Slang.] (6) The 
foot of an animal used for food : as, pigs’ trotters; sheep's 
trotters. 

trotter-boiler (trot'er-boPl^r), n. One whoso 
business it is to treat the hoofs of animals by 
boiling and other operations for separating from 
the horny parts the fat, glue-stock, etc. Worh- 
shop Receipts, 2d ser., p. 308. 
trotter-oil (trot'er-oil), n. An oil obtained in 
boiling down sheep’s and calves’ feet, 
trottles (trot'lz), ii. [Origin obscure.] The 
prickly comfrey, Symphytum asperrmmn. 
trottoir (trot-wor'), n. [F., sidewalk, <. trot- 
ter, trot: see trot 1 .] A footway on each side 
of a street ; a sidewalk. 

Paris is very badly lighted at nights, and the want of a 
trottoir is a very greUt evil. 

Sydney Smith, To Mrs. Sydney Smith. 

troubadour (trb'bn-dbr), n. [< F. troubadour, < 
Pr. trobador (Pr. also trobairc = F. trouvcrc) = 
Sp. Pg. trovador = It. trovatore ( < AIL. as if *tro- 
pator), < OF. trover, trnvcr, F*. tr ouver = Pr. 
trobar = Sp. Pg. trovar = It. trovarc, find, in- 
vent, compose, < AIL. *troparc , compose, sing, 

< tropus, a song, orig. a figure of speech, trope: 
see trope, trover. Cf. trouvdrc.] One of a class 



troubadour 

of enrlv poets who first appeared in Provence, 
Prance. The troubadours were considered the inven- 
tors of a species of lyrical poetry, cliayicterircd by an 
almost entire devotion to the subject of elm alne lor e, 
and generally very complicated in regard to meter and 
rime. 8 They flourished fiom the eleventh to the la tir 
part of the thirteenth century, pn.icipally m the itn 
of France Catalonia, Aragon, ami imilhcrn It il\. I n 


G502 trough 

Fears concerning his own state had been the trouble troublous (trtlb'lns), a. [< trouble + -OKS.] 1. 
with which lie had hitherto contended. Agitated: disturbed. 

Southey, Banyan, p. 24. ° 


tivated by an inferior class of minstrels see 
troublablet (trub'la-bl), a. [ME. trnnbhihh < 
OP. * troublablc , < trouble r, trouble: see trouble 
and - able .] Troublesome; causing trouble: 
vexatious. 

Lecherie tormentetli hem in that con syde with yrcdv 
venims and troivblable ire. Chaucer, Boethius. i\. intter — 

trouble (trub'l), u,; prot. ami pp. troubled, ppr. 
troubling. [< ME. troublcn, trublen (also trans- 
posed t'urblcn), < OF. troublcr , trubler , troblcr , 
also tourblcr, turblcr, torbler, F . troublcr , trou- 
ble, disturb, < ML. * tnrbularc , < L. turbula, dis- 
orderly group, a little crowd of people, dim. 
of turbo, crowd (> turbare , disturb), = Gr. rrp3r„ ^ 
disorder, throng, bustle (> rvp^a^ctu, disturb): ] 
see turbid, turbulent , and of. disturb, disturb!'-.] 

1. trans. 1. To stir up; agitate; disturb; put 
into commotion. 

An angel went down at a certain season in*o the pool, 
and troubled the water. John v. 4 ■ | 

A woman moved is like a fountain troubled. 

Shak., T. of the S., v. 2. 142. 

2. To disturb ; interrupt or interfere with. 

We caught here a prodlpious quantity of the tlnest fish 

that I line! ever before seen, but the silly Rais greatly . 
troubled our enjoyment by telling us that many of the fish 
in that part weio poisonous. „ 

Bruce, Source of the Mlc, I. 312. 

3. To disturb in mind; annoy; vex; harass; 
afflict; distress; worry. 

Thou didst hide thy face, and I was troubled. Ts. xxx 7. 
The boy ... so troubles me 
’Tis past enduring. Shak., XV. T., li. 1. 1. 

Not so sick, my lord, 

As she is troubled with thick coming fancies. 

That keep her from her rest. 

Shak., Macbeth, v. 3. 3S. 

Tills great Tartarian Prince, that hath so troubled all 
his neighbours, they alwayes call Chan 

Capt. John Smith, True Travels, I. 33. 

He was an infidel, and the head of a small school of in- 
fidels who were troubled with a morbid desire to make 
converts Macaulay, Ilist. Eng., xix. 

Nothing troubles social life so much as originality or 
political life so much as the spirit of liberty. 

J. 11. Seeley, Nat. Bell? ion, p. 140. 

4. To put to trouble, inconvenience, pains, or 
exertion of some kind: used conventionally in 
courteous requests: as, may I trouble you to 
shut the door ? 

Your master’s n right honest man, and one 
1 am much beholding to, and must very shortly 
Trouble his love again. 

Fletcher, Wildgoose Chase, v. 2. 

1 shall trouble you to give my services to my friends at 
Oxford. Arbnthnot, in Lctteis of Eminent Men, I. ISO. 


The trouble about owning a cottage at a watering-place 
is that it makes a duty of a pleasure. 

C. B. Warner, Their Pilgrimage, p. 193. 
4. A source or cause of annoyance, perplexity, 
or distress: as, he is a great trouble to us. — 5. 
Labor; laborious effort: as, it is no trouble. 

Is tw en tv hundred kisses such a trouble? 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 522. 

Insomuch as they have not dared to hazard the revenue 
of Jlgjpt bj sea, but have sent it overland with a guard 
of Soiildieis. to their no small trouble and expences. 

Sandy 8 , Travailes, p. 40. 

G. In law, particularly French law, anything 
causing in jury or damage such ns is llio sub- 
ject of legal relief.— 7. A disease, or a diseased 
condition; an affection : as, a cancerous trouble. 
— 8. In mining. a small faidt. Also called a 


As a tall ship tossed in troublous seas, 

Whom raging windes, threatning to make the pray 
Of the rough rockes, doe diversly disease. 

Spenser , F. Q., II. ii. 24. 
The street shall be built again, and the wall, even in 
troublous times. Ban. ix. 25. 

2. Restless; unsettled. 

His flowing toung and troublous spright. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. iii. 4. 

Some were troublous and adventurous spirits, men of 
broken fortunes, extravagant habits, and boundless de- 
sires. Motley, Dutch Republic, I. 501. 

3. Disturbing; disquieting. 

They winced and kicked at him, and accused him to 
Almb the king that he was a seditious fellow, and a trou- 
blous preacher. Latimer, Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1550. 


condition; an affection : as a cancerous trouble. My troublous dream this night doth make me sad. 

8. In vi ini up. a small fault. Also called a Shak., 2 Hen. VI., i. 2. 22. 

throw, slide, slip, heart, or ehccl:.=Syn. 1-3. In- troublyf (trub'li), a. [< ME. troubhf , trowbhj , 

troblj,, truhyhj, trouble, trowblc, < OF. troubU, 


IS c «v‘ST’ ,rlb,,laUon ' n "“° r ' P,ngUC ' ,0r - 'see froii- 

troublet, a. Same as trnnbhj. blc,v.] 1. Turbid; stirred up; muddy; murky, 

troubledlyt (tmb'ld-li), ndr. In a troubled or i n Ethiopc nllc the Kyveres and alle the Watre3 hen 
nnufncpd ninmirr confusedly. trouble, and theiben soradelle salte, for the grethetethat 

comuseu manner, iomusuui. is there. Mandccillc, Travels, p. 150. 

Our meditations must proceed in due order; not frou- . .. 

hi nil a, not preposterously. These flshens of God shulden ... not medle with 

Bp. Hall. Divine Meditation, xvi. mannis lawe, that is trobly water. _ 

„ , \ J ,, Wychf, Select Works, 1. 14. 

^ 1 ^ >U l ) ^ e )^ l0US i e n (* ru ^ .^ 1011S )» 11 • S- *’ A trouble wyne anoon a man may pure. 

+ obj. house*.] A disturber of the peace ot a palladius, Ilusbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 201. 

liOUSO or bonseliold. Thciloked towardelanneriur, and saugh the eyr trouble, 

Ill-bred louts, simple sots, or peevish trouble-houses. nn d thikkc of duste. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 236. 

Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais 1- 63. g TrouWed con£use(] . distraught. 

trouble-mirth (t rub 1-mt'rtk) «• t< « m ay fall sumtyme that the tmUjhjerc that thou base 

+ obj. mirth .] One who mars or disturbs on- h e no oartworde with actyle werkes, the mare hrynnande 
jovmcnt or mirtli, as a morose person; a kill- desyre thou sail lmfo to Godd. 

jov; a spoil-sport. Uampole, Prose Treatises (F. E. T. S.), p. 81. 

But once more to tills same trouble-mirth, this Rady Var- Tlie (roirMy enourc of oure Ignoraunco. 

„ey. Scott, Kenilworth, xxxvii. Chaucer, Boethius, iv, meter 6. 

troubler (truVU-r), ». [< trouble 4- -cr 1 .] One 3. Turbulent; tempestuous; stormy, 
wlio or that which troubles or disturbs; ono The trouble wynde that hyht Auster. 
wlio afflicts or molests; a disturber. Chaucer, Boethius, i. meter 7. 

I.ct them . . . hurl down their indignation trouflyngt, «. A Middle English form of trifling. 

On thee, the troublcr of the poor world's peace I trouuh (trof), 11 . [X ME. trouqh, trogli, iron, < 

stud-., Rich, ill., I. 3. 221. lr0 g £ ,- 0 /, ft trough, a small boat ( trohscip, 

X. Ai r/ 7, ?/> el 4- . , • 7 . I t a.? T\ j ATTO X fTT 


trouble-rcstt (trub'l-rcst), n. [< trouble, i>., + 
obj. ro.'l 1 .] A disturber of rest or quiet. 

Foul trouble-rest, fantastik prredy-put. 

Sill tester, tr. of Du llartas'a Weeks, ii., The Furies. 

troublesome (trub'l-sum), a. [< trouble + 
-some.] 1. Annoying; vexatious: ns, a trou- 
hlenome cough ; a troublcfoinc neighbor. 

J.ortl riausible. I wou'd not have my Visits troublesome. 

Mania The only wav to tic sure not to have 'em troubte- 
soiil'i Is to make ’em when reople nre not nt liome. 

Wyeherlcij, l’lnin Dealer, 1. 1. 


trochscip, a cock-boat), = D. trog = OHG. MHbr. 
troc (trog-), G. trog — Icol. trog = Dan. tmg = 
8w. trSg, a trougli; cf. It. truogo, a trougli, < 
Tout.; lit. ‘athingof wood,’ orperbaps ‘a log’ 
(sc. hollowed out) ; from the root of E. tree, AS. 
tredir, etc.: sco tree. Cf. trow 2 , troguc, and 
tray i.] 1. An open receptacle, generally long 
anti narrow, ns forwater. Specifically— (n) A wood- 
en receptacle or basin in which to knead dough. 

Site lilted the mass of dough out of tire trough before 
her, and let It sink softly upon the hoard. 

Iloieclls, Annie Kilhurn, xiv. 


Tlie Aral's and people ot tire country nre civil enough, ’ iloieclls, Annie Kilhurn, xiv. 

you ; dm' thc^retro'u^ <»,£$*• " SUaU >' ° WonS ’ dCSis,,Cj *° ’ ,0 ’ d 


curloti?, ami inquisitive. 

J’oeocke, Description of tlic East, I. 1S1. 

2. Difficult; trying: ns, a troublesome shoal or 
roof; a troublesome follow to (leal with. 

I be«hrew bim for his counsel! there is not a moredan- 


or food for animals. 

One meets everywhere in the roads [of Switzerland] with 
fountains continually running into huge troughs that stand 
underneath them, which is wonderfully commodious in a 
country that so much abounds with horses and cattle. 

Addison, Remarks on Italy (Works, ed. Bohn, I. 519). 


, To cast oil on troubled water, free icatfr. = Syn. 3. 
AJJlict, Distress, etc (see ujlUct)\ perplex, agitate, plague, 
pester, badger, disquiet, make uneas}, anxious, or restless. 
II. nitrons. If. To become turbid or cloudy. 
Put aDrope <>f Raw me in clerc Watre, in a Cuppcof S>1- 
ver or in a elere lJacjn, . . . and 3if tlint the liawme be 
fyn and of his on ne kynde, the Watre sclmlle net ere fron- 
blc. Mar.dcville, Travels, p 62. 

2. To take trouble or pains: trouble one’s self; 
worry: .as, (lo not trouble about the matter. 

We have not troubled to shade the outside of this dia- 
gram J. Venn, Symbolic Logic, p. 2ol, note. 

trouble (trub'l), v. [< ME. # trouble , t ruble , tri- 
bud, torblCj turtle, < OF. trouble, tourbh, trouble, 
also a crowd, F. trouble , trouble ; from the verb.] 

1. Vexation; perplexity; worry ; difficulties: 
trials; affliction. 

Man is born unto trouble, as the spaiks fly upward. 

Job v. 7. 

When we might be happy and quiet, we mate trout Jr 
to ourselves. I. Walton, Complete Angler, p 2‘>i. 

2. Annoyance; molestation; persecution. 

For “Ioseph shuldc dyc”playnly dyd tliej 
But pacyently all theyr truble dyd he imbue. 

Joseph of Arimathie (E. I'.. T. s ), p. : $. 
Tyre alone gavethose two powerful prince*. Nibuvh id- 
nezzar and Alexander the Great, more trouble than any 
other state in the course of all their wais. 

Pococke , Description of the F.a-wt, II. 81. 

3 Disturbing, annoying, or vexatious circum- 
stance, affair, or state; distress; difficulty. 

To take arms against a sea of froi/Mrs. 

Shak., Hamlet, iii. 1. 69. 
What was his Trouble with his Brother Geoffrey hut a 
Bird of his own hatching? Baker, Chronicles, p. 53. 


germiH and troublesome way in the world than is that Into 
m hieh he hath directed thee. 

Bunyan , Pilgrim’s Progress, i. 

The Rais said he had a design to have anchored there 
last night : hut, as it was troublesome to get out in the 
morning by the westerly wind, he intended to run over 
to Benin island to pass the night. 

Bruce, Source of the Nile, I. 311. 

3. Tumultuous; turbulent; boisterous. 

There arose in the ship such a froi<W<\«ome disturbance 
that all the ship was in an vprore with weapons. 

Hakluyt's Voyayes, II. 1. 111. 

When cloudless suns 

frhlnchot, or wind Mows troublesome and strong. 

irordiurorM, Naming of Places, vi. 

4j. Troublous; disturbed. 

In the troublesome times ’twas his hnppincsse never to 
he f.equ***tt ed. Aubrey, Lives (Francis Potter). 

^Syn.l and 2. Harassing. wearisome, perplexing, galling, 
troubiesomely (tmb'l-sum-li), ath\ In a trou- 
iilvsomp manner; vexatioiislv. 

lie ma\ presume and become troubiesomely garrulous. 

Charlotte Bronte, Shirley, xxiv. 

troublosomeneS3(tnib'!-snm-nes),ii. The stnto 
of cliarncter o£ bein" troublesome. 

The lord treasurer complained of the troublcsomcncss of 
the place, for tlint the exchequer was so empty. Bacon. 

trouble -state t (trub'l-stat), v. [< trouble , r., + 
obj. state.] . A disturbor of tlio community; n 
disturber of tlio peace. Also used nttribu- 
tively. 

Tliose fair hates these trouble-states still use 
(IYetcnee of common good, the king’s ill course) 
Must he cast forth. Daniel, Civil Wars, III. 

Soul-boiling rage and trouble-state sedition. 

Quarles, Emblems, v. 14. 


(c) A conduit for rain-w ater, placed under the caves of a 
building; an eaves-trough. (d) In printing: (1) A water- 
tight box in which paper is dipped to dampen it for the 
press. (2) The iron or metal-lined box in which inking-roll- 
ers arc cleaned and forms are washed, (c) In fish-culture, 
a hatching-trough. 

2f. A small boat; a canoe or dug-out. 

If none had proceeded further then the inuentions of 
our predecessors, we had had notliyng in the Focts ahoue 
Amlronicus, and nothing in histories ahoue the Annales 
or Cronlclos of Bysshoppes, and had yet liaue snyled in 
trouyhes or in boates. 

It. Fdcn (First Books on America, ed. Arber, p. xlviil.). 

There is a great cauc or ditch of water . . . where come 
every morning at the break of day twentie or tliirtie canons 
or trouyhes of the Indians. Hakluyt's Voyayes, III. 454. 

3. A concavity or hollow; a depression between 
two ridges or between two waves ; an oblong 
basin-slmped hollow : as, the trough of the sea. 

Where the trough of one wave coincides with the crest 
of another, if that crest be equal, the resultant motion nt 
that point is null. This is the result of the mutual inter- 
ference of waves. A. Daniell, ITin. of Fhysics, p. 129. 

4. The array of connected cells of a voltaic bat- 
tery, in which tlio copper and zinc plates of each 
pair are on opposite sides of the partition. — 5. 
In client., a vat or pan containing water over 
which gas is distilled. — 6. In electroplating, a 
tray or vat which holds the metallic solution. 
JS, if. Kn ight — Glass trough. («) A deep and narrow 
box of clear glass for holding objects for microscopic study 
in their natural liquids. ( b ) A similar dovico for holding 
the developing or fixing bath in dry-plate photography 
in order that the changes in the plate submerged in the bath 
can be observed.— Pneumatic trough. See jwiewwafw. 
—Trough of barometric depression, an advancing 
area of Tow pressure, the line of places, lying transverse 



trough 

to the direction of motion, at which the barometer has 
readied its lowest point, and is about to rise. In V-shaped 
depressions the advancing trough is frequently associated 
with a coincident advancing line of squalls, 
trough (trof), v. [< trough, «.] I, intrans. To 
feed grossly, as a hog from a trough. Iiicliard- 
soii, Clarissa Harlowe, VIII. ICS. 

II. trans. To make into a trough, or into the 
shape of a trough. Proc. Soc. Psychical Re- 
search, HI. 4GI. 

trough-hattery (tr6f'hat , f'r-i), n. A form of 
voltaic battery in which the glass or porcelain 
cells are replaced by a trough of wood or other 
insulating material divided into sections by 
insulating plates. Cruikshank’s trough-battery con- 
sists of a trough of baked wood divided into cells by me- 
tallic partitions consisting of a plate of zinc and a plate of 
copper soldered back to back, 
trough-fault (trof'fult), n. In gcol., two faults 
having nearly the same direction, but dipping 
toward each other, so that the mass of rock in- 
cluded between them has more or less of the 
form of ft wedge. The fault-block in such cases is tri- 
angular in cross-section, instead of being rectangular, as 
it would be if the faults both had the same dip. 

trough-gutter (trof'gut’ir), it. Atrough-shaped 
gutter below the eaves of buildings, 
trough-room (trof'rom), «. In fish-culture, a 
hatching-house. 

trough-shell (trof'sliel), it. Around clam; a 
member of the Maciridrr. (where see cut), espe- 
cially the British Mactra solida and M. stid- 
torum. These have a shell of nearly triangular form, 
with thick opaque valves covered with brownish epider- 
mis; a V-slmped cardinal tooth is in one valve, with a 
long lateral tooth on eacli side, fitting into deep grooves 
of the opposite valve. Both species live buried in the 
sand near low-water mark. In some places they are es- 
teemed for tlie table, and in the Netherlands the shells are 
much used for making roads and paths, 
troult (trol), v. and n. An obsolete form of troll l. 
trounce (trouns), v, t.; pret. and pp. trounced, 
ppr. trouncing. [Early mod.E. trounsc; < OF. 
tronccr, cut, mutilate, = Sp. tronzar, shatter, < 
OF. troncc, a piece of timber, tronchc, a great 
piece of timber, a stump; cf. OF. tronc. trunk; 
cf. also troncon, tronson, a truncheon; < L. trun- 
cus, a trunk: see trunk and truncheon.'] To 
punish or beat severely; thrash or whip smart- 
ly; castigate. [How colloq.] 

The Lord trounsed [discomlited, It. V. ) Slsara and all his 
churettes. Bible 0 / 1551, Judges iv. 15. 

Well, sir, you'll dearly answer tills : 

My master's constable; tie'll trounce you for *t. 

Beau, and Ft. (?), Faithful Friends, i. 2. 

troupe (treip), 11 . [< F. troupe, a troop, a com- 
pany: see troop.] A troop; a company; par- 
ticularly, a company of players, operatic per- 
formers, dancers, acrobats, etc. 

She showed me a troupe of fairc ladies, every one her 
lover colling and kissing, chinning and embracing. 

Breton, Drearae of Strange Effects, p. 17. 

troupial, n. See troopial. 
trous-de-loup (tro'd6-lo'), n. pi. [F. : irons, 
pi. of iron, hole ; dc, of ; loup (< L. lupus), 
wolf : see wolf.] Trap-holes or pits dug in tho 
ground, in tho form of inverted cones or pyra- 
mids, each with a pointed stake in tho mid- 
dle, to serve as obstacles to an enemy, 
trouset (trouz), n. [Also trews, q. v. ; < OF. 
troussc: sets trousers, truss.] Trousers; trews. 

[Ventidius] served as a footman in his single trouscs and 
grieues. Holland, tr. of Pliny, 1. 177. 

"trousedt (trouzd), a. [< trousc + -er7 2 .] Wear- 
ing trousers; clothed with trousers. Drayton , 
Polyolbion, xxii. Also troicscd. 
trousering (trou'zfcr-ing), n. [< trousers + 
-im/l.] Cloth for making trousers, especially 
material made for the purpose, 
trousers (trou'z6rs), n. pi. [Formerly also trow- 
sers , trowzers , trossers ; a later form, with appar. 
accidental intrusion of r, of trouscs , troivscs( also 
troozc, trews) , < OF. irousscs, pi., trunk-hoso, 
■breeches, pi. of troussc, bundle, package: seo 
truss, of which trousers is thus ult. a differen- 
tiated plural.] A garment for men, extending 
from tho waist to the ankles, covering tho lower 
part of the trunk and each leg separately ; origi- 
nally, tightly fitting drawers ; pantaloons. Seo 
strossers . In tho early part of the nineteenth century 
long frilled drawers reaching to the ankles were worn by 
girls and women, and called trousers. 

The youth and people of fashion, when in the country, 
wear Iromers, with shoes and stockings. 

Pococke, Description of the East, II. ii. 10. 

Trousers (brace®) were not worn tilt after the Parthian 
and Celtic wars, and even then only by soldiers who were 
exposed to northern climates. Encyc. Brit., VI. 457. 

On the abandonment of the latter [bases] these large 
breeches or-sloppes became an important and splendid 
part of apparell ; and while the long hose were either sup- 
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planted by or new christened the trauses [read trouscs], 
the upper stock or the breeches worn over them received 
the name of trunk hose. Blanche. 

i=Syn. Breeches, Trousers, Pantaloons. Breeches are prop- 
erly short clothes, leaching just below the knee; the use 
of the word for trousers is erroneous and vulgar. Trou- 
sers is the old word for the garment common in Occidental 
nations to cover the legs of men ; many, especially in Eng- 
land, still insist upon the word, and confln epantaloons to its 
historical sense. Mnny, however, especially in America, 
are satisfied with .pantafoons/colloquially, pants) for trou- 

’ sers. 

trousse (tros), ?». [F., a bundle, quiver: seo 

t rHs.s.] A number of small 
utensils carried in a case 
or sheath together ; espe- 
cially, such a sheath with 
knives, tweezers, and the 
like, hung from the girdle, 
and worn during tlie mid- 
dle ages. Compare etui , 
equipage 1 , 4. The trousse 
is now rather a collection of 
tools or implements for serious 
work, and for men rather than 
for women : as, a surgeon’s 
troussc. 

trousseau (tro-so'), a.; 
pj. trousseaux (-soz'). [< 

F. trousseau, a bundle, kit, 
bride’s outfit, trousseau, OF. trousseau, torscau, 
a little truss or bundle (ef. It. iorscllo = Pr. 
trosscl = Sp. torzal), dim. of troussc, a bundle, 
truss : see truss. Cf . trousers.] 1 . A bundle. 

There [in ttic 'scrutoire] lay the total keys, in one mas- 
sive trousseau, of that fortress impregnable even to armies 
from without. Be Quinccij, Spanish Nun, § 5. 

2. The clothes and other outfit of a brido which 
she brings with her from her former home. 

trout 1 (trout), n. [< ME. troutc, troiotc, < AS. 
tnth l, < OF. truitc, < L. tructa, also tructus (ML. 
trutta, trotta), < Gr. rpoiKnig, a sea-fish, < Tpioyuv, 
gnaw, eat.] 1. A fish of the family Salmonidix, 
Salmo trutta, with blackish spots, common in 
the colder fresh waters of Europe, and highly 
esteemed as a food-fish and game-fish ; any spe- 
cies of the same section of Salmo( see Salmo (ft)); 
a river-salmon, salmon-trout, or lake-trout, (a) 
In Europe, under the names S. trutta and S./ario, numer- 



Trousse, from a French il- 
lumination of 1350. rr, the 
troussc. (From Viollet-le- 
Duc's "Diet, du Mobilicr 
franca is." ) 



European Trout (Salmo trutta). 

oub forms have been alternately combined and then sepa- 
rated into subspecies and varieties, or accorded full spe- 
cific rank. Day considers that there are but two species 
of British Sahnonidtr — the salmon, Salmo salar, and the 
trout, S. trutta . Others divide the latter into S. trutta and 
S. fario , and these again into others, as S. cambricus, the 
aewin ; S. gallivensis, the Galway trout; S. stomachicus, tlie 
Gillaroo trout; S. levcnensis, tne Loch Leven trout; etc. 
(5) In Americn there are several black-spotted trouts, spe- 
cifically distinct from tlie European S. trutta, but belong- 
ing to the same section of tlie genus Salmo, commonly 
called fr<m/,with or without a qualifying term (like the spe- 
cies of Sal vel inns: sec def. 2). All these inhnbit western 
portions of tlie continent. Such are S. gairdneri, with 
mod cratc-8 f zed scales, 120 to 150 in a row, and 10 anal rays, 
of the Pacific slope waters; the rainbow-trout, S. irideus 
(see cut under rainboic-trout), closely related to the forego- 
ing, native of streams west of the Sierra Nevada, and now 
much diffused by pisciculture; the .Rocky Mountain trout, 
S. jmrpuratus (see lakc-lrout, 1, and cut under Salmo). 

And now, having caught three brace of Trouts , I will 
tell you a short talo as we walk towards our breakfast. 

J. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 00. 

2. A fish of tho family Salmonidtc and genus 
Salvclinus (with its section Cristivomcr), re- 
sembling those called in Europe cliar. See Sal- 
vclinus, and cuts under char 4 and lahc-trout , 2. 
All the American chars are called trout, with or without a 
qualifying term. These are red -spotted. The leading forms 
arc the common speckled trout, or brook-trout, of eastern 
North America, S. fontinalis; the blue-backcd trout, S. 
oquassa, of Maine, Vermont, tfc.; tho Dolly Varden trout 
of tho Pacific slope, S. malma, whoso red spots arc very 
large; together with the great lake-trout, S. (Cristivomcr) 
namaycush. See phrases following. 

3. Any fish of tho family Galaxiidcc (which 
see). — 4. With a qualifying word, one of sev- 
eral fishes, not of the family SalmonidtC, resem- 
bling or suggesting a trout. Seo phrases be- 
low. — Bastard trout, the wcakflsh Cynoscion nothus. 
[Charleston, U. S.] — Bear-trout, tho great lake- trout. 
[Lake Superior.]— Black-finned trout, Salmo nigripin- 
nis of England.— Black-spotted trout, Salmo purpura- 
tus, the silver or mountain trout of western North Amer- 
ica: specified as S. pleuriticus. — Black trout, the Lake 
Talioo trout : specified as Salmo henshawi. — Blue-backcd 
trout, Salmo oquassa; tlie oquassa.— Brook-trout, (a) 
The common American char, Salvelinus fontinalis. See 
cut under char. [Eastern North America.] (b) One of 
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several different trouts (not chars) of the western parts 
of North America, of the genus Salmo. See def. 1 (6). — 
Brown trout, the common European trout, Salmo fario. 

— Californian brook-trout, tlie rainbow-trout, S’abno 
irideus. See cut under rainbow-t rout.— Cutthroat trout, 
the Rocky Mountain brook-trout. — Deep-water trout. 
(«) The great lake- trout. [Great Lakes.] (6) A weakflsh or 
sea-trout, Cynoscion thalassinus. [Charleston, TJ. S.] — Dol- 
ly Varden trout, a Californian cliar, Salvclinus malma.— 
Galway trout, Salmo gallivensis of England. — Gillaroo 
trout, Salmo stomachicus of England.— Golden trout, 
the rainbow-trout. — Gray trout, a sea-trout— the sque- 
teague. See cut under weakflsh. — Great lake-trout. 
(«) Salvclinus namaycush. See def. 2. (b) Salmo ferox of 
England.— Ground-trout, a malformed common trout 
(Salmo fario) of Penygant in Yorkshire, England, having 
a singular protrusion of the under jaw.— Lake Tahoe 
trout, a variety of Salmo qnirpuratus found in Lake Ta- 
hoe, Pyramid Lake, and streams of the Sierra Nevada. 
Also called locally silver trout and black trout. — Loch 
Leven trout, Salmo levcnensis of Great Britain.— Loch 
Stennis trout, Salmo orcadensis of Great Britain.— 
Mackinaw trout, the great lake-trout. See cut under 
lake-trout, 2. — M alm a. trout, the Dolly Varden trout. — 
Mountain-trout, (a) The black-spotted trout, (b) The 
black-bass, Microptcras salmoides. [Local, U. S.] — Ocean 
trout. See ocean.— Fot-hellied trout, the great lake- 
trout. — Red-spotted trout, (a) Same as brook-trout (a), 
(b) The Dolly Varden trout.— Red trout, the great lake- 
trout. — Reef-trout, the great lake-trout.— Rio Grande 
trout, Salmo spilurus, inhabiting also tlie streams of the 
Utah basin.— River-trout, the common European trout, 
Salmo fario.— Rocky Mountain brook-trout, Salmo 
purpuratus, the Yellowstone trout, or salmon-trout of 
the Columbia river. See cut under Salmo. — St. Mary’s 
trout, the three-bearded rockling. [Local, British (Pen- 
ryn).]— Salt-water trout, a sea-trout— the squeteague, 
or a related species of Cynoscion. See Cynoscion , and cut 
under weakflsh.— Schoodic trout, the great lake-trout. 

— Sehago trout, the great lake-trout.— Shad-trout, the 
trout-shad or squeteague.— Shoal-water trout, the great 
lake-trout. — Stiver trout, (a) A malformed common 
trout (S./ario) of Malliam Tarn in Yorkshire, England, hav- 
ing a defective gill-cover, (b) The black-spotted trout, or 
mountain-trout of western North America, (c) The Lake 
Tahoe trout.— Speckled trout, the brook-trout. — Spot- 
ted trout, (a) One of different American trouts spotted 
(1) with black (sec def. 1 (6)); (2) with red — a speckled 
trout (see def. 2). (6) The weakflsh or sea-trout Cynoscion 
maculatu8.— Sun- trout, the squeteague, Cynoscion rega- 
lis.— Waha Lake trout, a local variety of Salmo purpu- 
ratus, found in Waha Lake, Washington.— White trout, 
(a) A variety of Salmo fario. See finnac. (6) The bastard 
trout.— Yellowstone trout, Salmo purpuratus, the Rocky 
Mountain brook-trout. See cut under Salmo.— Yellow 
trout, a malformed trout with the same defect as the sil- 
ver trout (a). (See also bull-trout, lake-trout, rainbow-trout, 
rock-trout , salmon-trout, sea-trout.) 

trout 1 (trout), v. i. [< trout 1 , a.] To fish for or 
catch trout. 

trout 2 f (trout), v. i. [Var. of troat.] Same as 
front. 

Bcre. To bellow as a Stag, to trout as a Buck. Bi’er. To 
bellow, to bray (in tearmes of hunting we say that the red 
deere bells, and the fallow troytes or croynes). Cotgrave. 

trout-basket (trout'bus"ket), n. An anglers’ 
creel for carrying trout. It is usually made of wil- 
low or osier, and of a size capable of containing from ten 
to twenty pounds of fish. 

trout-bird (trout'berd), n. Tho American gold- 
en plover, Chnradrius dominions. E. P. Ives. 
[Massachusetts.] 

trout-colored (trout'kuFord), a. Speckled like 
a trout: specifically noting a white horse spot- 
ted with black, hay, or sorrel, 
trout-farm (trout'fiirm), n. A place where 
trout are bred and reared artificially, 
troutful (trout'ful), a. [< trout + -ful.] Abound- 
ing in trout. [Rare.] 

Clear and fresh rivulets of troutful water. 

Fuller, Worthies, II. 1. 

trout-hole (trout'hol), n. A sheltered or re- 
tired place in which trout lio. 
trout-hook (trout'huk), n. A fish-hook specially 
designed or used for catching trout, 
troutless (trout'les), a. [< trout + -less.] With- 
out trout. [Rare.] 

I catch a trout now and then, ... so I am not left trout- 
less. Kingsley, Life, xxiii. 

troutlet (trout'let), «. [< trout + -let.] A young 
or small trout ; a troutling. Hood, Dream of 
Eugene Aram. 

trout-line (trout'liu), n. A fishing-line specially 
designed for or used in fishing for trout, 
troutling (trout'ling), n. [< trout + -ling 1 .] 
A troutlet. 

trout-louse (trout'lous), n. Same as sug. 
trout-net (trout'net), n. Tiie landing-net used 
by anglors for removing trout from the water, 
trout-perch (trout'pfirch), «. 1. A fish, Pcrcop- 
sis guttalus, of the family Pcrcopsida;. See cut 
under Pcrcopsis. — 2. The black-bass. [South 
Carolina.] 

trout-pickerel (trout'pik' , 6r-el), a. Bee pickerel. 
trout-rod (trout 'rod), n. A fishing-rod specially 
adapted for taking trout, 
trout-shad (trout'shad), n. Tho squeteague. 
trout-spoon (trout'spon), n. A small revolving 
spoon used as an artificial bait or lure for trout. 
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trout-stream (trout'strora), «. A stream in 
which trout breed or may bo taken. 

trout-tackle (tront'tak‘1), 11. Fishing-tackle 
specialty adapted or designed for taking trout. 

trouty (trou'ti),n. [< tronO 4- -y/ 1 .] Abounding 
in trout. 

Little inconsiderable rivers, ns Awlier, Fim 15 -111.1 II.. 

like, scarce worth naming, but Ironln ton 

Colton, in W niton - Aw. - 11 " 1. 

trouvSre (tro-vur'), »<• [E., < tram ' ' ■ 1 , " 1 : 
troubadour.'] Ono of tlie medieval jm.i' 
northern France, whose product ion- parin’,. ■ 
of a navrativo or epic character, and tlin- con- 
trast broadly with the lyrical, amatory, and 
moro polished effusions of the tinulmdonr-. 
The 'roll's of the trouveres indnilo tlic clraeon. ill a' , 
the fnliliimx, poems of the Iiounil Talih- ijdc, tin "11"- 
manceof thu Jtose," “Itcynniil the l'o\,"ctc. Abo fn.n- 
veur. 

It is to the North of France and to the Troitvi ns tl. it 
we arc to look for tlic true origins of our modern )!(• ia- 
turc. Lou ell, Study Window*, p 212. 

trover (tru'vfcr), «• [( OP. tronr, P. t rounr = : 
Pr. trobur = Sp. Pg. trovar = It. trorare , find, in- 
vent, < AIL. *troparc } compose, sing. Of. tu>u- 
ba doin', trourerc , and trcasnrc-lrorc . J Prnpoi 1\, 
tlic finding of anything; specifically, in lor * 
(a) the gaining possession of personal j«»<»p- 
orty, whether by finding or otherwise; (/») a 
common-law action for damage* lor tin* wrong- 
ful taking or detent ion of goods from the 
sion of a not her. Oi iglnallv this act ion w as l*a*u d <>n t lie 
finding h> defend.intnf the jiluintf tl'o goods and i on\ i 1 ting 
them to’his own 11*0. In totir-c of time, ln»weu*i, the 
Miggistionof the (hiding bee une mere matter of form, and 
nil that had to ho pmicd « ns that the goods wen* the 
plaintitl ’h and that the defendant had concerted them to 
Iiisow n me. In this action the plaintitl could not r« com 
the *.pi eille chattel, hut onlj ilnm.ig* 1 * foi Its i on\rr*l<>n. 
'lhe notion for fituh damages Is now callul an aclt»n J >r 
conn /vi on, 

trow 1 <trd), r. /. [< ME. troxren, trouicni, tn it « 

iron, tnnivfn, < AS. irnhnan, tnnnan , beln \e, 
trust, confide, also show to bo true, justify, = 
OS, l r nun = OFrics. trotnen = D. ro'troinnn, 
trust {tionwni, marry), = MLO. tnnem — OHO. 
tnfnct n, trmi'i n , trfu n , MIKJ. (ruin it, trfo it. Iron- 
irni , Iron nt, O, (ration, hope, believe, trtiO, = 
led. trim = S\v. Dan. fro, boheve. = Ooth. tmu- 
an, believe, trust ; connected with the adj. AS. 
triowt, etc . true, from a root (Tent. \f tn t) 
found also in tni.st : see true, a. f trm , a., and 
tni't.] If. To believe; trust. 

Wliosi w<<1 trvut her hue 
Nemaj I'llemh 1 mnrinorc 

/.'••in vt ttf' ih <■<•, 1. r.'ir. 

I hen repentant the) 'ganci) 
o in) Juait that tnnt tl inim i w ' 

Hr, rtf , I« iln 1'- Ode. 

2. To t lutik ; suppose. 

Tin 1 b nigh tin. 1 ’.i«tell si tt r fr>* tin ic* th »i tin l tn uni 
not tin M'undi of tin ImriK might not thldi r b* n to rd«* 
Merton K. J’.. 1. S ). hi. oc.. 
\\ t 'll e i* our lior-i h one in ist< rh * 

An g it tin in tn>ir *>1 .1 1 11 mi':, mi wo 
ll.ittl. ->i IS, ■!/, tt, tl tin, he (I lllidV It tllads, ) J|. go) 

s.ild Mu 0 Ildin.il I ftntr )«>u to .• one o' (hi King's 
I’ni) < h .11 1 1 1 *1 1 , > on r Sniio »■< W 'Id 

/.‘•if 1 r, 1 hioliieh •, |» ‘.'7'* 

Until in Mi ink thd mt\ mt l»i ui-i he dll tin thing* 
tint win 1 iininttnit d him 1 i; m not l,tik< Mil 
I trow, ot trow, I phiuM'udd' 1 I tm|in tioii- and > \|>n ■< 
hv i / 1 <mtnn|>t in nib oj iniltgn mt Hirpii- * e« i * I \ « quit* 
.ill tl* t<- J >< •/«/. , 

\' hat tl III I o -t I n,<\r Mmw thSulnh* . . n i hore * 
Shut., M W . of W , U l oj. 
hat linn I dmu tn i r, 

J o tiring tin se !*• ir< ah 'ill n e * 

liemt anti / / , W it at **1 1 « i d »\’i iji in i ‘2 

V h it .Hi - in truu r ('h.tvtn'lu Ml I u •] in 1 

trow- Mtnlll, II, fA var. I*1 tumuli ] 1 A 

ehnnn*) or *.p<,iit of wood t * »r c» n\ » \ i*i • "> a • «*r 
t<> ?i mill: !i ilium* * Minn t nm *- ii-i 1 m tin* 
jilur.il with tin* same souse: n**. tlo- imil tun s, 
(Scotch.] — 2. A boat with an opt n hw-vc’.l 
ior tish : a sort of fishing-srua* lv nr hghti j*. 

'In and i oiiiihII tin >in In tin in hn *i • u d l-u 
g'uivng with tlie Js.igi ik,mh >i ns hij ng« t'i v in u t«> o ' , 
as wele in trtnniM a“ otheiw\ve |i\ *1 md> and t v Cm n 
kep>ng ilowne of the m.uket. 

Ltutlnh ( tilth ( I. I I s > ,, i |_ 

trow’’’ (Iron), n. Same as tlroir'* ui.d 

trowandiset, n. Same us (nation , j; , . 

(hi ] losr, 1. 

trowantt, «. anil ». A Mhhllc Ib.f-li li I, .mi ..f 
truant. 

trowel (trou'cd),?i. [Early mod. E. h",i,n, tm- 
cll, < ME. trial , tnd/r , froin/lh , < < >J- . trio ! b , ti ;i- 
clc, < L. fndja , a small latile, a dippi r, dim. of 
trua, a siiiTing-spoon, skimmer, ladle. | 1. A 

tool, generally consisting of a flat long triungu- 
Inr, oval, or oblong blade of iron or atccl, lilted 
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with a handle, used by masons, plasterers, and 
bricklayers for spreading and dressing mortar 



T, ...-I . 

Lcmll |> ittr rr> |>»i V t' ur|, A. ! n tt uers* trowit ; e, I.on'lon 
'• il**rn tr< «ct: ./. I'hil i I'l *i i |- Olrrii i rn.V trowel; t,f, c, inolctcrs* 
«rl ; h, intitig it »« 1; i. | lotc/Lr.* Iruwct; j, turner trowel; 
a , , if * e *i tn»»' I ^ 

ami jdaster. and for cutting bricks, and also by 
moid'Ts for smoothing the *dirfnco of tlic sand 
or loam conijiosing the mold. 

In one lnn«! Sword-, in th* other Troireh hold. 

Suleearr, tr. of Hu Ikirtas’n Weeks, 11., The Decay. 

2. A gnrdf nors’totd, like a small spade or scoop, 
n-ed for taking up plant* and for other pur* 
pn*(v. See lig*-. / above. 

Th- tnid tlr-ti* ful ofte It must dlstreync. 

I'nllnthti*, HuMwiidrlc (K. F. T. S.), p. 10. 

3. A tool used in oil-cloth manufacturing to 
spread paint and remove what may ho super- 
llnon-. It is made of steel, i* U feet long, and 
very elnstie, and ha** a handle near tlie broad 
end.— To lay on with a trowel, 1 ty«r njireml thick- 
lv and coar*-! lv ; hence, to llatti r gm««l). 

Will 6 »id : that was lui,l vn trill < n trvtnl. 

Shnk , Ah you Like It, I. 2. 112. 

trowel (troti'el), »•. pr«-t . and ]»p. troweled , 
from lb d. ppr. troirdnuj, troinllhuf. [< troircl , 
«.] Todn-s*, form, of ’apply with a trowel: ns, 
trom led stucco. 

trowel-bayonet (t n»u 'el-1 »a p-net), n. See/my- 
oiu t. 

trowelbeak (trou'el-ln'k), n. One of the brond- 
throats.or birds «»f the family J'.unjla mid;r ; the 
('orijdon nnnatranus nf Sumatra: so called from 
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t r -! • il i< . » i / >i i > >• i !• . n*i/* ), *»i»li « i llin- i f l < ik 
|r . . t. ir 

the shape of the very broad, depressed beak, 
w liirh i- about a- w id** at t he base as it is long, 
trowlf, r. and >*. An obsol«*t«* spelling of trollK 
trowsedl, a. See turns' il. 
trowseringt, n. An obsuleb sj»elling of troii - 
s * nun. 

trOWFCTSt, trowzerst, e. jd. Obsolete Spellings 

oi (l II St I v, 

Tr0X0lid„-) f ff. ( NL.(r:ibt ieius.l7Pl2),< dr.r/iia;, 
a w i i-vil, lit . *a gnawer/ < r/iJe nr, gmiw.l A cti- 
i ions gi me *>t hipatostiet scaralueitl beetles, 
h » \ 1 1 1 g It\ e \entral segments visible and the 



7*rf» '•irnii'/iiit. 

u, kria | t. pupa; e, t>cettc ; d, r,f, leg, ccrvic.it plate, amt 
in ixi I la (with palpi) of larva, enlarged. 
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epimera of the mesotkorax not reaching the 
rounded cox re. They arc oval dark-colored beetles, 
usually with a rough surface. They feed upon decompos- 
ing animal matter, and many species are found about the 
refuse of tanneries and upon the hoofs and hair of decaying 
animals. About 100 species arc known, of which about 20 
arc found In the United States, as T. monctchus. 
troy (troi). n. Short for troy weight. 
troy weight (troi wat). [Early mod. E. also 
Troic weight , earlier weight of Troy (weyght of 
‘ Troyes , Arnold's Chron., p. 108) : so called with 
ref. to Troyes , a town in France, southeast of 
Paris, of considerable importance in the four- 
teenth century. Nearly all the principal towns 
or scats of commerce in the middle ages had 
their own weights and measures, the pound, 
foot, gnllon.ctc., varying from one town to an- 
other, sometimes even from one quarter to an- 
other. The pound of Troyes in the early part 
of the fourteenth century was adopted to some 
extent in other places and in England, but was 
then specifically designated as “ of Troyes” (E. 
of Troy). Later, troy weight losing recognized 
connection with a locality, the first element 
became a mere attributive, and the phrase was 
thus generally reduced to troyJ] A weight chief- 
ly used in weighing bread, silk, gold, silver, and 
articles of jewelry, but now only for gold and 
silver. It was brought Into England in the latter part 
of the reign of Edward III., and was adopted for the 
coinage in 1G27. The tabic of troy weight Is as follows: 
I'ouml. Ounces. Pennyweights. Crains. 

1 = 12 = 240 = fi, 700 

1 - 20 = -ISO 

1 = 21 

The pound avoirdupois Is equal to 7, COO grains troy. See 
avoirdtijm* nnd weight. 

Item, to do make me vj. sponys, of viij. ounce of troy - 
vyyht, well fncyoml and dubbjl gylt. 

Part on Let lent, I. 422. 

trut, a. See true, 
truaget (trb'iij), 11 . See trciciiyr. 
truancy (tri’/nn-si), ». [< tru<m(t) + -ci/.] Tru- 
ant conduct ; "tlie linbitor practice of playing 
truant. 

I hint many flnttcrlnp reproaches for my late truanc, , 
from these parties. Mine. 1)' Arhlau, Diary, I. GIVI, 

Agent of truancy. See wjent. 
traandt, truandiugt. Old spellings of truant, 
InaniliiKj. 

truandiset, n. [ME., also truauntline, trinran- 
<tac, trmcmidisc, troiranti/se, < OF. tntandise, < 
tnmml, vagabond: see truant.] A vagrant life 
with begging. Ham. of the Ha sc, 1. G(i04. 
truant (trii'ant), «. and a. [Formerly also tri- 
rant; < ME'.’ truant, traaunt, trnand, treicandc, 
truant, Irowant (= MI), trameunt, Ira wan t, ir:t- 
irant), < OF. trnand, truant, a vagabond, beg- 
gar, rogue ; also adj. trnand, beggarly, roguish : 
= l*r. trnan ( truanda , fem.), a vagabond, = Sp. 
Indian = Pg. trnan (ME. reflex truannus, tru- 
dann.e, trutanus', tratannnr). a balloon, jester; 
prob. < Urel. ’trnan. later (after F.) truant, vaga- 
bond (of. trail;, a wretch, truer, pity, etc.), = 
W. tiunn, wretched, trnan, a wretch (cf. trn, 
wretched), etc.] I. n. If. A vagabond; a va- 
grant ; an idler. 

All thynges nt this day fnlleth at Home, except all ontly 
tlirsr yili-li treirmule *, I e« tours, tumblers, plaiers, . . . 
lucler?, imil such other, of whom there Is (now nml to 
many. Golden Look, xli. 

2. One who shirks or neglects duty; especially, 
a child who stays away from school without 
leave. 

I have a truant keen to chivalry. 

Shnk., I lien. IV., v. 1. HI. 
To play truant, to stay from school without leave. — 
Truant- school, n cert Hied industrial school to which in 
i J rent Dritahi children who habitually nbsent themsehes 
from school without leave, or who frequent the company 
of rogues or ci iminals, are committed by ouler of a magis- 
trate, umler the provisions of the Elementary Education 
Act. 1*7(1. 

II. a. 1. Idle; loitering; given to shirking 
duty or business, or attendance at some ap- 
pointed time or place: especially noting chil- 
dren who absent themselves from school with- 
out leave. 

A frirnnf boy I pars’d my bounds 
T’ enjoy n nimble on the banks of Thames. 

CoirjH'r, Task, I. 111. 

2. Characteristic of a truant ; idle; loitering; 
wandering. 

J la in. lint what, in faith, make you from Wittenberg? 

Hot. A truant disposition, good my lord. 

Shnk., Hamlet, !. 2. 10i>. 

To lag behind with truant pace. 

llrydcn, tr. of ViigU’s Georgies, HI. 70S. 

truant (trii'ant), r. [< ME. truanten , trowantcn f 
tniaudni , < OF. inlander , play the truant. < inl- 
and, truant: see truant , ».] I. iutrans. To idle 
away time or shirk duty; play truant. 
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Ills backwardnessc in tlie Vniuersitie hath set him thus 
forward ; for had lice not truanted there, he had notbecne 
so liastie a Diuinc. 

Bp. Earle, Micro cosmograpliie, A Young Itawe Preacher. 

They lost the ir time, and truanted in the fundamentall 
grounds of paling knowledge. 

Milton, Prclatical Episcopacy, 

n. tm us. To waste or idle away. [Rare.] 

I d.u o not be the author of truant ing the time. Ford. 
truantingt (trC/nnt-ing), u. [< ME. “ truanting , 
tnnuiudnig ; verbal n. of truant, r.] Same as 
Font, of the How, 1. 0721. 
truantly ( t rfi'-'ut-b). a, [< truant 4- -7;/ 1 .] Tru- 
ant : id!-*: in d to shirk school or other 
duty. r. To dor. "Works (ed. I. 040. 

Vt » lu i o h* • n \ some good nccrewe, nm onclic to 
tm ’ /') • • 1. -Ul’^ . . m to liew-entred nouiccj . . or to 
xuII-Mv imp- -ni Ii nt ... 

Florio , It. Diet., Ep. Ded., p. [f»]. 
truantly (u-o'ant-li), adr. [< truant 4* -ty*.] 
A s a truant. Jnip. Died. 

truantship (fro' ant-ship), n. [< truant 4- -ship.'] 
The conduct of a truant; neglect of employ- 
ment or study. 

I would not haul* the master citlier froune or chide with 
him, If tin* child e liaue done his diligence, and vsed no 
trs.ni hip tK*r«.iu. Ascham. Scholemaster, p. *27. 

trub 1 (train, n. [See trujjle , .] A truffle. 
trub 2 (tririO, n. [Origin obscure.] A slattern, 
trublef. An old spelling of trouble . 
trabtailt (trub'tfil), n. A short, squat woman. 
J in* worth. (Imp. Diet.) 

trubylyt, a. A Middle English form of trnuhly. 
truccageb n. An obsolete spcllingof truckage*. 
truce ( 1 1 os), v. [Early mod. E. also’ trusc, treirsc; 

< ME. Iran s. treotvi^, truces', tnnees , truici 
tru*'. trau'i', triirs. trus (> OF. trues), pi. of 
In m , ol»". E. true, a truce, pledge of recoucili- 
at ion : see Inn, n. Truce is thus ult. a plural 
of tr.n . Cl’, the*', pi. of die, pence , pi. of penny, 
bod it ’ . pi. of body.] 1. An intermission of 
ho'-’tibti* specifically, a temporary cessation 
or su-|m n-ion of hostilities mutually agreed 
upon b\ tin* commanders of two opposing 
force-, g* a* rally for some stipulated period, to 
admit ot m got iqt ion, or for some other purpose. 

3 he h \i< 1! tl: wnc lu panne new nveyn , 

No tr, io>. «,.<• tal.m lie non poyntunent, 
l.iitl -4 n.*ng MgliUncaml many l.nyghtcz sla>n. 

Vwr>nlt *( r ~ E- T. « ), 1. 300G. 
A t* nip /Tirj sti c pi n«inn of the operations of war at one 
or mon* pi tc.« i-> c tile d truce or armistice. A truer may 
be tpi ii il uf« mni' to operations before n fortress or in 
a di«tri< t or In-Uso-n ccit.dll detachments of armies; or 
genci d. impb uur ti mvpcnMon of hostilities in all places. 

IPooh-vo, Introd. to Inter. Law, § 148. 

2. Ri“*}dte; 1 1 mporary quiet or intermission of 
action, pain, contest, or the like. 

Take truer while w itli these Immoderate mournings. 

limit. and FI., Coxcomb, iv. I. 
J.i t me li.ii'* truce, \ evition, for some minutes. 

Shirley, Traitor, ii. 1. 

3f. IiVeomdJi.ninn: peace. 

Prhold the peaccfnll Done 
Jhirip- in In - b**ik the Peace-branch, boading weal 
Am! trm ■ with Cod. 

Snbf * r , tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Ark. 
Flag or truce, e ••• pm-.— Truce of God, n suspcnEinit 
of prr. it* (• '.<!•• n \ieh v.a 1 oWrvid, chiefly ill the elev- 
en'll ..nd t >’ * ’'Mi i • ’ituiU<-, in France, Italy, England, etc. 
Th* t*;m* of e .i i tiuce usually provided that Filch 

fiiel- »io*ild til tbo more important church fo«* 

th.ih .u* * * fit , oi fimn Thursday evening to Monday 
monihi'.:, o* du* in*: th" ]n liod ot Lent, or the ’ike. 'lids 
jii i<- tn ■ piti-dm* 1 hy the church dining tlic middle 
ng( st i min/ it< th * evils of private war, fell gradually Into 
di- .i *-» a*- t!i- ltd* i i ot the vaiious countries became moi e 
jkim ei fill 

truce-breaker f trn-'brit* k6r), n. One who yio- 
si triioo, covenant, or engagement. 2 Tim. 

iii. It. 

truceless (trds'l**-), a. [< truce 4* -less.] 1. 
Without truer*: as, si (cureless war. — 2. Grant- 
ing or holding no truce; unforbearing, 
truchmnnr, trudgemant (trucli'man, truj'- 
man), //. [Aho truehnnan, trouehman, truck - 
tnrnt, tnifpnan : < F. trueheman, truchuncnt = Sp. 
trujantou, < Ar. Uirjcmdn , an interpreter: see 
drat/Ofiinu, drayman.] An interpreter. 

The go at luike answered them hy his truclonan. 

Hakluyt's Voyaycx, II. 01. 
Ilavieg by bis fm/iitAutan [read trouchman r i\ paidon 
cr.oM. Pccle, I’olyhyinnia. 

I am tmrhmnn, and do flourish before this monsieur. 

B. Jonson, Cynthia's llevels, v. 2. 

trucidationt (Iro-si-da'shon), n. [< L. trucida 
tio(n-), < trncidarc , kill.] ” The act of killing. 
Coel f ram. 

truck 1 (tnik), v. [< ME. trukken , t ntl'icn, < OF. 
trorjuer , tracker = Sp. trocar = Pg. trocar == It. 
truccarc, truck, barter (Olt. also scud); origin 
■unknown.] I. intrans. To exchange ; swap; 
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barter; hence, to traffic; deal; trade by ex- 
changing commodities; bargain; negotiate: 
followed’ with with or for ( with a person, for a 
thing). 

If eithir would they take any money for their fruite, but 
they would trucks for olde shirtes. 

Hakluyt's Voyages , II. 227. 

How brave is he ! in agarded coat ! You were best truck 
i rith him ; e’en strip, and truck presently ; it will become 
you. B. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, ii. 1. 

II. trans. 1. To exchange ; give in exchange ; 
barter; swap: as, to truck knives for gold-dust. 

To buy, sel, truckc, change and permute al and euery 
kind and ki tides of xxaics, niaiclinndizes, and goods. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 259. 

To truck the Latin for any other vulgar Language is 
but an ill Baiter. Iloicell, Letters, ii. CG. 

Then died a Rambler; not the one who sails 

And trucks, for female favouis, beads and nails. 

Crabbe, Woiks, I. 117. 

2. To peddle ; hawk. 

We showed him the wares we brought for him, and the 
cotton yarn we had trucked about the country. 

B. Knox (Arher’s Eng. Garner, I. 40G). 

truck 1 (truk). u. [< OF. troq, troc , F. troc = 
Sj). trneco , trueque, exchange, barter, = Pg. 
tmeo, change of a piece of gold or silver, troca , 
barter; from the verb.] 1. Exchange of com- 
modities; barter. See truck system, below. 

And no commutation or truckc to be made by any of the 
petie marehnnts without the assent abouc said. 

Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 228. 

The earliest form of exchange must have consisted in 
giving what was not wanted directly for that which was 
wanted. This simple traflie we call barter or truck, the 
French troc. Jcvons, Money and Mecli. of Exchange, p. 3. 

2. Traffic; intercourse; dealing. [Collnq.] 

Much other truckc we had, and after two dayes he came 

aboord, and did rate and drinkc with vs very merrily. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, I. 82. 

3. Tlio truck system. 

It is no doubt difficult to woik the lumber trade, where 
gangs of men me despatched great distances, or the fish- 
ing trade, without some resort to truck. 

Sir C. IE. Dilhc, Probs. of Greater Britain, i. 2. 

4. Commodities for barter or trado. ( a ) Small 
wares; stuff; goods; gear; belongings; hence, rubbish. 
[Colloq.] 

Retaining Tbquantuin to fiend from place to place to 
procure truck for us. 

Mourt's Journal, in Appendix to New England’s Me- 
(modal, p. 300. 

They gin' her a 'lmndancc of truck ; I don’t know what 
all ; and none of cm holp her at all. 

.1. B. Longstrcct, Georgia Scenes, p. 192. 
(6) The produce or n market-garden. II T . S.]— Truck 
Act. (a) An English statute of ls31 (1 ami 2 Wm. IV., c. 
37) requiring wages of workmen to be paid in coin or cur- 
rent money instead of goods, (b) A statute of !S70(33 and 
31 Viet., e. in.*.), also called the Truck Commission Act, 
which appointed a commission to inquire into the work- 
ing of the net of 1S31.— Truck system, the practice of 
pajing the wages of workmen in goods instead of money. 
This practice has prevailed in Great Britain and else- 
where, paiticulaily in the mining and manufacturing dis- 
tricts, t he masters establishing warehouses or shops on 
which the workmen in their employment receive orders 
fiom time to time for supplies of provisions, etc., tlic rest 
of their wages, if any, being paid in money at the end of 
tlic month, or in orders which may be discounted at the 
store. In some instances the woikmcn receive payment 
of their wages in money on n tacit or express understand- 
ing that they arc to resort to the premises of their mas- 
ters for such necessaries as they requite. Under this 
system the workmen have often to pay exorbitant prices 
for their goods, and from the great facility alfoided to 
them of piocuring liberal supplies of goods in anticipa- 
tion of wager, they arc apt to be led into debt. The system 
was prohibited in Great Britain in 1831, by statute 1 and 2 
William IV., c. 37, which requires that the wages of work- 
men bo paid in coin oi cuuent monej, and not in goods. 
The system, however, still flourishes more or less openly, 
truck- (truk), n. [Appar. (by corruption of tro- 
chusto^trucJ.us, trucks, whence the assumed sin- 
gular true I: ?) < L. troehus,n hoop, ML. a wheel, 
top, etc., < Or. 7()0\ or, a wheel, disk: see trochus. 
Cf. truckle.] 1 . A small wooden wheel not bound 
with iron; a cylinder. — 2. A wheeled vehicle, 



of which there are many kinds, -used for moving 
or transporting burdens, (a) A small barrow with 


truck-farm 

two very low’ wheels near one end, on which sacks, bales^. 
boxes, or other heavy packages may be tilted to be moved* 



Trucks. 

a, hand-truck ; b, crane-neck truck. 


from one place to another ; a sack-barrow. (6) A two-, 
three-, or four-wheeled barrow used for handling baggage 
at a railw’ay-station ; a baggage-truck, (c) A strong and 
heavy two- or four-wheeled vehicle, typically with small 
wheels and a low body, for carrying stone, iron, and other 
heavy loads. Trucks receive a number of descriptive 
names according to their use or construction, ns stone- 
truck, cotton-truck, crane-neck truck (with a curved reach),. 
building-truck (for moving buildings), etc. ( d ) An open 
railway-wagou, used for conveying goods by rail. [Eng.] 

3. A group of two, three, or more pairs of wheels 
in ono frame, for supporting one end of a rail- 
way-car or locomotivo ; a car-truck. The frame 
carried by the four wheels of a horse-car is also called a 
truck ; but the term appears to be applied chiefly to the 
bogie-truck. See cut under car-truck. 

4. In gun., a circular piece of wood or metal, like 
a wheel, fixed on an axletree, for moving ord- 
nance. See casemate-truck. — 5. A circular piece 
of wood fixed on the head of each of a vessel’s 
highest masts, and having small sheave-holes 
in it through which signal-halyards are rove. 

AVe painted her, both inside and out, from the truck to- 
tlic water's edge. Jl. II. Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p. 55. 
Back- truck locomotive, double-truck tank-locomo- 
tive. See locomotive. — Hand-truck, a two-wheeled bar- 
row* for moving freight. It has low’ wheels and a pair of 
upi Ighl handles. Sec cut a, above.— Hose-truck, a two- 
or four-wheeled vchiclo for carrying fire-engine hose.— 
Ladder-truck, a long four-wheeled vehicle for carrying 
ladders, hooks, and other supplies of the fire-service.— 
Leading truck (naut.), a small cylindrical piece of wood 
with a hole in it. seized on to the rigging as a fair-leader 
for some rope.— Sack-bolding truck, a truck arranged to 
hold sacks upright while being filled. It has a hoop to 
hold the mouth of the sack open. E. II. Knight. — Swing- 
motion truck. See swing-motion. 
truck 2 (truk), v. t. [< truck*, n.] To put in a 
truck ; send or convey by truck : as, to truck 
cattle. 

The first run of the blood from the cut throat of the ani- 
mal is collected in round, shallow pans, which are trucked 
to cool shelves, where coagulation soon follows, and then 
the albumen is dried and sold to button manufacturers. 

Sci. Amcr., N. S., LVIII. 37C. 

truck 3 (truk), n. [< It. trucco, “ a kind of play 
with balles at a table, called billiards, but prop- 
erly a kind of game vsed in England with cast- 
ing little bowles at a boord with tliirteene holes 
in it ” (Florio), =Sp. truque , truck, truco, a push 
at truck, also a table for playing truck; pi. tru- 
eos, truck. Cf. troco, from the same source.] A 
kind of game (seo etymology). Compare troco. 

This is called the French game (of billiards], and much 
resembled the Italian method of playing, known in Eng- 
land by the name of Trucks, which also had its king at one 
eml of the table. Strutt, Sports and Tastimes, p. 397. 

truckage 1 (truk'uj), n. [Formerly also true - 
cage; < truck* + -agc.] Exchange; barter. 

Without the truccage of perishing Coinc. 

Milton, Reformation in Eng., ii. 

truckage 2 (truk'nj), n. [< truck- + -aye.'] 1. 

Conveyance by tracks or wagons. — 2. Money 
paid for conveying goods or merchandise in 
trucks; charge for or tho expense of convey- 
nnco hy truck. 

truck-bolster (truk'bol' , st6r), n. («) A beam 
or cross-timber in tho middle of a railway- 
track, attachod by a ccntor-pin to the body-bol- 
ster, and supporting tbe car-body. Seo cut un- 
der car-truck, (b) In a six-wheeled track, a 
frame composed of two timbers at cacli end 
called sjiriiig-brams, resting upon springs, and 
ono in the middlo called a truck-center beam, 
tho eontor-plato being socurod to it, and tlie 
throe timbers being connected hy longitudinal 
iron bars or wooden beams. 

Truckee pine. See pine 1 . 

trucker (truk'er), n. [< tracts + -or 1 .] 1. One 
who trucks; ono who traffics by exchange of 
goods. 

Let them not in ; 

I know them, swaggering, suburbian roarers, 

Sixpenny truckers. Massinger, City Madam, iii. 1- 
2. A truck-fanner; a market-gardener, or one 
who soils garden-stuff, especially at wholesale. 
[U. S.l 

truck-farm (trnk'fiirm), n. A farm devoted to- 
market-gardening. [U. S.] 



truck-farmer 

truck-farmer (truk'fnr'mtir), II. A farmer who 
raises vegetables, fruits, etc., for the market, 

a market-gardener on a largo scale. [U.b.j 

truck-house (triik'lious), n. A house erected 
for the storage of goods, used liy early Jviglisli 
settlers in America in trading with the Indians. 

trucking-house (truk'ing-hons), «. Mim as 
truck-house. 

The French came in n pinnnuc to l'enoh-col, etol nil- it 
n truckiwj-housii bclonpin- to J'limoiith. 

Winthrop, llist. New rntrl .nil, I. .'1. 

truck-jack (truk'jak), n. A ]ifting-.i:i< k sus- 
pended from a truek-ftxlc, nml used Jo In' 
or other heavy objects for loading Jo ' v * 

bodied sleds or wagons. K. JJ. Knight. 

truckle (truk'l), m. [Early mod. E. troerlc, < 
ME. *lrokcl , t rooky! (in comp.), < Mb. fractal, 
a small wheel, a wheel of a pulley, a pulley, < 
L. troctca , trochlea , a sheaf, pulley, < Or. 
lea, rpoxtiia, a pulley, < rpoxpc, n wheel : 
trochus, and ef. trochlea , trochilus -. Cf. truck-, 
as related to fvoc/i iw.] if. A wheel of a pulley ; 
also, a pulley. 

Jabol, ft frucMc or pullle. . . . J/oiyfc\ ft frucJte fro n pul- 
lie. ro'/ZM/.f. 

2. A small wheel or caster. Sterne , Tristram 
Shandy, ii. 200, — 3. A small tint cIiccm*. 
[Prov. Eng.] — 4. A truckle-bed. Scotty Abbot, 

I. 230. 
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truck-pot (truk'pot), n. Same as track-pot. 
truck-shop (truk'shop), n. A shop conducted 
on the truck system; a tommy-sliop. 
truck-store (tvuk'stov), n. Saino as truck-shop. 

Appleton's Ann. Cye.. 18SG, p. 84. 
trucos (trb'kos), n. [Sp.: see truck*.] A game. 
See truck'd. Prescott. 

truculence (tvo'ku-lons or truk'u-lens),?i. [<L. 
imeuli ntia, < truculent ns, truculent: see trucu- 
[,>,{.] The state or character of being frucn- 
I< nt ; v.ivagenoss of manners and appearance ; 
f»T<u*iouMicss; ferocity. 

truculency (tvu'ku-lpn-si or truk'u-lon-si), ii. 
[< tr or it Inter (see -ry).] Same as truculence. 

Itoloves not tjrnnny: . . . (lie truculency of the sub- 
net who tiansactH tlii? In* approves not. 

Waterhouse, On Lortcscuo (IGC3), p. IS I. 

truculent (tro'ku-lent orlruk'u-lent). a. [< OF. 
truculent = Sp. Pg. It. trucuicuin, \ L. Irucu - 
tmtu*, fierce, savage, ferocious, < trur (true-), 
tierce, wild.] 1. Fierce; savage; barbarous. 

A barbarous Scythln. when* the fnvngc ami truculent 
Inhabitants . . . Ii\e upon milk, and ilesh roasted In the 
mui . Pay- 

2. Inspiring terror; ferocious. 

The trembling hoy his brethren's hands, 

liielr truculent n*pcct«, and senile hands, 

lb held. Samly*, Christ's Passion. 

3. Cruel ; destructive. 


Where bo those kltchinstulTes here? shall we have 
no attendants? shew these Gentlemen into a clo*e tootnc, 
with a standing bed in’t, uml a truckle too; jou are wil- 
come, Gentlemen. 

I Icy wood, Koyal King (Works, cil. 1*74, VI. •U>). 
truckle (truk'l), r.; pret. and pp. truckled, ppr. 
truckling. [< truckle , «.] I. irons. To move 
on rollers or casters; trundle. 

Tables with two leg? and chair? without bottoms were 
JrucUed from the middle to one t ml of the room. 

Mirn: Jlurnni, r.iinilla, HI. IX (Paries.) 

II, intrans. If. To sleep in n truckle-bed. 
See truckle , »., 4, and truckle And. 

Drawer. Now jou arc no, sir. will jou go to bid? 

Pedro I’ll truckle lure, hoy ; give mj* another pillow 
J!eau am! 77 .Coxcomb. i fi. 

Hence — 2. To be tamely Mibordinnte, us a pu- 
pil to his tutor, ora servant to his master; yield 
or bend obsequiously to the will of another; 
submit; cringe; act in a servile manner: usu- 
ally w ith to or under. 


Pestilential seminaries, according to their grnsancssor 
pul it il It y , i.»u«e more or lc«s truculent plagues, some of 
such malignity that they enecate in two hours. 

Harvey, The Plague. 

truculently (tro'ku-lent-li or truk'u-lont-li), 
title. In a truculent manner; licrecly; destruc- 
tively. 

Trudeau’s tern. See tern*. 

trudge 1 (truj), r. *.; pret. and pp. trudged , ppr. 
trudging. [Formerly also fridge; origin obscure. 
Connection with tread, unless bv confusion with 
drudge * , is impossible. Skeat suggests as the 
nrob. source S\v. dial, truga = Norw. iruga = 
icel. thr'tga, snow-shoe.] To make one’s way 
on foot; walk; travel on foot; especially, to 
travel wearily or laboriously on foot. 

Thence dy d I trudy huainwnrd, too lcarne yf she linnlyc 
rt turned. * Stanihurrt, .Knelti, 11. 

Nay, If you fall to fainting, 

Th time for me lo trudge, 

PUiehrr (and Mat Huger 1), Lovers’ Progress, 1.2. 


He will never, while he li\< s, tritelle under any b« Ivor 
any faction, hut do Just as hh own n-esm and judgment 
direct* , and, when he cannot me that freedom, he* will 
h.oe* nothing to do in public affairs 

Pr }’[!*, Hi an, III 2.7. 

The got eminent true 1 , Ire, condescend* toctjole tiam, 
and tli ops all prosccutiun of tin lr crlnn -. 

PrunUm, Autobl«>g., p. X-X 


lie was a faithful, nllect Innate*, simple soul ns ever 
trudged after the heels of a philosopher. 

Sterne, Sentimental Journey, p. XX 

trudge 1 (truj), n. [< trudge *, r.] A weary or 
laborious twill; or trani]». [Colloq.] 

We si t out for the two miles * trudge to Doughtown. 
Arch. 1'orU .<, in Lug. Illust. Mag., Aug., lb* I, p. COS. 


truckle-bed (truk'l-bed), n. [Early mod. E. 
troccU bed; < ME. t rooky the d ; < truekh + htd*. 
Cf. trnndlc-lnd, a diff, word of oquiv. incnning.) 
A lmd the frame of which inns on v heels; es- 
pecially, one which is low enough to be wheeled 
under a high or standing bod, remaining them 
during thodny, and rolled out for use at night; 
a trundle bed. The truckle-bod was formerly 
appropriated to a servant or subordinate, and 
also to children. 

There ’t> In'* rhiuubir, his !ioum\ his cnslb , Ills standing 
bed and trur\l» bed. Shut , M. W . of W . 1\. f>. 7. 

Well, go thy ways for as pwiet a hna^ttd pigt* as ewr 
lay at his m MerX feet in a truckle t„ it 

Mtddlftini, More l>i«SL*mhltrs bedd» s Wninch, I I. 
Hat, that In 11c upon the trurkl* 

W title his young nui'dir lletli o'n hh htad 

/•n Holt satin s. II. G. 
Augustus. . . slept on a trurklc bed without hangings. 
J'roude, Short studies on (beat Subjects .»d ter., p ‘J« i. 

•truckle-cheese (truk'l -clie/), ». Same as 
truck f c , 3. 

truckler (truk'lcr), n. [< truckle + -/rk] One 
who truckles or yields obsequiously to the will 
of another. 

Let him call me truckler. Tennyson, Qn» cn Mary, Hi 4. 
truckling (truk 'ling), p. a. Apt to truckle; 
cringing; fawning; slavish; senile; u1m>, char- 
acteristic of a truckler: as, a truckling t.\pc- 
dient. 

They were Buhdued and intuited h\ \liniulu’ • 
tain?, and continued undir wural m\dnt»««nK .i -null 
truckling state. Sir(ft, Nold. >* and 0*mm< in, U. 

truckman 1 (truk'mau), v. ; pi. true! no n (-men). 

[< truck*. + »irni.] One wdio trucks or e\ changes, 
truckman- (truk'mau), ??.; pi. truck nun (-men). 
l< truck- + man.'] A truck-driver; a cutter ur 
carman. 

truck-master (truk'nu’is'ttr), n. An oHiccr 
charged with the supervision of trade with the 
American Indians. Compare truck-house. 


trildgo-t (truj), ii. [Abbr. of trudgeman.'] An 
interjireter. 

One thing raid twice fa? we Fiy commonly ) de^enicth a 
trudge. kyly, lluphues Anal, of Wit, \i. 137. 

trudgemant, ». Sen truchmon. 
true (tri»), a. [Early mod. E. also treir , trace; 
< ME. true, tnure , (retie, trace , triire , treoire , < 
AS. t noire, try ire (also gctmhcc, gctrfpce) = OS. 
triuu i = OFries. fnifin =I). /rouir = MLG. truire , 
Ell. trou = OlHJ. *tmnri, MIKE triinrc, 0. treii 
(also DIKE gitrimei, MIKE gt triune, CE git rat) 
= Icel. tryggr , trur = Sw\ trogen = I)an. tro — 
Doth, tnggirs, true; from n root (Tout. tru, 
Aryan \/ dru) seen uNo in trow*, trust , etc., and 
in bl*ni"S. itruiri, druid*, faith, druicit, believe. 
Hence ult. true, truce, truth, troth, etc. Cf. 
al**o frmr 1 , trust*, and trig.'] 1. Conformnblo 
to fact; being in accordance with the actual 
state of things; not false, fictitious, or errone- 
ous: ii<, a trite story; a true statement. 

Sum Men pc) n that the! lien Sepulture? of grctc Lordcs, 
tint much f unity me; hut that in not tretre. 

Mandecille, Travels, p. f»2. 
Wh*d juopo'-Itiun i? there respecting human nature 
wldeh is absolutely nml universally truef 

Macaulay, Mill on Government. 
|7V«e* in this sense I? often mad elllptically for that is true , 

ui if i, true. 

Trur, I liive married her. Shak., Othello, I. X 70. 

Vour only road now, sir, la York, York, ulr. 
tireen. True, but yet it cornea t>cnnt of the jirojiliecy: 
I mtoln was l^omlon I**, and York simll be. 

Dchhcr and HVfr'frr, Northward Ho, i. 1.) 

2. Conformable to reason or to established rules 
or custom; exact; just; accurato; correct. 

They were all Illiterate men ; the ablest of them could 
not write true English — no, not common words. 

\Yinthrop, llist. New England, II. 175. 
Apelles drew 
A Circle regularly frt/r. 

Prior, ITotogcncs nml Apelles. 
A translation nicely true to the original. Arbuthnot. 


true 

It is not always that its [the trumpet’s] notes are either 
true or tuneful. Dickens, Martin Chuzzlewit, xil. 

3. Conformable to law r and justice; legitimate; 
rightful: as, the true heir. 

An oath is of no moment, being not took 
Before a true and Lawful magistrate. 

Shak., 3 Hen. VI., i. 2. 23. 

4. Conformable to naturo; natural; correct. 

No shape so true, no truth of such account. 

Shak., Sonnets, lxii. 

5. In hiot. : (a) Conforming or conformable to 
a type, norm, or standard of structure; typi- 
cal: as, an amoeba is a true animal; a canary 
is a true bird; the lion is a true cat; a frog or 
toad is not a true reptile, (h) Genuine; true- 
bred; not hybrid or mongrel: as, a true merino 
sheep. Also used adverbially: as, to breed 
true. — 6. Genuine; pure; real; not counter- 
feit, adulterated, false, or pretended. 

Lor vntruc praise ncucr giucth any true reputation. 

Puttcnham, Arte of Eng. 1’oesie, p. 22. 
Never call a true piece of gold a counterfeit. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV. , ii. 4. 539. 
Unbind the clinmis that in slight fables lie, 

And teach that trutli is truest poetry. Cowley. 

7. In anat., complete; perfected: as, true libs 
(that is, thoso which articulate with thebreast- 
honc, as distinguished from false or floating 
ribs) ; the true pelvis (that part of the pelvis 
below the superior strait or ihopectineal line); a 
true corpus lutoum (the complete corpus luteum 
of pregnancy, as distinguished from the same 
body unaffected by the result of conception). — 

8. Free from falsehood; habitually speaking 
the truth; veracious; truthful. 

Master, wc know’ that thou art true, and tenclicst the 
way of God In truth. Mat. xxii. 1G. 

I am too plain and true to he suspected. 

Fletcher, Valcntlnian, lv. 2. 

9. Firm or steady in adhering to promises, to 
friends, to one’s principles, etc.; not fickle, 
false, or perfidious; faithful; constant; loyal. 

No noon may he trexce to liym-sclf hut he first be trace 
to God. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), i. 65. 

Fair Is my love, but not so fair as fickle; 

Mild as a dove, but neither true nor trusty. 

Shak., Passionate rilgrim, 1. 8G. 
There Is no such Treasure as n true Friend. 

Howell, Letters, I. vl. 5G. 
A mercenary Jilt, and true to no Man. ' 

Wycherley, Plain Dealer, Prol. 
He had seen the path of duty plain before him. Through 
good and evil he was to be true to Church and king. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 

10. Honest. 

For why a trace man, withouten drede, 

Hath tint to parten with a theves dede. 

Chaucer, Good Women, I. 4G4. 
Kick preys make true men thieves. 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 721. 

11. Sure; unerring; unfailing. 

At find she appear’d in Page and Disdain, the trued 
Sign of a coming Woman ; llut at Inst you prevail’d, it 
seems ; did you not? Wycherley, Plain Dealer, iV. 1 . 
Identically truo. Sec identically. — Out of true, not 
exactor true as to relation of lines or adjustment of parts. 
— To comotrue. See come. — Truo apogee. Scoaixygec, 
i.— Truo as toucht. See touch.—' True bill, in law, a 
1>IU of indictment indorsed bv a grand jury, after Inves- 
tigation, as containing a well-founded accusation. — True 
course, croup, discount, error, horizon, etc. See 
antr/ei, 5. croup* , etc.— True place of a star orplanet, 
in artron., the place which a star or planet would he 
seen to occupy if the effects of refraction, parallax, aber- 
ration, nml equation of light were removed, or the place 
which it would occupy If ^ iewed from the earth’s center, 
supposing the rays coming from It to move with infinite 
velocity and not to be subject to refraction. Sometimes 
only refraction and parallax are supposed removed. — 
True suture, vein, etc. Sec the nouns, = syn. 1. Veri- 
table, actual. See reality.— 8 and 9. Sincere, honorable, 
truet (tro), n. [< ME. truwc, tru, trace, < AS. 
tnow, also tveihra, truwa, truth, faith, fidelity, 
compact, = OS. trewa = OFrics. triuwc = MEG. 
truwc, trouwc, LG. trouc = OHG. friuwa, MHG. 
triuwc, G. treue = Sw. Dan. tro , truth, faithful- 
ness, = Goth, triggwa, a covenant (> It. tregua 
= Sp. tregua = Pg. tregoa = Pr. tregua = OF. 
trire , irieve , F. treve, a truce; cf. treaguc); from 
the ailj., AS. tredwe, etc., true, faithful: see 
true, a. Henco tho plural trues, now truce as 
a singular.] 1. Truth; fidelity.— 2. Agree- 
ment; covenant; pledge. 

Ho Beide thnt he yedc to sechc trewy* of the princes and 
the lmrouns from thokynge Aitliur that theSnisnesmyght 
be driven onto of the londc. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), Hi. 540. 

Leagcs nml trues made by princes, ... to the breacho 
where of none excuse is sufficient. 

Sir T. Ftyot, The Govemour, Hi. 6. 

3. A temporary cessation of wav, according to 
agreement; respite from wav; truco. See truce . 
In tymo of trace on linukyngc woldo he rj’de. 

Chaucer, Troilus, Hi. 1779. 
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Thanne flml Doth wltlulrnive, ami Derthc lie lustiee, 

Ami Daw e the dyker ikye for hunger, 

But if God of his good n esse graunt vs a treivc. 

Piers Ploivman (B), vi. 832. 

He 1 Charles the Simple] therefore sente him [the Bishop 
of Rouen) an Ambassadc to . . . Rollo, to require a true 
or truse for iii. mouthes. Fabyan , Chron. (ed. 1539), 1. 227. 

true (tro), r. t . ; prot. ami pp. trued, vrar. truing, . 
[< true, n. Cf. froirE] * If. To verity. 

Be also intrcaterl to have a continuall and conscientious 
care not to impeach the Parliament in the hearts one of 
nnother hy w hispering complaints, uasilier told then tiyed 
or trued. X. HVmf, Simple Cobler, p. SI. 

2. To make true in position, form, adjustment, 
orllu* like: give a right form to; adjust nicely; 
put a keen, line, or smooth edge on; make ex- 
actly straight, square, plumb, level, or the like: 
a workmen's term. 

About sires of washed emery progressiv ely finer are 
eniphyed for grinding the lenses to the true flguie, or, as 
it is calhil, tracing the lens. 

Byrne, Artisan’s Handbook, p. 102. 

true-blue (tro'blo'), a. and n. I. a. See true 
blur , under blue. 

For his Religion . . . 

’Twas Prcsbjterian, true-blue. 

S. Butler, Hudihras, I. i. 191. 

II. u. A person faithful to the principles or 
characteristics of a body or class. 

Be merry, true-blue, be merry; thou art one of my friends 
too. Randolph, Ilej for Honesty, ii. 3. 

“Thi« gentleman here Jermyn made a slight back- 
ward movement of the head — “is on*’ of oursebes, he is 
n true blue." George Eliot, Felix Holt, xvil. 

Especially — A Scotch Covenanter, (b) A British sailor; 
n man-of-war’ *-man. 

true-born (trii'burn), a. Of genuine birth ; hav- 
ing a right by birth to any title. 

WlierrVr I n-nmlrr, boast of this I can, 

'Jbonpli bmbh'tl, jot a triid/orn Englishman. 

Shat:., ltlcli. II,, I. 3. 300. 

true-bred (trB'liml), a. 1. Of a genuine or 
reeoi’nizial lireeil: as, a true-bred horse. — 2. Of 
Pennine breeding or education: ns, a true-bred 
gentleman. 

true-derived ftru'de-rivd'), a. Of lawful de- 
scent; legitimate. Slink. , liich. III., iii. 7. 200. 
[Karo.] 

true-devoted (trij'df-vO'ted), n. Full of truo 
devotion and honest zeal. Slink., T. G. of V., 
ii. 7. 0. [Hare.] 

true-disposing (trii'dis-po'zing), a. Dispos- 
ing. arranging, nr ordaining justly; just. 
Slink.. Kiel,. Ilf,, iv.,4. 55. [Karo.] 

true-divining (tro'di-vi'ning), n. Having a 
true pn—eiitiment. Slink., Tit. And., ii. 3. 1114. 
[Itare.] 

true-hearted (tro'hiir-'ted), n. Being of a faith- 
ful heart: honest; sincere; not faithless or de- 
ceitful: as, a inn -hearted friend. 

true-heartedness (Ir6'hiir f ted-nes), n. Fidel- 
ity; loyalty; sincerity. 

true-love (triS'luv), n. and a. [< ItE. trctcc-lore, 
orig. two words: see true, a., aud tore', ». Tlio 
word has an accidental resemblance to Icol. 
trulnfn (— Sw. trnln/cn = Dan. trolorc), betroth, 
< fieri, faith. + Infn, praise: see true, >/., and 
Inn", r, Th" elements are only tilt, related.] 

1. v. 1. On" truly loved or loving; one whoso 
love i- ph dged to another; a sweetheart. 
"Wien gat >i jour dinner, m>' handsome jcung man?" 
*'l dim <1 v. l in) trur-lure." 

Lord KandaHChM'i Ballads, II. 219). 

2. A plant of Europe and temperate Asia, Paris 
quadrifoha : so named because its four leaves 
are set tog<»th'*r in the form of a heraldic true- 
love knot. Also hcrb-truclore. See herb-paris 
and Pari <r. — 3f. A condiment for sweetening 
the breath. 

riuli r Ills tongc a tmcc tore he beer. 

For Derby wendo he to ben gracious. 

Chaucer, .Miller’s Talc, 1. 50G. 


true; truth; faithfulness; sincerity; reality; 
genuineness; exactness; accuracy. 

CJariz iherdc tlies ille reuthe 
Of treivnesse and of trewthe. 

King Horn (E. E. T. S.), p. 05. 

In triteness, and so metliinks too. 

B. Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, iv. 1. 

truepenny (tro'penH), n. [< true + penny.] 
An honest fellow. [Familiar.] 

Say’st thou so? art thou there, truepenny? 

Shale., lfnmlet, i. f>. 150. 
Go, go thy ways, old Trite-penny! thou hast but one fault: 
Thou art even too valiant. Fletcher, Loyal Subject, i. 3. 

truer (trd'er), n. A truing-tool. 

true-stitch (tro'sticli), v. "Through-stitcli: ap- 
plied to embroidery exactly alike on both sides 
of the foundation. 

Sister, i’ faith, you take too much tobacco; 

It makes you black within, as you are without. 

What, true-stitch, sistei ! both your sides alike! 

Be of a slighter work ; for, of my word. 

You shall be sold as dear, or rather dearer. 

B. Jonson, Case is Altered, ii. 3. 

true-tablet ( trii'tfi'hl), u. A table for playing 
hazard. 

There Is also a bowling-place, a tavern, and a true-table 
[vnr. trey -tabic]. Evelyn, Diary (1019), p. 193. (Davies.) 

truff 1 t (truf), v. t. [Origin obscure.] To steal. 
[Scotch.] 

Be sure to truff \ ifs pocket-book. 

Ramsay, Lucky Spence. 

truff-f, ii. A transposed form of turf. 

No holy truffc was left to hide the head 
Of holiest men. 

Sir J. Davies, Humours, Heaven on Earth, p. 48. (Davies.) 

truffle (truf'l), n. [Formerly also trujlc ; = D. 
truffcl = G. triiffcl = Sw. tryffcl = Dan. triiffcl , 
< OF. trujlc, with unorig. I, ior trufc , truffc , F. 
truffc = I J r. truf a = Sp. truf a , truffle ; prob. < L. 
tubera , neut. pi. (taken later as fem. sing.) of 
tuber, an esculent root, a tuber: see tuber. Cf. 
F. tartoujlr, < Olt. tartuffola , tartoffalo (Milan- 
ese tartuffol, Venetian tartufola) ', truffle (> G. 
tar tuff cl, hirtoffcl, potato), also tartuffo , tartufo , 
truffle; prob. < L. terra? tubera, 4 earth-tubers k 
terra:, gen. of terra, earth ; tuber, tuber. Cf. tri- 
fle L] A subterranean edible fungus, especially 
of the ascomycctous genus Tuber. The common 
English trufllc, T. . rstivum , is roundish in shape, and is 
covered externally with polygonal warts. It is black out- 
side, and brownish veined with white inside, and grows 
in calcareous soils, usually under birch- or oak-trees. 
Truftlcs arc much esteemed as an ingredient in high- 
seasoned dishes. As there is no appearance above ground 
to indicate their presence, dogs and pigs are frequently 
trained to find them hy the scent, and scratch or root 
them up. Many persons also become expert iu selecting 
the places where 
they are likely to 
grow. 'I lie most 
famous field for the 
production of truf* 
ties is the old prov- 
ince of Perfgoid in 
France. The com- 
monest species of 
the French mar- 
kets Is T. mclano- 
sporum. T. mag- 
nntum is the garlic- 
scented trufllc of 
Italy. Other edible 
specie* of Taker arc 
T. brumale, T. 
mrsenterieum, etc. 

The celebrated po- 
tato-like trufile of 
Italy, etc., is Ter- 
fezia Iconis. The 
false trufllc, which 
Is frequently sold 
in the English and 
continental markets, Is Scleroderma vulgarc, allied, as is 
the so-called red trufile, Melanogaster variegatus, to the 
pu filial Is. See Tuber, 2, and compare tuckahoc. 

A dish of truffes, which Is a ccrtainc earth nut, found 
out by an hogg train’d to it, and for which thoso animals 
nrc sold at a greate price. Evelyn, Diary, Sept. 30, 1044. 



T ruffle ' Tuber met a nos for urn}. 
section, showing the interior structure ; 
b, jr ascus. 


trugmant, u. Same as truckman. 
truing-tool (tro'ing-tol), n. An apparatus for 
cutting tho face of a grindstone, etc., to keep 
it true or accurate; a grindstone-truer. E. U. 
Knight. 

truish (tro'ish), a. [< true + -ish 1 .] Somewhat 
true. [Rare.] 

They perchance light upon something that seems truish 
and newish. Bp. Gaudcn , Tears of the Church, p. 19S. 

truism (tro'izra), n. [< true + -tsip.] An un- 
doubted or selr-evidcnt truth. 

Conclusions which in one sense shall be true and in 
another false, at once seeming Paradoxes and manifest 
truisms. Berkeley, Minute Philosopher, vii. 

= Syn. Aphorism, Axiom, Maxim, etc. See aphorism. 

truismatic (tvo-iz-mat'ik), a. [< truism + -at- 
-ic 2 -] Of or pertaining to truisms; consisting 
of truisms. [Rare.] 

truite (trwe-ta'), a . [F., spotted like a trout, 

< truite, a trout: see trout.] Having the sur- 
face covered with crackle of the most minute 
and delicate sort : noting porcelain and some 
of tho varieties of the hard pottery of Japan. 

trull 1 (tvul), v. t. [Appar.a var. of troll 1 .] To 
trundle. [Local.] 

trull 2 (trul), n. [Early mod. E. also trul; cf. 
G. trollc, a trull ; Swiss irollc, Swabian trull, a 
thick, fat woman; cf. also trollop 1 *.] 1. Alow 
vagrant strumpet ; a drab; a trollop. 

I never saw in all my life such an ugly company of truls 
and sluts as their women were. Coryat, Crudities, I. 104. 

2f. A girl ; a lass; a woncli. 

Pray, hear back — this is no place for such youths and 
their trulls— let the doors shut again. 

Beau, and Ft., Maid’s Tragedy, i. 2. 
Be thy voycc shrill, he thy mirth scene ; 

Heard to each swaine, scene to each troll. 

Sir II. Wotton, in England’s Helicon. 

Trullan (trul'an), a. [< ML. trullus, trullum, 
a dome-shaped building, a dome, < L. trulla , 
a scoop, ladle: see trowel.] Pertaining to the 
council in trullo — that is, in the trullus , or domed 
room in the imperial palace in Constantinople. 
This epithet is usually given to the Quinisext Council, 091 
(though the sixth Ecumenical Couficil also met in the trul- 
lus), considered as ecumenical in the Eastern Church, but 
not so acknowledged in tho Western. It allowed the con- 
tinuance in marriage of the priests, and passed a number 
of canons inconsistent with Roman authority and Western 
legislation and usages. See Constantinopolitan. 
trullization (trul-i-za'shon), n. [< F. trullisa- 
tion, < L. trullissatio(n-),"< trullissare, trowel, < 
trulla, a trowel: see trowel.] The laying on of 
layers of plaster with a trowel. Imp. Diet. 
truly (trd'Ii), adv. [Early mod. E. also trucly ; 

< ME. trucly, treuly, treuli, trcwely, trcowlichc, < 
AS. trcowUcc (= D. trouwclijlc = MLG. truwlikc 
= OHG. gctriuwclicho, MHG. gctriuwclichc, gc- 
triulichc , G. gctrculich = Sw. troligen ), truly, < 
treowe, true: see true.] 1. In a true manner; 
in accordance with truth, (a) In accordance or 
agreement with fact. 

He whom thou now’ hast is not thy husband: in that 
saidst thou truly. John iv. 18. 

(&) With truth ; truthfully ; rightly. 

The King Is truly charg’d to bcc the first beginner of 
these civil Warrs. Milton , Eikonoklastes, x. 

(c) Exactly ; accurately ; precisely ; correctly ; unerringly ; 
unmistakably ; Justly. 

Ye ought to allow' them that time that best semes your 
purpose and pleaseth your eare most, and tniliest aun- 
sweics tho nature of the ortographie. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Toesie, p. 88. 

(d) Naturally; with truth to nature. 

A pageant truly play’d. Shak., As you Like it, iii. 4. 65. 

(e) Sincerely; faithfully; loyally; constantly; honestly. 
Wo have always truly served you. 

Shak., W. T., ii. 3. 147. 

(f) Certainly ; surely. 

Certes ouersome know’ it shal surely, 

And then in liert gret dole shall haue truely ! 

Rom. of Partcnay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2798. 

(g\) Verily. 


4f. An ornament, probably shaped like a true- 
love knot. Eairholt. 

>Ij 1 uly gan rne sodenly bcholdc, 

And with a tretre-lore, pll ted many-foldc, 

She Hiiote me thrugh the liarte as Wive. 

Court of Love, 1. 1410. 
Out of his I io 70 me draw'nc foortli a lappet of his napkin, 
edgf-d with a Wu lace, and marked with a truloovc, a hart, 
and a D. for Darnlan ; for he was but a bacliclnr yet. 

R. Lanehnin, Letter (1505), in J. Nichols’s Progresses, etc., 
[of Queen Elizabeth, I. 402. 

II. a. Indicating genuine love; affectionate; 
sincere. [Rare.] 

Wash him fresh again with true-love tears. 

Shak., Rich. II., v. 1. 10. 

True-love knot. SeeJbiotl. Also true-lorcrs’ knot. 
trueness (trd'nes), n. [< ME. trcwncssc, treow - 
ncs sc; < true + -wcs’$.] Tho character of being 


truffled (truf'lrl), a. [< truffle + -ctf 2 .] Fur- 
nished, cooked, or stuffed with truffles: as, a 
truffled turkey. 

truffle-worm (truf'l-w6rm), ii. The larva of a 
dipterous insect, which infests truffles. 

truflet, truffullet, n. and v. Middlo English 
forms of trifle 1 . 

trug 1 (trug), ii. [Appar. a var. of trogue, tilt* 
of trough.] 1. A hod for mortar. Bailey . — 2f. 
A measure of wheat, as much as was carried in 
a trough, three tings making two bushels. — 3. 
A kind of wooden basket for carrying vegeta- 
bles, etc. [Prov. Eng.] 

trug 2 t (trug), n. [Origin obscure.] A trollop; 
a trull. 

A pretty middle-sized trug. 

Middleton, Your Five Gallants, i. 1. 


Jliesu answ'cride, and scyde to him, Treuli, treuli, I seye 
to thee, no but a man schal be born agen, he may not see 
the kyngdom of God. Wychf, John iii. 3. 

2. According to law ; legitimately. 

Lcontcs [Is] a jealous tyrant; his innocent babe truly 
begotten. Shak., W. T., iii. 2. 135. 

3. In deed; in truth; in reality; in fact: often 
used emphatically, sometimes cxplotively. 

Treuly that is a gret Myraclc of God. 

Mandcville, Travels, p. 48. 
Truely Aristotle himsclfc in Ills discourse of Poesie 
plainely determlncth this question. 

Sir P. Sidney, Apol. for Poctric (ed. Arber), p. 85. 
Truly , madam, I suspect tho house to be no better than 
it should be. Beau, and FI., Woman-Hater, iv. 2. 

trumeau (Ini-mu'), n . ; pi. trumcaux (-moz'). [< 
F. trumeau, a kg of Beef, a pier, pier-glass.] 



trumeau 



Trumeau, 13th century.— At Vllleneuve le-Comte, I'ran-c. 
(From Viollet lc Due's ' Diet. <le rArchil'Ttt.rc. ) 


In arch., any pieco of wall between two open- 
ings, particularly the central pillar often divid- 
ing groat doorways, especially in medieval ar- 
chitecture. 

After the eleventh century the principal portals of great 
monastic and cathcdin! churches were commonly d hided 
into two openings by trummttx, or jdllar' of stone, afford- 
ing place for sculptuie, which consisted usually of n 
statue with more 01 less suhoidinate caning 

C. II. Moore, Gothic Architecture, p 202. 

trummelettt (trmn'lct), ». A ringlet. 

Her long, dislieuled, rose-crown cl trummtUtt*. 
Herrick \ Golden Appies De-ei iption of i\ Woman. 

trump 1 (trump), it. [Early mod. E. also truwju . 
Irompc ; < ME. t rum pc, trompe = MI), trotupc, < 
OF. trompe , a trump, trumpet, elephant’s trunk, 
pump, F. trompe ,\ a trump, horn, jewsMinrp, 
= Pr. Sp. Pg. trompn , a trump, trumpet, ele- 
phant's trunk, = It. tromha , a trump, trumpet, 
elephant’s trunk, pmnp (ML. troi.ilm , trumba, a 
trump, trumpet); of. OIIG. trumba , trumpn, a 
trump, trumpet. MIIO. trumbe, trumme, dntmbr, 
< Irummc , tnim , a drum, t». trommr , dial, trumme. 
tritium, tromm, dromm — LG. dram me = 1). from 
(> E. drum: bee drum L which is thus a doub- 
let of trump 1 ) = Sw. trnmma = Dan. tromnu . a 
drum, = Ice), trumba, a pipe, a trumpet; orig. 
sense appar. ‘pipe’ or ‘tube,’ but eoinmonlv 
regarded (as with many other terms denoting 
sound or instruments of sound) as ult. imita- 
tive. The Tent, forms are supposed to lu* de- 
rived from the Koin. forms, and, according to 
Dicz, are prob. from L. tuba, tube, pipe* (ef l )F. 
trnff , trujjt. < L. tutu rti • *00 (r fib ). Cf. Kuss. 
truba , a tube, trumpet, = Lith. truba, a horn. 
The sense ‘tube* in E.. however is prob. not 
original 1 Fence U initpt /.J If. A tube; pipe, 
but hoohtinv st and In si i-. to lmt nude 
TruiHjHitif el«*\ to in th.ilu gi-i , 

And kIk of h< in II linger tlm k< u'-Mm 

Palladia*, llu'Jiundi lc (L. J.. i S). p 177. 

2. A musical wind-instrument ; a trumpet: as, 
the trump of doom; the last trump (the sum- 
mons to final judgment ). [Obsolete or archaic.] 

As w In n hi' Tiltons’ trump* «ln tin in t»* battle i alt 

W It In n ill' singing lints to i ninli it w itli tin wli.ih . 

Ihauitin, ivlvIM.ip \ oi. 

Wf Mi ill jii.t all sit ep, hut we sled! ill hi i ti mg» d, in a 
moment, m (he tw inkling ot an eyr, at tin I i>t tnnnji 

1 1 ni \x r.l/J. 

And w ill pm think Tilde *p< aks tin* wind if 'me 
i tell >ou i amt’s / rt'.np bn ath d m\ 1 1 \ ' 

•/. I!> aunumt, l's)» In li. ,V. 

3f. A trumpeter; a herald. See // itmju t. f». 

Ah winder the i.nat . . Mghed .uni muI. 1 oh tin 

must foi MiiiaU, wiinh haste fouinle sin In .1 tr> mv> to 
niagmtl tin doingis 1 

I * IJJcn, l list Hooks on Ann ml n»d \ r 1 p , 

4. A jcwhMmv]!. fSeolcli.] 

Ho lias two largo [.oclmhcr trumps, foi I <n h d»* 1 fr-nnj 
were to the highlands what Cicinon.i violin-. w« j. to on, 
sical Hut ope. He secures the end of i.nh with !o t» ■ Hi 
and, grasping them with his hands so tii it tin ten in-hu- 
inentb are invisible, he applies the little Itngi 1 of l .. hli uni 
to their vibrating steel tongues 

A r . Mad cod, Life ill a ITiehl uid Bntliy, 
Great COUirt trump, the hurghmote hoi 11 , ui nthu limn 
or trumpet used by a town or coi potation. — Tlic tongue 
of the trump, bee townie .— Trump marinet. b.mie 
as trumpet marine, or f>ea-trumj)ct. 

We in to see a Frenchman, . . . one Monsieur Ti in, play 
on tiie trump marine, which he do beyond belief. 

Pcpyg, Diary, III. 28S. 
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trump 1 ! (trump), v. i. [< ME. trumpen ; < trumpl, 
«.] To blow a trumpet. 

Tlier herde I trumpen Mcssenus. 

Chaucer , House of Fame, I. 1243. 
Qwlicne they tristely had ti etyd, tliay trumppede up aftyre, 
Descendwl dounc with a daunce of dukes and cries. 

Morte Arthure (E. E. T. S.), 1. 407. 

trump 1 ’ (trump), v . t. [Formerly also tramp; = 
AID. t rtf m) ten, < F. t romper , deceive, dupe, lit. 
piny on the trump or trumpet, hence sc tromper 
d< tpitbpCuu, play with any one, mock, beguile, 
<*h<>at. etc.; see trump l, and cf. trump&."\ If. 
To impose upon; dupe; deceive; gull. 

\Vh‘*n she fl’oitunc] is pleased to trick or tromp Mankind, 
8 our m.ij lie Coats, as in tiie Curds; but then 
bomi mic-t be Kna\e«, sonic Varlets, Bauds, and Ostlers, 
As A« Duties, Cards o' ten, to face it 
Out i‘ the Game, which all the W'oild is. 

IS. J on*on. New Inn, I. 3. 

2. To obtrude or impose unfairly. 

Authois li.we been trumped upon us, interpolated and 
corrupted. C. I.edic, Short Method with Deists. 

To trump Up, to device; forge; fabricate; seek nnd col- 
lu t fiom over} quarttr: as, to trump up a story. 

Hang honesty 1 

Trump me not up with honesty. 

Fletcher and Maxsinpcr, A Very Woman, ii. 3. 

trump 15 (trump), u. [Formerly also triumph; 
= D. traff = U. trumpf = Sw*. Dan. trumf \ < F. 
trinmphe — It. trioufo , n game of cards so called, 
ruff or trump, also a triumph, < L. triumph us, 
triumph: see triumph . The word was in part 
confused with trump -, < F. tromper, deceive: see 
trump-."] 1. One enrd of that suit which for 
the time being outranks the other suits, nnd 
which is generally determined by turning up 
the last card in dealing, but in some games by 
choice or otherwise; also, the suit which thus 
outranks the others (a loose use, for the plural 
trump*). 

Hearts is trumji, ns I said before. 

Latimer, Sermons on the Card, I. 
Come bother, Dol ; Pol, sit dow no and play tills game, 

And a® thou s iwist me do. see thou do even the same; 
There Is ti\ e trumps besides the ipieen, the hindmost thou 
►halt 11 ml hci ; 

Take hedt of Sim Glover’s wife, she hath an cic behind 
her. Up Still, Gumnu r Gurton’a Needle, ii. 2. 

W hat ’« Trumpe*t 

lit meat <1, Woman Killed with Kindness (Work 3 , ed. IS74, 

III. 12J). 

0 Martin, if ti Irt were trump*, what a hand you would 

hold * Lumh, in Barry Cornwall, \ ii. 

CglhicM being trump, I wonder more people don’t w in. 

C. 1). Warner, Backlog Studlis, p. 133. 

2f. An old game at cards, also called ruff (see 
rufV 1 ), tin* original of the modern game of 
whist. See triumph, 7. — 3. A person upon 
whom one can depend; one who spontaneous- 
ly do**- the right thing in any emergency; a 
good fellow*. [Colloq.J 

1 wi hi nm die if jnu re not a trump. Tip 

Dick e nr, Martin Chur/leu it, xwlii. 

Tom . . . took lib tint e to«sm without a kick or aery, 
and was called a joung trump for his pains. 

T Uunhcr . Tom Blown at Kugby, i. (>. 
Call for trumps, In uhid-jdauimt, a comentional sig- 
nal Indicating that the pl:»\« r wi-hes his partner to lead 
t lumps See j- ter-, n and — To put to one’s trump 
ot trumps, to reduce to the 1 t«d e\|n client, or to call for 
the utiuo-t exution of power: a figure honowed ftom 
games at cauls 

Ax, time's n card tliat jmtr us to our trump. 

Pccle, Eduard I., iv. 

trump** (tininp), r. [< trumps, «.] I. (raus, 
Tojiut :\ trump-card uj»on ; take with a trump. 

W hi n B.ijncs got anonporttinit) of speaking unobserved, 
as he thought to Madame, >ou ma> be sure the guilty 
unteh u**kid liei how hi- little Charlotte was. Mi—. 
B.i\m s trumjul her p u tm r's ht»t heart at that moment, 
hut putt tided to oh'ictte or overhear nothing. 

Thurherap, I'hillp, wxlii. 

II. i u trait*. In eard-ptai/int/, to play n trump- 
oiird when another suit lias been led. 

trump-card (tnnnp'K’iird), 1. The turned- 
up caul which determines the suit of trumps. 
— 2. One of the suit of cards which outranks 
the other suits; a trump. 

truiliped-up (tnuupt'up), (t. Fabricated out of 
nothing m* deceit fully ; forged; false; worth- 
ier. 

Its m gleet will c-m*-e a trumjmbup claim to have the 
appearance of a tme one neglected. 

L'dinburyh Ilev., CLXVI. 300. 

trumpert (trnm'pfT), ii. [< JIK. trumper, trmn- 
luinr, Intmjmirrc, < OF. * trmnpoiir, < trnmpcr. 
Mow a trump, < tromjw, trump: see trump 1, r.] 
One wlio lilows n trump; a trumpeter. 

trumpery (trmn'per-i), n. ami «. [< F. trnm- 

prrir, < trnmpcr, deceive : see trump-.] I, n. 
If. Deceit; fraud. Sir .J. llarlugton . — 2. A 
showy thing of no intrinsic vnluo ; something 


trumpet 

intended to deceive by false show ; worthless 
finery. 

Tiie trumpery in my house go bring hither. 

For stale to catch these thieves. 

Shak., Tempest, iv. 1. 180. 

3. Useless stuff; rubbish; trash. 

Here to repeat e the partes that I liaue playd 
Were to vnrippe a trusse of trumpery. 

Mir. for Mays., I. 397. 
If I was as Mr. Jones, I should look a little higher than 
such trumpery as Molly Seagrim. Fielding, Tom Jones, v. 4. 

4. Nonsense; false or idle talk; foolishness. 

All the Trumpery of the Mass, and Follies of their 

[Church of Rome's] Worship, are oy no means Supersti- 
tious, because required by t lie Church. 

Slillingjlcct, Sermons, II. viii. 
Extinct be the fairies and fairy trumpery of legendary 
fabling. Lamb, Old Benchers. 

II, a. Showy, but useless or unsubstantial ; 
bonce, trifling; worthless; as, trumpery orna- 
ments. 

A very trumpery caso it is altogether, that I must admit. 

T. Ilook, Gilbert Gurney, II. f. 

trumpet (trum'pet), ??. [< ME. trumpet , trum - 
pette — AID. trompette, D. trompet = G. trom- 
pctc = Sw. trumpet = Dan. trompet, < OF. 
(and F.) trompette = Pr. trompcta = Sp. frowt- 
peta = Pg. trombeta = It. trombetta (AIL. trom- 
pcta), a trumpet, dim. of OF. trompe , etc., a 
trump; soo trumps.] 1. A musical wind-in- 
strument, properly of metal, consisting of a 



Ca\ alry-tnmipet. 


ciip-slmped mouthpiece, a long cylindrical or a 
short conical tube, nud a flaring bell. Tiie tones 
are produced by the vibrations of the player’s lips. The 
fundamental tone of the tube depends on its length, hut 
by vary lug the force of the breath and the method of em- 
bouchure, a considerable scries of harmonics can also be 
produced, so that the compass of the instrument extends 
to about four octaves, the tones in the upper part of the 
series lying close together. By the addition of a slide, 
like that ot the trombone, or of valves, as in the cornet- 
h pistons, or of finger-holes and keys, as in the key-bngle 
and the serpent, a large number of other tones can he se- 
cured, so ns to give a very full and continuous coinpass, 
well adjusted ns to intonation. Tiie fundamental tone 
can ho extensively varied in modern instruments by the 



Orchestral Trumpet. 


ii c c of crook*. Tiie trumpet is the typical instrument of 
a x cry numerous family of Instruments, of w Inch the horn, 
the bugle, the cornet, the trombone, the tuba, the eupho- 
nium, and the serpent are prominent members. The name 
trumjh’t itself has been applied to a laige number of dif- 
femit iustiuments at different times. In ancient times 
two vm let ies were important— the one sti night (the tuba), 
and the other curved (the litttu*), the latter being often 
unde of wood or horn. In tiie medieval period tiie evo- 
lution of a great number of variants was rapid, xxitb little 
emphasis on any one distinctively* known as the trumpet. 
In the eighteenth century, and early in the nineteenth, 
the pi*. scut orchestral trumpet rr ached its full develop- 
ment in a twice-doubled tube about llxe nnd a half feet 
long (or with the longest crook eight feet), xxithout keys 
or valve*:, hut xxith a short slide for collecting the into- 
nation of certain of the upper tones and for adding inter- 
mediate tones. The artistic value of this instrument is 
gnat ; but in most cases music xxritten for it is now* gener- 
ally given to vaUc-instiuments of the cornet kind, whose 
tone can never be ns pme and true. The use of the trum- 
pet was frequent with Bach and Hamkl, under the names 
clarinn nnd principale. The instillment is most common 
now in xxorks of a limit iai or festal cliai actor, but it is 
also useful for adding color to various combinations, espe- 
cially xvlth other w ind-fnstrumonts. Music for the trum- 
pet is traditionally written in the key of C, and the in- 
tended fundamental tone (to he obtained by the use of 
the appropiiate crook) is indicated at the beginning, as 
ll elarino in F” or “ tromla in E.” Iustiuments of the 
trumpet class lmvc always been used for military pur- 
poses especially for signaling and in militaiy hands. 

Trumpet, or a lytyllo trumpe, that clepy the to mete, or 
men togedur. Sistrum. Prompt. Tun*., p. 604. 

2. In onjan-buitdiug, a powerful reed-stop, 
having a tone somewhat resembling that of a 
trumpet. — 3f. A trumpeter; one who sounds a 
trumpet, either literally or figuratively. 

And att every Corse the Trumpettcs and thcmynystrcllys 
com inne a for them. 

Torkinyton, Diarie of Eng. Travcll, p. 12. 

To be the trumpet of his own virtues. 

Shak., Much Ado, v. 2. 87. 
4. A sound like that of a trumpet; a loud cry, 
especially that of the elephant. 



trumpet 

The eleplmnt curled up his trunk, gave one shrill trum- 
pet, mid made off into the bush. St. Nicholas, XVII. 845. 
5. A funnel- or trumpet-shnped conductor or 
guide used in many forms of drawing, doubling, 
spinning, or other machines to guide tho sliv- 
ers, rovings, yarns, wire, or other materials to 
the machine, and at once to compact them. It 
is mado in many shapes, but in all tho flaring 
trumpet-mouth is suggested. — 6 . The flaring 
mouth of a draw-head of a railway-car, serving 
to guide tho coupling to the pin or other fasten- 
ing. — 7. A trumpet-shell or sea-trumpet : a tri- 
ton. See cuts under c/m»7,'2arid Triton. — 8 . One 
of the pitcher-plants, Sarraccnla jhtra. See 
IrumpethnJ — Feast of trumpets, a fee t among the 
Jews, enjoined by the law of Moses, held, as a celebration 
of the 2s vw Year, on the first and second days of the month 
Tisri, the seumth month of the Jewish civil year and the 
first of tho ecclesiastical year. It derived its name from 
the especial use of ti umpets in its solemnities. — Flourish 
of trumpets. i>oe fourth.— Hearing-trumpet. £atne 
as crtr-frt/m/W.— Marine trumpet. Same as sea -trum- 
wt.— Speaking trumpet. See speaking-trumpet. — To 
blow one's own trumpet. See Wotr*.— Trumpet 
marine. Same as sea trumj>et. 
trumpet (trum'pet), r. [< F. trompeter = Sp. 
irompetear = It. trombdtnrc ; from the noun.] 

1. fivrns. 1. To publish by sound of trumpet; 
lienee, to blaze or noise abroad ; proclaim ; cel- 
ebrate. 

So tart a favour 
To trumpet such good tidings ' 

Shak., A and C., ii. 3. 39. 

2. To form with a mvcII or in the shape of a 
bell or funnel. 

Tin ir ends {of wire) were passed into two small trvin- 
jv\V / hole- in a stout brass plate and soldered to the back 
of the pi ito. Philo*. Map., f»th ser., XXVIII. 93. 

II. minin'*. To sound a trumpet; also, to 
emit a loud trumpet-like sound or cry, as an 
elephant. 

They [iliplnnts) became confused and huddled, and 
Jo«tled each other until one old bull, furiously trumpeting, 
led the w iv to the shore. St. Nichota*, XVII. 703. 

trumpet-animalcule (trum'prt-an-i-maDkul), 
ii. A stent or. Sim- cut 4 ? under Folhculma and 
Sic v tor. 

trumpet-ash (trum 'pot-ash), n. See trumpet - 
ert 'per. 

trumpet-banner ( trum 'pot -ban *£?r),w. A small 
flag attached to a trumpet so as to hang down 
and be displayed when the trumpet is sounded. 
In tin* middle nlr< s it was customary to depict upon the 
flag the arm* of the nohlo in whose service the trumpet 
was sounded. 

trumpet-call (Trum'pct-kal), n. A call by the 
sound of the trumpet; hence, any loud or im- 
perative summons to action, 
trumpet-conch (trum'pot-kongk), n. A trum- 
pet-siiell: a manlier of tho Tritonid/c . Sec cut 
und or Triton. 

trumpet-creeper (tnim'pet-krd*p 6 r), v. A 
woody climbing vine, Tecoma radiums, native in 
the south of the United States, and cultivated 
elsewhere for ornament, itbenreplnnate leaves with 
nine- rrelom-toothed leaflets, and flow ers with a tubular 
funmlfojm corolla approaching 3 inches In length. It is 
quit** hardv and a timorous grower, climbing high trees, or 
coverin'-* w/1Ik. by means of n« : rial rootlets. It is at its 
be t in nlltmd c '>iK southward. More often, but lcs^ 
rp# ciflcalh , '“.Ih d trvwprt-jloiccr, sometimes trmnju't vine 
and tnnnfsf-ash. ht*c cut under Bignoniaccie. 
trumpeter (trum'pet-^r), n. [= D. irompetter 
= (J. Dan. troutjx Irr = Sw. trumprtare; ns 
trumpet 4* -rrU Cf. OF. trompeteur , tronipet - 
tear; abo S;>. tromprUro = Pg. trombctcho — 
It. fro mht (hr jv.j 1. One who sounds a trum- 
pet. 

Trumpeters, 

With hraz* n din blast you the city’s car. 

Shale., A. and C., Iv. S. 3G. 

2. One who proclaims or publishes. 

Is it not meant damnable in us, to be trumpeters of our 
unlawful Intent* ? Shak., All's Well, iv. 3. 32. 

3. A breed of domestic pigeons, so called from 
the peculiarity of their cooing. Thero are sev- 
eral color-varieties. — 4. A South American 
bird of the genus Fsophia or family Fsophiidic. 
The common or gold -breasted trumpeter is P. crepitans ; 
there are several others. Sec cut under agami. 

5. The trumpeter-swan, Olor buccinator, the 
largest swan of North America, distinguished 
from the common swan, or whistler, by having 
no yellow spot on the bill, which is also differ- 
ently shaped, the nostrils occupying a different 
rehit ive position, as well as by its notably larger 
size. It Inhabits chiefly western parts of the continent, 
but has been seen In Canada. See cut in next column, and 
compare hooper a name of an English swan. 

6 . A large food-fish of New Zealand and Aus- 
tralian waters, Latris hccatcia, belonging to the 
family CirriUflie , and attaining a weight of about 
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60 pounds. — Sergeant trumpeter. See sergeant . — 
Trumpeter’s muscle, in anal, the buccinator.— Trum- 
peter-swan. See def. 5. 



T tuiiipcter-Swan ( O/or Luc . xna tor). 

trumpet-fish (trum' pet-fish), n. 1. A fish of 
the family Crntrischhc, as Ccntriscus scolopax; 
a hellows-fisli or sea-snipe : so called from the 
long tubular snout. See cut under snipe-fish. 
— 2. A fish of the family Fistulariidfc ; a to- 
bacco-pipe fish. 

trumpet-flower (trum'pet -flou'Gr), n. 1. A 
plant of the genus Tccoma or of the allied genus 
Bifjnonia ; so called with reference to the shape 
of the flowers. The best-known, perhaps. Is T. radi- 
cans, the trumpet-creeper T. yrandijlora, the great 
trumpet-flower of China and Japan, is a less hardy and 
less high-climbing, but even more showy vine, having 
orange-scarlet hcdl-shaped flowers 3 inches broad, borne in 
clusters, each flower drooping. T. stans, the shrubby trum- 
pet-flower, is a neat slu ub 4 feet high with lemon-yellow 
flowers in large clusters, hardy only southward. Green- 
house species are T. Capcnsis of South Africa with curved 
orange flowers, and T. jasminoidcs of Australia with white 
flowers purple In the throat, Bignnnia caprcolala of the 
southern United State 5 , the cross-vine or quarter-vine (sec 
both words), or tendriled trumpet-flow'er, has large rcd- 
dhh-yellow flowers home singly, and is moderately hardy 
at the north. It. i cnwta from Ilrazil is a gorgeous green- 
house climber with scarlet flowers. 

2. Olio o! various plants of other genera, ns 
Solandra , Itnmfrtsia.Cataipa (West Indies), anil 
Datum, especially D. suarcolensttTtd other South 
American specie?, being trees with pendent 
lilo?soms.— Evergreen trumpet-flower, tho yellow 
jaunlne, Gcl'cmiuni eempervirens, once classed in the co- 
nns tijiwim.— Peach-colored trumpet-flower, So- 
la ml ra grcindiflnra.— shrubby trumpet-flowor. Sec 
def. 1.— Tendriled trumpet-flower. See def. i.— Vir- 
ginian trumpet-flower, a foreign name of the trumpet- 
creeper. 

trumpet-fly (trnm'pet-lli ), n. Same ns gray- 

fly. 

trumpet-gall (trum'pct-gal), it. A small trum- 
pot-shaped gall occurring commonly upon 
grape-vines in tho United States. The ndultfly 
is not known, hut from the gall alone the species has been 
called by Ostcu Sacken Cccidomyia ritis-viticola. 
trumpet-gourd (trura'pet-goril), n. See gourd, 1. 
trumpet-honeysuckle (Irum'pet-iiun'i-suk-l), 
it. See honeysuckle, 1 . 

trumpeting (tmm'pct-ing), n. [< trumpet + 
- 111171 .] 1. Tho act of sounding a trumpet, of 

emitting a trumpet-like sound, or of publishing 
by or as by sounding a trumpet. — 2. In coul- 
mining, a division made in a shaft for ventila- 
tion or other purposes. Wlmt is generally called 
trumpeting is a compartment or passageway built verti- 
cally along one corner of the shaft by an arched brattice 
of bilck. 

trumpet-jasmine (trurn'pct-jas' / min), n. Seo 
Tccoma. 

trumpet-keck (truin'pet-kek), u. Seo heel : 3 . 
trumpet-lamp (trnm'pct-lamp), n. Tho namo 
given bycoal-rainers in England to thoMueseler 
or Belgian safoty-lamp. Seo safety-lamp. 
trumpetleaf ( truin' pot-lef), n. One of several 
species of Sarraccuin or pitchor-plant, found in 
tho southern United States, with leaves more 
like trumpets than like pitchers. Of theso S. jlara, 
yellow trumpctlenf or trumpets, lias yellow flowers, and 
erect leaves from 1 to 3 feet long with an open mouth and 
erect hood; S. variolaris, spotted trumpetleaf, also >el- 
low-flowcrcd, lias the leaves spotted toward tho end, 
broadly winged, witli an ovate hood overarching the 
mouth ; S. rubra, red-flow’ered trumpetleaf, lias crimson 
flowers and slender leaves, with an elect hood around the 
mouth ; and S. Drummondii, great tiurnpetleaf, has simi- 
lar but longer leaves, with the hood variegated and pur- 
plc-vcincd, the flowers deep-purple ami very huge. 

trumpet-lily (trum'pet-liPi), n. The cnlla-lily, 
Jlichardia Africana; also, Lilium longijlorum, 
and some other true lilies, 
trumpet-major (trum'pot-ma^jor), n. A head 
trumpeter in a band or regiment, 
trumpet-milkweed ( trum 'pot-milk^ wed), n. 
Same as wild lettuce ( b ) (which soo, under let- 
tuce). Also trumpetweed. 


truncate 

trumpet-reed (trum'pet-red), n. See reed 1 . 

trumpetry (trura'pet-ri),ft. [< trumpet + -{e)ry.~\ 
Trumpets collectively. [Rare.] 

A prodigious annual pageant, chariot, progress, and flour- 
ish of trumpetry. , 

Thackeray, Roundabout Papers, Thorns in the Cushion. 

trumpet-shaped (trum'pet-shapt), a. Formed 
like a trumpet; specifically, in zool. and hot. , 
tubular with one end dilated, like a trumpet. 

trumpet-shell 1 (trum'pet-shel), n.' A shell of 
the genus Triton, as T. tritonis; any one of the 
Tritonuhc; a triton; a sea-trumpet. These conchs 
attain a large size, some being a foot or more in length, and 
arc used for blowing upon like trumpets. The name ex- 
tends to any conchs which are or may be blown. See cuts 
under chunk 2 and Triton. 

trumpet-tone (trum'pet-ton), n. The sound or 
sounding of a trumpet; hence, a loud voice: 
generally in the plural : as, proclaim the truth 
in trumpet-tones. 

trump e t-t on gued (trum'pet-tungd), a. Hav- 
ing a tongue vociferous as a trumpet. 

His virtues 

Will plead like angels, trumpet-tongued, against 
The deep damnation of his taking-off. 

Shak., Macbeth, i. 7. 10. 

trumpet-tree (trum'pet-tre), n. A tree, Cecro- 
pia jfcltata, with hollow stem and very large 
peltate leaves. Also trumpetwood and snake- 
wood. 

trumpet-vine (tvum'pet-vin), n. Same as trum- 
pet-creeper Trumpet- vine seed-worm, the larva of 



Trumpet-vine Seed- worm {Cl^donopteroti tecoma). 
a, part of pod lirokcn so as to show larva, natural size; b, larva, 
side t icw ; c, pupa, ventral view ; d, male moth expanded ; e, female 
moth at rest . f, hole from which moth issued. (Hair-lines show 
natural sizes ) 


a tortricid moth, Clydonopteron tecoma:, which lives in the 
seed pods of tho trumpet-creeper, Tecoma radicans. 
trumpetweed (trum'pot>wed), n. 1. A large 
South A frican seaweed : same as sea-trumpet, 2. 
— 2. The joepye-weed or gravelroot, Eupatori- 
um purpurcuni: so called from the use to which 
tho stems are put by children. 

They were hidden and shaded by the broad-leaved horse- 
and Irumvcl-icecds in the fencc-row. 

The Century, XXXVI. 80. 

3. Same as wild lettuce (6) (which seo, under 
lettuce). 

trumpetwood (trum' pet -wud), n. Same as 
trumpet-tree. 

trumpie (trura'pi), n. [Origin obscure.] A 
skua-gull or jiiger. Seo cuts under skua and 
Stercorarius. [Orkneys.] 
truncal (trung'kal), a. [< L. truncus, trunk, + 
-a?.] Of or pertaining to the truncus or trunk 
of tho body. 

truncate (trang'kat), v. t . ; pret. and pp. trun- 
cated, ppr. truncating. [< L. truncatus, pu. of 
truncarc, cut oil, reduce to a trunk: see trunk, t’.] 

1. To reduce in size or quantity by cutting; 
cut down; maim. 

The examples are too often injudiciously truncated. 

Johnson, Diet., Pref. 

2. In crystal., to cut off an angle or edge by a 
plane hoc! ion. 

If a rhombohedron be positioned so as to rest upon one 
of its apices, the faces of ono hexagonal prism would 
truncate the lateral edges of the rhombohedron, while the 
faces of the other hexagonal prism would truncate its 
lateral solid an git s. Encyc. Brit. , XVI. 318. 

Truncated cone or pyramid, a cone or a pyramid whose 
vertex Is cut olf by a plane parallel to its base ; the frus- 
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Truncate Leaf of 
Tulip-tree. 


5 ? 


Truncation «if ilie 
1.<1jcn of .1 Cube by 
I) nk.aln.df.il 2*1 mc>. 


turn of ft cone or pyramid. See cut under frusittm.— 
Truncated cube, cuboctaliedron, dodecahedron, 
icosahedron, icosidodecahedron, octahedron, tet- 
rahedron. See the nouns. 

truncate (trung'kat), a. [< L. iruueatns f pp.: 
seo the verb.] Truncated. Specifically— fa) i» 
hot., appearing ns if cut blunt at tin* tip 
by a transverse line, as the le tf »-i tin 
tulip-tiee, Liriodenrfron TvUpijcr > 0>) 

In zool. and anat. t cut oti; cut '•imit; 
shortened bytlieicmut alof n pirt fmm 
eithercnd. Especially— (1) Cut s.|».u* 1) 
off; cut straight across; hence, squat i, 
straight, or even at the end, a* it so cut: 
as, the truncate tail of a llrii or a bit d. 
(2) In conch., broken off, ns the apex uf 
a conical or spiral shell ; liaritig lo«t the 
pointof the spiro.— Truncate elytra.thosc el>tra which 
are cut off squarely at the npox, leaving the tip of the :w>- 
domen exposed. See Truncatipcnncs . 

truncately (triuig'kut-li), adi\ In a truncate 
manner; so as to ho or to seem truncated, 
truncation (trung-ka'shon), n. [<LIj. trunca- 
tion-), < L. truucarc . pp. truncal us. cut off: 
see truncate .] I. The net of truncating, or 

the state of being truncated; also, a truncated 
part. 

Decreeing judgment of death or truncation of num- 
bers. Prynnc, Huntley's ISreilatc (1C37), p l”. 

2. In crystal., the replacement of an angle (or 
edge) by a crystalline face. 

In truncation proper, the replacing 
face makes equal angles with the 
adjacent faces ; otlierw Ise it is said 
to be oblique. 

Truncatipennes ( t ni ng-ka-ti- 
pen'dz), n. pi. [XL., < L. 
trnneatus , cut off, 4- penna, a 
wing.] An artificial croup of 
caraboid beetles, correspond- 
ing to some extent with the 
family Hraehtntd/r : so called from the trunca- 
tion of the elytra in the typical forms Lain tile. 
truncatosimiate ( t run g-fen-t (i-siii ' ii-fi t ), a. [< 
L. trnneatus , truncate, + snmafu v, sinuate.] In 
entom., truncate, with a sinus or slight inward 
curve on the edge of the truncation, 
truncature (trmig'kfi-tur), n. [= It. tronca - 
tura,< L. truucarc, pp. truncatu » : see friiwrufr.] 
In zooL, same as truncation . 
truncht t tnineli), ii. [Also t roach ; < OP. ironchc , 
a fern, form of tronc , trunk: see trunk.] A stake 
or small post. 

In the mldit of them were fonr little tranche* knocked 
into the ground, ami tmmll sth Iv* laid over, on which they 
hung their pots and what the) had to seeth. 

Mourt's Journal, In New England's Memorial. App.,p 352. 

truncheon (trun'ohnn), n, [Formerly also trun- 
cluon ; < ME. indicium, irunchonc. tntnchync , t ran- 
ch on, trim chon a, < OF. t ronton, tronson. a trun- 
cheon, u thick slice, a piece cut off, F. fronton 
(= Pr. tronso. Iron elm, treason = Sp. troncon = 
It. troncon i ), dim. of tronc, a stump, trunk: see 
trunl:.’] 1. A trunk, stock, or slump, ns of n 
tree; hence, a tree the brands s of which have 
been lopped off to produce rapid growth. 

And tho howls giewcn out uf ptorkl* or tronchans, and 
the trunchon* or Mmftls grew en nut of the roote. 

ftp JWvck, l’eprc«*or, I. C. 

2. The .shaft of a spear or lance. 

lie fojneth on Ills feet with his f rancho un. 

Chaucer, Knight's Talc, 1. 1757. 

'I lie) carry al«o the tntnehron* *»f their Lances w ]tli their 
Standards and Eusignes trailing along the ground. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 501. 

3. A short staff; a club; a cudgel. Prompt. 
Parr., p. r>04. 

One with n broken truncheon dials his blow*. 

Drydcn, l*al. anil Arc., til. C12. 

4. A baton or staff of authority; specifically, 
in her., the staff of the carl marshal of England. 
Two of these truncheon" are borne sulllcrw he behind the 
escutcheon of the Duke of Noifolk, who is hereditar) tail 
marshal see »mry/rrrf> staff, under mart hat*. 


M ell, believe till" . . 

The maisbnl's t nine he on, nor the judge’* robe, 
become them with one half so good a grace 
As mere) does Shak., M. for M., ii 2. fil. 

No sooner are the Three Strokes given, hut out jump* 
Four Trunchion (Mlicerfi from tluir Hovel, and w irii a sort 
of ill manner 1} Ile\erencc receive him at the Urate 

Quoted in Addon's Social Life in lteigu of Qnu n Anne, 

[II. 21.1 

truncheon (tnm'clinn), r. t. [< tnnu-hum, w.l 
To heal, or belabor with a trmirlii-im or club; 
cudgel. 

Au captains were of my mlial, they would truncheon 
you oat, for tnklna theii names upon > 0,1 lufon ,oh )i:i\ c 
earned them. Shah., 2 Hen. IV.. ii. I. 1 M. 

truncheoned (tnm'elioml). «. f< tnnirhtoii + 
-cd 2 . j Furnished with a trnuelieon; lienee, by 
extension, armed with a lance or other long- 
handled weapon. 


Co 10 trank 

truncheoneert(tnm-clion-er'),»i. [< truncheon trank (trungk), v. [< ME. trnnkc. tranche - 
+ -ccr.l Same as truiichconer. MI), tronck, D. tronk, < OF. (and F.) tronc, the 


truncheonert (trun'clion-ir), a. [< truncheon + 
-rr 1 . ] A person armed with a cudgel or staff. 

1 . . . lilt that woman, who cried out “Clubs I" when 
I might sec from far some forty tronchconers draw to her 
Mirror, w hiclt were tho hope o’ the Strand, where she was 
q tint tend. Shak., Hen. VIII., v, 4. 54. 

trunchon 1 1, ». A Middlo English spelling ot 

tnnicln tw. 

trunchon-t, »■ [Also tronclion; nppar. connect- 
ed with trunchon I, truncheon.'] An intestinal 
worm. Prompt. Purr., p. 504. 

truncus (trnng'kus), pi. trunci (trim's!). [L.: 
see trunk.] 1. In hot., the stem or trunk of a 
tree. — 2. In ro«7., the trunk ; the axial part of 
an animal minus the head, limbs, nml tail. Seo 
utititi l. — 3. The main stem or trunk of a nervo 
or vowsel of the body. — 4. 1 n entom., the thorax. 
—Extensor truncL Same ns erector rjiin.rr (which see, 
under ereetar).— Truncus arteriosus, an nrlrrial trunk; 
the mnlu tiuuk of the arterial system. In must cases more 
»lht lii.-t ively named. See polawjium. 

trundle (tniu'dl), u. [A vnr. of IrnttVc, irintVc.] 

1. Awheel small in diameter, but broad and 
massive so ns to be adapted to support a heavy 
weight, as the wheel of a easier. — 2. A small 
wheel or pinion having its teeth formed of cyl- 
inders or spindles: same ns Inntcni-irhrcl. — 3. 
One of the spindles of sneh a wheel. — 4. A 
small earriage with low wheels; n truck. — 5. 
A trundle-bed. — 6. In her., a quill of thread for 
embroiderers, usimily represented as a spool 
or reel, ami the thread ns of gold. 

trundle (trtm'dl),’r. ; prot. and pp. IrttmVctl, 
ppr. (runtUintj. [< OF. troiulrlcr, trnndlo; ult. 
a vnr. of trentllr, trinillr.] I. intrnns. 1. To 
roll, ns something on low wheels or casters; 
move or bowl along, us n round body; hence, 
to move with n rolling gait. 

Until. Tlinr nre gone, sir. In great Anger. 

Petulant. Enough, let ’em trumtlr. 

Cunurcvc, Way of the World, 1. 0, 
East our gondman trundled down the hill. 

William Mnrri*. Earthly Tarndl.e, II. 203. 

The four lior.es . . . roomed dwarfed by the blunder- 
ing .tnicturc which trundled at their heels. 

J. I/aicthornr, Ilnst, p. 11. 

2. To revolve; twirl. 

Ami there he threw the wash about, • 

On Ixilh sides uf the way, 

Just like unto a tnmdtiii't mop. 

Coulter, John flllpln. 

II. tran 1, To roll, or cause to roll, as a 
circular or spherical thing or ns something on 
enters or low wheels: as, to trundle a hoop; to 
trundle a wheelbarrow; hence, to cause to move 
off with n rolling gait or pace. 

She took an apple out of her pocket. 

And tniiutlea It along tin* plain. 

Sir Iluyh (Child 1 b lkalladR, III. 555). 

They . . . who play at nine holes and who frtiwffa little 
round f touts. Holland, tr. of Tlutarcb, p. 

I’ll clap n pair of horses to your chaise that shall trundle 
you off In a twinkling. 

tivldtmith. She Stoops to Conquer, II. 

Trundling the hoop Is a pastime of uncertain origin. 

Strutt, Sjiorts and rastlmes, p. 490. 

2. To cause to revolve; twirl: as, to trundle a 
mop. 

The English workman ntlalns the same result by frim- 
dlitvj the glass during reheating, and l»y constantly with- 
draw lug it from the source of heat, (ilafs-makiny, p. 05. 

trundle-bed (trun'dl-hed), ». A low bed mov- 
ing on casters, nml designed to bo pushed under 
a high lied when no! in uso; a truekle-bcd. 

My a Iff nnd I In the high bed In our chamber, and Wil. 
li t in the trundtc bed, which sho derired to lie In, by ns. 

Pcpys, Dlarj*, III. 209. 

trundle-bead (t run Ml-beil), it. 1. Tho wheel 
thut turns a millstone. — 2. Xaut., tho drum- 
head of the lower member of n double enpstan. 
— 3. One of the end disks of n trundle-Mdieel. 

trundle-shot (trun'dl-shot), II. A projeclilo 
consisting of a bar of iron slmrponed at both 
ends and having near each end a ball of lead: 
so called because it turns in its flight. 

trundletail (trun'dl-tul), «. X. A curled or 
curly tail, as a dog’s. 

Like a poor cur, clapping his frwm/fc foil 
bctulxt his legs. 

Fletcher (and another), Love's Cure, ill. 3. 
2. A dog with such a tail. Formerly also grin- 
die tail. 

Ilouml or spaniel, bracli or ljmi, 

Or bobtail tyke or (rifiirffa-faif. 

Shak., Lear, Iff. 0. 73. 

Also trindlctail. 

trundle-wheel (trun'dl-liwel), n. In mach ., 
same as lantcrn-tchccl. 


trunk, stock, or body of a tree, a trunk or head- 
less body, also the alms-box in cbm*ehes, = Pr. 
tronc = *Sp. Pg. It. troncOf < L. truncus, a stock, 
trunk, < chs, OL. troncus , cut off, maimed, 
mutilated. lienee nit. (< L. fruncus) E. trun- 
cate, tru nch, truncheon, etc. Cf. Lith. trhdca , 
block, log.] 1. The woody stem of a tree, from 
which tlio branches spring. 

Lowe on the trunckc as wound e lum in the rynde, 

A life huuiourc whenne oute of it is ronne. 

With chaved clcy the woundc ayeln to liynde. 

Palladios, Husbondric (E. E. T, S.), p. 212. 

2. In arch., tho shaft of a column ; tho part be- 
tween the base and the capital. The term is 
sometimes used to signify tho die or body of a 
pedestal. Seccutunderco/Hiini. — 3. The main 
part or stem of a branching organ or system of 
organs, considered apart from its ramifications : 
as, tho trunk of an artery, a vein, or a nerve j 
tho trunk of a zoophyte or coral. Also truncus. 
— 4. Tho human body or that of an animal with- 
out the head and limbs, and, in animals, the 
tail, or considered apart from these ; in literary 
use, the body, in entomology the trunk is the body ex- 
clusive of the head, legs, wings, and elytra : the word wns 
used by the older entomologists in describing those in- 
sects which have the thorax closely united to the abdo- 
men, ns tho beetles aud grasshoppers. The trunk was 
said to be distinct when It was separated from the bead. 
Some entomologists, following tabricius, restrict trunk 
to tlie thorax (in which sense also truncus). 

To hold opinion with Pythagoras, 

That souls of animals infuse themselves 
Into the frunfo of men. 

Shak., 31. of V., iv. 1. 133. 
What new friend have I found, that dares deliver 
This londen trunk from Ills afflictions? 

Fletcher, Double Marriage, iv. 3. 

Now bis troops 

Covered that earth they had fought on with tliclr trunks. 

If. Jonson, Catiline, v. 0- 
1*11 hazard 

My bead. I’ll work the senseless tnaxk V appear 
To him ns it had got a second being. 

Massinger, Duke of Milan, v. 2. 

5. A receptacle with stiff sides nnd a hinged 
cover or upper part, used especially for carry- 
ing clothes, toilet articles, etc., for a journey. 

To He like pawns locked up in chests and trunks. 

Shak., K. John, v. 2. 141. 
Then for to show I make nao lie. 

Look vc my trunk, nnd yc will see. 

Lord Piny trail (Child’s Ballads, 1. 202). 

John soon after arrives with her fmnfa, nnd is installed 
In her school. If*. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 219, 

6. In fishing , an iron hoop with a bag, used to 
catch crustaceans. E. JI. Knight. — 7. A tubo 
of various kinds and uses, (at) A speaking-tube. 

This fellow waits on him now in tennis court socks, or 
slippers soled u Ith wool : and they talk each to other in n 
fnniA*. It. Jonson, Epicume, i. 1. 

Are there no trunks to convey secret voices? 

Shirley, Traitor, iff. 1. 

(M) A telescope. 

Oh, by a frmiX* / I know it, a thing no bigger than n 
flutc-cnnc: a neighbor of mine, n spectacle-maker, has 
drawn the moon through it nt tho bore of a whistle, nnd 
made It as great as a drum-head twenty times and brought 
It within the length of this room to me, I know not how 
often. B. Jonson, World in the Moon, 

(cl) A pea- or bean-shooter ; n long tube through which 
peas, pellets, etc., were driven by the force of the breath. 

While lie shot sugar-plums nt them out of n trunk uliich 
they were to take up. Uoicell, Letters, I. Hi. 37. 

In n shooting trunk, the longer It Is, to a certain limit, 
the swifter nnd moro forcibly the nir drives the pellet. 

Bay. 

(cf) A boxed passage for air to or from a blast-npparatns 
or blowing-engine ; tin air-shaft, (r) A boxed passage np 
or down uhlcli grain or Hour is conveyed In an elevator 
or mill, (f) A box-tubo used to semi nttle or rubbish 
out of a mine, or to convey coal to a wagon or heap, 
broken quartz from a mill to tlie stamps, etc. (p) A long, 
nnrrow trough which was formerly used in Cornwall in 
dressing copper- and Un-slimes. ( h ) A wooden box or 
pipe of square section in which nir is conveyed in a mine. 
[Bristol, Eng., coal-field. j (t) A kibble. [Yorkshire, Eng.) 
8. A trough to convey water from a race to a 
water-wheel, etc.; a flume; a penstock. — 9. 
In trunk-engines, a section of pipe attached to 
a piston nnd moving longitudinally with it, its 
diameter being sufficient to allow one end of 
the connecting-rod to be attached to the crank 
and the other end directly to tho piston, thus 
dispensing with an intermediate rod : used in 
marino engines for driving propellers, also in 
some stationary steam-engines, and extensively 
in caloric engines. — 10. A proboscis; a long 
snout; especially, the proboscis of tlie elephant; 
loss frequently, tho proboscis of other animals, 
as butterflios/flics, mosquitos and other gnats, 
nnd certain mollusks and worms. See the ap- 
plications of proboscis. — 11. jrt. Trunk-liose. 



trunk 

no look'd, in his old velvet trunks 
Ami ins slic'd Spanish jerkin, like Don John. 

limit, and FI., Captain, iii. 3. 
Red striped cotton stockings, with frill trunks, dotted 
red and black. 

Mayheic, London Labour and London Poor, III. 120. 
12. In hat-mannj the tube or directing pas- 
sage in n machine for formingthe bodies of hats, 
which confines the nir-ehrrents, and guides the 
fibers of fur from the picker to tire cone. E. 
II. Knight. — 13. pi. Same as troll-madam or 
pigeonholes. Cohjrarr. Kill, 
trunk (trungk), r. t. [< MJG. trunl.cn. < OF. (anti 
F.) tronq«cr=Sp. I J g. troncar, truncm =\t. ti-ou- 
Cfti'Cy truncarc, < la. trnncarc , lop,* maim, muti- 
late, < truneui, lopped, maimed: see tnnil:. and 
cf. truncate.] If. To lop off; curtail: truncate. 
Eke sum her aged vynes wol rcparc. 

Ami trunks hern of alle hie above gronnde. 

Palladio.-, Ilushomlric (E. E. T. S.), p, 107. 

2. To separate, ns tin or copper ore, from the 
worthless veinstone, 1 ) 3 * the use of the trunk. 

What [copper ore] runs off tire hindmost part of tire pit 
. . . is slimy, and must ire trunked, huddled, and tornl as 
the slimy tin. Darla..-, Nat. Ilist. Coma all. 

trunkal (trung'kal), a. Same as truncal. 
trunk-alarm (trungk'a-lrirm'), >I. A device 
for sounding an alarm when a trunk is opened, 
trunkback (trungk'liuk), n. The trunk-turtle 
or leatherback. See out under Ittithrrlntrl:. 
trunk-hearer (trwigk'bur’i-r), n. Anv probns- 
eidiferous gastropod. I‘. I\ t •arpm 1 ! 1 . 
trunk-brace (trungk'bnis), n. One of the straps 
or tapes which support the lid of a trunk when 
raised, and prevent it from falling backward. 
trunk-breecnesOrtingk'brich'ez), n. pi. Same 
as trunli-lwsc. Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 321. 
trunk-cabin (trungk 'kali' in), n. Sant., a 
cabin parti}' below and parti}' above the spar- 
deck. 

trunk-case (trimgk'kiis), n. Ill ai tnm, that 
part of the integument of a pupa which covers 
the thorax. 

trunked (tnuigkt). a. [< trunk + -al-.] 1. 
Having a trunk, in any sense: generally used 
in compounds. 

Strong mid well-frirnrtcd Trees of oil sorts. 

lluiecll, Vocrill I'onvst (til lot. 'a p 

2. In her. : (a) Having a trunk: used only 
when the trunk is of a different tineluie 
from the rest of tire bearing: ns a tree vert 
trunkal azure, (b) Coupod of all its branches 
and roots — that is. having them cut short so ns 
to show only stumps, (r) Samo as cabaihcil . — 

3. Truncated; beheaded. 

Tlie truneked beast fast bleeding did him fortly diglrt 

Spenser, K (]., II. v. 4. 

trunk-engine (tningk'en'jin), n. See engine. 
trunk-fish (trungk'iish), n. Any ostrnciont. 
tmnkful (truugk'ful), n. [< trunk + -fol.] As 
much as a trunk will hold, 
trunk-hose (tninpk'lioz), u.pl. Properly, that 
part of tire hose which covered the trunk or 
body, as distinguished from those parts which 



1 . Charles IX. of Trance, 15^0-74. 2. Robert Carr, Tarl of 
bomerv.l (died 1C45). 

covered the limbs; hence, a garment covering 
the person from the waist to the middle of the 
thigh or lower, and shaped like a bag through 
which the legs are thrust, the whole being usu- 
ally made wide and full. 

The short Trunk-ITose Bhall show* thy Foot find Knco 

Licentious, and to common Eye-Bight free. 

Prior, Henry and Emma. 

Th a trunk-hone . . . were gathered in closely cither at 
the middle of the thigh or at the knee, and then they were 
widely puffed out aB they rose to meet tin; Jerkin or Jacket, 
which was open in front and reached only to the hips. 

Encyc. Bril ., VI. 471. 
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trunk-light (trungk'llt), n. A skylight placed 
over a trunk, or boxed shaft, 
trunk-line (trungk'lin), n. The main' line, as 
of a railway or canal, from which branch-lines 
diverge. 

trunkmailf (trungk'mal), k. Same as trunk, 5. 
Sometimes trunkmalc. Scott, Monastery, xv. 
trunk-nail (trungk'nal), v. A nail with a 
large, ornamental, convex head, used for trunks 
and for cheap coffins. 

trunk-road (trungk'rod), n. A highway; a 
main road. 

Englebotirne was situated on no trunk road. 

T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Oxford, II. xxiii. 
trunk-sleeve (trungk'slev), n. A sleeve of 
which a part, usually that covering the upper 
arm, is puffed or made very full and stiff: so 
called from analogy with innik-hobC. 

Tai. (Reads. 1 u With a trunk dine:" 

Grit. I confess two sleeves. 

Shak., T. of the S., iv. 3. 142. 

trunk-stay (trungk'sta), m. A trunk-brace, 
trunk-turtle (trungk'ter"tl), n. 1. A species 
of tortoise, Test ado arcuata.— 2. The leathei- 
back. ])( nuorJu Igx (or Sjtltort/t^) conaccus. See 
cut under leatherback. 

trunk-workt (trungk' work), n. Work involv- 
ing concealment or secrecy, as by moans of a 
trunk. 

This lias been some stah-uoik, some trunk t cork, some 
Ik hind-door work. tihak., \V. T., iii. 3. 73. 

trunnel 1 !, ». An obsolete variant of trundle . 
trunnel- (truii'cl), a variant of treenail. 
trunnion (trun'von), n. [< OF. trognon, tron- 
gnon, the trunk or stump of a tree, F. troy non, a 
stump, stalk, core, < irouc , Iron, a stock, trunk: 
see trunk, and ef* truncheon. Tho F. word for 
‘trunnion’ is tourillon.'] 1. One of tho cylin- 
drical projections on the sides of a cannou, cast 
or forged in one piece with tho cannon itself, 
which support it on its carriage, in the United 
Slate's artillery sendee the diameter of the trunnion in 
emnoth-hore guns has generally been equal tu tho diame- 
ter of tin* bore. See cut under howitzer. 

2. In steam-engines, n hollow gudgeon on each 
side of an oscillating cylinder, which supports 
t ho cylinder, and through which steam is re- 
ceived and exhausted. 

trunnioned (trun'ypml), a. [< trunnion + -cd 2 .] 
Provided with trunnions, as the cylinder of an 
oscillating steam-engine, 
trunnion-lathe (trun'yon-lfiTH), n. A lathe 
especially designed for forming the truunions 
of ordnance or of oscillating cylinders. E. 17. 
Knight. 

trunnion-plate (trun'vpn-pliit), n. 1. A raised 
rim forming a fdiouhlcr around the trunnion on 
the side of the gun. — 2. A plate of iron cover- 
ing tiie top of a wooden gun-carriage on each 
side, and earned down into the recess for the 
trunnion so as to take tlie weight of the gun, 
and prevent it from crushing the wood. Sec 
cut under gun-carriage. 

trunnion-ring (trull 'yon-ring), n. In old-fash- 
ioned cannon, a ring cast solid with the piece 
and near the trunnions, usually between them 
and the muzzle. Seo cut under cannon. 
trunnion-sight (trim 'yon-sit), n. A front sight 
placed on the rimbase of a cannon. A lug is 
usually left on the curved surface to form a 
base for the sight. 

trunnion-valve (trun'yon-vnlv), n. A valve 
attached to or ineluded*in tlie trunnions of an 
oscillating-cylindcr steam-engine so as to be 
reciprocated by tlie motions of the cylinder. 
Trupialis (trd-pi-a'lis), w. [XL. (Bonaparte, 
1850, after Mcrrem, 1820), < F. troupialc : seo 
troopial.'] A genus of Neotropical Ictcridrc, of 
the subfamily Sturncllinrr, ana very near Siur- 
nella itself, as T. niili laris. These birds closely re- 
ncmble the common field-larks or meadow-starlings of tlie 
United State c , but have a bricky-ml color on the parts 
which are yellow In the lattvi. The name was oiiginnlly 
an exact synonym of Agelfcue; in Its present sense it is 
synonymous with Leixtex. 
trusht, v. An obsolete form of truss. 
trusion (tro'zhon), v. [As if < L. *frusio(n-), < 
trudcrc, pp. trusus, push : boo threat. Cf. intru- 
sion.'] Tlie act of pushing or thrusting. [Now 
rare.] 

Engines and machines w’oik by trusion or pulsion. 

Cud worth, Intellectual System, v. § 5. 
By attraction wc do not here understand what Is im- 
properly, though vulgarly, called bo In the operations of 
drawing, sucking, pumping, Ac., which is really pulsion 
and truxion. Bentley, Boyle Lectures, Sermon vii. 

truss (trus), v. [< ME. Irusscn, trushen = MHG. 
trossen, < OF. Intsscr, trouser, trousscr, torscr , F. 
trousser = Pr. trossar = Sp. troxar, pack, hind, 


truss 

tie, tuck up, truss, = It. torciare, twist, wrap, 
tic, < ML. ' tortiarc , < L. tortus, pp. of torquere, 
twist: see tort L Cf. torch 1 ,!. ML. tor tin, a torch, 
orig. a piece of twisted rope. Hence ult. truss, 
n., tronse, trousers, trousseau.] I. trans. 1. To 
tie up; pack in a bundle; bundle: often with 
up. 

It was trussed up in his walet. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. G81. 
Within fewedayes after [Nicuesa]commaujided them to 
Irusse vp theyr packos, and make them redye to departe. 
Peter Martyr (tr. in Eden’s First Books on America, 
[ed. Arber, p. 112). 

You might hauc truss’d him and all his Apparell into an 
Eelc-skinne. Shak., 2 Hen. IV. (folio 1023), iii. 2. 350. 

2. To tie, bind, or fasten : sometimes with up. 
And [they] liadde the heed of the Geaunte trussed at 

Bcdiucrs sad ell by the heir. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 050. 
Then Beauty stept before the bar, whose breast and neck 
were bare, 

With hair trusst up. 

A Praise of Mistress Rycc (Arbor’s Eng. Garner, I. 38). 

3. Specifically, to adjust and draw closely the 
garment or garments of, as a person; also, to 
draw tight and tie, as laces or points. 

Trussc his poyntes. Babccs Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 70. 
The Consul Rilla, when he sawc Julius Caesar, being a 
young man euill trussed, and worse girt, . . . said vnto 
all those of his band, beware of ill girt youth, that although 
he appeareth to be such, yet this is hethatshal tyrannize 
the citic of Rome, and be tlie ruine of my house. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 1G5. 
Enter Allwit in one of Sir Walter's suits, and Davy truss- 
ing him. Middleton, Chaste Maid, ii. 3. 

4. To seize and hold firmly; seize and carry 
off: said especially of birds of prey. 

Brave falcons that dare truss a fowl 
Much greater than themselves. 

Chapman, Bussy D’Ambois, iii. 1. 

5. To make fast, as the wings of a fowl to the 
body preparatory to cooking it; skewer. 

Tho second course was two ducks trussed up in the form 
of fiddles. Suift, Gulliver’s Travels, iii. 2. 

6. To hang : usually with up. 

The Jury such, the Judge unjust : 

Sentence was said I should be trusst. 

Gascoigne (Arbor’s Eng. Garner, I. G3), 
I hnvo been provost-marshal twenty years, 

And have truss'd up a thousand of these rascals. 

Beau, and FI., Little French Lawyer, v. 3. 

7. In building , to furnish with a truss; suspend 
or support by a truss. — 8f. To drive off; rout. 

Tlie Brehalgnons went out thaim faste trussing, 
Wheroff Brehaigno was astoned sore, 

And diffendyd thaim febly cucnnore. 

Rom. of Partcnay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2164. 

u.t intrans. 1. To pack; make ready. — 2. 
To go; ho off: begone, as one who has been 
sent packing. 

ITc lias nou^wher wel-come for bis mony tales, 
Botoouur-al i-hunted and bote (ordered] to trussc. 

Piers Plowman (A), ii. 194. 

truss (trus), n. [< ME. trussc = MI1G. trossc , G. 
tross, < OF. (and F.) troussc = Pr. trossa = Sp. 
troja = Pg. trouxa , a bundle, pack ; from tho 
verb.] 1. A bundle; pack. 

Undir his hede no pilowc was, 

But in the stede n trussc of gras. 

Rom. of the Rose, 1. 4004. 
The halfc of them carying harquebushes, and the other 
lialfe Tuikish bowes, with their trusses of arrowes. 

UahluyVs Voyages, II. 113. 
He took his truss and came away with them in the boat. 

}Vinthro 2 \ Hist. New England, I. 370. 

Specifically — 2. A bundle of hay or straw. 
(«; A quantity of hay tied together, and having a definite 
weight, usually stated at 60 pounds, but, according to a 
statute of George III., 6G pounds of old lmy or GO pounds of 
new. Stntutcs of George II. legalized local trusses of 30 
pounds In London and 7 pounds in Bristol. (6) A bunch 
of straw tied together, and generally stated nt 3(1 pounds, 
which Is, however, merely the London truss of hay. (c) A 
quantity of hay cut by a special knife out of the mass of a 
haystack, approximately cubical in form. 

3. In hort.y a compact terminal flower-cluster 
of any kind, as an umbel, corymb, or spike. — 

4. In surg., an appliance consisting of a belt 
or nn elastic steel spring encircling the body, 
to which is attached a pad, used in cases of rup- 
ture to hinder tho descent of the parts, or to 
prevent an increase in size of an irreducible 
hernia. — 5. A garment worn in the sixteenth 
century and previously: probably so called from 
being laced closely to the person. 

Thus put he on his arming truss, fair shoes upon his feet, 
About him a innndilion Chapman , Iliad, x. 119. 

Buts off Ids palmei’s weed unto his truss, which bore 
The Btalns of ancient arms Drayton. 

6). pi. Trousovs; ti-lit-fitting drawers. Seo 
i rouse, trouser a*. 

Wc diuido Chiists garment nmongest vs in so mauie 
peoces, and of tlie venture of saluation make some of us 



truss 


65X2 


(?««>. Cmist lie close? , 

Gorr! As ... a pair of trusses to an Irishman a lint- 
- J Shirley, Love lucks »• L 


«tocks. 


trusses, 
liny and straw trusters. 


The Engineer, LX VII. 292. 
7. In building, a stiff frame; a combination of trusses!, «. pi- Sec truss, 0. 
timbers, of iron parts, or of timber* am! iron- tTOSS-hOOp (trus'hop), n. In coopering , a tem- 
work, so arranged as to constitute sin un\i« M- pomrv hoop which may be placed aromul a 
in" frame. The simplest example of a ti u c " 1 - the pi in- banvi and tightened, to draw the staves sniig- 



Jn the direction of their length, their apt \ liccmiii s.i Hu- 
point, to which the beam is trussed or tied up to pu vnt 
its baling, nnd to pi event the i afters fioni Migiing dniN 
arc insetted. There are other forms of ttuss Miitiil 
leient pm poses, but the conditions ate Hie •* une m .ill — 
namely, the establishing of fixed points to which tin* ti« 
beam is trussed. Tw O points of attachment me sometimes 
substituted for the single otic, ami two suspending ports 
are roquhed ; these arc called queen-vod*, mid the tins*, I* 
called a queen-jmt truss. The principle ofUic tiuss is 


In Iwilriiii/i, the timbers lie.. which form a truss. 
— Diagonal trussing, in ship-building, a particular 
in* tlmd of binding a vc«*m*I intetnally or externally, or 
both, by means of n rit* of woodt n or lion braces laid di- 
agonally <01 the flaming from one end of the ship to the 
other. 

truRsing-bcdt (trus'ing-bed), i?. A bod which 
could bo packed, as in a chest, for traveling. 
Jlalthnll. 



work fitted under the tuff rail : chiefly in 



ruimu mu j.uii miu mini <im» mu ...... *• *•• 

tackles which were hooked to the tru««-pctid'im* — 
Howe trues, a beam-tiuss hating Its oblique ineitibvr* 
m compiesslon mid with vertical tie-rods. The counter* 


Tni«scx 

rt. Pratt truss. Hone tmw 

braces pass between the main obi bines — Llnvillc truss, 
a beam tins- of which the w cb-mciuhvi * are compos d of 
vertical posts and diagonal rod* nr bars extending from 
the head of one post to tile foot of the second post Iwjund. 
- McCaUum Inflexible arch-truss, a lu.mi-irii** with 
an nrclud upper chord, nnd im lined stmt* extending 
from it to the abutment end of the Wir chord. It lias 
ports and diagonals, the distance tutu ten the fomiet di- 
minishing from the middle tmv.it d the end* Set fifth cut 
under fcn»/rf*d._ Mocmain truss. bee m»»ci#i«iii.— Pratt 
truss, a biam-tru** having \ ert leal posts and inellned 
tension minibus. See fig a aboxt* — Rider truss. Sit* 
rater. — Truss- arch biidgc Sri fru* etl-nreh brhfje, un- 
der bruty*' l 

truss ft ms), a. [</r«s **«.] IJimehy; stumpy; 
stocky: round ntnl thick. 

The tigei cat is about the bigness of a bull-dog, with 
slant b g*., and a frier body, shaped niiu li like a lin'd ill 
Damjarr, \o\agi\ an. li.T»k 

truss-beam 1 1 ru**' hem ), u, A u onden beam rc- 
inforccil by u tic-rod, or a compound wooden 
bourn composed of two nr more wooden mem- 
bers and reinforced by tni*a is of a tie-rod, or a 
built-up beam ot iron arranged in the form of 
a truss. The most simple form I r single pint of tim- 
ber hating m bon tu rod on the under *ide set und at 
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< icb end of the beam wiuiijj to risl't tin »t*iltiof tin- 
►ion on the under side of tin beam when cm n lug a tool 
The lowci In am* of h tailnud peeing, r-cir me a go.«d 
example. Another and It sh common foitn f* a voodm 
beam haxing i art-iron struts to it*«irt the rtiiilu of coin- 
ptcrtiun. Si vend huinit unite (l mul ri inforiid bj a ti - 
mil may form a lorn pound tins*- beam Iron tru*- l»« un- 
bau* usual!) only to -rods of xxrou-iiMroii. tilth Ftirii 
tunes bo.x be mis for the upper choid 'J lie-* In uus mic 
ii bed in eai building, in roofs of all kitiiK md f« u *-b, >t 
bndgts. See btain, trww, ami britl /» i 

truss-block (tlllh'hlok), »l. A block IndWMH 
a tniss-rod and Hie eompressi,,n-iiieinber of a 
trussed beam. It keeps the two at than prop* r 
distance apart. 

truss-bridge (tvus'brij), n. \ In uh-c winch d* - 
pends for its stability upon ;n application of 
Hie principle of the truss. e tnnhr, t. 

trussed (trust), a, [< truss 4- -ni- '. j 1. Pio- 
viiled with some form of tins'*' a*, a truant 
roof: a trussed beam. — 2. In hn s.une ,»s 
close*, 10 (/): used of a bird. - Tntsrtd-arcU 
bridge. See fcriihwi.— Trussed girder. »• «nn/« ri f a. 

trussel 1 ! (trus'cl), n. [ME. truss/ l < OK. Irons- 
act , F. trousseau, a bundle, dim. of troussn, a 
bundle : soo truss, and ef. trousseau J] A bundle. 


the ends of a beam and bearing against a king- 
post at the middle, or against queen-posts or 
truss-idoeks between the rod nnd tlio beam at 
intermediate points. It serves to resist deflec- 
tion of the beam. 

truss-tackle (trns'(nkH), ». A taeklo former- 
ly used with rope trusses for lower yards to 
trii'-s the yard dose in to the mast. 
trust 1 (trust), ii. and a. [AKo. in a senso now 
difli rentinted, tript, q, v.: < MR trust, frost, 
aKo /risf, tri/st , (rest (not found in AS., and in 
part of Seaiid. origin); = OKries. (rust, coin- 
tort, = Ml). 1). (roost, comfort, consolation, 
= MLG. tnht, consolation, eonlidonec, trust, = 
011(1. MIIO. trust, (». frost, trust, help, protec- 
tion, = Ooth. tnnrsti, covenant, treaty, = Ieel. 
trnust, trust, ]iroteetiou, shelter, confidence, 
reliance, = Sw. Dan, tnist, comfort, consolation; 
ef. i )S .(ft frost , a following, MR trustis , ft ]>ledge, 
a folioWing: Icel. traustr, adj., safe, strong, 
firm; akin to AS. t miter, etc., true, (rtoirinii , 
believe, trow, from the Tent. tru: seo true, 
hmr 1 .] I. n. 1. Keliance on the veraeity, in- 
tegrity, justice, friendship, or other virtue or 
*-ouud prineiple of another; a firm reliance on 
promises nr on laws ur principles; confidence; 
belief. 

Alnnj* hmi fnllc frir* # amt hclcivt* in Cioil nurc Sox'- 
i riyn ken! Nau<tenU>\ Tmxcb, p. 1C7. 

Cr.umTcy! fur on you lx nl iny trirtf. 

Chau err, Trulhi*, III. ino."p. 

I Impc a true am! plain relation of my rnl'-fortuni’i may 
hi- of me ami warning to ercduloin maid*, nexer to ]»ut 
t*»«i much fnef iti ticctitful men. 

Sirift, story of the Injured Jgitly. 

There did m»t seem u Mitllclcnt number of men worthy 
of trvrt to n«xM the king with their councils or fill with 
mix degree of dignity the pkiccx that xxi r«- x*:icnnt. 

Jlrtter, Source of the Nile, II. 321. 

2. Confident expectation; assured anticipa- 
tion; dependence upon something future or 
contingent us if present oractunl; hope. 

To desperation turn my trutt mul hope! 

Shak., Hamlet, Hi. 2. 22S. 
Ill* Irttrt wax w itli tl»* Eternal to be deem’d 

fn strength. Milton, I*. L., H. 10. 

Sti«taini'd mul soothed 
lie an unfaltering trurt, approach thy grax c, 

J Ike one xi ho xx rap* tlie diapi ry of hi* eoneh 
Ab<»ut him, and Hi* down to pleasant ill emus 

Thanatojisl*. 

3. That on which one relies or in which he con- 
fide*.; ground of reliance, confidence, or hope. 

l’.b >■« d i* that man that makctli the Lord his fra«f. 

l‘F. Xl. 4. 

Who In the fear of Ood didst hear 
1 lie nix onl of pow cr, u tuition's trvrt. 

lln/aut, Abraham Lincoln. 

4. Credit, (o) Mere reliance on the character or rep- 
utation of a pmoti or thing, xxltliout investigation orex’i- 
denee* piereilcd by on: a*, to take opinions or statements 
on trvrt. 

IVr we live in an age so sceptical that, ns It determines 
little, m> it take* nothing fnun nntlqulty on frmf. 

Dryden, Hof. of J!pll, to 2d pt Conq. of Granada. 

Some . . . taking things tij non trvrt, misemploy their 
pow cr of assent by lazily enslaving their minds to the dic- 
tates and dominion of others. 

Locke, Human Understanding, I. ix*. § 22. 


trust 

(l>) Confidence In the ability and intention of one xvho 
docs not pay ready money to pay at some definite or in- 
definite tirao in the future : ns, to buy or sell on trust. 

Uv’n such is time ; xvliich takes in trust 
Our youth, our joys, our all xve have ! 

And pays us nought but age and dust. 

Haiti yli, Ellis’s Spec, of Early Eng. Poetry, II. 224. 

I fear you must bo forced, like the rest of your sisters, 
to run in trust, and pay for it out of your wages. 

Swi/t, Advice to Servants (\\ nitingOdaid). 

5. In law : ( « ) A confidence reposed in a per- 
son by making him tlio nominal owner of prop- 
erty xvliich ho is to hold, use, or dispose of for 
the benefit of another, (h) The right on the 
part of such a otlicr to enjoy the use or the profits 
or to require a disposal of the in'operLy ior his 
benefit, (c) The rotation between persons and 
property which arises when the legal owner- 
ship is given to one person, called the trustee, 
and the beneficial enjoyment or advantages of 
ownership are given or reserved to another, the 
cestui quo i rust or beneficiary. Property is some- 
times said to 1>c held in trust xvlien'tlic possession of it is 
inti usted to one person while another remains both legal 
nml beneficial oxvner; but this is not technically a fnerf, 
although tlio person so intrusted in some respects may be 
held to the same duty and accountability ns a trustee, 
and is sometimes spoken of as such. 

The fictitious entitles characterised by the txx'o abstract 
terms trust mul condition arc not subnltcrnate but dis- 
parate. To speak with perfect precision, xve should say 
that lie who is invested xvltli a trust is, on that account, 
spoken of ns being invested xvitli a condition: viz. the 
condition of a trustee. 

Lentham, Intrmk to Morals and Legislation, xvi. 20, note. 

6. That xvliich is committed or intrusted to 
one, as for safe-keeping or use. (a) That xvliich 
lias been committed to one’s care for piofltablc uso or for 
safe-keeping, of which an account must be rendered. 

Although the advantages one man possessed) more than 
another may lie called liis property xxith respect to other 
men, yet xvltli respect to God they are only a trust. Sirift. 

The English doctrine that all power is a trust for the 
public good [was) . . . making rapid progress. 

Macaulay , M alpole’s Letters. 
Public office is a public trust, 
liorman II. Eaton, inCyc. I’ollt. Science, I. 470(lSSi). 
(ft) Something confided to onc*6 faith ; a charge given or 
received In confidence: something which one is bound in 
duly nnd In honor to keep inviolate; a duty incumbent 
on one. 

To vlolntc the sacred trust of silence 
Deposited within thee. Milton, S. A., 1. 423, 
Humility obliges no Man to desert his 7Vu«' p to throw' 
up his Prlxllege, mid prove false to liis Character. 

Jeremy Collier, Short View (eiL 1G0S), p. 137. 
*‘If men accept trusts they must fulfill them, my dear,” 
cries the master of the house. Thackeray, Philip, xv. 

7. Specifically, in moil, com . usage, an organiza- 
tion for tlio control of several corporations un- 
dor one direction by tlio device of a transfer by 
the stockholders in each corporation of at least 
n majority of the stock to a central committee or 
hoard of trustees, who issue in return to such 
stockholders respectively certificates showing 
in effect that, although they have parted with 
their stock nnd tho consequent voting power, 
they are still entitled to dividends or to share in 
the pvofits — tho object being to enable tho trus- 
tees to elect, directors in all the corporations, 
to control and suspend at pleasure the work of 
any, and thus to economize expenses, regulate 
production, nml defeat competition, in n looser 
fcnse tho term is applied to any combination of estab- 
lishments in the game line of business for securing tho 
Mine ends by holding the Individual Interests of cacli sub* 
perxlcnt to a common authority for the common interests 
of all. It is against public policy for n stockholder to di- 
vest himself of his X'oting power; lienee such a transfer 
of stock if mnilo is rcx’oenblent tho pleasure of tho maker. 
So far as the object of such a combination is slioxvn to be 
the control of prices of ami the prevention of competition 
In tlie necessaries or conveniences of life, it Is held a crimi- 
nal act upon tho principles which rendered engrossing 
nml forestalling punishable ; and a corporation xvliich by 
corporate act surrenders its pow ers to the control of a 
tx ust thereby ntrords ground for a forfeiture of its chaitcr 
by the state. 

8. Tho state of being confided in and relied 
on; tho stnto of ono to whom something is in- 
trusted. 

1 do profess to bo unless than I seem; to save him 
truly that w 111 put me in trust. Shak., Lear, I. 4. 15. 

It secines xvhen ho xvas deputy In Ireland, not long be- 
fore, ho lutd ben much w rouged by one he left in trust xxith 
Ills affaire*. Evelyn, Hinry, Oct. 27, 1076. 

9. The state of being confided to another’s care 
or guard ; charge. 

His scal’d commission, left in trust with me, 

Doth speak sufficiently he ’s gone to travel. 

Shak., Pericles, i. 3. 13. 

10. Keeping; care. 

That which is committed to thy Inert. 1 Tim. vi. 20. 
Ilf. Trustworthiness. 

A man he is of honesty nml fmrt, 

Shak., Othello, i, 3. 2S5. 



trust 

• In *ul t ^ which n man doth not well understand, It Is good 
to refer them to pome friend of fn«t ami Judgment. 

Ihiecui, Suitors (ed. 1SS7). 

There Is not 
In nny court of Christendom n man 
For quality or tnist more absolute, 

Ford, hove** Sacrifice, L 2. 
Active or special trust (In Seed* lair called aeee**r>ni 
trust), ft tni**t In which the trustee Is clothed svlth pome 
net uni power of deposition or management which cannot 
lie properly exercised without Ids having the heat estate 
ami right of actual po«w«»liin: as distinguishes! from a 
rimjle truri, nakrd 1rust,vr j*is*iee tnnt i\u Fe< tslair called 
j>rt’i>rielnr}j frwf), where tlje trustee int«nd*<I to he 
imr«l> u figimhead to hold the apparent title, Iras lug the 
use or control to the beneficiary. „Snk< d«rpv<*lvetnt*t* 
In land nre nmv generally mperfeded hy the rule (Intro- 
duced originally ttie statute of uses (see vr), mtd ex- 
tended In the Unites! Mates hy statute* of tni*tnthxt,wln u 
a person attempts to create pitch n trust, no «*t.ate vests 
In ttie trustee, hut the entire and absolute estate vests In 
the Intended hcm tlci vra . — Eroacll Of trust. See breath. 
— Charitable Trusts Acta, bee ehantnblr.~ Con- 
structive trust, the legal rtlatiou similar to an «•*- 
press trust which arises ui*on rlrcmmtance* which ought 
In equity to In* dralt with as If there w ere n tnt*t. Irre- 
spective of whether one was Intended or not : tliu«, where 
a guardian transfers property of tlie ward without re- 
ef Ivlng an equivalent, the person receiving It itnj l** 
made nceotiutahle ns holding In trti»t for the ward hy 
construction of law, Irrespective of whither he Intended 
to receive It for the ward's l*enrflt or not.— Declara- 
tion of trust. Fee (fee/nr, ifmru—Dced of trust, be** 
•deed.— Executed trust. (n) Tu htdcally. nn express 
tru»t the object* and ndmlnl*trati<m of which arc n» fully 
designated ns to require no furtln r net on ttie part of ttie 
crixtorof the tnist to drline the duty of the tni«te*\ as 
di«t(ugul*hcd from an«rn»frrj/fnf»f,*>r*»ne Inwhl'h the 
ln«tniment of creation re*cn cs ttie declaration of the uses 
•or pome jeirt thereof for further In* tract lot.*. (6) A trust 
I* also paid »o lie trended « lien the trustee has performed 
hi* int Ire duty. (e) W lien the ln«tmnnnt creatine n trn«t 
In land has the cilcct hy virtue of the plaints' of it pi s of 
vesting the entire estate In ttie Intend'd lu tie Hilary, the 
trust Jspftid toheexeeid'd hy ttie Btatute. — Express trust, 
a trust wJilcti Is creat'd or declared In etprr«* trnn«,and 
usually, but not nlwaj*, In writing, ns di«ilngul*tKd from 
an v’lnj-hYd frmd, or one the exists nee « f w hleli Is Infs md 
from ttie conduct of ttie parties <*r the rlrr»tin*tanrr* of 
the i,a«e. Ttie phrase ini] Uni tnist Is sometime* ]■*.*< Iv, 
tmt not Improperly, apt died to those constructive trusts in 
vs hleli there may In circmn«tanrr* fndleatlngthat perhaps 
the parties Intended n Inis’, rattier than a fraud.— Im- 
plied trust. FeeerprrM true *. — Jn trust, ns a tnist ; as 
a charge; for rate keeping, or for the n*c of another to 
svhom account Is due.— Loan and trust company. F*-** 
■f-inl-, 4 .— Naked trust, a nominal t r mtcmiMe trust ; 
a trust In wtileti tire trtiPtre l« not cl dlird vs Itli ttie rlriit 
•of pos»e‘*ion or contred. Ey the ptntutc of u».‘«, pucIi 
tru*t* In land arc executed, that Is to pay, the legal title Is 
declared hj law to be In the Itcnefleho. whohas the right 
of jv*««c**lnn and control, notwithstanding ttie contrary’ 
Intent of the Instrument creating ttie tni»t. — On trust, 
on credit; without present payment nr ncurlty for pay • 
tm nt : as, to tuiyen fnisf; to conduct one* hn*lne«% vn 
tnut . — Passive trust. Fceorfur tnist .— Private trustn. 
F«*.< rrirfitr.— Proprietary trust. Fee nr fire fri/.*f.~ 
Publlc trust. Fee fwt’/ie.— KCBUltlnr trust, a trust 
which Is conclusively Implied by rttls-w of law from gtvm 
clrrurnptrmcrs; more ppeclficahy. tint fptxh* of con. 
stnictlve tni»t w tilcti nrt« s In favor of one who pays ttie 
price for real property on It* conveyance to nnotlnr. 
When one person sdrtalnrd title to land for n considera- 
tion paid hy another, the court? of clianesiy ihu* hi Id ttie 
former to Ik* a tnivtie of the property for the latter. Jty 
statute In many of the (’lilted Ft.ates ttd* result Is pre- 
cluded. rxcept vs here ttie person paying Is Ignorant that 
the title Is po taken, or w here ttie claim to ri arti ttie prop- 
erty Is made hy hi* rrtdltnr*.— Special trust. F< o 
*j>eriitl,— Spendthrift trust, n trust authorizing llm 
trustee* to pay the Income for life to one jirrwri, ttie 
principal Ik*Iiir given over In another on Ids de.atti; so 
/•ailed under partem* of lave, n* In I'umsylv.atd.a, wfileh 
protect such Income ncnlriri claims of creditor*.— To 
run In trust!, to run In d«ht; g*t cndlt. llVWer.— 
Trust certificate, one of ttie certificate* l««ued by ttie 
committee* of trailer* fomiesl for the control <if revrral 
*rorjK>ratlons, showing the Interest on ptofll* accepted 
by one who was a stockholder In one of *uch con torn- 
turns, upon surrendering tils rtock. Fee def. 7.— Trust 
deed, a conveyance In trust. More rpec Ideally — (o) A 
steed by n debtor conveying property to a perron ns 
trustee for payment of Id* debt*. (6) A deed conveying 
property to a creditor In trust to sell mid pay hlmrelf 
nml restore ttie residue: n kind of mortgage.— Trust 
estate, tin estate under the management of a trustn* or 
trustee*; or nn estate given to lie held In trust.— Trust 
ex mrUcflclo, any constructive tnist arising hy reason 
of wrong-doing or Intentional fraud on the part of the 
perron charged ns tmstce, nn win re nn attorney obtain* 
title to his client'* projierty In violation of duty. »Syn. 
1 and 2 . Faith, credence, assurance, dependence, expecta- 
tion. 

ii. «. Held in trust; ns, trust property; trust 
money. 

“trust 1 (trust), r. [Also, in n Rouse now differ- 
entiated, tryst, q. v.; < ME. trustm, trosten, also 
(ristrn, trysten , t res fen, trots ten (<Ietd.)=OFries. 
trdsta = MD. I). trooHtcn =MLG. trosten = OIIG. 
trosten, MUG. trecstcn, G. trosten, comfort, con- 
sole, = Icel. treysto, refl., trust to, rely on, = 
Sw. frits to, comfort, = Dan. tritstc, comfort, /or- 
truste, confido; from tlio noun.] I. traits, 1. 
To plnco or reposo confidence in (a person); 
rely upon ; depend upon. 

Not w 1 Hist on d eng I vvoto welc what ye mcne, 

Hut trosle mo vvclo it goo not as ye wene. 

Generydei (11 E. T. 8.), 1. 1021. 



I have a mistress, and she has a heart, 

Fhe pays; but, truri me, It l* stone, no better. 

lieau. and FI., Maid's Tnigetly, 1. 1. 
Yon would have trurted me 
Once, but the time Is alter'd. 

Jieau. and FI., Mahl'* Tragedy, Iv. 2. 

To him thus Nestor: Truri fhe jww’rs above, 

Nor think proud Hector's hopes continu'd hyJnvc. 

Fo]>r, Iliad, x. lit. 

The lower mec* . . . can pchloni he trurted in their sto- 
ries of huig-pa«t ng(*. J*. I!. Tt/far, ITlm. Cullurr, I. 

2. To holifvo; credit; rceci\o with credence, 
as a Matement, ns«er1inn, or the like. 

Mhos /n ,f efh tills Y hotde him wr I” tn*«dl 

FaUa hif, Hi»‘b‘*ndrie(r. I. l.F) p. 31. 
If he lie credulous and tm ’* ml tale. 

Ill make him glad to *r < mi \ i* *•« 

Ft it* , T of fli- S , Jr. ‘2. C7. 

3. To intrust; xxith irith Indore tin* object con- 
fided. 

I w 111 rattier tmrt a Fh mndrig trilh m> lutttrr. 

S! ri.., M of W , II. 2. 816. 

Whom vifA your powtr and fortune, rlr, yi>*i trva. 

Now to suspect Is sain. Dnjdm. 

4. To commit, consist*, or allow with confi- 
dence*: permit to t»e in huim* jdncc. position, or 
comjmny, or to do «-ninr» particular thinif, with- 
out iui**pvitur t'r fen r of con^cqurniM***: n«, to 
tru v t ou«*V Relf to another's guidance. 

1 wonder m«« dare trus* ttum*r|ves with men. 

Ff.il., T. of A., L 2.41. 
F.***rd and l>egtillr«l , by him tlioti, I hy thee. 

To fnirf tl.re Irma my ride. Milt *n, I\ L, x. F**1. 

I did not « 1 to trvd tin *e letters with our N.atman. 

Hrvre , Sum e of ttie Mir, I. 103. 

Mrr*hants wi re rot willing to tnirt pterions cargoes to 
any cupU*dy tmt that of a man of-war. Maenvlay. 

f>. Topvepn ditto; mpply with pood*' or Foino- 
thiuK <>f value in the <>Y]x*«*tation of fntun* pay- 
ment. 

He tint I* s great gamt *trr maybe r nuV f for a <juartrr'« 
l**-»-irsI at all times. lultrr, Hull'* HeridKmk. j» lg»k 

It wasjnuri’M mercer Flrnttyard. that you turned off a 
ve.ar n;*i*, tn-vau*e lie would tmd yon no h'tigrr. 

Yardn'ih, Juumry to 1/mdon. It. 1. 

G. To entertain a lively hope; feel Mire; expect 
confidently: followed by n clnuM*. 

And wc fni^efto l.ancrcrtiol to ye Vie of Mtljdafor 
«»tir l<erlv»roUghe the fame night, tmt ttie wyndc was po 
*«. ar?e that we wr re put bah to the Yle of Mid/ ». 

Fir J:. (iiiytfi rile, l*ylgry mage, p. 74. 
fill y«t vrr Int** Itiat pomidaov go«Hl 
\\ ill he tin* final goal <-f 111. 

7*rnn;/p«iit, In Mcmorlam, llv. 

II. intrant. 1. To rt*po«-e confidence; place 
faith or rdinnee; rely: with on or m. 

Hut who may bi*te t>lgile If liyin Il«te 
Thau he en whom mrn wrurtli t«e»t to trt'Ue. 

Chaucer, Trollus, v. 12*17. 
lie I* a more f(»»1e then nny mute hc*t 
That tnu'dh m the (fortunrj, or in lliy Ik Ii(*1! 

than, vf Farter an (11 ll T. F.\ I. 270. 

Trvit tn the Ii>nl, an«t do go***!. I 1 *, xxvvll. 3. 

AW Well, you may ft-ar too far 
IS on. Safer than trutt tini far. 

Ff.i\\, Lear. 1.4. 3M. 

2. To pi vp credit for Fomethinp due; hell on 
credit: ns, to trust recklessly. 

Should we Pee the value of a Herman prince’s ransom 
gorgumsly attiring raeh of our hi llc-danu **. If neither mer- 
chant, butcher, brew ir, . . . would trust f 

tiroalr. Fool of Quality, xvl. 
To trust to (or untO\ to dejMmd or rely on ; have confi- 
dence In. 

Ttie men of J«nwl . . . trurted tmfothc llirs in wait. 

Judges xx. CO. 

The mouse that always trusts to one pvxir hole 
Can never be a mouse of any potil. 

Ft']*', Wife of Rath, 1. 203. 

Ilunyan had n trade to which he could trurt, and ttie 
young woman had liven trained up In the way alic Plionhl 
go. Southey, Itunynn, p. II. 

trust-f. An obsolete Fpollitip of trussed, preterit 
and past participle of truss. 
trustee (trus-tO'), n. [< trust 1 + -#■<**.] 1. A 
jiorson to whom property or funds have been 
committed in tbo belief nnd trust that ho will 
hold nnd npplv tlio same for tbo benefit of those 
who are entitled, according to nn expressed in- 
tention, either by tbo parties themselves or by 
the deed, will, settlement, or arrangement of 
another; also, bv extension, a person held ac- 
countable ns if be xv ere expressly a trustee in 
law. Compare tjuardian, 2. 

I have mndo over all my Wealth to tlicse 
Honest Gentlemen ; they are my Trustees. 

F.thereye, I/m* In a Tub, Epll. 

riilllp'* mother’* trustee waa nnawrmtdc to I’hlllp for 
hi* property. Thackeray, l’hlllp, xvl. 

Their (the clergy’*] gigantic wealth was In n great de- 

f reo duo to tho legacies of those who regarded them ns 
tio trustees of tho poor. Leeky, Europ. Moral*, II. 69. 


trusty 

2. In the United States, n person in whoso 
hands tho effects of nnother nre attached in a 
trustee process (see tho phrase below).— Trustee 
Churches Act. Fee cAurcA.— Trusteo of bankrupt’s 
CStatO. Fame n« assignee in bankruptcy (which pee, under 
<i/*i'. 7 iicr) — Trustee process, a species of attachment of 
right* of action of a debtor or property belonging to him 
In ttie hands of n third person, by making the debtor to 
him or the third person, ns the case may he, a party to the 
proceedings, so m to charge him with the money or the 
property ns n tnist for ttie attaching creditor of the debt- 
or (equivalent to the process known in English law as 
foreign attachment). It Is called trustee process In some 
Jurl*'llctlon\ as distinguishing It from attachments w hlch 
go to ttie length of taking the said property or fund Into 
the actual cm tody of the law by seizure. 

trustee (triiH-to'), r. t . [< truster , tt.] To at- 
tach by n trustee process. Sec trustee, 3. 
trusteeship ( tms-UV ship), w. [< trustic + 
-ship.'] The office or functions of n trustee, 
truster (trus'tcr), u. [< friwf* + -cri.] 1. Ono 
who trusts or relies, or who accepts u thing as 
true; a believer. 

Nor /hall you do mine car that violence 

To make It truster of your own report 

Against y on reel f. Shnk , Hamlet, I. 2. 172. 

2. One xvbo trusts or gives credit; a creditor. 

Hanknipts, hold fa«t; 

Eat her than render back, ont with your knlvc?, 

And cut your trusters’ throat* • 

Fhak., T. of A., Iv. 1. 10. 

3. In Scots loir, one xvbo grants a trust deed: 
the correlative of trustee. 

trustful (trust 'ful), a. [< fresf 1 +-/«/.] 1. 
Full of trust ; confiding: as, a person of a trust- 
ful disposition. 

Conddcr. again, how mnrh that l« loveable nnd prahe- 
worthy and niergrtlc for rikk! In Individuals springs from 
the fni/(frd nml aflvctlotiate element in our tiaturc. 

U. -V. Oxen ham, Short Studies p. 2C3. 

2f. Worthy of tru»*t; faithful; trusty. Stoni- 

h urst. 

trustfully (trust'ful-i), adr. In a trustful man- 
ner. 

trustfulness (trust'fiil-nes), u. Tim state or 
character of being trustful, 
trustily (trus'ti-li), adc. (< ME. trusldy, tris- 
tilirhc; < trusty + 1. In a trusty man- 

ner. (n) Faithfully . honrrtly. 

I tin* having hir n*«torcd trustily, 

A* In* hod vow'd, mine small continuance 
lie there did make. F]*enser, F. Q., VI. HI. 19. 
(M) On trustworthy infonnatlon ; with certainty. 

Tlicn I * *nt for the printer of till* l>ook. . . . requiring 
him that 1 might have mine servant of Id* to watch him 
[a *u*pectial pvrwnj fftitlifully tliat day, ttiat I might nn- 
dcrtt.and trudily to what place he would repair at nlgtit 
unto Hannan, Caveat f««r directors, p. 69. 

(e!) Courageously ; stoutly. 

Than turned the I tltll a.xen A. tmstiti gon fljt. 

11 illiatn of 1‘alerne (E. E. T. F.), I. 3901. 

trustiness (tms'ti-ne**), «. The quality of be- 
ing tnisty; especially, that quality of a person 
by xvhieb lie deserves the confidence of others; 
fidelity; faithfulness; honesty. 

If the good qualities which lie di (ported among other 
creatures. Innocence in a *hrcp, trustiness in a dog, aro 
flngty commendable, how excellent Is tin* mind which en- 
nobles them Into v trtues ! .V. time, Co«molc*gl.a Facnu 

trusting (trus'ting), a. Trustful; confiding, 
trustingly (trus'ting-li), tide. In a trusting 
manner; with trust or implicit confidence, 
trustless (trust 'les), a. [< trust 1 + Not 

xvorthy of trust; unfaithful; delusive; treach- 
erous. 

To catchc cell tmOlesv trnytor, *ce thou faythfull doe re- 
inayne. Ilafxet IJi» l (E. E. T. F.), p. 101. 

O ! true! esse state of miserable men, 

That hullde your lilts on hope of earthly thing. 

F]*nrcr, Ruins of Time, I. 107- 
The trusties* wings of false desire. Fhak, T.ucrcce, 1. 2. 

trustlessncss (triist'loF-nes), tt. The state or 
character of being trustless; uuxvorthiness of 
trust. 

trustworthiness (trust'wfT'Tiii-nes), ». Tho 
btato or character of being trustworthy. 

The properties which constitute tnutxcorthiners In a 
mass of evidence nre two, correctness nnd completeness. 

Fentham, Judicial Evidence, I. H. 
In the trial of Reason versus Perception, Reason claims 
superior fnr/firorf hines*. 

It. Sjvneer, ITln. of Rsychol., 5 391. 

trustworthy (trust'wcr'Tiii), a. [< trust! -f 
tror///;/.] worthy of trust or confidence ; trusty ; 
reliable; that may bo relied on. 

The greatest advantage which a government can possess 
I* to he tho ono fnrrfirorf hy government In tho midst of 
governments which nobody can trust. 

Macaulay, Lord Clive. 

=Syn. Faithful, honest. 

trusty (tms'ti), a. and n. [< ME. trusty, frosty , 
tristy, tresty (=Dan. trostiy , confident); < frasf 1 
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trusty 
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try 


+ -■’/ 1 . ] I. a. 1. Truo; trustworthy; faithful; 
that may be implicitly confided in: applied to 
persons : as, a trusty servant. 

Use careful watch, choose trusty sentinels 

Shah'., Rich. III., v. .'I. 

2. Not liable to fail; that maybe relied upon, 
as in an emergency ; strong; firm: applied to 
things : as, a trusty sword. 

The neighing steeds arc to the chariots tied. 

The trusty weapon sits on every side. 

Drtulen , J’ncid, \ii. S V <1. 

3f. Trusting; trustful. 

lie [who is born under Mercury] u ill>e (soe liis state there- 
by may mend) 

Apt to deceive even bis most truvty friend. 

Times’ (11. E. T. S.), p. 115. 

4. Involving trust and responsibility. [Karo.] 
It were fit you knew him, lest ... he might at some 
great ami trusty business in a main danger fail jou. 

Shah., All s Well, ili. 0. 1«. 

II. u.; pi. trusties (-tiz). A trusty person; 
specifically, a wcll-belmved and trustworthy 
convict to whom special privileges nro granted. 

Ily far the gi eater number of criminals confined in the 
jails of the far West are there for a cla«sof olfens* s> pecu- 
liar to the country. They are men dangerous in on** di- 
rection, perhaps, but generally not depraved. The trus- 
ties are often domesticated upon rnncfies near the town, 
mid apparently arc umvatched. and on the beM of terms 
with the ranchman's family. The Century , XXXVII. - 11 $. 

trut, inter j. [ME. trut, also ptruj/t, ptrot , < 
OF. trut, an interj. of contempt. Cl*. fwfb] 
An interjection of contempt. Prompt, Parr ., 


Deame thee best in euery doute 
Tyl the trouthe be tryed oute. 

Babees Bool: (E. E. T. S.), p. 332. 

You peradventure think aptness and ableness all one ; 
whereas the truth is that, had we kept our first ableness, 
giaee should not need. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v., App. 1 . 

lor my mouth shall speak truth. Trov, viii. 7. 

For truth is truth 

To the iml of reckoning. Shah\, M. for M,, v. 1. 45. 

()h f Truth, thou art a mighty conquercss ! 

Fletcher {and another), Queen of Corinth, iv. 3. 

Truth is the most unbending and tincompliahle, the 
most necessary, firm, immutable, and adamantine thing in 
the world. Cudworth, Morality, IV. v. § 3. 

Kant regards it as a duty owed to oneself to speak the 
truth . because “a lie is an abandonment or, as it were, 
annihilation of the dignity of man.” 

11. Sidy inch-, Methods of Ethics, p. 292. 
(l>) A verified fact; a true statement or proposition; an 
established principle, lived law, or the like. 

Fundamental truths, . . . like the lights of heaven, aro 
not only beautiful and entertaining in themselves, but give 
light ami evidence to other tilings that without them 
could not he seen. 

Loche , Conduct of the Understanding, § 43. 
(c) That which is righteous or In accordance with the 
divine standard. 

lie that doeth truth comcth to the light, that his deeds 
may lie made manifest, that they are wrought in Clod. 

John iii. 21. 

3f. Faith pledged ; pledgo; troth. Sco troth. 

I'll give thro the truth of my right hand; 

The truth of It I *11 freely gic. 

Youny lleiehan and Susie Pyc (Child’s Ballads, IV. 4). 


p. 410. 

truth (troth), ». [Also, in a form now differen- 
tiated. troth, q. v.; < ME. truthc, treuthc, trewthe, 
tremrethe, treonthe , tr cow the, etc., nUn trouthe , 
trowthc , < AS. treowthn, triowth (tndwth-, 
treoth-) (= Oil (I. "triuwida, in comp., = led. 
ti'UOifth), truth, faith; with formative - th , < 
ircotve, true: see true.] I. Tho state or char- 
acter of being truo; trueness, (n) Conformity of 
thought with fact; conformity of a judgment, statement, 
or belief with the reality, exact curiespomlence of sub- 
jective ni.d objective relations. 

All admit tliat by truth is understood a harmony, an 
agreement, a correspondence lie tween our thought ami 
that w hlcli w e think about. This definition w e owe to the 
schoolmen. ” Veritas intellects, " s.i\ s Aquinas, “ c«t ndic- 
quatio iutellcctus ct rei, secundum quod inti Meet us elicit 
esse quod est, vel mm esse quod mm est ” 

S»r IF. If a mil tun, Logic, xwli. 

In common life we call truth the agreement between an 
object and our conception of the object. We thus pre- 
suppose an object to w hieh our conception must conform. 
In the philosophical sense of the word, on thcothci hand, 
truth may Lie described, in a general ami onesided wa\, 
as the agreement of the subject-matter of thought w 1th It- 
self. llcyel, Logie (tr. by \\ allace), p. 13. 

( b ) The stateof being made true or exart ; exact con funn- 
ily to a model, rule, or plan; accuracy of adjustment , 
exact adaptation. 

rioughs, to go true, depend much on the truth of the 
iron-wuik. , Mortimer, Uusbamlrj. 

Most gun-stocks are twisted over - that is to say, the 
toe of the butt is more out of truth with the barrels’ than 
the heel. II*. If. Greener, The Gun, p 432. 

( c ) In the /7nc arts, the proper and correct representation 
of any object in nature, or of whatever subject may lie 
under tn -itnicnt : specifically, in arch., avoidance of de- 
ceits hi construction oi decoration, ns of mm-concordauce 
of apparent ami n*:il structure, or of imitation of stone or 
marble in paint or plaster. 

'1 lie agom of the Lnocoon, the net inn of the Discobolus, 
the upspimglng <>f the Mercury, aie all appiruitly real iii 
their action by the innate truth of their eonfonnation. 

. . . Truth is thcufure the higlu-st quality in Ait. 

Fair tuft. Diet. Terms of Art. 

In truth and skill of modelling evm the sculptures of 
f’liartris and st. Den ip. w hkh an a centui) lailiei in date, 
surpass those of Wells. 

C. 11. Moon, Gothic Architecture, p. 2-0. 

(d) Habitual disposition to speak onh what Is true, vein- 
ntv ; punty from fal-ehood, tnithfulni^ , since! it \ ; uj>- 
i ightness . honesty as, n man or truth. 

For als longc ns zi e ben boundeu to gedeie in places — 
that is to M‘j lie, in Love, iti Trouthe, and in godc Accord 
— no man sch.dle bin of jiowere to grevc 71 m 

Matidenlle, Travels, p. 229 . 

Lov c is all (ruth. Shah • , Venus and Adonis I mii. 

(r) Disposition to bo faithful , fidelity , constant’). 

Long since we weic resolved of your truth. 

Shah., l Hen VL, iii. 1 . 20. 
Now I shall try thy truth. If thou d«*M love me, 
Thou weigh’st not any thing coinpar d with me 

Beau, and FI., Maid s 'I raged), ii l. 
Alas ! they had been friends in jotith , 

Hut whispering tongues can poi’-on truth 

Colt rid'/e, (iuistabcl, 11. 
(/) The state of not being count cifeited or adulterated ; 
genuineness; purity. 

The truth of thy love to me. 

O m, . . . , . , s,ink - -' s yon Like It, I. " 13. 

inat Hindi is true, (a) Fact; reality; verity 
as, r* lover of tmth : often personified. 

“Sygrcm,” he seid, "to yow I will not leyne, 

I shall yow telle the trouth of this mater.” 

Generydcs (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2261. 


Cartesian criterion of truth. Sec Cartesian.— Com- 
plex truth. See complex. — Contingent truth, a truth 
which is not absolute, but contingent on something else. 

— Criterion of truth. Sec criterion . — Ethical truth. 
See ethical.— Ycvmcs3 and trutht. Sce/ri mess.— For- 
mal, fundamental, gospel truth. See the adjectives. 

— God’s truth. See God!.— Immediate truths. Sco 
immediate, 4 . — In truth, truly; in fact ; also, sincerely. — 
Logical, material, objective truth. See the adjectives. 

— Of a truth, of truth, In truth ; in reality ; certainly. 
Ffor of trnrthe ho ys not content with no maxi that ys 

fnm>]iar with the company that ys at the Kndes, tlor that 
hell hroude takys them ns hys inortnll enimies, 

7’orkinyton, Dinrie of Eng. Travel!, p. 22. 
Of a truth It is good to be w Itli good people. 

Thackeray, Virginians, xxili. 
Physical, puro, real, secondary, transcendental, 
etc., truth. See the ndjcctiv es. -Syn. Sec reality!. 
truth (trtith), r. t. [< truth, «.] To nflirm or 
declare tnitlifullv. [Rare.] 

The nncionts 

Who chatted of the golden ago feigned trifles. 

Had they dreamt thl«, they would have truth'll it heaven. 

Ford, Fancies, ii. 2. 

truthful (Iriitli'ful), a. [< truth + -fit/.] 1. 

Full «f truth; habitually speaking tho truth; 
voracious. 

The perfectly truthful man cannot entertain the pro- 
posal to fray what Is false. 

J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol. , p. COO. 
2. Conformable to truth ; correct; true: as, a 
truthful statement. =Syn. Sincere, honest, candid, 
frank, open, lnttennoits, nrth-ss cuHeles.. 
truthfully (triilli'ful-i), adr. In n truthful man- 
lier; with truth. 

truthfulness (trotli'ful-iips), n. Tlic eiiaraeter 
of being truthful : ns, the truthfidncsv of a per- 
son or of a statement. 

truthiness (ti’o'tlii-nest, n. Trutlifulncss. 
[Karo.] 

Trnthinr «. in n linblt, like every other virtue. There I 
hold by the IVrlp.'itotles. .Vcrtw Ambrurittnic, 1’eh., is.3'2. 

truthless (triitii'les), «. [< truth + -tese. Cf. 
troth It sv.] l, Lankin" truth ; lacking reality ; 
untrue. — 2. Faithless. 

Cast nil your eves 

t»n this— what shall I call her? — truthless woman ! 

Beau, awl FI., Laws of Candy, v. 1. 

trnthlessness (trolli'les-nes), >i. The charac- 
ter of being trutliless. 

truth-lover (troth'luv'er), II. Ono devoted to 
the truth. 

Truth-teller was our Fnebiiulu Alfred named; 
Truth-lover was onr English Duke. 

Tennyson, Death of Wellington, vil. 

truthnesst (triith'ncs), ». Truth. Marston. 
[Kare.l 

truth-plightt (trutli'plit), r. [ <ME.tr«thphjtrn , 
trii/ilylcn; < truth + jilight-. Cf. troth-jilipht.] To 
pledge one’s faith; betroth; affiance, ‘Prompt. 
Parr., p. Ii04. 

truth-teller (triith'teFer), n. Ono wlio tells 
the truth. See tho quotation under truth-torcr. 
truth-writ (Iriith'rit), a. Truthfully written. 
George Eliot. [Rare.] 

truthy (trii'tlii), a. [< truth + -yL] Truthful; 
voracious. [Rare.] 

They would lmve n more truthy import than what nt 
present they convey. 

IF. 0. Palsgrave, Ccntmt nnd Fasten! Arabia, I. ix. 


trutinatet (tro'ti-nat), v. t. [< L. trutinatus, pp. 
of trvtinarc, trutinari, weigh, balance, < truti- 
ua, < Gr. rpvravij , a balance, a pair of scales.] 
To weigh ; balanco. 

Madam, sayes lie, be pleas’d to trutinatc 
And wisely weigh your servants graoefull voyce. 
Whiting, Albino and Bellama (1(138), p. 10. {Naves.) 

trutinationt (trO-ti-na'shon), it. [< trutinatc + 
-ion.'] The act of weighing; examination by 
weighing. 

Aren may mistake it they distinguish not the sense of 
levity unto themselves, and in repard of the scale or deci- 
sion of trutination. Sir T. Drou-ne, Vuig. Err. 

truttaf (trut'u), it. [ML.: see trout.] Same as 
trout. 

truttaceous (tvu-ta'shius), n. [< ML. irutta, a 
trout, + -nccous.] Of orpcrtainiugto the trout; 
resembling a trout: ns, a truttaceous fisli. 
truwet, a. and n. A Middle English form of 
true. 

try (tri), v.; pvet. and pp. tried, ppr. trying. 
[Early mod. E. also trie, tri/c; < ME. tricn, trycu, 
t ripen, < OP. trier, pick, choose, separate, cull, 
orig. thresh (grain), = Pr. triar, separate, pick, 
choose, thresh (grain), = It. tritarc, thresh, 
grind, bruise, wear, < ML. tritarc, rub, thresh, 
lrcq. of L. tcrcre, pp. tritus, rub, thresh: see 
trite 1 .] I. trans. If. To separate, as what is 
good from what is bad; separate bv sifting; 
sift. 

The wylde corne, beinpe in shnne nnd preutnessolyke to- 
the pood, if they be mcnplcd, with preat ditficultie wyll he 
tnjat out. Sir T. Elyot, Tile Governour, ii. 14. 

Hence — (n) To select; cull; pick out. 

Tile kinpes cone nswithc let scmluil miclic puple, 
triged him to n tidi ost of tlie tide^ist lmmes. 

William o/ Palernc (E. E. T. S.), 1. 3556. 
(1) To nscertain liy siftlnp or examination. Alisaunder of 
Macedoine (E. E. T. S.), 1. 761. 

Master More was once sent in commission into Kent, to 
help to try out, if it ndpht lie, what was the cause of Good- 
win Sands. Latimer, Sermon bcf. Edw. VI., 1550. 

2. To separato (metal) from the ore or dross by 
melting; refine; assay. [Not a technical use.] 

Silver tried in n furnace of earth, purifleil seven times. 

I’s. xii. 0. 

The fire seven times tried this; 

Seven times tried that judgement is 
That did never choose amiss. 

Shttk., M. of V., H. 9. C3- 

3. To sopnrnto or re due o by boiling or steam- 
ing; render: generally with out: as, to tryout 
lard or blubber. 

Aysell and vvync eke oute of hem men trie. 

Palladia*, Ilusbondric (E. E. T. S.), p. 53. 
Palm. All my fat Oxen nnd Sheep arc melted to this 
[money}. Gentlemen. 

Whcail. Their Grease Is well tn/d. Sir? 

Ether eye, Love in a Tub, ii. 3. 

4. To put to tho test or proof; subject to ex- 
perimental treatment, comparison with a stan- 
dard, ortho like, inorder to determine the truth, 
accuracy, power, strength, speed, fitness, or 
other quality of; test; prove: as, to try weights 
and measures; to try a now invention; to try 
conclusions ; to try one’s patience, or one’s luck. 

Tills word of God tricth all doctrine. 

J. Bradford, Letters (TarkerSoc., IS53), II. 9. 
It h a true Observation that, among other eficcts of Af- 
flict ion, one h to try a Friend. Horn ll, Letters, I. vi. 55. 

If God come to trie our constancy, we ought not to 
shrink, or stand the lesse firmly for that. 

Milton, Church-Government, i. 7. 
Had we no other w ay of trying the continuance of God’s 
goodness to us but by exercising liis patience by our 
greater provocations? Still inyjlect, Sexmons, I. i. 

Your Goblin’s Skill shall now lie try'd. 

Cony re ve. An Impossible Tiling. 

5. To use, apply, or practise tentatively; ex- 
periment with: as, to try a new remedy; also, 
to experiment upon; treat tentatively/ 

A bulbe of sqylle eke sunimcn wol devjde, 

And tlier into tills plannte of fig-tree trie, 

And bjmle It so theito that it aliyde. 

Palladia s, Ilusbondric (E. E. T. S.), p. 124. 
He [a hare] was ill three days, during which time I nursed 
him, . . . and by . . . tryiny him with axariety of herbs 
restored him to perfect health. 

Coivper, Treatment of Hares. 
If that child were mine, Francis, I should try her with 
a little taraxacum. 

Mrs. Annie Edirardcs, Ought we to Visit her? xi. 
Tho artist sometimes tried an attitude on a grouping, 
and then, dissatisfied with the effect, abandoned it. 

Harrison and Vcrrall, Ancient Athens, p. cxi. 

6. To endeavor experimentally to find out. 

We are four damsels scut abroad, 

To the cast, west, north, and south, 

To try whose fortune is so good 
To find these champions forth. 

Jlobin Uood and the Stranyer (Child’s Ballads, V. 412>. 



try 

But trit with me, whether Heav’ns bridle will 
Not curb your Lad} *s fierce career to hell. 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, ii. 109. 
0 make me try, 

By sleeping, what it is to die. 

Sir T. Browne, Iteligio Medici, ii. 12. 
He tr rd the effect of fiowns and menaces. Frowns and 
menc -failed. t Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vii. 

7. T<» c\perienee ; have knowledge of by ex- 
jwrie*K'(. 

1 try th" Libyan heat or Scythian cold. Dryden. 

S. T«i u id**ml f : attempt: essay. 

t'tu- / i ..'■!! * ..j worlc. Milton, JM, ' . ivi. 
Ill' n *• n > !»• rc till evening gray, 

1 !>> ii il -rl !.i try my dangerous way. 

Scott, L. of the L., iv. 2S. 

9. To < judicially; bring or sot before 

a court wul] 4 vidence or argument, or both, for 
a liusjl judicial determination; submit to the 
examination and decision or sentence of a judi- 
cial tribunal: ns to try a ease; to try a pris- 
oner. Tin’ word is used in law with reference to the is- 
FU'*- ni-e«l by the pleadings, not with reference to motions 
and other interlocutory questions. 

I do not deny, 

The jury, passing on the prisoner’s life, 

Mat in the sworn twelve have a thief or two 
Guiltier than him they frv. 

Shale., M. for M., ii. 1. 21. 
Why, lie was tried at York for stealing a coral and hells 
from the Ma^oi ess’s baby. 

1>. Jerrvld, Men of Character, Job Pippins, v. 

10. To bring to a decision; determine; settle; 
hence, to decide by combat. 

Nicanor . . . durst not fry the matter by the sword. 

2 Mac. xiv. 18. 

Tint ’s a question : how shall we try it? 

Shak., C. of E., v. 1. 421. 
The quarrel shall soon he try’d. 

Bobir Hood and tlw Stranger (Child's Ballads, V. 415). 

11. To boar hardly upon; subject to trials or 
suffering: afflict: n=, the family has been sore- 
ly tried. — 12. To strain: as, to try tlio eyes. — 
13. To incite to rvrong; tempt; solicit." 

In part she is to blame that has been try'd ; 

He comes too near, that comes to be deny’d. 

Lady M. H\ Montagu , The Lady's Itesolvc. 
14f. To invite; escort. 

Thane gerte he in Ills awcnc tentc a table be sette, 

And tnjrdc in with tromppez travaillede biernez; 
Serfede tliein solempncly with selkoutbe metez. 

Mortc Arthure (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1946. 
15. In joinery, to dress with a trying-plane. 
See trying-plane — To try a fall. Sce/aRi.— To try 
conclusions with a person. See conclusion.— To try 
it on the other leg. Sec leg.— To try on. (a) To put 
on, as a garment, in order to test the fit, etc. 

The daughters only tore two pair of kid-leather gloves, 
with trying 'tin on. Congreve, Old Bachelor, iv. 8. 

(t;) To attempt; undertake. [Slang.] 

It wouldn’t do to tn/ it on there. Dickens. 

To try one’s hand, one’s lungs, etc. See the nouns. 

II. intram. 1. To exert strength; make an 
effort; endeavor; attempt: as, to' try for a situ- 
ation. 

If at first you don’t succeed, Try, try again. 

Old song. 

2. To find or show what a person or a tiling 
is; prove by experience; make or hold a trial. 

Well, Time Is the old justice that examines all such of- 
fenders, and let Time try. Shak., As you Like it, i 1. 204. 

3f. Knut.f to lie to in a gale under storm-sails so 
as to keep a ship’s bow to the sea. 

Down with the topmast: yarel lower, lower! Bring 
her to try with main course. Shak., Tempest, i. 1. 37. 

When thehaike had way, we cut the hawser, and so gate 
the sea to our friend, and tryed out al that day with our 
mnine corse. Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 277. 

To try hack, (n) To go back, as in scarcli of a road that 
one has missed ; revert, as in conversation, in order to re- 
covei some point that one has missed; hark back. 

She was marvellously quick to discover that she was 
astray and try back. Lever, Davenport Dunn, xi. 

The leading hounds . . . are trying back. 

T. Hughes , Tom Brown at Rugby, i. 7. 
Would it not be well then to try back? to hear in mind, 
as the first and most fundamental truth of all, that meat 
is suitable for grown men, that milk is suitable for babes? 

Nineteenth Century, XXII. 812. 
(6) In angling, to fi«»h again over a pool or stream where 
the fish have refused to bite before, as with a different 
cast of flies, from another direction with regard to the 
wind or Bun, etc.: also used transitively: as, to try back 
the water. — To try out. (a) To separate, as fat or greaso 
from a substance roasted, boiled, or steamed: as, the 
grease tries out of ham in cooking. Hence— (b) To tran- 
sude, or ooze out, aB sweat: as, the perspiration is trying 
out of him. [Low, New Eng.] — Trying up, in joinery, 
the operation of taking off a shaving extending the entire 
length of the stuff.— Trying-up machine, a planing- 
machinc used for trying up scantling. =Syn. 1. To seek, 
essay, strive. 

try(tri), «. [< try, «.] X. Tho act of trying ; 

a trial; experiment; effort. 
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Tliis breaking of his has been but a try for his friends. 

Shak., T. of A v. 1. 11. 

Don’t give it up yet ; . . . let ’s have a try for him. 

Mrs. Gaskell, Mary Barton, xxvii. 

The rock lies within a few feet of the surface, and any 
buildings that may have existed upon it have totally dis- 
appeared. A fresh try was made for tombs in a large field 
to tho north of the same road. 

Amer. Jour. Archxol . , VI. 35S. 
2. In font-ball, in the Rugby game, tlio right 
to cany tlio ball in front of the goal and try to 
lack a goal. When goals are equal, the game 
is decided by the majority of tries. — 3. A sieve ; 
riddle; screen. [Prow Rug.] 

They will not pass through the holes of the sieve, rud- 
dle, or try, if they be narrow. 

Holland, tr. of Plutarch, p. 80. {Trench.) 
tryable, a. See triable. 
try-cock (tri'kok), n. A gage-cock, 
tryet, r. An obsolete spelling of try. 
tryet, a. [< ME. trie , trye, < OF. trie, pp. of trier, 
pick, choose: seo try, r.j Choice; select; ap- 
proved; excellent. 

Sugic that is so frw. Chaucer, Sir Tliopas, ]. 145. 

Those hands of gold, 

And eke her feete, those feete of silver trye. 

Spenser, F. Q., V. ii. 2G. 

tryedf, a. An obsolete spoiling of tried. 
Trygon 1 (tn'gon), w. [NL.(Geoffroy St. Hilaire, 
180U, from Ada lis on’s manuscript), < L. trygon , 

< Gr. r/nijwr, a sting-ray: said to be so named 
from tho expansive pectoral fins, likened to a 
dove’s wings; a transferred use of rpvyuv, a 
dove. Compare similar use of angel-fish , and 
see Trygon*.] In ichth., a genus of rays, giv- 
ing name to the family Trygonidx ; the sting- 
rays, having the, long slender lash-like tail 
armed with a strong serrated spine near the 
baso. These rays attain a largo size and abound in warm 
seas. The genus is also called Dasybatus (Walbaum, 1793), 
a name varying to Dasyatis (Ilailnesque, 1810), Dasibam 
(Garman), and Dasybatis (Jordan). See cut under sting-ray. 

Trygon- (tn'gon), n. [NL., < Gr. t/ii-jw i\ a 
dove.] In ornith., a monotypic genus of Papuan 
pigeons, ba^ed by Hombron and Jacquinot in 
184G (in tho form Tntgon) upon T. terrestris, and 
subsequently variously applied. 

Trygonidse (tri-go n'i-de), n.pl. [NL., < Trygon 
+ -id;c.] A family of batoid elasmobrancliiato 
fishes, whoso typical genus is Trygon; the 
sting-rays. The tail is armed with a sharp serrated 
spine or spines capable of inflicting a severe wound. 
The genera are about 10 and the species 50 in number ; 
they are ovoviviparous, and found in most warm seas, 
some of them reaching comparatively high latitudes, and 
others inhabiting fresh waters of Central and South Amer- 
ica. The family is also called Dasybalid/e. See Trygon, 
and cut under sting-ray. 

try-house (tri'hous), n. A building or shed in 
which oil is extracted from blubber, or in which 
lard or tho like is rendered, 
trying (trl'mg) f jj. a. [Ppr. of try, v .] Of a 
kind to test severely or thoroughly ; difficult; 
severe: as, a trying ordeal; trying circum- 
stances; a color trying to one’s complexion. 

He was restless as well as Idle, a combination which is 
more trying to the peace of your housemates than any 
other can he. Mrs. Oliphant, Poor Gentleman, i. 

trying-plane (tri'ing-plfm), n. In joinery , a 
plane, used after tho jack-plane, for taking off 
a shaving the whole length of tlio stuff, which 
operation is called trying up. See plane*. 
trying-square (tii'ing-skwar), n. Same as try- 
square . Jj. II. Knight. 

ryma (trl'mjl), ??.; pi. trymatn (-ma-tii). [NL., 

< Gr. rpvfta , TpufiTj , a hole, < rpbeiv, rub.] In 
hot., a drupe or drupaceous nut with a fleshy 
exocarp which is at length dehiscent or other- 
wise, as in the walnut and hickory-nut. It may 
he accurately defined as a one-seeded fruit with a well-de- 
fined stony emlocarp, and with the outer part of the peri- 
carp fleshy, leathery, or fibrous ; it is distinguished from 
the drupe by being derived from an inferior instead of a 
superior ovary. 



nud-breasted Sandpiper {Try unites rufescctts). 


try-pot 

trynet. a. An old spelling of trine 3 . 

Tryngites (trin-jt'tez), n. [NL. (Cabanis, 1856), 

< Gr. rpuyyas, a bird so called by Aristotle, a 
sandpiper, + -ilex. Cf. Tringa.') A genus of 
small tattlers, of the family Seoiopacidai ; the 
marble-winged sandpipers. They resemble true 
sandpipers very closely, but are totaninc, not tringine ; the 
bill is short and extremely slender; the toes are cleft to 
the base, or with a mere trace of webbing; tjic tail is not 
barred, and the flight-feathers have a peculiar tracery, like 
the vcining of marble, of black on a pearly-white ground. 
T. rufcscens (or subrujicollis) is the buff-breasted sand- 
piper of both Americas, very wide-ranging, arid breeding 
in high latitudes ; it is about 8 inches long and 16 in ex- 
tent of wings. This bird is a near relative of Bar tram’s 
sandpiper among North American forms, and is still more 
closely related to certain Polynesian sandpipers. See cut 
in preceding column. 

Trypanosoma (trip"a-no-sb'nm), n. [< Gr. rpv- 
ircivov, a borer, + aii/ta, body.] A genus of flagel- 
late infusorians, typical of the family Trypano- 
somatidiv. T. sanguinis, also called Undidina 
ranarum, occurs in the blood of amphibians. 
Trypanosomata (trip"a-no-sd'ma-t:i), n. pi. 
[NL., neut. pi. of trypaiiosnmatiis : seo trypano- 
somatous.] An order of infusorial animalcules, 
formed for the reception of the Trypanoso- 
matidee (which seo). 

Trypanosomatid® (trip'Vno-so-mat'i-de), n. 
pi. [NL., < Trypanosomata 4= The only 

family of Trypanosomata. These animals are free- 
swimminp, of compressed form, with one side produced as 
a thin undulating frill, the anteiior end sometimes with a 
flagellate appendage, but without distinct oral aperture. 

trypanosomatous (trip ,/ a-no-som'a-tus), a. 
[< NL. trypanosomatus, < Gr. rpvmvo v, a borer, 
auger (see trepan 1 ), + aa/ia, body.] Of or per- 
taining to tho Trypanosomata. 

Trypanostoma (trip-a-nos'to-mii), n. [NL., 

< Gr. Tpinravov, a borer, + crc/m, mouth.] A 
gonus of univalves : same as Pleuroccra. 

Trypeta (tri-pe'tji), n. [NL. (Meigen, 1803), < Gr. 
-pu-i/Ti/ f, a borer, < r/nerdu, bore : seo trepan L] 
A notable genus of flies, typical of tho family 
TrypetidiC. of medium size, and yellowish-gray 
or greenish-yellow in color, with handed, spot- 
ted, or clear wings. It is a large and wide-spread ge- 
nus, the species of which mainly breed in the flower-heads 
of composite plants, often making gall-like deformations. 



Applc-mapgo. {Try feta fotnottella) and Fly, enlarged four times. 

The larva of T. pomonella is the common apple-maggot 
or railroad-worm of the United States ; it often docs great 
damage to the apple-crop, particularly in the northeastern 
States. T. ludens in the larval state bores into oranges in 
Mexico. About 25 species occur in Europe, while more 
than 80 ore known in North America. The genus has 
been divided into a large number of subgencra. 

Trypethelium (trip-e-the'li-um), n. [NL., < 
Gr. ryvn-dv, bore, 4- Bg/fi, nipple.] A genus 
of verrucariaeeous lichens, having immersed 
apotliecia and ellipsoidal (usually four-celled) 
spores. About 30 species are known, mostly 
of intertropical regions, there being but 3 in 
North America. 

Trypetidse (tri-pet'i-de), n. pi. [NL. (Loew, 
18G2), < Trypeta 4- -uhc.\ A family of acalyp- 
trate flies, typified by the genus Trypeta. They 
have the ncuration complete, the front on each side with 
two rows of bristles, the border of the mouth with no vi- 
brisstc, and only the middle tibiae spurred. The ovipositor 
is horny, consisting of three elongated retractile segments, 
the last of which ends in a simple point. See cut under 
Trypeta. 

trypographic (trip-o-graf'ik), a. [< Gr. rptwdv, 
bore, perforate, + ypa<pciv , write.] Pertaining 
to or produced by trypographic printing: as, a 
trypograplne stencil, circular, or letter.— Trypo- 
gfaplilc printing, a method of printing by the use of 
paper stencils, in which the stencils are formed by placing 
tho paper sheets on a fiat steel surface, uniformly cut nfter 
tho manner of a file, and writing upon them with a stylus. 
The paper is thus minutely perforated under the marks 
made by the stylus. Tin* stencils are used in the same 
way as oi dinary stencils for npioducing the written text. 

try-pot (tri'pot), n. In whaling , tho vessel in 
which blubber is tried out. 



Trypozylon. 

Trypozylon (tri-pok'si-lon), #. [NL. (Latroille, 
1«04), < Gr. rpv-n v, boro, + gi'/or, wood.] A 
genus of fossorial hjmenopterous iusects, of 
the family CrabronitUe, composed of small soli- 
tary wasps having the eyes deeply emnrginate 
' within, the abdomen long and clavate. the mar- 



Tryposryloti albxlarst. (Line shows natural size.) 


ginal c£ll long, pointed at the apex, and tlie neu- 
ration of tbe posterior wings complete. They 
are noted for adapting the old nests of other species to 
their own use. T. albitarse is found abundantly in the 
old cells of wasps of the genus Pdoprcus in the United 
States. Three European and fourteen Noith American 
spec : es arc known. 

trypsin (trip' sin), w. [Prob. for trips in c, so 
called because it was first obtained bv nib- 
bing clown the pancreas with glycerin; < Gr. 
rp'tipig, a rubbing (< rpifieiv, nib), + -tw 2 .] The 
proteolytic ferment which is the activo prin- 
ciple of the pancreatic fluid; pancreatin. it 
is active in neutral or alkaline solutions, and not only 
produces peptones from the proteid matter of the food, 
hut further converts a portion of the peptones into leucin 
and tytosin. 

trypsinogen (trip-sin'o-jen), it. [< trypsin + 
-yen.] A granular substance in tbe cells of tho 
pancreas which is the antecedent of trypsin, 
tryptic (trip'tik), a. [< tryps-in (trypt-) + -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to trypsin : as, tryptic action, 
tryptone (trip'ton), it. [< trypt-lc + -one.] A 
substance formed by tho action of pancreatic 
juice on proteids. 

trysail (tri'snl or tri'sl), it. A fore-and-aft sail 
sot with a gaff and sometimes with a boom on 
tbe foremast and mainmast of ships, or on a 
small mast called a trysail-mast. Seo inasfl. 
try-square (tri'skwar), n. A carpenters’ 
square. Also trial-square and trying-square. 
See square l, 5. 

tryst (trist), n. [< ME. trist, tryst, a variant of 
trust: seo trusfl. The present spelling tryst 
instead of trist is due to Scotch use.] if. 
Same as trusfl, in various senses. — 2. An ap- 
pointment to meet ! au appointed meeting: as, 
to keep tryst; to break tryst. 

There was a knight ami a lady bright 
Bad a true tryst at the broom. 

The Broomfield Hill (Child’s Ballads, I. 331). 

Wne ’8 me for the time, Willie, 

That our first tryst was set ! 

Motherwell, My Beid is Like to Bead, Willie. 

3. An appointed place of meeting; a rendez- 
vous. 

Lo, holde the at thy trystc cloos, and I 
Shal wel the deere unto thy kowc dryve. 

Chaucer, Troiius, ii. 1534. 

4. An appointed meeting for the exehango of 
commodities; a market: as, Falkirk tryst (a 
noted horse- and cattle-market held at Falkirk 
in Scotland). 

1 neither (lougilt to buy nor sell, 

At fair nr tryst where I may be. 

Thomas the Rhymer (Child's Ballads, 1. 112). 
To bide tryst, to wait at tbe appointed time and place 
to meet one according to engagement or agreement. 

"You walk late,” said I. ... “I hide tryste," was the 
reply, ” and so, I think, do yon, Mr. Osbaidistone." 

Scott, Rob Roy, xxi. 

tryst (trist), v. [< ME. tristen, trysten ; var. of 
trusfl.' Cl. tryst , ».] I, trails. 1. Same as trusfl, 
in various senses. — 2. To make an appoint- 
ment to meet at a given time and place ; en- 
gage to meet. 

Sae cunningly ’s I tryst cd her 
Unto yon shade o’ broom. 

William Gttiscman (Child’s Ballads, III. fil). 
Why did ye tryst me here’ 

The Ilireman Chid (Child’s Ballads VIII. 23S). 

n. intrans. To agree to meet at any particu- 
lar time or place. [Scotch.] 
trystell-treef. ft. [Formerly also tristil; <*trys- 
tcll for trystcr 2 + free.] A tree at which a meet- 
ing is appointed. 

Welcome be tliou, gcntill knyglit, 

Under my trystell tree. 

Lytell Geste of Robyn Mode (Child’s Ballads, V. 92). 
tryster 1 (tris'ter), w. [< tryst + -er 1 .] 1. One 
who trysts; one who sets or makes a tryst ; one 
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who fixes a time and place of meeting. — 2. One 
who attends a tryst or market. 
tryster 2 t, «. [< ME. trystcr, tristcr, iristre, trys- 
tor, tristur; < OF. iristre , perhaps a var. of ier- 
tre, a piece of ground, a mound; confused in 
ME. with tryst. ] An appointed place; a sta- 
tion; a rendezvous. 

Thcnno watz lie went, er he wyst, to a wale trystcr. 

Sir Gaicoyne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1712. 

trystilyt, adv. A Middle English form of trustily. 
trysting (tris'ting), it. [Verbal n. of tryst, ».] 
The act of appointiug a meeting; an appointed 
meeting. 

trysting-day (tris'ting-da). n. An appointed 
day of meeting or assembling, as of military 
followers, friends, etc. 

By the nine pods he swore it, 

And named a trysting day. 

Macaulay, Horatius. 

trysting-place (tris'ting-plas), n. An arranged 
meeting-place ; a place where a trystor appoint- 
ment is to bo kept. 

At our trysting-placc for ft certftin space 
I must wander to and fro. Scott, Eve of St. John. 

try-works (trl'werlcs), v. sing . and pi. The 
boilers and furnaces, either on board a whale- 
ship or on shore, for converting blubber into oil. 

It was also necessary to build try-ivorlcs, as they are 
called, being furnaces for melting the blubber. 

Fisheries of IT. S. f V. ii. 210. 

t. S. An abbreviation of tasto solo . 

Tsabian, n. Seo Sabiaifl. 
tsamba (tsam'bii), n. [Tibetan.] The prin- 
cipal cereal product of Tataiy, Tibet, and parts 
of China. 

The principal grain is Ising-lcou or black barley, from 
which the tsamba, the principal aliment of the whole pop- 
ulation [of Tibet], rich or poor, is made. 

lluc, Travels (trans. 1852), II. 153. 
Fortunately I bought enough isamha and butter to last 
for a day or two, for on the morrow the courtyard was de- 
serted. The Century , XLI. 720. 

tsar, tsarevitch, etc. See czar, czarevitch, etc. 
tsatlee (tsat'le), n. [< Chinese Tsat-ii, thename 
of a place noted for tho production of this kind 
of silk, < isat, a dialectal form of ts’ih, seven, + 
li, a mile.] A variety of Chinese raw silk, said 
to be the finest known. 

tscheffkinite (cbef'kin-it), n. [Named from 
Gon. Tschcffkin, chief of the Mining Depart- 
ment of jRussia.] A rare mineral occurring in 
massive forms of a velvet-black color, it is a sili- 
cate containing titanium, iron, the cerium metals, and 
other elements; its exact composition is doubtful, 
tschermigite (eber'mi-git), it. Same as am- 
moniahtm. 

Tscbudi, Tschudic, Seo Chuiti, ChuCic. 

Tsech, it. See Czech. 

tse-hong (tse'liong), it. [Chinese, < isc, tsz’, 
beautiful, fascinating, + hong, hung, rod.] A 
purplish-red pigment, consisting of white lead 
with alumina, ferric oxid, and silica, used by 
the Chinese for painting on porcelain, 
tsetse (tset'se), it. [Also tsetze, tzetze, tzetse; 
South African.] Au African dipterous insect, 
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members, in tho form of a shifting helve or a pivoted pro- 
tractor, for adjusting the blade at diiferent angles on the 
drawing-tabic. See square r, 5. 

tsuba (tsii'ba), it. [Jap.] The guard of a 
Japanese sword. It is a flat disk of metal, of rounded 
or irregular form, and is typically treated os an indepcti- 




Tsetse (G/osstna viorsitans), four times natural size. 

of the family Stomoxyjda; and genus Glossina, 
G. morsitans, whose bite is often fatal to some 
animals, as horses, cattle, and dogs, 
tsetse-fly (tset'se-fll), n. The tsetse, 
tsien (chen), it. See caslfi, 1. 

T-square (te'skwar), n. A ruler or guide used 
in mechanical and architectural drawing, it 
consists of two wooden arms joined together at right an- 
gles like the letter T, the shorter arm, called the helve, 
projecting so that it can slide along the edge of the draw- 
ing-table, which serves as a guide, and fhe longer ami or 
blade serving as a ruler. Some squares have additional 


Japanese Tsuba of Pierced Work. 

dent work of art, being in general pierced with fretwork, 
decorated with low relief, engraving, damaskeening, or 
the like. 

Tsuga (tsu'ga), n. [NE. (Cavriere, 1855), < Jap. 
tsuga, the name of T. Araragi, lit. ‘yew-leafed’ 
or ‘evergreen.’] 1. A genus of coniferous 
trees, of the tribe Abidincm, including the hem- 
locks, and intermediate between Picca, the 
spruce, and A lies, the fir. Its staminate flowers and 
its seemingly two-ranked fiat linear leaves resemble those 
of Abies , but it agrees with Picea instead in its persistent 
petiole-bases and in its reflexed cones with persistent 
scales. The G species are evergreens with slender flat or 
often pendulous branclilcts, and narrowly linear leaves, 
flat above (convex or keeled in T. Pattoniana), and spirally 
inserted, but spreading in two ranks. The main branches 
are mostly horizontal, and are irregularly inserted, not 
whorled as in the fir and spruce. They are tall trees (ex- 
cepting T. Caroliniana), reaching 80 to 100 feet high, with 
large cylindrical trunks and thick brown bark, which is 
deep-red within. Tlie cones are small and brown, an inch 
or less long, or in T. Pattoniana cylindrical and 2 or 3 
inches long ; in this and in T. Mcrtcnsiana they me bright- 
purple until ripe. Two species are found on the Atlantic 
and 2 on the Pacific side of North America, and 2 in Asia. 
In each case one of the two species is interior, alpine, and 
more or less local, while the other is more wide-spread, 
and approaches the coast. T. Canadensis, the hemlock- 
sprue e, i s m o st li igh- 
ly developed in the 
Alleghany range, 
extending south to 
Alabama, and form- 
ing the larger part 
of the dense forests 
northward. Its 
trunk is often 3, 
sometimes G, feet in 
diameter, forming 
in the oldest trees a 
nearly uniform shaft 
for two thirds of its 
length. It furnishes 
the principal tan- 
bark of the eastern 
United States, and a 
coarse wood, the red 
and the white hem- 
lock of lumbermen. 

It is the source of 
hemlock-pitcli, used 
in stimulating plas- 
ters, and of a fluid 
extract sometimes 
used as an astrin- 
gent. It is now 
planted for hedges 
and to ornament 
lawns in the east- 
ern States, also in 
Europe and Austra- 
lia, and is much ad- 
mired in its earlier 
growth for its deli- 
cate spray with 
light-green leaves 
silvery beneath, and hung with small oval brown cones 
about the ends of the branches. (See cut under imbricate.) 
In middle life the long-persistent dead lower branches 
often render it unsightly, and impair the value of tbe 
wood. T. Caroliniana is the Carolina hemlock, a small 
and rare tree of dry rocky ridges in the Carolinas, having 
larger, glossier, blunter leaves, and larger cones with wide- 
spreading scales. T. Mcrlensiana, the western hemlock, 
forms large forests in Oregon, extending to Montana and 
Alaska; it yields the principal tanning-material of the 
northwestern States anil a coarse inferior lumber; it ex- 
cels the eastern species in its size, being sometimes 150 
feet high and 12 feet in diameter. T. Pattoniana, the al- 
pine spruce, occurring locally from British Columbia to 
California, sometimes 7 feet in diameter, peculiar in the 
deflexed base of its spreading branches and its finer satiny 
wood, is exceptional In tlie genus in its scattered quad- 
rangular leaves, with the persistent petiole-base hardly 
prominent, two-lobed pollen-grains like those of pines, 
and large leather-brown cones with their scales reflexed. 
It is therefore separated by Lemmon (1800) as a genus, 
llcsperopcuce. T. Araragi (T. Sieboldii) of Japan, the ori- 
ginal species, forms large forests on Fusiyama and other 



Branch with Cones of Hemlock-spruce 
{.Tsuga Canadensis). 
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mountain*, is planted about temples, nnd yields a fine- 
grained yellowish timber, much used by the Japanese and 
Chinese for turning and for furniture. Its variety nana. 
a dwarf sjicies 2 or 3 feet high, known as fime tsuga, is 
there r. f norite garden shrub. T. dumosa (T. Erunoni- 
un r >\ tlit ting-sing of Bhutan — a tall tree with graceful 
droops branclilets, used for Incense by the Hindus— is 
,M “ handsomest forest-trees of the Himalayas, often 
pr« 'u”c* to from C to fa feet in diameter. 

A tr'*e of this genus. 

tsun « i-un). v. ("Chinese.] An inch, "being the 
t* ’."h p*<» r of a Chinese chili or foot. 
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ill 0 


nil • 


fo- 
ot 
pro vim 

t.rhtf > 
t^'ing-t’ 

tuart, 




'r'tu'), v.stng.tmdpl. [Chinese, 
+ tub, overseer. J The high- 
o*«t in China ; a viceroy or 
i. having the general control 
mi itnry affairs of ono or more 
a ml subject only to the throne. The 
mm of ( hina proper are governed by eight 
r \iut"}s, and sixteen futai orgovernois. 

Sio tooart. 


tuatera Go-p-tfi'rji), n. The gigantic lizard of 
N< ria (or Sphcnodon)j}unetata. 

S<-e cut under IT niter in. 

tuatfc (tu'ath), n. [< Ir. t until, people: see 
Jiui /».] An IrKh territorial division, or an as- 
M > *ia*ion of persons. 8ee the quotation. 

The t«rm Timth was at the same time genealogical and 
peoL-mpl j'-.il, having been applied to the people occupy- 
ing dMi a t u hi eli had a complete political and legal ad- 
ministration, a chief or Rig, and could bring into the Held 
a battalion of s»*ven bundled men. 'Iheuoid was also ap- 
plied, liow r ui, to a humr division, consisting of thice or 
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for underground haulage in general. The names 
given to the various vehicles or receptacles used for trans- 
porting coal, as well as their shape and size and the mate- 
rial of which they are made, vary considerably in differ- 
ent English collieries. Scebuggij*. (c) Same as Icccve. 
— 9. The top of a malt-kiln. Haiti wcli. [Prov. 
Eng.] — 10. The gurnet. Halliwell. [Prov. 
Eng.] — Cat under a tub (nauf.), a supposed hindrance 
or obstacle ; an accidental unavoidable delay. Thus, w hen 
a vessel is prevented from sailing by unavoidable circum- 
stances, it is said that some one has a cat under a tub, it 
being a superstition that if a cat is put under a tub it will 
hinder the vessel from sailing. [New Eng.] — Culling- 
tub, a receptacle into which mackerel are thrown to be 
sorted. — Grog- tub (wruf.), a tub for holding the grog 
which used to form part of the crow’s rations. — Powder- 
ing tub. See jmcdcring-tvh. — Quenching-tub. See 
quenching . — Tale of a tub, an idle or silly fiction; a cock- 
and-bull story. 

Ye say they follow your law', 

And vary not a shaw. 

Which is a talc of a tub. 

Bp. Bale, Comedy Concerning Three Laws. (flares.) 

You shall see in us that we preached no lyes, nor tales 
of tubs, hut e\ en the tiue word of God. Coverdale. 

To throw a tub to a whale, to create a diversion in or- 
der to avoid a dangci.— Tub-camphor. See the quota- 
tion. 

Japaneso camphor is distinguished from Formosan by 
being coat &cr grained, clearer, of pinker hue, and by sub- 
liming at a lower temperature. It is also known aa 
“ Dutch ” or “tub" eamphor, the latter naino arising from 
its being imported to Europe in tubs covered with matting, 
each placed w ithin a second tub secured on the outside by 
hoops of twisted cane. Spans' Encyc. Manuf., p. 674. 


lour, or e\-u more, Timths called a Ntir Tuath, or great , J7 , .... 

Ivath, which were associated together for certain legal bUl) (tub), t’ pret. mid pp. tubbed , ppr. tubbing. 

[x tub, it.] I. irons. 1. To plant or set in a 
tub: as, to tub plants. — 2. To bathe in a tub 


or bath. 

ou shall be soaked, and stroked, and tubbed, and 
rubbed. ' B. Jonson, Alchemist, iv. 1. 

3. In mining , to lino (a shaft) with a casing of 
wood or iron, 8eo tubbing. 

. n. intrans. 1. To bathe or wash tho person 
in a lmthing-tub; especially, in colloquial use, 
to take the morning bath. [Eng.] 

We nil tub in England. Spectator. 


and ItgMitne pmpo«es, ami the troops of which were 
united together mi wai under one commander. 

11'. K. Sul fir w, Intiod. to O’Curry’s Anc. Iiish, p. Irxix. 
tub (rub), n. [< ME. tubbe, < MD. D. iobbe = 

MLG. tuhhr , tohbr, LCf. tubbe, a tub ; origin un- 
known. Soirin suppose, against phonetic proba- 
bility, a connection with LCI. ibver = OHG.rw- 
bar, MI1G. ruber , ruber, G. ruber , zober , a vessel, 
a contra oted. form of 0T1G. rivibar , zuipar , a 
vessel v it h two handles (ef. OIIG. e inbar, M JIG. 
cinbt r, ( uhl i r, G. i inter, a vessel with one ban- 

K “* SStfJhtt « tut 

wash -tub; a buttyr-fWi; the tub in which tho 
tow-line is coiled in a whale-boat. — 2. The con- 
tents of a tub; as much as a tub will hold; as 
a measure of capacity, sometimes erroneous- 
ly confounded with firkin, a tub of butter, by a 
statute of Centre III., was SI pounds or 11 firkins, but lo- 
cally still larger. As a measure of com, by a statute of 
George II., the tub was 4 bushels. A tub of tea is CO pounds. 

3. Any wooden structure shaped like or resem- 
bling c tub. (fi) A pulpit : used contemptuously. Com- 


pare tub-preaeh r 'r, tub-thumper. [Slang, Eng.] 

High on a gorgeous feat, that far out-shone 
Ilenlej’h gilt tub, or Hctkiioc’s Irish throne. 

Pope, Dunciad, ii. 2. 
"The Rev. Moio Earraelongh : Viub oratoryou call him 
f ometirm « I think.’’ “ Ah!” «>ald the Hector. . . . “lie’s 
a tailor by trade.” Charlotte Bronte, Shirley, viii. 

(b) A clumsy, plow boat or vessel: so called in contempt. 
There is no uglier vessel than a real old north-country 

Gcordie or (.<> ilmin. with the run of a sugar-box. . . . The 
name of tliis <1» • p and wallowing tub was the Richard and 
Ann. 1J\ C. Jlu Shell, A Sea Queen, xvi. 

(c) A boat u r td for practice rowing. 

Tlie frc-lum n ate put into harness |n f?'&-pah‘ or four- 
oars. 1) iclcm' a Diet. Oxford , p. 1". 

Practice in pigs or more technically styled tubs (small 
boats to hold a p tir of oarsmen, and in the stern of which 
the coach stein- and advises the rowers). 

Daily Teh graph, Feb. 0, 1887. (Jlncyc. Diet.) 

4. A small cask for holdingliquor, especially in 
the eighteenth century, and before the change 
in English revenue laws ; such a cask in which 
brandy, gin, or the like was smuggled from tho 
Continent. 



besides sweeping up those thir- 
Marryat, Three Cutters, ii. 


I made three fdzurcs 
ty-8cven tubs. 

5. A receptacle for water or other liquid for 
bathing the person. See bath-tub. 

The retiring bower. 

So furnish’d as might force the Persian's envy, 

The silver ballilng-fuf*, the cambric rubbers. 

Massinger, Guardian, ii. 5. 

6. Hence, the act or process of bathing in a 
tub; specifically, a sponge-bath taken while 
standing in a tub. [Colloq.] 

From early morn till dewy eve, when she had it out of . 
him in the cold tub before putting him to bed. 

T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, i. 2. 
7f. Sweating in a heated tub, formerly the com- 
mon mode of treatment of lues venerea. Com- 
pare powder ing-tub, 2.-8. In mining: (a) A 
bucket for raising ore from a mine, (b) A box, 
wagon, or tram for conveying coal from the 
working-face to the pit-bottom or gangway, or 


strument of tho 
trumpet family, 
of very largo size 
and low pitch, it 
i9 essentially similar 
to the bombardon, 
though not always 
made in the same 
shape. Its compass i3 
nearly four octaves, in- 
cluding, by means of 
three or five valves, all 
the chromatic tones. 

The fundamental tono 
is usually the thiid F 
or Ej below middle C. 

Lower vai icties arc of- 
ten called bass or con- 
tra-lass tubas. The 
tuba Is much used in 
military bands, nnd is 
mure or less common 
in the orchestra, where 
it Is used in conjunc- 
tion with the trom- 
bones. 

2. In organ-build - Tuba. 

ing, a reed-stop of 

largo scale, so connected with a separata bel- 
lows with extra weights that tho tones are of ex- 
ceptional power and majesty. Usually called 
tubei mirabilis. — 3. In anat. and zool ., a tubo or 
tubular part or organ; specifically, tho Eusta- 
chian tube, or salpinx. Seo hydra tuba (under 

hydra), and cut under scyphis'toma Bass tuba, 

a musical instrument, the largest of the trumpet family, 
and the deepest and most sonorous member of the brass 
wind division of the orchestra, having a largo and long 
metal tube and five valves : its compass is about four oc- 
taves from the fourth A below middle C. It was Invented 
in 1835. — Dilatator tubs. See dilatator. 

tubage (tu'bfij), it. [< tube + -age.] 1. In gun., 
tho act or process of lining a heavy gun by in- 
serting a tubo of wrought-iron, bronze, or steel. 

The present short steel tube has been the result of the 
essays in tiie tubage of guns. 

Jlcport of Chief of Ordnance, 18S2, p. 244. 
2. In mc( 1., tho insertion of a tubo into ono of 
tho passages, usually tho esophagus or larynx; 
intubation — Tubaee of the glottis. Same as intu- 
bation of the larynx (which see, under intubation). 

tubal (tu'bal), a. [< tube + -a/.] In med., of 
or rolating to one of tho passngos calloil tubes 
in tho body, moro commonly the Fallopian 
tubo — Tubal dropsy, dropsy of one or both Fnllopinn 
tubes.— Tubal nephritis, Bright's disease ot the kidneys. 
— Tubal pregnancy, the development of the embyro 
to some extent within tho Fallopian tube Instead of the 
uterus. 


tube 

tubar (tu'biir), a. [< tube + -er 3 .] Same as tu- 
bal: as, tuiiar pregnancy, 
tubarium (tu-ba'ri-um), n .; pi. iubaria (-ii), 
[NL., < L. tubus, pipe, tube : see tube.’] A tube 
or system of tubes secreted and inhabited by 
polypides or polypites ; a tubular zocecium or 
zoothecium. 

tubate (tu'biit), a. [< NL .*tubatus,<. L. tubus, 
tube: see tube.']' Forming a tube ; *tubiform ; 
tubar ; tubular ; also, provided with a tube or 
tubes; tubulate. 

tubbeck (tub'ek), n. [Burmese.] A sash of 
silk, or silk and cotton, usually red, worn by 
women in Burma. 

tubber (tub'6r), n. [< tub + -crL] 1 . A cooper. 
Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] — 2. In mining , a sort 
of pickax. Also called bcele . 
tubber-man (tubtar-man), n. In mining, the 
man who uses a tubber. Also called beclc-man. 
tubbing (tub'ing), n. [Verbal n.of tub, v .] 1. 
The art of making tubs. — 2. Material for tubs. 
— 3. In mining, a method of keeping out the 
water in sinking a shaft in very watery ground ; 
also, the material employed for this, it consists 
in providing a water-tight lining for the shaft, which is 
inserted piece by piecd ns the sinking progresses, thus re- 
ducing the extent of surface from which the water enters 
the shaft as quickly and as completely as is possible. 
Tubbing was formerly usually made of oak timber in 
France, where this method of sinking was first introduced; 
but iron has been employed in England, in the form both 
of segments of cylinders and of complete rings. Tubbing 
of masonry has also been used in England and Germany. 

4. The act or process of bathing or of being 
bathed in a tub ; a tub-bath. 

In spite of all the tubbing , rubbing, scrubbing, 

The routing and the grubbing, 

The Blacks, confound them 1 were ns black as ever ! 

Hood, A Black Job. 

5. The act of racing in tubs. Sco tub-race. 

A good deal of tubbing has been got through in tlie morn- 
ings. The Field , March 6, 1887. (Encyc. Diet.) 

tubbing-wedge (tub'ing-wej), n. A wedge of 
yellow pine, about 4 inches in length. Wedges 
of this kind are driven in between the joints of tubbing in 
order to make them water-tight, 
tubbish (tub'ish), a. [< tub + -ish 1 .] Like a 
tub; tubby; round and fat. 
lie was a short, round, large-faced, tubbish sort of man. 

Dickens , Sketches, Characters, vii. 
You look for men whose heads are rather tubbish. 

Or drum-like, better formed for sound than sense. 

IVolcot (Peter Tindar), Works, p. 130. (Davies.) 

tubby (tub'i), a. [< tub + -yK] 1. Tub- 
sbaped ; round liko a tub or barrel. 

Wo had seen him coming up to Covent Garden in his 
green chaise-cart with tho fat, tubby little horse. 

Dickens, Sketches, Scenes, vf. 
2. Having a sound liko that of an empty tub 
when struck; sounding dull and without reso- 
nance: applied to stringed musicaUnstruments. 
tub-drubbert (tub'drub'^r), n. A tub-thumper 
or tub-preacher. [Slang.] 

Business and poetry agreo ns ill together ns faith nnd 
reason : which two latter, as has been judiciously observ’d 
by flio fam’d tub-drubber of Covent Garden, can never be 
brought to set their horses together. 

Tom Brown, Works, III. 198. (Davies.) 
tube (tub), n. [< F. tube = Sp. Pg. It. tubo, < 
L. tubus, a pipe, tube ; cf. tuba, a trumpet.] 1 . 
A pipe or hollow cylinder, especially when of 
small size nnd used as a conduit for liquids, or 
for containing liquids, as in some forms of sci- 
entific apparatus. Mechanically there is no distinc- 
tion between a pipe and a tube ; but in use the two words 
are often somewhat arbitrarily distinguished. Thus, when 
the form of tho thing is chiefly considered, tube is regular- 
ly used : as, a steam-boiler having the shape of a large tube 
—not pipe; so, also, with reference to ccitain mechanical 
uses one word or the other is exclusively used : as, a gas- 
pipe, a drain -pipe, a test- fate. The words are also distin- 
guished in use, but less clearly, accouliug to the mateiial 
employed : as, an iron pipe, n rubber tube, a brass tube, etc. 
Ho lifts the tube [a gun], and levels with his eye ; 
Straight a shoit thunder breaks the frozen sky. 

Pojie, Windsor Forest, 1. 129. 

2. Specifically, the main body of a musical in- 
strument of either the wood wind or the brass 
wind group.. The boro of such instruments is 
usually conical, but sometimes cylindrical. — 

3. In anat. and cool., a hollow tubular organ; 
a pipe, canal, or duct conveying fluid or gas; 
especially, a pipe which seems to be empty — 
that is, conveys air: as, tlie bronchial tubes; 
the Eustachian tube. An artery or a vein is a tube, 
but nearly if not all the stiuctures which convey special 
fluids receive distinctive names. See tuba, tubule. 

4. In hot., any hollow elongated body or part 
of an organ : applied especially to a gamopet- 
alous corolla or gamosepalous calyx, also to a 
united circle of stamens (see cut 9 under sta- 
men).— 5. A priming-tube. — 6. A telescope, or 
that part of it into which the lenses are fitted. 
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A spot like v> hich, perhaps. 
Astronomer in the sun's lucent orb 
Through his glazed optic tube yet never saw. 

Milton, I*. L-, iii. 590. 

Philosophic tvbc~ 

That brings the planets home into the t*\<* 

Of Observation. Cowper, Ta-h. III. 229. 

7. The barrel of a chain -pump. — 8. A small re- 
ceptacle of drawnlead,of approximatclytubular 
form, closed at the bottom by bending it over 
twice orthree times on itself, and having a screw- 
cap at the top, used to hold pigments or similar 
matter in a semifluid condition — Auricular tube. 
See auricular. — Bellini's tubes, the excretory tubes of 
the kidneys, opening on the papilla.— Bowman's corneal 
tubes See comeal. — Bronchial tubes. See bronchial. 

— Capillary, cardiac, cerebromedullary, eonarial 
tube. See the adjectives.— Circulating tubes, tubes 
placed in steam-gen eratois to afford or establish a circula- 
tion of the water.— Conversation-tube. See conversation. 

— Crookes tubes. See vacuum -tube. — Dentinal, deto- 
nating, diffusion tube. See the qualifying woids.— Eso- 
phageal tube. Same as stomach-tube. — Eustachian, 
Fallopian, gelatinous, hepatic tube. See the qualify- 
ing words.— Feeding-tube, an elastic tube passed into the 
stomach, through which food is introduced.— Geissler’S 
tube, an apparatus in which light is produced by an electric 
discharge through rarefied gases. It is used with the induc- 
tion-coil, and consists of a sealed tube with platinum con- 
nections at each end, through which the electric spark is 
transmitted. The color and intensity of the light depend 
upon the nature of the gas with which the tube is charged. 
-Impregnating- tube. Sec impregnate.— Intubation 
tube, a short hollow cylinder of peculiar shape, having a 
flange at its upper extremity, which is inserted between 
the vocal cords in cases of laryngeal obstruction, especially 
in croup. —Laryngeal tube, a short hollow cylinder* of 
special form, used in intubation of the larynx. — Laticif- 
erous tubes. Seo laticiferous.— Letter's tube or coil, 
a long flexible tube made into a coil surrounding the 
body or a limb, through which hot or cold water is allowed 
to flow in order to raise or lower the temperature of the 
part.— Lightning-tube. Same as fulgurite.— Lobular 
bronchial tube, Malpighian tubes, medullary tube. 

See lobular, Malpighian, medullary. 
—Milk-testing tubes, a form of lac- 
I tometercontnininganumberof tubes 

graduated alike, in which different 
samples of milk can be put for com- 
parison under identical conditions. 
— Muscular, nasal, pericentral 
tube. Seethe adjectives.— Pitot’s 
tube, In hydraulics, an instrument 
for ascertaining the velocity of water 
in rivers, etc.; a current-meter. It 
consists in its simplest form of a bent 
glass tube A, which is held in the 
water in such a manner that its lower 
end is horizontal, and opposed to tlio 

direction of the flowing water. In 

= consequence of the momentum of the 


_ — ““ * moving fluid, the level rises within 

— the tube to a height B, proportion- 
ritot’s rube. nl to the velocity of the stream.— 
a, tube; it, i.ne to Pneumatic despatch tube. See 
which water is raised pneumatic . — Pneumatic tube, a 
rent he forcc of the cur ’ tube through which packets of mer- 
chandise, or messages, as telegraphic 
despatches or items of news inclosed in suitable boxes, are 
rapidly transmitted from one point to another by means 
of air-pressure. 

The difference of 
pressure neces- 
sary to effect the 
desired move- 
ment may be pro- 
duced by forcing 
air in behind the 
carrier-box, after 
placing the lat- 
ter in the tube, 
or by exhaust- 
ing air from the 
space in front; or 
both these meth- 
ods may be em- 
ployed.— Postal 
tube, pyloric 
tube, receiv- 
ing tubes of 
the kidney. See 
the qualifying 
words. — Rectal 
tube, an elastic 
rubber tube in- 
troduced into the 
rectum to give 
exit to the intes- 
tinal gases, or to 
facilitate the giv- 
ing of enemata. 

— Resistance - 
tube, in elect., a 
tube containing 
powdered car- 
bon, water, or 
other conduct- 
ing material 

used for intro- 
ducing resist- 
ance intoan elec- 
tric circuit. The 
resistance is usu- 
ally made adjust- 
able either by 
changing the dis- 
tance between 
the terminal 

plates in the 
case of a fluid, or 



Pneumatic T ulws. 

a, one of the exhaust-pipes connecting ex- 
haust fan apparatus with senes of transmitting 
boxes of central station, one of «hu.h is shown 
to section at f ; V, valve; c, different style of 
valve; f’, valve closed ; d, window m top of box; 
c, perforated screen covering entrance to a; g, 
J. transmitting -tubes ; /i, single office-box con- 
sisting of two compartments, », for sending, 
i', for receiving messages, separated by per- 
forated partition ; k, carrier box of leather of 
diameter to fit tubes, and adapted to contain 
message ; /, open tubes for receiving and send- 
ing the carrier-boxes; in, door to boxy*, where 
messages are received through tubes *. 
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by compressing the conducting material in the case of a 
powder.— Respiratory bronchial tube. Same as lobu- 
lar bronchial tube.— Respiratory tube. See respira- 
tory.— Salivary tubes of Pflueger. See salican/.—- 
Test tube, bee test-tube.— Torricellian tube. See 
Torricellian.— Tracheal tube, the trachea or -windpipe. 
See trachea. — Trache 0 1 omy-tube. See tracheotomy.— 
Tube of force, in elect, and magnetism, a space bounded 
by a number of lines of force. The total electric force is 
constant across any section of a tube of force.— Tube of 
safety, as safety-tube.— Tubes of Ferrein. Same 
as t itbuli of Ferrein . — Uterine tubes, the Fallopian tubes. 
See Fallopian and uterus.— Visceral, vocal tube. See 
the adjectives. (See also air-tube, blowing-tube, breathing- 
tube, drainage-tube, stomach-tube, test-tube, vacuum-tube.) 
tube (tub), v. t. ; pret. and pp. tubed, ppr. tub- 
ing. [< tube , ?!.] 1. To furnish with a tube or 

tubes. — 2. To receive or inclose in a tube. 

A recent improvement in the spinner tubes the yarn, 
rendering it smoother and more even than any process 
yet devised, leaving little to be desired in the manufac- 
ture of rope. Luce, Seamanship, p. 59S. 

tube-bearing (tub 'barring), a. In entom ., tubu- 
lifcrous : specifically noting the Tiibulifcra. 
tube-board (tub'bord), n. See the quotation. 
The channels, the resonators above the reeds, are not 
varied in size or shape [in the American reed-organ] as in 
the harmonium ; they exactly correspond with the reeds, 
and are collectively known as the tube-board. 

Encyc, Brit., XI. 4S3. 

tube-breather (tiib , bre // TH6r), n. Any animal 
which breathes through tubes, tracheoe, or spir- 
acles; a tracheate, as an insect: distinguished 
from gill-breather, 

tube-brush, (tub'brush), n. A cylindrical or 
spiral wire brush used to clean the flues of a 
steam-boiler. 

tube-casts (tub'kasts), n.pl. Minute cylinders 
found in the urine in certain forms of Bright’s 
disease. They ai*o formed in the tubules of 
the kidneys. See renal cast, under cast 1 . 
tube-clamp (tub'klamp), n. 1. A clamp for 
engaging by compression and frictional con- 
tact the outer surface of a tube or pipe. Also 
tube-clip. — 2. In well-boring , a tool for lifting 
well-tubing and drawing it up. it consists of two 
jaws which can he clamped securely on the tube, each jaw 
having a bail in which the tackle-hook engages. E. II. 
Knight. 

tube-cleaner (tfib'kle'nfer), n. An instrument 
for scraping or brushing out the interiors of 
tuhos, as a steel brush, a combination of steel 
springs arranged spirally about an axis, etc. 
tube-clip (tub 'klip), ii. 1. A form of tongs 
used by chemists, etc. , for bolding heated tubes 
or similar objects. E. 3. Knight. — 2. Same as 
tubc-clamp, 1. 

tube-cock (tiib'kok), n. A cock consisting of a 
nozlo within which is inserted an india-rubber 
tube with a screw-valve to compress it when 
tho opening is to bo closed, 
tube-colors (tub'kuHorz), n. pi. See color. 
tube-compass (tub'ku'm"pas), n. A draftsmen’s 
compass, having tubular legs containing slid- 
ing exteusion-pieces adjustable to any required 
length by means of set-screws, 
tube-coral (tub'kor' , al), it. Tubipore. 
tube-cutter (tub'knt'Ar), n. A tool for cutting 
metallic tubes. The usual forms have a jaw to 
grasp the pipe, and an adjustable rotary cutter. 
E. H. Knight. 

tube-door (tub'dor), n. In a steam-engine, a 
door in tho outer plate of a smoke-chamber, af- 
fording access to the tubes for examination and 
cleaning. E. H. Knight. 
tube-dravving (tub'dra'ing), «. The forming 
of tubes by drawing them down from thick 
cylinders. 

tube-ferrule (tub'fer ,/ il), n. In a steam-boiler, 
a short slightly tapered metal sleeve driven 
over the end of a tube between the tube and the 
tube-sheet which supports the end, for the pur- 
pose of securing the parts firmly together by 
wedging. E. H. Knight. 
tube-filter (tub'fiHttr), n. A chamber with 
porous or perforated walls, placed at the bot- 
tom of a driven well-tube or a pump suction- 
tube, to exclude gravel and other foreign mat- 
ter. 

tube-flower (tub':flou / ''6r), n. An ornamental 
shrub, Clcrodcndron Siphonanthus, native in the 
East Indies, widely cultivated in the tropics. 
It is an erect plant with few straight branches, and bears 
panicled white flowers with a very long curving corolla- 
tube (whence the name). 

tube-flue (tub'flo), n. In a furnace, a tube 
through which flame passes. E. H. Knight. 
tube-foot (tub'fut), n. j pi. tube-feet (-fet). One 
of the numerous tubular locomotory pedicels of 
the ambulacra of echinoderms, as star-fishes 
and sea-urchins ; a water-foot, 
tube-form (tub'lorm), a. Same as tubiform. 



The rhizome of Krigitt Dandelion, showing 
the tubers, T, at the end of the long stolons, 
V, and one larger tuber from which the 
plant has been developed ; C, stem, under* 
ground ; Jt, roots. 


tubercle 

tube-germination (tub'jer-mi-inl/sboii), n. In 
hot., the germination of a spore which first pro- 
duces a germ-tube. 

tube-hearted (tub'hurtted), a. Having a sim- 
ple tubular heart: specifying the Zcjitocardia. 

tube-machine (tub'ma-shen*), n. A machine 
for mailing tubes or pipes ; a tube-drawing ma- 
chine. 

tube-nosed (tub'nozd), a. Having tubular nos- 
trils, as a petrel; tubinarial. See Tubinarcs, 

tube-plate (tub'plat), n. In steam-boilers, same 
as flue-plate. 

tube-plug (tub 'plug), it. In locomotive engines, 
a plug for driving into the end of tubes when 
burst by the steam. 

tube-pouch (tub'poucb), n. A pouch for hold- 
ing priming-tubes. 

tuber (tu'ber) , ii. [<L. tuber , a bump, swelling, 
tumor, knob on plants, truffle, etc.; perhaps 
< tu in turner e, swell. Hence ult.prob. truffle. 2 

1. In hot., a subterranean body, usually of an 
oblong or rounded form, consisting morpho- 
logically of a stolon-like branch of a rhizome, 
much thick- 
ened, common- 
ly at the end, 
and beset with 
“eyes,” which 
are properly 
modified axil- 
lary buds. Some 
of these buds nor- 
mally sprout the 
second season, 
giving rise to n 
new plant, for the 
nourishment of 
which the tuber 
is richly stored 
with starch. Typi- 
cal examples are 
the common po- 
tato and the Jeru- 
salem artichoke 
(see Hclianthus, 
with cut); less 
familiar are the 
tubers of the dwarf dandelion ( Krigia Dandelion), the 
American ground-nut (Apios tuberosa), and the ground-nut 

of Great Britain, Conopo- 
dium denudatum (Illi- 
nium jlcxuosum). Monti* 
iforra tubers occur, as in 
Equisctum fiumatilc (see 
moniliform) and Hydro- 
cotyle Americana (see 
Hydrocotylc). Strictly, 
the tuber Is to be distin- 
guished from the tuber- 
cle (see tubercle (d) (3)) 
and the tuberous root 
(see tuberous ); hut the terra often embraces these, espe- 
cially the former. 

2. [cap.] [NL.] A genus of subterranean dis- 
comycetous fungi, the truffles, having the perid- 
ium warty or tubercled, without definite base, 
the asci ovoid or globose, and one- to three- 
or (rarely) four-spored. About 50 species are 
known. T. zestivam is the common truffle. See 
truffle (with cut). — 3. In paf/<oZ., an at., and 
zooh, some rounded swelling part; a tuberosity; 
a tubercle ; a knot or swelling which is not the 
result of disease : used chiefly as a Latin word 
(with Latin plural iubera) — Olfactory tuber. 
Same as caruncida mammillaris (which see, under ennm- 
ctffa).— Tuber annulare, the annular tuber of the brain ; 
the pons Varolii. — Tuber calcis, the tuberosity of the cal- 
caneum ; the backward projection of the bone of the heel. 
—Tuber cinereum, a conical projection fiom the lower 
part of the cerebrum, just behind the optic chiasma and 
in front of the corpora albicantia. — Tuber cochleae, the 
promontory of the tympanum. See promontory, 2 (6).— 
Tuber ischii. Sec ischium.— Taber radii, the tuberosity 
of the radius, for the attachment of the biceps. 

Tuberacere (tu-be-ra'se-e), n. pi. [NL., < L. 
tuber, a tuber, + ’-«ec<e.] An order of bypoge- 
nous or subepigenous discomycetous fungi, 
typified by the genus Tuber, having the gleba 
traversed by veins, and one- to 
eigbt-spored asci, 

tuberated (tu'be-ra-ted), a. [< 

LL. tuberatus, covered with knots 
orbosses (< L. tuber, aknob, boss : 
see tuber), + -er7 2 .] In her., hav- 
ing a rounded proj ection , or m ore 
than one. A serpent iuberated 
is tied in a knot or a close coil 
near the middle of the body. 

tubercle (tu'ber-kl), n. [< OP. tubercle, P. tu'ber. 
cute = Sp. tubcrculo = Pg. It. tiibcrculo, < I*. 
tuberculnm, a small swelling, a pimple, tubercle, 
dim. of tuber, a swelling : see tuber.) A little 
tuber, ortubercule; a small tuberosity ; espe- 
cially, a small projection of a bone, for the at- 
tachment of a ligament or tendon, as of the 
femur, hyoid, scaphoid, ulna, tibia, zygoma, 



Tuber of Potato (Solatium 
tuberosum). 





tubercle 
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etc. See tiiberculum and tuberosity . (a) a small 
rough elevation of the surface; a wart or pimple; a hard 
papilla; a little swelling: as, tubercle* about the base of 
the hill of a bird, or on a toad’s back, (b) In Echinidut, 
one of the numerous small rounded elevations of the body- 
wall to which the Bpines are articulated. See Echinidse, 
and cuts under Echinus, Echinoidea, and semita. (c) In 
pathol . : (1) A hard, circumscribed, rounded elevation or 


Spittoons should always be emptied Into the fire, and 
cleansed with boiling water. They should never he 
emptied on dung heaps, on garden soil (where they may 
tubercularize fowl) . . . Science , XIV. 177. 

tubercularly ( tii-b Gr ' ku-lar-1 i ), adv. With re- 
gard to a tubercle or tubercles ; so as to exhibit 
tubercles. JPop. Sci. Mo., XXXVI. 2G0. 
nodule on 'the surface of the body or an organ. (2) A tuberculat© (tu-b er'ku-lat), a. [< NL. tubcrcu- 
nodulnr mass of varying size, composed of granulation- j a tus < T, tuhcrcnlmn tiiliprele* spp tubercle 1 
cells, which often undergo caseation : the characteristic ~' US > ' "• tllDercle. see luucrclc.} 

lesion of tuberculosis. (3) The affection called tubercu- its tubercular . 

losis. (d) In hot. : (1) Any wart-like or knob-like excres- tuber Ciliated (tu-ber'ku-la-ted), a. [< tubercil- 
cence. (2) A very small tuber. (3) A root-growth resem- late + -cd”. ] Same as 'tuberculate. 

Wing a tuberous root (see tuberous), except that it beais t.iihprrnlfltfmi (th-hor-kn-ln'shonl n IV tnhrr- 
adventitious buds, especially near the top, thus approach- TODercUiaulon WU-jtr-KU-ia suonj, «. U '[ )C) 

lug a tuber, whose buds, however, are normal : the sweet culiitc *r -lo/t.j Tbo formation of tubercles; 
potato is an example; also, a tumefied kind of root pro- the disposition or arrangement of a set of 
duced by species of Orchis and related genera, definite In tubercles; a tubercular part, organ, or system. 

*"* ’ l h. 

tll- 


■ y — Luuauies, u luutucumr pun, uriruii, ui sy&te 

number and shape, apparently developed from tho base f^hprpnlp VtfiMif-v kiin v UV tuhereule < 
of buds on the lower extremity of the stem, as in Orchis TODerCUie (tu DCl-kUl), H. 1 . Xuocrcuic, \ 
maculata and Ophri/s ajnfera (see cuts under imlmate and tuberculum : see tubercle.} 1. A tubercle or I 


Ophrys). Compare tuhereule. ( e ) In entom., same as sxtpple- 
mentary eye (which see, under supplementary).— Acoustic, 
amygdaloid, carotid tubercle. See the adjectives.— 
Anatomical tubercle, in pathol., a wnrt-llkc growth of- 
ten Eecn on the hands of those who constantly dissect or 
make post-mortem examinations. — Conoid- tubercle. 


berculum. — 2. In hot., any root of a class em- 
.bracingbotb tuberous roots and tubercles ; used 
specifically by Lindley.— Cineritious tubercule. 
(a) The tuber chiercum. (6) The tuberculum cinereum of 
Rolando. 


roughness of the clavicle for the attachment of tho conoid tuberculi, H. Plural of tubcrculus. 
ligament.— Cuneate tubercle, tho slight eminence of tuberculiiorm (tu-b6r'kii-li-forin), a. [< L. tu- 
thecuncate funiculus on a level with the adjoining clava. berculum , tubercle, 4- forma, form.] Like a 
— Cuneiform tubercles. See cuneiform.— Darwin’s 

tubercle, a tiodulo on the edge of the helix of the human tiiuercie ill form , tuUerculai. 
car, believed to be the vestige of the point of a pointed tuberculin (tu-b£r'ku-lm), n. [< tuberculum + 
ear, such as is attributed to the fauns .and satyrs of classic 1. A liquid prepared by Koch (first in 


mythology, and as man may have had in an early stage of 
evolution of the human species.— Deltoid tubercle, (a) 

A roughness on the clavicle for tho attachment of the del- 
toid ligament. (6) A roughness on the humerus for the 
insertion of the deltoid muscle: usually called deltoid 
ridge .— Genial tubercles. See genial?.— Genital tu- 
bercle, the first appearance of the external organs of 

generation in the fetus.— Lacrymal tubercle, a small ........ ^ 

projection of the superior maxillary bone, at the beginning tuberculization (tu-b&r’kii-li-za shon),n. [=F. 
of the lacrymal duct: a guide to the surgeon in operations tubcrculisation ; as tubercule 4- -tre 4- -ation.] 
upon the duct.— Laminated tubercle. Same as nodule t nn thn1 thpfnrmntinn of tubercles ortheeon- 
(a),— Madreporic tubercles. See madrcporic.- Mam- l upatH0l.,Uie lormation on tuuercies, oi me con 
miliary tubercle. See mammillary .— Mental tuber- dition of becoming tubercleu. 
cles. .Same as genial tubercles . — Miliary tubercle. Same tuberculize (tu-berku-liz), v. t. m , pret. and pp. 
as prufitm.— OctUar tubercle. Same as eye-eminener^ tubcrculizcd, ppr. tubcrculizing. [< tubercule 4- 
— Olfactory tubercle. Same as caruncvla mammillans - -i o nrn „ „„ tuherrulari-e Medical New? 

(which sec, under carunciifa).— Optic tubercles. See VnV ,e~ litvcrcittan.e. Mcaiau 

opfic.— Pearly tubercle. Same as gmlum.— Pharyn- lAil. lb#. 

geal, plantar, scalene tubercle. Sec the adjectives.— tuberculoid (tu-b£r'ku-loid), a. [< tubercule 4- 
Posterior tubercle of the thalamus. Same as pul- , 0 id.] lnzool.\ having the appearance or shape 
2.- Supra-anal . tubercle. oE a txWle; tubercSlifovm. 


1890) from cultures of tubercle-bacillus, ad- 
ministered by hypodermic injection in tuber- 
culosis as a therapeutic or diagnostic measure. 
Also called Koch’s lymph, Koch’s specific, and 
paratoloid . — 2. A ptomaine formed by the 
action of the tubercle-bacillus. 


wnar, 

Tubercle-bacillus, the bacillus characteristic of tuber- 


cuiosia. See cut unclerfidvrcu/afu?.— Tubercle of a rib, tuberculose (tu-bGr'ku-los), a. [< NL. tuber- 
thc shoulder of a rib, which articulates with the transpro- culosus : see tuberculous.'] Tuberculate. 
cess of the corresponding vertebra; a tuhcrculum.-Tu- tuberculosed (tu-b6r'kii-lost), a. [< tubercu - 
bercle of Lower, a prominence, not constant, between , r > V T * t ,, w 

the orifices of the superior and inferior venrc cava; In the losis 4- -Cdf.f In patnol .,_ ailecteu ^\ltii tuber 
right auricle. — Tubercle of Rolando. Same as tubercu- culosis. Medical 2*cics, LIII. 21C. 
him cinereum Itolandi (which Bee, under tuberculum) — tuberculosis (tu-b6r-ku-lo'sis), 11 . [NL., < L. 

Tubercle of the epiglottis.. See auhioii of the ejnglot. iu b crC uhim, tubercle, + - osis .] A specific dis- 


tis, under epiglottis . — Tubercle of the ulna, the rough 
area at the base of the coronold process, for the attach- 
ment of the brachiall3 anticus muscle, 
tubercled (tu'bfer-kld), a. [< tubercle + -cd'-.] 
In hot., cool., and pa thol., tuberculate; provided 
with or affected by tubercles, 
tubercula, n. Plural of tuberculum. 
tubercular (tu-bfcr'kil-l&r), a. [=F. tubcrculairc 
= Sp. tubercular, (. Nli. *tubcrcularis,<. L. tubercu - 
him, tubercle: see tubercle.'] 1. Formed like a 
tubercle; forming a tubercle; shaped into a little 
tuber or tuberosity: as, tubercular elevations. — 
2. Having tubercles; tuberculate. — 3. In pa- 
thol., characterized by the presence of tubercles ; 
of or pertaining to tuberculosis; tuberculous. 
— Tubercular consumption, tuberculosis of the lungs. 
— Tubercular diatheBis, a constitutional predisposition 
to tuberculosis.— Tubercular laryngitis, tuberculosis 
of the larynx ; laryngeal phthisis.— Tubercular leprosy, 
a form of leprosy characterized by the presence of macula: 
or of nodules of varying size on the surface of the body, 


ease affecting most 
of the tissues of the 
body, characterized 
by the formation of 
tubercles and the 
presence in the dis- 
eased parts of tho 
tuberclo -bacillus. — 

Acute miliary tuber- 
culosis, an acute affec- 
tion characterized by the 
deposit of large numbers 
of minute tubercules in 
various organs of the 
body, accompanied by 
high fever, rapid pulse, 
and marked prostration; 

galloping or quick consumption. The disease is almost 
always rapidly fatal.— Laryngeal tuberculosis. Same 
as tubercular laryngitis (which see, under tubercular).— 
Pulmonary tuberculosis, tuberculosis of the lungs, 
„ _ . . popularly called consumption, 

especially the face; leontlasis; elephantiasis Gnccorum. tuberculous (tu-bGFku-lus), a. T= F. tuber - 

'PtihOT’Milor wionlntfiMo nn (nflnmmotinn rW flip mp. . V 1 . . » ' ' 



Bacillus tuberculosis, very highly 
magnified. 


—Tubercular meningitis, an inflammation of the me- 
ninges of the brain, usually in children, due to the action 
of the tuberculous poison ; acute hydrocephalus.— Tu- 
bercular peritonitis. See peritonitis .— Tubercular 
phthisis, tuberculosis, especially tuberculosis of the 
lungs.— Tubercular process, ail elevation on the trans- 
verse process of a vertebra supporting the facet that articu- 
lates with the tubercle of the corresponding rib. — Tuber- 
cular sputum, the sputum of one suffering from pul- 
monary tuberculosis, usually containing large numbers 
of the tubercle-bacilli. It is a common means of spread- 
ing the contagion of tuberculosis. 

Tuber cul aria (tu-bfer-ku-la'ri-a), n. [NL. 
(Tode), < L. tuberculuui, tubercle: see tubercle.] 
A genus of kyphomycetous fungi, having the 
conidia in filiform, usually branched sporo- 
phores, which are ovoid or oblong, hyaline, and 
typically solitary. The species, of which more than 
GO are known, are not well characterized. T. vulgaris, 
one of the commonest forms, occurs on trees or shrubs, as 
of the genera Corylus, Prunus, Rubus, etc. 

Tuberculariese (tu-b6r- r ku-la-rre-e), ti. pi. 
[NL. (Ekrenberg, 1818), < Tubercularia 4- ~cie.] 
A family of liyphomycetous fungi, typified by 
the genus Tubercularia. 

tubercularize (tu-bfer'ku-l a r-iz), v. t.; pret. and 
pp. tubercularizcd, ppr. tuVcrcularizhig. [< tu- 
bercular + -ire.] To infect with tuberculosis. 


euleux — Sp. Pg. tuberculoso = It. iubercoloso, 
< ilL. *t ubcrcitlosus, < L. tuberculum, a tubercle : 
see tubercle.] 1. Tubercular; tuberculate. — 
2. In pathol., affected hy tubercles; exhibiting 
or containing tubercles. — 3. Pertaining to or 
of tho nature of tuberculosis. 

Greek elephantiasis . . . is a tuberculous disease affect- 
ing especially the skin, the mouth, and Jhe nasal fossce, 
and the organs of voice and respiration. 

J. M. Camochan , Operative Surgery, p. 39. 
Tuberculous arthritis, tuberculosis of a joint. — Tu- 
berculous inflammation, inflammation caused by the 
presence of the tubercle-bacillus, 
tuberculum (tu-b£r'ku-lum), it.; pi. tubercula 
(-la). [L.: see tubercle.] 1. A little tuber ; a 

small tuberosity. — 2. In pathol.: (a) A hard, 
circumscribed, rounded elevation of small size 
on tho surface of the body or an organ, (b) A 
nodule, of varying size, composed chiefly of 
granulation-cells: the characteristic lesion of 
tuberculosis.— Tubercula quadrigemlna, the cor- 
pora quadrigemina. See corpus. — Tuberculum annu- 
lare, the pons Varolii.— Tuberculum cinereum Ro- 
land!, an eminence between the cuneate funiculus and the 
posterolateral groove of the oblongata, formed hy the 
approach of the caput cornu posterioris to the surface. 
—Tuberculum dolorosum, a small painful nodule; 


tube-shell 

neuroma.— Tuberculum hypoglosst Same as trigonum 
hypoglossi . —Tuberculum malleL Same as short process 
of malleus (which see, under process ). — Tuberculum of a 
rib, the protuberance or Bhotilder by wliich a rib abuts 
against a transverse process of a vertebra, as opposed to 
Its head or capitulum. See cut under endoskeleton. — Tu- 
berculum pubis, tuberculum pubicum. Same as pu- 
bic spine (which see, under pubic ). — Tuberculum sell®, 
the olivary eminence. See olivary. 
tuberculus (tu-ber'ku-lus), pi. tuberculi 
(-li). [NL.: see tuberculum, tubercle.] Inentom., 
same as supplementary eye (which see, under 
supplementary). 

tube-retort (tub're-tort' 7 ), n. A chemical retort 
consisting of a glass tube having one end 
closed, and sometimes made with an enlarged 
bulb. E. H. Knight. 

tuberiferous (tu-be-rif 'e-rus), a. [< L. tuber , a 
tuber, 4* ferre = E'.’&car’i.] Producing or bear- 
ing tubers : as, a tuberiferous root. See cut un- 
der moniliform. 

tuberiform (tu'bfer-i-form), a. [< L. tuber, a 
tuber, 4 -forma, form.] In hot., tuber-shaped, 
tuberont (tu'b&r-on). n. [< OF. tiburon, < Sp. 
tiburon, a shark.]* A shark. 

There waited on our ship fishes as long as a man, which 
they call Tuberones. 

T. Stevens, 1579(Arber’s Eng. Gamer, I. 13S). (Davies.) 
tuberose 1 (tu'b&r-os), a. [< L. tuberosus, tuber- 
ous: see tuberous.] Tuberous; having knobs 
or tubers. 

tuberose 2 (tu'be-ros or tuVroz: see the ety- 
mology), ii. [="F. tubercuse = Sp. Pg. tuberosa 
— It. tuberoso = G. tuberose, < NL. tuberosa, the 
specific name of Polianthcs tuberosa; prop. fem. 
of L. tuberosus, tuberous : see tuberose*, tuberous. ’ 
The name has become popularly confused with 
rose , and is, though prop, pronounced tu^e-ros, 
commonly pronounced tub'roz, as if < tube 4- 
rose 1 .] A garden and greenhouse bulb, Polian- 
thcs tuberosa, much cultivated for its creamy- 
white, exceedingly fragrant flowers. These have 
a funnel-shaped perianth with thick lobes, often doubled, 
and are racemed at the summit of a wand-like stem 2 or 3 
feet high. An American variety called the pearl has a 
much lower stem with lai^er flowers, and is preferred for 
forcing. In northern latitudes the bulbs are imported— 
In Europe, from France and Italy, and in the northern 
United States, formerly from Europe, but they are now 
grown in Florida and Georgia, or even in New Jersey. 
Where the season is short, the bulb is sprouted under cover 
before setting out. The tuberose affords a perfumer’s oil. 
—Wild tuberose. See Spiranthes. 
tuberosity (tu-be-ros'i-ti), n. ; pi. tuberosities 
(-tiz). [< F. tuberosite = Sp. tuberosidad = Pg. 
tuberosidade = It. tuberositd, < ML. *tuberosi- 
ta(t-)s, < L. tuberosus, tuberous: see <«&eroi/s.] 
1. The state of being tuberous. — 2. A swell- 
ing or prominence; especially, in anat. and 
zool., a large rough projection or protuberance 
of bone; a bony tuber, generally serving for the 
attachment of a muscle : as, the tuberosity of the 
ischium, or tuber ischii ; the greater and lesser 
tuberosities of the humerus. Small tuberosities 
of bone are generally called tubercles. See cuts 
under crus, femur, humerus , and innominatum . 

Whether he . . . swell out in starfched ruffs, buckram 
stuffings, and monstrous tuberosities. 

Carlyle, Sartor Resartus, i. 6. 
Gluteal tuberosity. Same as gluteal ridge (which see, 
under gluteal). 

tuberous (tu'ber-us), a. [< OF. tubereux, F. 
tubereux = Sp. Pg. It. tuberoso, < L. tuberosus, 
full of lumps or protuberances, < tuber , a knob, 
lump: see tuber.] 1. Covered with knobby or 
wart-like prominences ; knobbed. — 2. In hot., 
of the nature of or resembling a tuber ; bearing 
tubers.— Tuberous angioma, a subcutaneous form of 
angioma, resembling at times lipoma.— Tuberous pea. 
Same as heath-pea. See also Lathyrus and knapperts . — 
Tuberous root, a true root, commonly one of a fascicle, 
so thickened by the storage of nutriment as to resemble 
a tuber. It bears no buds itself, but nourishes those pro- 
duced on the persistent base of the stem. The root of the 
dahlia Is an example. See cut under roofl. 
tuberously (tu'bGr-us-li), adv. With tubers or 
with tuberosity. Bull, of III. State Laboratory, 
H. 28. 

tuberousness (tu'b^r-us-nes), n. The state or 
character of being tuberous ; tuberosity, 
tuberous-rooted (tu'b^r-us-ro'ted), a. An epi- 
thet properly of plants with tuberous roots, but 
more often applied to those bearing true tubers, 
tube-scaler (tub'ska*l6r), n. A tube-cleaner 
for cleansing the interior of steam-boiler flues 
from soot and incrustations. K. H. Knight. 
tube-scraper (tub'skra^p6r), n. A tube-cleaner; 
especiallj r , one with springs or blades, as dis- 
tinguished from one made of wire, 
tube-sheet (tub'shet), n. Same as fiue-plate. — 
Tube-sheet cutter, a tool for cutting holes to receive 
the tubes in the tube-sheets of boilers. E. II. Knight. 
tube-shell (tuVshel), n. A bivalve mollusk of 
the family Gastrochsenidse in a broad sense, or 




tube-shell 

Tnbicoiidic, as the watering-pot shell and re- 
latccl forms. They agree in secreting a shelly tube 
about the long siphons, and in extreme cases this for- 
mation makes them look very unlike ordinary bivalves. 
The case is like that of the related teredos or ship-worms. 
Hoth valves may be of considerable size ami sepai ate 
from the tube (see cut under Gastrnchwna), or one may be 
free from the tube and the other fixed to it, as in f'lnm- 
oella ; or both may be very small and soldered t<« a large 
tube of singular construction, as in the true watt ring- 
pots. See cut under watering-pot. 
tube-spinner (tub 'spinier), n. A tube-weaver, 
tube-stopper (tub'stop^er), n. In steam-engin., 
a tube-plug. 

tube-valve (tub'valv), n. A valve consisting 
of a tube, which is held against its scat by a 
ball-weighted lever. E. E. Knight. 
tube- vise (tub 'vis), n. A vise especially adapted 
for seizing tubes or pipes ; a pipe-vise, 
tube-weaver (tub'we ff v6r), v. Any spider of 
the group Tubicohc or Titbitchx ; a tube-spinner. 
Compare orb-weaver , tunnel-weaver , etc. 
tube-well (tub'wel), n. A device for obtain- 
ing water from beneath the ground, consisting 
of a wro ught-iron pipe armed with a sharp 
point, and having a series of perforations at 
the lower end above the pointy It is driven into 
the soft ground until water is reached. For many local- 
ities, wlieie water is comparatively near the sui face, a 
tube-well answers for all domestic purposes. In soils 
where the water is abundant near the surface, font or 
more tube- wells may be driven a few feet apart ami united 
at the top by branch pipes, and may serve to supply a 
steam fire-engine, etc., by a direct connection, or to feed 
a steam-pump. It is commonly called, in the United 
States, a driven well, or drive-well. 
tube- worm (tub'werm), n. A tubieolous worm ; 
one of the sedentary annelids which live in 
cases ; especially, a serpula. See Tubicolrc, 2(b). 
tube-wrench (tub'rench), n. A pipe-wrench, 
tub-fake (tub'fiik), n. A coil of tow-line in the 
line-tub of a whale-boat. J. IV. Collins. 
tubfastf (tuVfast), n. A process of treatment 
for the cure of venereal disease by sweating in 
a heated tub for a considerable time, during 
which strict abstinence liad to be observed. 

Bring down rose-cheeked youth 
To the tub-fast and the diet. 

Sfiak.y T. of A , iv. 3. S7. 

tub-fish (tub'fisli), v. Tbe sapphirino gurnard, 
Trig l a hi run do. See gin nard. [Local, Eng.] 
tubful (tub'ful), u. [< tub + -fid.] A quantity 
sufficient to fill a tub; as much us a tub will 
hold. 

tub-gig (tub 'gig), n. A Welsh car. See the 
quotation. 

The brothers [Carlyle! went in a steamer from Liverpool 
to Bangor, and thence to Llanberis, again in a tub-gig, or 
Welsh car. Froudc, t’arl>lc (Life in London, xi.). 

tubi, n. Plural of tubus. 

tubicen (tu'bi-sen), JI. [L., a trumpeter, < tuba, 
trumpet, + cancrc , sing, play.] A trumpeter, 
tubicinate (tu-bis'i-nnt), r. /. ; pret. and pp. tu- 
tneinatcd , ppr. fubicinating. [< L. tubiecn (-cin-), 
a trumpeter (see tubiccn),+ -ate 1 .] To blow a 
trumpet. [Pare.] 

Tubicolas (tu-bik'o-le), n. pi. [NL., pi. of tu- 
hicola : see tubicoic.] 1. A group of spiders 
which spin and inhabit a tubular web of silk, 
often strengthened outside with leaves or other 
materials; the tube-spinners. Compare Tubitclic. 
— 2. A group of annelids, (at) In Cuvier’s classifica- 
tion, the first order of A nnelides, consisting of such genera 
as Serpula, Sabella, Tcrcbcl- 
la, Amphitrite, and Dcntali- 
ii m: thus a heterogeneous 
association of certain mul- 
lusks and worms, (b) Now, 
the sedentary or tubieolous 
annelids, or those worms 
which live in tubes. They 
comprise a part of the poly- 
chcetous annelids, and in- 
clude several families, as 
Serpulide r, Sabcllid/p, Terc- 
bellidie, Amphictcmdie, and 
others. They are also called 
Sedentaria, from their hab- 
its (as distinguished from 
Frranfia), and Ccphalobran- 
chia or Capitibranchia, for 
the reason that the branchi- 
al organs are confined to the 
head or anterior part of the 
body. These are the pro- 
cesses which project so con- 
spicuously from the tube. 

The tubes are of various sub- 
stance and texture ; they 
may be calcareous secre- 
tions of the animal, as in 
the serpulas, or composed 
of sandy mid shelly or stony 
grit agglutinated together 
by a viscid secretion, as in the tercbellas and others, or 
simply membranous The tubes are straight or curved, 
sometimes spirally coiled, ami usually form a complete 
case or covering into which the animal can withdraw for 
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protection. Also Tubicolidw. See also cuts under Protula 
and Serpula. 

tubicolar (tu-bik'o-lUr), a. [< tubicoic + 

Same as tubieolous. 

Spirorbis and other tubicolar annelids occur as early as 
the Silurian period. Pascoe, Zool. Class., p. 62. 

tubicole (tu'bi-kol), a. and n. [< NL. tubicola, 
living in a tube (i. e. in a tubular web), < L. 
tubus, tube, + colerc, dwell, inhabit.] I. a. In- 
habiting a tube or a tubular web, as a spider; 
tubicolar or tubieolous, as an annelid. 

II. ». A tubieolous annelid. 

Tubicolidse (tu-bi-kol'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Tu- 
bicolic + -id re.] 1. In conch., a family of bi- 
valves: same as Gastroclucnidic. See tube-shell. 
— 2. Samo as Tubi col, r, 2 (b). 
tubieolous (tu-bik'o-lus), a. [< tubicoic + -ous.] 
In zool., inhabiting a tube; tubicole; tubicolar; 
spinning a tubular web, as a spider; secreting 
a tubular case, as an annelid or a rotifer; hav- 
ing a tubular or fistulous shell, as a mollusk. 
See Tnbicolic , tube-shell, and cuts under Protula 
and Serpula. — Tubieolous rotifers, those wheel* 
animalcules, as distinguished from the free forms, which 
are inclosed in gelatinous cases which they secrete. The 
elongated body ends behind in an adhesive disk, by which 
the animalcules, singly or several together, are fixed. 
The foot or peduncle, by which they are attached, is a 
process of the neural side of the body, and thus differs 
from the foot of most free rotifers, which is a median 
process from the opposite side of the body, usually seg- 
mented and ending in a pair of movable stylets, 
tubicorn (tu'bi-korn), a. and n. [< L. tubus, 
tube, + cornu, born.] I. a. Hollow-horned, as 
a rumiuant; cavicorn. 

II. v. A tubicorn or cavicorn ruminant. 
Tubicornia (tu-bi-kor'ui-ii), n. pi. [NL.: see 
tubicorn.] The hollow-horned ruminants: same 
as Cavicornia. 

tubifacient (hVbi-fu'shieut), a. [< L. tubus, 
tube, + facicn(t-)s, ppr. of Jaccrc, make.] Con- 
structing a tube in which to dwell; tubieolous. 
tubifer (tu'bi-fer), n. [< L. tubus, tube, + ferre 
= E. bear 1.] That which bears a tube, as a tu- 
bieolous annelid. 

tubifiorous (tu'bi-flo-rus), a. [< L. tubus, tube, 
+ fl os (Jlor-), flower.] In hot., having tubular 
flowers or florets. 

tubiform (tu'bi-forra), a. [= F. tubiformc, < 
L. tubus, tube, -f forma, form.] Tubular; ca- 
nalicular; having the form or character of a 
tube. Also tubreform. . 
tubilingual (tu-bi-ling'gwal), a. [< L. tubus, 
tube, + lingua, tongue: see Ungual.] Having 
a tubular tongue, as various honey-suckers and 
other birds. 

Tubilingues (tu-bi-ling'gwez), n.pl. [NL. : see 
tubilingual.] In ornith., in Sundevall’s system, 
a synonym of Cinnijriniorpluc : so named be- 
cause the long extensile tongue constitutes a 
tubular suctorial organ. 

Tubinares (tu-bi-na'rez), n.pl. [NL. (Illiger, 
1811), < L. tubus, tube, -f narcs, nostrils.] The 
tube-nosed or tubinavial water-birds, having 
the nostrils formed into a tube which lies upon 
the base of the culmen, as in the petrels, or into 
a pair of tubes, one on each side of the base of 
the bill, as in tbe albatrosses ; the petrel family, 
or Proccllariidfc. Also called Kasutie. See cuts 
under albatross, fulmar, liagdcn, and (Estrclaia. 
tubinarial (tu-bi-na'ri-al), a. [As Tubinares 
+ -iff/.] Having tubular nostrils, as a petrel; 
tube-nosed; of or pertaining to tbe 2'ubinarcs. 
tubing (tu'bing), n. [Verbal n. of tube, v.] 1. 
The act of making tubes, or providing with 
tubes. — 2. A tube or tubes collectively: as, 
ten feet of tubing — Rubber tubing, flexible tubing 
made of caoutchouc. Such tubing is made impervious 
to coal-gas by coating it with a solution of sodium sili- 
cate, or water-glass. 

Tubingen school. See school 1 . 
tubiparous (tu-bip'a-rus), a. [< L. tubus, tube, 
+ parcrc, produce.] Giving rise to tubes or 
tubules: as, a tubiparous gland. Micros. Sci., 
XXXI. ISO. 

Tubipora (tu-bip'o-rii), it. [XL. (Linntcus, 
174S), < L. tubus, tube, + poms, pore, passage.] 
The leading genus of Tubiporidic, or organ-pipe 
corals. T. musica is the best-known species. 
See cut in noxt column. 

Tubiporacese (tuHn-po-rii'se-e), n. pi. [NL., 
neut. pi. of tubiporaccus ; see tubiporaccous .] 
An order o£ alcyonarian polyps, containing tbe 
Tubiporidic or organ-pipe corals, 
tubiporacean (trV'bi-po-ra'se-an), a. and n. [< 
tubiporacc-ous + -mi.] " Same as tubiporc. 
tubiporaceous (tu'bi-po-ra'sliius), a. [< L. 
tubus, tube, + porus, pore, passage, + -accous.) 
Having the character of organ-pipe coral; be- 
longing to the Tubiporacean. 
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Organ-pipe Coral (Tubipora musica). 


tubipore (tu'bi-por), a. and ii. [< L. tubus, tube, 
+ porus, poro, passage.] I. a. Having tubu- 
lar corailites, each one of which opens by a pore ; 
tubiporaceous; belonging to tbe Tubiporidic. 

II. «. An organ-pipe coral. 

Tubiporidte (tii-bi-por'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < 
Tubipora + -idle.) A family of alcyonarian. 
polyps, typified by tbe genus Tubipora, which 
secrete a hard corallum in the form of tubular 
thecae bound together by epitbecro and with- 
out internal septa; the organ-pipe corals. The 
polyps have eight pinnately fringed tentacles, and are 
therefore octocoralline, not hcxacoralline as most corals. 
They are completely retractile within their tubes, and are 
of a violet or grass-green color. The coral grows in large 
masses, usually red or purplish, and is found in tile Indian 
and Pacific oceans. See cut under Tubipora. 

tubiporite (tu'bi-po-rlt), n. [< Tubipora + -ife 3 .] 
A fossil organ-pipe coral, or some similar organ- 
ism. 

Tubiporites (tu ,/ bi-po-ri'tez), 11 . [NL. (Schlot- 
heim): see tubiporite .] A genus of tubipo- 
rites. 

tubiporous (tu'bi-po-rus), a. [As tubiporc + 
-ous.) Same as tubiporc. 

Tubitelse (tu-bi-te'le), n. pi. [NL., < L. tubus, 
tube, + tela, a web.] A group of rectigrade 
spiders, the tapestry-weavers, which have cy- 
lindrical spinnerets and spin tubular webs, as 
the genera Agclcna, Tcgcnaria, and others: op- 
posed to Incquitclic, Orbitclie, ete. 
tubitelar (tu-bi-te'ljir), a. [< Tubitclic + -rtr 3 .] 
Of or pertaining to the Tubitclic. 

Tubitelarise (tu"bi-te-la'ri-e), ii.p/. [NL.: see 
Tubitclic.) Same as’ Tubitclic. 
tubitelarian (tu"bi-te-la'ri-an), a. and u. [< 
Tubitclariic + -«».] I. a. Of or pertaining to 
the Tubitclariic; tubitelar. 

II. n. A spider of the division Tubitclariic. 
tubivalve (tu'bi-vnlv), n. and a. [< L. tubus, 
tube, + calra, door: see poire.-] I. 11 . A bi- 
valve mollusk with tubular siphoual sheatli; 
a tube-shell. 

II. a. Having a tubular or fistulous shell, 
tubman (tub'man), «.; pi. tubmen (-men). A 
barrister in tbo Court of Exchequer in England 
who bad a precedence in motions. See post- 
man 1 . 

tubo-abdominal (tu"b6-ab-dom'i-nal), a. [< L. 
tubus, tube, + abdomen (-min-), abdomen, + 
-ai.) Pertaining to a Fallopian tube and to 

tho cavity of the abdomen Tubo-abdominal 

pregnancy, a form of extra-uterine pregnancy in which 
the ovum is arrested near the fimbriated extremity of 
the Fallopian tube, projecting thence in the course of its 
development Into the abdominal cavity. 

tub-oar (tub'or), n. In whalc-jisliiiig, the oar 
which is pulled opposite the line-tub; also, 
tbo tub-oarsman. 

tub-oarsman (tub'6rz' / mnn), II. In whale-fish- 
ing, a man whose place iii a whale-boat is near 
tbo tub containing tbe whale-line, and whose 
business is to see that no entanglement of the 
lino takes place. 

tubo-ovarian (tu'bo-o-va'ri-an), a. [< L. tubus. 
tube, + ovarium, ovary, + -«».] Pertaining to 
the ovary and to tbo Fallopian tube, 
tubovarian (tu-bo-va'ri-an), a. Same as tubo- 
orarian. 

tub-preacher (tub'pre'chcr), n. [< tub, a kind 
of pulpit, + preacher.) A contemptuous term 
for a dissenting minister; hence, a ranting, 
ignorant preacher. Also tubstcr. 

Here are your lawful ministers present, to whom of late 
j’ou do not resort, I hear, but to tub-preachers in conven- 
ticles. Bp. II a eke t, Abp. ‘Williams, ii. 165. (Davies.) 

tub-race (tuVras), n. A race in wliicli tke con- 
testants paddle with the hands in tubs, 
tu-bruggef, n. [ME., < til, a form of toiv 1, + 
hrugge, bridge: see toic 1 and bridge*.] A draw- 
bridge. Ualliwell. 
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• von «tmt the heverl above the tu-brugge 
l'ft'te l»i Walt i'. 

Execution of Sir Simon rraser (Child’s Ballads, VI. 2S2). 

tub-saw (tub'su), ii. A cylindrical saw wbich. 
cuts staves from a block, and rounds them 
transversely: same as annular saw ( a ) (which 
s°e, mi dev xau' 1 ). E. H. Kn igh t. 

tub-size ftub'slz), r. t. a See the quotation. 

If »)**» * r i i s to lie tub+izel as well as engine-sized, an 

i: v.\ '■!?•*, m ul<* by inking out the gelatine from clip- 
; j'ltr- <-f horn-, hido% etc., is mixed with dissolved alum 
ai’ ' pi.**'* ’1 hr a tub or vat, tlnough which the wel) of 
T :> - ■ .-l f f - - b a\ in" the first set of driers. 

Harper's Maa.y LX XV. 124. 

tub^ter* ( tub'-’* n. u. [< tub + stir*.] Same 

<"'/->*/ t>’r } > >\ 

H*’ ' * ' 1 1 i '' '• > ) that would be rich according to the 
pr *Ur > f »lu n i 1 » d age must play the thiet or the 
< h*- .t. To'i> Brown, Woiks, III. OS. (Davies.) 

tub-sugar f tub';driig''{ir), n. Sugar packed in 
clio'-t". and covered over with line clay. 

tub-thumper (tub'thunPpfcr), ». A violent or 
gr-tlful Ming ]»reaeher; one who employs vio- 
b nt :u tiou to give the effect or appearance of 
'Mrip’M ne^s to his sermons. [Slang.] 

tub-thumping (tub' timin' ping), a. Ranting. 
[Slant:.] 

Vc:> mo b‘®t gift®, belonging to what maybe called tile 
tiPt-ffwnijnw) tehool (if orator^', have been known to fill a 
1. rge church v\ itli eiger congregations 

Contnnjmanj Iicv., LIV. 2T*3. 

tubular ftu'hfi-larb a. [= F. tubulairc == Sp. 
Pg. t "hniur = It. tabula rc , tubolnrc , < NL. * tubu- 
lar i*. < Li. tuhnln t, a small pipe: see tubule.] 
1. Ila vim; tip* form of a tube or pipe, without 
reference to si/.e; tubuliform; tubiform; tuhar; 
fistulous. — 2. In hot,, tube-like; tube-shaped; 
having a tube; tubulous: as, a tubular corolla 
or calyx. 

Tuhu! >r filiform \r rv fine colourless rootlets. 

Is 31 (unit and Dccaisnc, Botany (trails.), p. 917. 

3. A ^ applied to respiratory sounds, noting a 
souud like that produced by a current of air 
thronerhn tube — Horizontal tubular steam-boiler. 
See ft* (i tndi Rotarv tubular steam-boiler. See 
rotary.— Tabula r-arch bridge. See bridneA.— Tubular 
bridge. Ke >.n <hte \,— Tubular car, a car of which the 
Fill® and flnor-fi lining are made of iron gas-pipe —Tubu- 
lar crane, a cram with a hollow or tubular Jib. Large 
tubular trim «. *nm» tinier have jibs made of boiler-plate 
rolled into tubular form and joined with rivets. — Tubu- 
lar floating dock, a dock formed of capacious tubes, 
which nnv ha Mink or floated, according ns the tubular 
spaces ar** filled with water or with air. — Tubular 
girder, an) hollow girder of metal, whatever the form 
in section. girder*.— Tubular glands, compound 

glands iu wlm h the divisions of the secreting cavity as- 
6tun< a tui ■:! u form.— Tubular lantern, a lantern hav- 
ing no guaid* except a rectangular frame of tubes through 
which the mt-supply is carried. Car-Builder's Did.— Tu- 
bular respiration. See reparation.— Tubular retort. 
Same as fuV-rMorf.— Tubular steam-boiler. Scerftfawi- 
boiler.— Tubular surface, in ffcom. See surface. 

Tubularia (tii-bu-lii'ri-ij), n. [NL. (Linmeus, 
1753), ik ut . pi. of 
* tubular ! •?, tubular: 
sec tubular.] An 
old genus of tubu- 
lariitn hydroid-, now 
restricted as the 
type of i\ family Tu- 
bulatiidrr. J\ i> di- 
n\a is ;m example. 

Tubularia (tii-bfi- 
lfi'ri-e), n.pl. [NL. : 
see Tubularia. j The 
tubularian hydroids, 

or cymnoblastin hy- 

dromcdusaim; tin* 

A tficcnta or Oynuio- 
bhtsten. 

tubularian (t fi - bu - 
lji'ri-an), a. and n. 
f < Tubularia + -an.] 

I. a. Ilyrtriform in 
tubular sliape with 
a wide di«k, a manu- 
brium, and solid ten- 
tacles; of or pertaining to the Tubularifc, or gym- 

uoblastic Itydrozoans Tubularian hydrolds, the 

fiymnoblastea. 

II. n. A member of the TnhularUc. The tubu- 
larian polyps form an extensive series, by some authors 
divided into many families. Some of them resemble slen- 
der-stemmed composite flowers, as a dandelion, for exam- 

f ile, in the usual forms the liydranth Is flower-like and 
lome upon tin* end of a slender stalk (hydrocaul), several 
of w hich may unite below into a root-like part ( hydro rhiza). 
The liydranth hears the gonophorcs upon stalks (blasto- 
styles); these may he permanently attached (eporosays), 
or may become detached and float off as free medUBoids. 
Both hydranths and gonophorcs are naked (gymnoblastic 
or athecate). 

tubularidan (lii-lJi’i-lar'i-dan), a. andn. Same 
as tubularian. 



visa). 

i, greup of polypites. half natural 
size; a. single hydra nth, enlarged; 
a, mouth, surrounded by tentacles; o, 
ovaries. 


Tubulariidse (tu^bu-la-ri'i-de), n. pi. ^ [NL., < 
Tubularia + -idse.] A restricted family of tu- 
bularian hydromedusans, represented by the 
genus Tubularia, having the polyp-stock in- 
vested with a hard perisarc. Also Tubularidx. 
See cut under Tubularia. 
tubularity (tu-bu-lar'i-ti), m. [< tubular + 
-it}/.] The quality of * a tubular sound. See 
tubular , 3. 

tubularly (tu'bu-liir-li), adv. In the form of a 
tube. 

Cells, either expanded or tubularly or vcsicularly con- 
creted. II. C. Wood , Fresh- Water Alga;, p. 182. 

tubulate (tu'bu-lat), a. [= F. tubule = Pg. tu- 
bulado, < L. tubulatns, formed like a pipe, < tu- 
bulus, a small pipe, a tube : see tubule.] Formed 
like a tube; tubulated. 

tubulate (tu'bu-lat), v. t.; pret. and pp. tubu- 
lated, ppr. tubulating. [< tubulate, a.] To form 
into a tube; also, to furnish with a tube. Elect . 
Rev. (Amer.), XV. xxv. 2. 

A tubulated glass shade with a metal base. 

Atkinson, tr. of Ganot’s Physics, § 7G3. 
Tubulated retort, a rctoit having a small tube, furnished 
with a stopper, so placed above the bulb that substances 
can be introduced into the retort without soiling the neck. 
A receiver w ith a similar tube and stopper is called a fu- 
bulatnl reccii cr. , 

tabulation (tu-bu-lsVslinn). w. [< tubulate + 
Tiie fiinnntioii oi a tiibo or tubule; tlio 
disposition or arrangement of a set of tubes, 
tabulature (tu'bu-lfi-tfir), )i. [< tubulate + 

-urc.] The mouth or short neelc at tbe upper 
part of a tubulated retort, 
tubule (tu'bul), a. [= F. tubule = It. tuboln, 
< h. tubuhts. a small pipe, a water-pipe, < tu- 
bus, a pipe, tube: sec tube.] A small tube or 
pipo: as, the uriniferons or seminiferous tu- 
bules. fSee tubuhts, aud cut under Malpighian. 
tubuli, ii. Plural of iitbitlits. 
tubulibranch (tii'lm-li-brangk), «■ andii. [< L. 
tubulus, a tube, + branchiir, Rills.] I. a. Of or 
pertaining to tlie Tahiti ibra nehiata ; tubulibran- 
cliian ; tubulibranehiate. 

II. it. A member of tbe TiibulibranchiaUi. 
tabulibranchian (tu"bu-li-brang'ki-an), a. and 
n. [As Tubulibranchi(ata) + -an.'] Same as 
tubulibranch. 

Tubulibranclliatat (tiV'bu-li-brang-ki-a'Ui), n. 
pi. [ML., ueut. pi. of tubuUbranchiatiis : see 
tnbnlibranrhlnU .] In Cuvier’s -elassificatiou, 
the seventh order of Rastropods. having a more 
or loss irregularly tubular shell, and consisting 
of 3 gonera — F critic tits, Magilus, and Siliquaria : 
an arti ficial group. Seo cuts under tbe geueric 
names. 

tubulibranehiate (tu"l>u-li-l>rang'ki-at), a. and 
it. [< NL. titbulihranchiatus, < L. tubulus, tube, 
4- branchiir, gills.] Sumo ns tubulibranch. 
Tubulicolffi (tu-bu-lik'o-le), n. pi. [NL., pi. of 
* IttbnUcola : see tiibnlicolc.] In Cuvier’s classi- 
fication, an order of polyps, including the tubu- 
larinns. 

tubulicole (tu'bu-li-kol), a. and n. [< NL. "tu- 
bulicota, inhabiting a tube, < L. tubulus, a tube, 
+ colcrc, dwell, inhabit. Cf. tulicolc.] I. a. 
Inhabiting a tubule, as a polyp; belonging to 
the Tubulicolic. 

II. n. A polyp of the group Tubulicolic. 
Tubulidentata (til * bu-li-don-ta ' til), n. pi. 
[NL., nout. pi. of i ‘tubuli(lcntatus : see tubulidcu- 
talc.] Ono of 
tlie groups of 
(ho Entomnjihu- 
ga, or insectiv- 
orous Edenta- 
ta, represented 
by tlie aard- 
vark, or Capo 
ant-eater of 
South .Africa, 

OnjcUropns ca- 
pensis. They fur- 
nlali the only in- 
stance known 
nmona mammals 
of truly compound 
teeth, these organs 
bcina composed of 
bundles of parallel 
upright denticles, so that their substance is traversed by 
a number of parallel vertical canals. See also cut under 
aartlvark. 

tubulidentate (tu'bfi-li-dcn'tut), a. [< NL. 
* tubulidcnlatus , < L. tubulus, a tube, + dcnlalus, 
toothed : seo dentate .] Having compound tcotli 
composed of tubular bundles of denticles; of or 
pertaining to the Tubulidentata. , 

Tubulifera (tu-bu-lif'p-rii), n. pi. [NL. (La- 
treillo, 1807], nout. pi. of * ttibulifcr : seo tubu- 
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Tubul iden ta ta . 

Part of Tooth of Aartlvark lOrycterof'tt t nt- 
fensii). In cross section, highly magnified. 


tabus 

liferous.] 1. In Latreille’s system, the second 
tribe of hymenopterous insects, including tbe 
families Proctotrupii and Cbnjsididcs, by Mac- 
Leay and Westwood restricted to tbe family 
Clmjsididse: opposed to Sccurifera. — 2. A stirps 
of the order Tlujsanoptcra, including tbe genus 
Pldccotbrips. Holiday, 1836. 
tubuliferous (tu-bu-lif'e-rns), a. [< NL. *tu- 
bulifcr, < L. tubulus, tube, + ferre = E. bear*.] 
In entom., having a tube-like ovip'ositor (see 
tubuhts, 2) ; of or pertaining to the family Cbnj- 
sididse or suborder Tubulifera. 

Tubuliflorse (tu"bu-li-flo're), n. pi. [NL. (A. 
P. de Candolle, 1836), fem. pi. of * tubuli floras : 
see tubulijlorous.] A suborder of composite 
plants, including 11 tribes, or all of the order 
except the Mutisiaccx and Cicboriaccic. It is 
characterized by flower-beads with all tbe perfect flowers 
tubular. Many genera possess ray-flowers, which are 
either pistillate or neutral. The types of tribes included 
are tlie genera Vcmonia, Eupatorium, Aster, Inula, Ileli- 
anthns, Ilrlcnium, Anthemis, Senecio. Calendula, Arctolis, 
and Ctjnara. The composite genera having all the flowers 
ligulate were formerly classed in the suborder Liguliflorie. 

tubuliflorous (tu*bu-ll-flo'rus), a. [< NL. *tu- 
bttlflonts, < L. tubulus, tube, + flos ( Jlor -), flow- 
er.] In hot., having the flowers of a head (in 
Composite) all with tubular corollas ; of or per- 
taining to the Tttbidijloric. 
tubuliform (tu'bu-li-f6rm), a. [< L. tubulus, 
tube, + forma, form.] Having the form of a 
small tube or tubule; tubular. Huxley, Anat. 
Invert., p. 381. 

Tubulipora (tu-bu-lip'o-ril), u. [NL. (La- 
marck), < L. tubulus, a tube, + porus, pore.] 
The typical genus of Tubuliporidic, containing 
such species as T. serpens. 
tubulipore (tii'bu-li-por), n. [< NL. Tubulipo- 
ra .] A polyzoaii of the family Tubtdiporidie. 
Tubuliporidse (tu"bu-li-por'i-d§), n.pl. [NL. 
(Johnston, 1838), < Tubulipora + -idle.] A 
family of polyzonns, typified by the genus Tu- 
bulipora, and characterized by the tubular cal- 
careous calyclos. 

tubuliporoid (tu'bu-li-po'roid), a. [< tnbuli- 
porc + -oid.] Resembling, characteristic of, 
or pertaining to tho Tttbuiiporidic. 

Tubulosa (tu-bfi-16'sii), n.pl. [NL., neut.pl. of 
* tubulosus , tnbiiloso: see tululose, tubulous.] A 
group of Paleozoic corals of doubtful character, 
named by Edwards and Haime for such forms 
as Atdopnra and Pyrgia. They have compound or 
simple corallum (in the former case the corallites united 
by branches and creeping coenenchyme), tubular or pyri- 
form theca?, rudimentary septa, and no tabula?, 
tubulose (tu'bu-los), o. [< NL. *tubulosus: see 
tubulous.] Tubular or tubuliform; fistulous. 
Specifically — (a) Of or pertaining to tho Tubulosa. (b) In 
entom., noting tlie lingua or tongue when it is very long, 
tubular, anil capable of inflation, but without any termi- 
nal oriflee, so that liquids cannut be sucked through it, as 
in ihe bees, (c) In bot., tubular. 

tubulous (tu'bu-lus), a. [< F. tubulcux = Pg. 
tubuloso = It. tuboloso, < NL. “tubulosus, tubu- 
lar, < L. tubulus, tube: see tubule.] Tubulose; 
tubular. Sci. Amcr., N. S., LXIV. ICO. 
tubulure (tiVbu-lur), n. [< F. tubulure; ns tu- 
bule 4- -urc.] In cUcm., a short open tube at 
tho top or a retort, or in a receiver or bell-jar. 
tubulus (tu'bu-lus), ii.; pi. tubuli (-11). [NL., 
< L. tubulus, tube : see tubule.] 1. In anat. and 
cool., a tubule : chiefly in the plural : as, tubuli 
lactifcri , tho milk-ducts; tubuli urinifci'i, the 
urinary tubules. — 2. In entom., a prolongation 
of the abdomen, consisting of several rings 
which can bo retracted one into another like a 
pocket-telescope, serving as an ovipositor. It 
is found in the females of many flics and of the 
hymenopterous family Chrysididic. See Tubu- 
lifera, 1. — 3. In bot., in Hymcnomycctcs, a tube 
on the surface of tho pileus which is lined with 
the hymenium; in Fyrcnomycctcs , same as neck 
(see pore 2 , 3) ; in Diatomaceic, same as cornu, 2 
(b) — Tubuli lactiferi. S'lo (lef. 1, and galadophorous 
ducts, under duct.— Tubuli of Ferreln, the tubules com- 
posing the pyramid of Ferrein. Also called tubes of Fer- 
rcin.— Tubuli recti, short straight sections of the semi- 
niferous tubules situated between the convoluted seoet- 
ing tubules and tho retc testis. 

Tuburcinia (tu-b6r-sin'i-ii), n. [NL., < L. tu- 
burcinari , eat greedily, devour.] A genus of 
molds. T. scabies is known by the name of 
potato-scab. 

tubus (tfi'bus), n. ; pi. tubi (-bi). [NL., < L. tu- 
bus. a pipe, tube: seo tube.] 1. In anat. and 
cool., a tube. [Little used.] — 2. In c?i?o»l, the 
mentum, or basal part of tho labium, of a bee, 
forming with the buses of tho raaxillfo a tube 
le ad in g t o t b e e pi i >h n ry n x — Tubus Astronomicus, 
a constellation : a mu as T> h *copium.— Tubus vertebra- 
lis, tubus medullans, tin* spinal canal; the hollow of 
the spinal column, con* Fining the spinal cord. 
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tub-wheel (tub'liwel), «, 1. A form of water- 
wheel which has a vertical axis and radial spi- 
ral floats placed between 
two eases attached to the 
axis. The water is precipi- 
tated between the cases from 
a chute, and is discharged at 
the bottom of the wheel. £. 

H. Knight , — 2. In tanning, 
a hollow revolving drum in 
which skins or leather are 
washed by being tumbled in 
water. Similar wheels nro 
used in other industries. 

-fcucan (to'knn), v. [< Mex. tucan (Hernandez).] 
The Mexican pocket-gopher. Geo mgs nnxicanu*. 
It is one of the largest gophers, 10 or 11 inches long, or, 
with the tall, from 13 to 14 inches, nml resembles the qua- 
cid), hut has soft, sleek fur. The incisors nre each bisect- 
ed by a single median furrow, which distinguishes the ani- 
mal from all United States gophers except G. cadanop*. 
The tail and feet are clothed ni usual in the genus. i’Jio 
coloration is a pure chestnut-brown, the hind feet and tail 
are mostly whitish, and sometimes thcie are small white 
patches on the under parts. The under fur is plumbeous, 
and some specimens \nry from the noitnal chestnut to a 
plumbago or anthracite color. Also tugnn, turn, tuza. 

Tucana (tu-kfi'nji), v. [NL., < toucan , q. v,] 

I. A southern constellation, the Toucan, south 
of the Pliuenix, mado by Petrus Thoodori in 
the fifteenth century. — 2. In oniith., same as 
Ilamphastos. JSri'Son, 17G0. 

tucetf (tii'set), n. [< L. tucctnin, turret inn, a thick 
gravy: see far/.*/-.] A steak. See tuch(t~. 

The Cisalpine facet* or gobbets of eomlitcd hull's flesh. 

Jcr. Taylor, Sci nions (1G53), I>. 212. (Latham.) 

tucht, n An obsolete spelling of touch. 
tuck 1 (tuk), r. [< ME. i nchvn, t <(/.7.v>i,nlso touken; 
partly < AS, tucian, pull, pluck, lull (doth); 
partly < ML(r. tuckcn, LG. tukken , toU.cn , pull 
up, liruw up, tuck up, also entice, LG. also 
taken, wrinkle, us a badly made garment, = MD. 
locken. entice, = OJIG. zuerhm, zidlrn, M1IG. 
G. zuvkt a ,ciicl:tn, draw in, draw together, shrug, 
etc.; a secondary form of the verb represented 
by AS. it on (prof, tnih, pi. tinjon) = US, ft oh an 
= MLG. tun, tin , LG. tun = OIIG. ziolu n, 
MHG. G. zuhtn = doth, tinhtin, draw : see f<d, 
and of. tow 1 , tug. tick 1 , touch. Henco tuctor*, 
factor*.'] I. Irons. 1, To draw close together; 
pull together. SpudAeally - <n) To thicken; full, said 
of doth. I umpare fuehiuj-mtU lNo» prw. Eiig.i 
noth that coinetli fro the wetijng is nouat comly *«» " ere 
Tjl it is fulled Miller fote, or In fully ng-st»*kkes . . . 
Ytoukcd, tvml > tented. i'lfr* J'Lurman xv. 4 17. 

(6) To gather up; draw or mill up. or in nn> direction; 
draw into folds. fiu|Ucntly follow id by up 

And you tuckc nat your goitnc nmnde ids mte you, you 
ehall be daggled by yomle nil mercy. Pal *<j rare, p 76k 
They tuck up the skirts of their coat* whin they fight 
or march. Sandy*, Travailc-, p. 

she tuckt her girdle about her middle, 

And ramie clove |»y his side 

The Knight and Shepherd* Daughter (Child * ballads, 111. 

I««) 

So, Dick Adept, tack back thy Hair, 

And I will jM»ur into thy Ear 
Iteinnrks, which none did e'er dlv h»*i\ 

Prior, Alina, ill. 

> (c) In nrcdleirork, to lay and sew tucks in as, the waist 
was fucAaf lengthwise. See (ucfl, 2. 

2. To press or crowd iuto u narrow space or 
compass; stulT; cram. 

I . carry pistol* about me, which I have nlwny* 
tucked within my girdle Steele, Ttitlcr, No. 161. 

The\ (font men) woiild come to an Imnevt labourer'* cot- 
tage, eat his pancakes, fuel- his fowls into their pocket*, 
ami cane the pool man himself. 

Macaulay, St. I)cni» and St. George. 
The little cushions tucked in nroiuul her spine were of 
silk-covered eidir-down. The CYnfuri/, AL. 2CP. 

lien co — 3. To pack in barrels. [Prov. Eng.] 
J85 hogsliiails {of pilchard?) were tucArd on Sunday 

Mvmvaj Chronicle, Aug. itf, ls37. (Ilncye. Diet ) 

4. To gird; clothe tightly or compactly; hence, 
to cover snugly with wrappings, sis, with bed- 
clothes or rugb. 

Tie departed from Hhiasc and com to Bredigan, nnd lie 
was tukked, and on Id* lieede a felt, and liar a lunge staff 
on his h.ikke, and lie was gklcndei and lent* 

Merlin (E. E. T. S ), II. 27fc 
A bonnle lasse she was veryc well tuckt up in a nnsct 
petticoat e Greene’* Yt*i»n. 

The pigeons were snugly put to bed in a comfortable 
pic, and tucked In with a coverlet of inibt. 

Irving, Sketch-llook, p 42S. 
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7f. To pinch ; nip ; wound by tlio pressure of 
the finger-nail. 

If any of the Freshmen came olT dull, or not cleverly 
{in speaking), some of the lonvard or pragmatical Seniors 
would Tuck them — that is, set the nail of their Thumb to 
thoir chin, just under the Lipp, and by the help of their 
other Fingers under the Chin they would give him a 
31nrk which sometimes would produce Blood. 

L\fc of A. IFoorf (1*5* himself), p. 45. 
To tuck up. (<») To gather or draw* up. (b) To string up ; 
lrnng. [Maug.] 

I never saw* an execution but once, nnd then the hang- 
man avked the poor creature's pardon, nnd wiped his 
mouth as you do, ami pleaded his duty, mid then calmly 
tuckul up the criminal. 

Richardson, Pamela, 1. 1 11. (Davies.) 

II. in trans. 1. To contract; draw together. 

An ulcer discharging a nasty thin ichor, the edges fucAr 
in, and, glowing skinned nnd haul, give it the name of a 
callous ulcer. Sharp, Surgery*. 

2. To mako tucks: as, a sewing-machine that 
tucks and gathers. 

tuck 1 (tuk), ;i. [< tuck 1 , r.] If. A garment 
tucked, girt, or wrapped about one; in the fol- 
lowing quotation, a turban. 

Vpon hi* head n goodly w hite tuckc, containing In length 
by* estimation fiftceiie yards. Uakluyt’s Voyages , II. 113. 

2. Iu needlework , a flat fold in n fabric, or in a 
part of a garment, fixed in place by stitches, 
and frequently one of a sories laid parallel. 
Tucks nro used either by way of decoration, or In order 
to dhpovc of extra material in n garment, with a view to 
letting It out ns the wearer grows or ns the fabric shrinks. 

3. A short pinafore. JlaUiwcU . [Prov. Eng.] 
— 4. In bookbinding, a flap on one side of tlio 
cover, made to fold over the other side and tuck 
into a strap which holds it fust. — 5. A kind of 
not. 

'I he Turke ... I* nnrrowcr nica*hed, and (therefore 
scureu law full) with a long bunt in the midst. 

R. Cnrnr, Pitney of Cornwall, fol. 30. 
Gf. A pinch; a nip. See the quotation under 
tuck 1 , v. t„ 7. 

If dull, untiling wn» given to liim (the freshman] but 
palled Drink, . . . with tuck* to boot. 

Life of d. H'ikm? (by himself), p. 4G. 

7. Kant,, that part of a vessel where the after 
ends of the outside planking come together 
miller the stern. — 8. Eatables; viands; es- 
pecially, sweets or pastry. Also tucker , in Aus- 
tralia. [Slang.] 

Nothing can stop the mouth of n fwA-liuntor. 

A. Luna, The Stage, 1. 235. 

The Slogger look* rather sodden, a* If he didn't take 
much cxcicJse nnd ate too much furl. 

T. ltuyhci, Tom Brown nt Kugby, 11. 

9. All appetite. IfalliircU. [Slang.]— Hip and 
tuck. Sic m/d. 

tuck- (tuk), n. [< OF. istor, a rapier, also the 
stock of a tree, also a thrust (set* tuck’ 1 ), = It. 
stnero , a truncheon, short sword, tuck: sec 
stork-, stitch*. For the fonn tuck, < OV. cstor, of. 
ticket, < OF. *istiquct, etiquetj A rapier. See 
cstor. 

That wicked pernicious fashion to fight In the field* In 
duel* w itli a rapier railed a tucke only for the thru*t. 
Ihircie, Annul* of Elizabeth, quoted ill Encyc. Brit., IX. 70. 

Dismount thy tuck, be yarc in thy preparation, for thy 
assailant Is quick, skilful, nnd deadly. 

Slink., T. >'., III. 4.211. 

Now with their long Tucks thrusting nt the face, now 
w itli their idkcil Targets bearing them down. 

Milton, I! 1st. Eng., ii. 

tuck 3 (tuk), n. [< ME. tuk (Sc. tuick, took), < 
OF. cstoc, n thrust, =Olt. torco, a knock, stroke, 
as on a bell, peal of n bell; cf. tuck-, tucket*, 
and fie/; 1 .] 1 . A blow ; a stroke ; a tap ; a bent ; 
especially, the beating of a drum. Sec beat or 
tuck of drum, under beat L [Scotch.] 

Hercules It smytis w Itli nnc mychty tnuk. 

G. Douglas, tr. of Virgil, p. 240. 
Pnmnuir with nil lil* men did cum. 

The piovost of limit Aberdene, 

With trumpets and with finVfrof dimn. 

Came bchortly In tlinlr armour nelienc. 

Rattle of II aria ir (Child's Ballads, VII. 185). 
So gallantly yon ernne, 

I rend you for a bold Dragoon, 

That lists the tuck of drum. 

Scoff, Itokeby, IIS. 17. 

2, A blast ; a flourish; a tucket. 

With tho tuk of a trump, all his tore kidghtes 
He iisscmbllt full wnc. 

Destruction of Troy( E. E. T. S.),l. 7107. 

Wherever death hn* Ida red ting n flying, and sounds his 
own potent fwcA* upon the cannon*. 

11. L. Stevenson, Inland Voyage, p. 101. 


5. To put into one’s stomach; oat: usually with 
in. [Slang.] — G. In st inc -fishing, to gather or 
draw (fish) out of a seine by means of a tuck- 
scino which is shot inside of the seine. 

Tucking the fish is the next operation, and tld* !* per- 
formed with the tuck-sean, which wo deseribed ns being 
very deep In the middle. Dncyc. Iirit., IN. 254. 


tuck 3 (tuk), r. i. [< tuck*, «.] To beat; tap: 
said of a drum. 

The armies met, the trumpet 8mmds, 

Tho dandnng drum* nllmul did fonA*. 

Rattle of Harlaw (Child’s Bnllads, VII. ISO). 

tuckahoe (tuk'n-ho), n. [Formerly also tockaw- 
howjh ; from ah Amor. lnd. name represented 
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by Delaware jituegm, a (round) loaf or cake, < 
petukqui, Crce pet tikicow, round, globular.] It. 
Formerly, either of the plants the Virginia 
wake-robin, I’cltandra nndidaia (P. Virginica , 
once Arum Yirginicum), and the golden-club, 
Oronfium aquaticum, both aquatics with deep 
fleshy and starchy rootstocks, which, rendered 
edible by cooking, were used by the Indians of 
Virginia as food. 

They (the aborigines of VirglniaJ baue two loots; . . . 
the other called Tockaichovgh, growing like a ilagge, of 
the greatnes and taste of a Potato, which passeth a fiery 
purgation before they may eatc it, being poyson whiles it 
is raw*. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 7C1. 

2. Asubtcrranenn fungus , Pachynia Cocos, other- 
wise known as Indian bread, Indian head , and In- 
dian loaf, found widely in tlio southern United 
States. It grows in light loamy soils on old roots as a 
saprophyte, or perhaps a parasite. Its size, fonn, and bark- 
like exterior give it the outward appearance of a cocoa- 



nut ; within It presents n compact white mass without 
apparent structure. When first taken from the ground, 
it is moist and yielding; but in drying the white sub- 
ptnncc becomes very hard, cracking from within. It is 
entirely tasteless, insoluble in water, without starch, and 
Is composed in large measure of pcctose. 

tuck-creaser (tuk'krG'st*r)» ai. An attachment 
to a sewhig-machiuo which creases the fabric 
as it passes through the machine, in order to 
make a guiding line for the next tuck. It 
usunlly consists essentially of an adjustable 
spring-bar. 

tucked (tukt), />. a. [Also tuckt; < ME. tukked; 
pp. of tuck 1 , t\] Treated, affected, or arranged 
in any manner noted by tlic verb tuck 1 . 

A short tuckt garment of flame-colour. 

//. Jonron , King James's Coronation Entertainment. 
Tucked up. (n) Having the clothes drawn up so as to 
clear the ground. 

The tuck’d -uji sempstress walks with hasty strides. 

While streams run dow u her oil’d umbrella’s sides. 

Sirift, A City Shower. 
(b) Ilung high in the stock, so Hint the top is above the 
pivots or gudgeons : noting large bells. 

It Is difficult to set n much <ueA«f-«p bell tolling,though 
easy to keen it up nftenrnrds. 

Sir 11. Dcckctt, Clocks, Watches, nnd Bells, p. 3S0. 
(e) Contracted; narrow: ns, a f ucked-up room. (Colloq.) 
(d) Cramped. [Colloq.] 

If n man is riding nn ordinary fifty-eight Inch roadster, 
It Is clear that a closely built fifty-eight inch racer will be 
noticeably too short In the reach for him, and he will feel 
that he is what cyclists call "tucked up,” “cramped," or 
“going short." Durg and HiUicr, Cycling, p. 180. 

tucker 1 ! (tuk'er), n. [< ME. M tucker, tokker , 
toukcr, towker , taker, toucher, a fuller, < taken , < 
AS. tucian, pluck, pull, tense, full: see (kc/; 1 .] A 
fuller, 

Wolleno wcbstcris nnd wcucrls of lynen, 

TalUours, tmmeris, A toHcri* bothe. 

Piers Ploinnan (A), Pro!., 1. 100. 

tucker 2 (tuk'er), «. [< tuck 1 + -cr 1 .] 1, One 
who or that which 
tucks. — 2. A piece 
of linen, lace, or 
other deliento fab- 
ric, covering the 
neck and shoul- 
ders of a woman 
above the top of the 
bodice. Its form va- 
ried greatly nt different 
times from the middle 
of the seventeenth till 
tlic middle of tho eigh- 
teenth century; it was 
sometimes drawn close 
with a string passed 
through a hem at the 
top, and sometimes wns 
merely arranged like p 
kerchief, the two ends 
being crossed and 
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tucked in. It was also sometimes a narrow ruffle. In its 
latest form the tucker is a kerchief or other piece of thin 
material covering the shoulders and neck loosely above 
the edge of the bodice, often merely a frill or fold in the 
neck of a high waist. Compare modesty-piece. 

There is a certain female ornament, by some called a 
tucker , and by others the neck-piece, being a slip of line 
linen or muslin that used to run in a small kind of ruffle 
round the uppermost verge* of the women's stays, and 
by that means covered a great part of the shoulders and 
bosom. Addison, Guardian, No. 100. 

Brown dresses, made high, and surrounded by a nar- 
row tucker about the throat. 

Charlotte Bronte , Jane Eyre, v. 
3. Food: same as inch L 8. rSlang. Aus- 
tralin.] 

Mr. Green says w ill you gi%*e Jackson tea and tucker for 
ten men? . . . I expect they would like tlieir tucker now; 
they won’t have time to eat when the lire comes. 

Chambers's Journal, quoted in X. Y. Evening Post, 
[May 17, 1800. 

Honcc — 4. Work by which a miner is hardly 
able to make a living. [Slang, Australia.] 
tucker 3 (tuk'er), v. t. [Appar. < tucker-, the 
phrase tucker out being appar. equiv. to ravel 
out .] To tire; weary; cause to be tired or 
exhausted: commonly in tbo pliraso tuckered 
out , as a fish by struggling on the hook. [New 
Eng.] 

Hard woik is good an’ wholesome, past all doubt; 

But ‘taint so cf the mind gits tucKcrcd out. 

Lowell, Biglow Papers, 2d ser., ii. 

She's tired to death — quite tuckered, you know. 

IT. D. IIo wills, Lady of the Aroostook. xxii. 

tucker 3 (tuk'er), v. [< flicker 3 , r.] A state 
of fatigue or exhaustion: as, to put one in a 
mighty tucker. [New Eng.] 

Tucker circle. .See circle. 
tucker-in (tuk'tr-in'), ». A chambermaid. Jlal- 
IhrcU. [I'rov. Eng.] 

tucket 1 (tuk'ctt, ii. [< It. toccata, prelude to 
a piece of muMc, < toccata, a touching, touch, 
< toernre, touch : see touch. Cf. turlfl.'] A 
llourish on a trumpet: a fanfare. The term 
may originnlly have been used of a drum- 
signal. 

Let the trumpets sound 
1 he tuclrt penance and the note to mount. 

Shat:., lien. V,, iv. 2. 3!>. 

A tvvllt Pounds. It. Jan-on, Case is Altered, i. 2. 

tucket‘-’t (tuk'ot), n. [< It. tocchctto, a ragout 
of fish or flesh, < tocco, bit, morsel, appar. not 
connected with EL. tucctum, tuccctum, a thick 
gravy: sec hint.'] A steak; a collop. 
tucket 3 (tuk'el ), «. [Origin obscure.] Asmall 
ear of maize in the green and milky stago of 
growth. Also used attributive!)” as, tucket 
corn. [Local, U. S.] 

lie laid made, durinp the day, frequent deposits of preen 
corn, of the diminutive species called tucket. 

J. T. T rmcbriilijc, Coupon Bonds, p. 233. 

tuck-folder (tuk'fol'df-v), n. An attachment 
to a sewing-machine which folds a tuck ready 
for the machine to sew. Itconsistsofncasefortlic 
interval lutw een tile tucks, and a kind of mold or form in 
passing tin ouch which tile 6tuif is folded In tucks, 
tuck-in (tuk'in), n. Samo as tuck-out. [Slang.] 

Tliey fet me down to a jolly good tuck-in of bread and 
meat. Jhtif’r Telegraph, Jan. 1, 1SSG. ( Encyc . Diet.) 

tucking-gage (tnk'ing-gaj), II. A creaser. 
tucking-girdlet ftuk'ing-ger"dl), n. A girdle 
by means of which the skirt was tucked up for 
work or for running. 

Tuckimo kitrilclt [read gyrtlcll) — pa! nature a ecourscr. 

Palsgrave, p. 283. 

tucking-millt (tuk'ing-mil), n. A fulling-miil. 
tuck-joint (tuk'joint), a. Jointed so as to give 
the appearance of tucks: said of pointing in 
masonry. See pointing. 

tucklers (tukTerz), n. pi. [Prob. ult. < tuckl, 
draw.] Short eliains by which men were for- 
merly raised or lowered in a shaft. [Leices- 
tershire, Eng.] 

tuck-marker (tuk'miir' , k6r), n. Aluck-croasor. 
tuck-net (tuk'net), n. A small net used to tako 
fish from n larger one. 

tuck-out (tuk'out), it. A full meal, especially 
of dainties ; a treat. Also tuck-in. [Slang.] 

Tib father. . . gave him two guineas publicly, most of 
which he spent In a general tuck-out for the school. 

Thackeray, Vanity Fair, v. 

“What a tuck-out I had I” said Sandy, after a very boun- 
tiful and well-cooked dinner had been disposed of by the 
party. St. Nicholas, XVIII. 125. 

tuck-seine (tuk'siin), n. A small fishing-seine 
used in tucking. It is from seventy to eighty fathoms 
long, eight fathoms at the wings, and ten fathoms in the 
middle or bunt. See tuekt, v. t., C. 
tuck-shop (tuk'shop), n. A shop where tuck 
or food, particularly sweet stuff, pastry, etc., is 
sold. [Slang.] 
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Come along down to Sally Harrowell’s ; that’s our school- 
house tuck-shop — she hakes such stunning murphies. 

T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, I. 6. 

tuck-stickf (tuk'stik), n. A sword-cane or dag- 
ger-cane. 

tucum (to'kum), n. [Braz.] A Brazilian palm, 
Astrocan/um vulgurc. It is of great importance to the 
Indians, who make cordage, bowstiings, fishing-nets, etc., 
from the fine durable fiber consisting of the epidermis of 
its unexpanded leaves. Hammocks, hats, fans, etc., aie 
also fabricated of this thread. The pulp of the fruit yields 
an oil useful in many ways. Its products are known as 
tucum-fiber or - thread and tucum-oU. Tecum appears to 
be a form of this name. 

tucuma (to'ko-raji), n. [Braz.] A palm, Astro- 
caryum Tucuma, allied to the tucum, affording 
a less-used fiber and a fruit prized by the na- 
tives. Another related species, A. tucumoidcs, 
hoars the same name. 

tucu-tucu (td'kci-to'ko), ii. [Braz.] A small 
rodent of South America, Ctenomys brasiliensis , 
belonging to the family Octodontidzc. It is of 
nocturnal habits, lives underground, forms extensive bur- 
rows, and is about as large as the common rat, with fur 
like that of a squirrel. Also luco-tucu, tuko-tuko. See cut 
under Ctcnomyt. 

-tude. [< F. - tude = Sp. Pg. -tud = It. -tudinc, < 
L. -tudo (-tud in-), a formative of abstract fem. 
nouns from adjectives, as amplitndo, largeness, 
< ampins, large.] A suffix of many nouns of 
Latin origin, as amplitude , latitude , aptitude, 
attitude, lassitude , rectitude , turpitude , etc. 

Tudor (tu'dor), a, [< W. Tcwdyr, an accom. 
form of LL. Theodoras, < Gr. Qt66upoq, a man’s 
name (> E. Theodore), < 6c6q, god, + dupov, a 
gift.] 1. Of, pertaining, or relating to an Eng- 
lish royal line (1485- 1G03) descended from 
Owen Tudor of Wales, who married Catherine 
of Franco, the widowed queen of Henry V. The 
first of the Tudor sovereigns was Henry VII. ; 
the last, Elizabeth. — 2. Of, pertaining, or be- 
longing to the Tudor style of architecture: as, 
a Tudor window or arch. 

A Tudor-chimneyed bulk 
Of mellow brickwork on an isle of bowers. 

Tennyson, Edwin Morris. 
Tudor rose, (a) The conventional flve-lobcd flower 
adopted as a badge by King Henry VII., and occurring in 



Tudor Rose. — From Kate of St. John's College. Cambridge. 

decorative nrt of bis and succeeding reigns. (5) In her. 
See rose *. — Tudor style, in arch., a name frequently given 
to tho latest English medieval style. It was the last phase 
of the Perpendicular, and is sometimes called Florid Goth- 
ic. The period of this style begins in 14S5, and Is com- 



Tudor Architecture.— I lengrave Hall, Suffolk, 153S. 


monly extended to the end of the Elizabethan epoch in 
1G03. Tho style resulted from the influence exercised 
upon the Perpendicular by the Renaissance styles of the 


tuff 

Continent. It is characterized by a flat arch, shallow 
moldings, debased and inorganic carved decoration, and 
a profusion of paneling on the walls. 

Tudor-flower (tu'dpr-flou^6r), n. A trefoil or- 
nament much used in Tudor architecture, it 



Tudor-flower. — From a cast in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


is placed upright on a stalk, and is employed in long rows 
ns a crest or ornamental finishing on cornices, ridges, etc. 

tue 1 (tu), v . ; pret. and pp. tued, ppr. tiling. See 
tew 1 . 

tue 2 , tui (to'e, -i), 11 . [Maori.] The New Zea- 
land parson-bird or poc-bird, Prosthcmadcra 
novrc-zclandicc. See cut under pa rson-bird. 

Tuedian (twe'di-an), a. [< ML. Tueda (< E. 
Tweed) 4* -ian.] Of or belonging to the river 
Tweed, in Scotland, or the vicinity of that 
stream; specifically, in gcol., tho name applied 
by G. Tate to distinguish the lowest beds of the 
Carboniferous as developed in Northumberland 
and the Tweed valley. 

tuefall (tu'fal), 71 . An erroneous spelling of 
tofall. 

tue-iron (tu'F'ern), 11 . [Said to be a corrup- 
tion (simulating iron) of twycr , tuyere.'] 1. 
Samo as twycr. — 2. pi. A pair of blacksmiths’ 
tongs. 

tuelf (tu'el), 71 . An old spelling of tcwcl. 

Tues. An abbreviation of Tuesday. 

Tuesday (tuz'da)j n. [< ME. Tcwisday, Tiwes 
day (cf. Tisdsei ', Tisdci, < Icel. Tysdagr), < AS. 
Tiwes dreg (= OHG. Zicstac , MHG. Zicstac, 
Zicstag , Zistac , Zistag = Icel. Tysdagr = Sw. 
Tisdag = Dan. Ttrsdag): Tiwes , gen. of Tho 
(not found except in the name of the day) = 
OHG. Zio = Icel. Tyr s= Gr. Zevg (gen. Atdf for 
*£iFug) = OL. Diovis , later Jovis (nom. rare; 
gen. Jovis, used with nom. Juppitcr) = Skt. dyu 
(gen. divas); orig. the sky, heaven, day, then 
personified as a god, and in Gr. myth, the chief 
god, and so in Teutonic thought the god of war. 
See Jove, Jupiter , Zeus , deity.] The third day 
of the week. See week 1 . 

In the tymo that kyngc Leodogan liadde somowned so 
bis peple, it bc-1111 on a Tcwisday, at euen, in the entreynge 
of May. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 205. 

nc swore a thing to me on Monday night which he for- 
swore on Tuesday morning. Shale., Much Ado, v. 1. 170. 
Fastens Tuesday, Shrove Tuesday. [Scotch.]— Pan- 
cake Tuesday, Shrove Tuesday. See pancake.— Shrove 
Tuesday. Secs/irorci. 

tufa (to'fii), 11 . [< It. tufa, calcareous rock, tufa : 
seo tuff 3 .) A rock having a rough or cellular 
texture, sometimes a fragmental volcanic ma- 
terial, and sometimes a calcareous deposit from 
Springs. The word tufa is rarely used by English geol- 
ogists except witii the epithet calcareous, when it has the 
Bame meaning as the tophus of Virgil and Pliny, or the tra- 
vertino of tho modern Italians. See travertin and tuff 3. 

Calcareous tufa, travertine, pisolite, osteocolla, &c., 
are deposits formed by the chemical precipitation of car- 
bonate of lime from waters holding bicarbonate of lime 
in solution. llutley, Study of Rocks, xiv. 

tufaceous (to-ffi'sliius), a. [< It. tufacco, < L. 
tofaccus, tofacius , < tofus, sandstone: see tuff 3 , 
tufa, toph.] Made up of tufa, or resembling it 
in a greater or less degree. 

tuff 1 (tuf), 11 . [< ME. *luffc (cf. tuft), < OF. 
tuffc, F. touffc , aggregation or bunch of trees, 
flowers, feathers, etc., prob. < OHG. zopf, MHG. 
G. zopf, top, tuft, = LG. topp — D. top = E. top : 
seo top 1 . Cf. OF. top (= &p. tope = It. toppo ), 
F. dim. toupet (> E. toupet , toupee), tuft, crest, 
bunch of hair; from tho LG. forms of the same 
word. Hence tuft 2 , q.v.] Same as tuft 2 . Halli- 
iv ell. 

tuff 2 t (tuf), a. A 11 old spelling of tough. 

tuff 3 (tuf), 11 . [< F. tuf, formerly also tuffe, soft 

stone, < It. tufo, soft stone, tufa , tufa, < L. to- 
phus, tofus, a soft sandy stone. Cf. toph, tufa.] 
A volcanic fragmental rock, varying from 
coarse deposits made of materials resembling 
fine gravel in size to those which are like the 
finest sand. Oorsi defines tufo as being similar in com- 
position to pejierinn, but bearing the marks of having been 
transported by and deposited from water. The tojdius of 
Vltiuvius ami Cobinulla wns of volcanic origin; that of 
Viigil and l’liny v, as calcareous. The tufooi the Italians, 
at the pi esent time, is \ olcanic, and is the same rock which 
was designaU d by the Romans as lapis ruler; it closely 
resembles pejn'ri no (the lapis Albanus of the Romans), anu 
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tuggingly 


does not differ, except in color and degrceof compactness, 
from the modern sperone (lapis Gabinus), or from the so- 
called manziana (lapis Anitianus). these are all frag- 
mental rocks made up of more or less tlrmly compacted 
volcanic cinders and ashes, and are all included under the 
term tuff as used by English geologists, 
tuff-cone (fcuf'kon), n. A conical elevation 
made up of aslics or other fragmentary erup- 
tive material accumulated around a volcanic 
orifice. 

The materials of a tuff-cone arc ntranged in m«n m hss 
regularly stratified beds. 

Geifcie, Text-Book of Geol. (2d id.), p. -27. 

tuffoont. n. An obsoloto form of typhoon. 
Tufnell/ s bandage. An immovable bandage 
stiffened with a paste of white of egg and Hour. 
Also called egg-and-four bandage. 
tuft 1 (tuft), 11 . [< ME. toft, a piece of ground, 

< AS. toft, < Ieel. (opt, lupt, toft , tuft, tomf , n 
piece of ground : see /o/V 1 .] 1. A green knoll. 

Sco toft 1 . — 2. A grove; a plantation; a clump. 
If you will know my house, 

’Tis at the fn/f of olhes heie h.ml by. 

Shah., Ah you hike It, Hi. 5. 73. 
Von tvjt of hazel-trees. Wordsirorth Green Linnet. 
tuft 1 (tuft), v. t. [< fuffl, a.] To heal up (a 
thicket or covert) in stag-hunting. 

With his hounds 

The labouring hunter tuft* the thick tilth ii lud grounds 
Where hat limn'd is (lie Unit. 

Drayton, rol>nlhlon, \ill. 11*2. 

tuft- (tuft), n. [Also tuff; < ME. tuft , Oft ,-. i 
later form (with unorig -f, prob. duo in part to 
confusion with tujfi) of tuff 1 : sec Zh/m.] 1. 
A hunch of soft and ilexihle things fixed at the 
base with the upper part loose, especially when 
the whole is small: as, a tuft of leathers, 
t'pnn the eon j ight of Ids nn«e he hade 
A wute, and tin icon stood a hat of herc°. 

Chaucer, Gen lTol to r. T., 1. 

With a kimppe. uthirw \m* nllyd a tujit, of Mik Mike. 
liura H’iZZ« (id. Ty units), j. :y»(Iii a will of llu»). 
A light giem tup of plumes she bore, 
i loved in u golden ling 

Teutuoun, Lamicelnt and Guinoure. 

2f. A turban. 

Tiara, a Turkish tuffe, Mich as the 1 nrhes uenre at this 
day on their head nclntor, If."'. (A 'are* ) 

Antonins, hi lug brought to tin king w lu le lire w Inti red, 
was gladly icceiwd and gnue>l with the promotion to 
weare a tuffe or tuih-uit (which honour tiny enjoy that he 
allowed to sit at the kings b«w»rd. and w ho for good «Iim rt 
among the Ptrsiaus may omntluir mntitht s In t-nlititttc 
n*o>iinhlii v, to persuadt atm dilhir Oil I r minds). 

Aintntanur Mnrc< llmir- (P<e*.*X (.Vurn ) 

3f. A crest. 


n. inirans. To grow in tufts; form a tuft or 
tufts. Holland. 

tuftaffetat (tuf-taf'e-tii), n. [< tuff 1 + taffeta.] 
A taffeta woven with a pile like that of velvet, 
arranged in tufts or spots. 

Sleeveless his jerkin was, and it had been 
Vehet, but ’twns now (so much giouml was seen) 
laconic tufflnJJaty. Donne, Satires, iv. 

1 his fellow ! that came with a tufftaffata jerkin to town 
hut the other day, and a pair of pennyle«8 hose. 

It. Jontou, Cynthia's Itcvels, iv. 1. 

tufted (tnf'ted), p. a. [< tuft- 4* -ed~.] 1. 

Having a tuft or tufts; especially, crested: as, 
tho tufted duck. 

The gold./!///rd cap, 
which at Cambridge 

<,nl) ilrslBlialMuJolm- ’aVidlTj/ZlM 

i an or sinall-f ollege (J. ( /J .•v 

Fillow.C'ommoncr, is j 


2, I* Ol ined into a luftcil Structure. — Stilbitc. 
tuft or cluster; 

growing in tufts; tufty: ns, tufted moss; tufted 
structure in mineralogy — Tufted columbine. See 
Thalictrum — Tufted duck, Fuliyula cridata, a common 
duck of the I'nlearctie riginn, scry near the scaup and 
the pochard, w ilh eicsted head. 'Ihe male Is 17 inches 
long, w ith a leaden-blue bill having a black nail ; the feet 
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tufty 1 (tuf'ti), a. [< tuft* + -y 1 .] Abounding 
in tufts ; wooded. 

The eylvans . . . about the neighbouring woods did dwell. 
Both in the tufty frith and in the mossy fell. 

Drayton, Polyolblon, xvii. 3S7. 
tufty- (tuf'ti), a. [< tuft? + -j/ 1 .] 1. Abound- 
ing in tufts or knots. 

Were the ground lav jagged and shaggy, wrought up 
with high tufts of reed, . . . this tufty, llaggy ground. 

It D. Blackmore, Lorn a Doonc, lix. 

2. Growing in tufts. 

Where tufty daisies nod at every gale. 

IE. Brotcnc, Britannia’s Pastorals, I. 5. 
tug (tug), v .; pret. and pp. tugged, ppr. tugging. 
[< ME. tuggen, ioggen , togen, a secondary form 
of tnklccn, pull: see tucJ: 1 , tow 1 , fee 1 .] I, trans. 

1. To pull or draw with sturdy effort or vio- 
lent strain ; haul with force; pull. 

Toy yd with tone [sorrow] was god of prys ; 

To don hym sonvc was hero delys [their delight]; 

Jic Bcydc no word loth. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Fnmivall), p. 21S. 
Tnrkes slauish tugging oarcs. 

Dekhir, Londons Tempo (Works, ed. rearson, IV. 119). 
As when a slaughter’d hull’s yet-recking hide, 

Strain’ll with full force, and tuyy’d from side to side, 
The brawny curriers stretch. Pope, Iliad, xvii. 451. 
And Ithc satyrs] tug their shaggy Beards, nnd bite with 
Grief tlio Cl round. Congreve, Death of Queen Mary. 

2. To tow by means of a steam-tug: as, tlio 
vessel had to bo tugged into port. 

II. intrans. 1. To pull with great effort: 
limit; liras. 

The meaner sort [of Dalmatians] will tup lustily at one 
°are. Sandy*, Travailcs, p. 2. 

2. To exert one’s self; labor; strive; struggle; 
contend; wrestle. 

The seas arc rough and wider 
Than his weak arms can tup with. 

Ford, I’erkin Warbcek, v. 2. 
They tup, they strain ! — down, down they go, 

'1 he Gael nbo\e, I’itz-Jnincs below. 

Scott, L. of the L., v. 10. 
tug (tug), n. [< tug, r.; in part, ult. a vnr. of 
toir a rope, etc., and connected with tie^, a 
band, rope, etc.; all from the ult. verb repre- 
sented bv fceE] 1. The aot of pulling, drag- 
ging, or hauling with effort, exertion, or diffi- 
culty. 

The i ill o vessel slides that wnt’ry way. 

Without the blast or tap of u ind or car. 

Quarles, Emblems, Iv. 3. 
2. A .supreme effort ; t lie severest strain or 
struggle; a contest; wrestle; tussle. 


He 1-. im nephew, nnd in) ebb f. the p>|nt, 

'lip, top, uiid tuft <>f all our f null) ! 

11 Joiriai, Maple of Nowh, H. ]. 

4. An imperial. [Eolloq.] 

Do > on like tho^o tu ft* that gt nth men v ♦ ar M>inetime< 
on tliur chins / Thnc’.cray, l lt7-Jl«>odh v CuuU •duns. 

5. In aunt,, a rote; a glomerulus. See out 
tinder Mal/m/fann. — G. In hot., a fascicle of 
flowers on their several partial peduncles; n 
cluster of radical loaves; a dump or tuwiek of 
stems from a common root, ns in many grasses 
and sedge*. ; hence, any analogous bundle. 

Tlu round tuft* or head* of I’cnmll which contninc the 
k eed, ale ixtiuliug whoDomc to be citin 

T. Vernier, \ hi R<ct‘i(ii|. ia>7), p. *219. 
7. An undergraduate who bears a title: so 
called from the tuft worn on his cap to indi- 
cate liiv rank. [Eng. university slang: ram* 
]»aie quotation under tuf/nl, 1.] 
lie mud toghc the >onng imbUmen tin mo-.t jnlnful 
rmd tlabni ate lire ikf.ivth . . . It w as gotnl to wnteli him 
in tin- mbM of a tin le of )nting tujt*, with tijn no .in, 
Finiling, e.iger, uneas) faniihultv 

Thackeray , Il»Kik of Snohi, \i\. 
Branchial, Malpighian, etc tuft. so> the adjuti\« 

— London-tuft same as Ltn.ilon pnd*, 2 . — Spanlsh- 
tuft. Sei Thalictrum 

tuft- (ttirt). r. | <, tuft-, ii.] i, i. To 

separate or combine into tufts. 

Weeds cluster and tuft thenm hts on the corn lei* 4 of 
ruins llauthornr. Marble | nun, till. 

2. To affix a tuft to; cover or stud with tufts, 
or as if with tufts. 

'1 he tuft* d tops /if snored IJb uion, 

To climb Mount Shut, down the «tr«'im nrt- gun 
Sylvester, tv. of Du Dallas'* Weeks, ih. Hit Mngnltlu nci . 
Io make old Inrcm-iR pictnn M|iu, 

And tuft with gra^s a feudal tow» r 

Tennyson, In Mcnunf tm cvwili 
Pines begin to tuft the slopes of gcntlj iHiu; pui. 

J. A. Symonds, Italy nnd Gruee, p 29'». 

3. Ill uphohtcry, to <lrnw toROthi-r (a cu-Omm or 
mi upholstered covering) hr passim; a t lirt>u<l 
through it at regular intervals, the depirsMons 
thus produced being usually covered with tufts 
or buttons. 


I l/:c I l>r I irut.it i). 

nrcdiDk) . tin* general plumnge h black, hide irent on the 
hi ul, on the hack mlnutt Is dotlid wllli gray; (lie* lull) 
and a large wing. an anr«* oure-whltc; the female humility 
bum ii w here the male Ir black.— Tufted fabric, n fabric 
hi which tnftH are H-t, ni in the old fonn of lurkhh nnd 
t’« r-hn carpet *», in whiih tufts ore n t In on the warp mid 
tin ii lot-la d in by the shooting of the w t ft nnd the cross- 
ing of the warjMhn- id-*. 11. 11. Kniyh !.— Tufted lOOSC- 
ntrife. Ste Tufted tit or titmouse. See 

ht-, mid rut tinder TuftOtl umber, See umber, 

turd, nnd cut undt r Seopu*.— Tufted VO tell. See r«-/rA. 

tufter (tuf'tcr), n. [< tufl 1 + -tr l.j A stng- 
hound employetl to tlrive u deer out of cover. 
I. 'urge. lint., XII. II W. 

tuftgill (tuft'gil), ii. A tufl-gilled fish, nrlopho- 
brunch. 

tuft-gillcd (tuft'gild), a. Having tufted gills; 
rimbrnnehinto nr lnphobrancliiate. speclllrally 
— (n) Noting the t/H)th*Mu-ll4 or Dentaliid.r. See CVrn- 
Iranehinta nnd cut under tnoth.rhell. (b) Noting the sea* 
liorM <t mid related IDhe^. See I.uphubrauchu, nnd cuts 
under Uipi-ocnv\piJtr,pi}#.jUh, nnd Svletiodomu.*. 

tuft-hunter (tufl'hun'ter), n. One who seeks 
or covets the society of t i t loti persons; one who 
court s the acquaintance of celebrities at any 
sacrifice of personal dignity; u toady; a syco- 
phant. The tirni took its rise nt the English universi- 
ties from a tuft worn on the cup b> jourig noblemen, 
[slang. Eng.} 

At Eton a great deal of Biiohbhhncss was thrashed out 
«>f I /ud Buckram, nnd he was birched with perfect impar- 
tidlt\. Even there, however, n select band of nicking 
tujt.hunter> follow id him. Thackeray, IU*ok of Snobs, v. 

lie was nt no time the least of n tufthunter, but rather 
had a marked natural iuditfercticc to tuftn. 

Carlyle, Sterling, II. 3. 

tuft-hunting (tuft 'hunzting), n. The practice of 
a tuft-hunter. Dickens, Our Mutual Friend, i. 8. 
tufting-button (tuf'ting-but'on), «. A stylo 
of button used in upholstery."’ 8co tuff-, v. t., 
H. Ctir-lhtildcr's Dirt. 

tllft-moccadoKtuft'mok^i-do), n. Tufted inoc- 
cado. See moccado. 

Shec had a red lace, and a Btomncher of tuft mochadn. 

Greene's Vision. 

My fckln nil overwrought with worke like some kinde of 
tuft work-ado, with crosses blew nnd red. 

Dr. Dee's Diary, quoted in Draper's Diet., p. 225. 


She had seen from the window' Tartar in full fie; with 
two curriers’ dogs, each of them a match for him in size. 

Charlotte. Brunt*, Shirley, xx. 

3. A vehicle used in some parts of England for 
conveying timber or fagots. 

I have seen one tree on a can Inge which they call there 
(in Sussex) a Tup, draw n by twent>-two oxen. 

Tour through Great Britain, I. 201. (Davies.) 

4. A small but powerful steam-vessel, whether 
screw or paddle, constructed for the purpose of 
towing other vessels. — 5. A chain, strong rope, 
or leather strap used ns a trace; a trace (of a 
harness). 

It [tugge] plgniflrth the pull or draught of the oxen or 
honw-R, nnd therefore the leathers that bcarc the chiefe 
utrc«>e of the draught the tartars call then t upper. 

Puttenham, Arto of Eng. I’ocslc, p. 229. 
My fur nhin* [ofT w heel-horse] ’s a wordy [w nrthy] beast 
As e’er In tup or tow was trac'd. Burn*, The Inventory. 

G. In mining, an iron hoop to which a tackle is 
nflixcd.—To bold ono tugt, to keep one busily em- 
ployed ; keep one in work. 

There was work enough forn curious nml critical Anti- 
quary, that would hold him tupg for a whole ycare. 

L\fe of .t/HVoc/ (by himself), p. 200. 
To hold tugt, to stand severe handling or hard work. — 
Tug of war. (n) A severe nnd laborious contest. 

When Greeks join’d Greeks, then was the /i<7 of War. 

Lee, Alexander the Great, iv. 2. 
(//) An athletic contest in which a number of persons, 
generally four on each side mill limited to a certain weight, 
tug at the ends of a rope, each side trying to pull theiope 
from the other, or to pull the other side over a Hue marked 
on the ground between the contestants. Also called rmv- 
pull. 

tugan, n. Snmo ns tucan. 
tugboat (tug'bot), «. A strongly built steam- 
boat used for towing sailing and other vessels; 
a towboat ; a tug. 

tug-carrier (tug'kavM-er), u. An attachment 
to tlio back-strap of a wagon-harness. E. //. 
Knight. 

tugger (tug'er), n. One wlio tugs, or pulls with 
ciiort. 

The luggers at the oar. 1l7ZZtai» Morris, Sigurd, L 
tuggingly (tng'ing-li), adr. With laborious 
pufiing. 
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tug-hook (tug'huk), n. In saddlery , a hook on 
the liarae to which the trace is attached. E.B. 
Knight. 

tug-iron (tug'Uern), n. The hook on the shaft 
of a wagon to which the traces are attached, 
tugman (tug'man), n. ; pi. tugmcn (-men). One 
who is cmploj'ed on board a steam-tug. Elect. 
Her . (Amer.), XII. ix. 5.* 
tugmutton (tug'mirt/n), n. If. Same as mut- 
ton-monger. John Taylor. [Slang.] — 2. A great 
glutton. Tlalliiccll. [Prov.Eng.] — 3. An Ameri- 
can wood resembling box, formerly imported 
into England for making fans. Campin, Hand- 
Turning, p. 2 AH. 

tug-slide (tug'slid), v. In saddlery , a metallic 
frame serving instead of a buckle to adjust the 
length of a tug. J'. U. Kniglit. 
tug-spring ( tug'spring), n. In saddlery, a frame 
containing a spring to which the tug is fastened. 
It serves to diminish the jerking strain on a 
horse in starting and stopping. E. II. Knight. 
tui. n. See tuc-. 

tuille (twel), n. [< OF. Utile, iitillc , < L. tcgula, 
tile: see tile 1 .] In armor, a plate of steel hang- 
ing below the tassets, or forming the lowermost 
division of the tassets. Sometimes two tuilles were 
worn on each side — a large one in front, and a smaller one 
on the hip. Also toylle.— Large tuille, the tuille as dis- 
tinguished from the tuillette. 
tuillette (two-let'), n. [OF., dim. of tuille.'] In 
armor , a smaller form of the tuille, used espe- 
cially to protect the hip when the larger tuille 
covered the front of the thigh, the tuille and 
tuillette hanging side by side from the tasset. 
tuilyie, tuilzie (tol'yi), n. Same as toohje. 

Scott, Heart of Mid-1 jotliian, xvi. [Scotch.] ' 
"tuism (tu'izrn), n. [< L. tu, thou, 4- -ism.] The 
doctrine that all thought is addressed to a sec- 
ond person, or to one’s future self as to a second 
person. 

■tuition (tu-ish'on), n. [Early mod. E. also tui- 
cyon ; < OF. tuition, tuition = Sp. tuition, < L. 
tuitio(n-), guard, protection, defense, < tucri, 
pp. tmt ns, watch, guard, see, observe. Cf. intui- 
tion, tutor.] If. Guard; keeping; protection; 
guardianship. 

The . . . tuyeyon of your seid realme of Fraunche. 

Paston Letter 1. 103. 

As. I can, I «hall commend you unto the tuition of our 
Shepherd Christ. 

J. Bradford , Letters (Parker Soc., 1853), II. 127. 
2f. The particular watch and care of a tutor or 
guatdian over his pupil or ward. 

The Prince had been a Student in Queen's Colledge in 
Oxford, under the Tuition of liis Uncle Henry Beaufort, 
Chancellor of that University. Baker, Chronicles, p. 1G3. 

3. Instruction; the act or business of teaching 
the various branches of learning. 

Who, if their sons some slight tuition share, 

Deem it of no great moment whose, or where. 

Cowpcr, Tirocinium, 1. 783. 

4. The fee for instruction. 

The tuition is usually low. The Century , XXXIX. 474. 
=Syn. 3. Tuit ion differs from the words compared under 
in** rue* ion chiefly in being a rather formal and business- 
like word : as till charge for tuition is 8100 : it represents 
the act or sei tes of acts, but not the art. 
tuitional (tu-ish'qn-al), a. [< tuition + -al.] 
Same as tuiiionary. Lancet , 1890, II. 482. 
tuitionary (tfi-ish'on-a-ri), a. [< tuition + -ary.] 
Of or pertaining to tuition. M. C. Tyler, Hist. 
Amer. bit., II. 93. 

tult, prep. and conj. An old form of till 2 . 

There they thought tul a [to have] had their prey. 

Bookhope Ityde (Child’s Ballads, VI. 125). 

tula (tiS'ljj), n. [Mex. (?).] Same as istle. 
tulasi (td'la-si), n. [Telugu.] Same as toolsi. 
tula-work (to' lii-werk), n. Niello; niello- 
woi’k; a kind of decorative work somewhat 
similar to enameling, done chiefs on silver. 
Niello-work has been long known, and is described by 
Pliny, by whom its invention i3 attributed to the Egyp- 
tians. It differs from enamel in that this latter is a vitre- 
ous compound, while niello is a combination of sulphur 
with silver, copper, and lead, the relative proportion 
of the ingredients, as given by different authors, varying 
greatly. The composition of niello, according to Pliny, is 
three parts of silver with one of copper, and no lead. All 
the more modern recipes demand less silver and some 
lead, the quantity of the precious metal diminishing from 
century to centurv. Benvenuto Cellini gives one sixth sil- 
ver, one thud copper, and one half lead as the composi- 
tion of niello. The above lias reference to the metallic in- 
gredients of this article; in its manufacture sulphur is 
generally added in excess, that which is not taken up by 
the metals being volatilized in the process, which is per- 
formed in a crucible, a little sal ammoniac being used as 
a flux. Niello- work has been done in Russia for many 
years, and especially at Tula, which is the best-known 
locality for this branch of decorative art, although it is 
said that more artistic specimens are turned out at other 
places in that country. Niello is called in Russia “black 
silver. 1 See niello. 
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tulchau, tulchin (tul'chan, -chin), ??. [Origin 
obscure.] A calf’s skin stuffed with straw, and 
set beside a cow, to make her give her milk: 
used formerly in Scotland — Tulchan bishops, a 
name derisively opplied to the persons appointed as titu- 
lar bishops to the Scottish sees immediately after the Ref- 
ormation, in whose names the revenues of the sees were 
drawn by the lay barons who had impropriated them. Car- 
lyle, Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches, Int., iv. [Scotch.] 

tule (td'le), n. [Amer. Sp.] A bulrush or club- 
rush of either of two species which in Califor- 
nia and adjacent regions occupy large areas of 
overflowed bottom-land and marsh. One of these 
is the common bulrush, Scirpus lacustris, which there, in 
the variety occidentals, becomes sometimes 8 or 10 feet 
high and an inch or more thick at the base. The other spe- 
cies is the very similar S. Tatora, found eastward to Louisi- 
ana, and also in South America. Sec Scirpus (with cut). 

tule-wren (to'le-ren), n. A kind of marsh- 
wren, Cistothorus or Tclmatodytes palustris, var. 
palndicola, which abounds in the tule-marskes 
of California. 

tulip (tu'lip), n. [Formerly also tulipc, tulipic , 
also txdipa ; = AID. tnlpc, D. tulp = G. tul pc = 
Ir. tulp, < OF. tulipc, tulippc, F. tulipc = OSp. tu- 
lipa = Pg. tuhpa = It. tulipa (NL. tulipa ); also 
AID. tnlpaan = Dan. tulipan = Sw. tulpan, < OF. 
iulipan = Sp. tulipan = It. tuhpano, a tulip; so 
called from its likeness to a turban : a particu- 
lar use of OF .* tulipan, tulipant , tulpant,c tc., >E. 
tulipant , etc., NL. tuhpa, etc., a turban: see tur- 
ban.] 1 . A plant of the genus Tulipa, of which 
several species are well-known garden bulbs 
with highly colored bell-shaped flowers, bloom- 
ing in spring. The common garden tulips are derived 
chiefly from T. Gcsneriana, a native of central and south- 
ern Europe and adjacent parts of Asia, having shining 
scarlet flowers with purple-black spots at the base of tlie 
divisions, or a partly yellow claw. Varieties of this species 
have been developed with great care, especially in the 
Netherlands, the seat at one time of a “tulipomania.” The 
catalogue of a Haarlem florist of recent date offered 1,800 
varieties. They are divided into four classes: namely, 
“ breeders ” or “ self-flowers,” witli the natural plain color; 
“bizarres,” having nc-lear yellow ground with red, brown- 
ish, maroon, or purple markings; “byblocinens," with a 
white background marked prevailingly witli red or shades 
of purple; and “roses,” with white background variegated 
with shades of rose-color, deep-red, or scarlet. It is said 
that when a self-tulip once “breaks,” the new variety le- 
mains always the same. Anotlicrthng-cultivated tulip is 
the Due Van Thol, T. suaveolcns, with fragiant scarlet, yel- 
low, or variegated flowers, early, and especially suited for 
pot-culture and forcing. T. prrccox , having scarlet flowers 
with large black-purple spots surrounded with yellow near 
the base, also affords varieties. Less conspicuous or less 
known species are T. Oculus-solis, the sun’s-eye tulip, with 
a brilliant scarlet perianth, having black spots at the base 
of the segments; 7\ australis (T. Celsiana), with bright-yel- 
low flowers smaller than the common kinds; T. Clusiana , 
low and delicate, having the three inner divisions pure- 
white, the three outer stained with pink ; T. pulchella, type 
of a group of very pretty dwarf species ; and T. Greiyi, the 
Turkestan tulip, one of the most showy and desirable of 
all known tulips, bearing goblet-shaped flowers, common- 
ly of a vivid orange-scarlet hue, also purple or yellow, from 
4 to G inches broad when fully expanded. 

2. In ordnance, a l}ell-sbaped' outward swell of 
the muzzle of a gun, as a rule abandoned in 
modern ordnance. 

The armament of the Collingwood consists of four 45-ton 
steel breech-loading guns, 27 ft. 4 in. long, and gradually 
tapering from a diameter of 4 ft. 7 in. at the breech to 17 
in. near the muzzle, which possesses what artillerists call 
a tulip or "swell.” The Engineer , LXVIII. 314. 

African tulip, a plant of the genus Hremanthus.— But- 
terfly-tulip, the mariposa-lily or pretty-grass, Calochor- 
tus, of California.— Cape tulip, (a) See Ilwmanthvs. (b) 
A liliaceous plant, Bxometra columdlaris ( Tulipa Brcym- 
ana), of the Cape of Good Hope.— Checkered tulip, 
drooping tulip. See wild tulip (a), below.— Due Van 
Thol tulip. See def. 1.— Parrot- tulip, varieties of T. 
acuminata ( T . Turcica), of a dwarf habit, with the petals 
curved and fantastically fringed, variegated, partly green, 
the form and color suggesting the name ; also, a variety of 
the common tulip : the former sometimes distinguished as 
Florentine parrot-tulip.— Sun’s-eye tulip. See def. 1.— 
Turkestan tulip. See def. 1.— Van Thol tulip. Short 
for Due Van Thol tulip. See above. — Wild tulip, (a) In 
England, Tulipa sylvestris, the only native species; also, 
provincially, the guinea-lien plant, Fritillaria Mcleagris, 
similarly called checkered and drooping tulip. ( b ) In Cali- 
fornia, same as butter Jly-tulip : see above. 

Tulipa ftu'li-pa), n. [NL. (Malpighi, 1675; ear- 
lier by Lobelj 1576): see tulip.] 1. A genus 
of liliaceous plants, the tulips, type of the tribe 
Tulipcx. It is characterized by flowers which are usu- 
ally erect, bell-shaped, and marked by spots near the base, 
but without nectar-bearing glands ; and by oblong, linear, 
erect, basiflxed anthers. There are about 50 species, na- 
tives of Europe and Asia, extending from England to Ja- 
pan, and southward into northern Africa. They are bul- 
bous plants, with a simple stem bearing few leaves, linear 
or broader, and a handsome solitary flower, rarely two or 
three. See tulip. 

2f. [/. C.] A tulip. 

tulipantt, n. An obsolete form of turban. 
Tulipese(tu-lip'e-e), n.pl. [NL. (Lindley, 1845), 
< Tulipa + -ex.] A tribe of liliaceous plants, 
characterized by solitary or loosely racemed 
flowers, and a leaf-bearing stem produced from 
a coated or scaly bulb, it includes over 200 species 
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belonging to 7 genera, of which Tulipa is the type. They 
are natives of north temperate regions, usually producing 
large and handsome flowers. The_ tribe includes the lily, 
crown-imperial, tulip, doer-tooth violet or adder’s-tongue, 
and mariposa-lily. The genera Lilium, Erythronium, and 
Lloydia are partly American, and Calochortus^ wholly so; 
for the others, see Fritillaria, Gagea, and Tulipa. 
tulip-ear (tu'lip-er), «. An upright or prick- 
ear in dogs. Shaic. 

tulip-eared (tu'lip-erd), a. Prick-eared, as a 
dog. 

tulipiet, n. An obsolete form of tulip. 
tulipist (tu'lip-ist), v. [< tulip + -is?.] A cul- 
tivator of tulips. Sir T. Bromic, Urn-burial, 
Ep. Ded. 

tulipomania (tu"li-po-ma'ni-ji)» [= F. tuli- 
pomanic (Manage) ; as E. tulip + Gr. yavia, mad- 
ness: see mania. The D. terra is tulpcnhandcl , 
tulip-trade.] A craze for tho cultivation or 
acquisition of tulips; specifically, that which 
arose in tho Netherlands about the year 1G34, 
seized on all classes like an epidemic, and led 
to disasters such as result from great financial 
catastrophes. Tulip-marts were established in various 
towns, where roots were sold and resold as stocks on the 
exchange. A single root of Semper Augustus was sold for 
13,000 florins. After several years the government found 
it necessary to interfere. 

tulipomaniac (tik'li-po-ma'ni-ak), n. [< tuli- 
pomania + -cc.] One ‘who is affected with tu- 
lipomania. H . Spencer , Education, p. GO. 
tulip-poplar (tu'lip-pop // lar), n. Same as tuhp- 
tree. 

tulip-root (tu'lip-rot), n. A disease of oats, 
caused by a nematoid worm of the family An- 
guilhdidx, Tylcnchus devastatrix, which causes 
the base of the stem to swell until it somewhat 
resembles a tulip-bulb. 

tulip-shell (tu'lip-sbel), v. A shell of the fam- 
ily Fasciolariidx ; specifically. Fasciolaria tu- 
lipa. See cut under Fasciolaria. 
tulip-tree (tu'lip-tre), n. A tree, Liriodcndron 
Tulipifcra, found in North America, where, 
among deciduous trees, it is surpassed in size 
only by the sycamore ( Platanus occidentals) 
and tho bald cypress (Taxodium distichum). 
A tree believed to be identical with it is found in China. 
The wood is soft, fine, and straight-grained, and is easily 
worked ; it is used in construction and for inside finish, cab- 
inet-work, pumps, woodenware, etc. The bark, especial- 
ly of the loot, is acrid and bitter, and is used domestically 
as a stimulant tonic. The tulip-tree is quite hardy, and is 
a much-admired shade and ornamental tree. Its timber, 
or the tree itself, is known as whitewood, though the wood 
turns yellowish on exposure, and as poplar, tulip-poplar, 
or yellow poplar. An old name, saddletree or saddle-leaf, 
refers to the form of the leaf ; another, canoe-wood, to the 
use in which it was found among the Indians. The pres- 
ent name (the best of the common names) has refereuce to 
the flowers, which in form and size resemble a laige tulip, 
the petals greenish-yellow marked with orange. See Lirio- 
dendron (with cut). 

The large tulip tree, which we call a poplar. 

Beverley, Hist. ^ irginia, iv. § 18. 
Chinese tulip-tree, (a) The North -American tree de- 
fined above, (b) Michclia (Magnolia) fuscata.— Laurel- 
leafed tulip-tree, the magnolia, especially Magnolia 
grandi flora (M. fcctida ).— Queensland tulip-tree. See 
Stenocarpus.— TuHp-tree of the West Indies, Hibiscus 
( Paritium ) elalus, a tree of the size of the horse-chestnut, 
with large flowers, which are pale primrose-color in the 
morning, and become orange and deep-red as the day ad- 
vances. 

tulip-wood (tu'lip-wud ), n. 1 . The wood of the 
tulip-tree. — 2. One of several other woods, so 
called from their color and markings. («) A choice 
rose-colored and striped wood imported into Europe from 
Brazil, the product of Physocalymma floribundum. It is 
used for inlaying costly furniture, in turnery, etc. (&) See 
Ilarpullia. (c) See Owcnia. 

tulkf, n. [ME., also toll:, < Icel. tiil1:r, an inter- 
preter, spokesman, broker, = Dan. Sw. folk = 
AID. toleh, D. toll e = MLG. folk, tollik , an in- 
terpreter, prob. (the D. and LG. through the 
Scand.) < Lith. tulkas , an interpreter. See 
talk 1 .] A man. 

Telagonius full tite at a tulke asket 
Who the freike was in faith that fraynit his nome. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 13925. 

tulkt, v. t. [ME. tulken, < Icei. tulka = Sw. tolka 
= Dan. tolke = MD .Jolchcn, D. tolkcn = MLG. 
LG. tolkcn, interpret, translate ; from the noun : 
see tulk, ji.] To speak to ; address. 

The Tebies tulked us with tene. King Alexand <. r, p. 83. 
tullt, r. t. An obsolete form of tilfi. 

With empty hand men may none haukes tulle. 

Chaucer , Reeve’s Tale, 1. 214. 

tulle (tol), ii. [So called from Tulle, a city in 
the department of Correze, France.] A fine 
and thin silk net, originally made with bobbins 
(compare bobbin-net), but now woven by ma- 
chinery. It is used for women’s veils and in dressmaking; 
it is sometimes ornamented with dots like those of blonde- 
lace. but is more commonly plain, — Tulle embroidery, 
needlewoik done v. ith floss-silk or similar material on a 
backgiouud of tulle 
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Tullian (tnl'i-an), n. [< L. Tiillianux, of or per- 
taining to tlio gens Tullius, or (o ono of that 
gens, < Tullius, Tullius: seo dot.] Of, pertain- 
ing to, or resembling 'fully, or Marcus Tullius 
Cicero ; Ciceronian. 

tullibee (lul'i-be), n. [Amor. Iml. (?).] The 
mongrel rvhitefish, Corcyiums tullibcr , of the 
Groat Lakes. 

Tully limestone. [< Tulltj, a town in Onoiulagu 
county, New York.] A thin and not \ cry per- 
sistent hod of limestone, lying between the 
Genesee slmle and tho Hamilton beds, divisions 
of tho Devonian as developed in western New 
York. 

Tully’s powder. Seo jmirdcr. 
tulwar (tuTwiir), n. [Also /nhcaitr and erro- 
neously tlurficar; < lliml. tulwar. tnnrtlr, late Ski. 
UmnTiri, a saber.] A saber carried by tho peo- 
plo of northern India, as t he Sikhs. 

The lance is tho favorite weapon of the Indian cavnlrj- 
soldier, although he can also make very deadly use of his 
tulwar (swoid), which, Kept in a wooden scabbard, has an 
edge so sharp that it cuts all it touches. 

Sir Garnet ll’o/vt ley, N. A. Jlov., CXXVIl. 155. 

tulyt, (t. and ». [Early mod. E. aRo tviehj: < 
ME. tide ; origin obscure.] A kind of ml or 
scarlet color. 

A mantel whit so inelk, 

The lu oilier is of fuff selk. 

Heirs of 1 tamtam, p. 47. (Ilalliwdl.) 

A skanc of truly silk. Sktlton, Garland of Lntircll. 

For to make hokerain tub/ or tuly thread, . . . a manner 
of red colour, as it wcie of crop madder. 

Sloanr MS. 7.‘(, f. 211. ( Halliwell .) 

tum’t (tnm).’r. t. [Origin obscure.] To curd 
(wool) fort lie first time; according to Kay, to 
mix wool of divers colors. Ihtlhn t II. 

After j our wooll Is ojTd and anointed thus, jou shall 
then tujn it, jou shall put It forth as jou did before when 
you nu\ed it, and card It over again upon jour stock 
cards. nn«l then those card lugs which jou stilke olf me 
called tummings, which jou shall lav hj till it come to a 
spinning. 

Markham, English House-Wife (107.*.), p. ICO. ( 1 1 all null .) 
turn- (turn). A vocable imitating tho vibration 
of a muMcnl string: generally repeat ml, /him, 
turn Compare tom-tom. 

Since tlie daj of tlic turn, turn, turn of tlie plantation 
banjo . . . there lias been awmidirful improvement in 
construction. Mu'ical Hr cord. No. 3>, p. eij. 

tumbt, e. i. [< ME. tnmlnn, tomhni , < AS. turn* 
bum, tumble, dance, = OIKS, turnon, MJI(S. 
Inmm, turn round, = led. tumlui, tumble (< 
AS. i); ef. OF. tomht r, tumbt r. tunur, F. tomlur , 
dial, turner = Pr. tombnr, tumbtir = Sp. tumhur 
= Pg. tombnr = OK. * tombnre, tomnre. It. dim. 
tombobirr , fall, tumble. Tho relation of the 
Tout, to the Kom. forms is uncertain. Cf. turn- 
bit.] To tumble; jump; dance. Tnvtsd. tr. 
of Higdon’s Pol\ ehronieon, iv. IltV» ; Vtr.shyun, 
Restitution (1G2S), p* HIM. 
tumbak, n. Same as tombne. 
tumbeki (tom'bek-i), ». [Turk.: see tobacco,'} 
A kind of tobacco exported from Persia. Also 
written toumluh. 

tumbestert (tum'brs-ter), n. [ME. aKn tombr *- 

tci , tomhc'it* re, ttjmbt .s/or. tgmhi stt n , timbre ft rc ; 
< tnmh + -stt r . ] A female tumbler or daneer. 
As the profts-ional dancers of mediexa! times were 
UMiallj uPo tuuiMeis or at. roh.it s tlie words for dance 
an<l tmnMe wcu commonly UMd »s sjuoujinotis. (t’oin- 
pare Imp, d.uice, hopdrr a female dancer, Latm rnltator, 
mltatnj a dancer, litu.dh ‘leiper ) The daughter of 
Ilerodias, nli" danced before llciod, is often pictured 
hi medie\:d mi ii s timildiug, walking on her hands, or 
standing on her head Compaie tumble, f». 

Herod i.i* doubter, that was a tumbfrtere and tutnldcdc 
byforc It ini | Hero 1 1 and oilier grete iordes of th it eontie, 
he gi.mteile to ^e\e bun whatccetc lie wolde btdde. 

MS I lari. 1701, f o. {Haiti, cell.) 
\nd rjght anon than (omen tomb'st, n « 

1 etj b and Mii.dc, 

lm lie bin tlit vcrr.ij detlelcs ofliecri ** 

1 o kindle and blow e the f> r of |h clierj e) 

Chaucer, Pardoner's Tale, 1. IT*. 
(In this passage tlie word Is the sainr as tlie above, but it 
is an crrnm ou« tninsl’iMon of the Old French tymbere* r, a 
female plajir on the tambour (tymbre) ) 
tumble (tum'bl), / prot. and pp. tumbled, ppr. 
tumbling. [E. dial, also tummle; < ME. tnmblni, 
iomblcn, tunden = ML), tumthn , tiimmi b it. tom- 
mrlcn, D. tuumb n = MHO. limit bn = Ollfl. 
tumdon , M1IG. f unit hi, tumcln, («. tuumetn, turn - 
mclu — S\v. tumid — Dan. t untie, tumble, stag- 
ger, wallow, Jreq. of ME. tumbni , tomhni, < AS. 
tumbiati = 01 IG. turnon, MUG. tumni — led. 
tumba, dance: _sco tnmb.] I. intraus. 1. To roll 
about by turning one way and smother; toss; 
pitch about; wallow: as, iio tumhh.s and tosses 
from pain ; the UnnbVnuj sea. 

Hedge-hogs which 

Lie tumbling In my barefoot wny. 

Shut:., Tempest, II, 2. 11. 
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Mon. HI writo to her to-morrow. 

Bird. To-morrow'! shell not sleep, then, hut tumble; an’ 
If she might have it to-night, it would better please her. 

Dclclcer and HVbs/rr, Westward Iio, ii. 2. 
Just at this time a shoal of jolly porpoises came rolling 
and tumbling by, turning up t heir sleek sides to the sun. 

Jr ring, Knickerbocker, p. 112. 

2. To lose footing or support and fall to tho 
ground; come down suddenly and violently; bo 
precipitated: as, to tumble from a scaffold. 

He tit oner Ids hors tayl tumbled ded totliertlic. 

William of Palerne { II. E. T. S.), 1. 3SGG. 
And here li.ul fall’ll a great part of n tower, 

Whole, like a crag that tumbles from the cliff. 

Tennyson, Geraint. 
In making the ascent of some of these precipitous moun- 
tain sides, now and then a mule would lose its footing ami 
go tumbling and rolling many feet down. 

The Centunj, XLI. 773. 

3. To move or go in a rough, careless, or head- 
long mnnnor. 

They (Hottentots] have no Pods to lie on, but tumble 
down at night round the Hie. Jtampicr, Voyages, I. 530. 

We stood or sat In a group, . . . out of tlie way of tho 
men when they should come tumbling aft to make sail or 
haul upon tho ropes. IF. C. J! us sell, A .Strange Voyage, v. 

4.. To piny mount chunk tricks by various 
springs, balancings, posturings, and contortions 
of the body. 

You dnuncc woi kc than you tumble. Palsgrave, p. 147. 

Gf. To dance. 

The dou^tlr of Ilerodias dnumddc (oilier tumbt ute, 
maigin] in the myddli, and ple'dde Heroude. 

Wyclif, Mat. xlv. G. 

Ilyt toilet Ii that Frond [Herod] swore 
To here t lint tumbled mi the llorc. 

MS. Hurl. 1701, f. 10. (Ilalliiccll.) 

G. To fall rapidly, as prices: as, fancy slocks 
have tumbled. [Commercial slang.]— To tum- 
ble homo. Same as to fimiMe in (n).— To tumblO In. 
(o) Said of a ship’s sides when tliej incline in above the 
extreme breadth, (b) To turn in; go to bed.— To tumblO 
to, to ri cognlrc or understand ; be tip to: as, to tumble to 
another's scheme or game; also, to go at (work nud tho 
like) \Jgorously. (Hang.) 

The high wools In a tragedy we call Jaw-hreakirs, and 
ray wo can't tuvdJe to that b irrikln. 

Moyhexr, I.o^lou IjdMjur and London Poor, I. 171. 
To tumble up. (o) To git out of bed ; get up. (Slang.] 
Mr. Halley . . . opened the coach door, let down the 
iJejH, and. giving Jonas a shake, tiled, ** Wo'\e got home, 
my How t r ! T umbte up tin n ! *' 

Iticicn*. Martin rhnzrlewlt, xxvlii. 
(/*) .Vim it., to come tip hastily and hi a scrambling waj 
through the hatchway on a ship’s deck, as a sailor or a 
number of snliors together: a\ tho stutlxurd watch tum- 
bled up. 

ii. trims. 1. To turn over; toss about ns for 
examination or search; revolve in one’s mind: 
usually with on r. 

Tumbling It orrr and otrr In his thoughts, . . . hclj-t 
all jutlciicc. Paean, Hist. Hen. VII., p. 

They tumbled all their little (plivcis o'er 
To elnoe jiropllious shafts. 

Prior, Henry and I'mint. 

2. To disorder; rumple: a<, to tumble bed- 
clothes. 

She lnd her bonnet in her hand (a bruised muslin one, 
with tumbled satin strings). 

P. S. Shepjxxrd, diaries Auchestcr, I. 11. 

3. To throw by chance nr with violence; fling; 
pitch. 

With it n blow that laid him full low. 

And tumbl'd him Into Hie brook. 

Jlohin ileumt and Lit tie John (dilld's P. tllads, V. 210). 
A girl bare-fo*»ted brings and tumbles 
Down on the pn email gtundlish melons. 

Hemming, D«> Gustilms. 

4. To bring down; overturn or overthrow; 
east to the ground ; fling headlong. 

Jermalem bathe often tjme ben destroj’ed, ami tho 
Willies abated and heton dntin and tumbled in to the Vale. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. O.'i. 
Ami wilt thou still in 1 hammering treachery, 
'lofwwiMi* down thj’ tmsiiand and tlijself 
Fioin top of honour to dlsgmec’n feet? 

ShaL, 2 lien. VI., I. 2. 4«. 
'I Ids ability to t umbte a bare at full speed with tin* shot- 
gun js no mean accomplishment. 

Sjxirtonnn's Gazetteer, p. P.*>. 

G. To polish by revolution in a tumbling-box. 

Small castings can he tumbled and thus depiived of 
much id their ndheiliig scale and sand. 

Wahl, (»alvano]diistio Manipulations, p. 520. 
To tumblO in, In f 11171., to lit, ns a piece of timber. Into 
Other w oik. — Tumbled up and down, agitated; per- 
plexed. 

The}* were greatly tumbled up and down in their minds, 
and knew not what to do. Ihmyan, Pilgrim's Progress, ii. 

tumble (tmn'bl), n. [< tumble, r.] 1. A fall; 

a rolling or turning over; n somersault. 

A tumble of heels over head, a feat performed by beg- 
gnr-hoys on the roads. 

Landor , Imag. Conv., General Lacj’ ami Cura Merlnn. 


tumbler 

Should I flounder awhile without a tumble 
Tin o’ this inctrification of Catullus, 

They should speak to me not without a w'clcome. 

All that chorus of indolent reviewers. 

Tennyson, Experiments, Hcndccasyllablcs, 
In their [tlie cioivns’] absurd impertinences, in their im- 
possible combinations, in tlieir mistakes and tumble *, in 
their falling over ipiecns and running up against mon- 
arclis. J. II. Short house, John Inglesant, xxi. 

2. A state of entanglement or confusion. 

John Fry began again, being hcaitily glad to do so, that 

his story might get out of tlie tumble which all our talk 
had made In it. It. J). Hlackmoic, Lorn a Doone, xxxi. 

3. Same as tumbling-box — To take a tumble to 
one’G self, to make introspection ; rolled how one's con- 
duct is viewed by others: usually in tlie imperative mood. 
[Slang.] 

tumble-bug (tmn'bl-bug), u. One of several 
kinds of scarnbreoid beetles, or dung-beetles, 
which roll up balls of dung in which their 



C.nrohm Tumble-hug (Cef-ris earohna). 
a, Iatu; t \ n section of the hollow excrcmentitious b.iU in winch the 
Inject undergoes Us transformation*.. 

eggs are laid, and in which their larva) trans- 
form ; a straddle-bug, or similar large awkward 
scarab. The particular habit noted Is characteristic of 
the Eubtrlbe Ateuchini (see Ateuchus) of the laparostict 



Tumt'le hug (Canftten Hr: irt. Upper figure mile. Itwcr female, 
the firmer pulling .uni the I liter pushing the Uitl in which are the 
eggs, an ! which is thus tumbled into a hole in the ground. (Almut 
lutur.d sire ) 

Searab.Tid/r. It lias been noted from remote antiquit}’, 
n* in the case of tlie Egyptian tumble-bugs, and has ghen 
rDe to pome famous injtlis and sjtnboR See also cuts 
under scarab, Scarab, tub, Cvpris, and galea. [U. S.] 
tumble-car (tum'id-kiir), n. A cart-drawn by 
a single horse: jirobably so named from tho 
axle being made fast to the* wheels and turn- 
ing round with them. IlultiivcU. 
tumble-down (tuin'bl-doun), a. In a falling 
state; dilapidated ; decayed; ruinous. 

A tumbte-dmrn old Lutheran church. 

Lonnfellmr, Hyperion, ii. 9. 

A few dirtj-looking men n«o»enildeat the door of a fam- 
ble-dmrn building standing against the ruined castle. 

l.\ A. Freeman, Venice, p. 310. 

tumble-dung (tum'bl-dung), w. [< fumble, r., 
*F obj. dung.] A tumble-bug. 
tumble-homo (tum # bl-lidm), a. Ximt., the part 
of a ship which inclines inward above the ex- 
treme breadth. [Hare.] 
tumbler (tum'bler), n. [< ME. tumbler, tombr hr , 
tumhirc (ef. AS. tnndure) (= MLG. tumelcr); < 
tumble + -er 1 .] 1. One who tumbles; one who 

perforins by turning somersaults, walking on 
tho hands, etc., as a njountebank. 

There is no tumbler 

Puns through his hoop with more dexterity 
3 ban I about this business. 

Fletcher {and nnof/<cr), Xol»]e Gentleman, ii. 1. 

Tlie tumbler la walking upon bis hands. 

Strutt , Sports and Pastimes, p. 2SS. 

2. [cup.] One of tho religious sect known as 
Dunkers. See Dunlccr^. — 3. A breed of domestic 
pigeons which perform cortnin aerial evolutions 
called tumbling, during which they fall through 
tho air for a distanco before making play with 
their wings. This performance Is an exaggeration of tho 
sweeping or gyrating flight characteristic of wild pigeons, 
and an approach to it may be shown by any pigeons, when, 
for example, a lmwk dashes Into a flock. Tumblers have a 
short round head with high forehead and very short beak. 



tumbler 

They are classed in two series, those bred to flight and 
those bred to color. The former are the ordinary or flying 
tumblers, most noted for their performances in mid air: 
some are even trained to tumble in a room. Some tum- 
blers, known as Oriental rollers, arc noted for leaving the 
flock /individually and rising to execute the movement. 
Tumblers bred to color without special leference to their 
flight are of many strains, known by color-names, black, red, 
or yellow mottle, red or yellow agate, almond-splash, etc. 

4. A kind of greyhound formerly used in cours- 
ing rabbits: so called in allusion to his charac- 
teristic motions and springs. 

I have seene 

A nimble tumbler on a burrow’d green c 
Bend cleano a« ry hi* course, yet give a checkc 
And throw liimselfe upon a rabbit's necko. 

IT. Browne, Britannia’s Pastorals, ii. 4. 

5. A porpoise. [Scotch.] 

Delphinus Phocrcna, . . . Scot. Tellock. Tumbler. Merc- 
swine. 

Dr. Walker , Essays on Nat. Ilist., p. 532. (Jamieson.) 

6. The aquatic larva of a mosquito, gnat, or 
other member of the Culicidic; a wriggler: so 
called from the manner in which they roll over 
and over in the water. [Local, U. &.] — 7. A 
figure or toy representing a fat person, usually 
a mandarin, sitting with crossed legs. The 
base of the figure is rounded, so as to rock at 
a touch. 

ner legs tucked up mysteriously under her gown into 
a round ball, so that her figure resembled in shape the 
plaster tumblers sold by the Italians. 

- May hew, London Labour and London Poor. II. 570. 

8f. One of a band of London reckless profli- 
gates in the early part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

A third sort [of Mohocks] are the tumblers, whose office 
it is to set women on their heads. 

Steele, Spectator, Xo. 324. 

9. A ilrinking-plnss. (a) One with n rounded or 
pointed bottom, so that it may not be set down without 
being emptied and inverted. (6) One without stein or 
foot, simply cylindrical or conical in form. 

She . . . reminds him of days which he must remember, 
when she had a w inc-gla<?s out of poor Pa’s tumbler. 

Thackeray, Philip, xxwiii. 

10. A sort of spring-latch in a lock which de- 
tains the bolt so as to prevent its motion un- 
til a key lifts it and sets the bolt at liberty.— 

11. Same as tumbling-box. — 12. In a gun- 
lock, a piece of the 
nature of a lever, i 
attached to the 
pivot of the ham- 
mer of the lock. ' ^ 
and swiveled to 
thotipof the main- 
spring, which, 
when the ham- 
mer is released by 
pulling the trig- 
ger, forces the 
hammer violently forward, causing it to strike 
and explode the charge. Seo also cut under 
gun Jocl\ — 13. A form of printing-machine 
which rocks or tumbles to tbo impression-sur- 
face. [Eng.] — 14. Kant one of tho movable 
pins for the engagement, of tho cat-head stop- 
per and shank-painter. These pins, moving simul- 
taneously, release the ends of the cat-stopper and shank- 
painter, thus letting go the anchor. 

15. In weaving, any one of a set of levers (also 
called coupcr#) from which in some forms of 
loom the noddles are suspended. — 16. Same 
as tumbrel , 1. 

Behind them [the gipsies] followed the train of laden 
asses and small carts or tumblers, as they were called in 
that country [south of Scotland 

Scott, Guy Manncring, vlii. 

tumbler-brush (tura'bler-brush), n. A brush 
made for the special purpose of cleaning the 
inside of a tumbler or drinking-glass. 

tumbler-cart (tum'blfcr-kurt), n. Same as tum- 
brel, 1. 

More recently tumbler carts With solid wheels, mere 
slabs of timber, were substituted. 

Quarterly Jtev., CXLVI. 38. 

tumbler-dog (tum'bler-dog), v. A catch to hold 
the hasp of a padlock locked except when it 
enters the tumbler. Car- Builder’s JJict. 

tumbler-drum (tum'bUr-drum), n. Same as 
tumbling-box. 

The skins.are either trodden in It with the feet, or put 
into a tumbler-drum. Workshop Receipts, 2d ser., p. 373. 

tumblerful (turn 7 bler-f ul), n. [< tumbler + -ful.] 
The quantity of liquid which fills or nearly fills 
a tumbler: as, to drink a tumblerful of water. 

tumbler-glass (tum'bler-glas), n. Same as 
tumbler, D. 

tumbler-holder (tum'bl6r-li5Fd6r), w. A cir- 
cular frame of metal with a handle, into which 



Tumbler. 

a, bofly ; b, arbor: e, square ; d, pi\ol ; 
<\ swivel arm and pinhole ; /, tumbler- 
screw hole ; ,r, cock-notch; ft, half-cock 
notch. 
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a glass of soda-water, etc., is set, for conve- 
nience in drinking. 

tumbler-lock (tum'bler-lok), «. A lock having 
a set of disks or latches which must be arranged 
in some particular way with reference to one an- 
other before the bolt can be shot. It is a form 
of permutation-lock. See cut under lock. 
tumbler-punch (tum'bler-punch), n. In gun- 
smithing, a small punch with two blades, used, 
in taking a gun apart, to remove the arbor of 
the tumbler, etc. 

tumbler-stand (tum'bler-stand), n. A tray for 
tumblers, used with a soda-water fountain, etc. 
Some are fitted with appliances for washing tho 
tumblers. Compare tumbler-washer. 
tumbler-tank (tuiu'bler-tangk), v. In plumb- 
ing, a ilush-tauk in which an oblong tilting re- 
ceiving vessel pivoted midwise, and having a 
midwife partition, is fitted and poised in such 
manner that when water runs into one of the 
compartments of the vessel a quantity must 
accumulate before it can tilt and discharge its 
contents, and in such manner that the tilt 
bnng* the opposite compartment into position 
to be filled. A considerable volume of water is thus 
suddenly dhchaiged at each tilting of the receiving ves- 
sel, although the btream alfording the supply may be 
small. 

tumbler-washer (tum'hler-wosh^er), n. A tum- 
bler-stand so contrived as to wash automati- 
cally the tumblers placed upon it. A usual form 
consists of a basin fitted with upright projecting pipes, on 
which the tumblers are hung bottom up, and from which 
jets of water escape into the tumblers, used with soda- 
water fountains, etc. 

tumbleweed (tum'bl-wed), n. A branching 
plant whose top assumes a globular figure and 
iu autumn is detached and rolled over the plains 
by the wind, scattering its seed. The name is 
given to several such plants in the western United States, 
.species so called are Amarantus albus (compare ghosl- 
plant) and A. blitonlc-', Psoralen lanccolata (Dakota and 
Montana), the bug-seed, Corispcrmum hyssopifolium, and 
the winged pigweed. Cydoloma plutyphylla. Also called 
rolling-weed. 

The list of plants having the habit of rounding up their 
stems and branches so ns to form a nearly spherical plant 
body, which at the end of the season breaks away at the 
root, thus forming a tumble-weed, must be increased by 
adding the winged pig-weed. Amer. Xat., XXI. 929. 

tumbling (tura'bling), n. [Verbal n. of tumble, 
r.] The act of fulling; also, tho act of turn- 
ing somersaults, and the like; specifically, the 
action of the tumbler pigeon in flight, 
tumbling (tum'bling), (t. [< ME. towmblgngc; 

ppr. of tumble.] Falling; fleeting; passing; 
transitory. 

Wolthow tlianne trusten in the toicmblynpc fortunes of 
men ? Chaucer, Boethius, ii. meter 3. 

tumbling-barrel (tum'bling-bar' / el), n. Seo 
barrel. 

tumbling-bay (tum'bling-ba), n. In hydraulic 
eng in., that part of a weir in which tho surface 
of tho outflowing water assumes a downwardly 
directed curvilinear form, 
tumbling-bob (tura'bling-bob), n. In mach., a 
weighted arm or lever which, when moved to a 
certain point, reacts and by its weight produces 
movements in other parts of tho machine, 
tumbling-box (tura'bling-boks), n. A box or 
cylindrical vessel of wood or iron, pivoted at 
each end or at two corners, so that it can be 
made to revolvo. Small castings, shot, pens, needles, 
buttons and similar objects are placed in tho box, with a 
quantity of loose emery-powder, sand, sawdust, or other 
nbradant, and when the box i evolves the abradant and the 
objects fall ortumble over, rubbing against each other and 
becoming quickly cleaned or polished. The device Is large- 
ly used in many manufactories to save labor in cleaning 
and polishing material of all kinds, and in mixing or dis- 
solving gums, etc. Also called, in various forms, tumbler 
or clcansiny-mill, tumble, tumbler-drum, tumbling-whccl, 
roll ing -barrel, scon riuy-ba rrcl. 

tumbling-net (tum'bling-net), n. A trammel- 
net. 

tumbling-shaft (tum'bling-shuft), n. The cam- 
shaft used in stamping-mills, threshing-ma- 
chines, etc. E. TI. Knight. 
tumbling-trough (tum'bling-trdf), n. In tho 
manufacture of sulphuric acid in the so-called 
cascade apparatus, a trough or box of pipe-clay 
constructed on the principle of tho tumbler- 
tank for convoying nitric acid into the leaden 
chambers. 

tumbling- wheel (turn 'bling-hwel), n. In 
mach., a variety of tho tumbling-box, used es- 
pecially for polishing wooden bobbins, shoe- 
pegs, etc. 

tumbly (tum'bli), a. [< tumble + -y 1 .] Uneven, 
rough, humpy, or lumpy, as*if full of debris 
which has tumbled upon it; covered with loose 
rocks, as a sea-bottom or fishing-ground. 


tumidity 

tumbrel (tum'brcl), n. [Also tumbril, and for- 
merly tumbrcll, turn nil; < ME. tombcrcl , tomcrch 
tumrcl , < OF. tumbrcll, tumbcrcl , tombcrcl , tum- 
breau, tumbcrcau , tombcrcau, F. tombcrcau, a 
dump-cart, < tomber, fall, tumble: see turnb, 
tumble.] 1. A low cart used by farmers for the 
removal of dung, etc.; a dung-cart. The body of 
the cait was a separate box, sometimes called a it Inch 
(see whiclA), in which the dung or other load was placed, 
to be dumped by upsetting the box. The name is often 
given to the carts used to convey the victims of'the French 
devolution to the guillotine, but contemporary plates rep- 
resent these as large four-wheeled wagons. 

What stinking sca\ enger (if so lie will, 

Though streets be fair) but may right easily fill 
liis dungy tumbrel? Marston, Satires, iv. 13. 

Along the Paris streets the death-carts rumble hollow 
and luu sli. Six tumbrils carry the day’s wine to La Guillo- 
tine. Dickens, Tale of Two Cities, iii. 15. 

A yoke of starveling steers, in a tumbril cart, the wheels 
of which were formed from a solid block of wood. 

S. Judd, Margaret, i. 4. 

2. A covered cart with two wheels, which ac- 
companies artillery, for the conveyance of tools, 
ammunition, etc. — 3. A chair fixed on a pair of 
wheels and having very long shafts, used to 
punish scolds. On its being wheeled into a pond back- 
ward, and suddenly tilted up, the w’oman was plunged into 1 
the water. Compare cucking-stool and ducking-btool. 

In this towui [Sliepton-Mallet, Whitstone, Somersetshire] 
was anciently a tumbrcll or cucking-stool, set up . . . in 
the time of Henry III. for the correction of unquiet women. 
J. Collinson, Hist. Somersetshire (ed. 1701), III. 4C0. 

4. A sort of circular cage or crib, made of osiers 
or twigs, used in some parts of England for hold- 
ing food for sheep in winter. 

tumefacient (tu-mo-fa'shient), a. Swelling: 
swollen. 

Tho infant . . . had grown unctuous and tumefacient 
under the kisses and embraces of half the hotel. 

Bret llarlc, By Shore aud Sedge, p, 73. 

tumefaction (tu-me-fak'shon), n. [< F. tume- 
faction = Sp. tumcfaccion, < L. tumcfaccrc, pp. 
tumcfactus, swell: see tumefy.] 1. The act or 
process of swelling or rising into a tumor ; also, 
tho condition of being tumefied or swollen. — 2. 
That which is tumefied or swollen; a tumid 
part ; a tumor. 

The common signs and effects of weak fibres are pale- 
ness, a weak pulse, turn ef actions in the whole body or parts. 

Arbuthnot, Aliments, vi. 

tumefy (tu'me-fi), r. ; pret. and pp. tumefied, 
ppr. tumefying. [< F. tum6ficr, cause to swell, 

< LL. *tumeficarc, < L. tumcfaccrc, cause to swell, 

< tumcrc , swell, + faccrc , make: see tumid ami 
-fy.] I. trans. To swell, or cause to swell or 
be tumid. 

To swell, tumefy, stiffen, not the diction only, but the 
tenor of the thought. Dc Quinccy. 

II. intrans. To swell; become tumid. 

tumescence (tu-mes'ens), m. [< tumcsccn(t) + 
- cc .] 1. The state of growing tumid; tumefac- 
tion. — 2. A swelling, tumid part, or tumor; an 
intumescence. 

tumescent (tu-mes'ent), a. [< L. tumcsccn(t-)s, 
ppr. of tumcscerc, begin to swell or swell up, 
inceptive of tumcrc, swell: see tumid.] 1. 
Swelling; tumefying; forming into a tumor; 
intumesceut. — 2. In bot., slightly tumid or 
swollen. 

tumid (tu'mid), a. [= Sp. tiimido = Pg. It. tu- 
mido , < L. tumulus, swollen, swelling, < tumcrc , 
swell; cf. tumulus, a mound (see tumulus), Gr. 
rbpfiog, a mound (seo tomb), Skt. tumra, swell- 
ing, standing out, \/ tu, swell, increase.] 1. 
Swollen; slightly inflated; tumefied: as, a tu- 
mid \cg; tumid flesh. — 2. Protuberant; rising 
above the level. 

So high as heaved the tumid hills, so low 
Down sunk a hollow bottom broad and deep. 
Capacious bed of waters. Milton, P. L. f vii. 2S8. 

3. Swelling in sound or sense ; pompous; bom- 
bastic; inflated: as, a tumid expression; a tu- 
mid style. 

A mind no way tumid, light, effeminate, confused, or 
melancholic. Bacon, Political Fables v., Expl. 

The real poet, who is not driven by failing language or 
thought into frigid or tumid absurdities. 

11. If. Church, Spenser, ii. 
Tumid wing, in cufom , a wing in which the membrane 
of every cell is larger than the cell itself, so that it pro- 
jects slightly, as in the saw-flies. 

tumidity (tu-mid'i-ti), n. [< LL. tumidita(t-)s, 
a swelling, a tumor, < L. turn id us, swollen: see 
tumid.] 1. The state or character of being 
tumid or swollen. 

The swelling diction of .Escbylus and Isaiah resembles 
that of Alman7or and Maxim in no more than the tumidity 
of a mu«cle l <■=* mbles the tumidity of a boil. The former 
Is symptomatic of health and strength, the latter of debil- 
ity and disease. Macaulay, Dryden. 



tumidity 

A pompous or "bombastic style; 

In a tumid manner 


and ! 
ties. 


Hence — 2. 
turgidness; fustian, 
tumidly (tu'mid-li), ad i 
or form. 

tumidness (tu'mid-nes), 7i. The state of being 
tumid, in any sense. = Syn. Bathos, Fustian, etc. See 
bombast. 

tumika-oil (to'mi-kti-oil), n. A conerHe 
oil from tlie seeds of the wild mangostoou, Ih- 
ospyros Em bryoptcris. 

tummer (tum'er), n. A connecting cylinder in 
a carding-machine. 

The carding engines [in cotton-manufacture] are often 
made with two main cylindeis and n conmcting < v Under 
called tlie tummer. J'ncyc, Jliit., VI. 4iu. 

tummle (tum'l), v. A dialeetnl form of tit mbit . 
tumogo, n. [African.] An African antelope, 
the water-buck, Kobus cllipsiprymuus. 

tumor, tumour (tu'mor), n. [< F. lumeur = Sp. . # ^ . 

Pg. tumor = It. turnon, < L. tunwr, a swell- tumpy (tum'iii) a 
iug, tlie state of being swollen. < tiaiicrr, swell: j ]lc j„ tumns or lii 
seo tumid.] 1. A swell or rise of any kind. 

[Pare.] 

One tumour drown'd another, billows strove 
To outsuell ambition, water air outdone. 

7? Jonson, Prince IIenr>'8 Ikuriers. 

2. In med.i (a) A swelling; one of the four 
necessary accompaniments, according to the 
older pathologists, of inflammation — namely, 
color, dolor , rubor . (t tumor (heat, pain, red- 
ness, and swelling), (b) An abnormal promi- 
nence existing upon any of the cutaneous, mu- 
cous, or serous surfaces in 
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t H ( ul , tuaril ? ess - Dis - 

es. Jt. D. Blackmorc, Lorna Doone, xxxi. erl $ . 0r tumultuou S conduct ; turbulence J 

tiunn (tnmn) v f re tnmn n i Tn lmvt in disposition to tumult. Eilcon JBasilikc. 
lorm a mass ovarii, or a hillock ratmd (a plant): *££ L. Utm 


, tumultuarius, 

full of tumult, hurried, < tumultus, tumult: see 
tumult.'] 1. Disorderly; riotous; promiscuous; 
confused: as, a tumultuary conflict. 

It would be too long to relate the tumultuan/ insurrec- 
tions of the inhabitants of Constantinople, Antioch, and 
Alexandria. Milton, Ans. to Salmasius, iv. 

2. Restless; agitated; unquiet. 

Men who live without religion live always in a tumid- 
tuary and restless state. jip. Atterbury. 

:'"’;i^, to , c ; ro f "1° f ’> r , Irii.iK.mry rdlcf. " This tumultuatet (tii-mul'tn-at), v. i. [< L. tumultu- 

" °. f ft common. lhrousl.th.Bt Lniwcce „,„ 4 . pp . of tu ,] ulU uari (> It. tumultuarc = Sp. 

Pg. tmmdtuar), jnako a tumult, < tumultus, a 
tumult: see tumult.'] To make a tumult. 2Iil/ou, 
Ans. to Salmasius, x. 

tumultuation (tu-rmil-tu-iV short), n. [(tutiml- 
tunic + -ion.] Commotion ; irregular or dis- 
orderly movement. Boyle. [Karo.] 


as, to turn], 

tump-line (tump'lin), >/. [Perhaps n corrup- 
tion, among tbo Canadian Indians and the 
French vovageurs, of E. * temple-line (or of a 
corresponding F. term), < temple- (F. tempo) + 
Vn"-.] A strap by which a pack is carried 
across a portage or through the woods, it 
ones’, the forehead, the advantage bclinr that Its use In 
thN p'nition leaves the hands free for clean nr the way 
v ith an n\- or otherwise; it Is frequently shifted in pool 


valley and to the furthest Northwest, alike mnonpr whites, 
haU-hrrtds, and Indians. The tenn is used in Maine and 
on its borders: elsewhere the strap is called jiorlaiic-strap 
or pack-strap. 


[< tump + -1/1.] 
nig in tumps or hillocks; uneven. 
[l>rov. Eng.] 


Abouud- 

llalliivcll. 


mor is usually n new formation of tissue foreign to the 
part in which it exists, and is thus distinguished in gen- 
eral from hypertrophy, though a h>pertrophy may occn- 
sionally be so localized as to constitute a tine tumor. A 
neoplasm is culled u tumor when it forms a prominence 
on any suifaee. A swelling mnj be acute or chronic and 
may be circumscribed or diffuse; a tumor is a chronic 
ureumsciibeil swelling. 

3. Aswollin 


tum-tum (turn turn), n. [Appar. nit. imitative tumultuous (tu-mul'tu-us), a. [< F. tumultu - 

«r .. , o 7 ^ cux = tumultuoso, < L. turn ultuosus, 

full of tumult, < tumultus, tumult: see tumult.] 

1 . Full of tumult, disorder, or confusion ; con- 
ducted with tumult; disorderly. 

And In this scat of peace tumultuous wars 
Shall Kin with kin and kind with kind confound. 

Shak., Rich. II., iv. l. 140. 

2. Characterized by uproar, noise, confusion, or 
tho like: ns, a tumultuous assembly. 

Strange the far-off rooks' sweet tumultuous voice. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, III. 114. 

3. Agitated; disturbed, as by passion. 


f port or style; tumidity; bombast. 

She sntfstks and fills the mind, without tunmur am! os. 
tentation. Evelyn, True Religion, II 174 . 

Adipose tumor, n lipoma. — Aneurismal tumor, nn 
aneurism. — Apostoli’s method for the treatment of 
fibroid tumor of the uterus, destruction of the tumor 
by electiol) sis. — Benign tumor, n tumor which docs not 
recur, as a rule, after removal, ami Is not inimical to the 


of tbo beating of a drum; ef. turn 2 and tom 
tom.] 1. A favorite dish in tho West Indies, 
made by beating boiled plantains quite soft in 
a wooden mortar. It is eaten like a potato-pud- 
ding, or made into round cakes and fried. — 2. 
Same as tom-tom. 

tumular (tfi'mu-ljir), a. [< F. tumulnirc , as if 
< L, "tumularis, < tumulus, a mound: seo tumu- 
lus.] Same ns tumulnri/ . Pinkerton. 
any part of tho tumulary (tu’inu-lfi-ri),'n. [As tumular, n. v.l 
nmm.i inn. a Consisting in a heap; formed or being in a 
heap or hillock. 

tumulate 1 ( t iVinfi-lfit ), r. t . ; pret. ami pp. tinnu- 
Int'il, ppr. tumuliitiuii. [< L. tumnlntiis, pp. of 
tumulurc, cover with a mound, entomb, < tumu- 
lus, a mound: see tumulus.'] To cover with a 
mound; bury. 

tumulate-t (tu'mu-lat), r. i . ; pret. and pp. tli- 
niulntiil, ppr. tumulutiny. [Irreg. (after tumu- 
lus, a mound) < I,, tumerc, swell 
To swell. 


Ills dire attempt, which, nidi the birth, 

-vow rolling boils In Ills tumultuous breast. 

Milton, 1\ I.., iv. to. 

4. Turbulent; violent. 


Ills In art I logins to rl«c, and his passions to tumulatc 
and (iriiunt Into a storm. ll iYWn.., Nut. Itellglun, 1. 17. 

tumuli, II. I dural of turn Ulus. 


Ms . A the patient. - Cavernous tumor, a tumor formed tumulose.tumulousilu'mn-lds, -Ills), u. T< L. 
tumor's ^ ‘VT'r ?, r l ; lllH - < n 

pocetl of cutaneous tittle, am) which oftt n contains L 1 ! 01 M(l * * l “l of mounds or hills. 


of the nppcmingcb of tlie hkin, such ns hair, naih 
teeth —Encysted tumor. Stemn / 1 ~ 


s voinc 
t>r evi n 


Jlatleu , 1727. [h’are.J 


„ , - Erectile tumor, turaulosity (tu-mu-h>s'i-ti), n. {itumulosc^ 

a timu.r coui|»ove(l of a vascular tbsuc iiMMibUng orec- -t/y.] The state of bom/ ' 


tile ti&Mie.- Fibroid tumor, a tumor < mnpow a <>f tihrous 
tissue u«iuall> referring t«» u flbrommcular tumor of the 
uterus - Fibroplastic tumort. two A puMU-erUr.l tare o- 
ma, uniter sarcoma. — Floating tumor, a mm able l»o.h 
within the abdomen, usimll) the Ppleen «>r a kldiu> , w Inch 
has loom attachments, allowing of change of po’-i’tlon of 
the orgut — Gublcr’s tumor, n promlnemc on tlie hack 
of the wrist, seen in ensisof w list-drop from UmiI-ikiImiii. 
Jng —Histoid tumor, a tumor conijmsod of connective 
tissue —Malignant tumor, a tumor which tends to recur 
after removal, mid ev entunll) to cause the patient's dt.ith. 
— Margarold tumor, cholesteatoma.— Mixed tumor 
a tumor composed of more than one Kind of tissue. — Ova- 
rian tumor. See ouirmn — Phantom tumor, n eir- 
eu inscribed nlulominal swelling, occurring usually In 1ns- 
tcrical women, due to muscular contraction or to an ac- 
cumulation of intestinal gases. Hie swelling commonly 
Uisappeai-S when the patient is nfleep or undir the inlhi- 
ence of an anesthetic. It is unmet lines un deceptive in 
its appearance, and has not infrcquentl) been mistaken 
foi pregnane) .— Sand tumor, pi unnumia h» called he- 
cause of the sand like calcareous matter which it contains. 

Teratoid tumor, kame us trrufouia.— Thomas’s op- 
eration for the removal of utorino fibroid tumors 
See operation - Transition tumor. Sec tra notion — 
rumor albu8, tuberculous s.vnovitK cspcjhiih of the 
knee joint white-swelling —Vascular tumor. .See t at. 
cular . — warty tumor. See uarto. 

tumored, tumoured (tiVmonl), o. [< tumor + 
-rd-.] Affected with a tuinor or tumors ; swol- 
len; tumid ; distended. [Rare] 


I might behold his legs tumor'tl and swel'd. 

IJcyiruoJ, Hierarch) of Angels, p. 3f.2 
tumoroust Hubnor-us), a. [= Pg. It. tumoroso, 
< LIj. tumorosns, swollen, inflated, bloated. < L, 
tumor, a swelling: seo tumor.] 1. Swellim*; 
protuberant. 


■ing tumulous. Jlailcy, 

1727. [Rare.] 

tumulous, a. See tumulosr. 
tumult (tu'miilt), n. [< F. tumultc = Vr. tumult 
== Sp. Pg. It. tnmultn , < L. tumultus, commotion, 
di^turlmnee, tumult, < hnmre , swell, be excited: 
see turn lit.] 1. The* commotion, disturbance, 
or agitation of a multitude, usually accompa- 
nied with great noise, uproar, and confused 
talking; an uproar; lienee, a noisy uprising, 
as of a mob. 

W hat mcancth the noPe of this tumult l i Sam. iv. 14. 
There h this difference between the tumults here [in 
Cain'] and tho«e at Constantinople, that the latter arc 
common!) h« gun by some resolute fellows among the Jnni- 
z.irlcs, whereas hcic the mob la generally rahed In some 
great man, who envies one that is a rival t«> him. 

J’oeoef. e t Description of the East, I. 

2. Violent coniinotion or limitation, with con- 
fusion of sounds. 

In this piece of poctr}*, what can he nobler than the Idea 
It glvts us of the Supreme Being thus raising a tumult 
among tlie elements, and recovering them out of their con- 
fusion, thus troubling and becalming nature? 

Addison, Spectator, No. 4S0. 

3. Agitation; high excitement ; irregulnr or 
confused motion. 


Furiously rtinninc In upon him, with tumultuom speed], 
lie violently raught from Ills head Ids ridi cop of sables. 

„ Knotlcs. 

- s ni. 2. Uproarious, riotous, 
tumultuously (tu-mul'tu-us-li), a dr. In a tu- 
multuous nmnner; with tumult or turbulence; 
by n disorderly multitude, 
tumultuousness (tfi-mul'tu-us-ncs), n. The 
state of being tumultuous,' in any sense; dis- 
order; coniinotion. 

tumultus (tu-mnl ' tus), n. [L., commotion, 
tumult: see tumuli.] Commotion; irregular ac- 
tion — Tumultus cordis, irregular acliun of the heart. 
-Tumultus sermonls. n form of aphasia In which the 
patient stutters when reading aloud. 

tumulus (tu'mu-lus), 71 . ; pi. tumuli (-11). [< 
L. tumulus, a niound, < tumerc, swell: see tu- 
mid. Cf. tinujd and tomb. ] A sepulchral mound, 
as the famous Mound or Marathon raised over 
tlie bodies of those Athenians w’ho fell in repel- 
ling (lie invading Persians; a barrow; very 
frequently, a mound covering and inclosing a 
moro or less elaborate structure of masonrv. 
The raising of mounds over the tomlis of the dead, piir- 
tleularly of distinguished persons, or those slain in battle, 
was a usual practice among very many peoples from the 
most remote antiquity. 

tun 1 (tun), n. [Also ton (now used only in tiio 
sense of a measure); early mod. E.‘ tunne, 
tonne, < ME. tunnr, tonne, < AS. tnnnc = MD. 
tonne, D .ton = OIIG. tunna, ]\IIIG. tnnnc , G. 


AMio ever pnw any c) press or pine Miiall below and 
above ami tumorous m the middle, ui * 
plant? 

2. Vainly pompous; bombaMir, as Jun.-mt-,. „r 
style; fustian. 

According to their Eiilijcct these stylos rarv; ... for 
that which is high and lofty, declaring excellent matter, 
becomes vast ami tumorous, speaking of petty ami iufeiior 
tilings. L. Jonson, DJccoverlo'i. 

tumour, tumoured. See tumor , turnon d. 

(t um P)» n. [< W. tinnpj a round mass, a 
itilloek; ef. L. tumulus, a mound; seo tumulus , 
A little hillock; a heap; a clump. 


tomb.] 


The tumult in lierininil seemed not yet abated. 

Goldsmith, Vicar, xix. 
— S)T 1 . Disturbance, turbulence, confusion, lmhhub, fer- 
ment, outbreak, im-lt'e. 

tumultt (tiVinuU), r. i. [< tumult, n. Cf . tumul- 
tuotc . ] To make a tumult ; bo in great commo- 
tion. Milton, Hist. Eng., vi. 

9 "trT-'' tumil ltert (tu'raul-ter), n. [< tumult + -c;-3.] 

,r “ t " 1. One who raises or takes part in a tumult. Hak- 
luyt's J oyoi/es, I. ‘JGG. 

tumultuarily (tu-mul'tu-fi-ri-li), adv. 1. In a 
tumultuary or disorderly manner. 

Divers thousands of the Jews tumultuarily resisted. 

Sandys, Christ’s Passion (1G10), notes, p. 05. 


2. Without system or order. 

I have, according to your desire, putt in xvrlting these 
Minutes of Lives tumultuarily, as they occur’d to my 
thoughts, or as occasionally I had Information of them. 

Aubrey, Lives, Int Ep. 


tonne = Iccl. tunna = Sw. tunna, OSw. tyuna 
= Dan. tonde ; cf. F. tonne (dim. tonneau, OF. 
tonnel = Pr. Sp. Pg. dim. tonel), ML. tunna, Ir. 
and Gael, tunna ; root unknown; it is uncertain 
whether tlie Tout, or tho Celtic forms are ori- 
ginal. Ilcnco tunnel.] 1. A largo cask for 
holding liquids, especially wine, ale, or beer. 
Seo ton 1 . 

As who so filled a fonne of a fresslie ryuer, 

And went forth with that water to woke with [add winter 
to] Thcmese. Piers Ploinnan (B), xv. 231. 

Take four and twenty bucks and ewes, 

And ton fun of the wine. 

Childe Vyct (Child's Ballads, IT. 75). 
Tho tallow to he saponified is placed in a large, slightly 
conical, wooden fun, which is made of oak or cedar, and 
is tightly hound withjron hoops. 

IB. L. Carjyentcr, Soap and Candles, p. 254. 

2. Any vessel; n jar. 

Wel offer of the welle than of the tonne 

Slio drank. Chaucer, Cletk's Tale, 1. 159. 

3. In a brewery, the fermenting-vat or -tank. 
E. H. Knight. — 4. Amensuro of capacity', equal 
by old statutes to 252 wine-gallons. There was a 
local tun of beer in London of 2 butts, and n customary 
tun of sweet oil xvns 23G gallons, and of syrup 3J barrels. 
As all measures of capacity are regarded by metrologists 
as having been defined first by weight, sonic have supposed 
the tun was originally a short ton weight of water. 

5. In conch., n shell of tho genus IJolium or 
family Doliidic; a tun-shell. — 6. The upper 



tun 

prirl of a chimney; also, the cliimncy itself. 
ITilUhrcll. [Prov. En^.] 

My iihu hoit'; with tin iij. tunnysoi chemeneyis. 

Bury Wills (eel. Tymms), p. 20. 
Bolt and tun, in for. See bolt i. 
tun 1 '1 rt). v. t.: pret. and pp. tunned, ppr. tun - 
nmy. [< tnn\ ».] 1 . To store in a tun or tuns, 
n« v-ifo ,.r malt, liquor; lienee, to storo in ves- 
" •!*■ •■{ ny sort for keeping. 

\' n- ‘ tin- :< -t with tin apples of Adam; the juice 
"5’ : t'.> v tun uji nr.d semi into 1 uiky. 

Sandy*. Travail es, p. 175. 

C*. To - i :-s if p tun. 

.*. • ' * ’■ ; ■.«(•! t u lin'd w itli breath, 

1 ’ * l, to be draw n out by «le itli. 

Quart™, Embbtus iii. 8. 

0 . T t - liquor when it is stored, ns 

for ; •• Havering it, or making it 

}.-•;» i " * . 

'll ' ■! • f • t*i northern parts do ti/n the hcib ale- 

1. '-'n I t « • ( r ,1, . 

1 1 //< r’> •'! (1379), quoted by Bickeulyke, ji. (3. 
tun'—, - An obsolete form of form, 
tun 3 • {*. # n n. A ltsh. See Tltynnus, Sard a, 
0,< ■■ >/v , uni} tunny. 

tunr. - (JiVmj). n. A speries of prickly-penr, 
(•,ir t/r /'unit. or iK lruil. It irrow* erect, sonic time" 
*. • l ■ * hi-di 1 - "piny, und is much lift'd for hedges in south- 
* :u 1 . 111 >j> It' iniit, which is Inrrtl «)npvd and 2 01 3 
r • 1 1 i' mindt eit.’ii, fresh and (hied. It is one of 

1 >t« m<> 1 c.m'Iii’m tl-plant«, and is s nd to be the only 
«p i s us t .1 for tin- pi.’duction in the < ’.marie*, 
tunable (tu'na-bl;. n. [AKo tuvfcbh , < tunc 4* 
.) 1. < ’.iji’ihh* of boingput in time, or made 
hnimunioii-. 

G«>d muring the elr.iici " on all accidents, and making 
them ' < t > JIis cloij. 

Fulh'r, Holy State, IV. xtii. l-\ 

2. II '"ui'.niou-: tnusi«*nl; tuneful. [Karo.] 

lb*M t m '’i th m hrk to shepherd's ear. 

Shak., M. N. I)., i. 1. 1SI. 

tunablencss (tfi'nn-bl-nf <), ». The ‘.late or 
qu 1 lit y <»! h< ingtunnblo; harmony; melodious- 

lie's. A 1 -" tnuftihh ))• V*. 

'Hit t'n 1 \ • fid « himing of \crsf. 

cmjt, Ad vie* to a Young I’ott. 

tunably ‘lViu-bin, rd>\ In n tunable manner; 
liarmoni«*i»*h : inu'ic.illy. AKo l mu ably. 

'll" \ r*iTi ‘Ini' i.tij thin.' mod tunnhh/, Sir, lint lYalm* 
Bn in.', .Jovial Crew, i. 

tun -be llicd* (tuii'b'd id). a. Having a large 
prntuboiani lm'ly; p<»t-b«‘llied; paunchy. 

'IJuir gr- .1 h 1 .' • r oiling tunhellyed god I»aceliu°. 

r artier! tf,t, Loyal Slave (1631). {Fares.) 

tun-bell V t tun'b»*l i), It. A large protuberant 
]*<*lly. 

A doul !• ehin r*id a tun folly. 

T"\u Urtym, Works, III. 132. {Davies.) 

tlin-disht itnjiMi**hj t n. A funnel, 
i illing a i»< *th* 1 itli a 7i. 

Sha1:. t JI. for M., ill. 2. 182. 

tundra M onMriil. v. [Al^o toonrtra ; < Kuss. tiw- 
f/ro, a m.'iiAiy plain. j In tiio northern part of 
Ku^sip 1 hot ii in Kuropo and in Asia), one of the 
lie »:!;• lcv< 1 *''< eh ss areas whieh occupy most of 
tie t i. gin a, ,i id do not differ essentially from 
the -t«pp* * '•( j>f tliat, lying further north, 
Hi. ii « Iim.ti a* ' vi grtation are more decidedly 
jiivtii ili in 1 J 1 i-e ol the country to the south, 
v. ith p ♦■om -pending inereaso in the number 
of '■trull l.-i and inoi a<‘*es. 

A ihMt d< * »r k «nl!i »-f Ycfrtinov Kamcn tirgins the 
•% * rit ‘n 'o'. 1 'ifKidhss plain, intciruptcd by mi 
inoutd m. hu Mi' 1 it 1* unall lakes scattered over it, and 
11 .r.'.n\ - < >•) 1 it it, uliich often make an excursion 

on Hi-- aj.pir* nth !■ \ * I plain extremely tiresome. 

A n'h t'f, \ 0 } age of the \ ega (trans ), I. 377. 

tundun (luii'dnn). w. Atoy:snmoas&td/-i*ofHYr. 
tune ft fin ), n. \ f MK. tunr, < OF. ton , F. ton =. 
Pr. ton — Sp. ton « tono = It. tnonn, < L. tonus , 
< Hr, ri'i, <>[ . .a tone: sen (our 1 , of which tunc is a 
double!.] 1. A sound, especially a musical 

tone. 

Leave your betraying smiles, 

And « h mat the tunes of your enticing tongue 
To p< sitcntial players. 

Fletcher {mul another), Love’s Cure, iii. 3. 

'Wlio-'"-! n-f la so evil contort their rtepdame Nature lays 
Tli it nn hhlng delight in them most sweet tun** doth not 
r: i-<\ Fir J‘. Sidney (Arbor's Ihig. Garner, I. 370). 

2. A well-rounded and pleasing succession of 
tone'-; an air; a melody; especially, a brief 
melodic piece in simple metrical form. The 
term is often extended to include the harmony 
with whieh such a melody is accompanied. 
Specifically — 3. A musical* setting of a hymn, 
usually in four-part harmony, intended for uso 
in public worship; a hymn-tune; chorale. — 4. 
Same ns t ntr'acte. Sometimes called an act- 
410 
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tunc.— 5. Correct intonation in singing or play- 
ing on an instrument; capacity for producing 
tones in correct intonation; the proper con- 
struction or adjustment of a musical instru- 
ment with reference to such intonation; mu- 
tual adaptation of voices or instruments in 
pitch and temperament. 

Like sweet bells jangled, out of tunc and harsh. 

Shak., Hamlet, iii. 1. ICG. 
A continual Parliament (I thought) would lmt keep the 
Common-weal in tunc, by preserving Laws in tlieir due 
execution and vigour. Eikon Basilihc, p. 27. 

6. Frame of mind ; mood ; temper, especially 
temper for the time being: as, to be in tunc 
(to be in the right disposition, or fit temper or 
humor). 

The poor distressed Lear’s i* the town ; 

Who sometime, in his better tunc, remembers 
What we are come about. Shak., Lear, iv. 3. 41. 

7. In phren ., one of the perceptive faculties, of 
which the organ is said to be situated above the 
external anglo of the orbit of the eye, as high 
as the middlo of the forehead, on each side of 
the temporal ridge. This faculty is claimed 
to give the perception of melody or harmony. 
See phrrnolotjy . — In tune, in correct or properly ad- 
justed intonation; harmonious. — Out of tune, in incor- 
rect or improperly adjusted intonation ; inharmonious. — 
To change one’s tune, to alter one’s manner and way of 
talking. 

O gin 1 li\ o and brttik my life, 

I’ll gar yeehanne your tunc. 

Wedding of Unlit n Hood and Little John (Child’s Ballads, 

[V. 1S4). 

To sing another tune. Sec *f up.— To the time of, to 
the sum or amount of. [Colloq.] 

Will Hazard has got the liipps, having lost to the tunc 0 / 
five liundr’d pound, tho’ he understands play very well, no 
body better. Sicift, Tatler, >o. 230. 

tune (tun), r. : pyet. and pp. tuned , ppr. tunimj. 
tunc, n. Ct. attune.] I. (runs. 1. To adjust 
the tones of (a voice or a musical instrument) 
with reference to a correct or given standard of 
pitch or temperament. See tuning. 

Tunc your harps, 

Ye angels, to thnt sound. 

Dryden, Spanish Friar, ii. 1. 

2. To play upon ; produce melody or harmony 
from. 

When Orpheus tuned his lyre with pleasing woe, 
Livers forgot to iun, and winds to blow. 

Addison, Lpil. to Granville’s British Enchanters. 

3. To express by means of melody or harmony ; 
celebrate in music. 

Fountains, and ye that warble, as yo flow, 

Melodious murmurs, warbling time his praise. 

Milton, V. L., v. 10G. 

4. To give a special tone or character to; at- 
tune. 

To that high-sounding Lyre I tunc my Strains. 

Congreve, Pindaric Odes, i. 
In pence, Love tunes the shepherd’s reed. 

Scott, L. of L XL, iii. 2. 

5. To put into a state proper for any purpose, 
or adapted to produce a particular effect. 

Come, let me fune you ; glaze not thus your eyes 
With self-lovo of a vow’d virginity. 

Massinger and Dckkcr , Virgin-Martyr, li. 3. 

G. To bring into uniformity or harmony. 

Elizabeth might silence or tunr the pulpits ; hut It was 
impossible for her to silence or tunc the great preachers 
of justice, and mercy, und truth. 

J. It. Green, Short Hist. Eng., p. 430. 

n. intraux. 1. To give forth musical sound. 
7 ’iojui .7 to the water’s fall, 

The 6mall hints sang to her. 

Drayton, Quest of Cynthia. 

2. To accord with some correct or Riven stan- 
dard of pitch or temperament. — 3. To utter in- 
articulate musical sounds with tho voice; sin" 
without using words; hum a tunc. Imp. Diet. 
fltaro.] — To tune up, to bejrln to siiiR or play: as, 
birds tune up after a shower. [Colloq. ) 
tuneable, tuneableness, etc. Sco tunable , etc. 
tuned (tiind), a. f (. tunc + -td*.] Toned: usu- 
ally in composition: as, a shrill -tuned bell, 
tuneful (tun'fiil), a. [< tunr -4- -fulJ] Full of 
melody or tunr*. (o) Melodious: sweet of sound. 

The tuneful \oice was heaid from high. 

Dryden, Song for St. Cecilia’s Pay. 
(6) Producing sweet Founds; musical. 

The Minstrel was Infirm and old ; . . . 

His tuneful brethren all were dead. 

Scott, L. of L. XL, Int. 

tunefully (tun'ffd-i), nrfr. In a tuneful man- 
ner; harmoniously; musically, 
tunefulness (tunTul-nos), it. Tho stat-o or char- 
acter of being tuneful. 

tuneless (tiin'lcs), «. [< tunc + -fess.] 1. Un- 

musical; inharmonious. 
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How often have I led thy sportive choir, 

With tuneless pipe, beside the murmuring Loire ! 

Goldsmith, Traveller, 1. 244. 

2. Not employed in or not capable of making 
music. 

When in hand my tunelessc harp I take. 

Then doe I more augment my foes despight. 

Spenser, bonnets, xliv. 

3. Not expressed rhythmically or musically; 
silent ; without voice or utterance. 

On thy voiceless shore 
The heroic lay is tuneless now ; 

The hei oic bosom beats no more ! 

Byron, Don Juan, iii. 86. 

tuner (tiVnor), n. [< tunc + -tr 1 .] 1. One who 
tunes or puts in tium; also, one who makes 
music or sings. 

The pox of such antic, lisping, affecting fantasticoes, 
these new tuners of accents ! Shak., It. and J., ii. 4. 30. 

Our mournful Philomel, 

That rarest tuner. 

Drayton, Shepherd’s Sirena. 

Specifically — 2. One whose occupation it is to 
put musical instruments in proper tune and 
repair. 

There are a good many blind tuners. 

J. II. E icing. Story of a Short Life, viii. 

3. In organ-building, an adjustable flap or open- 
ing near the top of a flue-pipe, whereby the ef- 
fective length of the air-column may he altered, 
so as to alter tho pitch of the tons, 
tungt, «. An old spelling of tongue. 
tung-oil (tung'oil), w. [< (’hinese thing 4- E. 
o/7. J A fixed oil obtained from the seeds of 
tho tung-tree, Aleurites cordata, forming 35 per 
cent, of tlieir weight. It is produced in immense 
quantities in China, where it is universally employed for 
calking and painting junks and boats, and for varnishing 
and preserving all kinds of woodwork. In drying quality 
it sill passes all other known oils. It is nlso used foi light- 
ing, but is inferior for tho purpose to tea-oil. It is not 
known <n European commerce. Also tree oil or wood-off. 
Spoils' Encyc. Manuf. 

tun-greatt (tun'grat), a. [ME. tonne greet ; < 
tun 1 + great.] Having a circumference of the 
size of a tun. 

Every piler, the temple to sustenc, 

Was tonnc-grect, of iron bright and shenc. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 1130. 

tungstate (tung'stat), n. [< tungst(ic) 4- -a to 1 .] 
A salt, of tungstic acid: as, tungstate of lime. — 
Sodium tungstate, a crystalline salt prepared by roast- 
ing wolfram u itli soda ash. It is used as a mordant, und 
to render fabrics uninflammable. 

tungsten (tuug'sten), //. [= F. tuugstcnc = Sp. 

Pg. It. tungsteno = G. tungstcin , < few. tungsten 
{= Dan. tungstccn ), < tuug, heavy, = Dan. tung 
= Icel. thungr , heavy (cf . thuugi, a load, thunga , 
load), 4- sten, stone, = Dan. stern = G. stein = 
E. stone , q. w] 1. Chemical symbol, W; atomic 
weight, 184.4. A metal some of whoso ores have 
long been known (see wolfram and schcclitc ), 
but they were supposed to be compounds of tin. 
That scheelitc (tungstate of lime) was a compound of lime 
with a peculiar metallic acid was proved by Scheele and 
Bergman in 1781, and the composition of wolfram was also 
determined by the brothers DTlliujar a few years later. 
Metallic tungsten, as obtained bj tho reduction of the tri- 
uxid, is n gray powder haling a metallic luster and a spe- 
cific gra\ ity of 19.120 (lloscoe). The most interesting fact 
in regard to tungsten is that tungstcnifeious minerals, 
especially wolfram, ai e very frequent associates of the ores 
of tin. (See wolfram.) Tungsten has been experimented 
with in various ways, as in impro\ing the quality of steel 
by being added to it in small quantity ; but no alloy contain- 
ing tungsten has come into general use. (bee tungsten 
steel, under steel i .) A new alloy called ridcraphite, contain- 
ing a large percentage of iion, with some nickel, alu- 
minium, and copper, together with 4 per cent, of tung- 
sten, has recently been introduced ; this is said to resem- 
ble silver, and to be very’ ductile and malleable and not 
easily attacked by acids. Another alloy called minargent, 
consisting chiefly of copper and nickel, is said sometimes 
to contain a small percentage of tungsten. Tungsten is 
chemically related to molybdenum and uranium. Certain 
chemically reinaikable compounds of tungsten (tungstates 
with tungsten dioxid) have been employed as substitutes 
for bronze* powder. 

2. Tho native tungstate of lime. — Tungsten 
steel. See steel L 

tungstenic (tung-stoii'ik), «• [< tungsten + 

-ic.J Of or pertaining to or procured from 
tungsten; tungstic. 

tungsteniferous (timg-stcn-if'e-rusi. a. Con- 
taining tungsten. 

tungstic (tung'stik), a. [< tungst(en) + - ir .] 
Of or pertaining to or obtained from tungsten. 
— Tungstic acid, ail acid obtained by precipitating a so- 
lution of tungstic oxid in an alkali by the addition of an 
acid. It is dibasic having the composition II0WO4.— 
Tungstic oclier. Name as tungstite. 
tungstite (tung'stit ), n. [< tungst(cn) + -tto2.] 
Nativr oxid of tungsten, ootuiiTing in pulveru- 
lent form, of a bright -yellow color, usually in 
oomioofion wilh wolfram, tho tungstate of iron 
and mantra nosf*. Also called tungstic ocher . 
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tungstous (tung'stus), a. Same ns tungstic. 
tung-tree (tung'trc), n. [< Chinese Vung + E. 
tree.'] Tiie Chinese varnish- or oil-tree, Aleu- 
rites cordata, extensively grown in China for 
its oil product. See tung-od. 

Tungusic (tun-go'sik), ft. A designation -applied 
to a group of Ural-Altaic or Scythian tongues 
spoken by tribes in the northeast of Asia. The 
most prominent dialect is the Mancliu, spoken 
by the tribes who conquered China in 1G44. 
tunhoof (tun'kof), ??. The ground-ivy, Xcpcta 
Glcchoma . 

tunic (tu'nik), n. [< ME. * tun ike (?) (cf. tuni- 
clc) (cf. AS. tunicc, tunica: = OHG. tunihhu ); 
< OF. (and F.) tunique = Pr. Sp. Pg. tunica = 
It. tonica , < L. tunica, a tunic.] 1. In Horn, 
antiq a gar- 
ment like a shirt, 
or gown worn by 
either sex, very 
often an under- 
garment : hence 
a general term 
applied to gar- 
ments, of all pe- 
riods and mate- 
rials, which are 
worn depending 
from the neck, 
whether girded 
at the waist or 
not, or kept in 
place by other 
garments worn 
outside of them, 
and whether 
such garments 
are long and full 
or short and 
scant. Tims, the 
name is given to the 
Greek chiton in its 
various forms, to the 
carl} English gar- 
ment worn under 
the cloak, and even 
to the lmuberk of 
mail. In the breast 
of the tunic of the 
ancient Roman senator a broad vertical stripe of purple 
(called tat us clam*) was woven; the cquites woie two 
nairow parallel stripes (called angusti clan) extending 
from the shouldets to the bottom of the tunic. Hence 
the terms laticlavii and angusticlarii applied to persons 
of these orders See also cut under dola. 

TumcK 01 Tunicat, a Jerkin. Jacket, or sleeveless coat, 
formeily worn by Ptinces. Blount , Glossogrnphia (1070). 

2. At the present time, a garment generally 
loose, but gathered or ftirded at the waist, worn 
by women, usually an outer garment; a sort 
of wrap or eoat for street wear. 

Her Majesty wore a white satin petticoat, over which 
was a siher llama tunic, trimmed with silver and white 
blonde lace. First Year of a Silken Reign, p. 230. 

3. Ecclcs ., a vestment worn over the alb in the 
Roman Catholic Church and in some Anglican 
churches by the subdcacon or epistler at the 
celebration of the mass or holy communion, it 
is slmilai in shape and ctdoi to the dalmatic, but sometimes 
smaller and with le'-s ornamentation. 1 he bishop’s tunic 
is worn under the dalmatic, and is shorter than the sub- 
deacon’s. Sc v tuuulc. 

4. A military sureoat. — 5. In the British army, 
the ordinary latiguo-eout : applied usually to 
the < out of a private, but sometimes to that of 
an officer. [Colloq.] 

“Please show m« join Vietoiia t‘ro«s " “It’eonniy 
tunic, and that s in in} quartets in camp.’ 

J II. Bui n g, Stoiy ot a Short Life, vli. 
6. A natural covering; an integument. Specifi- 
call} — (a) In anal, a roieimg or investing part; a tuni- 
ele ; a coat, as of the ej eball, the stomach, or an artery. Sec 
tunica. {b)\nzu<il , one of the lay etsfoi filing the coveiing 
of an ascidian See Tunicata (with cut), ami cut under 
I.snrfm (c) In hot., an> loose memhianoiis skin not 
formed fiom epideinus the skin of a heed , also, the pc 
ridium of oeitain fungi — Albugineous tunic. Same as 
albuginea — Arachnoid tunic. Same as arachnoid, 3 — 
Inner tunic, in but. a membrane, more or less colored, 
which surrounds the nucleus or hynicnium in the genus 
IVrrMCfl/iri. situated immediately beueath the perithe- 
cium Leighton, But. Lichens. — Ruyscllian tunic. Same 
as chariocapillari <. — Talaric tunic. Sec talaric. and Ionic 
chiton, under chiton.— Vaginal tunic. See vaginal and 
njrl, l. 

tunica (tu'ni-kjj), n . ; pi. turncrc (-se). [XL., < 
L. tunica , tunic: see tunic.] Same as tunic. — 
Tunica abdominalls, the aponeuroses of the abdominal 
muscles of some animals, as the horse, foiniing a strong 
fascia or sheet for the support of the abdominal i lM-era.— 
Tunica adnata, one of the coats of the eyeball, lying be- 
tween the sclerotic pioper and the conjupctiwu It is the 
expansion of fibrous tissue, or aponeurosis, whereby the 
muscles of the eyeball ai e inserted into the sclerotic. Also 
called adnata, tunica albuginea.— Tunica adventitia. 
See adventitia.— Tunica albuginea. Same as albuginea. 
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—Tunica arachnoidea. (a) The arachnoid membrane, 
a thin membrane forming one of the coverings of the brain 
and spinal cord. ( b ) One of the layers of the choroid coat of 
the eye. — T uni ca choriocapillaris. Same as choriocapil- 
laris . — Tunica conjunctiva. Same as conjunctiva, l. — 
Tunica cornea pellucida. Same as cornea, 1.— Tunica 
granulosa, the granular lining of the cavity of a Graafian 
follicle.— Tunica intima. Same as intima.— Tunica 
muscularis mucosas, a thin and at places incomplete 
layer of smooth muscle-fibers in the mucous membraue of 
tlie alimentaiy canal. Also called simply muscularis mu - 
enttr.— Tunica propria, in mint.: (a) The proper coat of 
some structure, as an aitery; the layer which specially 
constitutes such a structure, as distinguished from other 
layers which may form a part of it by investing or lining it. 
The tunica propria of the spleen is a strong elastic con- 
nective-tissue coat lying immediately beneath the serous 
coat; that of the testis is defined under tunica vaginalis 
ted is. ( b ) Specifically, the membrane lining the bony laby- 
rinth of the car; the walls of the membranous labyrinth. 
— Tunica reflexa, the outer wall of the tunica vaginalis 
testis. — Tunica Ruysckiana. Same ns choriocapillaris. 
— Tunica vaginalis oculi, a sheathing fascia which sur- 
rounds the optic nerve and part of the eyeball, formed of 
fascia.— Tunica vaginalis testis, the serous investment 
of the testicle, formed of a pouch or process of the peri- 
toneum, usually a shut sac: it has two walls, the tunica 
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writers, and are also the largest families, represented by 
the numerous genera and species which come most fre- 
quently under observation, and to which the common 
name ascidian is specially pertinent. (See cuts under As- 
cidia and gastrulation.) A former broad ci arrangement, 
which ignoied the peculiarities of the Larvalia, was into 
two orders, by means of which the salps and the d olio- 
lids on the one hand were contrasted w'ith all other tuni- 
cates on the other ; and each of these orders had a num- 
ber of different names. Also called Ascidioida. 

tunicate (tii'ni-kilt), a. and n. [< L. tnnicatus, pp. 
of tunicarc, clotlie with a tunic, < tunica, tunic: 
see tunic.] I. a. 1. In zodl., coated; covered 
with tunics or integuments; specifically, en- 
veloped in membranous integuments or tunics, 
as an ascidian ; of or pertaining to the Titnica- 
ta ; tunicated. — 2. In entom., covered one by 
another, like a set of thimbles, as the joints of 
some antenme. — 3. In hot., covered with a tunic 
or membrane; coated.— Tunicate club or capitu- 
lum of an antenna, a club or capitulum formed of tuni- 
cate joints, the outer joints being visible only at the end. 
— Tunicate Joints, in entom., joints set one into another 
like funnels. 

II. n. If. A tunic. Blount. — 2. An ascid- 
ian, tunicary, or sea-squirt; any member of the 
Tunica ta. 

tunicated (tiVni-ku-ted), a. [< tunicate 4- -cd 2 .] 
Same as tunicate. — Tunicated bulb, a bulb composed 
of numerous concentric coats, as an onion. 

tunicin (tu'ni-sin), n. [< tunic(afc) 4- -in 2 .] 
The peculiar substance, resembling if not 
identical with vegetable cellulose, found in the 
integument of the tunicates; animal cellulose. 
Encyc. Brit., XXIII. GOO. 

tunicle (tu'ni-kl), v. [< ME. tuniclc, < OF.^h- 
niclc, < L. tunicula , dim. of tunica, tunic: see 
tunic.] 1. A tunic; especially, a fine, thin, or 
delicate tunic; a slight coat or covering. 

Hie humours and tuniclcs [of the eye] are transparent, to 
let in colours, and therefore thictuied with none them- 
selves. Evclijn, True Religion, I. 34. 

2. Ecclcs., same as tunic , 3. when used in the plu- 
ral it signifies both the dalmatic and the tunic. Also 
spelled tunaclc. 

Where there be many Priestes, or Dccons, there so many 
shnlbe ready to help the Priest . . . ns shall) c requisite: 
And shall lianc upon thciin lykewise the vestuies ap- 
pointed for their minister}’— that is to saye, Albes, with 
tunaclcs. 

Look of Common Prayer , Edw. VI., 1549 (ed. Pickering), fol. 

[ci. (The Supper of the Lord). 

tuning (tu'ning), n. [Verbal n. of tunc, r.] The 
act, process, or result of adjusting the intona- 
tion of a musical instrument. The process varies 
with the mechanical construction of the instrument. In 
stringed instruments, like the pianoforte, violin, harp, 
etc., it consists in adjusting the tension of the strings by 
means of tuning-pins or -pegs. In wind-instruments, like 
the flute, clarinet, trumpet, etc., it consists in adjusting 
the length of the tube by means of some kind of sliding 
joint or crook, so that the fundamental tone of the tube 
shall be correct. In a bell it consists in adjusting the 
thickness of the sound-how. In the organ it consists in 
various adjustments of the effective length of the air- 
column in line-pipes, or of the \ibmting pnit of the reed 
in reed-pipes. The inti icacy of the process depends chiefly 
on the number of separate tones whose intonation is fixed, 
and is most conspicuous in instruments with a keyboard, 
like the organ ami the pianoforte. On these instillments 
some system of compromise temperament is a necessity, 
if freedom of modulation is desired. Accordingly, great 
pains is taken to set the temperament in a single central 
octave, and all other octaves are then adjusted thereto. 
Tuning is much facilitated by the phenomenon of beats, 
especially in the case of the organ. Sec temperament and 
beat i. — Flat or French flat tuning, one of the methods 
of tuning a lute: so called because the French pitch was 
lower than that elsewhere used.— Pythagorean tuning. 
See Pythagorean. 

tuning-cone (tu'ning-kon), n. A cone of brass, 
usually hollow, used in tuning metal organ- 
pipes. When the pitch is to be raised tlic point of the 
cone is driven into the top of the pipe so as to increase its 
flare, and when the pitch is to be lowered the base of the 
cone is driven over the top of the pipe so as to decrease 
its flare. Also tuning-horn. 

tuning-crook (tu'uing-kriik), n. In musical in- 
struments of the brass wind group, a crook or 
loop of tube which may bo inserted to change 
the fundamental tone of the tube. 

tuning-fork (tu'ning-fork), n. A steel instru- 
ment with two prongs, designed to produce, 
when struck, a 
musical tone of 
some particular 
pitch. Its inven- 
tion is nsciibcd to 
John Shore, in the 
middle of the eigh- 
teenth century. 

Tuning-forks arc 
particularly useful 
because their tone 
is comparatively 
free from harmon- 
ics, and because 
their pitch is not 
disturbed by ordinary changes of temperature. They are 
therefore much employed in acoustical investigation and 
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Tunic or Chiton of Ionian form <o\er U is 
girded the Dionjsi u ncUris or f iwn skin>, 
from a Oreek amphora of the 4th century 
Ii C , found nt Peru i’ll (From “Monu- 
ment! dell’ Instituto.") 
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propria, upon the testis itself, and the tunica reflexa, 
separated from this by the cavity.— Tunica vasculosa 
Halleri. Same as choriocapillaris . — Tunica vasculosa 
testis, the pia mater of the testicle, a vascular layer un- 
derlying the tunica albuginea, 
tunicary (tu'ni-kn-ri), n.; pi. t uni caries (-riz). 

[< tunic 4- -ary.] A tunicato. 

Tunicata (tu-ni-kfi't;i), ??. pi. [NL., neut. pi. 
of tnnicatus, clothed with a tunic: see tunicate.] 
A class, superclass, or phylum of animals inter- 
mediate between and connecting the inverte- 
brates with the true vertebrates, now made a 
prime division of chordata animals (see Chor- 
data); the ascidians, tunicarios, or sea-squirts. 
The evidence of vertebrate affinity or character is chiefly 
in the larval state, when there is 
a sort of notochord, the urochord 
(see Urochorda), which in one group 
persists in the adult (see Apjrndicu- 
lariidtr). The tunicates are so called 
from the thick, tough, leathery 
integument or tunic, the name hav- 
ing been given by Lamarck in 181C 
to the forms then known, anil the 
cla«s having been placed in his sys- 
tem between the worms and the 
radiates. The tunicates bad before 
been regarded as polyps or oven as 
sponges ; with Cuvier they formed 
a division (A’urfn) of niolltisks; af- 
terwnrd and for many years they 
were considered ns molliiscohls, anti 
associated with or approximated to 
the hrachiopods and polyzoans. 

The discovery of the urochord by 
ICowalevsky in 1SG0 gave the first 
evidence of their proper position 
among chorilate animals, and con- 
sequently of their vertebrate ntllni- 
ty. They were thereupon regarded 
as the “ancestors” of the verte- 
brates, of which, however, they ap- one of tiie Tunicat*, 
pear rather to represent a degener- JJ* . *? 
atcor retrograde side-shoot. Thcdc- umal section* * * 

vclopmcnta! history islntilcateand (I< oral apcr t ur e; f. 
perplexing. Alternation of genera- ganglion: r, circlet of 
tlon has been determined for the tentacles; rf. branclii.il 
whole gioup, and 6omc members of 
It occur under tvo distinct forms. !he lugmLu! 

One of the most remarkable pecu- r, 1 inducts; /, csophi- 
liaiitics of Tunicata is the presence gc.-il opening; c. Mom- 
in the integument of tunicin, a kind '• 

of animal cellulose — cellulose hav- alonficc; m.cndostjle; 
ing been supposed to be peculiar heart.* 
to plants. Tunicates nre very dis- 
similar to one another in outward appearance, though they 
conform to a type of structuie most parts of w hieli can be 
clearly homologizcd with those of vertebrates. An ordi- 
nary simple ascidian resembles a leathern bottle fixed at 
the base, and provided with two openings, through one of 
which water is indrawn, and through the other of which 
it enn ho expelled with some force when the animal 
contracts, whence the name sea-squirt; other fanciful 
names nre sca-jiear, sea-peach, sca-purk , and sca-potato. 
Other tunicates, also fixed, arc social, aggregate, or colo- 
nial ; some arc free-swimming, or fixed and free at dilTei- 
ent stages of their development, and of the free forms 
some arc simple and others arc linked in chains. The 
salps and pyrosomes arc phosphorescent. All tunicates 
arc inaiine; most live on the shore or surface, lmt some 
at great depths. Their classification has been almost as 
changeable as their location hi the system. The arrange- 
ment ct II. Milne Edwards (182G, and long current with 
little modification) has been entirely remodeled. Ac- 
cording to the latest views, Tunicata rank as a class di- 
vided into three orders: (a) Larvalia , tailed when adult, 
icpresented by the family Appemliculariidir (see cut un- 
der Append icularia); (b) Thuliacca, free-swimming, sim- 
ple or compound, without a tall in the adult, and cither 
cyelomyarian ( Doliolidir ) or liemimyarian (Saljridic and 
Octaenemidn ) (see cuts under Doliolidir and Salpa ) ; and 
(e) Ascidiacea, of which there arc three groups or sttb- 
ordeis — (l) Salpiformcs, resembling salps in being free- 
swimming, colonial, and luminous, with one family, Py- 
rosomatid/F ; (2) Compositic, fixed, reproducing by gem- 
mation and so forming compound organisms, with seven 
families, of which Lotryllidic is the best-known, a member 
of it having been described in 1756; and (3) Simpliccs, fixed 
(exceptionally free) and solitary (rarely social — that is, 
imperfectly composite), with four families, Molgulidi r, 
Cynthiidiv, Ascidiidie, and Clarcllinidte. The last named 
are the social ascidians; the second and third families are 
each divided into subfamilies ranked ns families by some 
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lo furnish convenient standards of pitch. 
nrmutrr, ami poc pitch I . 
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Compare to- 


tuning-hammer ( l u'mng-liam'er), n. A wrench 
usc'd in tuning the pianoforte, consisting of a 


d 


HE= 



inter, with adjustable heads. 


lontr wooden handle with two hollow metal 
1 h*:i<N pip do to fit over the tuning-pins: so 
on 11< d h“'* 'u- "f its general shape, 
tuning-horn 1 l 'i'ning-horn), n, Same a< tuning- 

tuning-key « t ‘Vniug-ko), m. See l:iy\ 
tuning-knife i t’l'mng-mf), n. Same as reed- 
h’U. 

Same as tun- 


tuning-lever ('tu'ning-lpv'fer), n. 


tuning-peg (Tu'ning-peg), ?*. 
tuning-pin (tii'ning-pm), n. 

Vi{- ' 

tuning-slide (fu'mng-&lld), n. 

hT.il horn, 4 (<'). 

tuning- wire ^tu'ning-wlr), n 


S enpig, 1 (c). 
Same as tuning- 

Seo slide, 9 (c), 



-- v -v. — ...... Boo pipe 1 , 2 (ft). 

Tunisian (tu-nis'i-nn), a. nml )i. [— F. tinnsicn; 
n s Tum^ + I, a. Pertaining to Tunis, a 

li-gem-v and protectorate of France, in north- 
ern Africa, or to Tunis, its principal oitv. 

.IL I*. A native or an inhabitant of Tunis, 
tunist ^tu'ni^t), n. A tuner. Sedley Taylor , 
Sci<*n«*e of Music, p. 132. [Rare.] 
tunkftungkh n. [Cf. thump.'] A blow; a stroke; 
a lilt, [Prov. ling, and New Eng.] 

Tunker, n. See UunPcr 1 , 
tun-moot (tun 'mot), n. [Repr. AS. tungemot , 
< tun, tov. ii, 4- at mot, meeting: seo moot 1 -] In 
rarly Ei hl'it., an n^cinbly, court, or pluco of 
meeting of the town or village. Seo moot L 

Tin n- i i.o triftunl for believing that the tun-moot was 
» jii'lii'u! .• -ict. Its v m-l; was the ordering of the village 
lifv end Mi - \ ill !_'<• in<lu<tr) ; nml traces of this still pur- 
wu- m tf-tir 

./. It. < irem , Making of Copland, p. 187. 

tunnage miu'aih v. [< 4- -age. Cf. ton- 

nt'fi*.] A tnv or duty of so much per tun for- 
merly iinpovi d in England upon all imported 
v.'iin Sometimes spelled tonnage- and used 
chiefly in the phrase tunnage. (or tonnage) and 
ponndagi . See poundage 1 , 1. 

The p v li-imnit, w lilcli met on tlio ftli of November tin* 
dcr Ibijfnrd, «i.rinli>><d ingratitude l>y granting . . . fun. 
nno* at" 1 p undo ic for life. *“ 

tunnegnr (iunV-gitr;, u. 
tunnel (tm/cIV ». fEnrly mod. E. nUo tonne!, 
Imi mil; ( ME. tnnnitl, < OF. tonne!, later ton- 
nran, m.. a Inn. disk, ])ipo, n tunnel for par- 
tridges (F. t'jHi'inn, a tuu, cask, ton), also OF. 
I'wnrUe. F. t'lunillc, an arlior, arched vault, 
a tunnel fur part ridges, etc., dim. of tonne, a 
tun. cask, pipe; f-ee tun. ITcnco F. tunnel, a 
tumid (del. 7).] 1. The opening of n chimney 

for the passage of .‘■moke; a Hue. 

On, gr, o i Mnmiy, whose long fomieff thence 
l!i> * ni'il i f irtli threw. Sjx-nscr, 1\ Q., II. lx. 21. 

2. I [enc-, figu*‘:itively, a nostril. [Rare.] 


C'ltnc f-irrl- 


Tlic Oreatlie'id Svstcin of Tunneling ns used in tlie Hudson River 
Tunnel at New York 

.1, longitudinal vertical section; B. transverse section. looking 
toward bulkhead, C, elevation of shield, looking toward the face; 
D, detail view of the erector: a, shell; 6, shield ; r, brick bulkhead; 
d. platfornis In shield; d‘, nlatfonn at bulkhead; e, air-locks; f, 
Moir’s erector, wherebj the heavy ca$t-ir<*n v C jjments of the shell arc 
Idle I or carried into position; £, c upport for the erector, resting on 
the brackets h; r.opemn’sin the face of tl>e shield, through which the 
*ilt is caused to ilow hj pressure (as shown m A)\ j, JacY:s, by which 
the shield is pre «ed forward into the silt; /, l', railway-tracks, <he 
upper for the elector, the lower for tr importing excavated material 
to the elevator l, at the bulkhead ; rn, car, by which the excavated 
material pissed through the air locks is received for removal. 

the use of a cylindrical shield driven forward by hydrau- 
lic pressure; the excavation is lined with a cast-iron shell, 
and the Interspace between the shell and the sides of the 
excavation is lined with grout forced in by air-pressure. 
The shell is made of segments bolted together. Silt and 
mud arc forced through doors in the face of the shield, 
and excavated material is taken out through nir-locks in 
the bulkhead of the tunnel. The longest railroad-tunnel 
is the St. Gotthard, through the Alps (about 9 miles); the 
longest In the United States is the Jloosae tunnel, in west- 
ern Massachusetts (4J miles) 

8. In mining , any level or drift in a mino 
open at one end, or which may servo for an 
adit. See adit, 1. — 9. In cool., the under- 
ground burrow of some animals, when long and 
tortuous, as of the mole or of the gopher. — 
Pilot tunnel, a device for directing a tunnel in the pre- 
scribed grade, consisting of a flanged tube made tip of In- 
terchangeable plates which can be bolted to the shield 
and forced concentrically into the silt in advance of the 
face of the heading. From this measurements in any 
direction can he made to limit the cutting to the proper 
dimensions and distance from the center.— Tunnel of 
Corti, in anat., a canal, triangular in section, between the 
inner and outer pets of the slanting Cortian rods, filled 
with endolymph. Also Cortian tunnel. 

Siii/jI,*, const, liiit., $ :!2c. tunnel (tun'el), r.; prot. and pp. tunneled, tun- 
A funnel, llalliwcll. netted, ppr. tunneling, tunnelling. [< tunnel, ».] 
I. Ironx. 1. To form, out, ordign tunnel through 
or under. — 2. To form like a tunnel ; hollow 
out in length. 

Pome foreign birds . . . plat and weave the fibrous parts 
of vegetables together, and curiously tunnel them, and 
commodious!)* form them into neats. 

Dcrham, Fhysico-Thcol., iv. 13. 
3. To catch in a tunncl-not. 

II. infra ns. To form, cut, or drivo a tuimol. 
tunnel-disease (tun'ol-di-zoz*), n. A form of 
anemia caused by the parasite Dnclimius. 

The Italians who died from cholern in digging the Suez 
Canal, or from tunnel-disease in the St. Gothard Tunnel. 

Nineteenth Century, XXII lf >0 
[< tunnel + -erf 2 .] Pro- 


lit* d,.»- t •! t thi- -TMio filthy roguish tobacco, the finest 

id (1* tnln •( ' if v mild do a man good to pne the fume tunneled (tunVld), a 


L.JwJon, Every Man in his IJumou-, 1.3. 
1. Hr q funnel, 1. 

man's] barrel hath a continual spigot, 


3. A fiii.ii 

IIis[a>.iiiigloiIi 
but noOfoW; and, like an unthrift, lie spends more than 
h** gt t-5 Her. T. Adams, Works, I. Ml. 

4|. A long pipo-like passage rnado of wire, into 
which pail ridges were decoyed. 

Tonnrlfc, a tunndl or sfaulking horse for partridges . . . 
Tonur’di r, to take Partridges with a Tunnell or Htatilk- 
Inphor-t. Cot y rare. 

5. A tuniif)-net. — 6. An arched drain. [Prow 
Eng.] — 7. A gallery, passage, or roadway be- 
neath the ground, under the bed of a stream, 
or t hrough a hill or mountain. Tunnels are used in 
military op* rat iuti« in mining, In conveying water, nnd ns 
pvagew.ijp for vehicles and railway-trains. They are of 
riotis roiifdiurtinu, according to the character of the soil 


vielcd with a tunnel — Tunneled Bound. In m rg., n 
metallic pound having a central cavity or bore uy means of 
which It can be parsed over a more slender instrument pre- 
viously introduced, called a yuide : used when it is desired 
to effect an entrance through n very narrow passage, ns in 
tight stricture of tho urethra. See (found I, w. 
tunnel-head (tun'el-hcd), u. In metal., tho top 
of a blast- or shaft-furnace, 
tunnel-hole (tun'el-hol), n. Tlio throat of a 
blast-furnace. 

tunnel-kiln ((un'd-kil), n. A lime-kiln in 
which the fuel used is coal, as distinguished 
from a Hamr-hln , in which wood is used. E. 
JI. Knight. 

tunnel-net (tun'el-not), n. 1. A fishing-net 
with a wide mouth and narrow at the opposite 
end. — 2. Apart of a pound-net through which 
fish pass into tho bowl. [Lake Michigan.] 


r r‘,t;k tlirmitrli uliich tlicypnss. In sort .lit or »;md as In tunnel-pit (tun'el-pit), n. Same as tunnel- 
riorof thetunnel Islined , x v 1/7 


pubw:n> beneath a stream, the interlorof thetunnel Islined j f. 
with hi Jckuork, with, in soma instances, a shield of plate- . s naji. 
iron «.ut‘ bb* the bricks. In soil, Roft rock, or quicksands, tunnel-shaft (tun' el-shaft), n. 
bt.ivy tmsoniy lining is Fometimes reijulred. In solid 
rock, a simple excavation Is generally sufficient, as In many 
of the shorter railroad-tunnels. The section of a tunnel 
Is usually a ojlindrfoal or elliptical arch, with sometimes, 
in soft soils, ail fnveited arch belqjv. The earlier modern 
tunnels were excavated by hand-drilling and blasting: but 
rnaehlnc-drllling, by means of compressed air, has been 
brought to great perfection, and the rate of progression has 
been Inci cased and the cost of excavation reduced. In 
the Grc'iflwnd system of tunneling, the tunnel is made by 


A shaft sunk 
from the top of tho ground to moot a tunnel at 
a point between its ends, 
tunnel-vault (tun'el-valt), v. In arch., a bar- 
rel- or cradle-vault; a semicircular vault. See 
cylindrical vaulting , under cylindric. 
tunnel-weaver (tun'ol-we // v6r), «. Any spider 
of tho group Tcrritcluriie : distinguished from 
orb-weaver. 


Tupaia 

tunning (tun'ing), n. [Verbal n. of tun 1 , u.] 

1. The act of brewing; also, that which is 
brewed at one time. 

You have some plot now, 

Upon a tunning of ale, to stale the yeast. 

S. Jonson, Devil is an Ass, i. 1. 

2. Tlio process of being put into a cask or tun. 

So Skelton-laurcat was of Elinour Humming, 

But she the subject of the rout and tunning. 

D. Jonson, Tale of a Tub, v. 3. 

tunning-cask jftun'ing-kask), n.* A cask in 
which fermented ale is stored when racked 
off. See tun 1 , v. t. 

tunning-dish (tun'ing-dish), n. If. Same as 
tun-dish . — 2. A wooden dish used in dairies. 
Hi ulli well. [Prov. Eng.] 
tunny (tun'i), n . ; pi. tunnies (-iz). [Formerly 
also tunnic , tuny, tonny , sometimes thunny; ap- 
par. a dim. form of what would reg. be *ton, 
< OF. ton, thon , F. thou — Pr. thon = It. tonno, < 
L. tkunnus, thynnns , ^IL. also tninus, prob. also 
* tunnuSf < Gr. Oinn'og, Orvog, a tunny, prob. lit. 
1 darter ,' 1 < Ovvctv, dart along.] A scombroid fish 
of tho genus Orcynus , as 0. thynnns. Thegermon, 
or Iong-llnncd tunny, is 0. germo or alalonga. (See cut un- 
der albacorc.) The true tunny of the Mediterranean and 
Atlantic waters lias been the object of an important fish- 
ery, systematically conducted from remote antiquity, as 
by the Tlienicians, to the present day. It is one of the 
largest food-fishes, grovi ing to a length of 10 feet, and ac- 
quiring a weight of one thousand pounds or more. It is 
a near relative of the bonito and albacore, but is distin- 
guished from the latter by the much shorter pectoral fins ; 
the body is deepest about the middle, whence it tapers 
rapidly to a slender caudal peduncle ; there are eight or 
nine short separato finlets behind the dorsal and anal fins ; 
tho dorsals are two, of which the first rises high in front; 
the caudal fin is very short, but its upper and unde: lobes 
extend high and low. The color is dark-bluish above, and 
below grayish, irregulaily silvery. The tunny is a fish of 
the high sens, but periodically wanders in large shoals 
coastwise. The flesh is eaten fresh, or preserved in salt or 
in oil. 

To see the small fish Tuny scape the net. 
llcyicond , Dialogues (Works, ed. Pearson, 187-1, VI. 171). 

tun-sholl (tuii'sliel), n. In conch., a, tun. Seo 
Dotiidie, and cut under Dolinin. 
tuny (tu'ni), a. [< tune + -jd.] Abounding in 
tunes ; characterized by melody, especially as 
distinguished from harmony. [Colloq.] 

I. et our modern (esthetes, who sneer nt Mozart for being 
tuni/, say u hat they will. X. nnd Q., 7th ser., XI. 30. 

tup (tup), ii. [Sc. also tij>; < ME. tup/ic, titpc, 
a ram. Cf. LG. tiiji/icu. toppen, pull by tho hair.] 

1. A ram; the malo of the sheep. 

Nowc puttc nmongc the shepe thaire tuppes white, 

Not oonly woolled, but also thftir tongc. 

Palladius, Husbondrio (E E. T. S ), p. ICC. 

2. In mcch. ingin., tho mass which forms tho 
striking face of a tilt-, drop-, or steam-ham- 
mer. It is usually so arranged that it can bo 
removed when worn out or broken. Gun Foun- 
dry Board Report, p. 37. 

tup (tup), r . ; pret. and pp. tupped, ppr, tupping. 
[< tup, 7?.] I. trans. 1. To cover or copulate 
with : used specifically of a ram. Shale., Othel- 
lo, i. 1.89. — 2. To butt. [Prov. Eng.] — 3. To 
bow to before drinking. llalliwcll. [Prov. Eng.] 

II. intrans. 1. To copulate, ns a ram. — 2. To 
butt, as a ram. [Prov. Eug.] 

Tupaia (tu-pa'iii), n. [NL. (Sir S. Raffles, 1821), 
from a native name.] The typical genus of tho 
family Tupaiiiltc, the squirrel-shrews, coutain- 



!’ nr r in j; (Tufaui Javanica), 
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Tupaia 

in" several species of India, the Malay penin- 
sula, and various Malayan islands. They are 
pretty little creatures of aiboreal habits, w ith Ion? bushy 
tails, feeding upon fruits and insects with the general as- 
pect anti manneis of squill els, Some are called banxriivj 
and tana. Also written Titpaja, Tupaya. 

Tupaiidse (tu-pfi-i'i-de), n.pl. [NL. , < Tupaia + 
-idse.] A fnmi ly of squirrel-like arboreal and di- 
urnal insectivorous mammals. They have a devel- 
oped CtTcum, a comparatively lai pc brain-ease, completed 
orbits, laige zygomatic arches, bttllate t)»ipuiic lames 
tibia and iibula sepaiate, tlie pubic s.vmphyM* bmp, the 
bind limbs moderately exceeding the foil in hngth, and 
thlrty-eicht teeth. Thei c are at least 2 genera, Tupaia, the 
banxrings. and Ptilocercus , tlie pentails, inh ibiting A«h 
and Malaysia, w ith scveial species. Fee cuts umlei Ptdn- 
cercus and Tupaia. A ho U'upatad.r. 

tupelo (tu'pe-lo), n. [Ames Ind.] Ono of sev- 
eral species ot Xyssa , most commonly X. syl- 
vatica (A. m nit) flora), the pepperidgc.snur-guni, 
or black-gum.* See black-gum, and cut under 
Xyssa. Tlie «our tupelo is K. capitata, others iso called 
gcgihcr-plum and 0 fccchcc lime . (Sec fiwir’t) 'lhe large 
tupelo, cotton- or tupelo-gtim, is X. unijlnra , a huge tree 
of deep swamps and river-bottoms in the southern United 
States. Its wood, which is light, soft, and unvv edgeablo, 
is used in turner), lnigely for wooden ware, for wooden 
shoes, etc.; that of the loot is used for the lloats of nets. 
Sargent. -Tupelo tent, a small tod of tupelo which is in- 
seitcd into the mouth of the womb when it Is desired to 
dilate this p centre. The tupelo elicit* this by increasing 
in size tliiough absorption of the lluhls of the parts. 

Tupistra (tu-pis'lrji ), a. [XL. tKer, 1814), so 
called trorn the shape of the si igma ■ < Gr. rerir, 
or rt'T«f, a mallet, < nrrf.r, strike: see* lype.] 
A genus of liliaceous plants, of the tribe Asjd- 
distrar. It is characterized by (lowers in a dense cjlin- 
drical spike with spreading peilanth lobes, and a thlek 
peltate stigma which is deeply lobed or is neatly entire 
and closes the tin oat of the flower. There ate 11 or I spe- 
cies, natives (I f Bui mu and of tlie Ilimala>as. The) me 
perennial hetbs, with long ample leave* contracted into 
an elect petiole, glowing from a thick rhizome which is 
either elongated or •■hurt and tuberous The % lolet or lurid 
flow ci s> aie sessile, clouded betw ecu smaller green or sen- 
nous bracts unon an erect or recurved scam*. Tiny an* 
know » ns wain t flint cr. T. squaUda, the miginal species, 
and T. nutan*, the nodding mullet-flow or, are sometimes 
cultivated undei glass 

tup-man (tup'man). n. A breeder of or denier 
in tup*. [Local, Kng.] 

tupsee (tup'se), u. The mango-fish, Polymmus 
paradoxus. 

tuque (tuk), n. [Canadian V. form of F. toque , 
a cap: s< e togm .J A cap wnni in Canada. See 
the quotation. 
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But the tiupu is di'-nppt uing, wear* sorn to *uy, and 
ordinary caps .m taking it-> plan. It duin served to 
mark tin habit tnt. It i> ‘•omething like a long ■docking, 
knit and do-ul .it both end*-, ami one end biing jm*-lud 
into the otliei todouldi it, it ih di iwn uvi r tin he.oi down 
the li.uk of tin nuk, and imlnd nvu the whole face 
and shoulders, if m< t — m . . The *.vdi . . . lets in en 
adopt* <1 is an inmniMit.il and n-« fill uppt tillage t>> the 
citizens mil the Minn -slmc ( lnl»*« have adopted the tuque. 

t’h' ('• nttirii, II. 1M. 

tuquoque dll kwo'kuci. [< L. tu guogiif. *tbou 
too,’ l. o. • you have done the same tiling,’ or 
•\ou‘r»* anot lu r*: tn = I', thou; gnogia, aNo, 
too, peihaps ong. ' gunuigm , (. (jitoni, tjuum, as, 
when, 4- -gut . mid.] A retort consisting of a 
ehtiige or accusation similar to that which has 
been made b\ him *s antagonist, as in tlie civ-e 
of a peis'in charged with bnben who replies 
Unit his a ecu si i ’s ha ml- are not clean of eorrup- 
tion; also used attributive]) : as, the tu gnogiif 
argument is not conclusive. 

tur itor *, ». Tin* urus. 

turacin (to'rn-Mn ), n. [< tnraron . touracou, + 
-in-.] The re l or erinison eolunng matter of 
the feat In rs of tlu* turakoo. In '■olution tumcin 
give*! two •ib-orptimi-b unis of its Kp« . until like tlio«-c of 
o\) hemoglobin It umt.iin* ab mt *-i\ j»» r « cut of cop- 
per, whh li cannot Ik i*-ol.iUd without dt -tuning the pig- 
ment Tumi in is suil to wash out nmie or It L during the 
rainy season leaving the feathers that were se.irlit of a 
pinkish white 

turacOU, U See turakon. 

turacoverdin »tu ra-ko-verMim, «. [< tnraro 

+ F. ml, gieen (see rerd). + -///-.] The green 
coloring matter of the feathers ot the tuiakoo. 

Turacus (tu'rii-kiis), u. [XL. M’mirr. 1800), < 
F. touraco or touracou.] A genus of turakoos, 
now restricted to species with feathered nos- 
trils, as T. perstt , T. corythaix, and about 12 
others. It has several synonym 4 -, the most 
prominent of which is t*or//7/mu*(IlIiger, 1811). 
Also Touraco. 

turakoo (to'ra-ko), ». [Also tnrakn , luraco , 
tourokoo, touracou, touraco, otc. (NL. Turacus)] 


6532 

an African name.] A bird of tlie family Muso- 
phagiilcc and any of tlie genera Turacus (or Cory - 
thaix), Schi~orJns , etc.; a kind of plantain-eator: 
sometimes extended to all the birds of this fam- 
ily. The species are numeiou*. all Afiican, of large size 
and striking appeal ance. In the membcis of the genus 
Turacus the plumage is mostly bright-green and rich-red, 



and there Is nn elegant helmet-like crest which the birds 
instnu(l) erect when excited or alarmed. They live In the 
woods iii small companies, and their voice is v cry loud ami 
harsh. One of the best-known Is T.corgthnix, the white- 
crestul turakoo of South Africa. The Senegal turakoo is 
T. jH'rsa. Another Is Schizurhi* africanwtol West Africa. 
The pray turakoo Is a plainer species, S. concnlnr, of South 
Africa. Tlie giant tuiakoo, Cori/th:ct>la crotata (fornieilv 
Turacus gigantcus, T. crista tu <. Mustqthaga cri*tata, etc., 
the blue eumssuvv of l.atbam, lvi*l), is n plantain-e.iter 
very near the species of Muxnphaga proper, with oval ex- 
posed nostril*, and a helmet erc*t ; the plumage is chlclly 
verditer-blue, without crimson ; the tall has a broad black 
subtennlnnl bar; the bill ks)ellow and scarlet; the e) es 
arc red. the total length is *js inches. This tumkoo in- 
habits West and Central Africa. 

Turanian (tfi-ru'ni-nn), a. and a. [< Turan (see 
Iranian) 4- -irni.] A word loosely and indcfi- 
iiitclv used to designato n family of Inngmiges, 
boniotimes ajqdied to tlie Asiatic languages in 
general outside of tlie Indo-Kuropean and Se- 
mitic families, and so including various discor- 
dant and independent families, but sometimes 
used especially or restrict edlv of the Urnl-Al- 
tnie or Scythian family. 

turbt, n. [< L. turbo, a crowd.] A troop; a 
throng or crowd. 

In tlh* pcctind turbs was Maistcr C’oradin. 

Huh. of Prunin', 1. 1S>. 

Alle the tnurbe of di lulll* llev iug In the av er fk (Me back- 
wnrilt*. (ioMrn Isgend, fol. *JI. (Pichnr%l«nn Supp.) 

turba (tcr'b;i), n. [L., a crowd: see turbid, trou- 
ble.] The chorus in medieval passion-plays, 
representing the Jewish populace. 

tUTDan (ter'ban), n. [Karly mod. F. also tur- 
band, t urban t . turbent, turribant, tnrbauto = MI). 
turbant = G. Sw. Dan. turban, < OF. turban, tur- 
hant, V. turban = Sp. Pg. It. tnrbantc; also in 
a more orig. form, early mod. K. tulihan, tolli- 
ban, tulihant. lolibant, tultjuint , tnhpant, toli- 
jKtnc = 1). tulband, tulpc, < OF. totiban, hdlipan, 
tnlopan (ML. tnhpautns , also tuhpa ); < Turk. 
tuUund, dulbcml — Ar. dulband, < Pers. Ilind. 
dnlhand, a turban. From tho same source is K, 
tulip, lit. ‘a turban’: see tulip.] 1. Tho dis- 
tinctive head-dress of men of tlie Moslem na- 
tions, consisting of a scarf or shawl wound 
around the tarboosh. The color ami material of the 
scarf ililfer with the rank and position of the wearer, 



Turl».inscjf Moitirn Lci.intincs. 

i, green turkin rf Moh.iinineilin s-ilr.Min this case a poorwatcr- 
carrirr) ; s. tnrh.in of Manjnitc (Christian) priest ; 3, turh in of citizen 
of I) liniscus 

though not uniformly. Tims, a sherif, or descendant of 
Mohannned, is entitled to wearngreen wrapperior the tur- 
ban, and the doctors of the law sometimes wear a turban 
of extraordinary size, of which the exact 6tyle, number of 
turns in the twist, etc., arc Important. 


turbid 

Old Cybele, nrayd with pompous pride, 

Wearing a Diademe embattild wide 
With hundred turrets, like a Turribant. 

Spcnccr, ¥. Q., IV. xi. 2S. 

Vpon his head was a tolipane with a sharpe end stand- 
ing vpw arils halfc a yard long, of licb cloth of golde. 

IlaUugt's Voyages, I. 346. 

They wrappe and fold together . . . almost as much 
linnen upon their heads as the Turks doe in those linnen 
caps they weave, which are called Turbcnts. 

Coryat , Crudities, I. 90. 

2. A modification of the Oriental turban, worn 
by women in Europe and America during tho 
first half of the nineteenth century. 

I was anxious to prevent her from disfiguring her small 
gentle mousey face with a great Saraccn’s-liead turban. 

Mrs. Gaskcll, Cranford, ix. 

3. A head-dress consisting of a bright-colored 
handkerchief or square of cotton, worn by negro 
women in tho West Indies and the southern 
United States. 

A black woman in blue cotton gown, rcd-and-yellow 
Madras turban, . . . crouched against tlie wall. 

G. II\ Cable, Au large, i. 

4. During the latter half of tho nineteenth cen- 
tury, a hat consisting of a crown either without 
a brim or with a brim turned up close alongside 
tlie crown, worn by women and children. — 5. 
In her., a high rounded cap, supposed to bo tho 
official head-dress of the Sultan of Turkey: it 
is usually represented with plumes attached 
to its sides, with jeweled clasps, and the like. 
Also called Turkish crown. — 6. In conch., the 
spiro of a univalve shell. See spire-, 2, and uni- 
valve (with cuts).— Hamamouchi turban, a kind of 
cap, made in supposed imitation of a Turkish turban : the 
name is taken from Molitre's play “I,e Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme." 

turbandt (U*r'band), n. Same as turban. 
turbaned (ter'band), a . [< turban + -cd~.] 

Wearing a turban. 

A malignant and a turban'd Turk 
Beat a Venetian. Shak., Othello, v. 2. 353. 

turban-shell (ter'ban-shel), n. The test or easo 
of a sca-urcliin. 

turban-stone (tt'r'ban-ston), n. The typical 
form of Mohammedan tombstone. It is*a low 
cylindrical pillar with a representation of a 
t urban carved on its top. 
turbantt, ». An obsolete form of turban. 
turban-top (ter'ban-top), n. A plant of tho 
genus Helvetia, a kind of fungus or mushroom, 
turbary (tcr'ba-ri), n. [< ML. turbaria, < L. 
turba, turf: see far/ 1 .] 1. In lair , a right of dig- 
ging turf on another man’s land. IHackstonc. 

Turbaric (Turbaria) is nn Interest to dig Turves upon a 
Common Kitdiin, fol. 91. Coircll's Intcrjiretcr. 

2. A pout-bog, peat-moor, or peat-swamp ; any 
locality where peat occurs in considerable 
quantity. See the quotation under prat-moor. 

A small bit of turbary land, given tip by the paiisli to the 
curate for teaching a rchool. 

Paines, Hist. Lancashire, II. 6S3. 
Common Of turbary. See common, 4. 

Turbellaria (tt*r-bo-hl'ri-ji), n. pi. [XL., so 
called in allusion to the currents caused by their 
moving cilia; < L. turba , a crowd, + -clla + 
-aria.] A class of worms, or an order of flat- 
worms, characterized by the filiation of tho 
body, by means of which they set up little cur- 
rents or vortices of water; the whirl- worms. 
The name wa* giv en in 1S31 by Lhrenberg to worms which 
bad long been known as j<lanariau* (see Planarida), and 
was a mere substitute for or s-)non)m of the earlier des- 
ignation. It has been u*ed with vaiious extensions and 
restriction*, and has included the nemciteans or Fo-callcd 
rh) uchocielouR tilth ellarians (see Xcnu lira). These art 
now excluded, and the Turlxilaria, a* an order of flat- 
worms, are those whose hotly is ciliated and which have a 
mouth and with few exceptions an alimentary canal, but 
no mins. Most of them fall in the two main divisions ol 
rhabdoeoelous and dendroca?lous turbcllarinns, according 
to tlie simple or branched condition of tlie alimentary ca- 
nal. Tlu*y arc mainly free-svvi mining vvoinis, some of mi- 
croscopic size, others several inches long; some forms in- 
habit fresh and others salt water. Sec cuts under Dendro 
cada, Jthabdocaia, and Phynchoeaia. 

turbellarian (tOr-be-UVri-nn), 11 . and n. [< 
Turbcllariit + -nn.] I. «. Causing little cur- 
rents or vortexes of water by ciliary action, as 
tho moro minute members of the class Tnrbel- 
Inrin; belonging to tliis class, as a worm. 

II. n. A member of the class Turbellaria. 
turbellariform (tcr-be-lar'i-fdnn), a. [< NL. 
Turbellaria, q. v., + L .forma, form.] Like or 
likened to a turbellarian : as, the turbellariform 
larva of Italanai/lonnus. 
turbetht, n. An obsolote form of htrpelh. 
turbid (tcr'bid), a. [< L. lurbitlit.i, disturbed, < 
turbarc, disturb, < turba , mass, throng, crowd, 
tumult, disturbance. From tho same source arc 
E. disturb, trouble, turbine, etc.] 1. Properly, 
haring tho lees disturbed; in a moro general 



turbid 

"lapse, muddy; foul -with extraneous matter; 
thick; not clear: used of liquids of any kind, or 
of color. 

Though their stream is loaded with sand, and turbid 
with alluvial waste. 0. IT. Holmes, Autocrat, iii. 

2. Confused; disordered; disquieted; disturbed. 

I had divers Fits of Melancholy, and such turbid Inter- 
nals that used to attend close Prisoners. 

Howell, Letters, ii. SO. 

A grim man inaflannel shirt, lintless and with tur&id red 
hair. George Eliot, Felix Holt, xxi. 

Turbida? (t6r'bi-do), n. pi. [NL. (J. E. Gray, 
1S40), irrog. < Turbo 4- •id a? J Samo as Turbin - 
idx. 

turbidity (t6r-bid'i-ti), n. [= Sp. turbiedad = 
It. tnrbklitd ; < turbid + -tty.] Tho state of be- 
in^ turbid; turbidness. 

turbidly (t&r'bid-li), adc. 1. In a turbid ormud- 
dy manner.— 2. With disorder or roughness; 
boisterously; vehemently. [Rare.] 

A person of small merit is anxiously jealous of imputa- 
tions on his honour; . . . ouo of great merit turbidly re- 
sents them. 

Young, Estimation of Human Life, (/iic/iardjon.) 
turbidness (t6r'bid-nes), n. The state or qual- 
ity of being turbid; turbidity, 
turbillion (tSr-hil'yon), it. T< F. tourbillon = 
Sp. furhion s= Pg, tufbilhdo, < L. turbo (turbin-), 
a whirl, whirlwind, hurricane: see turbine."] A 
whirl ; a vortex. 

Each of them is a sun, moving on its own axis, In the 
centre of its own vortex or turbillion. 

Steele, Spectator, No. 472. 

Turbinacea (tfcr-bi-im'sf-jj), n.pl [NL., < Tur- 
bo (Turbin-) + -acea.] Same as Turbinidrc. La- 
niard', 1822, 

turbinaceous (tfcr-bi-nii'shius), a. [Erroneous 
form for n turba cants , < ML. turba , turf, + 
-«<vous.] Of or belonging to turf or peat; turfy; 
peaty. [Rare.] 

The real turbinaceous flavour no sooner reached the nose 
of the Captain than the beverage was turned down his 
throat with symptoms of most unequivocal applause. 

Scott, St. Honan’s Well, xiii. 

turbinal (t£*r'bi-nal), a. and «. [< L. turbo (iur- 
bin-), a lop, + -u?.*] I. a. Same ns turbinate. 

II. ii. In zobl. and anat. : (a) A turbinate 
bone ; one of the spongy or scroll-like bones of 
the nasal passagos specified as cthmoturbinal , 
maxUloturhinal , and sphcnoiurbinal (seo the dis- 
tinctive names). Seo turbinate, and tho phrases 
there, (b) In tho Ophidia , a bone of tho skull 
different from (a). Seo tho quotation, and cut 
under Pythonidx. 

Forming the floor of the front part of the nasal cham- 
ber, on each side, i3 a large concavo-convex bone, which 
extends from the ethmoidal septum to tho maxilla, pro- 
tects the nasal gland, and is commonly termed a turbinal ; 
though, if it be a membranc-bonc. It tioc3 not truly corre- 
spond with the turhlnals of the higher Vertebrata. 

Hurley, Anat. Vert., p. 2<M. 
Alin as al turbinaL Seo alimsal. 
turbinate (tCr'bi-imt), a, [= F. turbine = Sp. 
Pg. turbinado = It. turbine to, < L. turbinatus, 
shaped liko a top or cono, < turbo ( turbin -), a 
top : see turbine.] 1 . Shaped like a whipping- 
top. Specifically— (a) In hot., shaped like a top or a cono 
inverted; narrow at the base and broad at the apex; as, 
a turbinate germ, nectary, or pericarp. (6) In couch. , spiral, 
as a univalve shell ; whorl ed from a broad base to an apex. 
2. In anat., whorled or scroll-liko in shape; 
turbinal; spongy in texture, or full of cavities: 
applied to certain bones and parts of bonos in 
the nasal fossa?. — 3. Whirling in the manner 
of a top. —inferior turbinate bone, a distinct bone 
attached to the nasal surface of the superior maxillary 
bone, separating the middle from the infcrlornasal fossa; 
the inaxilloturbinaL See cuts under mouth and nasal.— 
Middle turbinate bone, an indefinite lower section of 
the lateral mass of the ethmoid.— Superior turbinate 
bone, an indefinite upper part of the lateral mass of the 
ethmoid. The superior and middle turbinate bones, ta- 
ken together, are the cthmoturbinal hone. See cuts un- 
der mouth and nasal. — Turbinate crest. See turbinated 
crest, under crest.— Turbinate process. See process. 
turbinate (tGr'bi-nat), v . ; pret. and pp. turbi- 
nated, ppr. turbinating. [< L. turbin at us, like a 
top: see turbinate , «.] X, trans. To fashion like 
a top. Bailey , 1731 — Turbinated crest. See crest. 

II. intrans. Torevolvelikeatop; spin; whirl. 
[Rare.] 

turbin at e-lentiform (tSr'bi-nat-len^ti-fonn), 
a. In hot., between turbinate and lentiform in 
shape. 

turbination (tfer-bi-na'shon), n. [<L. turbina- 
lio(n-), a pointing in the f orm of a cono, shaped 
like a top, < turbinatus, cone-shaped: see tur- 
binate.] 1. ’The act of turbinating, or the state 
of being turbinate. Bailey, 1727, — 2. That 
which is turbinated; a whorled or scroll-like 
formation, as a shell. 
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turbine (t&r'bin), «. [< F. turbine s= Sp. tur- 
bina, turbine, = It. turbine, a whirlwind, < L. 
turbo (turbin-), 
also tiirben, 
anything that 
whirls around, 
a wheel, a top, 
a whirlwind, < 
turbare , dis- 
turb, move, < 
turba, distur- 
bance, uproar, 
turmoil, nlso a 
crowd : seo tur- 
bid.] A water- 
wheel driven by 
tho impact, or re- 
action of a flow- 
ing stream of 
water, or by im- 
pact and reac- 
tion combined. 

Turbines arc usual- 
ly horizontally rota- 
ting wheels on ver- 
tical shafts. They 
are of various con- 
structions, and may 
he divided into rr- 
action turbines, or 
those actuated sub- 
stantially by the re- 



Tuibine. 

. cylinder; t>, lower flange of ease; e. 


action of tllC water gates, which also act as guides to direct the 
passing • through How Upon the bucket^andwhlch arepi voted 


h k medially to balance the hydrostatic pressure 

them (their buck- upon them: af, upper flange, or crown-plate; 
Cts moving lit a dl- gate-pinion, which gears with the toothed 
rection opposite to Segment/. connected by an arm with the 
that Of the flowl: gate-arm hub a h, h, gate-rods piroted 
• , il at ‘heir inner ends to sr, and at their out- 

Xinpulte turbuies, or cr ends to the gates c.c, by which mecha- 
tliose principally msm the turning of the njmone causes the 
driven by impact opening or closing of the gates; r, gate 
against tlieir blades P in,on shift, either operated independently 
n„ainsi uicir mimes pr controlled by a governor for regulating 
the flow of water to the buckets ; J. sleeve, 
which Is held by the bush t and set screws 
on the shaft /, the sleeve holding the gate- 
hub in position ; tu, clutch-coupling for con 


bnekets (the 
buckets moving 
with the flow); and 
combined reaction 
and impulse wheels, 
which include the 
heat modem types 
of turbines They 
nrc nlso distin- 


neetlng with a shaft for transmitting power. 
A is a vertical section, with two diagrams, 
showing bridge-tree »r, which carries the 
locust or lignum-vitrc step 0. fitted to a con- 
cave bearing tn the bottom of the shaft /. 
Jt also shows the upper and central dis- 
* * ind the lower and ver- 


dill- charge-buckets /, 

guislicd, by the treat discharge-buckets q. 


manner in which 
the; 
tra. 


?v discharge the water, into outward-, vertical -, or ecu- 
•l-dif charge wheels. In some types of turbines the dis- 
charge is partly vertical and partly central. Suclt is the 
case w ith (lie wheel shown in the cut, which is consti uctcd 
and set so that the water enters at the perimeter of the 
case. Jly the modem turbine n very high percentage of 
the potential energy of water Is converted intowork while 
passing through the wheel. Compare cut under scroll.— 
Air-turbine, a wheel of turbinate form driven by wind, 
or nir ejected from a pipe or tube.— Journal-turbine, a 
turbine having n downward discharge, as distinguished 
from those in which tho discharge is outward, oblique, 
combined, etc.— Steam turbine, a turbine impelled by 
steam-jets, the steam impinging upon \nnes or buckets 
on the circumference of a rotating disk or cylinder. The 
steam turbine has come into common use, nnd competes, 
in its economical performance, with the simpler ami less 
economical types of standard steam-engine. 

turbine-dynamometer (tGr'bin-di-nn-mom'e- 
tfcr), n. In hydraulic engin., a modification of 
tho Prony brake, which adapts that device for 
application to vertical shafts or to horizontally 
revolving wheels on vertical shafts, it is uBcd 
more especially for testing the power delivered from tur- 
bines (whence the name). A spring-scale is used Instead 
of a weight In applying the brake-band. Compare Frany's 
dynamometer. 

Turbinella (tfcr-bi-nel'ii), n. [NL. (Lamarck, 
1799), < Turbo (Turbin-) + dim. term, -clla.] 
The typical genus of 
the family Turbincl - 
l id re. T. pyrum is tho 
famous chank (which 
seo, with cut). 

Turbinellids? (U*r-bi- 
ncl'i-do), v. pi. [NL., 

< Turbinella + -kite.] 

A family of largo ma- 
rine gastropods, whose 
typical genus is Turbi- 
nella; 'the so-called 
false volutes, turnip- 
shells, or pap-boats. 

Tlie principal genus, besides the type, is Cynodonta (or 
Vasum). 

turbinelloid (ter-bi-nel'oid), a. Of or relating 
to tho family Turbincllidse. 

turbine-pump (tGr'bin-purap), it. A pump in 
which water is raised by tho action of a turbine- 
wheel driven by exterior power in the opposite 
direction from that in which it turns when used 
as a motor. Also called jiropcUer-pttmp. Com- 
pare turbine. 

Turbin ids (t£r-bin'i-de), w. pi. [NL., < Turbo 
(Turbin-) 4- -h?zc.] A family of scutibranchiate 


turbot 

gastropods, whose typical genus is Turbo. The 
stony opercula of some of the species are known as eye - 
stones and sea-beans. Various kinds of turbinids are pol- 
ished and much used as mantel-ornaments, etc., under the 
name of icreathsheUe. The family has been variously lim- 
ited, and Is now usually restricted to the numerous spe- 
cies, of all seas but especially of tropical ones, which have 
a long cirrous appendage of the foot, a pair of Interten- 
tacular lobes, and eleven radular teeth in each cross-row. 
The shell is generally turbinate or trochifonn and highly 
nacreous, and its dperture is closed with a thick calcareous 
operculum whose nucleus is centric or eccentric. See cuts 
under Turbo and Imperator. Also Turbidte, Turbinacea. 

turbiniform (tfer'bi-ui-forin), «, [< L. turbo 
(turbin-), awheel, top, dr forma, form.] Top- 
shaped, as a shell; having turbinate whorls or 
spire; resembling or related to the Turbinidx; 
turbinoid. 

turbinite (ter'bi-nit), v. [< L. turbo (turbin-), 
a top, *f -tfe 2 .] A fossil shell of tho family 
Turbinids:, or some similar shell. Also tur- 
bite. 

turbinoid (t6r'bi-noid ), a. [< L. turbo 
a top, + Gr. eldo?, form.] Top-shaped; turbini- 
forin; spirally coiled, wreathed, or whorled, as 
tho turns of a shell. Specifically applied— (a) To 
shells, whetherof foraminifers, gastropods, or cephalopoda, 
whose whorls rise in a conical or conoidal figure, as com- 
pared with shells coiled flat in one plane, (b) To gastro- 
pods resembling or related to the Turbinidre. 
turbit 1 !, n. An obsolete form of turbot. 
turbit 2 (t6r'bit), «. [Origin unknown.] A 
brood of domestic pigeons with white body and 
colored wings, ruffled breast, very short stout 
beak, flattened head, and peak-crest or shell- 
crest or both. There are several color- varie- 
ties; some are whole-colored, 
turbite (tfcr'blt), n. [< L. turbo, a wheel, top, 
+ -a/e 2 .] Same as turbinite. 
turbithf (tOr'bith), n. Same as turpeth. 
turbitteen (t&r-bi-ten'). n. [< turbit 2 + -teen as 
in sateen, velveteen, etc.] A strain of domestic 
pigeons of the turbit breed, which occurs in 
several colors. 

Turbo (tOr' bo), n. [NL., < L. turbo (turbin-), 
a whirl, wheel, top : see turbine.] 1. The typi- 
cal genus of the family Turbimdze, formerly very 
extensive, now 
restricted to spe- 
cies with a regu- 
larly turbinated 
shell, rounded 
aperture, smooth 
beveled cohunel- 
Jar lip, nud a cal- 
careous opercu- 
lum with a cen- 
tral or subcentral 
nucleus. Some at- 
tain considerable 
size, and when pol- 
ished show' beautiful 
colors, as green, red. 


and pcarly-whltc, the 
last highly iridescent 
with nacreous luster. 



XVteath shell ( Turbo mormoratus 





Cynodonta con t free a. 


Various species, ns T. sarmnticus 
and T. marmoratus, are common parloi -ornaments. See 
sea-bean, 3, nnd cut under operculum. 

2. [/. c.] A shell of this genus, 
turbot (ter'bot), «. [Early mod. E. also turbet , 
turbit , tnrbuite, etc.; < ME. turbote, turbut (— 
MD. turbot, terbot, iarbot, D. tarbot): cf. Ir. tur- 
bit — Gaol, turbaid = W. torbivt (prob. < E.) = 
Bret, turboden , turbozen (prob. < F.); < OF. f»r- 
bot , a turbot, prob. < L. turbo (turbin-), a top (cf. 
ML. turbo, a turbot ; Gr. poujoc, a top, also a 
turbot). The ME. forms turbut, turbut fe appar. 
simulate a connection with butt-, which is con- 
tained in halibut.] 1. One of the larger flat- 
fishes, Psetta maxima (formerly Rhombus maxi - 
mus), belonging to the family Pleuronectidse. 
With the exception of the halibut, the turbot is the largest 
flatfish of European w’aters, attaining a w-eight of from 30 

>A'-~ 

r.a rA. - : :frr1Sk3: 

Turbot ( psetta maxima). 

to 40 pounds. It is white on the lower or blind side; the 
colored upper side is of variegated dark ■brownish shades, 
and the fins are much spotted. It is very highly esteemed 
as a food-fish. Also called bannoclc-jUthe. 
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turfy 


Tho Greekes ami Latinos both cal! it (the lozenge] Rom- 
bus, which may be tlio cause, us I suppose, why they also 
gam: that name to tho llsh commonly called the Turbot , 
who bcuicth Justly that figure. 

Puttenham, Aite of Ihig. Toonie, p. 70. 

2. In the United States, ono of several largo 
flounders more or less resembling the above, as 
Both us maeidatus, tho snml-lloumler or w indmv- 
pune of the Atlantic coast, more fully culled 
spotted turbot, and Hijpopscttu putt it hi fa, the dia- 
mond flounder of California. — 3. The fih -hMi. 
[Bermudas.] — 4. Tlio t rigger- fish. —Bastard 
turbot. See bastard 

turbulence (ter'bu-lensl, n. f< F. turbuh ner — 
Sp. Pg. turbulcneta = It. turboh nza, turbuh nzm , 

< JjL. turhulcntta, trouble, disquiet, < Ij. turbu- 
lentus, turbulent: see turbuh ut .j The state 
or character of being turbulent; a disturbed 
state; tumultuousness; agitation; disorder; 
commotion ; refractoriness; insubordination. 

They weie necessitated b> the turbuh nee and danger of 
those times to put the Kingdome by tlitr oune'nutoiity 
into a posture of defence Milton, Kikouokla-d, ■*, v ill 
=Syn. Tumult, liot, sedition, mutinv, iiwimition 
turblllency (ter'bn-len-si). n. [As turbulvurr 
(seo-rvl.J Turlmlenee. Milton, I*. K.,iv. 4G2. 
turbulent (ter'bu-lqut), a. [< r. turbuh nt = 
Pr. turbuh nt, turboh nt r= Sp. Pg. turbuh nh* = 
It. turboh n to, turbuh uto, < B. turbuh utu s, ic**t- 
less, stormv , < tin bun , Mould* 1 , agitate : see tnr- 
toil.] 1. disturbed; agitated; tiuimltumis; 
being in \iolent eoinmotion: as, the turbuh nt 
ocean. 

’T has been a turbuh n/nnd shuntv night. 

SbnK . I'uii 1. 111. 2. 1. 

2 . Ifcstless; unquiet; refract on ; di*-poM*d to 
insubordination and disorder; lienee, violent ; 
tumultuous; riotous; diMitdcrlv. 

It «i re b ipp> fur »oi\, mini nt If tin m l i. *"//< nt •'plritH 
could be -inch'd out from tin n -t i.i tin ir UiM att< nipt** 

sf».7m o' -* v «rn)M))«, I % it. 

3 . 1 'mil tiring coin motion or a git *it ion; inducing 
i urbulcnec. 

A frownrd t, tenti , ii»t«»m |s »•* f, rl uh-n' a tiling ni 

an mi .it ). mi /; v. ». Imiov Omni n.,1 1--7) 

=-- Syil 2 mul 3 . nb-ii» p« mu*, upto irmu*. brawling, 

dltlMll- IllttUilollv {I Vollltlllll II) 

turbulently iter'bu Icnt-l’i), udr. (u a turbii- 
h nt mininr: tumult u»ni-l\ : with v mlent agi- 
tation ; \v it h it tr.iftorincss 

Turcism <t< r'-i/mt, n. |< MB. hircu s. Tilth 
i V,.,* J urt i >, + -iso, ) '1 In religion, manners, 

t haiaeti l. oi eiistntiis of tin- Tink- 
l'd f, rung r»'r<o//i l<>« liri-tl ihltv Pp AtUrlum 

Tiirck's column, s, mi ,i,. r 

< ohm n. 

Turco 1 (tur'hoL II [!'.. < tun mr It 

Talk* s. c iml j I a I H | \ « »1 light in* 

f ,i lit i y i’a i -• i) among the nativt » ,»! Nigeria for 
sen let in tin Pl‘t m li <ti inv , and pio]M i lv tailed 
Ah/iioin tii mill in s. Also 

turco- it.r'h.ii, II A small rhiliin bird, ////- 

hirfi s mi onpuihn s 

turcois, «. Saint as fiinjutnst 
Turcoman, a. s, . Imho, nun 
Turcopllilctfei ho-nl , M. (< MB /»*»*»'-•. Turk. 
+ tir «.• ' ii, love | t hie vv h«> fav nt'. t In Otto- 
man Tilths. Hi tin ir pril.i I pies Ilf po| |e v Tin 
Tutu's ( B<iimI>>ii '. .In tie It*. Is7n. 

Turcophilisra ' t* t Mot til-i/m ). a 1< luimjdnh 
+ -dm.] '1 la < mu s,. ,,r prim iples of a Turco- 

jtlnle. i flu nn mu l*t i*. |o. js-,7 
Turcophobist itt i'|.o-fo-liist , (7 mb Tur- 

en s. '1 111 k. + t f j . in. It or j < 'in 1 who enr- 
nestiv npposfs the t Mtoin.iii '1 ml.** or their p«d- 
n*v . •/. Until, Turkov. p iv 

turcopolier ttt 1 ho-p..-h 1 1 . o. (<>F t.\P. \tur- 

cojmfu 1 , aBn tm 1 t>i>iht 1 , tmojihii, fttirindir, 
also hii 1 of, nh, htiinjdi, ei iimiM mli r 4 >f light 

eu \ a lrv I'ii 1 h < 1 t it u iifiuh ■*, tm t n pi 1 s. (. M B. turco- 
//«//,< M ( 1 r. i/n , light -. 1 ! m» tl sohliefs, 

so calh «1 i 'lifi.m, I- ps./.Tuik, + -m /.•* , ehihl 
(til*, -ut/m, eoit ). ] An <»lliei r ot tin* Knights of 
St .iolin ot .lei usah-m of the tongue n| Bnglami 
The 7 ‘ihi fintf r of tie k 1 1 1 gilt n lln-plt.ilh l - h h rilw » \ v 
an i.tiglt-liiii ut In u.h (In (.otiiin iiidi r >( tin h-*!i( In- 
fantry of tin nnk 1 

St nit •, Midii vat and Modern 1IM |i 
turd ( terd), [<, MB. ford, toord, < AS. tmd 

= MJ>. turd, a lump of everelnent Met dim. 

tnddh-,(, MB. ti/i df /, < AS. ti/nh /. thin. «»l //*/••/.] 
A hall or lump of excrement ; thing. | B«*w .] 
Turdidce (ter'di-de). ». ;//. fNB.. < Tuntu s + 
-td.r.] A large a ml nearlv eosmopoht.m family 
of deutirostrul oseine passerine birds, mumd 
fromtbe genus Turdm ; the thrushes ami thrush* 
like birds, sometimes called Mn-uhd.r. 1 ),. T„r- 
dUhr form tlic b ■aUtig gieiip of timlolil, (uiillfoini, or 
ciclilnmnrphlc Idids a-iinlmi; ai|l her He ditmilloii 
nur the Miluliviiioa of which ate nn> autlioih agmd. 


The Sulviidfe, which form an extenplvc group, are alter- 
nately included hi and excluded from it; and the same is 
true of live or six other nominal families of less extent, as 
Saxicolid/r, Cinelid/r,Ptienonotidw t Mim iit/r, Tiixjladijtittic, 
some of the Timrliidtr, etc. The most t> pleal Turdidtv arc 
chnmcteilzcd by theeomhinntion of notelied giypanifonn 
bill, booted tarsi, ton primatics of which the tlrst is short 
or spurious and the spotted coloration of the young birds. 
.Snell Turdid/r constitute a subfamily, Turdimc, to which 
the family mime is sometimes uslrictcd. Tine Turdid/c 
abound in the Palcarctie, IHhioplan, Nearctfc, ami Nco* 
trnpie.il regions. Some of them are ntnong the most fa- 
miliar of lihds, as the licldfaic and blackbird of Great Lhit- 
aln, and the robin and wood-thrush of the United States. 
Sec Tardus and f/irn«/it. 

turdiform (ter'di-fdrm), n. [< NIj. turdifonuis, 
< B. t nrdus, a thrush, + forma, form.] Thrush- 
like; resembling or related to a thrush; belong- 
ing to (In' Turdiformcs; turdoid; cichlotnorpbic. 
Turdiformcs (ter-di-fdr'mez), 11 .pl. [NB.: seo 
turdiform.'] The thrushes and thrush-like birds; 
the turdoid J'n series; the Cicldomoridur. 
Turdinro (ter-dPne), 11 . jd. [NIj., \ Turdus + 
•iu;r.] The leading subfamily of Turdid.r, rep- 
resented by the genus Turdus and its near al- 
lies, mid equivalent to the family Turdid/r in a 


In a 11 tel lierbcr that I have, 

That benched was on turves fresslie ygrave, 

I bad men aliolde me my eoiielic make. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 204. 
Those that are first cut vp arc called Turffes, . . . and 
such as are taken downward are called I’eates. 

Nor den, Surveyor’s Dialogue (100s), in llairison’s Eng- 
(land (New Slink. Soc.), II. 183. 

3. In Ireland, same as peat. See peat. 

In this rude hostel, how ever, the landloid . . . offered 
a seat nt the t ar/-flre. Thacheraij, Ii ith Sketch-Hook, xix. 

A typical red bog gives four kinds of peat; near the 
surface is the dealing of more or less living organic mat- 
ter, from 2 to (» feet in thickness; under this white turf, 
then brown turf, and lowest of all, black or stone turf. 

Kinahan, Geol. of Ireland, p. 2G0. 
Tho turf, the race-course ; hence, the occupation or pro- 
fession of racing horses. 

Wc Justly boast 

At least Fupciior Jorkeyship, and claim 
The honors of the turf as all our own ! 

Con- per. Task, ii. 277. 

All men arc crjual on the turf or under it. 

Lord George Pent i nek. (Imp. Diet.) 
To Btool turfs. Pccftool.— Turf web^ -worm. Same as 
snd-tmnn. 


rest riel <»d siiisc* ; tlio t nto 1 hruslios, oft 011 tailed tlirfi (terf), r. t. [< turn. «.] To cover with 
Mcndnur. «t*o Turdid.r, Tardus, and thrush B turf or sod: as, to turf a bank or border. Ha- 
turdino (tor ' dill), a. [< Turdus + -inrB] Gardens (cd. 1SR7). 

Thni^li-likc in a strict sense; of or belonging turf-f (torf), m. [< ME. hjrJ. tyrfc; prob. < torveu, 
to tho Tuntin/r. turn: see ton e, topsi/turrif.] The turn of a cap, 


hood, or sleeve. 

Ti/rfr of a enppo or Pticlie l>ke. Ilebrn*. 

I’ah'jTare, p. 2S1. 

turf-ant (terf 'ant), u. A small yellowish nut 
of Europe, Latins Jlavu v, which makes its hills 
on turf. 

turf-bound (trrf'bomid). a. Covered ami held 
together by n close and unyielding surface of 
turf. 

The*e fields and mountains are so turf-hound that no 
particle of mil Is carried away by the water. 

The Cent uni, XXVII. IIP. 

turf-charcoal (terf'< , hiir''U61), «. Same as pint- 

elm renal. 

turf-clad (terf'klad), a. Covered with turf. 
T. Knox. 

turf-cutter (trrf'kut'er), n. A ]>aring-plow. 
IT II. Kniifht. 

turf-drain (torf'dran), 11 . A drain covered 
with turf. IT II. Kniifht. 
turfen (terTn), n. [< turn + -/V-h) Made of 
turf; covered with turf: as, turfen steps. ])i s. 
mill, (’oningsbv, vii. f». 
repn «. nt nt, . ifndir gmap. , Itla r k-;.t In t ur fcrt itiVfer), »i. [< ME. "turftr, tumiri ; < 

7 ardo* pn*iM r or m inrit* «l undi r the name of Merida : ... , , . . , 

(See ml. under • „•»/ and ffaetf m/.) The ounmoii uddn tuij -r -f; ,] A clod-breaker, a plowman, 
or migrator) thru-b ,.f North \m« rle.v repr« »< uti n gmuji Tunarr. GUbtriu?. /Vi/«i;<f Parr , p m;. 

ladllli fi nth 1 »lb d / 7d n«" 'i‘«*//.« (n^ a •aibg* him of 7’i/ri/iii) — . .. . , 

or fu< rg« d la Mrndti <s« «* cut undi r r< '-m, 2 .) *! belong, turfcryt, u. . nine as tin bail/. . I.nuui . 
thru-la * of North Aim rh a repr« mil n m i-tlnnof 7W,n tlirf-graVCrt (tcrf'gnPvcr), «. A plowimili. 
numd //• !>+u’Khi, n* tin* 0 ood-thni-b, T. (//.) vuftrli. IluUunll. 

Ui ^ d p ss «■ -«««.• <- r ,,,.an.y 

(//)/« •• 1 vii* (o •• < tit undi r rv/r*/); tin* otlv • -b leki d <*r mnigturlN. 

sw aiu*«"i •* tbru»ii, r. (//.) rirnuf >ni; the gnj-ilnekoi turfing-iron ( t« r # fmg-i 'em), n. A 11 implement 
t Alii,'" thru»h, 7‘. (//,) rt/i.-nr, nil of m lilch nre eoinmon for paring oil turf. 


turdoid (tor'doid), a. [< Ij. turdus, n thrush, + 
(ir. /hW t form.] Thrush-like in 11 broad souse; 
turdiform or eiehlotnorphie: especially used in 
tlio phrase turdoid Vassvres, applied by Wall act* 
to such birds in distinction from stunioid, tana- 
arotd , und'/hniiKv/Moif/ Tns\t ns. 

inrdulMStji r'ilu-lns),n. [NI.. (IlmlK.-nn, IS ) l). 

dim. of Turdus, (j. v.] A genus of Oriental 
grotind-tlirushcs, contniningsindi ns the Indian 
T. 1 rnrdi, now usually referred to (icoeiehtn. 

Turdus (ter'dus), n. [NB. (Bimueus, taken as 
of 17.“»s), < B. turdux, a thrush, fieldfare: set* 
tlniuh*.] A getitls of thrushes, it f,*nn,rl> In- 
tbnbd nn> of the Turdid.r nnd vnrlotn other !dr«B stip- 
pindtob'' Ihtiedi-liko ; Inter It wn^ \nrinu»l> nstrlctnl, 
mid tt i" now ii^tinllj (ontliadto f.p<r|n like the Euro- 
p, 111 ml*tb thru«li(7* r 1 WronuN^nag thnnh(7\ nn/'ien*). 
tl, idf ire (7*. ; i/'imi, nnd redw lng(7*. ifnrrr/A la the*** the 
m V, ’« nre "hull ir. the tlirmt l" not rtr, ik,d. nnd the gen. 
ir.di'dorh ind bln k. (s, e mt" under j rldfnre, unfits 
thrv*\, nnd thrvhi ) lit l lit* narrow , >t *> a"» . the gt nil" h 
loimlditit with the fuallt in g» ographlenl range, In lug 
r« pr, -» nt«d in I’nrup**, A "In, Afrlci, nnd Ann rim. 'I la* 
Ido kbit or dirk thru*!,,*. Mndi n" the oumnon Ida k- 
bird or our* 1 of rump**, T virrula, and the ring oitrel, T. 


wmM||ahil »ong«t* n, of the I ’ nit • «S stated The vurinl 
tlinoli. or Or, g,*n robin ("> e rut nnd* r tl.nuh 1), form, rly 
T »» .nil'/ r* pr, -, nt* n , th*n //r*;**r«*-ir/ In, ur I* tak* n 
out of tlo* g, mm mid 1 all, d th,<riehln ii.ru/r. S« c Tur- 
did.r and /Arif*/jt. 

Turdus Solitarius (ter'dus sol-i-ta 'ri-us). 
(NIj., ‘solitary t hru^li B. turd re.*, thrush; sol- 
itnrnu , solitary.] A constellation introduced 
l*\ Be Moauier in 1776, on the tail of Hvdni, 
and eiieroaehing on the southern scale of Bihra. 
It is no longer used. 

turcon (tu-ieiB), «. (A false form of tmeen, 
inoie prop, ti rrim , (. B. U rruu , an earthen ves- 
sel; s»*e tirrim . The spelling turn 11 seems to 
have arisen in eook-books. There is a story 
that Marshal Turenne once used his helmet as 
a soup-dish, and thus gave a name to tin* dish. 
This is a mere fiction.] Adccp dish w it h a cover, 


turfihg-spadc (ter'iiug-spad), «. All instru- 
ment for under-cutting turf when marked out 
by the plow. 

turfite (ter'fit), v. [< turf 1 + -if/-.] A fre- 
quenter of the turf: one devoted to horse- 
racing. (Golloq.] 

The very flvdi) turjd>- nt llvdc Park renter, mid the 
1, m tlv**hv, bm quite nn titrfv, gi rilkmmi who epilate* nt 
tlu ether earlier ef Piecndlll) . Thae\erag. 

turf-knife (terf'mf), n. An tuijdeuiont fortrn- 
eing out tlio sides of drains, trenches, etc. It 
1ms a simitar-like blade, with a tread for tho 
foot and a bent handle. 

tlirfman (terf 'man), pi. turf mat (-men). 
One who is devoted to horse-racing. 

turf-moss (terf'mosi, u. A tract of turfy, 
mossy, or boggy hind. 


for holding liquids at^ table; especially, Midi a turf-plow (terf'plou), a. A plow adapted to 

*“ r ' remove the turf from the surface of the ground 

preparatory to deop plowing, or for destroying 

- . . grubs, etc. 

iKrvz). [< MB. turf, tort (pi. turn v, f»rrrs), < turf-spado (terf'spad), 11 . 1. A spade used for 


ve-sd f holding a gallon or more, intended for 
s«*tlp. 

turf 1 (terf), n . ; pi .turn (terfs), obsolescent turret 


AS. turf (dnt. and pi. ti/rf) = OEries. turf — 
MI), tnrf, turf, lb turf = MLG. BG. torf = OlIG. 
zurba, zurf, (I. dial, hirbe ((B torf, < B(B) = Icel. 
torfn, torf, n., = Sw. torf — Dan. tdrr (ef. F. 


cutting nnd digging turf or peat, longer and 
narrower than tin* common spade. — 2. A spade 
for cutting turf for sodding lawns, etc. See cut 
d under spade. 

Same as sod-worm. 


huntu . Sp. Fg. turbo. It. torba , MB. turbo, < turf-WOrm (terf 'worm), » 

Tout.), turf; ef. Skt. dnrbhu, a kind of grass.] s,.,, out u „dcr Krambid.r. 

1. Tin* surface or sward of. grass-land, consist- turfy (tcr'ti), a. [< turf t + -// B] 1. Abound- 


ing of earth or mold tilled with the roots of grass 
and other small plants, so as to adhere and 
form a kind of mat : earth covered with grass. 

The Miephrnl that cmnpkilnM of love. 

Who )<m kiw hitting t>) me on the turf. 

Stink., An >cm Like it, ill. 4. f.2. 
2. A jvieoo <if such earth or mold dug or torn 
from tho ground; a sod. 


ing or covered with turf; covered with short 
grass; also, having t lie qualities, nature, or ap- 
pearance of turf. 

Thy turf 11 mountains, where live nibbling sheep. 

Shitk., Tempest, iv. 1. 02. 

Van you see many long weeds and nettles among the 
graves, or do they look turfy and tlo vv cry ? 

Charlotte Urontc, Shirley, xxiii. 



turfy 

A turfy slope surrounded with groves. 

P>. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 390. 
2. Of or connected with the turf or race- 
ground; characteristic of the turf or of horse- 
racing: sporting. 

Mr. E.iilej asked it again, because — accompanied with 
a straddling action of the white cords, a bend of the knees, 
and a striking forth of the top-hoots— it w as an easy, horse* 
fic^iy, turfy sort of thing to do. 

Dickens, Martin Chuzzlewit, xxvi. 
turgent Ger'jout), a. [< ME. turgent , < L. Dtr- 
</' «(/-)•*. ppr. of turgcrc , swell. Cf. turgid,’] 1. 
Swelling; tumid; rising into a tumor; puffy. 

T 1: t fr'rnf trunke let scarifle, 

Th it bun. )'•! effluent oute of it hie. 

fW' ><\ i , t Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 123. 
2f. Tumid: tuigid; inflated; pompous; bom- 
bsmtic. 

All h'uioui, ntlu i s, applause, grand titles, and t urgent 
cpitlu t- ;.*• put upon lum. Burton, Auat. of Mel., p. 212. 

turgesce it^r-jos'), r, i . ; pret. and pp. (urgcsced , 
ppr. tv rgt firing. [< L. iimjtseerc, inceptive of 
tu rtj< r < , > wel 1 : see turgent .] To become turgid ; 
swell: become inflated. [Rare.] Imp. Diet. 
turgescence (tf*i*-ius'ens), n. [=F .turgcsccncc 
== Sp. Pg. tnr gnu-in = It. turgenza ; as t urges- 
i* u{t) 4- -<*6.] 1. The act of swelling, or tlie 
state of being swelled. — 2. In mcd„ the swell- 
ing or enlargement of any part, usually from 
congestion or the extravasation of serum or 
blood.- — 3. Pomposity: inflation; bombast, 
turgescency (tcr-jes'en-si), u. [As turgescence 
(sue -c//).] Same as turgcsccncc. 
turgescent ftcr-ies'ent), a. [=F. turgcsccnt , < 
L. furgt\t ( />(/-) s ppr. of turgcsccrc , begin to 
swell: see i urge sec.] Growing turgid; swell- 
ing. Haile g, 1727. 

turgescible (ter-jes'i-bl), a. [< turgesce 4- -ihic.] 
Cnpabl#* of swelling or becoming turgescent. 

Sirml.u but extensive turgcsciblc tissue exists in 
otlicr poitidiis of the nasal mucous membrane. 

Medical yews, XLIX. 214. 

turgid (tcr'jid). a. [< F. turgidc = Pg. It. turgido, 
< L. turgid ns t swollen, < turgcrc , swell out: see 
turgent.] 1. Swollen; bloated; tumid; dis- 
tended beyond its natural or usual state by 
some internal agent or expansive force: often 
applied to an enlarged part of the body. 

The*' 1 lurking particle.-* (of air] so expanding themselves 
inuFt necc^uih jdump out the sides of the bladder, and 
so keep them turgid. Boyle, Woiks, I 114. 

2. Tumid; pompous; mflatcd; bombastic: as, 
a turgid style. 

It is much easiu to write In a turgid strain than with 
. . . dclic ite s-implicity. Goldsmith, The Bee, No. 3. 
Turgid palpi, palpi the last joint of which appears blad- 
dery, as in tin male crickets. =Syn. 1. Swollen, pulled up. 
— 2. stilted, grandiloquent. Sec turgidness. 
turgidity (tOv-jid'i-ti), n. [< turgid + -if;/.] 1. 
The state ol being turgid or swollen; tuvgicl- 
nrss; tumidity. 

The forerunners of an apoplexy arc . . . vertigos, weak- 
ness, v.ateiiiRs-, and turgidity of the eyes. 

rhuthnot. On Diet, iii. 

2. Bombast: turgidness; pomposity. 

We i all him [Johnson | affected for his turgidity. 
Z/«ndor,Imag. Cunv., Ai chdeacon Ilare and Walter Landor. 

turgidly (tor'.iid-li), udv. In a turgid manner; 
with swelling or empty pomp; pompously, 
turgidness (t'Vjid-nes), n. 1. The state of 
being tmgid: a swelling or swelled state of a 
thing; distention beyond the natural stale by 
some internal force* or agent, as of a limb. — 2. 
PompouMH-^s ; inflated manner of writing or 
speaking; bombast: as, the turgidness of lan- 
guage or style. =Syn. 2. Fustian, Bant, etc. See bom- 
bast. 

turgidoust (tfcr'jid-us), a. [< L. turgidus , swol- 
len : see turgid.] Turgid. 

J’ufhe, inflate, turgidoux, and ventosity arc come up. 

B. Jonson, Poetaster, v. 1. 
turgite (tvr'jlt), n. [< Turginsk, a copper-miuo 
in tlie Ural, + -ite-.] A hydrous oxid of iron, 
occurring in mammillary or stalactitic masses 
much resembling limonite, from which, how- 
ever, it is easily distinguished hy its red streak. 
Also called liydrohematitc. 
turgometer (tCr-gorn'e-ter), n. [Irreg. < L. tur- 
gtre , swell, + Gr. filrpov, measure.] Thatwhich 
measures or indicates tho amount or degreo of 
turgidity. See tho quotation. [Rare.] 

Tlir more the cells [of Droseret elichotoma] lose their 
turfiiflity, the more does the plastoid tend to assume a 
spherical form. Its spindle-shaped elongated form may, 
however, he restored by again bringing about turgidity, 
c. g., by injection of water into the tissue. Tims tho 
plastoid may be regarded as a turgometer , Bincc it indi- 
cates the state of turgidity of tlie cell. 

Jl r . Gardiner , I’roc. Iloy. Soc., XXXIX. 232. 

turgor (tfer'gor), n. [< LL. turgor, a swelling, < 
L. turgcrc, swell: see titrgcnt .] 1. In physiol., 
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the normal fullness of tho capillaries and small- 
er blood-vessels, upon which is supposed to de- 
pend in part the resilience of tho tissues: usu- 
ally qualified hy the epithet vital. [Rare.] 

With the cessation of the circulation and vital turgor, 
the skin becomes ashy pale, and the tissues lose their elas- 
ticity. Quain, Med. Diet., p. 32S. 

2. In hot See the quotation. 

Tlie state of turgor, as it has long been called by botan- 
ical physiologists, by virtue of which the framework of 
the piotoplasm of the plant letains its content with a te- 
nacity to which I have already referred, is the analogue 
of the state of polarization of Bernstein. Nature , XL. 524. 

Turin grass. The couch- or quitch-grass, Agro- 
pyrum repots. 

Turin nut. The fossil fruit of a species of wal- 
nut, Jitglans niex-taurinensis : socallod because 
the kernels occur inclosed in eale-spar in tho 
Upper Tertiary of Turin. 

turio (lu'ri-o), ; pi. tiirinncs (tu-ri-6'nez). 
[ML.: see turion.] Same as turion. 

turion (tu'ri-on), it. [< L. tuno(n-), a shoot, 
sprout, tendril.] A scaly shoot from a sub- 
terranean bud, becoming a new stem, as those 
annually produced by many perennial herbs, as 
the asparagus, the hop, and many grasses. 

turioniferous (tu'ri-o-uif'c-rus), a. [< L. tu- 
rio(n-), a sprout, + Jcrre — E. bear 1 .] In hot., 
having turions; producing shoots. 

Turk (terk), n. [< ME. Turk', < OF. and F. Ttrfc 
= Sp. Pg. It. Tttrco = D. Turl: = MHG. Tare, 
Tttrkc, Tiirl.c, Cl. Tiirke = Dan. Tyrk — Sv. Turk, 
< ML. Tarots, NL. also Turca = LGr. Tovphor; 
= OBulg. Turukii = Russ. Turokii = Litli. Tiir- 
kas, < Turk. Turk, a Turk (now applied to an 
Asiatic or provincial Turk, a rustic, the reg. 
word for Turk as a national name being Os- 
mdnti : seo Oimgnli, Ottoman 1 ), = Ar. Turk, < 
Pots. Turk, a Turk, Tatar, Scythian, hence bar- 
barian, robber, villain, vagabond; tradition- 
ally derived from a mythical son of Japhet, 
named Turk. Hence ult. I'urkish, turkis 2 , t ur- 
gitoisc, etc., Turki, turkey, etc.] 1. A member 
of the race now dominant, in Turkey; an Otto- 
man. Seo Ottoman 1 . — 2. In an extended sense, 
a member of a race regarded ns related to tho 
Mongols, and a branch of the Ural-Altaic fam- 
ily. In this sense the Turkish race includes 
the Petehenogs, Uzbegs, Turkomans, Ottoman 
Turks, etc. JIcnce — 3. A savage fellow; a 
‘•Tartar”: as, ho is a regular Turk. — 4. A Mo- 
hammedan: so called from Mohammedanism 
being the established religion of Turkey. 

Ilavc mercy upon all .Tews, Turks, infidels, and heretics. 

Pool: of Common Prayer , Collect for Good Friday. 

5f. A sword or saber, probably a simitar. 

That lie forthwith unshcathd ids trusty turke, 

Cald forth that blood which in his veines did lurk. 

Hist, of Albino and Dcllama (1038), p. 108. (Narcs.) 

6. A Turkish horso. — 7. In aitom., the plum- 
weevil or pluin-cureulio, Conotracliclus nenu- 
phar: more fully little Turk: so called from 
the crescentic punctures made by tho female, 
in allusion to tlio emblem of the Ottoman em- 
pire. Seo cut el under Conotracliclus — Seljuk 
Turks. See Seljitk . — To turn Turk, to become a -Mo- 
hammedan ; bo a renegade; iicncc, to undergo a complete 
change for tire worse. 

If tlie rest of my fortunes turn Turk witli me. 

Sheik., Hamlet, iii. 2. 287. 
Turk satin, Turk's satin. Sec eat in. 

TurkeisH, «• [Early mod. E. also Turkcs; < 
ME. * Turkcis , < OF. * Tttrkcis , Turqtecis, Tv.r- 
e/uois, < ML. * Tureen sis, < Turcus, Turk: see 
Turk. Cf. turkcis 2 , turkis, now usually turquoise, 
orig. (in OF.) fern, of this adj.] Turkish. 

Turkeis 1 ). >’■ t. [< Turkcis 1 , prob. suggested 
by turkis L] To render Turkish in character, 
etc.; cause to conform to Turkish ideas. [Rare.] 
The Turkcs, when they turkeised it [the Mosque of St. 
Sophia], threw ilowne the Altars. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 298. 

turkeis-t, ». A Middlo English form of tur- 
quoise. 

turken (ter'ken), v. [< ME. torkanoi, with for- 
mative -cii 1 , prop, turken, < OF. torques, twist, 
turn, < L. lorqucrc, twist: sec tort 1 . Of. turkis L] 
I. inirans. If. To turn toward: with with. — 2. 
To rovolve ideas in tlie mind; ponder; muse, 
as on what one means to do. Sometimes spelled 
toorcan. Hay; Grose; HaUivocU. [Prov.Eng.] 
Il.t trans. To turn ; alter. 

This poeticall licence is a slirewdc fellow', and . . . tar- 
kencth all tilings at pleasure. 

Gascoigne, Notes on Eng. Verse (Steele Glas, ed. Arber, 

[p. 37). 

His majesty calleth for subscription unto articles of re- 
ligion ; hut they are not either articles of his own lately 
devised, or the old newly turkened. . 

Rogers, On the Thirty-nine Articles, Pref., § 2£. 


turkey 

Turkescot (ter-kes'ko), a. [< Sp. Turrjucsco = 
It. Turchcsco. < ML. * Titrciscus , < Turcus, Turk: 
see Turk. Cf. Turkcis 1 .’] Turkish. 

The said danine is of siluer, hauing tlie Turkesco stampe 
on both sides. Hakluyt's Voyages, II. 272. 

Turkess (ter'kes), n. [< Turk + -css.] A fe- 
male Turk. 

Disdainful Turkess. Marlowe, Tamburlaine, I., iii. 3. 

Turkestan tulip. See tulip. 

turkey (ter'ki), n. [Formerly also turky, tur- 
kie; short for Turkey-cock or Turkey -hoi, ‘cock’ 
or ‘hen of Turkey,’ Turkey here meaning 
‘Tatary’ or vaguely ‘Asia,’ whence the bird 
was at first supposed to come ; < F. Tierquic, 
Turkey, < Tiirc, Turk: see Turk. The bird was 
also supposed to come from India, being also 
called cock of India, F. poule d’lnelc, now dindc, 
‘hen of India,’ Sp. gallina tic India, ‘hen of In- 
dia,’ It. gttllo or gatlina el’ India, ‘ cock ’ or ‘ hen 
of India,’ G. Indianisclie horn or hun (Minslieu), 
‘Indian lien,’ also Calccutischcr htthn or home 
(cf. D. kalkocn) ‘cock’ or ‘lien of Calicut.’ It 
was also referred to Africa, being called Guinca- 
hen ( Giniiic home, etc.), or hen of Guinea (home 
of Gttinic, etc.), and confused with the guinea- 
hoi as now so known; Sp. gallina ilorisca, 
‘Moorish hen,’ etc. (So maize, or Indian corn, 
was supposed to come from ‘Turkey’ or Asia, 
and was called Turkey-wheat.) The Hind, name 
is peril, perhaps referring to its American (‘Pe- 
ruvian’) origin. The Ar. name in Egypt is till: 
rftmi, ‘fowl of Turkey.’] 1. An American gal- 
linaceous bird of the genus Mctcogris; any spe- 
cies of Mclcagridtv. See the technical names. 
Turkeys are of two totally distinct species : one of these has 
two varieties, both widely known and with a long intricate 
history; the other species is practically unknown, except 
in ornithology, (a) The turkey now living wild in Mexico, 
and everywhere domesticated, became known to Euro- 
peans almost immediately upon the discovery of Mexico 
by the Spaniards in 1518. It was described by Oviedo, in 
or about 1527, as already domesticated among Christians 
and elsewhere than in New Spain (Mexico); it was called 
pavo, and the strutting of the gobbler with stiflly erect 
spread tail, like that of the peacock, was noted. It is 
traditional, and not incredible though unproved, that the 
turkey reached England in 1524, and certain that it was 
established in domestication in Europe hy 1530. 'ihere is 
English documentary evidence of the turkey in 1541 ; the 
bird was ilrst figured, both by Belon and by Gesner, in 
1555 ; and by 1575 it bad already taken up its since estab- 
lished connection with Chiistmas festivities. It is quite 
probable, but not in evidence, that there were other and 
very early (perhaps the earliest) European importations of 
turkeys from New England; if so, the domestic bird would 
be a composite of the two feral varieties noted below. 
Fiom Gesner on, for about 200 years, the usual technical 
name of the tuikey was gallopavo (with variants gallo- 
pavu8 and gallopa ra, sometimes pavogallus, and qualified 
as gallopavo sylvestrix, gallopavo cristatus, simulating a 
modern binomial). But meanwhile, hy some confusion 
with the African guinea hen, tlie exact date and occasion 
of which are open to conjecture, tho turkey as domesti- 
cated in Europe was called meleagrU (so Chaileton, “Ex- 
crcitationcs,” 1077, and on to Linnrcus, “Fauna Suecica,’’ 
1740). These two synonyms thus inn parallel for many 
years, till in the Linnean “Systema NaUmo," 1758, they 
were united in the onym Mclcagris gallopavo. There had 
not then been, nor was there for some time afterward, any 
suspicion that two different species, or well-marked feral 
races, of the turkey existed in America (both covered by the 
term M. gallopavo). One of these, the ordinary wild turkey 
of the United States, was first technically specified by Wil- 
liam Bartram, in 1791, as M. aincricana, and was soon after 



Wild Turkey of the United States {Mclcagris gallofiazo 
aniencana), male. 


twice renamed by Vieillot, as M. sylvestris and M.fcra. The 
other of these, native in Mexico, and also extending into 
adjoining regions of the United States, was by John Gould, 
in 1859, specified as M. mcxicana. This renaming accentu- 
ated the actual distinctions between the two kinds of tur- 
keys, and also the fact, not before made prominent, that 
Gould's Mexican species was more like the ordinary do- 
mestic bird than like the feral bird of the United States. 
Hence M. mcxicana is rightly taken to be a mere synonym 
of M. gallopavo, which latter name, as based mainly or 
wholly upon duumsticatcd descendants of the Mexican 
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form,.? prnpirly rcrincUd to thi«c and to their feral turkeyback (ter'ki-bak), it. A large variety Turkey-hone (ter'ki-lion), 11 . 
flock; and the- dirtmetne w»jmi of the Initeil States of the vollowshnnk Tnt/nni* mr Inn nlr (i ' 

« ild turkey Ik corner M. amrricann (after 15 irtnun). or .V. .ft, Vmg res \ oUl,t ^ ^CianoltUCUS. (r . 

syir^tri* (after viuiiot, with th»«. who decline to rec- Trumbull, 188S. [Salem, Massachusetts.] 

ogidze D.irtram's names on the giniind tlut his nunien- tlirkeybeard (ter ' ki -herd), )i. A liliaceous 
clature was not fjstcmaticallj binomial). The distinc- plant of the genus Xcrophl/llinu. Also iurkci/'s- 

tfons, tlioush not trenchant, m.- nl.\ imic. mi he north. ^ 1 J J 


beard. 

turkey-berry (ter'ki-ber"i), 


w. 1. The fruit 


ern wild turkey inhabits or lias inluiiited the eastern 
half of the Fluted States, noith into Canada, wlme it 
still occurs, noit Invest to some parts of tin* 
region, and southwest to Texas; it has httn for mxny 
years extirpated fioni New England, where it formerly 
abounded; it lingers In the Middle Male-, still occurs 
in the immediate \icinity of Washington, and is com- 
mon in the South and West. The head and upper 
part of the neck are naked, bristly, ami earn ii dilate, w ith 
an erect fleshy process on the former ami a dew lap on 
the latter; a long hunch of coaise hairy feathers hangs 
from the breast ; the tarsi ai e naked, scutellate before and 

behind, ami Bpurral in the cock, the tail is broad and turkey-bird (ter'ki-bfcrd), n. The wryneck, 

rec- r...... . : i r .. n 1 v»— -.i-i. a 7 


Same as T ttrkci/- 

sloue, 2. 

turkey-leatlier (ti-Pki-lcTH-cr), v. A leather 
prepared l>y oil-tawing without first removing 
the hair side, the flesh side being blackened in 
tlie usual way: used for women’s boots and 
shoes. 


of species of Jiltammis, used in dyeing. Seo turkey-louse (ter'ki-lous). n. Gouiodcs stylifer, 
Persian berries, under Persian.— 2. Either of a bird-louse or mallophagous insect of the f’am- 
tbe plants Solatium mammosum and S. lor rum. ily Philoptcrida; which 0 infests the domestic 
[We-t Indies.] —3. A West Indian tree, Cordia turkey, having the sides of the abdomen fringed 
Collncncai, bearing a small purple drupe ; also, with long hairs, 
its fruit. Turkey myrrh. Seo myrrh. 

turkeyberry-tree (ter'ki-ber-i-tre), n. See Turkey oak. See oak. 

turkey-pea (tur'ki-pe), u. 1. Same ns sqv.irrcl- 
corn. Also wild-turkcypca. — 2. The honeypea, 
Tcplirosia Tirginiana. See Tcplirosia. [S'outli- 


tnrkcy-bcrry, 3. 

turkey-bird (t 

lynx torquilla. 


Seo Tri- 


rounded, of tom teen to eighteen feathers, capable of erec- Tmir tnrauilla rUne-il Ttrltiol. 1 
tion into a circular disk (indicating the relationship oftlie wrquma. LEOCai, imnsu.J 

turkey to the peafowl, and so of the Mclcapridse to the turkey- blOSSOm (ter ki-blos urn), n. 
Phanianid/r). The plumage is compact ami lusti ous, and butus. 

An Amer- 
( the Ca- 

thartes aura , common and wide-spread througl: 
the greater part of North and South Amer- 


j j. aiii; iimnuigu j» t,uiii|).iub umi msti uiif, aim t/ttttro. 

that of tlie body is almost entirelyof blackish In onzed tints, turkey-buzzard (ter'ki-huz'iird), n. An 
not markedly whitening on the rump, upper tail-coverts, vnH,i» a * 

and ends of the tail-feathers. The cock or gobbler is lean xultuie of the family Cathai tldfC, 1 


3 feet or more in total length, and may acquire a weight 
of 30 pounds, though the oveiage is much less; the hen 
is considerably smaller and lighter. The wild turkey is 
confined to woodland. It continues abundant enough to 
retain economic importance, and its chase is a distinct, 
branch of field sport; it is usually pursued with the shot- 
gun, like other game-birds, or stalked with the title, like 
larger game; it inay he decoyed by imitating its gobbling 
(see turkey-call ), and where abundant may be trapped 
(see turkey-pen). Tlie female nests on tlie ground, and 
lajs a numerous clutch of eggs of a huff color profusely 
speckled with dark brown. The eggs have often been 
hatched under the domestic turkey, hut the difficulty of 
immediately domesticating this feral stock is great. (2) 
The Mexican turkey, found wild in Texas, New Mexico, 
and Arizona, as well as southward, is mainly distinguished 
by the chestnut-brown upper tail-coverts with paler or 
whitish tips, and the similar light tips of the tail-feathers. 
This marking is usually distinctive, as when dark-colored 
individuals of the tame turkey are marketed unplucked 
for wild turkeys. Under domestication, now protracted 
for more than 300 years, this turkey has tended to enor- 
mous development of the caruncles and dewlap, oc- 
casionally sports a topknot of feathers, and runs into 
several color-strains which may be perpetuated by me- 
thodical selection. One of these, known in England as 
the Norfolk , tends to melanism, being chiefly of a luster- 
less blackish color ; but the usual vai iation is in the oppo- 
site direction, resulting in the variegated plumage of tlie 
breed known in England as the Cambridgeshire, and in the 
huff, the pied, and even the w liite color-strain. (See also 
bronze turkey, under bronze ) 

Hares, Patridges. Turlies, or Egges, fat or lcane, young 
or old, they dev ourc all thej can catch in their power. 

Capt. John Smith, Works, 1. 134. 

The Turkey fin New England] is a long Fowl, of a black 
colour, jet is his flesh white; he is much bigger than our 
English Turley ; lie hath long Lcggs wherewith he can 
run as fast as a Dog, and can fly as fast as a Goose. 

S. Clarke, Four Plantations in America (1G78), p. 3G. 
(b) The second species of Mcleayris is M. occllata, the ocel- 


ica: generally so called in the United States 
in distinction from the black vulture, or car- 
rion-crow, of that country, Catliarista atrata: 
more fully called rcd-hcadcd turkey -buzzard. This 
well-known and very useful bird is abundant in most of 
the States, extends northward to Canada, and in the 
Southern States is an efficient scavenger. It is from 27 to 
30 inches long, and about GO inches in extent, of a blackish- 


ern U. S.] 

turkey-pen (ter'ki-pen), n. A pen contrived 
for trapping turkeys in parts of tlio United 
States where they were abundant, it was simply 
constructed of rails forming four sides and a top, with a 
low entrance at one place to admit the birds, which were 
tolled by sprinkling corn to some distance from the open- 
ing, as well as inside tlie inclosure. There was no special 
contrivance to prevent exit, as the efficiency of the trap 
depended on the fact that the turkeys, on finding them- 
selves shut in, would carry their heads too high to notice 
the place through which they had crept to pick up tlie 
corn. 

turkey-poult (ter'ki-polt), n. Tlio pullet or 
vouug of tlie turkey. 


brown color, blacker on the wings and tail, and grayer on T?urkev red 1 Son rrdl 9 Thn ontfnn 

the wing-coverts ; the whole head is bare of feathers, ami L f h 4 \ 1 ' ??“ on cl ° tb 

of a reddish color ranging from livid crimson to pale car- Gf tills coloi, formerly bi ought from the 

mine in tlie adults; the beak is white; tlie feet arc flesh- East, but now made ill western Europe and in 

colored, and the eyes brown. The naked skin of the head America Mock Turkev red See bnrnnnil —Tor 

is wrinkled and sparsely bristled ; the feathers begin in a key red oil. See redb 7 uaruooa. inr 

circle around the upper part of the neck, and do not run Turkpv-qln to (tAr'ki-elnFi „ m,, 

up in a point on the hindhead as in the black vulture. S1EU ' e ^ TeI K1 SJat ' 7 bam0 1,s J-mkdj- 

Though ill-favored and bad-smelling when in hand, on m , ’ , „ 

the wing tlie turkey-buzzard is one of the most graceful -LUrKey-StOIie (tor ki-ston), ??. [Formerly also 
of birds, soaring and sailing with a strong and buoyant turJcy-stone; < Turl'Cll (see turkev ) + sfone.l It 

inti (ifTi-irrliiirr nno nf tlio lincf A ■ _ u J I* 


flight on motionless pinions, and affording one of the best 
examples of this kind of flight. It nests on the ground 
or near it in hollow stumps and logs, and lavs usually two 
eggs, white or creamy, boldly spotted and blotched with 
shades of rich brown and neutral tints. The young hatch 
clothed with whitish down. This vulture has the trick of 
“playing possum " when captured. The question whether 
it finds its food by scent or sight, or both, is still dis- 
cussed. See cut under Cathartes. 
turkey-call (ter'ki-kul), n. An instrument pro- 
ducing a sound which resembles the cry of the 
female turkey, used as a decoy. 

Turkey carpet. See carpet. 

turkey-cock (ter'ki-kok), n. [Orig. Turkey-cock 


A turquoise. 

She allows me her ring of a Turly-stone, set with little 
sparks of dyamonds. Pcpys, Diary, Feb. 18, 1GG7-US. 

2 . A very fine-grained silicious rock, commonly 
of a yellowish or bluish color. It is used with oil 
for sharpening small cutting-instruments. It is common- 
ly called Turkey oil-stone, as it comes from tlie iutciior of 
Asia Minor. All file so-called hones ami oil-stones are al- 
most entirely made up of very fine particles of silica, and 
the quality of the article varies with tlie fineness and 
sharpness of the grain and the compactness of the stone. 
Some varieties of hone and oil-stone arc highly valued for 
putting a fine edge on delicate cutting-instruments ami 
^ w bring very high prices. • 

or Turkey cock (Turkic-cock, etc.), < Turkey, tlio turkey-vulture (ter'ki-vuKtur), ,i. The tur- 
eountvy so called (seo turkey), + cocl’l.] The key-buzzard: more fully called rcd-hcadcd tur- 
bird now called turkey (including the female) ; key-vulture. 

iated turkey of ilonduras and some otlVcr parts of Central Properly, the male of the turkey, called the Turkey wheat. See wheat. 

America. This is much smaller and more beautiful than gobbler; hence, a person of great personal Turkic (ter'kik), a. Same as Turkish. Ju- 

throjjoh Jour., XIX. 30. [Rare.] 
turkiesf, n. See turquoise. 
turkis’t, v. t. [Also torkess; < OP. torquiss, tor- 
que,; turn: see turkeii.] To turn; alter. 

lie taketli the same sentence out of Esay (somewhat 
lurkiscd) for his poesie as well as tlio rest. 

Bp. Bancroft, Survey of Pretended Holy Discipline (1593), 

[p. 0. (Davies.) 

turkis 2 (ter'kis), n. Same as turquoise. Ten- 
nyson. 

Turkish (ter'kisli), a. and 71 . [= D. Turksch 

= G. Turkiscli = Sw. Turkish = Dan. Turkish; 
as Turk 1 + - 74 / 7 I. Cf. Turkcis 1 .] I. a. Of or 
pertaining to Turkey or the Turks; character- 
istic of, made in, or derived from Turkey; as, 

Turkish misrule; Turkish rugs Turkish bath 

See bath,.— Turkish carpet. See carpet.- Turkish 
crown, in 7icr. Same as turban.— Turkish manna. Same 
as trchala.— Turkish music, music produced entirely 
with Oriental instruments of percussion. like drums, cym- 
bals, bells, etc.— Turkish pound. Sec lira,, 2.— Turkish 
saddle, tobacco, etc. See tlie nouns. — Turkish sponge, 
tlie Turkey cup-sponge, Sponyia adriatica, a bath-sponge 
of fine quality.— Turkish towel, Turkish toweling a 
rough towel or towcling-material with a long nap which 
is usually composed of uncut loops. Besides its use for 
the hath, etc., it is often made a background for embroi- 
dery.— Turkish wheat. Sec wheat. 

II, 71 . The language of the Turks, a member 
of the Ural-Altaic family of languages, having 
several dialects, of which the literary language 
of the Ottoman Turks is the best-known. It is 
commonly written with the Arabic alphabet. 
Turkishly (ter'kish-li), adv. In tlio manner 
of the Turks. Quarterly Per. 

Turkishnesst (tfer'kish-nes), «. Tho character 
or condition of being Turkish ; bonce, heathen- 
ism; paganism; barbarism. Jscham, ToxopUi- 
lus, i. 

turkle (ter'kl), n. [Also tctrklc .] A turtle or 
tortoise. [Prov. Eng. and U. S.] 



Ocell.itetl '1 urkey ( I lelengns ccellata). 


the other; the phimnge is intensely lustious, anil in part 
eyed with iridescent ocelli, lecallinp those of the peacock; 
the bare head is deep-blue, studded with caruncles of an 
orange color, and no dewlap is developed. 

2. With qualifying term, one of several differ- 
ent Australian birds which resemble or suggest 

the turkey. See phrases below Bronze turkey 

See brome — Cambridgeshire turkey. Secdef. 1 (a)d). 

[Eng.] — Colorado turkey. Sec Tantalus.— Crested . , ... 

turkey, a variety of tlie domestic tuikey haring a top- turkey-gobDler(ter - 
knot of feathers. This has long been known ; it was fig- ki-gob^ltT), u. The 


vanity and foolish pride : so called in allusion 
to the strutting of the bird. 

ruppet-like thou dost advaunce thy crest, 

And swell in big lookes like some turlie-cocke, 

Ready to burst with pride. 

Times' Whistle (E. E. T. S.), p. 37. 

Here he comes, swelling like a turkey-cock. 

Shale., Hen. V., v. 1. 1G. 

turkey-corn (ter'ki-korn), 77. Same as squirrel- 
corn. 

Turkey corn. See maize, 1. 
turkey-fat ore (ter'ki-fat or). A bright orange- 
yellow variety of zine carbonate (smitlisonite), 
colored by cadmium sulphid. It occurs in 
mammillary forms in tlio zinc region of south- 
western Missouri. [Local.] 
turkey-feather laver (tcr'ki-feTH ,, fer lfi'ver). 
Aplaut: same as i>cacock’s-1ail. 
turkey-gnat (ter'ki-nat), 7i. A small black fly, 
Simuliitm meridio- 
nalc, which attacks 
poultry in tho south- 
ern and western 
United States, par- 
ticularly in the Mis- 
sissippi valley. Com- 
pare cut imder Simu- 
liuni. 


turkey-cock. See gob- 
bled. 



urt’d by Albin in 1738, and was tlie yallopaeo crislatus of 
various authors.— Honduras turkey, the orcllutcd tur- 
key.— Mexican turkey. See def.l(<i ). -Native turkey, . , , 

the Anstialian bustard, Otis (Clwriotis) aw-tralis. [Angled turkey-graSS (ter'kl- 
Australian.l-NewEnglandWLld turkey, tlie feral tnr- gras), 71. The cleav- 
key Of the region named. This was early noted as differ- ™ 

ing from the domestic bird in its dark coloi and supposed S 7 - OT S 00s . e S™. ss i 
gieattT size, mid was the yallopaco sylvestris of \ minus Cralium Jijpttl'lHC. [IjO- 
writers, as Ray, 1713. Its size w*as usually exaggerated, cal, Eng.] 

even up to a weight of 00 pounds (Ih’isson, 17GU). See def. TurllGV 2Tllin See aui)l arahic rnirlfiT* mnn% 

1 (a)(1), and quotation from Clarke.- Norfolk turkev A- n- ? \ L^ u 

See def. 1 ( 0 ) (’ 2 ). [Eng.]- Oceliated turkey. See def 1 turkey-hen (ter ki-hen), «. [Ong. Turkey-hen Turkman (terk'man), 71 . [< Turld + man. Cf. 
(t) -Wild turkey. See def. i (a). (Sec also W.-tttriej,, or Turkey hen : soo turkey-cock and turkey.) The Turkoman.'] Same as Turkoman Boron The 

Island, ii. 19. ‘ ’ 


Turkey *enat {Stmulium inert • 
onale), about ten times natural 


water -turkey) 


hen or female of the turkey. 



Turko 
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Turko, n. See Titrco 1 . 
turkois, n. Sop lurqaniac, 

Turkoman (ter'kd-mnu), ?t. [Also Turcoman ; 
= F. Turcoman, Turkoman = G. Turkomanc 
(Iius«i. Turkman t sit, etc.); nit. < Pers. Turk. 
Turk, Turk.] A member of a branch of the 
Turkish race, found chiefly in central Asia (in 
Russian territory), Persia, and Afghanistan. 
Xt ujj .ill are noinads. Anring the tribes are the Tekkcs 
of Mtrv and Akhal, the Saiiks, etc. Also Turkman.— 
Turkoman carpet, a carpet made by the nomads on 
the nojthern frontier 1 ; of Persia, usually simple in design, 
but of *»f f and long nip and lich colois. 

Turk's-cap ( f * rk-'kap), h. 1. The martagoij- 
lily, Lif f ; also, the American 

pwnmp-lih. » n> rbnm . Also called TurFs- 
capldy. S •• w Ut gon and lily. — 2. A species 
of in* l**iw. «tn«. 1 fefocactus communis . Also 
Turk'? -cap c ■» tu s, Turlds-hcad . — 3. A variety of 

vrinti r ’‘‘jnitsli. 

Turk’s-head (tvrks/hed), n. 1. Same as Turk's- 
cnj>. u. — 2. XauL, a form 
of knot made by wearing 
turiH of email cord round 
a larg^i rope. A similar 
knot i** largely used in or- 
namenting wllip-handles. — 

3. A Jong bioom with spherical head, for sweep- 
ing ceilings, etc. 

lb. «iv. a great Turk'b-hrad besom poked lip at him. 

Bulucr, My Novel, x. 20. 

4. A pan for baking cake, having a tin core in 
the center, thus bringing heat into tlie middle 
of the take. 


Turk’s hc.nl, s. 


and applied externally for skin-diseases. In western coun- 
tries its chief use (now declining) lias been that of a dye- 
stuff, in which capacity it affords beautiful but fugitive 
shades of yellow ; at present a leading use is in the prep- 
aration of a test-paper called turmeric-paper or curcuma- 
paper. Tlie coloring matter is called curatmin; and the 
oil to which its aromatic taste and smell are due, tur- 
meric-nil or turmcrol. Sometimes called Indian saffron. 
The Hindu name is htildee. 

2. Tlie plant producing turmeric. — 3. Tho 
bloodroot, Sanguinaria Canadensis.— Mrictmtax- 

meric, the rootstock of a species of Canna , having prop- 
erties like those of turmeric, cultivated in Sierra Leone, 
and much used by the natives for dyeing yellow. 

turmeric-oil (tOr'me-rik-oil ), ». Tlio oil of tur- 
meric. 

turmeric-paper (f.er'mc-rilc-pa'p&r), n. See 
paper. 

turmeric-plant (tei-'mg-rik-plant), n. Same as 
turmeric, 2. 

turmeric-root (ter'mo-rik-riit), ii. 1. The com- 
mon turmeric. — 2. Tho yellow-root, Hydrastis 

Canadensis, 

turmeric-tree (tei'me-rik-tro), «. Arataceous 
tree, Acronychia Baucri, of southeastern Aus- 
tralia. It i, a moderate-sized tree with a hard, close* 
(trained, and strong yellow wood, and a bright-yellow 
inner bail; used tor dyeing. 

turmerol (ter'me-vol), u. [< iurmcr(ic) + -oh] 
Turmeric-oil. 

turmoil (ter'moil), r. [Formerly also turmoyle; 
prob. from an OF. verb connected with OF. tre- 
mouiUc, also tramcul, also trcmoic, tremuye, tre- 
mic, tho hopper of a mill, < tremuer , agitate, < L. 
trcmcrc, shako, tremblo : seo tremble .] I. trans. 
To disturb; agitate; trouble; disquiet. 


Turk’s-turban (tirks'ter’bnn), v. A plant of 
tho genus Ilaituiirulus ; crowfoot. 

turky 1 f, n. An obsolete spelling of turkey. 

turky-t, ii. [Abbr. of Turky-stonc, Turk-y-stonc.'} 
Same a-- Turh y-stoue, 1.* S/iudys, Ti-availes, 
). 171 !. 

urky-stonet, «. S<-o Turkey-stone. 

Turky-wheat*, ». See Turkey-wheat. 

Turlington's balsam. Seo hen:niu. 

turlough (t< r'lm'h), n. [< Ir. turloch, a dry 
lake, \t"i . limn, dry, + inch, lake: see louyh .] 
In Ireland, a temporary pond or lake in certain 
liinoMom districts. 

?"inf [-Iiign*! me ahftipt deep holes others open into 
shallow liolbm*,; and vilien the water during floods rises 
in tlmlitt* r, it oviiflow*- the adjoining land*, forming the 
turi'Ui */. , which are unually lakes In winter and callows 
in ^uinniLi. Kinnhan, Gcol. of Ireland, p. 823. 

Turlupin (Kr'lu-pin). n. [OF., nppar. a par- 
ticular UM-, in contempt, of turlupin , “a grub, 
rou^hrome, start-up, now-nothing man of no 
value” (Oot grave, oil. 1011); origin unknown.] 
In rrch /*iV.. a name given to the members of 
a French t«oct of about tlio fourteontli century, 
which Jn ld viows very similar to those of tlio 
Brethren of the Fret* Spirit. 

'Hie Torhtptn** err tit -t known l»y tlie names Bcgliards, 
or lleghlip, ami hnfhers and sisters of the free spirit. 
The common p* »]»!»• alone called them Turlujnns, a name 
which K*iin> ulniouriy to bo connected with the woblsh 
liow lings which thtfer people, in all probability, would 
make m tin n religious ratings. Their subsequent name 
of tin fi t* * ult v « i poor men might linve been the cau*o 
why tin v. mrlr nng iogue-, called Bedlam beggars, a*- 
PumM t r < M tin* *1 the title of Turlupins nr Turlygoods, 
c‘pechllj If tie ir m »le of asking alms was accompanied 
by the g< -tlrul itu*n<* of madmen. 

Douce, 111. of Slmksp'**irc. 

turm ftorm), u. ( < L. turma , a troop ; cf turha, 
a troop, eruv.ri: j-ee turbo, turbid.] A troop; 
a Ini urn 

Legions uml cohort*, turms of horse and wing* 

Milton, T. It., iv. CO. 

turma (ter'mjj), pi. turnuc (-me). [L. : sec 
Itirin .] Among the Romans, a company of cav- 
alry, consisting at first of thirty and afterward 
of thirty-two men. 

turmalin, turmaline (to'ma-Hn), n . Same as 

tourmalin. 

turmeric fter'ine-rik), v. [Formerly also tur- 
vicrick (NL. iurmorica^T inshou); cf.F. tcrrc-mc- 
ritc (NL. U fra mcrita), turmeric (as if < L. terra, 
earth, + mtrita, deserved, deserving, taken in 
the forced sense of 1 excellent J ): both prob. cor- 
ruptions of an Oriental name, perhaps of Ar. 
kurkum, &nft*ron: seo curcuma .] 1. The rhi- 
zome of Curcuma long a, a plant of tho ginger 
family, native and long cultivated in the East 
Indies. It has a central ovoid body and lateral elongated 
tuber*, called respectively round and long turmeric, former- 
ly Hiinposcd to come from diirercnt species. Turmeric is 
of a deep brownish or greenish yellow, inwardly orange, of 
a resinous consistence and peculiar aromatic odor. It Is 
prepared for use by grinding. In Imlla it b most largely 
employed ns a condiment, particularly as an ingredient in 
curry-powders. It 1ms tlu* property of an aromatic stim- 
ulant, and is there given internally for various troubles, 


A ship vnto a certaine haven bent, 

Turmoildc in Neptuncs watry element 

Times' Whistle (E. E. T. S.), p. 113. 

In his time Island uas turmoited with many fierce muti- 
nies. # Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 671. 

Quentin resorted to a solitary walk, . . . and there 
endeavoured to compose his turmoiled and scattered 
thoughts. Scott, Quentin Durward, v. 

ii .f in trans. To labor amid trouble, worri- 
ment, or vexation ; bo disquioted or in trouble ; 
worry. 

I was once in examination before five or six bishops, 
where I had much tiirmoiling. Latimer, Mise. Sel. 

Some notable Sophistcr lies sweating and turmmjling 
under the inevitable and incrcllesse dilemma’s of Socrates. 

Milton, Apology for SmectymnuiiB. 

turmoil (ter'moil), n. [Formerly also turmoyle; 

< turmoil , r.] Distracting stir, bustle, commo- 
tion, confusion, or din; tumult; disturbance; 
agitation; trouble; disquiet. 

There I'll rest, ns after much turmoil 
A blessed soul doth in Elysium. 

Shak., T. G. of V., ii. 7. 87. 
=Syn. Confusion, bustle, uproar, 
turmoiloust, a. [Early mod. E. termoylous; < 
turmoil + -o».f.] Troublous. 

Snynct Augustyno , . . was surelyc an cxcellcntc man, 
of dyuync wittc, and knowledge, ami so trnuaylcd in set- 
tyngc foortli Christcs true Helygion in those termoylous 
dayes . . . that he is worthelyc called a Doctour aim Pyl- 
ler of Christcs Churclic. 

II. Kdcn, First Books on America (cd. Arbcr), p. 10. 

turn (tern), v . [Early mod, E. also iourn , torn ; 

< ME. turnon, tyrnen, tirnen (< AS.), also tournen , 
lornen (< OF.); AS. tyrnan, turnian, turn (cf. 
G. turnen , tilt, just, practise gymnastics, also 
MUG. G. turnicrcn , tilt, just, tourney, = Iccl. 
luma, turn, turn era, tilt, tourney, < OF.), = 
OF. torncr, tourncr , F. tourucr = Pr. Sp. Pg. 
tornarz= It. tomarc, < L. tornarc , turn in a lathe, 
round off, ML. turn (in various uses) (cf. Gr. 
ropvcbciv , work with a turners 1 chisel, turn in a 
lathe, round off, turn, ropvovaOai, make round), 

< tom us, < Gr. r6pvor f a tool used by carpenters 
to draw circles with, a kind of compasses, also a 
turners’ chisel ; akin to ropC?, piercing, < retpetv , 
pierce, L. tercrc, rub away: soo torch rate, trite, 
try.] I, trans. 1. To form or fashion (a piece 
of wood or metal), with a chisel, while the 
object is rotated in a lathe; shapo, as wood, 
metal, or other hard substance, especially into 
round or rounded figures, by means of a lathe: 
as, to turn the logs of a chair or a table; to turn 
ivory figures. 

A tumid beddstedd corded x». 

Quoted in II. Hall’s Society in Elizabethan Age, App., I. 

I could turn you a rare handle for that crutch-stick. 

Dickcni, Our Mutual Friend, iv. 1C. 

2. To round; execute in rounded outlines; 
bring to perfection pf shape, form, or stylo ; 
hence, to form, fashion, or shapo in any way: 
as, to turn a sentence. 

The edge ... is decked with many pretty litlc fumed 
plllers, either of marble or free stone/ to leane over. 

Coryat, Crudities, I. 206. 


turn 

Bring all to the forge and file again ; torn it anew. 

B . Jonson, Discoveries. 
To i*l ay with this smooth, round. 

And well-fomrd chin, as with the billiard ball. 

It. Jonson, Devil is an Ass, ii. 2. 
But now, my muse, a softer strain rehearse. 

Turn every line with art, and smooth thy verse. 

Addison, The Greatest English Poets. 
Then her shape 

From forehead down to foot perfect — again 
From foot to forehead exquisitely fum’d. 

Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 

3. To adapt ; make suitable, fit, or proper. 

However improper he might have been for studies of a 

higher nature, he was peifectly well turned for the occu- 
pations of trade and commerce. 

Addison, Spectator, No. 108. 
A man who is not turned for mirthful meetings of men, 
or assemblies of tho fair sex. Steele, Spectator, No. 49. 
My self not trying, or not turn’d to please. 

May lay the Line, and measure out the Ways. 

Congreve , Of Pleasing. 

4. To cause to revolve about an axis, or to move 
round on or as on a center ; cause to rotate : as, 
to turn a crank. 

She would have made Hercules have turned spit. 

Shale., Much Ado, ii. 1. 201. 

5. To execute by whirling or revolving. 

Here is a boy that loves to run. 6wim, kick football, turn 
somersets. O. IF. Holmes, Professor, viii. 

6. Torovolve in tlie mind; regard from differ- 
ent points of view; consider and reconsider; 
ponder. 

Turn these ideas about in your mind, and take a view 
of them on all sides. Watts. 

7. To go, pass, or move round ; go or get round 
or to the other side of : as, to turn the stake- 
boat in a race. 

My tutor appears so able that ... it must be my own 
fault if I am not a complete rogue before I turn tlie corner. 

Sheridan, School for Scandal, ili. 1. 

8. To change the course or direction of ; cause 
to move, tend, or be aimed or pointed in an op- 
posite or different direction, or toward a differ- 
ent object, purpose, or the like ; divert from 
one way, course, or channel into another. 

He'll fwm your current in a ditch. Shale., Cor., iii. 1. 9G. 
nehadverj much fumed liis studies . . . into the lives 
of Don Bellkmis of Greece. Guy of Warwick, “the Seven 
Champions, ’ and other historians of that age. 

Steele, Tntler, No. 93. 
The king now turned his thoughts upotia nobler object. 

Bruce, Source of the Nile, II. 72. 
Tlie king, who would never have made such a devise in 
his better days, was more easily turned from his purpose 
now than he would once have been. 

Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 24. 
Hence— (a) To head off: as, to turn a runaway horse. 
(6) To reverse; repeal. 

God will f urn tliy captivity, and have compassion upon 
thee. Dcut. .\xx. 3. 

It is not In thy power to firm this destiny. 

Fletcher (and another ?), Prophetess, iii. 3. 

(c) To direct; aim : as, to f urn the hose on a burning build- 
ing. 

A man, though ho turns Ills eyes toward an object, yet 
he may choose whether he will curiously survey it. Locke. 

As he gazed with wonder, the youth fumed upon him a 
piece of lighted bog-wood which he carried in a lantern. 

Scott, Fair Maid of Perth, xxix. 

(d) To put or apply ; use or employ ; utilize: as, to fum 
everything to advantage or account. 

Great Apollo 

Turn all to the best ! Shak., W. T., iii. 1. 15. 
I am a man out of all business, and would willingly fum 
my head to any thing for an honest livelihood. 

Addison, Spectator, No. 251. 
Some, who fum their travels to the greatest advantage, 
endeavour to mix with the people of the country, and with 
all strangers, in order to make proper observations on cus- 
toms and manners. 

Pococke , Description of the East, II. ii. 277. 
(c) To blunt (literally by turning over) : as, to turn the 
edgo of a knife. See the phrase below. (/) To send; 
drive ; force : with off, out, ujwn, etc. : as, to fum cattle 
out to feed ; to turn a servant out of the house. 

And 3if tliei talke of talcs vn-trewe, 

Tliou tom hem out of that entent. 

Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. §.), p. 108. 
Let me be corrected,' 

To break my stubbornness, if it be so, 

Bather than turn mo off; and I shall mend. 

Beau, and FI., Phila«ter, ii. l. 
A vessel sent by some merchants to earn,' provisions to 
La Tour was fallen Into the hands of D'Aulnay, who had 
made prize of her, anti fumed the men upon an island. 

IFinf/irop, Hist. New England, II. 2G7. 

9. To change tlie position of ; shift or change to 
or as to the top, bottom, front, or back ; reverse 
or invert; turn upside down or inside out: as, 
to turn an hour-glass; to turn flapjacks on a 
griddle ; to turn one’s coat. 

If I were angry, I might fum the Buckle of my Girdle 
behitulc me. 

S. Alcxmndrr, qii'i f ed in Wimvood's Memorials, i. 453. 
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This house is turned upside down since Robin Ostler 
died. Shak., 1 Hen. IV., ii. 1. 11. 

I talke and prate, and lay ‘t not on their jackes. 

And the proud Jacks care not a fig for me ; 

Rut bones a me, lie turne anothei leate. 

Beytcood, If you Know not me (Works, ed. 1S74, 1. 257). 
When she [the hen] has laid her eggs in such a manner 
that she can cover them, what caie does she take in turn- 
ing them frequently, that all parts may pai take of the \ ital 
warmth. Addison, Spectator, >o. 1*20. 

10. To throw; overthrow; overturn. 

All Troy for-to»take and time at hor wille. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 450 s . 
The Trolens with teno tlml tirnyt to ground, 

Kyld of hor knightes & comyns full inony. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 10232. 

Ilf. To set. 

The Troiens thaire tore shippis hade turnyt on fly re. 
Wold haue brent horn barly, botis & other. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 7112. 

12f. To return ; send back. 

Tell her I sent it to make merry with. 

She’ll turn us thanks at least ! 

B. Jonson, Sad Sheplieid, i. 2. 

13. To transfer; put into other hands; turn 
over. 

Our inheritance is turned to strangers, our houses to 
aliens. Lam. v. 2. 

14. To fold so that the other sido may appear: 
as, to turn down one’s collar. — 15. To remake 
with tho inside turned out ; make over again l>y 
reversing the material: as, to turn a garment. 

A pair of old breeches thrice turned. 

ShaL., T. of thcS., ili. 2. 44. 
Mrs. Oratchit, . . . dressed out hut poorly in a twice* 
turned gown. Dickens, Christmas Caiol, ill. 

Her satin gown had been turned and made over till 
every possible capability of it was exhausted. 

II. It. Stmvc, Oldtow n, p. 51. 

16. To change to another opinion or party; 
change with respect to convictions, sentiments, 
feelings, or conduct ; convert or pervert. 

One suffering for tho truth tumeth more than a tlion* 
sand sermons. Latimer, Misc. Sol. 

Will nothing turn your unrelenting hearts? 

Shah., 1 lien. VT., v. 4. 59. 
So, turn, good Lord, 0 turn the hearts of Princes, 

Whose Rage their realm* with Saint* deer blond berinses. 

Sylvester, tr of Rethulians Rescue, vi 
Wisest woman 

That ever tipped her tongue with point of reasons. 

To turn tier hearers ' B. Jon*on, Magnetick Lady, iv. 2. 

17. To change or alter the nature, character, 
or appearance of m any \\ ay ; change into some- 
thing else; transform; transmute; metamor- 
phose. 

Watir to w j no he turned ryue. 

He garte come grow e with-outen plngh, 

Wher are was none. York Play*, p 205. 
There an Aungel helde Jacob stille, and turned his Name, 
and doped him Israel. Mamlcrillt Travels, p. SO. 

Theic was sometime in <Erea a woman called Circe, which 
bj enchantment . . . used with a drink to turn as many 
men as received it into di\ ers likeness and figures of sundry 
beasts SirT. More, Life of Pious (I’topin, Int , p lxxxi.). 

Ion maj as will go about to / urn the sun to ice with fan- 
ning in his face with a peacock's feather 

Shak., lien V„ iv. 1. 212. 
The> ’ll turn me in jour arms, Janet, 

An adder and an ask. 

The Yunna Tamlanc (fluid’* Ballads, 1. 122). 
Nay, must my miith tic so suddenly turned into bitter 
how-lings, and in) ease into a bed of tlnuics*' 

StdUngfU el, Sermons, I. xi. 

18. To change from one language or form of 
expression to another; paraphrase; translate; 
construe. 

Most of these things we had from his own mouth, and 
heard him turn the oriental languages into Latin \cry 
readil) Pococke, Desmption of the East, II. ii. 233. 

At the age of eleven lEmcrsonl was turninn Virgil into 
very readable English heroics. 0 It’. Holme*, Emerson, i. 

19. To change Irom a fresh, sweet, or other- 
wise natural condition; cause to ferment, be- 
come sour, or tho like: as, warm weather turns 
milk. 

You vc almost tnrntd my good ntrection to you , 

Soured my sweet thoughts, all in) pure put poses. 

It. Jonson . Dei II is an As*, it. J, 

20. To put or bring into a certain state or con- 
dition: as, the wine has turned him sick. 

w A slave that still . . . turns rne to shame. 

Shak , T. G. of V., iv. 4. 07. 
Should I tell )ou gravely that without the help of coins 
w-e should never have known which wa« the first of the 
emperors that wore a beard, or rode in stirmps, I inMit 
turn my science into ridicule. 

Addison, Dialogues on Medals, i. 

Sit. To get around ; trick; beguile; cheat. 

Til he had tnrned him he eoude not blinne. 

Chaucer, Canon's Yeoman’s Tale, 1. 100. 
22. To render unbalanced or unsound ; dis- 
tract: as, to turn one's head. See tin* phrase be- 
low — Not to turn a hair. See /miri.— To be turned, 
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or to be turned, of, to be or to have advanced beyond : 
said with regard to age. 

Irus, though he is now turned of fifty, has not appeared 
in the world in his real character since ftve-and-twenty. 

Steele, Spectator, No. 204. 
When they (miners) are turned of thirty they begin to 
look thin, and are much subject to plurisies and palsies. 

Pococke, Description of the East, II. ii. 227. 
Of late, trouble of another kind has been added. Tina 
is a little turned of fifteen ; she is going to be very beau- 
tiful. II. B. Stowe, Oldtow'n, p. 400. 

To turn a cat-in-pan. See can.— To turn adrift. 
Sec adrift.— To turn against, (a) To use to the disad- 
vantage or injury of : as, his argument was turned against 
himself ; they turned their arms against their friends. (6) 
To render unfriendly or opposed to: as, his old comrade 
was turned against him by false reports.— To turn an 
enemy’s flank line, or position, to tnancmiver so as to 
pass round his forces and attack him from the rear or on 
the flank; hence, to turn one’s flank, in a figurative 
sense, to circumvent or outw it one. 

Tom felt at once that his flank was turned. 

T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, ii. C. 
A number of attempts were made by the enemy to turn 

onr right flank, where Sherman was posted, but every ef- 
fort was repulsed with heavy loss. 

U. S. Grant, Personal Memoirs, I. 330. 
To turn a penny. See penny.-- To turn aside, to turn 
to one side ; ward off ; avert : as, to turn aside a blow or 
a thrust— To turn away, (a) To turn in an opposite 
or dilferent direction ; avert. 

She turns away the face. Shak., Lucrece, 1. 1711. 

( b ) To turn aside ; avert. 

We pray to God to turn away some evil from ub. 

Whole Duty of Man. 

(c) To dismiss from service; discharge; discard. 

I must turn away some of my followers. 

Shak., M. W. of W. f i. 3. 4. 
The Master of the House may turn away all his Servants, 
ami take whom he please. Selden, Table-Talk, p. 03. 
To turn back, (a) To cause to return or retraco one’s 
footsteps : as, I was turned back by stress of weather. (6f) 
To send back ; return. 

We fun* not back the silks upon the merchant 
When we have soil’d them. Shak. , T. and C., ii. 2. 09. 
To turn down, (a) To fold or double down. 

Is not tho leaf turn’d down f Shak., J. C., iv. 3. 273. 
(b) To lower by turning a stop-cock or the like : ns, to 
turn doicn the gas. (c) To snub; suppress. (Slang, V. S.) 
—To turn flukes. Sccflukei.— To turn forth, to drive 
or cast out ; expel. 

Turn melancholy fort h to funerals. 

Shak., 31. N. D., i. 1. 14. 
To turn head), to turn round ; face about. 

Turn head, and stop pursuit. Shak., Hen. V., ii. 4. 09. 
To turn in. (a) To fold or double in. 

Thus a wise tailor is not pinching. 

Rut turns at every scam an inch in. 

Iludibras. (Imp. Diet.) 

(b) To turn inward : said especially of the toes. 

I gives 'em the hornpipe and the bandy jig, that’s dan- 
cing with my toes turned in. 

May hew, London Labour and London Poor, III. 200. 

(c) To hand over or deliver: as, tofr/r/nn the unexpended 
balance.— To turn in a deadeyo or block, to fasten the 
shi olid or 6trap round the deadeyo or block.— To turn 
Off. (n) To dismiss or put nwny summarily ; discard ; dis- 
charge. 

He turned off his former wife to make room for this 
marriage. ridtfrVo/i. 

Servants sent on messages arc apt to stay out somewhat 
longer than the message requires. . . . When you return, 
the master storms, the lady scolds ; stripping, cudgelling, 
and turning off is the woul. 

Sir\ft, Advice to Servants (General Directions). 
(51) To give over; consign. 

The murmurcr is turned off to the company of those 
doleful creatures that inhnbit the ruins of Babylon. 

Government of the Tongue. 

(c) To turn aside; divert. 

The institution of sports and shows was intended, by 
ail governments, to turn off the thoughts of the people 
from busying themselves in matters of state. 

Addison, Freeholder, No. 34. 
(</) To perform; accomplish; complete. 

Whatever he may say of its quality, the German official 
or man of business is always appalled at the quantity of 
work his compeer here can turn off in a given time. 

G. S. Hall, German Culture, p. 300. 
(r) To shut off, as a fluid, by means of a stop-cock, valve, 
etc., so as to prevent its operation or effect; stop or with- 
draw the effective supply of : ns, to turn off the gas, the 
" 11 ter, or the steam. (.0 To hang, as a criminal ; lienee, 
"1th humorous allusion to the “noose,” to put through 
the marriage ceremony ; marry. [Slang.) 

Sonic minutes after he was turned off, a Reprieve came 
for him, and being immediately cut down, he soon reviv’d, 
to the admiration of nil Spectators. 

The Flying Post, Dec. 11, 1705, quoted in Ashton’s Social 
[Life In Reign of Queen Anne, II. 215. 

I saw them turned off at igsackly a quarter past 12. 
Thackeray, Yellowplush Papers, Mr. Deuceace at Faris, ix. 
(g) To give a different turn or direction to, or a different 
meaning or effect to; turn aside: ns, to turn off a joke.— 
To turn on, to open a passage to, or admit, as a fluid by 
means of a stop-cock or valve, so as to bring into actual 
operation or use; bring into play the effective supply of: 
ns, to turn on the gas, steam, or water. — To turn one’s 
coat, to change sides ; go over to another party, sect, c 
the like ; become a pervert. Compare turncoat. 
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They blackguarded him like good ’uns — said he only 
wanted to get into the House to finger the salary and then 
turn his coat. Grenville-Murray, Member for Paris, xx. 

Mr. Bright should be the last man to charge a political 
opponent with turning his coat. 

Westminster Dev., CXXVIII. 526. 
To turn one's band, to apply or adapt one’s self. 

A good Servant shou’d turn his I land to every thing in 
a Family. Steele, Tender Husband, ii. 1 . 

To all things could he turn his hand. 

Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 
To turn one’s bead or brain, (a) To make one giddy 
or dizzy, as by looking down from a great height. (5) To 
infect one with extravagant notions, as of pride or conceit : 
Jis, the attentions shown him quite turned his head. 

For the benefit of such whose heads are a little turned, 
... I shall assign one of the sides of the college which 
I am erecting for the cure of this dangerous distemper 
[pridej. Steele, Tatler, No. 127. 

The spirit of public fanaticism turned their heads. 

Goldsmith, The Bee, No. 2. 

The rush of invitations, and the struggle for his society, 
. . . would have been quite enough to turn any head less 
strong than his. Lady Holland, Sydney Smith, via. 

To turn out. («) To put out ; drive out ; expel : as, the 
unruly persons were turned out. 

The triumphant party are not at all in the humour to he 
turned out ever)* time his lordship has drunk a bottle too 
much. Walpole, Letters, II. 8. 

(5) To put out to pasture, as cattle or horses, (c) To pro- 
duce as the result of labor, or training, or any process of 
manufacture; furnish in a complete state; send out fin- 
ished: as, this factory turns out 1,000 pieces of cloth in a 
week. 

One thing is very certain — that the [publicl schools 
turned out splendid scholars, and their powers of writing 
Latin and Greek verse were wonderful. 

TT. Bcsant, Fifty Years Ago, p. 155. 
(d) To turn inside out; reverse; hence, to bring to view; 
show; produce: as, to fum out one’s pockets; turnout 
your cards.— To turn over, (a) To change the position 
of tho top, bottom, or sides of; overturn : as, to turn over 
a box ; the seats were turned over in the struggle, (b) To 
hand over; deliver; transfer; refer: as, the business was 
turned over to his creditors. 

If he [the footman) he not for your Turn, turn him over 
to me again when I come hack. Howell, Letters, I. v. 13. 

’Tis well the debt no payment does demand; 

You turn me over to another hand. 

Dryden, Aurengzebe, iv. 1. 
(c) To do business, or sell goods, to the amount of : as, he 
turns over about 81000 a week, (d) To open and turn the 
leaves of for the purpose of examining. 

Some conceive they havo no more to do than to turn 
over a concordance. Swift. 

(cf) To turn off ; hang. (Slang.) 

Criminals, condemned to suffer, 

Are blinded first, and then turned over. 

S. Butler, Hudibras, III. ii. 60S. 
To turn over a new leaf. See leaf— To turn tail. 
See tailt. — To turn the back, to turn away; hence, to 
leave a place or company; go off ; run away. 

Make mouths upon me when I turn tnv back. 

Shak., M. N. D., ili. 2. 23S. 

Sam. Quarrel, I will hack thee. 

Gre. How! turn thy back and-run? 

Shak., R. and J., i. 1. 41. 
To turn the back on or upon one. See To 

turn the buckle of the belt behind. See buckle*.— 
To turn the cat in the pan. ( a t) To re\ erse the order 
of things so as to make them appear the opposite of what 
they really nre. X. F. D., under cat . 

There is a cunning which we in England call “the turn- 
ing of the cat in the pan": which is when that which a 
man says to another he lays it as if another had said it to 
him. Bacon, Cunning (ed. 1SS7). 

(b) See to turn a cat-in-pan, under cafi. — To turn the 
cpld shoulder. Sec cold.— To turn the die or the 
dice, to change the luck. 

Fortune confounds the wise, 

And, when they least expect it, turns the dice. 

Dryden. 

To turn the edge of, to deprive of sharpness or keen- 
ness ; blunt. 

This news, I think, hath turn’d your weapon’s edge. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., ii. l. 179. 
To turn the paunch, to vomit ; disgorge, ns fish. [New 
Eng.)— To turn the scale, to make one side of the bal- 
ance fall; hence, figuratively, to give superiority or suc- 
cess; decide; determine. 

You weigh equally ; a feather will turn the scale. 

Shak., 31. for M., iv. 2. 32. 

If I survive, shall Troy the less prevail? 

A single soul ’s too light to turn the scale. Dryden. 

To turn the stomach Of, to cause nausea or disgust in ; 
make qualmish or disgusted. 

They [Tonquinesc] have many sorts of dishes, that wou’d 
turn the Stomach of a stranger, which yet they themselves 
like very well. Dampier, Voyages, II. L 30. 

This filthy simile, this beastly line, 
v Quite turns my stomach. 

Pope, Epil. to Satires, ii. 182. 
To turn the tables. See tabic.— To turn tippett. See 
tippet.— To turn to the right-about. See right-about. 
—To turn turtle. See turtle*.— To turn up. (a) To 
bring to the surface; bring from below to the top; turn 
over : as, to turn up the sod or the soil. 

Yellow “hobs ” turned up before the plough 
Are chief est baits ; with cork and lead enough. 

J. Dennys (Arber’s Eng. Garner, 1. 176), 
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He strewed tin* t’lty . . . with salt, having first turned 
tip the ground with a plom-h. Coryat , Crudities, I. 131 , 
(6) To bring or put a difti t i nt surface or side uppermost ; 
place w ith the lace upu ard : as, to turn tip a card. 

Your Innlship D t lie most patient man in loss, the most 
coldest tiu. ever turned up ace. Shat:., Cymbeline, ii. 3. 2. 

(c) To give mi upwind turn or direction to ; bring the end, 
tip. or point of uppermost; tilt up: as, to turn up one’s 
no« ■ (an < \prc*«ion of contempt). 

ritr d. ‘notion at the Chinch is much in the turninn vp 
"’ ,|,T I '- U ' 1 :ivl turning dmaic the lcife in her Booke 
r . c ,' * ! V ,irLS 11 uu *1 Chapter and Verse. 

Bp. Lurie, Micro coMnograplue, A Slice Precise Hypocrite. 

(d) l°r» t< - to in a l h>i, ; to turn vpa passage or text. 

To turn upon <* 1 '‘U' t*>diiect or cause to operate upon 
or . J ’ .» . hack upon; retort: as he t-'mnl 

ms Muit.i ,'j. 1 ''ii* 1: , to turn the argument* **f an np- 

jM.ii' nr t«;. i !!•• To turn up one’s toes, to die. 
INw-J- T link'd commas, reversed commas (*•), used 
in tnul.iiu t i' 1 ii ,mg of a quotation, and under a 
JhTJ»« r M . * ’ ,n ' lu ’ ltK repetition.— Turning-off ma- 
cxnnc, !." - </ ‘ 1 ""lor., a machine for closing the seam 
in ?t<*. I.i i _• * \> hu him e been knit Hat. L\ II. Knight. 

. 1. To have a revolving or roll- 

mir m**f i*tn ; move round, as on an axis pivot, 
or hinge ; ii voh <*. 


Hi tl at i*> gidilj thinks the world turns lound. 

Shah., T. of the S., v. 2. 20. 

If it'ii I’mcii b ill] should strike anj part of the liodv 
wian tin- vuout) . . . i J gie itly diminished, it dois not 
carry it av .i\ , . . but, in consequence of its circular or 

rolling nr>ti m, it turn-' lound the put, in the same mau- 
»irio a «1 k 1 pm. • i.ur a lnnb. 

J. M Canw-htui, Operative Mirgtrj, p. 134 . 
nenm* — 2. Figuratively. to move as on :i point 
of support: hni^c; depend: with on or upon : 
tie «|ii« *»tn»n turn-- upon this point. 

The ( horn- ought O' turn upon the Aigumcnt of the 
Drama, :.nd ‘upj. , r t th- I) Mgn of the Art- 

Ji i> mu r, ’l,\ r , short View (ed. 1G9:>), p. 110. 

Dm* in a* «,fii n turn t//n»\erj small circumstances. 

Sit ijl, Conduct of Allies. 

A p! of ih. -- th 't turn- ten her supposed odditi was 
not at all to ’.l .cgj. 1 1 -.. 

GV* ri.r- Eliot , Mill oil the Floes, ii. 1. 

3. r l o n o’ r so * in lacoin a different direction 
or in Mum .p, i-iiioi] direction: direct oneV face, 
courne, . ii *iN. :Ctr iition< 2 . thoughts, etc. (in 
f-oino pqr'ieuh r direction): ns to turn toward 
Mecca in p:.iv»r: to turn down a shady lane; 
I know not v, iii eh v, ay to turn . 

At tin • prr** nt time of ft *pehe no more, 

^ nt i in> pnrpo - 1 <m -lull 1 therfore. 

Il<h i. "f I'nrt, nay (E. E. T. -S), I. f»l^. 

Abjure thi> m iric, turn to God again. 

Marlouc, Doctor Faustus, ii. 1. 

I ku ’*'■ no* is hi ti- to turn. O, welcome home! 

Shah., Cor , ii. 1. 197. 

TruM in i , mi I thought we had wanted three milts of 
thi 6 houic : . . n s v i :.re at it. we’ll turn into it, ami 
rtfrt-li imr- In w i’ll a cup of tit ink. 

I Walton, Complete Angler, p. 50. 

•DiM within the G it« v i turned up a Street on tlic left 
hand, and w i r* conduit* 1i*\ the Consul to his ow n house. 

Maumlrdl, \kppo to Jerusalem, p 07. 
Gi< it -'.'ii- In initiurt to each oilier turn, 
lhii. aid nil j •• , and in friendship limn. 

Add Dun, The Campaign. 

Tin n. l- no Point of th** «’ompa*s to which they cannot 
turn, and b\ v hi h they are not turn’d. 

Conyreve, Way of the Wot Id, ii. C. 

4. To eli:,»ic.o' »ho poMfion or posturo of tin* 
hody, as in )« •!; -lnft or roll from ono si da to 
the other. 


I /nr, (V 'in ] tn'd each corner of my bed. 

To find i f win there, but bleep was h*st. 

L'rjdi -i 

5. To el. >ng<- direction; take an opposite or 
difTeronr conr-c »*r v.ay. 

'i lc ri ‘•li ilt thou •-< * Mu* dew -bedabbled wretch 
Turn, rad n turn, fnd« nting with the way. 

Shat:., Venus and AdonD, 1 701. 

6. SpocifiejiHy, to put aliout; tack. 

ID sji)’d a Dntrh Sloop t urn inn to get Into the Jload 
tael nw her at tie- evening Anchor at the West end of 
the Bland Dam pier. Voyages, I. 52. 

7. To dinner* one’s attifudo or policy; hcncc, 
to rob'd; olfer resistance; show fight: often 
with upon : as, to turn upon one’s accuser. Sec 
to turn on (a), below. 

Should I turn upon the true prince? 

Shat:., 1 ITen. IV., 11. 4. 297. 
Even th* instinctive worm on which we tread 
Turn ", though It would not. 

Shelley, Julian and Maddalo. 

8. To retrace one’s steps; go or come back; 
return. 

Either thou wilt die, by God’h just ordinance, 

Eie from tills war thou turn a conqueror, 

Or I with grief and exticme age shall perish, 

And never look upon thy face again. 

Shak., itlch. III., Iv. -4. 181. 

9. To retreat,; run away; also, to desert; go 
over to the enemy. [Rare.] 
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Whan thi haf o’ thi Gordones desertit, 

An' tumit wi* Murray in a crack. 

Battle of Coriehie (Child’s Ballads, VII. 213). 

10. To change or become altered in nature, 
character, quality, appearance, or the like ; be 
converted, transformed, or transmuted ; hence, 
in general, to become; grow: as, to turn gray; 
to turn pale. 

Ho that kepeth it clanly a yere, aftre that ycre, hyt 
turncth yn to Flesche and Bloode. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 124. 
Thy niiith shall turn to moan. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., ii. 3. 44. 

All the happiness 

Bestow’d upon me turn* into disgrace. 

Beau, and FI , Maid’s Tragedy, iii. 1. 
Why how now eves / what now? what’s lieere to do? 
I’me gone, or I shall straite turne baby to. 

Ilcyivood, Woman Killed with Kindness (Works, 
[cd. 1874, II. 150). 

That every one w ho turned Cluistian was suro by that 
means to forfeit the favour of his prince, and to he looked 
upon as an apostate from the religion of his country. 

Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, I. iii. 
Their design was to turn pirates, and plunder the Span- 
iards. Sicift, Gulliver’s Travels, iv. 1. 

You’re a nice article, to turn sulky on first coming 
home! Dickens, Martin Chuzzlewit, xxvi. 

Dnoof them asked her when her hair had begun to turn. 

Harper's May., LXXVII. 135. 

In particular— (a) To shift. 

Now all this Scene slull to Arcadia turn. 

The Seat of happy Nymphs and Swains. 

Congreve, Semele, H. 3. 
(6) To change from a fresh or sweet condition ; become 
sour or spoiled, as milk or cider. 

Cow-milk thus prepared I judge to be better for a con- 
sumption than ass-milk, which . . . turncth not bo easily, 
but is a little harsh. Bacon, Nat. Hist.. § 51. 

(c) To become light, dizzy, or giddy, as the head or brain ; 
reel ; hcncc, to become distracted, demented, or mail. 

I’ll look no more. 

hc**t my brain turn. Shak., Lear, iv. C. 23. 

(d) To become nan°eated, qualmish, sick, or disgusted, as 
the stomach. (*•) To become inclined in another direc- 
tion. CO To change from ebb to How’ or from flow to ebb, 
as the tide. 

The tide turned , and rushed as fiercely In the opposito 
direction. Macaulay, Von Banke’s Hist. Topes. 

11. To be changeable, fickle, or inconstant; 
vacillate. 

She bade love last, and yet she fell a -turning. 

Shak., Passionate Pilgrim, 1. 100. 

12. To tend: result: with /o. 

I ticked If he was unwilling to bo made knownc to some 
greate man, for that I believed it might trim to his profit. 

Evelyn, Diary, Jan. 18, 1071. 
Of late the West India coffee, w hich is not so good, has 
sold so cheap that it does not turn to account to send it 
to England. Pocochc, Description of the East, I. 131. 

13. To take form on the latbo; undergo tho 
process of turning on a latbo: as, ivory turns 
well.— To turn about, to turn the face in another direc- 
tion; wheel or face about: as, he turned about and faced 
me. 

O think na jc my heart was wae, 

When I fum'd about, away to gae? 

The Lament of the Border Widow (Child’s Ballads, III. S7). 
To turn again, (a) To return. 

Ourc Lady cam to hem, and had hem tournen ajen. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 01. 
Therefore, O ye children of Israeli, turuc ayayne, like ns 
i e haue exceadcd in your goiugo backe. 

Bible of 1051, Isa. xxxi. 0. 
His big manly voice, 

Turning again toward childish treble. 

Shak., As j ou Like it, H. 7. 102. 
(0) To make a stand and face the enemy; turn on an 
enemy. 

Can honour pull the wings of fearful cowards, 

And make 'em turn again like tigers? 

Fletcher, Vnlentinlan, iii. 3. 
To turn against, to rebel against; become unfriendly 
or hostile to: ns, my friends have all turned against me. 
— To turn aside, (e) To leave a straight course; go 
off in a different direction. 

I have therefore fumed a?i*dc from that beaten path, and 
chosen though a le«-3 ea»y jet a more profitable way. 

Hooker, Ecclca. Polity, I. 10. 
(0) To withdraw’ fro..; the presence or the notice of others; 
avert the face: ns, to turn aside to hide one’s blushes.— 
To turn away, (a) To leave a straight or usual course ; 
deviate ; depart. 

When the righteous turncth away from his righteous- 
ness, . . . shall he live? Ezck. xviil. 21. 

(b) To turn the face in another direction ; avert one’s 
looks. 

She paused, she turned away, she hung her head. 

Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 
To turn back, to go or come back ; return. 

Turn back to me, 

And play the mother’s part. 

Shak., Sonnets, cxliil. 
To turn in. (a) To bend or point Inward : as, his toes 
turn in. ( b ) To enter. 

Turn in, I pray you, into your servant’s house. 

Gen. xlx. 2. 
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Tako yc that, my hireman chi el, 

And turn in here and dine. 

The II ire in an Chicl (Child's Ballads, VIII. 235). 

There is nothing so interesting as one of these Oriental 
cates, and so I turned in from the street, drew a square 
straw-covered stool up to a low table, and held up one 
finger. The Century, XL1I. 77. 

(c) To go to bed. [Colloq.j 

I mean to toss a can, and remember my’ sweetheart, 
afore I turn in. Congreve, Love lor Love, iii. 15. 

No man can be a sailor, or know what sailors are, unless 
he has lived in the forecastle with them — turned in and 
out with them, and eaten from the common kid. 

Jl. IX. Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p. 57. 

(d) To turn about.— To turn off, to deviate from a course ; 
be diverted : as, the road turns of to the right. — To turn 
on or upon, (a) To show’ anger, resentment, or hostility 
toward ; confront in a hostile or angry manner. 

Turn on the bloody hounds with heads of steel. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., iv. 2. 51. 

Pompey turned upon him again, and in effect bade him 
ho quiet. Bacon, Friendship. 

(5) See <lef. 2. — To turn out. (a) To bend or point out- 
ward : as, her toes Dim out. (b) To come abroad ; assem- 
ble out of doors ; muster : ns, the volunteers turned out 
in force; the people turned out to see the show’. 

Then from every house and hamlet the men turned out. 

C. D. Warner, Backlog Studies, p. 125. 
(c) Specifically, of workmen, to abandon work in order to 
go on strike. 

“ What do you say to a strike, by way of something pleas- 
ant to talk about? ” “Have the hands actually fumed out?" 
asked Mrs. Thornton. Mrs.Gaskell, North and South, xviii. 
{d) To get out of bed; rise. [Colioq.] (e) To prove in the 
result or issue ; appear or show in the end; terminate; re- 
sult: as, the affair turned out better than was expected. 

That you have a wealthy uncle I have heard ; but liow 
your expectations will turn out is more, I believe, than 
you can tell. Sheridan, School for Scandal, iii. 3. 

I never had a wife, but I have had two or three broom- 
stick matches, though they never turned out happy. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 353. 
To turn over, to move, shift, or change from side to side, 
or from top to bottom : as, to turnover in bed.— To turn 
round, (a) To turn bo as to face the other way; reverse 
one’s position, (b) To reverse one’s opinions or relations ; 
go over to another side or party : as, he turned round and 
voted with tho Whigs.— To turn rusty. See rusty-K— 
To turn to. (a) [To, prep.] ( 1 ) To be directed toward: 
as, the needle turns to the pole. (2) 1o tend to; lesult 
or terminate in. Compare def. 12. (3) To apply one’s self 
to; betako one’s self to; direct one’s efforts or attention 
to ; resort to 

Wlmt is that which I should turn to, lighting upon days 
like these? 

Ever)- door is barr’d with gold, and opens but to golden 
keys. Tennyson, Loeksley Hall. 

(b) [7’o, adv.J To begin operations ; set to work. 

I found that no time was allowed for day-dreaming, but 
that we must turn to nt the first light. 

II. II. Dana, Jr , Before the Mast, p. 8. 
To turn Turk. See Turk.— To turn under, to be bent, 
doubled, or folded downward orunder. — To turnup, (a) 
To point upward: as, her nose turns up slightly, (b) To 
cornc to the surface, hence, to come to light; appear; 
happen , occur : as, to be waiting for something to turn up. 

Those accidental visitations of fortune are like prizes 
In the lottery, which must not be put into the year’s in- 
come till they turn up. 

Sydney Smith, To John Allen, Jan. 24, 1813. 

“And then, ” said Mr. Micawber, . . . “I shall, please 
Heaven, begin to bo beforehand with the world, ... if 
— in short, if anything turns up." 

Dickens, David Copperfleld, xi. 

If after three thousand years a black swan limit up, 
must wc not suppose it possible that in three thousand 
years inoro wc may see a candle burn in an atmosphere of 
pure nitiogen? J. Fiskc, Cosmic l'hilos., I. 54. 

(c) To turn belly upward : said of a dying whale, 

turn (t6rn), n. [Early mod. E. also tourn , tournc , 

torn; < ME. turn, tourn, torn, < OF. tourn, tour, 
a turn, trick, round, etc., F. tour, a round, 
travel, tour, etc. ; from tho verb. Cf. tour 2 .] 

1. Movomout about a center ; circular motion; 
rotation; revolution: as, tho turn of awheel; 
a turn of tho wrist. 

His Tassion is Metamorphos'd in the Turn of a hand. 

Jeremy Collier , Short View (ed. 1G9S), p. 227. 
A gallant ilnuncc, that liucly doth bewray 
A spirit and a vertue masculine, . . . 

With lofty turncs and capriots in the ay re. 

•Sir J. Davies, Dancing. 

2. A turning into another or a different way ; 
a change of movement or direction ; a devia- 
tion ; also, tho point at which such a change of 
course is made. 

True Repentance is the turn of the whole Soul from 
the Love as well as the Practice of Sin. 

Still ingjlect. Sermons, III. i. 

When one sees the beggars and the commonplace and 
Bhabby condition of Spanish Granada, ... he may per- 
haps give n m w turn to his reflections by visiting Tctuan. 

C. D. Warner, Roundabout Journey, p. 181. 
Specifically— (a) Change to an opposite direction, or the 
point at which such change is effected : as, tlic turn of the 
tide. ( b ) Deviation fiom a fitraight-linc couisc or direc- 
tion; bend; cum-; flexure, anglo: as, a turn in the road 
cut off the view. 
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The river nobly foams ami flows, 

The charm of tins enchanted ground, 

And all its thousand turns disclose 
Some fresher beauty varying round. 

Byron, Childe liaiold, iii. 5 5 (song), 
(e) A variation in the course of events ; a change in the 
order, position, tendency, or aspect of things; hence, 
change in general ; chance; happening; befalling. 

O Tis a Ueav’nly and a happy turn, 

Of godly Patents to be timely bom. 

Sylvester , tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, ii.. The lathers. 
'Tis a happy Turn for us, when Kings are made Fi iemls 
again. This was the end of this Embassy, and I hope it 
will last our days. Lister , Journey to Pat is, p. ;>. 

Blame not the turns of fate, ami chance of war. 
i Addison, The Campaign, 

(d) Turning-point; crisis; the point at which a change 
must come: as, the turn of the year; the turn of a 
fever. 

And yet the spring was breaking forth, as it always does 
in Devonshire when the turn of the days is even. 

R. D. Blaclcmore, Loma Doone, vii. 
(<j) A twist, bias, or cast. 

It would, in fact, be almost impossible to give a tragic 
turn to any proceedings for contempt of Court. 

H. Hall , Society in Elizabethan Age, x. 

3. Form; shape; mold. 

I have sometimes wondered to sec the Roman poets, in 
their descriptions of a beautiful man, so often mentioning 
the turn of his neck and aims, that in our modern di esses 
lie out of sight, and aie covered under part of the clothing. 

Addison, Ancient Medals, ii. 

4. Tendency; bent; aptitude; disposition; hu- 
mor: as, a person of a lively turn. 

A man should alwajs go with inclination to the tumot 
the company he is going into, or not pretend to be of tlio 
party. Steele, Spectatoi, No. 380. 

This Abd deader no sooner was arrived at Masunli than, 
following tlic turn of his country for lying, he spread a 
report that a great man or prince whom lie left at Jidda 
was coming speedily to Masunh. 

Brace, Source of the Nile, I. 292. 
I never had the least turn for dicss — never any notion 
of fancy or elegance. Miss Burney, Erelina, Ixxxiii. 
Mrs. Bonnet had no turn fot economy. 

Jane Austen, Pride and Picjudice, p. 2G1. 
But these things must have come to you with your 
mother’s blood I never knew a Pyncheon that had any 
turn for them Hawthorne, Seven Gables, v. 

5. Particular fora or character; mode; stylo. 

The Turk I mention'd . . . came after this happen’d to 
see me, w ho I found was so disagreeable to the Aga that 
he order’d hint to leave the house, giving it this turn, that 
he would not permit the people to come and teize me for 
piesents. Pocuckc, Description of the East, I. 119. 

The very turn of voice, the good pronunciation, and the 
polite and alluiing manner which some teachers have at- 
tained will engage the attention. 

Watts, Improvement of the Mind, i. 2. 
The conventional atmosphere of a drawing-room, in 
which the gravest problems were apt to be forgotten in 
the flash of an epigram or the turn of a lion mot. 

The Century, XLI. SOI. 
No man rallies with a better grace, and in moi e sprightly 
turns. Sicift, Tale of a Tub, Lp. Ded. 

6. In music , a melodic embellishment or grace, 
consisting of a principal tone with two auxiliary 
tones lying respectively next above and below 
it in the diatonic series, it is indicated by the sign—'. 
"When the sign is placed over the given note the upper 
auxiliary tone is sounded first ; but when it is placed after 
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the given note that note is sounded first. Chromatic al- 
terations are indicated by accidentals over or under tlie 
sign. A tuin occurring in two parts at once is called 
double , and is indicated by the sign A turn in which 
the lower auxiliary tone is performed first is called in- 
verted or a hack-turn, and is indicated by the sign ). 

7. One round or return of rope, cord, or the 
like, when laid in a coil or skein. — 8. A short 
walk, ride, or drive which includes a going and 
a returning; a promenade. 

You and I must walk a turn together. 

Shah., lien. VIII., v. 1. 94. 

He told me that Ills mastci came to town last night, and 
would be glad to take a turn with me in Grays-Inn walks. 

Addison, Spectatoi, No. 2G9. 

Moore left his desk, and permitted himself the recrea- 
tion of one or two turns through the room 

Charlotte Bronti, Shu ley', xxviii. 

9. A spell, as of work; a job: as, ho has not 
done a turn of work for several months. 

Not able ... to do a hand’s turn for myself. 

Lever, Davenport Dunn, v. 

10. Opportunity or privilege enjoyed in alter- 
nation with another or with others ; the time or 
occasion which comes in duo rotation or order 
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to each of a number of persons when anything 
has to be got or to be done; recurring chance 
or opportunity. 

The nymph will have her turn to be 
The tutor; and the pupil, lie. 

Swift, Cadenus and Vanessa. 
Even the few solitaiics left on guard at Mr. Atkinson’s 
. . . condescend a little, as they drowsily bide or recall 
their turn chasing the ebbing Neptune on the ribbed sea- 
sand. Dickens, Uncommercial Traveller, xvi. 

1 1 . An act ; deed ; especially, an incidental or 
opportune act, deed, office, or service; act of 
kindness or of malice: as, a shrewd turn. 

In requyting a good tournc, shew not thy selfe negligent 
nor contrary*. Bahccs Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 100. 

For your kindness I owe you a good turn . 

Shale., M. for M., iv. 2. G2. 
One good turn requiies another. 

Beau, and FI., Little French Lawyer, iii. 2. 
Chilon was wont to say, That it is commendable in men 
to forget bad tinncs none, but to bee mimlefull of courte- 
sies rceeitied. Hey wood, Hierarchy of Angels, p, 535. 

12. A stratagem; a trick. 

Of all the tomes that he cowtlie he schowed him but oon. 

Tale of Gamclyn, 1. 244. 

13. Convenience; requirement ; emergency; 
present need : as, to serve one’s turn. 

Pilia. Jew, I must have more gold. 

Bar. Why, want’st thou any of thy tale? 

Pilia. No, but three hundred will not serve his turn. 

Marlowe, Jew of Malta, iv. 5. 
But for my daughter Katherine, this I know, 

She is not for your turn. Shak., T. of the S., ii. 1. G3. 
And if the garden would not serve their turn, then was 
tlio park the fittest place. 

Court and Times of Charles /., I. 33. 
The Bible is shut against them [liindcrers of reforma- 
tion] as ccrtaine that neither Plato nor Aristotle is for 
their tumes. Milton, Deformation in Eng., ii. 

14. A nervous shock, such as is caused by 
alarm or sudden excitement. [Colloq.] 

What a hard-hearted monster you must be, John, not to 
have said so at once, and saved mo such a turn ! 

Dickens, Cricket on tlio Hearth, ii. 
Mrs. Tulliver gave a little scream as sho saw her, and 
felt such a t urn that she dropped the large gravy-spoon 
into the dish, with tlio most serious results to the table- 
cloth- George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, i. 7. 

15f. An execution by hanging: from the former 
practice of making tne criminal stand on a lad- 
der, which was turned over at a* signal, leaving 
him suspended. — 16f. In law, same as tourn. 
— 17. pi. In mccl., monthly courses; menses. — 
18. In furriery, a bundle of five dozen skins. 

— 19. A load; a pack; as much as can bo car- 
ried at ono time by a man or an animal. 

Sometimes ho would bring a turn of wood, sometimes a 
bag of meal or potatoes. 

J. C. Harris, Harper's Slag., LXXVI. 704. 
20. "hi printing t a type turned upside down and 
showing black in proof, as a temporary substi- 
tute for a letter that is missing; also, a letter 
wrongly placed so that tlio face is turned. 

He shows a curious printer’s blunder at the end of ono 
page, where tlio whole of the last reference-line is put in 
upside down. . . . A turn of this magnitude could hardly 
have occurred if the letters had been set in the forme type 
*>y type- Encyc. Brit., XXIII. 093. 

By turns, (a) One after another; alternately; in suc- 
cession. 

Every one of the flue went through the guard to fetch a 
childe each after other by turns. 

Capt. John Smith, Works, I. 140. 
By turns to that, by turns to this a prey. 

She knows wlmt reason yields, and dreads what madness 
may. Crabbe, Works, I. 51. 

And love and prayer unite, or rule the hour by turns. 

Byron, Childe Harold, i. 67. 

(&) At intervals. 

Feel by turns the bitter change. 

Milton, F. L., ii. 598. 
Dead turns. A dynamo-electric machine through which 
the current is kept constant is found to have an electro- 
motive force nearly proportional to the angular velocity 
of tho armature less a constant. This constant, expressed 
in turns per second or per minute, has been called the 
dead turns of the machine. — Direct turn, in music, an 
ordinary turn, as distinguished from an inverted turn.— 
Ill turn, (o) An unkind, injurious, or spiteful act. ( b ) 
A change for the worse, especially in a case of illness.— 
In turn, in due order of succession. — On the turn, at the 
turning-point; hence, changing; altering; on the point 
of or in process of reversal : as, tlic tide is now on the 
turn; our fortunes aro on the turn. 

And now by-gynnetli thi gyle a-gayn on the tume, 

And my grace to growe ay wydder and wydder. 

Piers Ploicman (C), xxi. 402. 
Partial turn, in music, a turn in which the Inst tone is 
prolonged, so that tlie first three tones amount to a triple 
appoggintura. In a slow tempo a turn on a long note is 
usually thus rendered.— Racking turns. See racki.— 
Round turn. Seeroum/i.— Sheriff’s turn. Seeshcritfi. 

— The turn of a hair. See hair*.— To a turn, to a 
nicety; exactly ; perfectly : as, the meat is done to a turn: 
fiom the practice of roasting meat on a i evolving spit. 


turnbuckle 

She watched the fish with as much tender care and 
minuteness of attention ... as if her own heart were 
on the gridiion, and her immortal happiness were in- 
volved in its being done precisely to a turn! 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, vii. 
To serve a turn, the turn, or one’s turn, to be suffi- 
cient for the purpose, occasion, or emergency ; answer the 
purpose. 

A cloak as long as thine will serve the turn. 

Shak, T. G. of V., iii. 1. 131. 
To take a turn, to take a short walk, ride, or drive. See 
def. 8.— To take one’s turn, to occupy the place be- 
longing to one, or to do what is assigned to one, in proper 
or allotted order.— To take turns, to take each the 
other’s place alternately.— Turn about. See about . — 
Turn and turn about. Same as turn about. 

Tacitus says that the land in his time was occupied by 
the whole community turn ai.d turn about. Brougham. 

Enoch would hold possession for a week : 

“This is my house, and this ruy little wife.” 

“Mine too," said Philip, “fi/m and turn about." 

Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 

Turn Of life. See menopause Turn toll. See tolP. 
turnabout (tern 'a-b out"), n. 1. A merry-go- 
round; a carrousel. 

The high swings and the turnabouts ; the tests of the 
strength of limb and lung. Harper's Mag., LXXIX. 5G(L 

2. One who turns things about; an agitator; 
an innovator. 

Our modern turnabouts cannot evince us but that tvc feel 
we are bes^ affected when the great mysteries of Christ are 
celebiated upon anniversary festivals. 

Bp. Ilacket , Abp. Williams, ii. 3G. (Davies.) 

3. A disease in cattle characterized by giddi- 
ness and staggering. 

The Turn-about and Murrain trouble Cattel. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Furies. 

turn-again-gentlemen (tern ' a - gen- jen ' tl - 
men), n. The martagon, or Turk’s-cap lily. 
Britten and Holland. [Prow Eng.] 

Tumagra (ter'na-grji), n. [NL. (Lesson, 1837), 
prob. < Tnr(dns) + ( Ta)nagra .] A genus of 
thrush-like birds peculiar to New Zealand. T. 
crassirostris, originally described by Latham in 1783 ns the 



thick-billed thrush, was formerly common on the South 
Island of New Zealand, but is now nearly extinct. A sec- 
ond species is T. tanagra of the North Island. Also called 
Keropia, Otagon, and Ceropia. 

turnback (tern'bak), n. In saddlery, a local 
name for the strap which goes from the hames 
back to the hip-strap. See cut under harness. 
turn-bench (t6rn 'bench), ?t. A simple portable 
lathe, nsed by clock- and watch-makers, 
turn-bridge (tern'brij), n. A swing- or swivel- 
bridge; a pivot -bridge. Also turning-bridge. 
E. H. Knight, See cut under bridge^. 

The span of all the turnbridges is 75 ft. in the clear. 

The Engineer , LXX. 391. 
turnbroacht (tern'broch), n. [Early mod. E. 
turn-brochc ; < turn, v., + obj. broach .] A turn- 
spit. 

Tume-broches, les galopins. 

Palsgrave, p. 909 (Du Gitez, Introductory). 

Has not a deputy married his cook-maid ? 

An alderman’s widow one that was her turn-broach? 

Beau, and FI., Wit at Several Weapons, iii. 1. 

turnbuckle (tern'buk // l), n. A device for con- 
necting and tightening two parts of a metal 
rod or bar. It is essentially a right-and-left screw 
coupling. A common form is that of a link one or both 



Open Turnbuckle. 


ends of which screw on the ends of the parts of the bar ; if 
one end, the other is fitted with a swivel ; if both ends, one 
has a right-handed and the other a left-handed screw.— 
Pipe-turnbuckle, a right-and-left pipe- coupling,— Sin- 



tnrnbuckle 

fi5liStS^,lS^S^ ll * le, “ BWlveMInk uaed for «n«ot. 
Turnbull's^ blue. A species of Prussian blue 
winch is thrown down when potassium ferrl- 
cynnide (red prussinto of potnsh) is added to a 
solution of a ferrous salt. When dry it has a 
beautiful blue color with a reddish luster, 
turncap (tcm'knp), n. A chimney-top which 
turns round with the wind, 
turncoat (tern'kot), 11 . [< turn, r., + obj. coa/2.] 
Um> who -turns his eont”— that is. forsakes 
his party or principles. 

'’"Urt. «T It-oir mutt convert to disdain, It you 
conic in hrr pit • 

lU'nr. Hi *ii nqt» syn hirneont. 

Shal., Much A tin, L 1. 125 

..* ra . ,| \7 |,r " lro 7 011 nut »hamVI to shift Iintnh 
tliu*. In tluiij. Hi it n ,. s.icrnl? 

-'’.it >n, Ainu to Sntmulus, Prof., p. 13. 
turncock (tern'kok), h. The servant of a wnter- 
comnnny who turns on the water for the mains, 
regain to- the tin -plugs, etc. 

A mulltitlvc Hinim-k . . . givci tlic flrc-plug a ilK 
p-ir.iglnc w n neh still tlint latjte tuning-fork of his. 

Picirne, Uncoinm. reiul 'traveller, nl. 

turn-down (ternMnun), a. Folded or doubled 
down. 

Tin' ntliorl ul on. . . . plainly dri-'nl. butultbahigb- 
ly-ilettl..pi 1 1!) route turvulmi n coll-ir 

Kirn'h-t, Tno Yean Ago, i. 

turned-shells (tf-rnd'dielz), it. pi Tin* gustro- 
pod familv . trt.rnmiUr. 

tnrnementt, 11. An old spelling Ilf tournament. 
tUTnept, i>. An nhl spelling of turnip. 
turner 1 itcr'ncr). 1 1 . [< ME. turner, tnriicrr; < 
turn + -< ri; in tlt-f. 4, < G. turner, one who per- 
forms. exorcises, or practises gymnastics, a 
gymnast, < tun.ni, practise gymiinsties, < F. 
tiiiiinir, turn: sec turn.] 1. One who or that 
which turns; specifically, ono whose occupation 
involves work with n lu’the. 

Tur>, enf ic’-i I* 

II ImelMl nf Tran (I Cl SU lfi«q 
eonicfnc .ill 1 <**tn I « !■■-» Inaitiig, to nlilrlinstastthey 
spun 

As asj win- 1 •, inn.re Mala s. lulng triad lion it will run. 

Chapman, Iliad, xvlll. MS. 
2. A sji,.i 11 piece of fiie-clay molded into (ho 
form of a scginrnr of a sphot e, anil serving as 
a pivotal support tun small circular ilisl; which 
itself Mipimrt' n wateh-iliul while in the en- 
nnicliiig-luiTiiiee. during whieh time it must lie 
emisliiiitly tut tied to subjert the enamel to uni- 
formconiiitiiii.sof heat. — 3. In sral-fihliing : («) 
Ham*- as t <rii< e-harp. (h) Bnine ns iuriur-hnnti. 
— 4. Anniil.il rs a gymnast ; spccilicnllv [rap.], 
it mi'inlier of fine of the gvmnnstir bodies (<5. 
Tnrnrm im > liM instituted by F.L. .Tulin nbont 
1R11, am! t-iieriiilly in favor among Germans. 
— 5. A kind nf tumbler-pigeon, 
turner- Wr'iier), u. [Prob. a popular vnr. of 
turniii-.] A Scottish copper coin issued by 
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f* r Rcrer* 

1 * * 'i* •*• II Pfi»i *i !! , r**um. i*»irf»fth^rM 4 in»l » 

•lainof VI. :hmI liy lnlnr «ovprpi»jnR, worth 2rf. 
S«-ot-*li f viImhi! nut* tliinl of a Uiiitotl Stnt«»« 
oont; sit *lio film* of ksup. Coin pure htitllc, 
Tarncra ftur'm'r-si), «. [XL. (Plmnier, 3703). 
nuin^fi utt' r \V. ’j'ttrurr (about tlio iniddlo of 
thr IGfh wnlnry), u physician, author (1551) 
of un herbal.] A genus of polypcta- 

lous pi •int- > type of tlic* order Turnrrarr,r. It Is 
dnn»f t« n/ >1 hy tounlly perigynmis HtamcnB nnd liy tin to 
or iihio* mult Ifni ttltnun*. There are 61 species, natives of 
trojifrnl Aim*ri<*a t with nno rmtu roll red In tlic Old World. 
Tlipy nr* In rl« or rtirnlj** » Ith scattered leaves, which ore 
oft<*n pi u>'M)(’.irIiip at the liaso. The Howers are yellow, 
nnd iiMialh Military In the axils, peculiar In tlio frequent 
milon of tli** i*i <1 uncle with the petiole, tlic flower there- 
fore i»****iiiIiip t*i spring from the Irase of the leaf. Several 
spr elu** me niltlvntcd under class for tlielr very handsome 
flow in-, wlileli often resemble those of Thttnlrmia. T. 
ajiffrra Is iimmI ns an astringent In Jtaiall. T. vlmtfoUa, 
a sprrleR widely distributed from the West Indies to lira* 
? II, and known as holly-ron nnd Is a reputed tonle 

ami ezpeetoi ant. Tlic stimulant di tip damlann Is Inrccly 
prepared from 7*. ni frrnphyUa. nnd from T. diffum nnd Its 
varli.tr opArw/inanr, cipcclally from tlie Intter, whlcli Is 
a native of Tcxa% Merlco. and Lower California. Thin, 
which Is widely known liy the name damiana, Is also used. 
In the form of n hot tea, ns a blood-purifier and ns a bever- 
ace, nnd Is Fold In preparations with spirits as a tonic or 
diuretic, ns well ns fur alleviating colic and nervous dfg- 
ord« rs. Hco cut In iilxI column. 


I lowering n int oMInminna ( Turner a diffusa, rar n/Ar*duiaca). 
a, n flower A, the calyx nn*l the two bract* . e, the fruit. 

Turneracea (tnr-ne-rn'«;-6), ». pi. [NL. 
(Kunth. 182!l), < Tnrncra +’ -are/r.] An order 
of pnlypctnlous plnntn, of the cohort Passtflo- 
rales. It li chnnetcrtml liy lilimial flowers with flvo 
stamens , nnd n ft iv m ary » Ith t lircc dl«t Inct filiform styles 
wlilcli nrv iHiitllv tnn-cklt and flabvllatcly IrlnRcd. Tho 
Si sncilcs an* vlar-rd In 0 ttunvia, of wlilcli Tumrra Is 
tlie Ijtw. Thvy an* mostly American nnd tropical; three 
ycllon -flowered species ot nno trenua, Ptriqueta, extend 
Into Florida nr North Carolina. 

turner-harp (ttr'ntr-hUrp), n. A iinrp-senl of 
tho age of threo yenra. [Newfoundland.! 

turner-hood (tf.r'nfrr-IiM), ». Tho hooded seal 
in its third year, when turning to ho an old 
hood. [Nowfnlindlnnd.] 

turner! to (t/.r'ntr-it), n. [After Edwnrd Tur- 
ner, nn English chemist nnd mineralogist.] A 
variety of mnnnzito occurring in smnll brilliant 
crystals of a yellowish-brown color. 

Turner’s cerate. Hoc cerate. 

Turner's yellow. Seo yellow. 

turnery (tf-r'ncr-i), pi. turneries (-is). 
[Formerly also tuiirucnc; C F. tnnrnenc, turn- 
cr-.’ work, < tnurner, turn : seefttrn.] 1. Turn- 
ing; especially, tlic forming of articles upon a 
lutho.— 2. Articles made, or partly mado, on 
tlm turning-lathe. 

In another room are nu-h rare tumcrin In Ivoty as are 
not to lie dtscnlnd tor their curiosity. 

Brttgn, Diary, Oct. 22, 1011. 

3. Ornnmcntatiiin produced l>y menns of the 
turning-lntlie, an bands or grooves running 
around nn object of wood or ivory. 

Chair- nf wood, . . . the backs, arms; nnd leps loaded 
n llli turner}/. U. Walpole. 

4. A plnco where articles are turned. 

It would probably pay well to establish small lumrrin 
In the works, to uso up odds and ends of tlmlier now 
wasted. Spam' L'ncje. Manvf., I. 13. 

trumey 1 f (tir'ui), r. and n. An obsolete spell- 
ing of tourney. 

tumey 2 !, ». [< OF. tournnls, a Frciiclt penny, 
tho tenth part or a penny sterling, < F. Tonr- 
i mis. of or pertaining to Tours, < Tours, a eltv 
in Franco. Cf. tournnls.'] A nicco of blnck 
nr copper money current in Irolnntl in the 
reign of Edward III., coined at Tours ami 
surreptitiously introduced. Tho circulation 
nf turuoys was prohibited under sovero penal- 
ties. 

turn-file (tf*rn'fil), u. An instrument used by 
comb-nmkers in sharpening a kind of tool called 
afloat. 

Tumlddo (tf-r-nis'i-do), n. nf. [NL., < Turnix 
(Timur-) + -iifcr.] A family of birds, typified 
by the genus Tnrnir; the liomipodR. 

Tumlcimorphsefti'r-ni-M-mfir'fol, ii.pl. [NL., 
< Tunis ('Amur-) + Gr. pnptfi, form.] A su- 
perfatiiily of birds: same as Uemipodii. Also 
Turnimmorpliir. 

turnlcimorphic (tf*r-in-si-infir'flk), «. Ilaving 
tho form orstrueturoof the Turniciilie; belong- 
ing to the Turnicimorphir. 

turnicine (t6r-ni'sin), a. Of or portnining to 
tho TurnlrMltc. 

turning (tOr'ning), «. [< ME. turnyiipe, tnurn- 
yng; verbal n. of turn, v.] 1. Tho net of ono 
who or of that whieh turns. Specifically — 2. 
Tho prnotico of regular gymnastics according 
to tho syRtom of F. L. Jnhn. Sco turner 1 , 4. — 
3. A winding; doviation from tho straight, di- 
root, or ostnblishcd courso; a bend; a turn; 
also, tho placo whoro a road or street diverges 
or hranchos out from anothor. 


turning-saw 

At the foot of that Hflle, Melehisedecbe, that was Eyne 
of Solom, In tho turnunm of that IIIUo. mette Abraham In 
comynge nsen from tbc Datayllo,whan he had sloyn Abym- 
elecbe. MandevUle, Travels, p. 114. 

They [the ways] were . . . fall ot windings and intri- 
cate turnintp. Coryat, Crudities, I. 92. 

I’ll bear you Company as far oe the next Turning. 

AT. Dailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, 1 US. 

Every turning In the road showed the boundless forest 
below In tone new point of view. 

Ilaeaulay, In Trevelyan, I. AS7. 

4. ifillt., a mnnoBuvcr by whioh an enemy or 
a position is turned. — 5. In obstet., the recti- 
fication ot a mnlpresentation by bringing down 
tbc head or the roet. See version. — 6. The art 
or practice of shaping objects by means of cut- 
ting-tools whilo tho objects themselves are re- 
volved rapidly on a latho. — 7. pi. The chips 
detached in tho process of turning. — 8. In 
c cram., the operation of completing or rectify- 
ing the shape of a vase, or the like, before it is 
fired. This la done to give great accuracy of form, and 
avoid tho leant unevenness between opposite sides; end Is 
very common In modern manufacture. 

9. A turn; a movement back and forth. 

irony a toumeynge 
Upon the freshe gnuse spryngnge. 

Sam. of the Rate, L 1407. 

10. Tho part of any textile fabric, leather, or 
any similar material turned in or under, to 
avoid making a raw edge. — Turning In, the opera- 
tion ot bonding a rope Dimly around a deaaeyo In the 
•core; also called strapping the deadege .— 1 Turning up, 
In tnalUndtny, the taking ol tho round out ot the buck 
of a book by the uae of tilndles, to enable tlie forwarder 
to cut tho book oil the fore edge. It Is done only on 
board-work. 

turning-bridge (ter'ning-brij), n. Same as turn- 
bridge. 

turning-carrier (ttr'ning-knr'i-Ar), ». A lathe- 
dog: a lathe-carrier. 

turning-chisel (ttr'ning-chiz'el), n. A chisel 
for finishing work which has been roughed out 
by tho gongc. Sucli clilscls are mndo In different forms, 
some being rectangular with an oblique whet, nnd some 
tuning a chhcl-edgo chamfered on both eldee of the blade; 
the edge ctoulng the cad of the blede obliquely. JS. II. 
Knight. 

turning-engine (t£r'uing-cn'jin) ; n. A lathe 
fitted with nn engino of some kind to turn it 
without tho nso of tho treadle or hand-power. 

turning-gage (ter'ning-giij), ». I. Agage, often 
improvised, for measuring the width and deter- 
mining tho shape nf a cutting. — Z. A gage used 
in setting tho tail-stock of a lathe in adjusting 
it for turning tapers. 

turning-gouge (t(*r'ning-gouj), ». Any one of 
a set of gouges used in turning, having tho cor- 
ners of tho bit rounded off, and generally hav- 
ing a longer handle thnn gouges used in car- 
pontry nnd enbinet-mnking. 

turning-lathe (tfr'iiinp-laTn), n. A lathe used 
by turners in wood or ivory. Sco lathc\ turn, 
v. t., 2, turner ', turning. 

turning-machine (ttr'ning-mn-shSn'), «. In 
boot-inal,inn, a machine for turning boot-legs 
nfter tho scums have been sewed and rolled 
flnt. E. JI. Knight. 

turning-mill (ttr'ning-mil), n. A machine- 
tool for boring heavy ironwork. It is a form 
ot horizontal lathe, li. II. Knight. 

turnlngnesst (t^r'ning-neH), it. The quality of 
turning; tergiversation; subterfngo. 

So nature farmed him to ell tnrningnan of slclgllts. 

Sir P. Sidney. 

turning-piece (Uw'ning-pes), li. In arch., a 
board having a circular edge for turning a thin 
brick arch upon. 

tuming-plaft (t4r'ning-plat), n. I. Samo as 
turn-table. — 2. Samo ns Jlfth wheel (whioh see, 
under fifth). E. IT.’ Knight. 

tnrning-point(tt*r'ning-point),». 1. The point 
on which a tiling turns; the point at which mo- 
tion in ono direction ceases and that in a con- 
trary or different direction begins; tho point 
at which a decisive c'bnngo takes place, as from 
good to bad, from incronso to decrease, or tho 
opposito.— 2. In engin., a temporal? bench or 
bench-mark, tho exact deration of which is 
determined in lovoling before tho instrument is 
advanced, ns a starting-point for determining 
its height after resetting. 

tumlng-rest (hVuing-rest), ». 1. In hand- 
turning, a support, usually of iron,npon which 
the (■lilting extremity of the turning-tool is 
rested ns un a fulermn. It is usually sockotcd 
in tin udjiudiildn support damped to theframo 
of tin* lathe. — 2. A slide-rest. 

turning-sav.' (tfr'ning-sil), it. I. A saw with 
a thin blade which con moke a curved kerf, 


turning-saw 
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turnspit 


as for chair-backs, scrollwork, etc. Also called 
sweep-saw, bow-saw, frame-saw, scroll-saw . — 2 . 
A keyhole-saw. 

turniilg-steel (tcr'ning-stel), n. A smooth 
hardened and tempered piece of round bar- 
steel, either with or without a handle, used to 
turn the edge of a tool, or giro it a slightly 
flanged form, by rubbing, 
turning-tool (t6r'ning-tol), n. A sharp steel 
tool used in turning and shaping the ends of 
other tools in seal-engraving, to suit each style 
of work. 

turning-treet (ter'ning-tre), n. The gallows. 

And at the last she anil her husband, as they deserved 
were apprehended, arraigned, A hanged at the foresayd 
turnyny tree. Hall, Hen. VIII., p. 815. 

turnip (tiVnip), n. [Formerly also turuep; 
perhaps orig. * turn-ncp , < turn, implying some- 
thing round, 4 nip , neep, < ME. nepe , < AS. 
niep, a turnip : soe vccp~.} The thick ileshy root 
of tho plant designated by Li mi reus as Brasxica 
Rapa , but now believed to be a variety, together 
with tho rape (which see), of 11. cainpcstri v, a 
plant found wild, in varieties corresponding 
to theso plants, in Europe and Asiatic Russia 
(see wr/tnc); also, the plant itself, a common 
garden and field crop. The rutabaga, or Swedish 
turnip, with smooth haves, and root longer than lnoad, 
is reflated with piob.ibllit) to the same source. The 
turnip proper has the root rounded, often broader than 
long, the root-leaves usually lobed, rougli and hair). 
'I he turnip was cultixateil by the Greeks and Romans, 
and is now widely grown in temperate climates for use in 
soups and stews, or ns a boiled > ege table, mashed or whole, 
ami for feeding cattle and sheep, forming in (treat Itrltain 
a \aluable rotation clop. The jottng shoots of the second 
year, Known as turnip-top*, are dressed for early giccns. 
The turnip is little uutiitious, containing from 00 to 02 
percent, of water. The iiitabnga is ‘•omewhnt more nu- 
tritious, lmt less e.ibilj grown. The \aileties of both 
plants aie numerous. The crop sometimes suffers from 
an atlcction * ailed Jin yer-and-tve or daetylvrhxza, in which 
the loot divides into branches, apparent)) a tendency to 
revolt to the wild slate. \ aiious insects attack the tur- 
nip. Sic turnip-ill/ — Devil’s turnip, (lie common br>* 
ony, Bryonia dioiea Indian turnip. See Indian.— St. 
Anthony’s turnip, Ranuncuttn bullion", its hulhs being 
n (monte food of pig*, and st. Ant bon) luring the patron of 
pigs. A l*o called .St Anthony * rape. — Swedish turnip. 
Sec rutahaya. — Tel to w turnip, a \nrlity grown In g«t- 
iiuiny with i or its but 1 Inch thick and 3 inches long, the 
nml' having a \e»y piquant flavor, whence it in much 
valued for soups and stews —Turnip flca-bectle. See 
pfartlotri ta and lunuj^fly is).— Turnip-stemmed cab- 
bage, the kohlrabi. Wild turnip, (a) The common 
turnip in its native state. See def. (b) Same ns Indian 
turnip. (I . S.J (Sec also lion'b-turnip, jirairir turnip ) 
turnip-aphid ( t«-r' nip-tif ul>, n. The plant- 
louse Aphis rajiic, wbieli affects the turnip. Also 
turnip-aphis. 

turnip-cabbage (ttVnip-knb'nj), n. Saino as 
/.olilrnhi. 

turnip-cutter (tOr'nip-kut'i-r), n. In ngri., a 

l'OOt-entter. 

turnip-flea (tcr'iiiji-flu), n. Same as turnip- 
flu (<■)■ 

turnip-fly (ter'ni]i-fli), n. One of several differ- 
ent winged insects winch arc injurious to tnr- 
nips, (a) A rlipteroiis Insut of the genus Anthnmyia, 
us A. radicinn, whosi laiva lives In the tnrni|»-ioot. See 
out undci AnUtowifia (/>) A livmeiiopter of the genus 
Alitalia as A cenUfolur, w hose i.u vie, known as niyy< r*. 
injure the haves of tin turnip (r ) A cnleoptct of tlie 
genus Iloilo a, us II (Phyll»tn ta) nrinonnn ; n turnip flea- 
beetle I hug j 

tlirnip-maggot (tor'll ip-mag ot), u. Tho larva 
oi .iuflmntif/a ladteiun. S or turnip-Jly (a). 
turnip-parsnip i toi'nip-piir-s uipj,j<. Sec pars- 

in p. 

turnip-pest (ter'nip-pest ), ». Any of tho in- 
jects which sin* very injurious to tho turnip, 
si ml most of vv Inch have distinctive names. Seo 
tuniip-Jhf , and cut under Flute Ua. 
turnip-puller (tiVnip-pul er), n. An agricul- 
tural imploment used for pulling turnips from 
the ground. I'. //. Knight. 
turnip-pulper (ter'nip-pul perl, ». A root- 
cutter or root-pidper. 

turnip-radish (ter'nip-rndHbh), n. A turnip- 
shaped vnnel y of the common radish, 
turnip-rooted (ter'nip-ro'ted), a. Having a 
short, thick, loundcd root like a turnip.— Tur- 
nip-rooted celery. Same as crlrriac. - Turnip-rooted 
parsnip, the turnip pamup. 

turnip-shaped ( ter'nip-shupt ), a. Shaped like 
a turnip; nu pi form. 

turnip-shell (ter' nip -slid), «. A shell of tlie 
family Turhiucllitltv , and especially of tin* genus 
Itapa. See cut under Turhiuclla. 
turnip-tailed (ter' n ip-tfdil), a. Having a tnr- 
nip-snaped or nnpifonn tail, swollen at the 
base and suddenly tapering: noting a gecko, 
turnipwood (tcr'nip-wud), n. The Australian 
rosewood, Synomu ylaudutosunt. The wood when 
fresh is of a deep-red color and rose-scented. It la used 


for cabinet purposes, also for lining in houses and in ship- 
building. This name is from the smell of the hark, which 
resembles that of a Swedish turnip, 
turnipy (ter'nip-i), a. [< turnip + -i/L] Tur- 
nip-like. Encyc. Brit ,, I. 175. [Rare.] 
Turnix (ter'niks), n. [NL. (Boimaterro, 1790), 
said to bo clipped from Cot ur nix, q. v.] A ge- 
nus of hemipods or button-quails, giving name 
to the family Turnicidic: same as Ucmipodius, 
and of prior date. 

turnkey (tern'ke), n . [< turn, v ., 4* obj. key 1 .'} 

1. Tho person who has charge of the keys of 
a prison, for 
opening and 
fastening tho 
doors ; a pri- 
son warden. — 

2. An instru- 
ment, now al- 
most obsolete, 
used for ex- 
tracting toetli. 

turnout (tOrn'out), v. [< turn out: soe under 
turn.} 1. Tho act of turning out or coming 
forth. 

The bugles vvero sounding the turn-out. 

Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xxx. 

Specifically — 2. A quitting of employment, es- 
pecially with a view to obtain increase of wages 
or some other advantage; a strike. 

A11 his business planB liad received n check, a sudden 
pull-up, from this approaching turn-out. 

Sirs. Haskell, North and South, xvlii. 

3. One who lias turned out for such a purpose ; 
a striker. 

Those were no true friends who helped to prolong the 
struggle by assisting the turn-out*. And tills lioueher- 
mnn was n turn-out, was he not? 

Mr*. Haskell, North and South, \x. 

4. A short side-track in a railway designed to 
cnablo one train to pass another. — 5. People 
or things that have turned out; persons who 
linvo come out to see a spectacle, witness a per- 
formance at the theater, attend a public meet- 
ing, or the like. — 0. A carriage or coach with 
the horses; also, carriages or equipages collec- 
tively. 

The annual procession of his majesty’s mails on tlie 
king’s birthday was n sight equal, in the smartness of the 
whole equipment, to the best turnout of the Coaching or 
Four-in-hand clubs of our day. 

S. Doicell, Taxes in England, III. 50. 

7. The not quantity of produce yielded; pro- 
duction. 

If a large turn-out Is necessary, carbonization may he ef- 
fected in twelve or thirteen horns, hut a slow er process, 
say sixteen hours, gives belter results. 

Sjxm*' Encyc. Manuf., I. 10. 

turnover (tern'iVvor), v. and a. [< turn over: 
see under /tint.] I. n. 1. The act or result of 
turning over: ns, a turnover in a carriage. — 2. 
A kind of pie or tart in a semicircular form: so 
called because mado by turning over one half of 
a circular crust upon the other. 

Other children surveyed the group, ami with envious 
eyes and watering mouths belli Id the demolition of tarts 
and turnover*. Harper'* May., I.XXVI. lay. 

3, All apprentice whoso indentures have been 
transferred or turned over to a new employer. 
Also called turnover apprentice. [Eng.] 

That no Turn-over* he lectlved by any Master Printer 
hut from a Master Printer; and that no .Master Printer 
turning over any Appi entice to another Master Pi Inter 
m«) he permitted to take nuy other Apprentice in his 
place till tlie full time of the paid Apprentice so turned 
over he explicit. 

Cate anil Proj"«al*ofthe Free Journeymen Printer*,i\nolu\ 
(in English Gilds (13. J3.T. S.), tut., p. clxi., note. 

4. A piece of white linen formerly worn by 
cavalry over their stocks. — 5. The amount of 
money turned over or drawn in a business, as 
in a retail shop, in a specified time. 

The Ffrublrsk fair, having a turnover of some 0 million 
rouble?, still maintains its importance. 

Enaic. Frit , XXII. 77. 

C. A kitchen utensil: same as slier, .'1 (//). 

II. ft. Turned over or down; capable of be- 
ing turned over or down — Turnover apprentice. 
See I — Turnover table, (a) A table tlie top of which 
is fitted with a movable panel which can he taken out and 
reversed. Such tallies have sometimes a elicss-boani on 
one side of the movable panel, and cloth on the other for 
card-playing. (b) A turn-up table — that Is, a table whose 
top can he moved Into a vertical jiositlon. 
turnpike (t(?rn'pik), n. [< turn 4* pike 1 .] If. 
A frame of pikes or pointed bars, a kind of re- 
volving clieval-de-frise, set in a narrow passage 
to obstruct the progress of an enemy. 

Love storms Ills Uns, and takes tho fortresse in, 

For all the bristled turn-pike* of his chin. 

F. Beaumont, Antiplaton. 



2. A turnstile. 

I move upon my axle like a turnpike. 

B. Jonson, Staple of News, Hi. 1. 

3. A gate set across a road, in order to stop 
carriages, wagons, etc., and sometimes foot- 
travelers, till toll is paid ; a toll-bar; a toll-gate. 

She married afterwards, ... and now keeps with her 
old husband a turnpike, through which I often ride. 

Thackeray, Fitz- Boodle's Confessions. 

4. A turnpike road. 

The road is by this means so continually torn that it is 
one of tlie worst turnjnkes round about London. 

Defoe, Tour through Great Britain, II. 178. (Davies.) 

5. A turnpike-stair. [Scotch.] —Turnpike road, 
a road on which turnpikes or toll-gates aic established by 
law, and which are made and kept in repair by the toll col- 
lected from caniages, wagons, cattle, etc., which tiavel on 
them, or by the income derived from farming such toll. — 
Turnpike sailor, a beggar who goes about dressed as a 
sailor. [Thieves’ cant.) 

I became a turnpike milor, ns it’s called, anil went out 
ns one of the Shallow Brigade, wearing a Guernsey shirt 
and drawers, or tattered tiovvsers. 

May he w, London Labour and London Toor, I. 415. 

turnpike-man (16rn'pik-man), n. A man who 
collects tolls at a turnpike or toll-gate. 

IIow in a tiicc the tumpikc-incn 
Their gates wide open tlircvv. 

Coif^er, John Gilpin. 

turnpike-stair (tern'jiiU-stur), n. A spiral or 
winding staircase. [.Scotch,] 
turn-pin (ttrn'pin), n. A conical plug for clos- 
ing tho open end of a pipe; a tube-stopper. 
K. IJ. Knight. 

turn-plate (tcra'plat), a. Atum-tablo. [Eng.] 
turn-poke (lOrn'pok), ». A largo gamo-cock; 
a sluike-bag. 

The excellency of the broods, at that time, consisted in 
their weight ami largeness, . . . and of the nature of what 
our sportsmen call shake-bags or Tnrn-jwkc*. 

Archn-oloyia (1775), III. 142. 

turn-row (tcro'ro), it. The cross-row at tho 
cud of tlie furrows through which the plowman 
goes from ono side to tho other of his patch. 

All iuIowii the tnrn-rmr between the ranks of corn. 

The Atlantic, l.XI. 077. 
turn-screw (tem'skrb), «. A screw-driver or 
it screw-wrench. 

turn-servingt (tcni'scr f ving). it. The act or 
practice of serving one’s turn or promoting 
private interest. Jlacon, Letters, p. 12. 
tumsick (tern'sik), a. and n. [< ME. turnenrhe; 
< turn + siV/.l.] I, a. Giddy; vertiginous. 

Tnrncrrtc: t ertlrlnoMis ; vcrtlaoest Ilia inknnitnn 

Cath. Any., p. 807. 

H. «. V eriigo; nLo, flip giil, sturdy, or stag- 
gers (if slice]). 

[Obsolete or provincial.] 
turnside (teru'sid), u. A turnsick disease of 
the dog. See the quotation. 

Tunihide is more frequently scon in the dog than teta- 
nus still it Ir b) no means common. It consists in pome 
obscure aHcction of the brain, i trembling the "gid” of 
sheep, and probably results from the same cause. 

Dog* of (treat Britain and America, p. 327. 

turnsol, turnsole (tern'sol), n. [< ME. tunic- 
sole; < OF. (and F.) tonrncsol , dial, touruesohil 
(=lt. tornasolc ), < /(mnio*(=It. tornarc), turn, 
4* sol, sun, < L. sol: seo turn and sol t, and of. 
parasol,] 1. Any one of several plants regard- 
ed as turning with the movement of the sun. 
Thin is the classical meaning of the wind, which is the 
eqiihnlent of helintrojie ; and it hashten so understood in 
latir use, although at entiling to mine it refers to the ap- 
pearance of the tluwers at the summer solstice. In mod- 
ern times the name has hem apjilietl («) to the sun-spuige 
or w artw ort, Euphorbia Hclio co/iia, rarely to the suuilow- 
vr(Helianthwi), mine often to the heIiotrope(//«'fr‘ofrn;n- 
tu/i), and (6) ns in def. 2. 

2. A plant, ('hrozonhora tinctorUt,oi\\u:Euphar- 
biavfic , found in tlie Mediterranean region and 
eastward to Persia and India, its juice is tendered 
blue by ammonia and air, and linen dipped In it is a te«t 
for acids. The plant is of :i poisonous character. 'I he 
name is also given to a deep purple dye obtained from the 
plant. 

Turnesolc is good A ho]*om for rial wync eolmvrynge. 

Halves Book (L. 13. T. S.), p. 127. 

3. Samo ns turnsole-blue. 
turnsole-blue (tern'sol-blo), v. A color ob- 
tained from archil, and formerly used for dye- 
ing. It was claimed that the color was extracted from 
the turnsol, in order to keep its tine source a seeiet. Also 
written (oumewl-bluc. 

turnspit (tern'spit), «. [< turn, r., 4- obj. spit 1 . 
Of. turn broach.} 1. A person who turns a spit. 

I nin their turnsjiit. Indeed ; they eat and smell no roast- 
meat but in my name. B. Mercurj’ Vindicated. 

2. A kind of dog of small size, long-bodied and 
short-legged, formerly used to work a kind of 
treadmill-wheel by means of which a spit was 
turned. 



turnstile 


6543 


t 4 tnrataleKWm'tal). it. [<furn,u.,+ fa? e l.] An 

mnvnmmuinu j foiir horizontal arm 8 which apostrophe. See tke quotation under turn way. 
Ski d «t pi ‘ rs01 , 1 , pa , sses tLrou e h : 0 torn- tum-tippett (ttan'tip'et), n. [< turn, + tip- 

o' J>**0 A turncoat ; a time-server. 

other places, either to prevent the passage uf cattle, horses. * .... . ’ . 



The priests, for the most part, were doable-faced, lurn- 
tlppett, and flatterers. 

Cranmer, Works (Porker Soo.), EL 16. (Daubs.) 

tnm-under (tim'un'dfir), ti. Same as fall- 
under. 

turn-up (tfirn'up), «. [< turn up: see under 

turn.] 1, A disturbance ; a commotion; a 
shindy or scrimmage, 

I have seen many a turn-up, and some pitched battles 
among the yokels ; and, though one or two were rather too 
sanguinary for my taste, no scrloas mischief was dono. 

Xoetes Ambronanee, Dec., 1834. 

2. One who or that which turns np unexpect- 
edly or withont prearrangement. 

Tlie type of men of which Emerson and Carlyle are the 


turpin 

tire method Is practised of removing a piece of bark and 
conducting the Sou into earthen vessels. The crude 
turpentine Is suhjccltd to distillation, separating the oil, 
or so-called spirit or spirits of turpentine, from the rosin 
—the oil In the case ot the long-leafed pine constituting, 
It Is sold, 17 per cent., and in the case ot tlie maritime 
plno 24 per coot. This when pure Islimpld and coloiless, 
of a penetrating pecullor odor, and a pungent bitterish 
taste. Spirit of turpentine is very extensively used in 
mixing paints and varnishes. In mediclneitlsatlmulont 
and dinretic, an anthelmintic, and externally a rubefacient 
and counter-irritant. 


stede of Bewrae ; am 
for to seven gode Oi 
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Turn&ule, *ith Turnstile remitter. 

ISg “oS-JESi, the specific 
placed (sometimes with a turnstile-register) at the cn- nnme > ' Is- Titrnus, a man’s nnmo.] The fi- 
nance ot buildings, as where there Is a charge for edmls- ger-swnllowtail, Papilio turnue a large yellow 
slon, or where It is desired to prevent tlie entrance of too 
many persons at one time. 

turnstile-register (ttm'stfl-rej' ls-t(r), «. a 
recording device for registering the number of 
perrons passing through a turnstile, ns at the 
entrance of a toll-liridge, a place of amuao- 
ment, etc. It works by moans of gear-wheels, 

turnstone (tOm'ston), h. [< turn, r., + obj. 
stonr.] A small grallatorial bird of the genuB 
Strepsilns, allied both to plovers and to sand- 
pipers: so called from its habit of turning over 
little stones or pebbles on tlie soa-sliore in search 
of food. The common turnstono or sea-dotterel Is S. in- 
terpret. In full summer plumage this Is one of tlia hand- 
somest of its tiibe, li-liic pled with black, brown, white, 
and chestnut-rod, and haring orange feet; It Is S to 9 
Inches long, und ulmnt 17 In extent of wings. It is nearly 
cosmopolitan in its extensive migrations, and breeds In 
high latitude i. It Is common In North America, especially 
coastwise, and there lias many local names, as brant-bird, 
beach-bird, irhnle bird. heart-bint. chickcn-bird, calico-bird, 

Calico-Lick, cli-a-iarkct, checkered enipe, eparked-bnek , 
rtrraked-barl. rcd-t-ai. red-legged ploecr. blxhop-plnvcr, 
magget-empe, hone, font mipe, chuckalurk, creidaek, jinny, 
eta, derived from It- nppcarancc or habits Among Its 


ifune, in 

inllitlllofinwme 
Slandecitte, Travels, p. 51. 

2. The oil or spirit of turpentine; turps: an 
ordinaiy but leas precise use Aleppo turpen- 

tine, an article resembling, but not equal to, the Bordeaux 
turpentine, obtained In ITovcnce from Pima Halepenete. 
—Canada turpentine, Canada balsam. (See baltam .) 
During the American civil war, turpentine of the com- 
mon sort was obtained from the Canadian red pine, Pima 
rtshuna — Carpathian turpentine, usually called Car- 
pathian baltam , a turpentine from the Swiss atone pine, 
Pima Cembm .— Chian turpentine, the product of the 


bus Cembra . — Chian tl 

turpentine-tree (which seel obtained 
a feebly aromatic and terebinthlnoue 


Incision. It Is of 
vor, not bitter or 



1 urnus ira/ihe /nntm), one half Batumi sue. 



black-striped swallow-tailed bntterfly common 
in the United States. One striking variety of the fe- 
male has tlio wings entirely blook. The larva, of a deep 
velvety-green color, feeds on sassafras, older, willow, oak, 
applet and various other trees. 

turnvereln (tOm'fc-rin'), «. 


acrid, and of a characteristic pleasantly momatla and tere- 
blnthlnons scent. It was foimerly of medlolnal repute, 
then foil nearly Into disuse, but latterly has been used with 
some success for cuncor. Also Cyprian or Scio turpentine. 
— Hungarian turpentine, tho product of tlio dwarf pine. 
Pima Pumilio, usually nailed Hungarian baltam, on ar- 
ticle scarcely met with In commerce. Ita essential oil is 
used as an inhalant In throatdlsenaea— Larch turpen- 
tine. Same as Venetian turpentine . — Min eral turpen- 
tine, a deodorized benzole need In painting ai a substi- 
tute for turpentine.— Bdo turpentine. Same as Chian 
turpentine .— Strasburg turpentine, tho product of tho 
silver Hr, Abiet alba, much resembling common turpen- 
tine, but pleasantly odorous, und not acrid and bitter. It 
was formerly much esteemed in medicine, but is now 
nearly obsolete,— Turpentine camphor. Same an arti- 
ficial camphor. See camphor . — Turpentine ointment, 
See ointment.— Venetian or Venice turpentine, the 
oleoresln of the European larcll. Larix Europim, secreted 
chiefly In Its aapwood. It Is lasa siccative than any other 
kind. It Is useful for plasters, and Is often prescribed 
In veterinary pnetloe; nut the gennlno article is con- 
sumed mostly in continental Europe, 

turpentine (t6r'pen-tln), v. t. [< turpentine , ».] 
To apply turpentine to ; rub with turpentine. 

Or Martyr beat like Shrovetide cooks with bats. 

And fired like turpentined poor wasting rata. 

IFofcot (F. Pindar), Subjects for Palatal*. 


turnen, practise gymnastics (see turn, turner), 
+ verein, uniou, association, < ver-, E. for-, + 
ein, one, = E. ohc/) An association for the 
praotice of gymnastics according to tho system 
of tho turners. See turner 1 , i. 


tine-hack (ter'pen-tin-liak), ii. A hand- 
tool for cutting or boxing pine-trees, to Btart 
tho flow of crude turpentine. E. H. Knight. 
IQ. tiirn-vcrein, < turpentine-moth (tto'pen-tm-mflth), «. Any 


d'-.O 
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Tl ri Inrv* li/i'/n/w tnttrfrcs). Id full i 


ono of several tortricid moths whose larvm bore 
the twigs and shoots of pine and fir, causing 
an exudation of resin and killing the twig. Se- 
tinta retinana Is the common tnipentlne-moth of Emmie : 
It. comstoekiana and H. fruitana a ro common In the United 

„ 1 „ ' . 1 , J , , turpentine. Sco turpentine. Also called Bine- 

Many times, when wo luue rnnno a long raae In our talc „:i , , 

spoken to the heorers, we do sodalnly flye out A cither „{,„ tfinSSSw™ oftn n>entlne-ofl, artificial cam- 
speake or exelalme at some other person or thing, and J 55® ' . 

tnereforo the Oreekes noil such u figure (as wo do) the wltpMHBHnU (ter pon-tin-stil), ». An ap- 
turmeag or tumtale, paratus for distilling Bpirit from turpentine, or 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poeslo, p. IDOL turpentine from pine-wood, 
tum-wregt (tfem'rest), a. Noting a plow having turpentine-tree (ttr'pen-tin-tre), n. 1. The 
a reversible mold-board, whereby a furrow may terebinth-tree, Pistncia Tcrebintlius, the source 
bo turnod either to the right or to the left, ao- of Chian or Scio turpentine. Though the ranee of 
of the mold-board. tho terebinth Is wide, the — -• — *- -■ 


e mold-board. 


Endi-li ii.innn iuc ITebridal sandpiper nnd variegated cording to the position of 

ptoeer, etnne.p-,1 r. tangle-picker, etc. The black-headed 'Pnrnnin.Ti ftfi-Tn'Tii.anl « rTwew < Tnurnine 
tnm.tui,. . a. IN. 'Sim rphalw, ta a different variety or spe- i ! nr S5: an ^ t ? r0 "• L-Wee- ^ louraine 

*. . .. ^,,; a „( (| la in Franco, where tho system is well developed, 

4- -(an.] In goal,, a division of tlie Cretaceous 


vies, mostly of ,i lil \i-klsh color, fonnd on tlie coail 
North Fiicifli- So- Strrpeflae. — Flovor-biUeti turn- 
stone. H.llne r. rurf-birrl. Seebohm. 
turn-table (ti'nrttX , l»l), ». 1. A circular plat- 
form ili-&igm»l t (• turn upon its center, nnd sup- 
ported bv a -eries of wheels that travel upon a 
circular track laid under tbo edge of the plat- 
form. This In the original form of the railroad lam- . 

tabic, and is stm In use. Tlio platform ta laid with a shi- turpentine (ttr'pen-tin), n. [Formerly also ter- 
gle lino of rails, and the runnlng-goar. pivot, wheeta, .to, ME. Zbentgnc = Wc?p''<m 

mentijn, D. terponiijn = G. Sw\ Dan. terpentin , < 
OP. turbeiithw, Icrehontlne , turpentine, tcrcbcn- 
thine , AIL. tcrebtntina, NL. ferebinthina, trirpen- 


Rvstem, accordini 

It lies between tlie Cenomanian and the Hononlan.'and la , nim . 
tbe equivalent of Uio English Lower Chalk, op 14 Chalk with- 
out flints the* chnlk of the cllfla of Dover and Shake- “ W, J 
nieoro CHIT. In the more detailed nomenclature of tlio 
Irencli geologists It Includes the Santonlan and Cam- 
panian. 



A 

Turn-table. 

a. side el'n.iuon of turn-Uble, pivoted at the central pier A; i, 
rollers which cufifinrt the end« and upon which the latter turn around 
on a circular fl u-top|ied rail ; e, e\ fixed rails and tnm-table nils 
respectively. 

are sunk In a chcular pit. ao that the track la level with 
the connecting tracks. In somo cases a second line of 
railn I- laid on the platform, ut right angles with the first 
The tnm-tahle for turning locomotives, us at the end of 


tbo terebinth is wide, tho moderate domsnd 1s met by 
abont 1.UU0 trees, some of them 800 or 900 years old, on 
the islo of ScIol Sco terebinth. 

2. The Australian Synearpia laurifolia ( Tristn - 
nia aliens) and Tristania confcrta, trees afford- 
ing an aromatic oil. Sec tho generic names, 
turuentdnic (tfci-pen-tin'ik), a. [< turpentine + 
J Belated to turpentine— Tnrpontinic acid. 
Same ns terebie acid (which sec. under terebie). 
iurpeth (tir'poth), u. [Formerly also turbeth, 
turbith, turbit; < ME. turbyte, < OF. (and F.) 
turbith = Pg. turbit (ML. turpcfhum), < Ar. 
turbid, < Pers. turbid, a cathartic, turbad, a 
purgative root.] 1. Tho root of hiomtea ( Con - 
volvulus) Turpethum, a plant of Ceylon, Mala- 
bar, and Australia, which has a cathai 



„ ....... ... ■ .- — , , has a oothortic prop- 

tine, < L. tercbmthvia (so. resma), fern, of fere- erty. (See Indian jalap, under jalap.) Itissomc- 
Unthinus, of tlio terebinth, < tcrebintlius, < Gr. times called vegetable turpeth, to distinguish it 
repianfiog, terebinth: soo terebinth, and of. fere- from mineral turpeth. -2. Turpeth-mineral.— 
binfhlne.] 1. An olooicsinons substance se- —Resin of turpeth. 8eo resin. 
oreted by tho wood or bark of a number of turpeth-mineral (t(r'peth-min'e-ral), n. A 

trees, all coniferous except the terebinth, which name * ■' — * *■- 

yields Chinn tnrpontine. It consists chiefly of an cm 
essential hydrocarbon oil (CjoHia) and a resin called emi 

colophony or ron'n. The common turpentine ta derived In seldom used internally, it ta a very 
France from the maritime pine, Pinue maritime (French cases of headache, amaurosis, etc. 


ven to the yollow'bnsic men- 


form being dispensed with. 

cars from one Hack lo another, as In narrow yards where 
there 1s no room for curves or switches, an sometime! 
used. Also culled turning-plate. 

2. A device nsed in tracing the circular cement- 
cells for microscope-slides. E. JX. Knight, 



< L. *turpifieare, in 
, < turpis, foul, base, 
To calumniate; stig- 


In North Carolina, from the southern or long- matize. 

r^^MiSttunm^ttS^hra^ 0 • r - • « ■ ■ ■ should thu. turpifie the 

Below. In the United Ststo*7urpentIne^s obtafild by ? 

cutting n pocket In the side of the tase (boxIngX whence “ ,0, • Ftr ‘ ' ,s l ''' ^ anstesd Play, p. 520. (Datict.) 
It ta perlooleolly collected. In Rrsaes the lees d 


i destruc- turpi&t, it. An ob-nli-te corruption of terrapin. 


Turpinia 

Turpinia (ter-pin'i-ii), n. [NL. (Ventenat, 
1803), named after P*. J. F. Turpin, a French 
naturalist and artist (1775-1840).] A genus of 
polypetalous plants, of the order Staphylcacex. 
It is characterized by a three-lobed ovary indeliisecnt in 
fruit. The 8 species are natives of Asia and America, 
especially in China, India, and the West Indies. They 
are smooth trees or shrubs with terete branchlets bcarinp 
opposite leaves, usually composed of opposite pernilnte 
leaflets. The small white flowers form terminal and axil- 
lary spreading panicles. Some species produce an edible 
drupaceous fruit. T. occidentals, a tree from 20 to 30 feet 
high, is known as caxsava-ivood or coromantce drunneond 
in Jamaica. (See drumicood.) T. pnmifera of India and 
China, the toukshama of Burma, a very variable species 
from 12 to 40 feet high, in its typical state bears a fleshy, 
smooth, and roundish yellow, green, or reddish drupe, 
sometimes 2 inches in diameter, 
turpis causa (ter'pis ktVzii). [L.: turpis, base, 
viloj causa, cause, reason: see cause.] In Scots 
law, a base or vile consideration on which no 
action can be founded. This would be called in 
English lawfl consideration contra bonos mores, 
or against public policy. 

turpitude (t6r'pi-tiid), n. [< F. turpitude = It. 
tnrpitudinc. < L. turpitudo, basonoss, < turpis, 
base.] Inherent baseness or viloness; shame- 
ful wickedness ; depravity. 

All manor of couecitcs that stirre vp any vehement pas- 
sion in a man doo it by some turpitude or cuill and vn de- 
cency that is in them. 

Puttenham , Arte of Eng. roesic, p. 242. 

’ How wouldst thou have paid 

My better service, when my turpitude 
Thou thus dost crown with gold ! 

Shale., A. and C., iv. C. 33. 

Whose political \iccs, at least, were imputable to men- 
tal incapacity, and to evil counsellors, rather than to any 
natural turpitude of heart. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., i. 3. 
turps (tfrrps), n. A workmen’s name for the oil 
or spirit of turpentine. 

The spirit of turpentine will be designated by the word 
turps, which is in general use, has only one meaning, and 
has the advantage of brevitj. 

Spons’ Encyc. Manuf., p. 2023. 

turquett, v. [Appar. < OF. *Turquct, dim. of 
litre, Turk : see Turk.] A figure of a Turk or 
Mohammedan. 

Let anti-masques not bo long ; they liavo been com- 
monly of fools, satyrs, baboons, wild men, antics, . . . 
turquets, nymphs, rustics, Cupids, statues moving, and the 
like. Bacon, .Masques and Triumphs (ed. 18S7). 

turquoise (t^r-koiz' or ter-ke//), n. [A word 
of unstable form and pronunciation, the older 
forms being now largely displaced by turquoise 
after mod. E., the pron. wavering between that 
belonging properly to the word (ter'kis), and 
that belonging only to the later form turquoise, 
namely t6r-koiz': other pronunciations are ter- 
kez', ter-kes'. Now most commonly spelled 
turquoise, also turkoisc, also turquois, turkois, 
turcois, also turkis (as in Tennyson); early mod. 
E. turquoise, turquois , turkoisc, tourquoisc , also 
turqueis, rarely turcas; not found in ME. (but 
prob. existent) ; = D. turckois, turcoys, now tur- 
koois = MIIG. turkis, turkoys, turggis , G. hire- 
kiss, tiirkis, now turkiss = Dan. turkis, tyrkis = 
Sw. turkos; < OF. turquoise . tourques, F. tur- 
quoise = Sp. turquesa = Pg. turqucca = It. tur- 
cltesc (ME. rellex turclicsius), a turquoise, lit. 

‘ Turkish stone ’ (being brought through Turkey 
ult. from Persia, or ‘ Turkish , meaning practi- 
cally ‘Asiatic ’) (ef. Turkey-stone); fern, of OF. 
Turquois , etc. (ML. *Turccnsis), Turkish (see 
Turk(is),< Turv, Turk: seo Turk.] An opaque 
blue or greenish-blue precious stone, consist- 
ing essentially ol‘ a phosphate of aluminium 
containing a littlo copper and iron. The true or 
Oriental turquoise, a favorite ornamental stone in lings 
and other articles of jewelry, is found in a mountain le- 
gion in Persi i and was originally brought into western 
Europe by way of Tiukey. A variety found in New Mexi- 
co, usually of a greenish-bine color, is also used in jewelry. 
The principal locality is in the Los L’erillos Mountains, 
where the turquoise was mined by the Indians in \ery 
carl) times. A greenish turquoise is also found in Nevada. 
See honc-turquoisc. 

Turkis and agate and nlmondinc. 

Tcnnymn. The Merman. 
Reconstructed turquoise, imitation turquoise made 
of finely powered ivory which is deposited in a solution of 
copper. Ibis deposit is dried, baked very slowly, and 
cut. — Rock-turquoise, a name given to a matrix of tur- 
quoise when small grains of turquoise are embedded in it. 
In commerce turquoises are said to come from the old and 
tile new rock — the specimens from the old lock being 
true turquoise, and those from the new being odontolitc, a 
fossil ivory stained with copper, 
turquoise-green (ter-koiz'gren), n. A some- 
what pale color intermediate between green 
and bluo. 

turr (ter), «. [Burmese.] A three-stringed viol 
used in Burma. 

turret (tur'el), n. [Prob. ult. < OP. tour, a turn : 
see tour, turn, and cf, turret 2 .] An auger used 
by coopers. 
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turret 1 (tur'et), n. [< ME. turd, torct, < OF. turriculate (tu-rik'u-lat), ft. [< L. turricula , 


tourettc, tourct, a turret or small tower: see 
tower. The Vf. tiered, tower, is from the E.] 
1. A little tower rising from or otherwise con- 


a little tower (see turricula), + -ate 1 .] 1. Hav- 
ing turrets; characterized by the presence of 
a number of small towers; turreted. — 2. In 
conch., turretod. Also 
turriculatcd. 

turriculated (tu-rik'u-la- 
ted), a. [< turriculate + 

-cd 2 .] Same as turricu- 
late, 2. 

turrilite (tur'i-lit), n. [< 

Turrilitcs.] A fossil am- 
monitoid cephalopod, tlio 
shells of which oceurin the 
crotaceous and greensand 
formations, and which be- 
longs to the genus Tur- 
rilitcs or a related form. 

The shell is spiral, turreted, and 
sinistral. There are about 37 
species. 

Turrilites (tur-i-li'tez), n. 

[NL. (Lamarck, 1801), < 

L. turris, a tower, + Gr. 

VOos, stone.] A genus of 
fossil cephalopods, gener- 
ally referred to the family 
Stcphanoceratidic, hut by 
some considered as the 
type of a family Turrili- 
tiase; the turrilites, as T. 

“■ costatus or T. catcuatus. 

Turrets.ntli century-— Main entrance to the Abbcyof Mont St. Michel, +,111*1*1011+ 11. fX It. tO)')'iOUC.~\ 

Normandy. (From Viollet le-Duc’s “ Diet, dc l'Architecture.”) * 14' r J 

' A tower or bastion of a 

nectecl with a larger building; a small tower, fortified city or post, 
often crowning or finishing tho angle of a wall, turrited, a. [s L. turritus^ 
ote. Turrets aro of two chief classes — such as rise imme- overe ( i 'll ouei ■ • 

diately from the ground, ns staircase turrets, and bucIi as SCO lOWCV), *r -ca ~. J oeo llirictca, 4. 
are formed on the upper parts of a building, often corbeled Turritella (tur-i-tel'ji), n. [NL. (Lamarck, 
out from the wall and not extending down to the ground, 1799) < L. turritUS, towered, + - clla .] 1. Tho 




|(t» - 5 ." 



*' > y> 


Turrilites costatiis. 


A3 bartizan turrets. See also cuts under peel and bartizan. 
2. In medieval warfare, a movable building of a 
squaro form, consisting of ton or even twenty 

stories, and somotimes 180 feet high, usually 
.1 ...1. 1 ,1 • „ „ _ _ „ "1 , „ 


typical genus of Turritcllidrc, having a long 
turriculate spirally striate shell, with rounded 
aperture, as T. imbricate. — 2. [he.] Any mem- 
ber of this genus. 


moved on wheels, and employed m approaches TurritellidS (tur-i-tel'i-d§), n. pi. [NL., < 
to a fortified place for carrymg soldiers, on- T((rn7eWa + -ffte.] A family of tronioglossate 
gines, ladders, etc.-3. M,ht., a tower, often llolostomous gnstropqds, whoso typical genus is 
revolving, for offensive purposes, on land or TurritcUa . tl f 0 SCV ew S S crew-shells. 
water, boo cut under monitor.- 4. In her. - (a) turritello { d (tur-i-tol'oid), a. [< TurritcUa + 
A small slender tower, usnnly forming part of u] Resembling a screw-shell ; oforportain- 
a bearing, being set upon a larger tower. See . 1 tJ ntrritdlidsc. P . r , Carpenter, 

turreted .1. (h) A bearing representing a kind t (ter'si-d), «. [NL., < L. tursio, a kind 

of scepter having both ends alike and resern- of fish Resembling tho dolphin.] 1. A kind of 
bl.ngd ho ends ot tho cross avcllane. Seo Ur- <lolphin Delphi), us tursio, of British and other 
ret. [It arc.] 5. In a railroad-car of Amcnc.in jT ort ], Atlantic waters, of rather largo size and 
model, tho raised part of tho middle of tho roof. , build lv itl. comparatively large and few 
utilized for affording light and ventilation.- tcctl ;._ 2t . V WJ ,.] Same as Tania/*. 

6. In a lathe, a cylindrical or polygonal block Tursiops ( tA r 'si-ops), a. [NL., < Tursio (see tur ■ 
on the bed, with holes around it for dies. i. in,. n « • - • —**••* 

2 ifnv'ofl rPrnli < OP. *1nurr.1 . nninv. blU) , i* ' > . 


turret 2 (tur'et), n. [Prob. < OF. *tourc1, equiv 
to tournct, n ring in tho mouth of a bit, < tourn, 
a turn: seo turn.] Same as terret. 

The silver turrets of Ills harness. 

Pc Qninceit, bng. Mail Conch. 

turreted (tur'ot-ed), it. [< turret + -cd 2 .] 1. 


, aspect.] A genus of Drlpliiiiidze, 
named from tbo resemblance of its fliombers 
to tho tursio, and including such species as T. 
l/illi of tho North Pacific, which shares with 
various cotnccans tho namo cowfish. Also for- 
merly Tursio (a name preoccupied in another 
connection). 


Furnished with turrets.— 2. In her., having turtle 1 (ter'tl), n. [< ME. turtle, tortlc, lurid, 
1 1 ‘' 1 ‘ turtul, also tortor (also turtre, < OF.), < AS. tur- 

tle = G. turtcl(taubc) = OF. turtle, F. tourtre 
(also dim. tourtercau, tourtcrcllc) = Pr. tnrtrc = 
Sp. tortora, tdrtola = It. tortora, tortola,< L. tnr- 
tur, a turtlo ; a reduplicated form, prob. imita- 
tive of the cooing of a dove.] A turtle-dove. 
Tile ivcd.lwl turtel with her lieite trcwc. 

Chaucer, Fmlinment of Fowls, 1. 355. 


small towers or turrets set upon it, as a castle 
or a city wall. — 3. Formed like a tower: as, a 
turreted lamp. — 4. In couch., having a long or 
towering spire; turriculated. 

Also turrited. Sec also cut un- 
der Turrilites. 

turret-gun (tur'et-gun), ». A 
gun especially designed for use 
in a revolving turret, 
turret-head (tur'ot-hed), ». The 
revolving head of a holt-cutter. 

E. II. Knight. 

turret-lathe (tur'et-lfiTii), «. A 
screw-cutting lathe tho slide of 
which is fitted with a cylindri- 
cal or polygonal block or turret, 
pierced around its periphery 
with openings to receivo dies, 
which aro secured in place by 
set-screws. E. U. Knight. 
turret-ship (tur'et-ship), n. An armor-plated 
ship of war with low sides, mid having on tho 
deck heavy guns mounted within ono or more 
cylindrical iron turrets, which are made to ro- 
tate, so that the guns may be brought to hear 
in any required direction. Soe monitor, 7. 
.turrihantl (tur'i-bant), n. Samo as turban. 
turricula (tn-rik'u-lji), n.\ pi. turricula: (-lo). 
[ML.,< L. turricula, a littlo tower, dim. of turris, 
tower: soo turret 1 , tower.] Any utensil, as a 
candlestick, haring tho form of a tower, espe- 
cially in ornamental art. 



Greenland turtle, the sea-pigeon, or Greenland sen-dove, 
Uria rnrillle. See cut under guillemot. 
turtle- (ter'tl), n. [Formerly also tortlc; prob. 
a corruption of tortoise, or an accom. form, first 
used by English sailors, of the Sp. tortuga or Pg. 
tartaruga, a tortoise: seo tortoise. In either 
ease tho alteration appears to have been assisted 


Turreted Shell of 
Latirus ptlbula, a 
inemlwr of the Fas- 
ciolartvia. 


W&iL 








Turtle ( Chelopus tnartnorafus ). 



turtle 
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by a whiinMeal association with turtle 1 . The 
application to tin 1 smaller land-tortoises seems 
to l)o later.] 1. A tortoise; any cliclonian or 
test u din ate; any member of the Chclonia or 
Tt <(•((! in a fa (see the technical names); espe- 
cially, a marine tortoise, provided with flippers; 
j'b^ulutfdy. the green turtle, as Chclonia in id as 
(m-»* « >it below), highly esteemed for soup. See 
«*uis r» ! erred to under tortoise, also cuts under 
* 1 * / f *<■', l'.r( tmnrhf li/s, periotic , Pleurospon - 
d't'ir, . h<!> r, ,aml siinl.pot. 

‘Ha t< •* i-<\ which they call turtle, eat' like veal. 

' ' ’ : " V\ uitntions in America (1C“0), p. 21. 

’* * ■ ' — 1 i ' ms a tortoise — is fond of Ins ‘hell. 

0. IT. Holms, Proic-sor, ii. 

2. TV A : < * lib segment of the cylinder of 
j rotary i *it 'imp-machine which contains the 
t\}» '<:* !-! »<‘to be printed: so called from 
d" rn> '• <i "Ui ; a«‘e. In practice, the turtle is icmoved 
fr • nt f ; .'chin > to the type-setting room. The types 
ni< n. -ii up on the curved surface, and firmly held in 
] - ■ ’ i • i* ’ * it «.»1 < nlumn-rules, thicker at the top than at 
tin , .aid tirrnlj gioovul in the turtle. When the 

t\i»‘* h ]i a locked up liy screws on the turtle, they 
t i*i 1 ■ pi uul on the machine for printing without lhk of 
Ml.u . out or tluv can be molded in thin curved form 
b\ :l ]npiiM-m ii lif process, and the curved plate made 
U * r < *> 'in ran lieu-id in printing. The stereotype metli* 
ol i« j 'i'M' ne 1. — Bastard turtle, Thntawtclubjs hem- 
r'* Box-turtle. See bnx-tortoPc, i'i'tmlo, confer, Pgxis. 

— Chicken-turtle. Same as chid cn-tortobe. [Southern 
1 . M - Diamond-backed turtle. See diamond-backed. 

— Greaved turtle, ti tortoise of the genii' Podomrmi*. as 
P-; r/oTit r . — Green turtle, one of si vend species of tur- 
tle-’ in longing to the natural order Chclonia, family C/.clo- 
jLtnf;r and g iup thelmda (which see for the technical 
7"ologk:tl ( h*iract*T-». They are all marine, and feed al* 
mod imIiimi tlvonalga* oi seaweeds. The common species 



<*r T»r*k l CJ.rlotia m tJat). 


of tlm Wi *t Iinlie« \»Chrhn\ia midax; that of Pacific wateis 
fs C. rir 7 •* ' f. Tin former ( omes on the coast of the United 
State-, from tin Gulf of Mexico northward, occasionally 
even to Lo-v Maud sound or even on the New England 
flshingdi.uk- It att iins great size, individuals having 
been taken w< lulling from <503 to feOO pounds. It lives 
chklh in dci p v at« i, but also seeks the mouths of rivers 
and ot untie-. It breeds from April till .Till}’, and in April, 
and osperialh in 'lav. Luge numbers come ashore to lay 
tlieir igg.-, '■ hieh ate much esteemed and eagerly sought 
for. Tin animal it c< If is celebrated ns the source of real- 
turtle fcoup. The Pacific species ranges along the whole 
soutln rn on-t of California, and isicgulnrly taken to the 
San I raw-pen m ttkets - Hawk-billed or’ hawk’B-bill 
turtle, a rnanrn turtle, the caret , Eretmoehelgs imbricate, 
tin f-otirc* of (.omuuicial tortoise-shell. See cut under 
r.nUao'h'lu* —Loggerhead turtle. Sec loggerhead, 4. 
— Mock turtle. Sei mnrV . — Painted turtle. Same 
ns joint'd Ur.t\ u (which see, under terrapin) — Soft- 
sbelled o* soft turtle. See xofl-xhclled, Trinngchid/c , 
and ent mid' r A^pidtmrclc* —To turn turtle, to capsize: 
said of a v « - - * 1 [Wut. slang.] (Sec al«o all* mtor-turfle, 
land-tort tr, rnwhinrll - , wt-turtle-, mopping turtle.) 
turtle- GGr'tl), r. t . ; prut. and pp. turllcd, ppr. 
turtling. [< Utrlh-, ;/.] To pursue or capture 
turtles; make* ;• practice or business of taking 
turtles. 

When going on n turtling excursion a gaper Is caught, 
awl the more experienced natives have no great difficulty 
in procuring one when requited. 

Anthrop. Jour., XIX. 310. 

turtleback (tev'tl-bnk), n. 1. A ’West Indian 
lielmet-Mioll, Cassis tuherosa. Imp. Diet . — 2. 
Something having the shape of a turtle’s back. 
(«) A rude stone implement, of a shape suggesting the 
name, by khiic supposed to represent a failure to chip out 
a more f laboiute or perfect form. 

The faniili u turtle-back or one-faced stone, the double 
turtleback or two-faced stone, together with all similar 
rude shapes. 

H\ H. Holmes, Amcr. Anthrop., Jan., 1890, p, 13. 

(&) An arched protection erected over the tipper deck of a 
fcteaiwT at the how, and often at the stern nlso, to gunrd 
ngidwt d, image from the breaking on board of heavy seas ; 
a wind cback. 

turtle-cowry (tor'tl-koiFri), n. A large hand- 
some cowry, (U/pr.ra testudinnria. 
turtle-crawl (tGr'tl-krfil), n. 1. The track of 
a turtle to and from ita nesfc. — 2. A pen con- 
structed in the water for confining turtles. 
[Florida.] 
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turtle-deck (t6r'tl-dek), n. See deck , 2. 
turtle-dove (ter'tl-dtiv), n. [< ME. turtcldoufe 
= D. tortclduif = OHG. turtulatuhd , turtiltuhd, 
MHG. Utrtcltuhe, iiirtcltubc , G. turtcltaubc = 
Ban. turtclduc = Sw. turturdufva ; as turtle 1 + 
(fore 1 .] 1. The turtle; any member of the ge- 
nus Turtur in a broad sense; specifically, T. 
vulgaris , a dove native in the British Islands 



and other parts of Europe, and thence extend- 
ing into Alnca and Asia. There are many others, of 
most parts of the Old World, as the Canibayan, T. sencgal- 
ciu'is; among them is T. rtwrius, commonly seen in cap- 
tivity and called ring -drive. 

2. The common Carolina dove or pigeon, Zenai- 
durtt carolincnsis. Also called mourning-dove. 
Sco cut under dorr. [Local, U. S.] — 3. The 
Australian dove, Stirtopclia cuncaUi. [Local.] 
turtle-egging (tcr'tl-og^ing), it. The act or in- 
dustry of taking lurries’ eggs. The turtle digs a 
hole in the snml. in which the eggs are deposited and then 
covered over. To nseeitain where the nest is located a 
sharp stick or iron lml is used to prod the ground. 

turtle-footed (tii'll-lut'ed), a. Slow-footed. 

Turtlc-fontrd ponce. Ford. (Imp. Diet.) 

turtle-grass (tcr'tl-gras), n. Seo Thalassia. 
turtle-bead (t<Vtl-hod), v. Soo Chclonr , 2. 
turtle-peg (tcr'tl-pog), n. The spear or har- 
poon used in striking turtles; a peg. it is a 
small sharp piece of ii on, made fast to a cord, amt mounted 
on a long shaft. I lie tmtle is pegged by a thrust into 
the shell, whcic the head of the spear is held firmly ; the 
staff is then withdrawn, and the turtle is brought in by 
the cord. [Florida ] 

turtler (ter'tlGr), n. [< turtle 2 + -cr 1 .] One 
who makes a business of hunting for turtles or 
their eggs. 

turtle-run (ter' tl -run), n. A turtle-crawl. 
[Florida.] 

turtle-shell (ter' tl-shel), h. 1. Tortoise-shell; 
especially, the darker and less richly mottled 
tortoise-shell used for inlaying in wood, etc. — 
2. In conch., tlio turtle-cowry, 
turtle-soup (tcr'tl-sdp'), n. A rich soup the 
chief ingredient of which is turtle-meat. — 
Mock-turtle soup. See mock-turtle. 
turtle-stone (ter'tl-ston), n. In gcol., a sop- 
tariuni. 

turtling (tcr'tling), n. [Verbal n. of turtle 2 , t\] 
The act or method of catching turtles ; tlio busi- 
ness of a turtler. 

turtosa (tcr-tf/sii), n. The African teak or 
oak, Oldfield in Africa na. 
turtourt, n. [ME., also tor tor (also turtre, < OF. 
turtre ), < L. turtur , a turtle: see turtle L] A 
turtle-dove. 

(•on litcl and obscure. 

With whctc and myble in that thi turtours fede. 

Palladius, Ilnsbomlrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 21. 

Turtur (ter 'ter), n. [XL., < L. turtur , a turtle : 
see turtle 1 .] A genus of (loves, based by Selby 
in 1825 upon the common turtle of Europe, Co - 
htmhtt turtur of Linmous, now called Turtur 
communis , vulgaris , or auritus. (See cut under 
turtle-dove.) There are many other Old World 
species, among them T. visor i us, probably the 
turtle of Scripture. 

turves, u. An obsolescent plural of turf L 
turvy-ropsyf, adv. Same as topsgturvi/. Cited 
by F. Hall, The Nation, March 28, 1889, p. 268. 
turwar (tur'wiir), n. [E. Ind.] The tanning- 
bark obtained in India from Cassia auriculata. 
Tuscan (tus'kan), a. and v. [= F. Toscan, < 
It. Toscano, < L. Tuscanus, < Tuscus, Thu sens, 
Tuscan. Cf. Etruscan."] I, a. Pertaining to 
Tuscany, a former grand duchy, now a com- 
partimento of the present kingdom of Italy, 
corresponding generally to the ancient Etruria. 
—Tuscan order, one of the five orders of nrchitectuie, 
according to Vitruvius and Palladio. It admits of no oi- 


naments, presents the lack of refinement of the other Ho- 
man orders, and the columns are never fluted. It differs 
so little, howevei, 
from the Homan 
Doric that it is 
generally regard- 
ed as being only 
a variety of the 
latter. See Do- 
ric. — Tuscan 
straw, plaited 
straw’ of fine yel- 
low color, used 
for making hats 
and fine mats and 
baskets. 

II. n. 1. An 
inhabitant of 
Tuscany. — 2. 

In arch., the 
Tuscan order. 

tush 1 (tush), n. 

[< ME. tusch, 
tosch; an as- 
sibilated form 
of tuslA.~\ A 
long pointed 
tooth; a tusk; 
specifically, 
one of the four 
canine teeth 
of tlio horse. 

That great wolf [Gardiner], . . . whose teeth are like to 
the venomous toshes of the ramping lion. 

Becon, Works (Parker Soc.), III. 237. 

And whom lie strikes hie crooked lushes slay. 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. G24. 

tush 2 (tush), interj. [Formerly also twish ; ef. 
tut and pish.'] An exclamation expressing re- 
buke, impatience, or contempt, and equivalent 
to ‘pshaw! he silent’: as, tush! tush! never tell 
me such a story as that. 

There is a cholerike or disdainf ull interiection vsed in 
the Irish language called Boagh, which is as much in Eng- 
lish as twish. 

Stanihurst, Descrip, of Ireland, i. (Ifolinshed’sChron.,1.). 

Tush, man ; in this topsy-turvy world friendship and 
bosom-kindness are but made covers for mischief, means 
to compass ill. Chapman, Widow's Tears, v. 

tush 2 (tush), v. i. [< tush-, interj.] To express 
impatience, contempt, or the like by the ex- 
clamation “Tush!” 

Cedric lushed and pshawed more than onco at the mes- 
sage. Scott, Ivanhoe, xliv. 

tushed (tusht), a. [< tuslA + -cd 2 .] Having 
tushes; tusked. 

tusk 1 (tusk), u. [< ME. tusk, also transposed 
tux (also assibilated tusch, tosch: see tush 1 ), < 
AS. tusc, also transposed tux = OPrios. tusk, 
tusch = Icel. toskr (cf. Gael, tosg, < E.), a tusk, 
tooth ; prob., with orig. adj. formative -k or -sk 
(as in AS. -isc, E. -ish 1 ), from the orig. form of 
tooth (AS. loth, Goth, tunthus , etc.), tlio radical 
th + I: or th 4- sk reducing to sk, as th 4- t or th 
4- st reduces to st. The supposition that AS. 
tusc is a contr. of * l wise, < twi-, two, though 
phonetically tenable (cf. tuskar, twiscar), does 
not meet the sense.] 1 . A long pointed tooth ; 
especially, a tooth long enough to protrude 
from the lips when the mouth is closed. Tusks 
are extremely prominent in some animals, as elephants, 
mastodons, and oilier proboscideans; the narwhal among 
cetaceans ; various pachyderms, as the hippopotamus, 
boar, and babiiussa ; the walrus among pinniped carni- 
vores; and the fossil saber-toothed tigers among ordinary 




carnivores. Tusks may be upper or lower; they a™ usu- 
ally upper, but in the dinothcrium lower. They are 
either incisors or canines in different animals, butaro usu- 
ally canines. They are always paired, except in the nar- 
whal. The single developed upper mcisoi of the male 
narwhal is the longest tusk known, reaching a length of 
10 or 12 feet, and it is spirally grooved ns if twisted. Ele- 
phants’ tusks are upper incisors, and furnish most of the 
ivory' <>f commerce The tusks of the walrus are upper 
canines , tlio*.e of the boar tribe are canines, both upper 
ami louct. The tusks of the dinotherium arc a pair of 
lower Incisors turned down out of the mouth. The so- 
called tusks or tiHies nf the horse arcotdinary canines. 
See ruts under hahiruwa, boar, Dinotherium, elephant , 
Mastndontin.'i , mnnndon, nanvhal , Phacoch wrus, saber- 
toothed, and u afrit 



tusk 

But bit his lip for fclonous ilespiglit, 

Anil unasht liis yron Ii«*m nt tlmt displeasing sight. 

jS ijteimr, I. Q., It . x. 33. 


2. A sharp projecting point resembling m some 
degree n tank or tooth of an animal. Spwiflcally 
— (n) A tooth of a harrow, (t) TIic shaic of a plow. 

Shortly plough or hanow 
Shall pass o'er what was Ismail, and its t»>k 
Be unimpeded liy the proudest mosque. 

Huron, Don .Ilian, \M. (V.. _ 

(C) In locks, a sharp projecting point or claw widt h forms tUSSlCUlar ( U-jU 
a means of attachment or engagement. 

3. In car])., a hovel shoulder on a tenon to give 
it additional strength. — 4. A tooth-shell. 

JJnitaWil/e, and cut tinder tontli-shill. 

tusk 1 (tusk), r. [< to** 1 , «.] I. trims. 1. To 
gore with the tusks. 

My poor mistress went distract and mad 
When the hoar tub’ll him. A"e.lf«, Ihidymion, iii. 

2. To move, turn, or thrust with the tusks. 

The wihle lioare has I mkeit up his \ inc. 

Delhcr, Londons Tempo (Works, cd. l'carson, IV. 120). 

II.t mtra us. To gnash Hie teeth, as a hoar; 
show tho tusks. 

Never nor twirl jour ; . yon shall not 

fright mo with yom lion-ilnp, sir, mu ymir tutto. 

It. Jonsott, Iku Iholomew* I air, ii. 1. 

tusk- (tusk). ». fA reduced lorm of lank. (T. 

nisi;.] A fish: same as torsi:. 
tusk 3 (tusk), n. [Early mod. E. iu\l:c< also ns- 
sibilatcd In. she; cf. Dim. flask, a tuft, ta^cl, 

Sw. dial. tuss, a wisp of hay: ef. also \\\ tns, 
tusie, a wisp, huiulle. The relations of these 
foinis are uncertain. Cf. tussovl,.} A tuft; a 
husli. Ptilst/ran. 

tuskar (tus'kKr), n [Also lushknr , Unscar; < 

Ieel. tnrf'tkfri, a turf-cutter (el. torfxkurdhr , 

turf-cutting), < tort', turf, + sierra, cut : see turf* tussock 
and slu fir.j An iniplctnent of iron with a wood- slI pp 0 ?c 
en handle, for cutting peat. [( H'knoy ami Shet- 
laiuh] 1 

tusked (tnskt), a. (< tush 1 + - id 2 .] Having 
tusks; tusky: used in heraldry only when the 
tusks are of a different tincture from the rest 
of the hearing. Also tuslii it. 

Ills wide month did gape 
\\ tth huge gnat let Hi, like to a H*>re 

.v>*u».*r, r ()., IV. vii. r*. 

tuskee (tus'kf*), a. [Amor. Ind.] The prairie- 
turnip. Psora ha iseuhnta. See Psorahn. 
tusker itus'kcr), a. [< tiisO + -n 1 .] An ele- 
pliunt vhoso tusks are grown and retained. 

I.\ir> one know '•that elephants m c found there (in Cey- 
lon) hut »t is not m» iri m isdlj known th.it lii'ho are su 
rate Unit not one unde in .ino lias 

II \Y Urc> ner, 1 hi Gllh, p. f'S7. 

tusk-shell (tusk'shd), ». A tooth-shell: same 
as 4. 

tusk-tenon (tusk' ten on), u. A tenon strength- 
ened hv having a shonl- 
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Hisses (tns'ez), ». pi. [Appar. for tushes, pi. of tussore, ft. Same as tusscr. 
tush, var. of tush: cf. tuslf »., 3.] Projecting tussuckt, «. An old spolliDg of tussock. 
stones left in masonry to tio in the wall of a tussyt, it. An old spoiling oituzzy. 
building intended to be subsequently annexed, tut 1 (tut), v. i. [Var. of toofl, tofc 1 .] lo pro- 
jlaUiircll. ject. 

And also forsaidc Rlcliiiide sail sctiotc out turns in the tut^ (tut), ft. [Also fete. • see fttf 1 , t’., and toot .] 
west endc for makyng of n stepill. < A hassock ; tl iootstool. [PlO\ . Eng.] 

Contract for Cattcrick Church, Yorkshire (1412), quoted in p a ifl f or a /«/ for liiin that drawes the bcllowes of the 

IN. and Q. f 7th scr., 1 . 490. orgaines to sit upon. ivef. 

[< L. tussicillaris , Chicardens Accounts of Chaldlc, 1G37. (Dawes.) 

< tussinda, dim. of tussis, cough.] Of or per- tut 3 (tut), w. [Also to tc ; origin ohscurc.] A 
Inining to a cough. pioco of work; a joh. 

See Tussilaco (lus-i-In'go), ??. [NL. (Tourneforfc, tut 3 (tut), v. i . ; pret. and pp. tatted, ppr. tatting. 
1700: earlier in Lohol, 157C), < L. tussilar/o, tho Todoworkhy the tut or tote; work 

herh coltsfoot.] A genus of composite plants, by tho piece. Grose . [Prov. Eng.] 
of the tribe ficnrcioii iilac, type of tho subtribc tut* (tut), interj. [Cf. tush- and trut.j An ox- 


TassiUujinric. It is characterized l»y radiate flowor- 
heads with elect uniscriate involiicral bracts, the ilisk- 
llmvirs w itli midi* Ided styles. The only species, T. Far- 
fara, the eoltsrnot, Is widely distributed tluough north 
'tcmpcmU* legions in the Old World, in America natural- 
ized in the Ninth Atlantic States and Canada. It is n per* 
ctminl lierli, more or less covered with snowy wool, glow- 
ing from n deep-seated rootstock. The leaves nre radical, 
large and roundish, and somewhat annulate; the llovvcr- 
heath nre yellow, of medium size, and solitary upon n fjut* (tilt), r. f. ; pret. and pp. tutted, ppr. tutting. 
ale-hearing scape. See coltsfoot (w ith cut), and compare ^ f u fi f inttrj.'] To express impatience, con- 


clamation used to check or rebuke, or to ex- 
press impatience or contempt. It is synony- 
mous with tush-. 

Tut, tut! 

Grace me no crncc, nor uncle me no uncle. 

ShaL, Hid). II., il. 3. 87. 


Tut, I am confident in thee, thou shalt see ’t. 

li. Jonfon, Yolponc, ii. 3. 


antghtcort and foalfoot 
tussis (tusMs), It. [Ij.] In vied., a cough. Com- 
pare pertussis. [Now rare.] 
tussle (tus'l), ». [Formerly also tusscl ; a var., 
with shortened vowel, of tousle: see tousle."} A 
struggle; a conflict; a scuffle. [Collocp] 

“It is some comfort, when one has had a pair fu*W," 
continued the captain, . . . “that it is in a fair lcddv's 
pci vice.” Scott, Heart of M Id-Lot htnn, IL 

tussle (tus'l), v. i.; pret. and pp. tussled , ppr. 


tempt, or the like by the interjection tut. 

In another moment the member of parliament had for- 
gotten the statist, and was pishing and tuttiny over the 
Globe or the Sun. lluhccr, Caxtons, %Hi. 3. 

tutaget (tu'taj), a. [< Ij. tutari, protect, defend, 
+ -(if 10 ; or, rather, an eiTor for tutcliuje (?).] 
An object of tutelage ; tutelage. 

Triin up her golden tresses with Apollo’s sacred tree, 
Whose fuffli/rnml especial care I wish her still to he. 

Drmjton , Eclogue*, iil. 



'I hero shouhle not any such tumck* nor tufts he seen 
as there he, nor such laj lug out of the hair. 


xuuunina cereun, me &emw, civuh, .mu nium.im w 
the hraln.— Tlltamlna OCUll, the eyelids and their ap- 
pendages. 


Latimer, Sermon hef. I'dw*. VI,, 1330. tutameiltt (tfl'ta-ment), 11. [< Ij. tulamcntmil, 


3. A tussock-moth, as of the genus On/ifia 
(which see)» a vaporcr: so called from the 
tufted larva*. The larva of the w hiu -marked tn^ock, 
O. lnicr>*li>jiiin, I* a wry destructive eaterjdllnr in the 
United States. The pale tussock Is the European 0. jnuli- 
huwla : m» called hi England. 

4. Same as tussoek-i/rass. 
tussock-caterpillar (tus'ok-knt’ir-pil-jir), ». 

The larva of nay UisKoeh-inoth. 
tussock-grass (tiis'ok-grii'i), n. 1. A tall ami 
elegant gm**, Vtm jhilulltttit ( Durti/Us I'.Tsjii to- 
sit), n native 
of the l-’alk- 
Inml Islamls, 

Tieirn ilel 


tiiUtre, watch, 
Protection. 


protect, 


1 


F 


A 


tr 


1 it'V. trnnn. 
A, t' n ti II. tu 1 


dtr <*r step on tin* lower 
sub'. 11ns form h.o the ad* 

Mmt.mtMif pi iinittiiiu tin intir- 
ti , *». into win<ti it eiitei* t<» 

In* v lit at a liigliei j»mnt in a 
honzoiital Ik .mi, thus wink 
tiling th» latti-r It*-- tlrm If 
c*iit at or In low the im.iiIi;i 1 
lim of dt diction 
tusk-vase ns), n. 

A dei’orntivo vn-i* loim- 
od of a part of tin* tusk of an elephant, hol- 
low* d and mounted with the point downward 
on a stand; hence, a vase of any material re- 
sembling a tusk so mounted, 
tusky (tns'ki), a. [< tnsl . 1 + -//El Having 
tusks, tusked, as, the til'd.;/ boar. Pop', ()d\s- 
sev, xiv. 1-4. 

tusmoset, a. See turzunazzy. 
tussah-silk (tuVii-hilk), v. Same ns Uts« r- 
,s ill\ Spun f h'nri/r. MiinnJ.. I. fllill. 
tUSSal (tiis'a] ), a. [< flints + -irf.J Delating to 
or caused by cough, 
tussemoset, a. Set* tuzzniruzzif. 
tUSSer ( t us'ei [Also Uiwiir, his'oic, /hvw/i, 
tn'isah.Grssa, tnsar. proh. at first in eotnp. Ui'sM r- 
sdl., lit. •shuttle-silk,’ perhaps from tin* form 
of the cocoon \ Vide). < Ilind /owrr, < Skt. tas- 
sara, tiasara, shuttle.] 1. Same as tin si r-'.tlk. 
— 2. An oak-teeding silkworm, Ji,thfr:ra /«//- 
Pitta, furnishing a silk of great strength, but of 
coarse quality and hard to reel, 
tusser-silk (tus'cr-silk), n. Tho raw silk pro- 
duced by various silkworms other than the 
ordinary Snieana won , as by Anthirua ;njy- 
litta. The silk is natiiinlly «»f a il.nk fawn-udur; tin* 
cloths made from it arc geucrnllj plainly wuwn, wittiout 
patterns, hiocadfng, or even tools, 
tusser-worm (tus'er-werm), a. Same as Ins - 
scr, 2. 


protection, defense, < 
defend: see fafawica.] 

The holy Cro**c h the true Tutammt, 

Protecting all cn sheltered hy tlie same. 

DanVx, Iloly l’oodc, p. 19. (Davies.) 

tutamina, n. Plural of tutamen. 
tutania (tu-tS'iii-ii), n. [NL., nn intentional or 
ncciilentaf variant of Ititia: sco (»((;/-.] Tlie 
trade-name of a variety of Britannia metal, "nic 
w«nl is not Iii common use, and the reported nnalyBtH of 
alloys said to lie called hy the name tutania difFer greatly 
from each other. So-called “English tutania" (accord- 
ing to IlioriiH) is nn alloy of equal paitsuf tin, antimony, 

1. humth, and brass. 

tutet, r. An obsolete form of toot 1 , toot-. 
tutelage (tu'te-lnj), ». _ [< t utile + -«///•.] 1. 
Protection; gmirdinnship: ns, tho king’s right 
of seigniory and lutclai/c. 

Tlie childhood of the European nations was passed un- 
der the tutclayc of the clergy. .Vacanfa//, Hist. Eng., i. 

2. Tho stato of heing under a guardian; care 
or protection enjoyed. 

Your wisdom is too ripe to need instruction 
ITorn your son’s tutelage. Font, broken Heart, ii. 2. 

tutelar (lu'te-lar), a. f=F. tuhJairc = Sp. Pg. 
tutelar = It. Intelare , < SjL. tutilar is, < L. tutcht, 
a watching, guardianship, protection: see 1n- 
felc.} 1. 1 laving tho guardian ship or charge 
of protecting a person’ or a thing; guardian; 
protecting: as, tutelar genii; tutelar goddesses. 

God, tlmt dwells In us, will sustain the building anil 
repair tlie building out of ourselves: Unit fs, he will make 
us fn/f/rir angels to one another. Donne, Sermons, v. 

2. Pertaining to a protector or guardian; tend- 
ing to guard or protect; protective: as, tutelar 
. - - powers, Litndor. 

mtnidrn (Xtrolrs) lintiii folia, considered the best tutelary (t n't e-la -ri), a. [< LL. tutelar is: see 
nut ive sub.stitule f<>r esparto. Though it EoMalkT tutelar. J Same as tutelar. 

I could easily believe that not only whole countries hut 
particular persons have their tutelary and gumdian angels. 

Sir T. liron ne, Keligio 31ediei, i. S3. 

One of various tutelGt (tu tel), ii. [( "h. futile = S]i. Ig. It. 

tutela, < Ij. tutela, a watching, guardianship, 



the long taper- 
ing leaven gr:nT- 
full) recurved. 

1 he* plant Is 
lilghl) nutri* 
tloiiscoutniiiing 
a huge mimmit 
of h.icelinriiit* 
matter, arid is 
sought after !•> 
cattle. Several 

attempts have been made to establish it in seaside dis- 
tricts in Scotland. 

2. In AuMnilia, a plant of the lily family, l.a- 


I grus (I\\t jhiStlt.it, O. 


growth in wt t gionml, tlie best quality is from drj lands. 
Abo called Sluin' line ye. Mtinuf. 

3. A tufted gin ss, .lira civsjiitosa. 1 hit ten and 
Holland. [Prov. Kng.] 
tussock-moth (lus'ok-lllfitll), )l. 

Iiomliyciil moths wlio.se Innn 1 imi luftcil; a 
tussock; u vaporcr: as, tlie hickory tussnrh- 
mnlh, Ifiihsiilotu rari/.r, the larva of which feeds 
mainly on the foliage of hickory, hut also upon 
other forest- and oreliard-troos in tho United 
Stales. Soo cut under Ort/yUi. 
tussock-sedge (tus'ok-scj), II. A sedge-plant, 


pp. tuiliis, lulus, watch, 
Itunrdianship : tutelage. 


protection, < turn, 
guard: sco tuithm.'] 
lie was to have the Ttitclc ami Ward of liis Children. 

llomll, Letters, I. ii. 15. 

tutenag (tii'to-nag), ii. [Also tulautyuc, tont- 
iithfuc, formerlv tuthinaij, toothnwpuc; < F. 

■ • ■ ■ tutu- 


I'artjr xlrirla, growing in swampv grounds in I u'liutii/ui 1 , tulcuui/c, touti'iiuijuc, ton tell it pc, tutu 
' ■■*■■■ th be- imr, tiutniniiur, etc., = Sp. Pg. tutenaga : proh 


dense dumps, tlie bases of which at long 
emne elevated into hummocks, 
tussocky (tus'ok-i), ft. [< tussock + -i/ 1 .] 
Abounding in oi' resorabling tussocks or tufts. 


< Pers. Ar. tutigu, nil oxid of zinc (soo tuttij"), 
+ (?) Pers. -nilh, an adj. suffix, or Hind, nugn, 
load.] Tlio nnmo given to tho zinc imported 
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into Europe from China and the East Indies, and 
formerly, ( specially in the second half of the 
eighteenth century, an article of considerable 
commercial importance — this metal having 
been purchased by the Dutch in China and by 
them distributed through the East Indies and 
supplied to India proper, whence more or less 
of it found its way to Europe, where its rnanu- 
faettue seems to have been begun on a small 
s, utlc, both in Herniary aud in England, about 
1 mb. It Is ■'.cl tint tlie name tulnutir was first riven to 
:v\ alloy impoiUd fiom the East by tlie Portuguese, ami 
th tt t!" . ltn\ \\'i= the gnng-metal of the Chines**, which 
i- a \-ii t\ oi i* •-* This would seem to be piohnblc, 
timt the * !* - r i> - in p of tins alloy, so far a*- known, is 
tl’Jtot J i! rvi'i- *;1.. in his work‘“J)e Nntuia Metallo- 
rntn * imbll-'i* i i • I* '7, describes a white bronze (a « al- 
himn, v.l i- li 1 - * r.s not zinc, but a peculiar kind of 
tin 1 r t.t in tl • fast Indie*?, and which is sonorous, 
for w i i hn . >n it \\ .is called by the Spaniards tintina.w, 
fr< 'is ! i ’ i,, i : i , Mo tt sound.* Whether this name was a 
van n t m spelled in a pi eat variety of other 

wav. anion.' which t> atinaguc) or an independent de«ip- 
ii (thin i I tin* alloy is not known. Tlie whole matter of 
tin • arlj nomenclature of zinc is extremely obscure. Sec 

tutiorism (tu'ti-or-izm). n. [< L. tuiior, coin- 
i r. ot lulus, safe (pp. of tucri, watch, guard: 
sec lnilitin), + -/.,)«.] liigorism, especially in a 
luild form. 

tutiorist (tu'ti-or-ist), it. [< lulinr(ism) + -i\t.] 
A riuririst ; especially, one who holds the doc- 
trines of rigorism in a less rigid or severe form. 
Tiitivillust, n. [ML.: see Mini.] A demon 
who was said In collect all the fragments of 
words which the priests had skipped over or 
mutilated in the performance ot the service, 
unit to earn them to hell. TlaUhccU. 

TutL'iVv <*, the devyl of hell, 

He wrjtetli liar names, sotlie to tel, 
admis 4 a evtrnhantcs. . . . 

1'or hl« love that 3011 dcr bo3th, 

Iiohl 3011 stil, and fangcl nogtli, 
eonlem aperto dcprecantcs. 

Jlrl. A ntiq., I. 257. 

tut-mouthedt (tut'moutht), a. Having a pro- 
jecting under jaw. lloiUnui. 
tut-nose (tut'nnz), 11 . A snub-nose. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

tutor (tfi'tnr), 11 . [Early mod. E. also tnlnur, fit- 
try; < ME. Intiiiir, < OF. tutfiir, F. iiitrur = Sp. 
I’g. lulur — It. tntnri, < L. tulnr, a watcher, pro- 
tector. guardian, < Uteri, protect: see tuition. 
In the legal sense the word is directly from the 
L. tutor.} 1. A guardian. 

And kj ndu v it he wardejn jourc wclthc to kepe, 

And tntnur of 3t1v.iL* tresuiire and take hit 30 w atte node. 

Piers Plowman ((’), ii. 52. 
I’ll lime mine own power here, 

Mim* own authority ; I need no tutor. 

Fletcher, Double Marriage, v. 1. 
The guni dinn — the tutor in Scottish phrase— of the or- 
phan'’ and their land. 

JJ. A. Freeman , Norman Conquest, V. 252. 

2. In law, the guardian of a "boy or girl in pu- 
pll'inty. J 11 the absence of other provision, the fa- 
ther is th<* tutor, and failing him there may he a ttdor 
nominate, a tul»r-at-lnn\ or a tutor dative. A tutor nomi- 
nal** j c <>ni‘ nominated in a testament, etc., by tlie father 
of tin 1 child nr 1 hildren to he placed under guardianship. 
A kith * : in i\ n uniinte any imiulicr of tutms. A tutoi- 
at-lau i*- f«n v ho acquires his light by the mere disposi- 
tion of 1 iv., in <• !--( •» where there is no tutor nominate, or 
w In m* tin tutor nominate is dead, or cannot act, or lias not 
acript-d. A tutor dative is one named liy the sovei eigu 
on th** failin'* of lxi'li tutors nominate and tutois-at-law. 
in rhil 1 iw it was originally considered as a rMit of the 
ne'ii i*st 1 «*I it im to In named the tutor in order to preserve 
the foitum for the family, and it was only gradually that 
the pioh'rtmn of the infant himself came to he considered 
tilt piincijial object, and the lllling of the otllce of tutor 
inoieas a duly wlm h had to tje fulfilled unless theiewcre 
special ciicunist mces to excuse, than as a right which a 
rclath e could claim. 

3. One v ho has tlie care of instructing another 
in various branches or in any branch of learn- 
ing; a private instructor; also, a teacher or 
instructor in anything. 

Thou shalt he as thou wast, 

The tutor and the feeder of my riots. 

»$ 'hale., 2 lien. IV., v. 5. CO. 

4. In ling. universities, an officer who is special- 
ly intrust #•<] with tlie care of tho undergraduates 
of liis college. 

Hy the middle of tlie sixteenth century, the modem sys- 
tem of admitting students not on the foundation was fully 
e«tahl!«lied ; and, as a natural result, the office of fidorin 
the present meaning of the term then first appears, being 
probably introduced at King’s Hall, thechicf of the earlier 
foundations absorbed in Tiinfty College, “ where the 
students were much younger than elsewhere.'' 

Quarterly Jlev., CXLV. 403. 
The college officer with whom the Undergraduate has 
most frequent contact is the TuUrr. He not only directs 
the studies of his pupils, hut also deals with them in all 
points, imtei ial as well as intellectual, lie collects the 
College bills, aud generally acta as agent for the College 
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In all business transactions with its members. . . . The 
Tutor himself does not necessarily lecture or teach. 

Dickens’ 8 Diet, of Cambridge, p. 121. 
5. In U. S. colleges , a teacher subordinate to 
a professor, usually appointed for a year or 
a term of years. 

tutor (tu'tor), v. t. [< tutor , «.] 1. To have 
the guardianship or care of. — 2. To instruct; 
teach. 

Then gave I her, . . . tutor’d hy my art, 

A sleeping potion. Shale., It. and J., v. 3. 213. 

She trills licr song w'itli hdored powers. 

Or mocks each casual note. 

TTordi*it*orHi, The Contrast, i. 

tutorage (tu'tor-fij), u. [< tutor + -age.] The 
office, occupation, or authority of a tutor or 
guardian; guardianship. 

Children care not for the company of their parents or 
tutors, and men will care less for theirs, who would make 
them children l>y usurping a tutorage. 

Government of the Tongue. 
tutoress (t ii'tor-os), n. [Formerly a Iso t u tcrcsse, 
t u tress; < tutor + A female tutor; an in- 

structress; a governess. 

Wliat a good helper, what a true instructer ! 

In all good arts a tidresse and conductor. 

FIcyicood, Dialogues (Woiks, cd. Pearson, 1874, VI. 177). 

tutorial (tu-to'ri-al), a. [< LL. tutorius , belong- 
ing to a guardian (< L. tutor, a guardian : see tu- 
tor ), + -«?.] Of, pertaining to, or exercised by 
a tutor or instructor. 

The Commissioners had two purposes plainly before 
them, which events have shown to lie incompatible in the 
form w'hieh they w*cre made to take. The one was to en- 
large and strengthen the Professoriate, the other was to 
extend and encourage what is called the Tutorial system, 
by which is meant the instruction of the undergraduates 
in w’oik for their examinations by certain College officials. 

Contemjforary Ilcv., LVI. 928. 

tutorially (tfi-tO'ri-nl-i), adv. In a tutorial man- 
ner; as a tutor. The Academy, Jan. 31, 1891, 

p. 102. 

tutorism (tii'tor-izm), it. [< tutor + -ism.] 
The office, state, or duty of a tutor or of tutors ; 
tutorship. North British Ilcv . [Haro.] 
tutorlyt (tiVtor-li), a. [< tutor + -/;/ 1 .] Like, 
befitting, or belonging to a tutor; pedagogic. 

The King had great reason to he w r caryof the Earl, who 
wn? giou'n so infirm, peevish, and forgetful, as also not a 
little tutorly in his Majesty’s aflaiis. 

Poger Forth, Examen, p. 403. (Davies.) 

tutorship (tu'tor-sliip), n. [< tutor + -ship.] 

1. Guardianship ; tutelage. 

This young Duke William, tho second of that name and 
scaucnth Duke of Normandie, being vnder tutorship, and 
not of himsdfe to gonerne the country. 

Vcrstcgan, Host, of Decayed Intelligence (cd. 102S), p. 1G9. 

2. The office of a tutor or instructor, 
tutory (tiVtor-i), n. [< tutor + -y^.] Tutor- 
ship; tutorage; guardianship ; instruction. 

The guardianship or tutoric of a king. 

Ilulinshcd, Hist. Scotland, an. lf>24 (Cliron. I.). 
Their reciprocal prospective rights of tutory were de- 
feated, and the niinutioof cither tutor or wanl put an end 
to a subsisting guardianship. Encyc. Brit., XX. 087. 

tutrice, ». See tutcur, 

tutrix (tu'triks), ??. [< LL. tutrix , fern, of L. tu- 
tor, a guardian : see tutor.'] A female guardian. 

The Jacobites submitted to the queen, swtutrix or regent 
for the prince of Wales, whom they firmly believed she 
intended to establish on the throne. 

Smollett, Iiist. Eng., I. vii. § 23. 

tutsan (tut 7 Ran), n. [Formerly also tntsain ; < 
OF. toutesainr , also tutsan, F. toutesainc, < tout 
(< L. lotus), all, + sain (< L. saints), sound : seo 
total and sane 1 . Of. allheal.] A species of St.- 
John’s- wort, Hypericum Androsecmum, once re- 
garded as a panacea, or particularly as healing 
to wounds. Also parl’leaves. Sometimes ex- 
tended to tho wholo genus; by Lindley to the 
ord or Hypt ri ca er;c. 

The healing Tutsan then, and Plan tan for a sore. 

Drayton, Polyolbion, xiii. 204. 

tutti (tot/ti), a. and n. [It., pi. of ditto, all, < L. 
tolas, pi. loti, all: seo total.] I. «. In music, 
all tho voices or instruments together; concert- 
ed: opposed to solo. In concertos the term is applied 
to passages in which tlie 01 chesti a is used without the solo 
instrument. It is also loosely used of any loud concerted 
passage. 

11 . n. A concerted movement or passage in- 
tended for or performed by all the voices or in- 
struments together, or by most of them: op- 
posed to solo. 

They were bent upon a surfeit of music: tutlis, finales, 
choruses, must he performed. 

Longfellow , Hyperion, iv. 4. 

tutti-frutti C tot' ti-frot'ti), ». [It.] A confec- 
tion flavored with or containing different kinds 
of fruit; specifically, ice-cream so made. 


tuzzimuzzy 

tutty 1 (tut'i), ??.; pi. tutties (-iz). [Also tussy , 
tosty, and in many other confused forms; part- 
ly duo to tuzz, tuzzy, q. v., but perhaps in part 
connected with in sense ‘tuft.’] A nose- 
gay; a posy. [Prov. Eng.] 

Joan can call by name her cows, 

And deck her windows with green boughs ; 

She can wreathes atul tuttyes make, 

And trim with plums a bridal cake. 

T. Campion (Aiber’s Eng. Garner, II. 383). 

tutty 2 (tut'i), n. [Formerly also tuty, tutic ; < 
ME. tutic, < OF. *(and F.) tutw = Sp. tatia, atutia 
= Pg. tutia, < ML. tutia, < Ar. Pers. tutiya, an 
oxid of zinc. Cf. tutenag.] Impure zinc pro- 
toxid, collected from the chimneys of smelt- 
ing-furnaces. It is said also to be found native in Per- 
sia. In the state of powder tutty is used for polishing, and 
in medicine to dust irritated surfaces. 

Tutic (tutia) a medicinable stone or dust, said to be tlie 
heavier foil of brass, cleaving to the upper sides and tops 
of brass-melting houses; and such ordinary Apothecaries 
pass away for Tuty ; wiicrcas the true Tuty is not heavy, 
but light, and white like flocks of wooll, falling into dust 
so soon as it is touched ; this is bred of the spaikles of 
brazen furnaces, whereinto store of the mineral Calamine 
hath been cast. Blount, Glossograpliia (1070). 

Tutty ointment. See ointment. 
tutty-more (tut'i-mor), n. [< tutty 1 + more*,] 
A flower-root. [Prov. Eng.] 
tutucuri, n. Tho European mink, Putorius lu- 
trcola . 

tutulus (ifi'tu-lus), ??. ; pi. tutuli (-H). [L.] 1. 
In archieol., an ancient Etruscan female head- 
dress of conical form ; hence, any similar head- 
dress. 

In rainy w’cathcr a hood like the Etruscan tutulus w r as 
worn. Encyc. Brit., VI. 457. 

2. One of the hollow conical objects thought 
to be covers of tho round hanging vases with 
which they are found associated in Scandina- 
vian lauds. lVorsaac, Danish Arts, p. 101. 
tut-work (tut' work), n. 1. Work done by tho 
piece. Ilalliwcll. [Prov. Eng.] — 2. Specifi- 
cally, in mining , any work wliicli is paid for 
according to tho number of fathoms suuk or 
run, or according to the amount actually ac- 
complished, and not by tho day or in tribute. 
[Cornwall, Eng.] 

tut-work er (tut 'worker), v. A tut-workman. 
tut-workman (tut^vork^mau), n. One who 
does tut-work. 

tuum (tu'um). [L., nout. of tuns, tliine, < tu, 
thou: seo thou.] Thine; that which is thine. 
— Meum and tuum. Sec mcnmi. 
tu-whit (to-lnvit'), n. A word imitating tho 
cry of the owl. 

Then nightly sings the staring owl, 

Tu-whit, 

Tu-who, a merry note. 

Shak., L. L. L., v. 2. 928. 
tu-whoo (tq-hwo'), n. Samo as tu-whit. Also 
tu-icho and too-whoo. 

tu-whoo (to-hwd'), i’. ?. [< tu-whoo , n.] To cry 
tu-whoo: said of owls. Also too-whoo. 

An owl was tonwhooing from the church tower. 

Thackeray, Bluebeard’s Ghost. 

tuyere (twe-ar' or to-yar'), n. [< F. tuyere: 
seo twycr.] Samo n§ twycr. 
tuyformt, a . A variant of twiform for twiformed. 
tuza (to'zii), 11 . Samo as tueau. it is now also 
the technical specific name of the common pocket-gopher 
of the southern United States, Gcomys tuza, otherwise G. 
June t is. 

tuzz (tuz), n. [< W. tusw, wisp, bunch: seo 
tusk' 1 , tussock . Ileueo dim. tuzzy.] A tuft or 
knot of wool or hair. [Prov. Eng.] 

With odorous oil thy head and hair are sleek ; 

And then thou kemb’st the tuzzes on thy cheek. 

Drydcn, tr. of Peisius’s Satires, iv. 90. 

tuzzimuzzy (tuz'i-muz/i), n. and a. [Also 
tuzzic-mnzzic, tussy-mussy , tuzzy muzzy; a rimed 
form, < ME. iussemnse, tusmosv, a form appar. 
associated with iytetust, tytetuste , E. dial, tccsty , 
tosty, or simply tosty, a nosegay, appar. con- 
nected with tuzz, tuzzy, tusk$, tussock, etc.; cf. 
also tutty 1 .] I. n. 1. A nosegay; a posy. 
Ftorio. [Prov. Eng.] 

Un bouquet. A garland of flowers; a nosegay: a tnzzie- 
muzzie : a sweet posie. Nomcnclator. (Fares.) 

Another commanded to remove the luzzimuzzies of flow- 
ers from his feete, and to take the branch of life out of 
his hand. 

Trewnrssc of the Christian Religion, p. 391. (Latham.) 
2. Tho feather-hyacinth, a monstrous variety 
of Museum comosum, with the perianth parted 
into filaments. Britten and Holland. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

II. a. Hough; ragged; disheveled. Halli- 
wcll. [Prov. Eng.] 



tuzzy 

tuzzy (tuz'i), pi. tunics (-iz). [Formerly 
also fussy; dim. of tuzc ; cf. tuzzimuzzy , j 1. 
A tuft or bunch of hair. Sen the quotation. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

A ball of horsehair, such as is used by copper plate print- 
ers to assist in freeing their hands from ink (they call it a 
tuzzy). Sei. Amcr. t N. S., LXII. 131. 

Hence — 2. A cluster or bunch of objects, as 
flowers; a bouquet. [Provincial.] 

A girdle of flowers andfiwncsof all fruits, intirtycd and 
following together. 

Donne, Hist. Septungint (cd. 1G33), p. 40. (Iltchardson.) 

twa (twii or twa), a. An obsolete or Scotch form 
of tll'O. 

T Waddell (twod'l), w. [Named after its inven- 
tor.] A hydrometer graduated so that each 
division represents the same change of density. 
It is used for densities greater than that of water, and the 
excess above unity is found by null tipi} ing by f> and divid- 
ing by 1,000 — that is, 200 divisions of the scale represent 
unity. Sometimes spelled Twaddle. 

A Twaddle instrument constructed for liquids. 

O iV all, Dyeing and Calico Printing, p. 03. 

twaddle (twod'l), r. i . ; pret. and pp. twaddled, 
ppr. twaddling. [A var. of ticattU.] To bab- 
l)lo; gabble; prate; especially, to hoop up a 
foolish, prosy chatter. 

II arry Warrington is green Telcmaehus who, l»c sure, 
was very unlike the soft youth in the good Bhhnp of Cam- 
bray’s twaddliny story. Thackeray, Virginians, xvlli. 

To be sure, Cicero used to twaddle about Guek litem- 
line and phllosophj, much as people do about ancient art 
now-a-days. Lou ell , Fireside Tnuels, j*. 133. 

twaddle (twod'l), n. [< twaddle, r.] 1. A 

twaddler. 

The fashionable words or favourite expression" of the 
day, . . . being superseded b> new ones, xanbli without 
leaving a trace behind such were the late fashionable 
words, a bore and a twaddle, among the gieat vulgar. 
Grose, Class Diet, of 1 ulgai Tongue (*•»!. 17 k 8), l’ref.,p. i\. 

The devil take the tu addle! . . I must tip him the cold 
shoulder, oi he will be pi storing me eternally 

Scott , St. lUman s Well, .xx.x 

2. Idle, senseless talk; gabble; prosynonsen.se. 

He [Hclding] couldn't do otherwise than laugh at the 

pnnj i oeknev hooks< Her I R Iclmrd«on 1, jpuiring out endless 
volumes «»f sentimental tu addle 

Thackeray, Hogarth, Small* tt, and Fielding. 

3. Perplexity; contusion. (Irene, Diet, of Vulgar 
Tongue. =Syn. 2. Chatter, Jargon, etc. See prattle, «. 

twaddler (twod'lcr), u. (< twaddle 4* -crE] 
One w ho t uaddl**s ; a babbler; a prater. 

The cardinals appeared a wretched set of old twaddlers, 
all but about three m extreme dt crepltudc. 

Grenlle, Mtm<dr«, April I, 1830. 

twaddling Guoil'ling), //. [Verbal n. of twad- 
dle, r.] The act <>1 one who twaddles; silly, 
empty talk; twaddle. 

twaddly (twod'li), //. [< tiraddlt 4* -»/!.] (Vm- 
sisting of twaddle; twaddling. 

It is rather an otfensivc word to use, especially consid- 
ering the greatness <«f the writers who hate treated the 
subject [old age], but tin. ir lucubration** petm to me lo be 
twaddly. Help*. 

twa.8 (twa), <t. and n. A Scotch form of Urn, 
twaggert (twag'er), n. [(’f. twiyyrr .] A fat 
lamb. 

And I haxe brought a twangrr for the nones, 

A bunting lamb , naj, praj, ><>u feel in* bones : 
Relieve me now, in} cunning nun h I infos 
If e\cr Pan filt fatter lamb th m tills. 

Pcvle, Arraignment of Paris, i 1. 

twain (twfui), a. and n. [< ME. tirayn, tiraync , 
hrcin , tire if, tiveyn , twci/iif , tirairn, tweren, < AS. 
tweyni (=OS. OKrios. Ucenr = D. Unr = MLG. 
tierne, twnne , LG. Irene = OIIG. cui'ne, MIIG. 
acini, G.(obs.) rim m = Dan. tvend< =Sw .tnnne 
= Goth, tin ihnai), two; the muse, form of two: 
soo /ifo.] I. a. Two. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

lie ... 1 ad Hette kut n bov other tweynr. 

J'icrx Plowman (It), v. 32. 
Ry than the \ ere was all agonu 
lie bad no man but twa vnr 
Lytdl G, \tc nf ilobyn limb' (Childs Ballads, V. 120). 
Riding at noon, a daj nr (train hi fore. 

Across the forest call’d of Dean 

Tennih'on I’elleas and Ettarrc. 
To be twain, to be two different per-ons or things; 
hence, to be separate or sundered. 

Reason and I, >ou must concave, are Brant; 

*Tls nine years now since first I lost rm wit. 

Drayton, Idea, lx. 

II, v. Two units, occurring or regarded either 
singly or separate ; a couplo ; a pair. [Obsolete 
or archaic.] 

A man . . . shall cleave to his wife; and they twain shall 
be one flesh. . . . They are no moie Dram but one Hcsh. 

Mat. .xix. 5, 0. 

Do with me 

To bless this twain, that they may prosperous be. 

Shak., Tempest, iv. 1. 101. 
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This very sword 

Of mine slew more than any Oram besides. 

Dealt, and FI., Laws of Candy, i. 2. 
All is over — all is done, 

Twain of yesterday are one ! 

Whittier, The New Wife and the Old, 
In twain (formerly also on twain), in or into two parts ; 
asunder. 

With that stroke he brake his slield on twayn. 

Generydcs (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2G32. 

Now Death has come intill his bower. 

And split his heart in tirain. 

Bonny Dec-IIo'm (Child’s Ballads, III. 58). 

twaint (twiin), v. 1. [< ME. twaynen; < twain, 

a. Cf. twin", i\] To part in twain ; divide ; 
sunder. 

We in t wynne wern towen *fc twayned. 

Alliterative / > arm/?(ed. Morris), i. 251. 

It were great sin true love to Dram / 

Clerk Saunders (Child’s Ballads, II. 48). 

twain-cloud (twiin'kloud), n. In meteor. , samo 
ns eumido-stratus. Soo cloud 1 , 1. 

twaite 1 (twfit), ii. An obsolete or dialectal 
variant of thwaite 1 . Coke, Instit., iv. b. (Mount, 
Glossographin, 3G70.) 

twaite- (twfit), n. [Formerly also Uccat; also, 
appar.byerror, tlnraitr; origin not ascertained.] 
A kind of Mind, Alosa fnita. Also iwaitc-shad. 

The peel, the tweat, the bottling, and the rest, 

With many more, that in the deep doth lie. 

./. I)enn ;/« (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 175). 

twal. twall (twiil), < i . Scotch forms of ticclre. 

twa-lofted (twii'lof'ted), (I. Having two lofts 
or stories. [Scotch.] 

Polks are far frac respecting mo ns they wad do if I 
lived In a twadofted Feinted house. 

Scott, Rrlde of Eainmemioor, xxiv. 

twalpcnnies (twal'peiPi/.), n.]d. Twelvoponeo 
in the old Scottish currency, equal to one penny 
sterling. 

Saunders, in addition to the customary Dra(/*cmnV.t on 
the podnge, hail a dmm for Ills pains. 

Galt, Ajrshire Legatees, ii. 

twant. An obsolete preterit of twine 1 . 

twang 1 (twang), r. [Early mod. E. also t irony no; 
ult. imitative; cf. tony and tiny.] I. introns. 

1. To give out a sharp, metallic ring, as the 
string of a musical instrument, a bow, etc., 
when plucked and suddenly set free: said also 
of other instruments which make a similar 
sound. 

To Twanyue, resonare. 

Levins, Mnnip. Voenb. (E. E. T. S.), p. 23. 

Yet, shooting upward, fends his shaft, to show 

An areher’fl art, and boasts Ids twanging bow. 

llryden, .Lucid, v. GSs. 

Hark ! 'tls the twanging horn o'er jondcr bridge. 

CowjH'r, 'J’nsk, Iv. 1. 

Twang out, my Addle . Trnnytou, Ainphlon. 

2. To make music on a stringed instrument 
that is played by jducking or snapping; cause 
a sharp ringing sound like that of a lmrp or 
bowstring: as, to tirony on a jews’-linrp. 

When the harper txrangrth or flngeth a Fong, all the 
coinpanie must be ubist. 

Slanihurft, Descrip, of Ireland, \ili. (IfoillnsheipK Phron., 

(I.). 

3. To have a nnsal sound: said of the human 
voice; also, to speak with a nasal twang: said 
of persons. 

Every accent (rran^rff. Drxjdcn. 

4f. To shoot with a bow ; make a shot ; lienee, 
figuratively, to surmise; guess. 

/ lor. These be black slaves ; Roman?, take heed of them*. 

Tuc. Hum twang'rt right, little Horace: they be in- 
deed a couple of chap fallen curs. 

II. Jnn*nn t Poetaster, v. 1. 

To go Off twanglngt, to go well ; go swimmingly. 

An old fool, to be gull'd thus! bad be died, . . . 

It bad gone of twanging. 

Maitdngcr, Roman Actor, il. 1. 

ii. trim. s*. 1. To cause lo Round with a short, 
slinrp rinp; sot in quick, resounding vibration, 
sis t lio tenso string of n l>o\v or a musical ia- 
strament that is played liy plucking : said less 
frequently of wind-instruments. 

The licet In View, he twang’d Ids deadly Bow. 

Pope, Iliad, i. G7. 

The old originnl post, w Ith the stamp In the corner, rep- 
resenting a post-boy riding for life and twanaing Ids horn. 

Mrs. Gaskcll, Cranford, v. 

A black-haired girl . . . twangt a stringed instrument 
w ith taper Angers. Ilarjwfs Mag., LXXIX. 402. 

2. To sound forth by means of n twanging in- 
strument. 

The trumpeter strutted up and down the ramparts 
twanging dellnncc to the wliolo Yankee race, as does a 
modern editor to all the principalities and powers on tho 
other 6idc of tho Atlantic. Irving, Knickerlwckcr, p. 225. 


twat 

3. To utter with a short, sharp, or nasal sound ; 
specifically, to pronounce with a nasal twang. 

A terrible oath, with a swaggering accent sharply 
twanged off. Shale., T. N., Hi. 4. 198. 

The cicerone Dran^s his moral, and the blue sky shines 
calmly over the ruin. Thackeray, Congreve and Addison. 

twang 1 (twang), v. [< twang 1 , vJ] 1. The 
sound of a tenso string set in sudden sharp vi- 
bration by plucking ; hence, any sharp, ringing 
musical sound. 

If Cynthia hear the twang of my bow, shell go near to 
whip me with the string. 

D. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, v. 3. 
The sharp clear ticang of the golden chords 
Runs up the ridged sea. Tennyson, Sea Fairies. 

2. A sharp, ringing nasal tone, especially of 
tho human voice. 

I like your southern accent: it is so pure, so soft. It 
1ms no rugged burr, no nasal twang, such as almost every 
one’s voice here in the north has. 

Charlotte Bront> ; , Shirley, xxv. 
No signs of life occurred near him, but occasionally the 
melancholy chirp of a cricket, or perhaps the guttural 
twang of a bull-frog from a neighboring marsh. 

Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 44G. 

twang 1 (twang), inter j. or adv. [An elliptical 
uso of twang 1 , i\] An exclamation or sound 
imitative of tho twang of a bowstring, harp- 
string, etc. 

It made John sing, to hear the gold ring. 

Which against the walls cryed twang. 

Littlejohn and the Four DcggarsfihiUVs Ballads, V. 327). 
There ’s one, the best In all my Quiver, 

Twang! thro’ his very Heart and Liver. 

Prior , Mercury and Cupid. 

twang 2 ! (twans), a- [Avar, of tang-.'] A slinrp 
tasto ; a disagreeable after-taste or flavor left 
in tlio month; a tang; n flavor. [Prov. Eng.] 
Such were my reflections ; ... it seems, from the illus- 
tration, they already began to have a twang of commerce 
in them. Scott, Rob Roy, .xviii. 

Hot, bilious with a confounded ticang in his mouth, 
and a cracking pain in Ills head, lie stood one moment and 
snuircd in the salt seal) reeve. Disraeli, Young Duke, iv. G. 

twang 11 (twang), v. [Prob. < tirony with 
sense imported from twinge.'] A sharp pull; 
a sudden pang, a twinge. JloUiwcll. [Prov. 
Eng. and Scotch.] 

My curse upon thy venom’d stang. 

That shoots my tortur'd gums alang. 

An* through my lugs gi’es mony a twang. 

Hums, Address to the Toothache. 

twangle (twnng'gl), r.; pret. ami pp. /wangled, 
ppr. twaiigtiiiii. [Ercq. of tirinig 1 .] I. mtraiis. 
To twang lightly or frequently: said either of 
an instrument or of its player. 

She did call mo rascal Addlcr 
And t wangling Jack. Shak., T. of the S., il. 1. 359. 
Sometimes a thousand tu angling instruments 
Will 1mm about mine cars, and sometimes voices. 

Shak., Tunpcst, Hi. 2. 14G. 
"Ay. fool," Fal.l Tristnim, “but ’tis eating dry 
To dance without a catch, a roundelay 
To dance to.” Then ho twangled on kis lmrp. 

Tennyson, Last Tournament 

II. trail s. To cause to twangle. 

The young Andrea bears up gavly, however; twanglcs 
his guitar. Thackeray, Shabby Genteel Story, if. 

twanglet (twnng'gl), n. [< tiranytc, r.] A 
twnngling sound; a twang or clang. 

Loud, on tlio heath, a twangle rush’d, 

That rung out Supper, grand and big, 

From the crack’d bell of Blameygig. 

Column, Poetical Vngailcs, p. 111. {Davies.) 

twangler ( twnng'gl er), n. One who twangles 
or twangs. 

Beaters of drums ami twanglcrs of the wire. 

Library Mag., III. 773. 

twank(twntigk), r. i. [A var. of lining 1 , imply- 
ing a more abrupt sound.] To omit a sharp 
twang. 

A freeman of I.nnilon has the privilege of disturbing a 
whole street, for an hour together, with the tirnidiiiy of a 
brass kettle or a frying-pan. Addison, Spectator, A’o. 251. 

twank (twangk), it. [< tirmil:, i\] A sharp 
twang. Imp. Did. 

twankay (twnng'kfl), n. [< Chinese fnn-l’i, a 
rivulet near Ycn-ehow fu, in the west of tho 
province of Clie-kinng, where tliis kind of tea 
is grown.] A brand of green ten grown and 
prepared in the western part of tho province 
of Che-kinng, Chinn. 

’twas (twoz). A contraction of it was. 

Farewell, you mail rascals. To horse, come. ’Ttcas 
well done, 'twas well done. 

DcHcr and I Vcbstcr, Northward Ho, iv. 4. 

twat (twot), n. [Origin obscure.] The female 
pudendum. Fletcher, Poems, p. 104 . ( Haiti - 

well.) [Vulgar.] 

Twat. Pudendum mulicbrc. Hailey, 1727. 



[Found In Kiwiiing in tlie old royalist rimes "Vanity of 
Vanities," and. on tin* supposition that the word denoted 
“u dMrnctm pul of a mm'« attire that might fitly pair 
off with the oowl appiopi i ded to a monk/’ so used hy him 
in his " i’ippa 

twatterlightt, n. Same as t watertight. 

W hit in ik st tlnm here this twattcrlight? 

1 think thou ’it in a dtcam. 

M i/»/ IiijuUetl (Hawkins, Eng. Dr., III. 331). 

twattle (twot'l), r. ; pretl amlpp. twattlcd, ppr. 
*'■ y. | of at.< led. thuwtta, talk, 
traldtlo. — Nor.v. in otto = Dan. ii\rtle, jabber, 
tail nop on-***; perhaps connected wit If led. 
,f 1 * " r > slops from wash, roftiso 

tSv. . ! ~ ’ f>';itic, wash), < thwd = S\v. 

f >’ = 1 » i f • " 1 1 : see lowrl 1.] I. intrans, 

r h. < '• ,*f< ’ u* u Miitrly or foolishly: jabber; 


*’ r -t * ' 1 i » w mid e«» fiom house to Iioior, t wattling, 
nT „ ' ‘ ’■ ’l' 'b\ -pi och that waspood for nothing. 

N • 11 1 ’’ h- h '■ pti ui of 1 ime(ltiJl), p. l r *. (Latham ) 

l'*’ I '■* t!i .t iv ill <*pcnd whole hour* together in 

' a 1 t. lkiu* r idb, ami of other intMiV in.itteis 

Baxter, Self-Deni, d, wvii. 

II. in'< . 1. To utter incoherent lv or fo«l- 
i-M;. : repeat i«li\ ; tattle. 

\ r !jrf ii fitfon- as true talo-s vauielyr toe trattlr. 

» v M/n/ or \ .Eneld, t\. (ed. Arhei, ji lol). 
2. T.. make mneb of; fomlle; pat. as a horse, 
eo” , dug. < f«*. tiros*. [Prnv. Mm;.] 

twnttle itv.otTi, »». and a. [< twattfr, r. ] I. 
/. 1. < 'ii itii r: l’ .bill**: tattle : twaddle. Coni- 
]>:•:«* /"■< '/’* -tn ottb 2. A <1 mi i nnt i \ o person; 
a dw.irl. If nlfi't • If. 

Il.t Tv.nttlmg; trilling; petty. 

Ilnj I>>o hin. lie L h'*' , t rind [pi tits) vrr a es that 

' ire writ** > /*-; if art, tr. of Kahelni-, 111. is. (Da nV«.) 

twattlebp.sket* ttv.ot'Mus kd), n. An idle 
rh,iiv:< ;• babblei ; a prater; a twaddler. 
lit’ i' . 17J7. 

tv’nttlcr 1 1 v. ot ' K i ,1, n. f< twattle -f -rrh] 
On- \\ - * iwatth-* or prate**; a gabbler; a 
twr.ddli r. 

f't ' l e < • 1 iiui.i.h tu< le ng for s .irl«*t« . In rdlng 
forraliii’i- ' . - _• f. ” i r Jot-, chitting f«»r timtlrr* 

*0 • n • f It* 1 aid, G. (Molindn'd'* ('hron.,1 ). 

t watt ling 'tvotTingi. " [Verbal n. of Iwat- 
th .] A idc’t’i i : a gabbling. 

Vi ’ili i- -a h ..t’-attt;, / with \oti and. \ottr bottling; 

l*’ill* ■ th* • Mint i'll, w» e lnll m’* r luve a bottle 

• s ' <y. To Iir Me rid in, Ike. If, 1711*. 

twattling Gv.nt'iing). p. «. 1. dabbling; prat- 
ing; t \\ joldlipg. 

1 1 i - i . > f f * * v i r> fa tlftni t go«*lp to nml< rtakr 

Sir II. range. 

2. Smi'll; ‘r, fling; insignificant. 

V»>m f - 1 u« u itli fi'-.ttltng dbhes foc small ; 

/'■ui” 1 . M M i • pudding Is better tli.in nil. 

JSY . ton ! M i /■* *r • f Mat *j ,bt (I , hild’» Hal lad VIII. tU 

twayi ftv.f*). o. end v. Same ns tiro. 

twaybladc Oua'blud). [Vur. of Unhhitb. J 
Primarily, a Pumpean orchid, lAslt rtt matu, 
a simple-M'-Mhe d 
pianT a fool ornmre M ’J, 

i ; X V riL 


■c-d-y 


jdan* a foot ormore M y. 

high. lc**i ring a '\ V. (JSi 

f 

grf { it lb • ** > * . . nd \ii «s|A>-> 
about *■ l\ i’- lo « 1 

from f gio-ind a A 

‘-irrgh j-*ir of ^ \ 'T.A \j 
broudiy ^ __ 

leav<*. to v.liieh lb''*- / 

the nann- l • f* r \! .* / 

Tie mile* i' i r, Mel*d ' ' j ' ' / 

to tie- die r *p» i of ’ \ ’ f / V 

th^g'-or, : - f vlii-h I / 

an found in North \ \ t / /A 

Am- te-a, l . r >ur ill t- l 1 J' ’ S fa 

noe/rf being tie* ino t ,\,jr» y/ J 

n-rnbb. In Ane-rici / 1 J 

tie nine i- nl-o »i>- 1 1 

plh ■! *o tie lie triber" VTAy \ 

of tie "line I.ijxtro, k r f \ 

w idf ii b* ir \\ <* 1* 'iiev, n|(\V •! I] M 

«piinelng. Iif-mm, * A f i'O'* /' 

from tie i-*'-t. /. /i7o‘- y 

JfUa nrltli P’jrpb How- TwijI.ladn/i/tfW/ fiin/olfat. 

•*ri. I- a ^ rr> li'ueDome a ^ mr 

r J-' i“b «. * r, ‘ 

In .'uitimm, tinder the beeches which clothe the long 
Flop-* of tie* ()ti mtoikK up from I{|«liop , s Lydiatd, you will 
hardl) find mi) tiling, except p- rhaps n ticng-Uadr or a 
hcrUpui 0 . The A radrmg, April 0, p. 241. 

trweant, tweaguet (twfg), v. t. Old forms of 
/ev ///;«. 

tweak 1 (twok), r. t. [Formerly also tweag . 
tirtfiffitr; n var. of (wirl; f unassibilatcd form of 
br itrh.] 1. To twitch; pinch and pull with 
or an with a sharp jerk; twinge. 

.Vow (irtaJ- him hy the nose— hnrd, harder yet. 

IJ. Jonron, Magnctlck Lady, III. 4. 


V./ 


SI} . v 
ff'H > A 


T"f ijliladc i / t/iirit h/itfjlia\. 
a. If »rr. 
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Iler bones were wrung by rheumatic twinges; her old 
toes tweaked with corns. 

//. Wingfield, The Lovely Wang, il. 
2. To put into a fret, perplexity, or dilemma. 
Hailey. 1731. 

tweak 1 (twok), n. [< tweak 1 , tb] 1. A sharp 
pinch or jerk; a twitch. 

Hobs o’ the Lips, Ticcalcs by tlie Nose, Cuffs o’ the Ear, 
and Treneluus at my Head in abundance. 

Bromc, Northern Lass, II. f». 
2. A pineli; dilemma; perplexity: as, to be 
in a sad tweak. 1C. Phillips, 1700. Also tweag, 
tweag tie. 

I fancy this put the old follow* in a lare tiveague. 

Arbutlnwt, Hist. John Dull, iii. 0. 
tweak-f (tw ek), ». [Origin obscure.] 1. A 
prostitute. 

Y<mr tueaksuTC like your met maids, they liavc sweet 
voices to entice the passengers. 

Middleton and Jloulrg, Fair Quarrel, iv. 4. 

2. A whoremonger. I lath well, 
tweasome (twe'som), n. A dialectal form of 
twosome. 11 all) well. 
tweatt, /». See twaitt-. 

twee (twe), «. [By njdiesis from etwee , ettwee, 
• h>t . m*c tint. Cf. twteze. ] Same ns etui. 
Pltweht , p. 1S3. 

tweed (twed), ». ami a [Said to bo an acciden- 
tal perversion of twnl for twilfl : see the quota* 
lion.] I. it. A twilled fabric, principally for 
men’s wear, having an unfinished surface, and 
two colors generally combined in the same yarn. 
Tlie hitd (|Ua]lly is made wholly of wool, but in inferior 
kinds cotton, etc., are introduced. The manufacture is 
largely carried cm in the south of Scotland. The word 
i** Hunct lines used in the plural 
It w as the word ‘‘twvcK’' liming been blotted or Im- 
perfectly written on an Invoice which gaveriso to the now 
tnmiliar name of the*-* goods The word was read ns 
tirsu d* hj the lite James I>oeke of bunion, ami it was so 
npj»roprl:ite p from tlie goods being unde on the banks of 
the Tweed, that It w*a e at once adopted, and has been con- 
tinuid ever tint v. Bnrder .fdn*r/iVr. {Imp. Diet.) 

He was manly, vigorous, and distinguished ; nor did ho 
wnr at eutiartainmenU a shabby suit of mustard-eolorid 
tin>d . The Century, XL &7b. 

II. a. Pertaining to or mndo of tweed. 

Hound hats and tr ><l suits are no Ffgn of lmlepemlcneo 
i*f thought. Fortnightly Iter., N. S., XI* 3 

tweedle (twe'dl ),r.; ptet. amlpp. twe (died, ppr. 
twet tiling. [Prob. a vur. of twiddle , in sense 3 
perhaps by ennlusmn with tche telle.) I. trails'. 
1. To handle lightly and idly; twiddle; fiddle 
with. — 2. To play on a fiddle or bagpipe. Hai- 
ley, 1731. — 3f. To wheedle; coax. 

A fiddler . . . brought in w it h him a body of lusty young 
fellows, whom he had txrrrdled Into the service. 

Addison, Freeholder, No. 3. 

II. intraus. To wriggle; twist one’s self about. 
Dick heard, and trending, ogling, bridling, 

Turning short round, strutting and sideling, 
Attested, glad, Ills nppmb.it Ion. 

Coirjk'r, Pairing Time Anticipated, 
tweedle (two'dl), ». [< tweedle , ».] A sound 

such as is inmlo by a fiddle. 

(The words tweedledum and twerdledee are hutnoroiifl 
expulsions of tnerdte, used together to indicate distinc- 
tions that are almost imperceptible. 

Strange all this difference should bo 
Twixt twerdledum nud tweedledre. 

II > rrom, feuds between Handel and Duononciul | 

Tweed Ring. See ring*. 

Tweed's case. See m.s/ k 

tweeg (tweg), n. [Atncr. Iml.] The menopomo 
or bellbemler, Menoponut tilleghamensis. See 
cut under hellbender. 

tweel (twfd), n. and v. A Scotch variant of 
twill 1 . Compare tweed. 

’tween (twen), prep. A contraction of between. 
'I lie Iron hit he crusln th 'tuem his teeth. 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 

’tween-brain (twen'bran), v. The cerebral 
segment bet ween flic fore-brain and midbrain; 
the inte? brain, dieneephalon, or tbalamenee])h- 
nlon. Ai**o ’ twtxt-hrnin . 

'tween-deck (IwenMel^, a. Being or lodging 
between decks. 

The crew and the 'tween-thek pa**sengf rs 

If. C. Jluxsrlt, .lack's Courtship, xxxvill. 

'tween-decks (twen'deks), tide, and n. Same 
as hetween-derks. 

The blubber Is cut into pieces about a foot P(|unru and 
stowed Into the ’ tween-deck *. Purge. Jirit., XXIV. f-2l). 

tweeny (twC'ni), v . ; \)\. (weenie* (-niz). [< ’tween 
4- -i/-.] A servant who works between two 
others, or assists both. [Prow Eng.] 
being in want of n girl to ease both the cook ami tho 
housemaid, my wife made her requirements known to foiiio 
neighbour, who replied, "Oh, yes; I see. You want a 
t weenie." N. and Q., 7tli ucr., VI. 468. 


Twelfth-day 

tweerH (twer), v. and n. See twire 1 . 

tweer 2 (twer), n. [An aceom. E. form of F. 
tuyere: see twyer. J Same as twycr. 1C. H. 
Knight. 

tweeze, tweese (tw ez), n. [See twee, etui, and 
cf. tweezers.) 1. A surgeons’ case of instru- 
ments. 

Drawing a little penknife out of a pair of tweezes I then 
chanced to have about me. Bogle, Works, II. 419. 

2. pi. Same as tweezers , 1. 

Take anything that 's given you, purses, knives, hand- 
kcrehers, losniics, tweezes, any toy, any money. 

Middhton and Bowleg, Spanish Gypsy, ii. 1. 

tweezer 1 (two'zer), r. [< tweezer-s, «.] I. ?»- 
trans. To use tweezers. 

I UkeEichhorn better than Panins: there islessmicrol- 
ogy, less tweezering at trifles, in his erudition. 

it\ Taylor, To It. houtlicy, Dec. 7, 1800 (in Itobberd, II. 

1140). 

II. trans. To extract with or as with tweezers. 

Having tweezered out what slender blossom lived on lip 
or check of manhood. 

Tennyson, quoted in Janies Hadley’s Essays, Philol. and 
[Critical, p. 301. 

tweezer 2 (twG'zcr), n. The American mergan- 
ser. Also called wcascr. (}. Trumbull, 188S. 

tweezer-case (two'zer-kas), n. 1. A ease for 
carrying tweezers safely, as about the person, 
or on a journey. 

There heroes’ wits are kept in pond’roua vases. 

And beaux’ in snuff-boxes and tweezcr-cancs. 

Pope , It. of the L., v. 110. 

2. Same as tweeze, 1. 

tweezers (twG'zers), n. pi. [Formerly tweeser; 
prob., with -rr for orig. -cl, and by confusion 
with tweeze, tweese, a var. of E. dial, twisscl, a 
fork of a tree, also a double fruit, < ME. twtscl, 
double (l wise! tungc, a double tongue), < AS. 
twiscl, fork : see twisscl. The word appears to 
have been confused with tweeze, and in def. 2 
is considered a corruption of tweezes, tho pi. 
of tweeze (cf. trousers from 1 rouses).) 1. An 
instrument, resembling diminutivo tongs, for 
grasping and holding: intended for taking up 
very small objects, plucking out hairs, etc. 
Also called vols/lla. 

In the inside of the ease were the usual assortment of 
silk and needles, « it )i t>< issois, tueezrre, Ac. 

Srott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xxxviii. 

2. Same as twnze, 1. 1C. If. Knight. 

tweifoldt, a. A Middle English form of twofold. 

tweinet, An old spelling of twain. 

twelfth (twelfth), a. and n. [With -th for ear- 
lier -t, < ME. twdftc,< AS. twelfta (= OFries. twi- 
hf la, tolJ'ta = l). iwaatfde = ML(1. twvlftv , twolftc, 
EB. twolftc, tirdlfti = OHG. zwehfto, zwcliftc , 
MHO. zwdfte, (4. zwdlftc = loci, fulfil = Sw. 
tolftc = Dan. tolrte = Goth. * twaliftu ), twelfth; 
as twelve + -//<**.] I. «* 1. Next in order after 
tlie eleventli: an ordinal numeral. — 2. Being 
one of twelve equal parts into which a wholo 
is regarded as divided. — Twelfth cranial nerve, 
the hypoglossal, or motor nerve of the muscles of the 
tongue: in the old enumeration the ninth. 

II. ». 1. One of twelve equal parts of any- 
thing; the quotient of unity divided by twelve. 
— 2. In early lCng. law, a twelfth of the rents 
of tho year, or of movables, or both, granted 
or levied by way of tax. — 3. In music, a tone 
twelve diatonic degrees above or below a given 
tone, or the interval between two such tones; 
n compound fifth. — 4. In organ-budding, a stop 
giving tones a twelfth above the normal pitch 
of the digitals used. — 5f. Twelfth-day. Poston 
Letters, 111.33. 

Twelfth-cake (t wolf th'kalc), ? 1 . A cake prepared 
for the festivities of Twelfth-night, into this 
cake a bean is introduced, and, the cake being divided by 
lot, whoever draws the piece containing the bean is en- 
titled, as the bean-king, to preside over tlie eeicinonies. 
In the same any a queen hns sometimes been chosen in 
addition to or instead of a king. Coins have occasionally 
been substituted for the bean. 

Scarcely n shop in London ... is without Twelfth - 
calrxniul finery In the windows on Twelfth-day. 

Hone, Every- D 11 } Hook, I. 50. 

The celebration of Twelfth-Day with the costly and ele- 
gant Twelfth cake has much declined w ithin the la«t half- 
century. Chambers's Book of Dags, I. 04. 

Twelfth-day (twelfth'da), u. [< ME. Twelihc - 
day; < twelfth + day.) The twelfth day after 
Christmas; the* festival of the Epiphany, oc- 
curring on the fit li of January. Also called 
Twelfth-tide. See Epiphany. 

And m> Lord of Wjnehestr and iny Lord of Seint Jones 
were with him on the inn row after Twclthedag, and he 
spoke to hem as w ell :is ever In: did. 

Pa Aon Letters, I. 315. 

In ItFchaiarti i .ism popular festival, Twelfth-Dag stands 
only Infoi lot to < hri Juris The leading object’ held In 



Twelfth-day 

view is to tlo honour to the three wise men, or, ns they are 
more generally denominated, the tliree kings 

Chambers's Boat; of Days, I. G2. 

Twelfth-night (twelfth ' nit), «. The eve of 
the festival of the Epiphany. Many social rites 
and ceremonies have long been connected with Twelfth- 
night. See bean-feast. 2, Twelfth-cake. — Twelfth-night 
cards, a series of cards lepiesenting different characters 
to be assumed by the persons to whom the different cards 
fall, during the Twelfth-night celebration. The charac- 
ters indicated, usually those of king, queen, ministers, 
maids of honor, or ludicious or grotesque personages, are 
hence known as Twelfth-night characters. 

John Britton, in his Autobiography, tells us he “sug- 
gested and wrote a series of Tweltth-Xigld Characters, to 
be printed on cards, placed in a bag, and drawn out at 
parties on the memorable and merry evening. . . . They 
were sold in small packets to pastry-cooks.” 

Chambers's Book of Days, I. G4. 

Twelfth-tide (twelftli'tld), n . Tiie time or fes- 
tival of Twelfth-day. 

Come then, come then, and let ns bring 
Unto our prettie Twelfth-Tide King 
Each one his severall offering 

Herrick, Tin Star-song : a Caroll to the King. 

twell (twel), prep, and conj. A dialectal vari- 
ant of till-. 

twelve (twelv), a. and n. [< ME. twelve, twclf 

< AS. twclf, twclf c = OS. twelif = OFries. twclf, 
twclef, twdif = D. tivaalf = MLG. twdf, twclef, 
twolf LG. ticolf, twolvc = OHG. zwelif, MHG. 
zwelif, zicclf \ G. zwolf = Icel. tolf = Sw. tolf = 
Dan! tolv = Goth, twhlif, twelve ;*< AS. tied, etc., 
two. 4* -hf, an element found also in eleven, 
q. v.] I. a. One more than eleven ; twice six, 
or three times four : a cardinal numeral.— Lady 
with twelve flounces. See lady.— Twelve Men. Same 
as (l urine. — Twelve Tables. See table. 

II. n. 1. The number made up of ten and 
two : a dozen. — 2. A symbol representing this 
number, as 12, XII, or xii. — 3. jd. Same as duo- 
decimo. 

The nation must then have consisted of young readers, 
when a diminutive volume in twelves was deemed to be 
overlong. I. D'Israeli, Amen, of Lit., I. 312. 

Broad twelves, a duodecimo leaf of extra width, of me- 
dium size, about 5 V inches wide by 71 inches long. — Long 
twelves, an oblong sheet of paper, folded for eight pages 
in its greater length and in three pages for its shorter 
length. Of medium size, it is about 4* inches wide and 8 
inches long. — Quorum of twelve, .^ee quorum.— Square 
twelves, an arrangement of duodecimo pages for a sheet 
nearly square, in w hich the folded sheet has six pages in 
w idth and four pages in length.— The Twelve, the twelve 
apostles. See apostle, 1. 

And Judas Iscariot, one of the twelve, went unto the 
chief priests, to betray him unto them. Mark xiv. 10. 
Twelve-day writ, see unit, 
twelvemo (twelv'ino), n. and a. [An English 
reading of 12«m, which stands for Xllmo, i. e. 
L. (in) duodecimo : s qq duodecimo. Of. sixteen- 
mo.] Same as duodecimo : commonly written 

twelvemonth (twelv'munth), «. [< ME. twelf- 
moucth, < twclmond; < twelve 4* month.'] A year, 
which consists of twelve calendar months’. 

A twclmond A two wekes twynnet we noglit. 

Destruction of Trm, ( E. E. T. S.), 1. 13230. 
I sware a vow before tlum all, that I, 

Because I had not seen the Grail, would ride 
A twelvemonth and a da) in quest of it. 

Tennyson, Iloly Grail. 

twelvepence (twelv'pens), n. [Orig. two words, 
twelve pence.] A shilling, 
twelyepenny (twelv'pen i), a. 1. Sold for or 
costing a shilling; worth a shilling. 

When, at a new play, you take up tlie twelve-penny 
room, next the stage. DekKer, Gull s Hornbook, I*roeui. 

2. Hence, of little value; cheap; trifling; in- 
significant. 

That men he not excommunicated for trifles and twelve- 
penny matters. 

lleylin, Hist. Presbyterians, p. 371. (Davies.) 
twelve-score (twelv'skor), a. and n. I. a. 
Numbering twelve times twenty, or two hun- 
dred and forty: as, twelve-score seamen. 

II. n. Tw elve-score yards, a common length 
for a shot in archery, and hence often alluded 
to formerly in measurement. 

I’ll procure this fat rogue a charge of foot ; and I know 
his death will be a march of twel re -score. 

Shak., 1 lien. IV., ii. 4. 50$. 
Twelve-tidet, »• Same as Twelfth-tide. 

Seven night at the lest after twelve-tide last, on a cer- 
t:\ine night he came doune into the parlor, fynditur Alice 
Gedsale A* Elizabeth Buppell folding plothes. 

Darrell Papers (H. Hall’s Society in Elizabethan Age, 

[App. ii.). 

twentieth (twen'ti-etli), a. and n. [Early mod. 
E. also twentith; < ME. twentithe, twentcothe, 

< AS. twentigotha, etc., twentieth; as twenty 4- 
- dh .] I. a. 1. Next after the nineteenth: an 
ordinal numeral. 
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The twentieth century will begin not, as supposed, in 
January, 1900, but in January, 1901. 

X. and Q., 7th ser., XI. 64. 

2. Being one of twenty equal parts into which 
anything is divided. 

II. n. 1. The quotient of unity divided by 
twenty-; one of twenty equal parts of anything. 
— 2. In early Eng. law , a twentieth of the rents 
of the year, or of movables, or both, granted or 
levied by way of tax. 

twenty (twen'ti), a. and n. [< ME. twenty, 
twenti, twentig, < AS. ticcntig, twentig . ONorth. 
twdntig, twdgcntig = OS. twentig = OFries. ticin- 
tich s= D. tw intig = LG. twiniig = OHG. zicein- 
zng , MHG. zwenzic, zweinzec, G. zwanzig = Icel. 
tuttugu = Sw. tjugu = Dan. tyre = Goth, twai - 
tigjus, twenty; < AS. twegen, tied, etc., two, 4- 
-tig, etc.: see twain and -tif-J] I. a. 1. One 
more than nineteen; twice ten: a cardinal nu- 
meral. — 2. Proverbially, au indefinite number: 
sometimes duplicated. 

As for Maximilian, upon twenty respects lie conld not 
have been the man. Bacon . Hist. Hen. AMI., p. 350. 

I could satisfy myself about twenty aud twenty tilings, 
that noiv and then I want to know. 

Richardson, Sir Charles Grandison, I. xlvii. 

II. pi. twenties (-tiz). 1. The numher 

which is one more than nineteen; twice ten; a 
score. — 2. A symbol representing this number, 
as 20, XX, or xx. — 3. An old division of Eng- 
lish infantry (see thousand and hundred). The 
commander of a twentj’ was Called vintiner. 
Twenty-first rule. See rule 1 . 

Twenty-five Articles. See article. 
twenty-fold (tweu'ti-fold), a. [< twenty + 
-fold.] Twenty times as many, 
twenty-four (twen'ti-for'), a. and n. I. a. 
Four more than twentj-: a cardinal numeral. 
-Twenty-four hours, a day, as consisting of so many 
hours. 

botanists may find it worth while to observe if it [the 
Martagon lily] smells offensively nt any time during the 
twenty-four hours. A. and Q., 7th ser., XI. 1D3. 

II. «. 1. The numher made up of four and 
twentj - . — 2. A sj-mhol representing this num- 
her, as 24, XXIV, or xxiv. — 3. 2 >l. In printing: 
(«) A form of composed tj-pe or plates con- 
taining twenty-four pages properly arranged 
for printing and folding in consecutive order, 
(i) A sheet of paper printed from a form ar- 
ranged as above described, (c) A hook made 
up of sections of twenty-four pages. 

I have observed that the author of a folio . . . sets him- 
self above the author of a quarto; the author of a quarto 
above the author of an octavo; and soon, by a gradual de- 
scent and subordination, to an author in twenty fours. 

Addison, Spectator, Xo. 529. 

twentyfour-mo (twen'ti-for'mo), it. [An Eng- 
lish reading of 24mo, which stands forXXlYwo, 

1. e. L. (in) eieesimo quarto, ‘in twentj'fourtli’; 
ef. twclccmo, duodecimo, etc.] 1. A leaf from 
a sheet of paper regularly folded for a book in 
twenty-four equal parts. When the size of paper 
is not named, it is supposed to he a medium 24mo, of which 
the untrimmed leaf is about 3£ by 51 inches. 

2. A book made up of leaves folded in twenty- 
four equal parts. 

Usually written 24 mo. 

twentymo (tweu'ti-md), n. [Cf. twentyfour- 
mo .] A sheet regularly folded to make twenty 
leaves of uniform size. Written shortly 20 mo. 
C. T. Jacobi , Printers’ Vocab. 
twenty-second (twen'ti-sek'pnd), n. Ill music, 
a tone distant three octaves from a given tone, 
or the interval between two such tones; a 
triple octavo. 

’twere (twer). A contraction of it were. 

You are so ridiculously unworthy that 'twere a Folly to 
reprove you with a serious I.ook. 

Ether eye, She Would if She Could, iv. 2. 

tweyt, tweynt, tweyfoldt. See twain, twofold. 
twi-. [Also twy- ; < ME. twi-, < AS. twi- = OFries. 
hri-z= D. t wcc-= MLG. twi-, tire-, LG. twe- = OHG. 
MnG. zwi-,G. zwic-=z Icel. tri, a combining form 
of AS. tied , etc., E. two: sec two. and ef. hi- 2 , 
d/- 2 .] A prefix of Anglo-Saxon origin, a form 
of two in composition. It occurs in twibill, twi - 
blade , twif allow, twifold, twilight, etc. 
twibill (twi'bil), n. [Formerly also ticibil, twy- 
bill , twybil, twyblc; < ME. twibil, twyblc, < AS. 
twibill, < tici-, two, 4- bill, a bill: see twi- and 
bill-.'] 1. A double-bladed battle-ax, especial- 
ly that carried by the Northern nations. Such 
battle-axes are often mentioned in literature, although but 
few heads of double axes have been found among thou- 
sands of other types. Compare Danish ax (under Danish), 
and flji. 

At Byzantium many a year ago 
My father bore the ticibil valiantly. 

TFtVh'am Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 5. 


twichild 

2. A broadsword: so called from a misunder- 
standing of the word. See the quotation. 

Where Tiribil hung, with basket-hilt, 

Grown rusty now, but had been gilt. 

Cotton, Scarronides, iv. 

3. A kind of double ax; a kind of mattock the 
blade of which has one end shaped like an ax 
and the other like an adz. 

Yit toles moo 

The mattok, twyblc, picoys, forth to goo. 

Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.X p. 42. 
She Team’d the churlish axe and twyl/ill to prepare, 

To steel the coulter’s edge, and sharp the furrowing share. 

Drayton, Polyolbion, xviii. 77. 

4. A mortising-tool. 

A ticybill, which is a toole wherewith carpenters make 
raortaises. Xomenclator. (X ares.) 

5. A reaping-hook. Drayton. {Imp. Diet.) — 
6f. Same as roaring boy (see roaring ). 

Those lawless rufflans who, to the disgrace of the city, 
under the various names of Mohawks, . . . Twribills, . . . 
etc., infested the streets, . . . from the days of Elizabeth 
down to the beginning of the last century. 

Giford, note in Ford’s Sun’s Darling, i. 1. 

twibilled (twi'bild), a. [< twibill 4- -cd-.] 
Armed with a twi'bil! or twibill s. 

But if in this reign 
The halberted train 
Or the constable should rebel, 

And make this tirybill'd militia to swell. 

Loyal Songs. (Mason’s Supp. to Johnson.) 

twiblade (twi'blad), n. [Also twybladc ; < iwi- 
4- blade.] Same as twayblade. 

twice (twis), adv. [Early mod. E. ticisc; < ME. 
tides, twiges, < AS. twiges MLG. twiges, twics 
= MHG. zwics), with adv. gen. -es, < AS. twiiva, 
ME. twic, twice : see fir/e.] 1. Two times; on 
two occasions; in two instances. 

That Cytee was wont to be righte strong; but it was 
tiryes wonnen of the Cristenc Men. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 46. 
Tlius hnjes in his slepynge dremed he. 

Chaucer, Nun’s Priest’s Tale, 1. 192. 

What, would’st thou have a serpent sting thee twice ? 

Shak., 31. of V. f iv. 1. C9. 

2. In twofold degree or quantity; doubly. 

Their arrowes an ell long, which they will shoot twice 
as fast as our men. Turchas, Pilgrimage, p. S44. 

If any Stranger be desirous to bring away any for Nov- 
elty’s sake, he must be a great Favourite to get a pair of 
Shoes of them [Chinese womenl, though he give twice 
their value. Dampier, Voyages, I. 40S. 

And, if you asked of him to sa>* 

What twice 10 was, or 3 times 7, 

He’d glance (in quite a placid way) 

From heaven to earth, from earth to heaven. 

C. S. Calcerley, Gemini and Virgo. 
At twice, (n) At two distinct times; by two distinct 
operations. 

lie took out an Instrument, bored thirty holes at ticice, 
As they sailed to the Lowlands low. 

Ballad of the Goulden Vanitee, quoted in Mrs. Gordon’s 
[Christophef North, p. 433. 

“Did Mr. Tulliver let you have the money all at once?” 
said Mrs. Tulliver. . . . “No; at t frier,” said Mrs. Moss. 

George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, Hi. 3. 

His Grace should have ... a glass and a half of Cham- 
pagne. His Grace v on’t drink his wine out of a tumbler, 
so perhaps your ladyship won’t mind giving it him at 
twice. Trollope, I’hineas Itedux, xxv. 

(b) The second time; by or on a second trial, perform- 
ance, etc. 

I could hardly compasse one of them [pillars] at twice 
with both my armes. Coryat, Crudities, I. 220. 

Flense but your worship now 
To take tlnee drops of the rich water with you, 

I’ll undertake your man shall cure you, sir, 

At t trice i’ your own chamber. 

Middleton (and others), The Widow, iv. 2. 

« Twice-laid rope. See rope i. 

twice! (twis), a. [< twice, adv.] Occurring 
twice. 

And, more to our sorrow, we heard of the ticice retume 
of the Paragon, that now the third time was sent vs three 
monetlis agoe. Capt. John Smith, Works, II. 23G. 

twicer (twi'ser), v. [< twice 4- -cr 1 .] A typog- 
rapher who works at both composition and 
presswork. [Eng.] 

twice-stabbed (twis'stabd), a. In on tom., hav- 
ing two red marks like stabs on the dark ground 
of the elytra: as, the twiec-stabbed ladybird, 
Chilocorus bindnerus. 

twice-told, (twis 'told), a. Told or related 
twice; hence, trite; hackneyed. 

Life is as tedious as a twice-told tale 
Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy’ man. 

Shak., K. John, iii. 4. 108. 

twice-writhen (twis'riTH^n), n. The bistort, 
Polygonum Bistorta. See Polygonum. 

twicht, twichert. Old spellings of twitch i, 
tiNtchrr. 

twichildt (twi'clillcl), a. [Also twy child; < twi- 
+ child.] Being in second childhood. Com- 
pare twitchcl-. 



twlchild 

Anil when tlimr «lialt prow tirgcMM, alia will bco 
Carefull nml kintlv (lellKlously) to tlicu. 

Hnwrsp of Folly, p. 218. (ilaltiwU.) 

twickt (tails), r. [\ ME. twikkeu , twykkcu: the 
imitMlIiilntcMl form of twitch^* Cf. tweak i and 
firiryS.] I. trails. To tweak; twitcli. 

Voldo loves pnltl to ho . . . 

™ 1th fj Hirers llirlitly firpfr hem fiom the tree. 

Palladium Jlitsliomlrle (E. E. T. S.), p. IGOl 
II. ii • trails. To jerk or haul, ns nt n rope. 
tymtrtw Tort-r. Soni can tinjle, who bo It Is, 

-• k« + t nn sum l.ui qdc. 

/*r**i if ror'iir. It is hotter, a 1 * I hope, 

o. ■ 1>\ 1 I nlf t mil aw this i oik*. 

ToirWe.v Mytrrii - f p. 220. 

twick c [< tincl:. r. Cf. f« 

i’i 'I '.1 ' '■••Ii; n tweak ; n sudden jerk. 

//»■'■ " I ' : n. Eng.] 

twick-bir.o »iP ’Inn), n. Tlio rowan. I'grus 
.Ir,,', • /!, i Ih i 1 nml Hull amt. [I'iov. Eng.] 

twiddle 1 1 a M ’! >, r. : prot. and pp. hciihllrtl, ppr. 
Ii'uhl , i. [I’linnorly also hmllr, nlso In cilh ; 
••ii. ' in ■ 1 ■••i.ii'. Cf. ijniililb .] I. trims. 1. To 
I nil I id!) : hence. (o liddlc or play with. 

“ V 5 1 1 1 allow ■ if til walk nltli jon as far oa jour 
!• '* • *i} I'liiliji, twiddling a little locket which he 

i*'' i* In* n i'IcIih Ii iln. ThaAerag, I’hlllp, xiv. 

*i: ii ili'ii il irlihels that aft and lit tditte their lung 
iiii'i i'i .'I jn'i . 1 . If llita never Inteinh *1 moving again. 

/’. fii'iiii' <n ( 1 mil r the him. p. 71 
lln *il.' - if nli nt fur a inoimiil, «L-irlng Into the fire 
l" il 1 < *d!\ 'l.t- th'inih', mi 'iilisunm- nf « lint heuofliio- 
l'i- .Vi . Ilitj’hnul, l‘i hi litiitUnmu, 1\. 

2. Tn I, him nr pmpM liv irpi nted light tnmdipi. 

W III. nn I riei r 1 u,i m tlie alniu, I pn hi il close njnm 
if. ■!• .1 1 >' 1 il In, ili-i uni Mile, tin n llie ntln-r. 

irii'iiinii, Surgery. 

To twiddle one's tinners, to do nntliiiu ; lie idle. lllil. 
ln.| I 

II. ntfii i. 1. To twirl; revolve. 

Mn r. . . . in nle n in-til ‘lit- c-mrti- 1 )-, durinp which 

all Ik. it:.!' i-i l.t r mi fill hi-iil.iln-ialirp.nl to twiddle 
anil ,|ii|ii >, TharXerag, llmik of hnoli-, xxlv. 

2. To ji’ iv nr tiifle with suiiu'thifig, ns liy 
tniii'liriL* to 1 (idling: toy. 

't'.r- I I • I ill n In Idling with ji.ur pnn-ll. He 
ili.n.* il f 1 !•■ i llie f hi, mill inielil lnstanil uniue- 

tin ip. .V. * i I. 1. 1 m I il.rtir mid l.imhin Ihsir, 1. 4il. 

3. Tnl.i' lii.-y nlniiit trillis; ipiiiUlIe. [I'rnv. 

Eni'.l 

twiddle l«id’l t ». [flirnW/i.r] 1. A * light 
liiiil nilh Ini' Img. I-.— 2. iiiiiiph-. [I'rov. 

Eng.l 

twiddler ■ tv. ill'll r). n. f< Imthlli + ., r*.] 1 1 ,„. 
V lin in the* villi'll twiddles. 

"Ini li • foil ruin' -link nnl, inn Limn -Hint's 

all,' - 1 ! * T>. e nt i liln fi'"Mfer. 

Thnelerag, Vault, I'.ilr, ill 

twiddlinp-linc Oiiid'ling-liii), n. If. A miiiiII 
mpe m< 'irsi'ii :i “hip's Mi-eriiiB-wheel when not 
in u-e. — 2. A "trine fusioned In one of the 
B’lnh.ds nl n eiinip.i ... nml hnvilie its end hang- 
ing "«t "I Ii"’ hiiininde sn that the helmsman 
may by milling il I'anse the enin]iass-ennl In 
piny fir eli, 

twidlct, i. *s e III iilillr, 

twict (twi). side, [Mi:., also (iri/e, < AS. firnro. 
I ive e. < '» i-. i 'ii, I v. n : ms* fir/. and fieri. 1 ienee 
hr, i .nn- hin, IT. thru 2 .] Two I imps; twice. 
Ih n't i'i h tine- with ilate. 
o’ i , > 'Ii f ir llie. mi "Ilnr fur me. 

King Hum (IT. 17. T. S.l, ji. Tn 

twier 1 .'i'i I i . Same as l try, r. 
twies*, i"h . A n <dd spelling of fir/rr. 
twifaccdi (l 'i'll -I), a. [.Men tirgfimil; < hr,. 
+ fin nl.] H i'.iii" livn fnees; lienee, ileeeil I ill. 
Ami f ' i/ii-’it fi iml nml lieilli'-lmin'd ill-trniL 

(Jiinrln, Cinlilenia, r. II. 

twifallowt flttl'lnl'n), r. f. [Also tirgfiillnir ; 
< /in. 4 fiillnir-.] Tn plow a seeond lime, as 
fnilnw l.-i'nd. to prepare il for seed. . 

Tn May. I Me fnrtlii I, tni/iilhnr thy land, 

'■in h ill* 'i.’l.i me, el-i after cause jilnnpli for In aland. 

Tuner, May’s Jliislmndry , 
I'l'f in, ne in- p-irt, T was never so gnoil a hnahaiid to 
t-il-i- an; n. Il'/lil tn In- lie one nf my phniphinen tell limv 
anaen nl win it mint lie f,illnwrml and tWHfallinrrd. 

SirJ. Ilarington, Apol. of I’nelry. 

twifallowt (lwi'fnl‘6), ii. [< hrifitllow , ».] Thu 
jii'iiee.s of twifnUuwine land. 

Tin I 'illi.tr once ended, pet tunilirell nml man, 

And ■ nnipvs that fallntv, as anon ns ye can. 

Tui'rr, Mny'a llnslinnilry. 

twifoil ftwi'foil), ii. [Formerly nlao hnjfoil; < 
fir/- 4 
twifol 
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dor bllglit, 


twig-rush 
it (twig'blit), ti. Seo pear-blight, un- 


Tlicy [Ccntaunl, their luy-fM bosoms oror-gorg'd, 
Oppos'd In flghc to Tlicwms. 

W id 

fold , ff.j In a twofold manner or measure. 
[Areliaic.] 

Your T heard U the fashion, 

And titifoltl doth express the enamour'd courtier. 

Fletcher (and another % Queen of Corinth, Iv. 1. 

twiforkedt (twi'forkt), a. [Also twjiforkrd ; < 
twi- + fork +-«/2.] Two-forked; oiforkod. 
Tint tills [shaftl exceeds, and with her flamlnc head, 
Tiri-fnrk'd with dentil, lias struck my conscience dead. 

Quanee, Emblems, II. 13. 
twiformt (twi'fonn), a. [Also twyform ; < fir/- 
+ form.] Snino ns twi formed. 

Slic lind then* been loft 
A guard upon the wain, which I beheld 
Bnnnd to tlio firi ifurm liu.mt [the giyplion]. 

Cary, tr. of Dante’s I^urgatmy, xxxll. 03. 


One of numerous 
of treos, as 




tirifald = ()U(l.£ 
f tin iff) = led. (rifrtfdr t twofold; as twi - + -fold. 
Cf. twofold .] Twofold. [Archaic.] 


twiformedf (twi'fomul), a. [^Uso Ucuformcd; 
< tin - + farm + -ciP.] Ilnvinc a douluc form ; 
Iriform. 

Tlio eye of honiten did rowle tlio hou^o alxrat 
Of that ft 11 tiri- form’d Archer. 

/»nnVf, Scourge of Folly, p. 23. (/Janet.) 

twig 1 (twiii). ». [MK. firifit twffff (pi. twlggis, 
iwitffffrs), with slmrtciicd \mvp|, curlier twiff, 
twi (pi. twiffnt), with long vowel, < AS. tieiff 
(pi. twig u) = D. twijff = L< «. twii h =s OHG. swiff, 
nr i. Mild. mV (m'f/-l* rirf, G. swetg, a twig; 
perhaps, with a formative -r/,orig. firi-, etc., 
two, with ref. to :i forked twig; cf. iwittscl , a 
forked twig, from tlie same source.] 1. A 
small shoot of n tree or other plunt ; a small 
branch; a spray. 

Tnkc fei'ilis eke, or saly tiryyyes take 
\ v mn j 

Palladio*, llmliomlrlo (E. E. T. S.), p. 3*. 

Wc liken n chi Me to a giccnc tiriyye, which }0 

may cn^lllc bimle tueiy any ye list. 

Potlniham, Arte of Eng. l*ocslc, p. 203. 
Who ret tin Tina* lie reinciiihcr 
Tli.it N in H.Vslr tn sell tliu Timber? 

Prior, Alma, III. 

2. A divining-rod. 

Tlie IiteM re\hnl niiinng old helirfs H flint In the dhln 
lug. mil. -ihir IIIiitjiI *>1n phenls give It n shot ter nnnie, ' 

nml m do our iiea^nits, calling the “nMl of 

Jnrnh" (he tiny. Cumin'll May., .\I VII. KL 

3. Ill rrrtnn., a thin strip of pi-eparcd clay used 
in niodeliim il p it lory viwl, fHpocinlly in tlio 
imit n t inn 1 uiskct w ork common in I iPods pot t ciw. 
—To hop the twig, mc Aniii _ to work tno twfe, 
to use file dh Inlna-nNl. Comhtll May , XI.VII, 0.3 

twig 1 (twig), r. ; iirct. mid pp. twn/ijnl , ppr. 
twutffinff. f< tint/ 1. ii.] I. trails. To switch; 
beat • llall unit.' 

II. nt tram. To bo vigorous nr netivo; bo en- 
orgotic. Hath will. [l*rov. Kug.] 

I'.ue*- )• nrlj h) Ih Inning rich master* do make; 

Til** tniib nf Midi Ih Inner* for breuler* pi fake: 

I'or tn luting* lie (nigger*. Inrrea*e fur tn tiring, 

1 In nigli runic fur their firi^>yfii 7 peceail ninj slug 

Tu*'cr, Jan nary’s Husbandry. 

twig- (twig), r. pret. nml pp. twiffffnf, pjir. 
twiffffiiiff. [A vnr. of tirirk t uunssiliihitod form 
of tit i/r/i ; see tirirk, twitch^, nml ef. tinak >.] To 
twitch; jerk. [Kent oh.] 

Nut nnek>iigc lmtli liene In Eiiglande sen* tlio rouqiiest 
lint tliet liaiie Uriwjnl tijm one nn> nr ntluT. mid bail 
the) r false fly nge* at him ilj*. flair, Afitilog) . fol. 1 12. 
lad rant In lillllr* f infer the Hiring, 

An* fur nnltlier niiitelikln ring. 

Murimn, I'uems, p. 7S ( Jainirtnn .) 

twig- (twig), m. (< tinff-. r. Cf. twirk, twrakl, 
».] A twitch; ii jerk; a quick, midden pull. 
Jannrsoti. [Scotch.] 

twig :l (twig), r. ; prof, and pp. twiffffrd, ppr. 
twa/ffaiff. (I’rob. < Ir. tint/im , I iiiiiloratnnd, 
discern', = Gael, tint/ ; iinilorstniid.] I, trims. 

1. To notice; observe narrowly; wntoh. 

Map IS* nth men of llie I’nrpnrutlnii of (Innntt 

I In l Tap. Xuu, fire; him , now, niltiil him ; lunik luiw 
he Ii tuli hi* uiiitIi s iiIniii!. 

Foatr, Mnjurof fliirmU, II. 2. 

Tin M-eii". to hive gut Into English ttuuilgli tlie 
ug)i"it kind nf jin gun, us III the elmli e mnrael of thieves' 

rant " taiy the cull, lie ’* »ei ry tili-»erve the fellow, lie 

Is watching. 1 '* Mannlltim » May (hup. Diet.) 

2. To eninpreiioiid ; undt'rhtafid; porceivo; dii — 
cover. 

From the siulilcn emhi^cenrc of hlsinllhl, Ill-fed clus'k, 
... I tm’yyctt nt once that he didn't himself know uhnt 
It meant. Dr. J. Brom i, Spare Iloin>, 1st ser., p :hnl. 

What Is that first Instantaneous gliinjise of some one’s 
meaning which wo hnvu when In vulgar phrase wc say wo 
twig It? IK. Jnmru, 13-111. of l3>ycho1ogy, I. 233. 

II, intraus. To undurntnud; hpo; “cntcli on.” 

Don't you twig? T. Hoot, (lllhert fluiiiey, III. II. 

"I tirig," sold Mick. Dieracti, Sybil, v. in. 

[Slang in all uses.] 


T«Hg*borer lAmfhieerMM hirniidatnt,. 
a,b, beetle, dorsal anil side viewb; r.tmg showing entrance | fT.twfg 
cut to iliow liunow. 

tlio ptinid AmpUiecrus hieaudatus, which infests 
tlio gropa and tlio applo in tlio United States, 
twig-bug (tivig'bug), ii. Same as utieb-bng, 1. 
twigged (twigd), a. [< twig 1 4- -«P.] Having 
t-iviga or small shoots. 

twiggent (tivig'n), a. [< tictg 1 + -ch 2 .] I. 
Mauo of twigs or osier; wicker. 

A largo basket or hriggen nanlar. 

Holland, tr. ol Pliny, xvll. 10. 

2. Covered with osier or wicker. 

I’ll brat the knovo Into a tiriggrn lmttlc. 

Shat., Otllello, IL 3. 16S. 

twiggen-workt (twig'n-werk), II. Wickor- 
ivork. 

An Indian dlih or pntngcr, mado o! tlie hark of a tree, 
« UIi tlio aide, and rim icncd together nltur tlie manner 
at Urtggrmmrk. N. Gmr, Museum. 

twigger (tivig'tr), ii. 1. Ono who ortliat which 
is active or energetic. Compare tirig 1 , r. i. 

Twlnllngs bo tiriggm, increnac [or to bring. 

Tumor, January’s Husbandry. 

2f. A wanton person of either sex. 

Now, Ilcncdlcltc, her mother said ; 

And hast tllou liecnc already sueli a twigger* 

/’UM/H/i'. Xtglit Cap (1111-7). (,Varv«.) 
1 be mother ot her « a. a good t nigger tlie » ldl-L 

31 idill I Inn, No \Mt like a Woman's; iv. 1. 

twig-girdler (twig'g/TMlfr), 

II. A loiigienm lioetle, fhm- 
ilinn n lignin Ins, wliieli gir- 
illen tnigN of npple, onk, nnd 
oilier trees in llie United 
Sillies, producing a decay- 
ing cuimition of tho nouil 
fitting it us fund for the 
Inrvn*. 

twiggy (twig'i). ll. [< tirig 1 
+ -i/T.] 1. Consist ing of or 

n-semhling twigs; innilc nf 
twigs. 

Rmall ttripgir htnlkrs. 

fiiranfr, lici lull (1300). p MM 
dtlvn . . nio of Iniinincralilc 

Kinds, . . IicIiik an inut’li smnllcr 

than the Rallow^ . . . and tvijulr- 
Injr constant moisture. It liken Isc 
rlchls more limber and llexlldc 
Inlfsa . . for all nicker and tinp- 
pjl nniks. Lrrlyn, M)Ivn, I. 2U. 

2. Full nf t wip«. 

They | tlie black m ltlilt*s] prow flic sloncst nf nil tlie 
hriyyp trees. Keelyn, Rylvn, L 20 

twieht 1 f . Ail obsolofo pant part icijile of tiri tch 1 . 
twight-t, r. Alt erroneous spelling of tint. 
SjH'iisrr, F. Q.. V. vi. 12. 

twig-insect (Iwig'in'Kokt), ii. 8nmo ns st irk- 
ing/ f 1. Also hriff-hitff. 

■•Tlio so-called stick Insects," nr •' nnlklnp-tnlRS," as 
they arc often mlUil the liuisnihln 1 of the naturalist, 
"thesu tidy uuttclA." II. Proctor, Niitui c Studies. 

twigless (Iwig'lcn), a. [< tiriy 1 + -less.] Lack- 
ing; twigs. 

rnhranclilnp and firfe/fant steins. Nature, XLTI. 131. 

twig-praner (twiR # pri> f iifer) # II. A lon^icorn 
boot Ip of the genus UlaphitHon. Tlie Inrvn of tlio 
parallel twig- primer, K. /nralMnw, Hvo In the tnlRs of 
oak- and apple trees nnd other foiest- nnd fruit-trees In tho 
linrthmi I' nltcd fltntes, mid piifinto In (lieu Imnons. Tho 
hectics ovi|M)hlt by |ircfcmice In tho cut ends of tn las, nml 
the Innio woik Into the live nood liy Imrlim down the cen- 
ter Hco cut under Nlajdiidion, ami cuni]mru tn iy-l>orcr. 

twig-rush (twig'riisli), «. A plant of tlie ey- 
peraepoiiH genus ('Ittiliitm, this name ns well ns 
tlio gonna name roferring to tlio roponledly 
branehing eymo of tlie original species, (!. 
M arisen s . Tli I s is n t nil pci ennlnl nisli-likc plant with 
long shtuhr le.i\es tnolhed on the cdjrcs unu tlio keel, 
found In liujet In must teinpeinte nnd somo tropical re- 
el" us It ih‘i ms In the western United Ktnte^ nml In tho 
Miiitlniii If tin Hlinihii C. r fa turn (see mtr-pmm) bo In- 
(Iiuled In II r wnnsnn'rfffl rtokb iioitliwanl In North 
AiuiMilen 1 lieie ni l Iii nil about S3 spoclos. 
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twigsome 

twigsome (Iwig'suin), a. [< fir iff 1 4- -sowr.] 
Abounding in twigs. [Rare.] 

The hrigvnne trees l>y the wayside (w Inch, I suppose, w ill 
never groV leafy, for they never did). 

Dickens , Uncommercial Traveller, vii. 

twilight (twi'lit), v. ami a. [Formerly also 
tw if light; < ME. ticilight, twychjghti = LG. tin- 
Iccht = G. -iriclic lit (cf. MUG. zwi'fcht nlo fit); < 
twi- 4* light 1 .'} I. n. 1. The licrht fioin tin sky 
when the sun is below the horizon at morning 
and evening. It has generally been ngrt i d b\ observ- 
ers in diffeient countries that this light i I-v = in the morn- 
ing and sets in the evening when the sun is 1 m' nr r» below 
the liorizon. The former depression is given bv rtolrim. 
Gemma Frisius, Magini, Kepler, and Gassendi , the v due 
It)’ is given bj Posidonius and Alhazen. t ndti pmnr cir- 
cumstances a second twilight appeals, separated bv an 
interval of darkness from tile tlt>t. Tw iliglit L certainly 
due torctlectlon ftoin the upper atmosphere, but the phe- 
nomenon is somewhat complicated li) the zodiac d light 
Ttn/c lyghte, he-forc the dav. Dilticulutn. 

Twye lyghte, a-fore the n) jlitc. Crepnseultim. 

Prompt. Parv., p. 907. 
Twilight no other thing K l’oct« si), 

Then the last part of night, ami flr*t of dav. 

Jh rnrf. , Ilcsprildc*, Tv iliglit. 
Now came still evening on, and tmlliht graj 
Ilad iti her sober lively all things clad. 

Milton, 1 * L, lv r. 0 « 

2. TTenco, any faint light; partial dnrknc-s; 
shade. 

Through man) a woodland thin, 

1 lirough buiii d paths, where sdeepv tinh>/\t dnnms 
The summer time aw a) A 'rat*, laidvmlon. H. 

The oak and birch, with mingled shade, 

At nuontide theie a tmlntht nride 

Sc* tt, h. of the L. iii. 2fi. 

3. Figuratively, ail indistinct medium of per- 
ception; aNo, a state of faint or lin/v mental 
illumination. 

W h it shall I do’ what romliict -b >11 I Ibid 
To K:ul no through this tmi Itaht of mv mind '' 

HiteKinghnin, lain, ir-il Hi 2. 
In thcgrcatut pirtof our coin irmnent he h n ntb-rdul 
us otdv tlu finfi'/Af of prob ibillt) , Mlit dde to <>ur stati of 
Uivdioelit) l.,<Ke 

We are alwavs inwardlv immersed in what Mnndt Ins 
somevvhere e.ilbd the t iduiht of our giturd cotwlous. 
m&s. Ji’ Jtiuir*, Priu. of !\who| , 1 i jo. 

II. n. 1. Belonging, pertaining, or peculiar 
to twilight; soon by twilight ; crepuscular, as 
a hat or moth. 

Nvmphsami thcphird* . 

On old I via*n*, or m h>> »r. 

Inp no more In tmh iht ranks 

Milti n, A read* i, 1. t'». 

Win n tmh //if d< ws r» falling toft 
I p<»n Go ro-v *• i i 

M“ >r , , \\ In n I w iliglit Ik w «. 

2. Fuinth illutuiunted ; ■*had\ ; ilim ; ohscurc : 
either literallx oi figuratively. 

s*>mi ft w «{i irks <>r (l isb< s <if this div ito kti<>wh“lg< unj 
pos-lbh in ill ivt n out bv ration d mh«idt r item , phiboo. 
jib) ilia) ) it bl hojiu Gri/i /Af glimmering- th* n «>f 

Hitrri'.r, Mormon**, HI xlv. 

Twiliaht gnats and dusk) ran* 

Plots i to AIm lard, 1. 1M. 
\ hnltykt ioiim nine lighted ll.ro a < bink 

Tn m*/ mi, Harold ilk 1. 
Twilight curve, tin Kmndirv of the i irtlf< flnd.iw, 
which ri-i s m tin i.i-t .ifti r tin *>uti hi s t and cuts o|f 
the twilight glow Within this an, whiili ‘omi thins 
ajipi ir- v < i v shirplv di llmd, On atino pin ri Iriiivi-no 
din et light from tin *un, md r« th • ts.mly tin iIIHiim* light 
that minis f i mu other nirtsoftln ckv As the mu lie. 
hi i ml*, t In nr< ri-e** to tin nith and tin n p e-i * nv« r to 
the w i -t« rn lioiinm xt^ arrival at tin latt* i imlut m irking 
tin m. I of twilight 

twilight tt wi lit , r. t. [< tirihi/ht, n. The form 
of tin- pp. in the seeomi quotation is irregular.] 
To illmnin.tte faintly or dimly. 

Tin t. mpb ► dim invirmuis rut --is filntlv Mimd 
with imis.ui, and tint* ihtnt I.) twinkling .dtar-l imp*. 

IJitir.ll*, \ i ni ti VII I lf«*. \l 
He was Iiki M>nn «»m King In twilit foruiK - pn > xl*- 
tiiici- Ji 1 , st, i.ji'o/,. W ill o tin Mill. 

twill 1 (twil), r. t. [AK.i dial. (Sc.) hrnl, tirdl, 
tni if. tin nl: < LG. twilit u, make double, also 
fork into 1 m aiielie-.. as a tree* ; cf. U i. tn ill, tv'ith , 
hrchl. a lorkml )iramdi. any foil.od I lung; I). 
tirci hug = ti. -ir i fling = Sw*.*I)an. fulling, twin; 
Sw dial, tnl/n, ]>ro.lncr twins (said of shoop); 
OIIG. zirtlih, ziiilihli, MlltJ. “ tnltrh , ~n ildt, (}, 
zirilhch , twill (fu'dinmcd after L. Infix, having 
two throsuK); with formative < tm-, two: so»> 
tni-. two , ami cf. Grt/A.] To weave in a par- 
ticular w ay (see to'ilt t, />.), producing diagonal 
ribs m the still?. 

At last flu stood comph t< in her siliti v tv ill <1 silk, hi r 
lace tucker, hci com] necklaee, and coral uir tlrop- 

tieonr-' PU„t MPi-, Mstnn r, \1. 
twill 1 (twil), ». [<hnin,r.] 1. A \ arid v of 
textile fabric in which llie weft-threads do*not 
pass over and under the warp-threads in regu- 
lar -succession, as in common plain weaving, 
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but pass over one and under tw’o, over one and 
under three, or over one and under eight or ten, 
according to the kind of twill. The next weft-thread 
takes a set oblique to the former, thiowing up one of the 
two deposed hy the preceding. ’1 he elfeet of this is to pro- 
duce the appearance of p ualh 1 diagonal lines or libs over 
the whole surface of the doth ; hut the regularity of the 
parallel lines Is bioken in various ways in what is teimed 
fanciful tirillhvi. The goods so manufactured arc strong- 
irtlian tho«e made hy plain weaving. In twilled cloth 
the number of hedillcs used is equal to the number of 
tlin ads contained in the interval between two intersec- 
tions of the warp and weft, as when ever)’ third thread 
i-. to he interwoven three leaves are used, for six threads 
six leavt*-, etc. Twills are called, according to the number 
of h av i s employed in the weaving, threc-lcaf twill, six leaf 
tin'll, etc. 

Special duties were charged upon Scotch linens called 
tu ill and ticking, on importation into Kngland. 

•S’. Doitfll, Taxes in England, II. Gl. 

2. The rawed line made by twilling. 

A light hnml tin’ll is paid to appear much holder If the 
thread he twisted to the right hand. 

A. Harlow, Weaving, p. DO. 
Colored twill, a stout cotton material made in all prin- 
clp d color?, and <*mplo)id for linings of curtains and em- 
broideries. it will not hear washing. — French twill. 
S<‘t* Prnicti . — Full twills, twilled fabrics of cotton and 
woolen, usually of plain color.— Herring-bone twill. See 
fwrrin n^'iw . — Kirriemuir twill, a line twilled linen 
cloth manufactured in Scotland, and often m*cd us a back- 
ground for embroider). 

twill- (twil), n. [A vnr. of i/uill l; of. tirilt for 
guilt.'] A rood j u quill; a spool to wind yarn 
on. [IVov. Kng.] 

A Twill ; a Spoole; from Quill. In the South they rail 
it winding of Quill**, 1 m cause anebntlv, I Mipinwe, they 
wound the Yarn upon Quills for the Weaver**, though now- 
tin) u*-o Ilieds. pay, r.ng. Words (li. H). p. 77. 

twill- (twil), r. t. [< twill-, «.] To quill; trim 
with quilling or tinting. 

The greit fit pincushion Until with pink In- hie, and 
tinllol like a lad)'? nightcap. 

TlncXcraa, Vanity Pair, xvi. 

twill 11 (twil), prtp. mid m nj. A dialectal vari- 
ant of till-. 

* twill (twil). A oontruotion of it will. 

twilled (twild), n. [An um*ertain word, imed 
only in the following parage. If oornotly 
printed in the original, it may be < twill 1 4- 
moaning ‘ridged, terraced/ or, as oom- 
mentator.** say, ‘hedged*; or < t it ill- + -nl-, 
moaning then * reeded, reedy.* But it is not 
likely that Sliakspere ever used twill- for ijitill.] 
See the etymology. 

Th) binhs with piotu-d ami tin'll <1 brims, 

W lilch ‘|>oiigv April at tliv in-st In trims. 

Ti lllpi "t, ii . 1. f t. 

twilt (twill), n. [A vnr. of guilt, as twill - for 
#/«»//>.] A quilt. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 

Ibds of ht it*-, tv it'*, pimls and t«>tots, naju-rv amt 
Kndflin d wark. .**•*• *t, Hrhleof I.-unnn nn-H.r, wvl. 

twin 1 (twin), a. and a. [< ME. twin, tiri/n , 
tirinm, twi/inu , < AS. g> twin, double (pi. gt- 
twinmis, twins) (rr leel. tninir , tnnnr , two and 
two, twin), < tiri-, two: see twi-. <’f. fuinlmg. 
See aNo twin* E] I. u. If. Two; twain. 

I'orr (‘rid !>•* h it lie Go.bl A nnnn, 
an had n|f fuimir klnde. 

Orjaulum, 1. in; l (Moirl- and it, I. f..*), 
A w aln tii d lnd th dr gero vi it. In, 

'I hat drum was wit oxen tuin. 

Cur/’ir Mini'll, I. 27** (Morris and hkeat, II. 7 m) 
Thou do to grddi r x and ij. 

'1 he laghis |i m>) tu in ^ d thou llnde ojua {-oj. 

HiJy ll»«l (id. Merri-X p. llT 

2. Consisting of two separate, elo-ely related, 
and equal member.-, ; twofold; double; speeili- 
eully, consisting of or forming tw ins or a pair: 
as, twin children. 

An apph* cleft In two h not innrc/inii 
'Ilian tin -* two cnatun s. s'ln t.,T. N., v. 1. 

Parrots w I tti twin elu riiis In tin ir be ik. 

Cwjto-r, Task, I. T.s. 

3. One, each, or either of two; one of a pair, 
specifically of two born at a birth: as, a twin 
brother or sister. 

The water up Mod, thurgli go<b s migt, 

On t trin tw h df, :il-o a w.d ii|*-rigt. 

fl, in - e Hint Jlx,«lu* (K. K. T. S.\ 1. :52ts. 
A IU>at fcbi-nlsti r of the cre-ei nt-un>on ] 

WnnUworth, Peter Hell. 

4. In hot,, growing in pairs; didymous. — 5. 
Consisting of two chief purls alike, nr nearly 
alike, and held firmly together: as, a twin bot- 
tle; a twin vase. The plural is used in the same 
sense; as, twin vases. — 6. In (ntoin., geminate : 
applied to spots, punctures, spines, etc., which 
are close together in pairs, and distant from 
others. — The Twin Brothers or Brethren, Castor and 
Pollux; the Twin**. 

Theie be the Great Twin llr,thrcn 
To whom the Dorians pray. 

Macaulay, Battle of Lake Kegillu?, st, 10. 


twin 

Twin boat, a boat having two hulls, or a double hulk 
Sec hrin steamer .— Twin cones. See cone . — Twin crys- 
tal. Sec II., 3. — Twin engine. See engine . — Twin 
graptolites. See UraptoWhuiie .— Twin ocelli, two 
similar ocellatcd spots close together arul inclosed in a 
common colored ring.— Twin-screw, a steam-vessel fit- 
ted with two piopelliTson separate shafts, one under each 
quarter, having right-handed and left-handed twists re- 
spectively. Being turned in contrary directions in driving 
ahead, they counteract cacli other’s tendencies to produce 
lateral vibration. Also used attributively. 

The Kodney, Admiral FItzroy’s flagship, . . . is also in 
the Admiralty list called a "twin-screw cniiser,” as from 
her great powers of speed she well may he. 

Fort niy htly Jtcv., N.S., XLIII. 390. 
Twin steam-engine, an adaptation of the steam-engine 
in which two complete engines are associated to perform 
the same work; a duplex engine.— Twin steamer, a 
form of steam-vessel occasionally emplo)ed in ferries, 
the deck, etc., being supported on two distinct hulls 
which are placed 
pome distance 
asunder, w ith the 
paddle-wheels be- 
tween them.— 

Twin valve, a 
form of valve w ith 
a double connec- 
tion, uicd at tiie 
discharge - orifice '1 win Valve, or Double Gate valve, 
of n pump, and 

Pen lug the double purpose of supplying water to a Bteam- 
builtr and to a line of how or pipe. 11. II. Knight. 

II. n. If. Two; twain; n pair; a couple. 

The selurp of the schalk sehyndered the bones, 

A selmmk thtirg the wli) ii e greeo, A- senile hit in t wynne. 

Sir (iavayne and the tirccn Knight (L. Ik T. S ), I. 42T>. 

Hit is bruwd, otln r broki n, other bv ten in tirynnr. 

Alliterative /Vcnufed. Morris), ii. 1017. 

I saw the route in great dbdahic 
A t triune of forked trees send forth ngnine. 

SjM’nsrr, Visions of Bdlay, 1. 70. 

2. One of two; one of a pair or couple linked 
together by a particular tie or relation; the 
mate, counterpart, or fellow of another: spe- 
cifically. om* of two creatures produced at a 
birth: said of the young both of human beings 
nml of beasts. 

ilewnstiin-d princely: ever xvi tni ps for him 
Thou* twin ■> of lc irning that he raided in von, 

Ip-w ii*]i and Gvfoid. Shaft., Hen. VIII., iv. 2. fiS. 

Time and Tlace are tirinne* and vnseparable compan- 
I"iii. I’urcha*, Bilgrirn ige, p. 90. 

Two were iiivir found 

7’irin* at all jKilnti. Cowjwr, 'I ask, lv. 73S. 

1 hey pee no men. 

Not cv'n Iot brother Arac, nor the Drin* 

IK r brethren 7’cnny'vn, iTinciss, !. 

3. A eompouml crystal one of whicli is in 
a leveled position with reference to the other, 
a** if il hail been revolved through ISU® about 
an axis (t winning-axis) perpendicular to a 
jilane which is called the twinning-phim , and 
is usually a fundamental plane of the given 
crystal. Thin if (fig. 1) one half of the octahedron as 
indiiatvl i*> nvolvid through l‘o’ about a vertical axis, 
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the tw i mu d octaln dr>>n of fig. 2 rnuits. the twinning- 
pl-iiic b> ing hi rc a faccof the ta tahedren ; *-neli tw ins are 
common with ppiml, and arc hence filled spinel tirins. 
'lids ii abn cal ltd a jttxltju'ition. nr eontnetdirin, in dis- 
tinction from a net ration twin, micIi as is represented 
in fig. wlurc tilth cn-tal is conqilcte and Interj'cnL*- 
trati -> the other. If the molecu- 
lar nvir-d is often repe.iKd in 
the gmw Hi of a crjital, a /»/'/• 
synthetic tu in mav rc-ult. coii-M- 
Ing of Micct-sivr thin livers or 
lamella' of two v,tP. alti'lintel) 
in tevrraed ]>«<sltinn to tach 
otlur. This ii common among 
tlit* plagloelaw* fcItK]i:ir». and i» 
tiie cau-e of the tine striition 
often oh - 1 rved on a cleavagc-mr- 
facc. (Sec nllitr twin nml j^ncliiu' 
t trin, hdow.) When the angle 
betw ceil tlu* axe*, of the two p ut.i of the tw in crj’stal is an 
aliquot part of fifin’, rt pcitcd twinning nri) occur (tlms, 
3 y Vjn*, -1 y tu)’, f» y 72’, etc., complete the form); tiie 
lfsulting coin|iound crystal may then imitate (mimetic 
form) a form of higher pymmetry than belongs to the sin- 
gle crj-tal, and lienee he a case’of pwiidns)inmctr)': for 
example, tlu* twins of aragonite (which has a prismatic 
angle not far from 120’) have often the form of a pseudo- 
hexagonal crystal; the six-rayed stellate twins of ceru- 
pite give another common example of a repeated twin. 
In pome eases the imitation is to peifect that tiie true 
n.ituic of tin* form can he ditenninul only by an inves- 
tigation (ti polarized light. — Albite twin, a kind of twin 
common with albite and the other triclinie feldspars, 
where the tw inning-plane is tiie hraeli) diagonal plane of 
the crjstal, and the tw inning gives a reentrant angle on 
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twin 

,ilie basal plane or surface of most perfect cleavage : such 
twins are usually polysynthetic, ami give rise to a series 
of fine lines seen on the basal cleavage-face. — Baveno 
twin, a kind of twin crystal of orthoclasc feldspar, first 
noted in crystals from Baveno In Italy. The twinning, 
plane is a clinodome inclined about 45* to the base, and 
the twin has nearly the form of a square prism. — Carls- 
bad twin, a name given to the common twin crystals 
of orthoclase feldspar often observed in granites, tra- 
chytes, and other crystalline rocks, as at Carlsbad in 
Bohemia. The twinning-axis Is here the vertical crystal- 
lographic axis, and the twins are commonly of the pene- 
tration type.— In twint, a twint, in two; apart. 

The kyng depertld his pupal!. put horn in ticyn, 

In batels on his best wise for boldyng liym-seluyn. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1181. 
Paragenetic twin, an ordinary twin crystal in which 
the compound structure may he considered to belong 
to it from the beginning of its formation : sometimes 
used in distinction from inetagenetie ticin, where the 
molecular reversal seems to have begun after the crys- 
tal had reached a certain development; the latter kind is 
illustrated by the geniculated twins of rutile.— Parasitic 
twin, in teratol. See autoxite.— Pericline twin, a twin 
common with the variety of alblte called pericline, also 
with the other triclinic feldspars, where the twinnlng-axls 
Is the macrodiagonnl axis. Such twins are often polysyn- 
thetic, and then give a series of striations on the brnchy- 
di.igona! plane or surface of second cleavage ; the direction 
of these striations varies with the composition of the feld- 
spar according to a definite law. — Spinel twin. See 
above, under dcf. 3.—T110 Siamese twins. See Siamese. 
— Tlio Twins, a constellation and sign of the zodiac; 
Gemini. 

When now no more the alternate Twins are fired 
And Cancer reddens, with the solar blaze, 

Short is the doubtful empire of the Night. 

Thomson, Summer, 1. 43. 
twin 1 (twin), v. ; pret. and pp. twinned, ppr. 
twinning. [< twin*, a.] I. trans. 1. To cou- 
ple; pair; mate; join intimately or link to- 
gether: said of two united or of one joined to 
another. 

We were ns iirinn’d lambs that did frisk i’ the sun. 

Shak\, W. T., I. 2. 07. 
In' Gemini that noble power Is shown 
That tirins their hearts, and doth of two make one. 

D. Jonson, Hue and Cry. 
True liberty 

Is lost, which always with right reason dwells 
Tirinn’d, and from her hath no dividual being. 

.Union, P. L., xli. 85. 

2. Specifically, in mineral., to form or unite 
into a compound or twin crystal by a rovorsal 
of the molecular structure according .to some 
definite law. 

Occasionally a simple form is tirinned with a more com- 
plex one, as in chabaslte. Encyc. Brit., XVI. 303. 

II. intrans. 1. To he coupled or paired; he 
mated, as one with another; specifically, to be 
twin-horn. 

He that is approved In this offence, 

Though he had fin'nn’rf with me, both at a birth, 

Shall lose me. Shale., Othello, ii. 3. 212. 

Were it to plot against the fame, the life 
Of one with whom I twinned. 

B. Jons on, Sejanus, II!. 3. 

2. To bring forth two at a birth. 

Ewes yearly by ttrinning rich masters do make. 

Tusser, January’s Husbandry, st. 2S. 
twin 2 t (twin), v. * [Also twine ; < ME. twinnen, 
twynnen, lit. go in two (cf. in twin , above), < 
twin , two: see twin 1 , Cf. twine”, v.] I. in- 
trans. 1. To bo parted in twain; be divided 
or sundered; come apart. 

Ther hit onez is tachched, twynne wil hit ncuer. 

Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2512. 
My saule, ihesu, take I to thee 
When my body and it sal ticynne. 

Political Poems (ed. Fumivall), p. 109. 
Thy faith and troth thou sail na get, 

And our true love shall never ticin. 

Clerk Saunders (Child’s Ballads, II. 50). 

2. To part; depart; go away. 

Fortune woldethat lie moste twinne 
Out of that place which that I was Inne. 

Chaucer, Squire’s Talo, 1. 6G9. 
loke thou thin herte fro him not twynne. 

Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. 8.), p. 23. 

3. To be separated (from) or deprived (of): as, 
to twin with one’s gear. Jamieson. [Scotch.] 

II. trans. 1. To partin twain; sever; sunder. 
HalliwcU. 

There were twenty and too, to txnjn liom in Bonder. 

J Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2747. 
It seith, “Allas I whi Iwynned be we tweyne?" 

Chaucer, Troilus, v. 670. 
When two lovers love each other weel, 

Great sin it were them to ftrimt. 

Young Bcarwell (Child’s Ballads, IV. 302). 
2. To part, as from another person or thing; 
separate; sundor; especially, to deprive. 

From helle he wille them ticyn. 

Toivneley Mysteries, p. 49. 
She’s taen out her little penknife, ... 

And tirinn’d the sweet babe o' its life. 

Fine Flowers (n the Valley (Child’s Ballads, II. 265). 
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“Alas!” said I, “what ruefu’ chanco 
Has firm’d ye o’ yonr stately trees?” 

Bums, Destruction of the Woods near Drumlanrig. 

twin-bom (twin' born), a. Born at the same 
birth ; born along with another. 

O hard condition, 

Tirin-bom with greatness, subject to the breath 
Of every fool ! Shak., Hen. V., iv. 1. 251. 

But eucIi a connection between lordship and land was 
a slowly developed notion, not a notion twin-bom with 
the notion of government. IT. IFtfson, State, § 15. 

twin-cylinder (twin'siFin-d&r), a. Having 
twin cylinders : as, a twin-cylinder engine. 



Twin-cylinder Engine. 

a, bed-plate: b, 6', twin cylinder:; C, <•', piston-rods; d, d', guides 
for piston rods ; e, e\ T-shaped working-beam connected to the piston- 
rods ’MS,/' by slide-blocks pivoted to the ends of the beam and play- 
ing in rectangular slidcwavs rigidly attached to the rods. The part 
d of the beam is connected directly with the wrist of a crank on the 
shaft. The cross-head h works between the slides t, t, and is pivoted 
aty to the beam r, r'; Jt. eccentric; I, cccentnc-strap ; m, m\ ec- 
centric-rods; ft, tt', rock shafts which operate the valve-stems o, o’ 
and the valves. 

twindle (twln'dl), n. [Var. of *twinnlc, dim. 
of twin 1 .] A twin. [Prov. Eng.] 

In the same book [F. Sparry's “Ccomancie of Maister 
Christopher Cattan”] the word twindle (Fr. Gcmeaux) oc- 
curs for the sign Gemini, two twins in one. Is it known 
elsewhere? N. and Q., 7tli ser., X. 480. 

twindlo-pippint, «. A doublo pippin, 

I d ream’d my huBband, when he came first a woing, 
Came i’ th’ liknes of a Kentish tmndle-pippen. 

Sampson’s Vow Breaker (1036). (Hares.) 

twine 1 (twin), «. and a. [Early mod. E, also 
twync; < ME. twine, twync , twin, double thread, 
< AS. twin (= D. twijn; cf. Icel. tvinni), a double 
thread/ f tot-, two: see t wi-. CL twin 1 .] J.n. 1. 
A double thread; a thread made of two strands 
twisted; hence, any coarse strand or cord, or, 
by extension, a fabric woven of such threads; 
in modem use, a cord composed of several 
strands, especially when made of hemp or 
raanila ; also, a strong thread made of hemp or 
cotton, used in sewing sails. 

Of there hnde {hide] he kierf enne thwong, . . . 

Nes [nor was] the thwong noht swithe brad [broad], 
Buten flwulc n ticines thrad. 

Layamon (MS. Cott. Calig., A, lx,), 1, 14220. 
No ahetes clene, to lye betwene, 

Made of threde and twync. 

The Xut-Broion Maid (Percy’s Reliques, II. i. G). 

2. The act of twining or twisting; spinning. 
[Rare.] 

As she some web wrought, or her spindles twine 
She cherish’d with her song. 

Chapman, Odyssey, x. 30G. 

3. A curving, winding, or twisting movement 
or form; a convolution; a coil; a twist. 

With an yvie twync his waste i3 girt about. 

Spenser, l f . Q., I. vi. 14. 
Dancing chearely in a siluer twine. 

Tourneur , Trans. Metamorphosis, EplI. 
Typhon huge ending in snaky twine. 

Milton, Nativity, 1. 220. 

4. A clasping; an embrace. ' 

MHke white leaves, and branches greene, 

Folded In amorous Urines together. 

Hcywood, Prologues and Epilogues (Works, ed. 1874, VI. 

[352). 

5. An intertwining or interlacing; a tangle; 
a snarl. 

So multiplied were reasons pro and con, 

Delicate, intertwisted, and obscure, 

That law were shamed to lend a finger-tip 
To unravel, readjust the hopeless Urine. 

Browning, King and Book. 

6f. Duality. [Rare.] 

Th* Ynitie dwels in God, ith’ Fiend the Twine. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, iL, The Magnificence. 
Paper twine, wrapping-twine made of long, continuous 
strips of paper, stretched, twisted, and sometimes sized or 
varnished. 


twine-cutter 

II. a. Consisting of double (usually coarse) 
thread; specifically, consisting or made of 
twine. See I., 1. 

May live in peace, and role the land with a twine thread. 

Fletcher, Loyal Subject, il. l. 
Twine cloth, a fine cotton cloth used as a substitute for 
linen. Compare calico shirting, under shirting. 
twine 1 (twin), v.’ pret. and pp. twined, ppr. 
twining. [< ME. twinen, twynen = D, twijnen (cf, 
Icel. tvinna = Sw. tvinna = Dan. tvinde), twiue, 
twist, lit. ‘ double, 7 < AS. twin, a double thread: 
see twine 1 , «.] I, trans. 1. To make doublo, 
as thread, by twisting two strands together; 
hence, to twist; intertwine. 

To a torclie other to a taper the Trinite is likened, 

As wexe and a weke were tuyned to-gederes, 

And fuyr flaumCd forth of liein bothe. 

Piers Plowman (C), xx. 169. 
These Rufflers after a year or two at the farthest be- 
come Upright men, unless they be prevented by finned 
hemp. llamian. Caveat for Cursetors, p. 15. 

2. To form of twisted threads or filaments; 
make by intertwining; in general, to weave. 

Take off, take nil his costly jupe 
(Of gold well was it tirin’d). 

r Hardyknutc (Percy’s Reliques, II. i. 17). 

For the south side [of the tabernacle] southward there 
shall be hangings for the court of fine tirincd linen of an 
hundred cubits long for one side. Ex. xxvii. 9. 

The Naiads, and the Nymplis, . . , 

Upon this'joyful day, some dainty chaplets ticine. 

Drayton, Polyolbion, xv. 139. 

3. To wind or coil about something, as in clasp- 
ing or embracing it; wreathe; coil. 

She’s twined her arms about his waist, 

And tiirown him into the sea. 

May Colvin (Chtid’s Ballads, II. 274), 
Fill the Bowl with rosie Wine, 

Around our Temples Roses Urine. 

Couiey, Anacreontics, viii. 

4. To encircle; entwine; curl around. 

The plant [Amelias] in holy garlands oltcn Urines 
The altors* posts, and beautifies the shrines. 

Addison, tr. of VligU’s Georgies, Iv. 
Let wreaths of triumph now my temples Urine. 

Pope , R. of the L., ill. 101. 

5. To interweave; interlock; intermingle; 
mix; blend. 

And all-fore-seeing God in the same Line 
Doth oft the god-less with the godly trnne. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Decay. 
The child would twine 
A trustful hand, unasked, in thine. 

Tennyson, In Memoriam, cix. 
ii. intrans. 1 . To blend or unite by twisting 
or winding; intertwine; be interwoven. 

In twining hazel bowers. 

Bums, Sleep’st Thou, or Wak’st Thou? 
The light soul Urines and mingles with the growths 
Of vigorous early days. Tennyson, Lover's Tale, i. 

2. To wind; curl; coil; specifically, of plants, 
to grow in convolutions about a support. See 
twining. 

And, as she runs, the bushes In the way . . . 

Some twine about her thigh to make her stay. 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 873. 
With the tunning Lash their Shins resound. 

Gay, Trivia, ill. 3S. 
Aft lia’e I roved by bonnie Doon, 

To see the rose and woodbine firing. 

Bums, Ye Banks and Braes. 
A single stick was given to each lot of plants to Urine 
up. Darwin, Cross and Self Fertilisation, p. 33. 

3f. To warp. 

Because it tirineth and casteth not, it is passing good for 
hinges and hookes, for sawne bords, for ledges in dores 
and gates. Holland, tr. of Pliny, xvi. 40. 

4. To make turns or flexures ; wind ; meander. 

As rivers, though they bend and ticine. Swift. 

Nae gowden stream thro’ myrtles Urines. 

Burns, On Pastoral Poetry. 
twine 2 (twin), i*. [Var. of twin 2 .] I, trans. 
If. To separate; divide; part. 

And sighing says this lady fair, 

“ They shou’d gar twa loves twine." 

The Water o' Wearie's Well (Child’s Ballads, I. 200). 

2f. To turn. 

She shrikes, and Urines away her sdaignefull eyes 
From his sweet face. 

Fairfax, Godfrey of Boulogne, xx. 128. 

II. intrans. If. To fall. 

Right on the front he gaue that ladle kinde 
A blow so huge, so strong, eo great, go sore, 

That out of sense and feeling downe she twinde. 

Fairfax, Godfrey of Boulogne, xx. 43. 
2. To languish; pine away. Probably con- 
fused with dwinc. Mailt well. [Prov. Eng.] 
twine-cutter (twln'kuf/er),*?. Aknifeorblade, 
of various form, fixed to a counter, table, stand, 
etc., to cut the twine used in tying up parcels. 
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twine -holder (twin'hoFder), n. A case, usually 
of metal or wire, for holding a ball of twine in 
a convenient position for unwinding, 
twine-machine (twin'ma-slieiF), n. A spin- 
ning-machine for making small cord or string. 
It is a form of the thread-machine. E. JL 
Knight . 

twiner (twi'n6r), n. [X twine 1 + -cr*.] One 
who or that which twines. Specifically— («) A ma- 
chine for twining threads or libers, as in cotton-spin- 
ning. 

Mules and Twiners for Spinning Cotton, etc. 

The Engineer, LXVI. 231. 

( h ) A plant which supports itself by twining. 

Some plants twine with the sun and some twine against 
it; and most twiners have nearly allied species that tin not 
climb at all. Princeton Her., March, 1S78, p. 2^8. 

twine-reeler (twin'r<Fler), n. A kind of mulo 
or spinning-machine for making twine or twist- 
ing string ; a mulo-doublor. 
twin-flower ( twin'll oiFcr), n. In hot., a slen- 
der creeping and trailing evergreen, Lin vera 
borealis , with rounded leaves and thread-like 



now can you fawn upon a master that gives you so many 
blows and twinges by the cars? Sir 11. Ij Estrange. 

2. A sharp, darting pain of momentary con- 
tinuance; a pang, physical or mental. 

The wickedness of this old villain startles me, and gives 
me a twinge for my own sin, tho’ it come far short of his. 

Drgden, Spanish Friar, iv. 1. 

“ What is it, my dear child?" cries kind Mrs. Lambert, 
as bo started. " Nothing, Madam ; a twinge in my shoul- 
der," said the lad. Thackeray, Virginians, xxil. 

= Syn. 2. Seepnml and agony. 
twingle-twanglet (twing'gl-twftng'gl), n. [A 
varied redupl. of ticmiylc.] A twangling sound ; 
ft jangle. 

With tho rare discord of bells, pipes, and tabors, 
Hotch-potch of Scotch and Irish tiringlc-twanglcs. 

Ford, Perkin Warheck, iii. 2. 

twining (twi'ning),,). n. Twisting; winding; 
coiling ; embra- 
cing. — Twining 
atom, in hot., a stem 
w hich ascends spiral- 
ly around another 
stem, a branch, or n 
prop, cither to the 
right or to the left. 

See right-handed, 3. 

twiningly (twi'- 
ning-ii), ur/r. In 
a twining man- 
uor; by twining. 

Hailey, 17111. 
twink 1 (twingk), 
v. i. [< ME. 
twinken, twynken , 

< AS. *twincan 
(=MlIG.rtc/i»/.Tfi, 
zwingen), wink. 

Iloneo twinkle.] To wink. [Obsolete or prov. 
Kng.] 

Tinj/iXyn, with the eye. . . . Conquinlsco. 

Prompt. Parr., p. 505. 



t, llctlge-htmlwccct, Cvmvlvuliis (C.»t 
lyittf u) septum; a, Hop, I tumulus I.u • 
f ulus . 


branches leafy below, forking near the summit, 
and bearing a* pair of nodding fragrant flowers. 
The corolla is funnclform, purnlMi rost-colorcd or whit- 
ish, under half an inch long. The plant is found in cool 
woods and bogs northward in both hemispheres, in Amer- 
ica extending south to the mountains of Mur) land ami of 
Colorado and to the Sierra Nevada, from the«-e points reach- 
ing within the antic circle. This modest Imt extiemely 
beautiful plant was u finorlte of Lin mens, who first jMdnt- 
ed out its characters and to whom it was dedicated. 

Beds of pm pie twin-flower. S Judd, Margaret, I. 14. 
twillge (tvvinj), r.; pret. and pp. twinged, ppr. 
twinging. [(«) < ME. twinge n , appar. altered 
from *thwnigui,i AS. ¥ thicwgau (pret. *thw<mg) 
— OS. thwmgan = OEries, dwinya, twinga = 
MI). <twmgh< n, I), dwingni = OHG. dwmgan, 
thwmgan , press, constrain, oppress, conquer, 
MUG. twtngai, dwtngin, G. antigen = Ieel. 
thringa , weigh down, oppress, compel, = Dan. 
tnngt = Sw. tnnga , constrain, (h) < ME. tircn - 
gt n = M I >. dw( ughrn = 01 IG. zwi ngan, dwengan , 
MUG. twengen, (i. zwangni, press, constrain, n 
secondary verb (associated with the nown.OlIG. 
zwang , dining, yidwaug, MUG. zwanv , tirane, G. 
zwang, constraint, compulsion), from tin* orig. 
strong verb above. Of. thong , Irom tho same 
ult. source.] I. trans. If. To press; constrain; 
oppress; ufllict. 

Ami wlmrfore muitied in I go, 

AN liil that twinges me thefoV 
Anglo-Saxon and Early Ena. Psalter (vd Stevenson, Isl.'IX 

( xl i. 10 . 

2. To pull with a sharp, pinching jerk; tweak; 
twitch. 

He turngtle A. sthoh hire [the Devil) hi the nope that the 
fur | Ore | out ldaste 

of Gloucester, St. Dunstan, 1 hi (Morris awl SI, rat, 

lii-ai) 

Twinge three or four huttotiH 
From off mj lady's gown. 11. Jonson, New Inn, I 1. 


Pome turne the whites up, some looko to the foote, 

Pome winke, some twinke, pome bllnke.Fome Ptare as fast. 

Lane, Tom Tel -Trot lu Message (1(00). (Fares.) 

twink 1 (twingk), n. [< twinl:*, r.] A wink; a 
twinkling. 

But in n tuinrk inethought 
’A chang'd nt once his habit ami his steed. 

Peele, Honour of the Harter. 

twink- (twingk), r. t. [Imitative; of. fink* and 
timid:.] To pour out in bird-notes; twitter; 
chirp. 

As a swallow in the air doth sing 
With no continued tune, but, pausing still, 

T winks out her scatter’d voice In accents shrill. 

Chapman, Odyssey, xxl. MS. 

twink- (twingk), u. [Cf. fine/.-, r., also jiink, 
sjiink, finch , etc.] The chaffinch. 

twinkle (twing'kl), r. ; pret. and pp. twinkled , 
ppr, twinkling. [Early mod. E. tirynklr , twyn- 
Lett ; < ME. iwinelrn, itrynrlin, < AS. twinelian , 
twinkle; freq. of *twinmn, an ink; see twin) l 1 .] 

1. in trans. 1. To shut an eye or tho eves with 
ati involuntary twitch or with a quick volun- 
tary and significant action ; blink; Avink. 

She bath now twynclcd fyrst upon the w lib wyekede eye. 

Chaucer, Bo» thins, il. prose 3. 

1 tininkeU with thee) e. .Te clignette. . . . You twynkell 
with your eye, do )ou .' I truste)ou mnr the bitter. 

Pidsgrurr, p. 7(’>i. 

The owl fell a moping ami twinUing. 

Sir E. L‘ Eft range. 

2. Of the eyelids, to onen and shut with fre- 
quent involuntary twitclics; hence, of anything 
that moves rapidly, to dart to and fro. 

M)iie eye twynllrth point) me ami I can wit cense it. 

Pals grace, p. 7»W. 

No lips fo sweet 

That I may worship them? No eyelids meet 
To tirinkle on my Ikisoih? Keats, r.ndyminn, iv. 

The feet of said paitner never ceased to twinkle in and 


AN lieu a man Is past his stn«o, 

There's no waj to reduce him thence 
But twinging him b) tli’ eats ami no'-e, 

Ur lu)ing on of belli) blows. 

S Rutter, 1 1 ml [liras. III. i. 1155. 

3. To torment with sharp, darting pains; sting; 
said of physical or mental pain. 

The gnat charged into the nostrils of the lion, nml there 
twinged him till he made him tear himself, and so mas- 
tered him. Sir P, L' Estrange. 

The poor wretch lms n little shrive lied bit of conscience 
left. It twinges him sometimes, like a d)ing lienc in n 
rotten tooth. T. Winthrop, Cecil Dreeme, v. 

ii. in trans. To haA’C a sharp, jerking pain, 
like a twitch; suffer a keen, shooting pain. 


out from beneath her skills. 

Few York Evening Pad, April 23, 1M>1. 

3. To pass in and out of sight rapidly, ns a light ; 
Hash at almost insensible intervals; shine with 
quick, irregular gleams; scintillate ; sparkle, as 
a star. 

All the fixed Tapers 

lie made to twinkle with such trembling capers. 

Sylvester, tr. of llti Baitas’fi Weeks, I. 4. 
The chlefe Mountable*, them of Pennobscot, the twin- 
Uing Mountaino of Acoelseo, the gre.it Mountable of Bus- 
p.uiow, mid the high Mountable of Mnssachusct. 

Capt. John Smith, AA’orks, II. 103. 
Here plots of spaikllug water tremble bright 
With thousand thousand /rri)iAh*/i '7 points of light. 

Wordsworth, Evening Walk. 


I’ve n taring inn knee 
Oft hinders dancing. 

George Eliot , Spanish Gypsy, i. 

twinge (twinj), ». [< twinge, r.] 1. A nipping 
or pinching; a twitch ; a tweak. 


I see his gray eyes twinkle yet 
At his own jest. 

Tennyson, Miller’s Daughter. 

ii. trans. 1. To open mul slmt rapidly ; wink ; 
blink. 


twinleaf 

rhoobe took leave of tlie desolate couple, and passed 
through the shop, twinkling her eyelids to shake off a dew- 
drop. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xiv. 

The bats whirled . . . their wings and twinkled tlieir 
small eyes. Disraeli, Alroy, x. 17. 

2. To emit in quick gleams; flash out. 

The sun and moon also Thou mad’et to give him light; 

And each one of the wand ring stars to twinkle sparkles 
bright. Surrey, Paraphrase of Ps. viii. 

3. To influence or charm by sparkling. 

That aflcctionate light, those diamond things, 

Tlioso eyes, those passions, those supreme pearl springs, 
Shall be my grief, or tirinkle me to pleasure. 

Keats, Endymion, iv. 

twinkle (twing'kl), v. [< twinkle, t>.] 1. A 
twitching of tho eyelid; a blinking; a wink. 

Old David moved from place to place about his ordi- 
nary employments, scarce shewing, unless by . . . an oc- 
casional convulsive sigh, or tirinkle of the eyelid, that ho 
was labouring under tho yoke of such hitter affliction. 

Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xiv. 

2. A quick, tremulous light; a glimmer; aspar- 
klo; a flash. 

Glimmers and dies the fire-fly’s spark — 

Like starry twinkles that momently break 
Through tiie rifts of tho gathering tempest’s rack. 

J. 11. Drake , Culprit Fay. 

3. Tho time required for a wink; a twinkling* 
t Winkler (tAving'klor), n. [< ME. twynclcrc (= 

MHG. cwinkcler); < twinkle + -er 1 .] Ono who 
or that which twinkles. Specifically— (a) A winker; 
a blinker; especially the eye. 

The twynclcrc with tho 030 forgeth wickc thingus. 

WycliJ, Ecclus. xxvii. 25. 
You'll Just be pleased . . . not to be staring at me, fol- 
lowing mo up and down with those tmnJJcrs of yours. 

Marry alt, Snarleyyow, I. vii. 
(b) That which glimmers, sparkles, or flashes; a sparkler. 
Aram. Tho shirs have done this. 

Clar. The pretty little turinklcrs. 

Vanbrugh, Confederacy, iii. 2. 
Such tiny Hrin/./crsns the planet-orbs 
That there attendant on the solar power 
AVith borrowed light pursued their narrower way. 

Shelley, Queen Mab, ix. 

twinkling (twing'kling), «. [< ME. twinkling, 
iwinketinge; verbal 11 . of twinkle, r.] 1. The act 
of one who or that Avhieh twinkles; especially, 
a quick twitching or fluttering movement of 
tho eye; a wink. 

Boys in their first bloom, skilled in the dance, , . . 
smote the good floor w itli their feet. And Odysseus gazed 
at tiie twinklings of the feet, and marvelled in spirit. 
Hatcher and Lang, tr. of Homer’s Odyssey, viH. (ed. Mac- 
Milan, IbSl, p. 123). 

2. The phenomenon of scintillation of the fixed 
stars, consisting of fluctuations of light and of 
color at the rate of from fifty to a hundred per 
second. The fluctuations of light did not escape the no- 
tice of tho undents; those of color were noticed by Robert 
Hooke in liWTi. 'I he phenomenon was, without any rea- 
son at all, generally supposed to hn\e its origin In the 
eye, until William Nicholson, the chemist, showed in 
IMS that, If tiie image of a twinkling star was stretched 
out into a liblmn by an irregular moiement of the tele- 
scope, the fluctuations would appear ns variations of light 
and color along this ribbon. Charles Dnfottr, in 1850, puls- 
lMied the following generalizations of his observations, 
now known as Du fours laws: (1) the pale stars twinkle 
more than the chrome, and the chrome more than the 
ruddy ones; ( 2 ) at different altitudes the twinkling is pi o- 
poi t ional to the coefficient of astronomical refraction mul- 
tiplied by the trajectory of the ray; ami (3) the twinkling 
diminishes as the diameter of the star increases. Lorenzo 
Respighi, in examined tiie effect of twinkling upon 
the spectra of stars. He found that oblique bands of 
shade pass over the spectrum In dillercnt directions 
according as the star is east or west of the meridian. 
Finally, Thai les .Aloutignv, w ithaspoeial instrument called 
a scintillometer, lias imuie extensive observations concern- 
lug the (inferences of the rate of twinkling nt ^ different 
seasons, under different meteorological comlitious, and 
for different stars. It is certain that twinkling is due in 
some way to tiie entrance and passage of the light in the 
atmosphere, but how is not altogether settled. Twinkling 
is entirely distinct Horn the “dancing” of stars, which is 
frequent, especially in winter. 

3. Tho lime rcquiml for ono twinkle or A\ink, 
as of tho oyo; a Hash; hence, a very short time. 

Tliis world in an i^es twynleling 
Thou maist distroie, noon may defende. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 173. 
AA’e shall not all sleep, but we shall all be changed, in a 
moment, in the Uri idling of an eye, at the last trump. 

1 (’or. xv. 51, 52. 

Jlie. AATiat you do, do in a twinkling, sir. 

Val. As soon as may be. 

Dealt, and FI., Coxcomb, iv. 2. 
He vanish’d frae her sight, 

AAT tho tin idling o’ an eye. 

Courteous Knight (Child’s Ballads, VIII. 277). 
Or In a tirinkling of this true lduo steel. 

Sir II. Taylor, Philip van Artovclde, II., iii. 1. 
In tho twinkling of a bedpost. Sec bedpost. 
twinleaf (twin'lef), v. Aii American liorb, .Tcf- 
Jrrsnnia (liphi/ll'i : so named from tlio pair of 
leaflets into which tho blade of tho loaf is di- 
vided. Sco cut on following page. 
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twist 



T* ink* if KJrferstmta difhyllis. 
i/. i ist.l nr l «» .men'.; (•. ripe fruit; c, full grown leaf, * homing 
n«.nntion. 

twmling (t win'ling), n. [< ME. *twinling, tia/n - 
hjngi (= ORG. zwniiling. MIIG. zwiucUng, zwif- 
lnn\(r. zwilUng = Dim. tailing, twin); a*» twin * 
4- -// A twin. 

S' zr- the funder pore womman how that she Is pined 
\\ ithe fi r *. nh’jw; •* two. 

Horn o f C/wuelerr Aswan (E. E. T M, 1. 27. 
" nuy rede and set like thin" In the lyuvng anti the 
ct-ndi-'t't^ of the l»n tin u-n gcmcllvs nil id tiriiuhnn/ei. 

T" 1 ' 1 uUe t'f OM Ay (ctl. C.ixbm, 1-2-1). pi: (lUchnrtl 

('•o/t‘< Slip]).) 

twinne’t, twinne-t. A Middle English sjiell- 
ill IT of firm-. 

twinner ftwinVr). P. [< twin* 4- -n 1.] One 
who rn that m hit*li produces twins. Tusser , 
•Tan nary's Husbandry. 

twinning 1 (twin'ingj, n. [Verbal n. of /ir/id, 
r.] Tin* ] »r« M»f-s or state of being twinned: said 
ot cty-t i)-. Son t/rii/1, n., 15 — Secondary twin- 
nine. a in'*it oil -r rt \ < r--d juoduced after the formation 
<>( tin. r -t !. f..r ( \ uuple by picture, as often observed 
in cr.*t 1 <>i j.*r.»xen- ami the grains of a crystalline 
lino ■‘tom . I-. m >nj e.t- - this may beartillciall) imitated, 
twinning-r itwin'ing), u. [< M]'. twguni/nge; 
verbal t>. of twin-, r.j Separation; parting. 
l’Jn "Mthr j*., tin t wyutuinne c if ns tweyne 
V nl us dbt-e and erm-liehe anoyc. 

Chatter, Ti oil us, Iv. liloi. 

twinning-asis ''twin 'ing-ak ’’sin), n. See 

v., 

t winning-machine (twin'ing-inji-shen^), v. A 
machine 1 nr rutting out the tooth of combs: so 
called In nan-o tlie combs are out in pairs or 
twins, it | n a mtti-r consisting of two chhcl* whkh 
re-t piTjut.dn u truly and alternately upon a plate passed 
hi-m ah flu m, i u li i ntting one side of two teeth, and srv- 
cringmii of th in lumi the hack of the cotnh to whlcli it 
imt In hm_' 11. 11. Knight. 

twinning-plane Rwin'ing-plfni), n. Sec twin *, 
JJ. 

t winning-saw (twin'ing-sa), n. A saw for rut- 
ting tin* tooth of combs: so called because the 
teeth for two combs are cut at one operation, 
the mr tonal being bent over in convex form 
to biing irvirhin langeof the instrument. Af- 
ter the -awing, each tootli is cut separately 
from th*- b.i •]. of (ho opposite comb by means 
of a pliurging-uw 1. 11. 11. Knight. 
twin-pair {twin'pur), n. A pair of cbjeets :il- 
togofhoe similar and erjual and without any 
third— Twin-pair sheet, in prom., the mrfaee of a 
nihil or hL'Io i > on** which meets the conccntifc fcplurc 
in two di tin- t rlo-* d clinch. 

twin-shell (t win'slud), u. One of the pair of 
symmoti ioal shells of the diplcuric nassellari- 
ans. 

twinship (tu in'ship), ?i. [< tin'll 4- -shiji.] Tlie 

charnel* r or relation of being twin. 

The h tit* m c which has pone forth for the severance of 
the two ne isms Jthc limn* -rule Hill anil the Iri«li Land 
bill] i* iru -f-tihli , and . . . tUutirinxhip which hasheeii 
for tin. time di j lit i oils to the hopes of Ireland exists no 
longer. 

(Jlnd-'one, quoted In the Spectator, No. 3035, p. 1133. 

twin-spot 0 win'spot), a. Having a pair of like 
spots: ns, tlie twin-spot carpet, a British moth, 
twin-stock (twiu'siok), v. A beehive contain- 
ing two colonies. Phin, Diet. Apiculture, p. 7B. 
twinter (t win 't(*r), n. [<M E.*/ir/n ter, * twiwinfre , 

< AS. twiwinfre (= MEG. twinUr), two winters 
old, < twi-, two, 4- winter , winter.] A beast two 
winters old. [Prow Eng. and Scotch.] 
twire 1 1 (twlr), r. i. [Also tweer ; = (t. dial. 
(Buy.) zwirrn, cwirrrn, spy, glance; connected 
with swerchf etc., cross: see queer 1 and thwart^.'] 
1. To glance shyly or slyly; look askance; 
make eyes; leer; peer; pry. 


Which maids will twire at 'tween their fingers thus ! 

D. Jonson, Sad Shepherd, ii. 1. 
I saw tlie wench that twired and twinkled at thee. 

Fletcher, Women l’leased, iv. 1. 
The tiveering constable of Finsbury, with his bench of 
brown-bill men. Middleton, Father Hubbard’s Tales. 

If I was rich, I could ticirc and loll as well as the best 
of them. Steele, Conscious Lovers, i. 1 . 

2. To twinkle; sparkle; wink. 

When sparkling stars twire not, tliou gild'st tlie even. 

Shale., Sonnets, xxvili. 
The sun, . . . 

Who with a fervent eye looks through the tunning glades. 
And his dispersed lays coinmixcth with the shades. 

Drayton, Polyolbion, xiii. 1G9. 

twire 1 ! (twir), n. [Also tweer; < twire i, v .] A 
sly glance ; a leer. 

The formal Bows, 

The affected smiles, the silly Cj -words, and Amorous 
TVivr* in passing. Ft her eye, Man of Mode, iii. 3. 

twire-t (twir), n. [= D. iweern = MHG. zwirn, 
zwmn, G. zwirn , twine; akin to (h’/hc 1 .] A 
twisted filament; a thread. 

They put the cocons in hot water, and so stirring them 
about w it li a kind of lod, tlie ends of the silk ticirc? of the 
cocous stick to It, which they laying on upon a turning 
reel draw olf from the cocons. Lode, Ohs. upon Silk. 

twire :{ (twir), r. f.; pret. an<l pp. twired, ppr. 
tinrnig. [Perhaps n dial, form of *twcrc, < ME. 
*thw(rcn, < AS. *thwernn , in comp, d-thweran, 
agitato, stir, = OIIG. (Unran, MHG. twern, G. 
dial. (Bav.) zwenn, stir. Cf. twirl:, twirl.] To 
twist; twirl. 

No sooner doth a yong man see his sweet-heart com- 
ing, lmt lie . . . twires his beard. 

Hurt on, Anat. of Mel., p. 531. 

twireasont (t\vi / re f zn), v. [< twi- 4- reason.] 
A twofold reason, [ltare.] 

You shall pardon me 
For a twi reason of state. 

11. Jonson, Mngnctick Lady, iii. 4. 

twirepipet (twir'pip), u. [< twin i + pipe-.] 
One who peep* or iieer.-; a peepinj- Tom. 

Vou nrc ... a tm repipe, 

A Jeffrey John Bo-pcep ' 

Hutu amt FI , Monsieur Thomas, iii. 1 . 

twirk(lwerk), r. t. [Kreq. of twin-'.] To pull 
or tug; twitch; twill. 

If slice liavi her hand on the pette (pit, dimple] In her 
cheeke, he is twurf uut of ills nmstachios. 

Hrcton, Praise of Vutinnis Ladies, ]». 57. (Davie*, under 

[ pette. }' 

twirk (twerk). n. [< tic irk, i\] A twitch or 
twirl. Jamieson. [Scotch.] 
twirl (twerl), r. [Early mod. E. twj/rlc; < ME. 

* twirlcn (l); cf. D. dw'arlni = G. dial. (Swiss) 
zwirlen, twirl ; prob. connected with AS. thwirif , 
a ehurn-stalV, stirrer, = OIIG. dwiril, MIIG. 
twiril, twirl, ({. quirt, qucrl, a twirling-stick, 
Bav. zwirel, a stirrer. Cf. Icel. thvara, a stick 
\\ it h a scraper at the end for stirring, Gr. ropirr/, 
a stirrer, L. into, a stiiTer (see trowel ); from 
the verb represented by twire •**: see twire 3 , and 
cf. twirk. Cf. also tirt .] I. tram t. To ennso 
to revolve rapidly; spin; whirl; turn round 
and round, usually in an idle, purposeless wav; 
twiddle. 

Leave twirling of your lint, and hold your head up, 

And speak to the lady. Fletcher, Kule a Wife, ii. 3. 
With what ineffable carelessness would he twirl bis gold 
chain I Lamb, Old Actotn. 

To twirl one’s thumbs, to twiddle the thumbs, for lack 
of better employment ; lienee, to do nothing ; be idle. 

l T pon my word, Walter, yoti me pretty cool! Will it 
amuse me, pray, to twirl mu thumb* in your studio? 

IP. 11. iVorn.s, Miss Shu f to, xxiv. 
II. in trails. 1. To move round; especially, 
to revolve rapidly; be whirled about. 

Take botbe your lmndes, and tiryile vpon his |a shceji's] 
eye, and if he he ruddy, mid Italic roul stryndcs in the 
white of tin* eye, than lie Is soiimlc. 

Fitzherbrrt, Husbandry (Lug. Ilialcct Soc.), p. 51. 

I had arrived at veiv ronslderable agility in the waltz- 
ing line, mid could twirl i omul the nmm with him at such 
a pace as made fi.o old gentleman p int again. 

Thackeray, Fitz Boodle's < 'on fesslons, Dorothea. 
Away they Jumped, with more and more vigour, till Mag- 
gie's hair Hew from behind liercaip, and twirled about like 
an animated mop. George Uliot, Mill on the Floss, ii. 1. 

2. To twine; wind; coil; curl. [Rare.] 

So when the wriggling Biiako is sti. itch'd on high 
In eagle’s claws, and hisses in the sky, 

Around the foe his twirling tail lie Mings, 

And twists her legs, and wiithes about her wings. 

Addison, tr. of Ovid's Metamorph., iv. 

twirl (twerl ), n. [< twirl, v.] 1. A rapid cir- 
cular motion. 

He watched tlie wreaths of steam, until, at the special 
instant of projection, he caught up the iron vessel ami 
gave It one delicate twirl, causing It to send forth one gen- 
tle hiss. Dickens, Our Mutual Friend, i. 13. 


2. A twist; a convolution; a curl; a flourish . 

Jem, in all the pi id e of newly-acquired penmanship, 
used to dazzle her eyes by extraordinary graces and twirls. 

Mrs. Gaskcll, Mary Barton, xxi. 
twirler (twer'ler), n. [< twirl 4- -cr 1 .] One 
who or that which twirls. 

Critics [in base-ball] are still looking for the pitcher par 
excellence. Although they acknowledge that the point 
of excellence has been nearly approached at times, still 
their ideal twirler of the diminutive globe has not yet 
made his appearance. Tribune Hook of Sports, p. 81. 

twiscart (twis'kjir), n. Same as tuakar. Scott, 
Pirate, xii. 

twisselt (twis'l), a. and n. [Also twistlc ; < ME 
twiscl , twisil (= MHG. zwiscl), < AS. twi-, etc., 
two: see twi-, two , and cf. twist, etc.] I, a 
Double ; twofold. 

Enhancing, and pride, and tlie slireude wei, and the 
mouth of the twisil tunge I wlate [loathe]. 

Wyclif, Prov. viii. 13. 
II. n. 1. That which is double, as a double 
fruit, or fruit growing in pairs. 

As from a tree we sundrie times espie 
A twissell grow by Natures subtile might, 

And beeing two, for cause they grow so nie, 

For one are tanc, and so appeare in sight. 

Turbcrcillc, The Lover Wishetli, etc. 
2. That part of a tree where the branches sepa- 
rate from the trunk or bole, 
twissel-tonguedt (twis'l-tungd), a. [ME. twis- 
iltungcd; < twisscl 4- tongue 4- -ed 2 .] Double- 
tongued. 

Itcpref forsothe and strif the euel man slml eritagen, 
and echo synnerc enuyous and tivisil-tungid. 

Wyclif, Ecclus. vi. 1. 
twist (twist), n. [< ME. twist, < AS. twist (in 
comp, vucst-twist), a rope, = MD. twist, a forked 
branch, = Icel. tvistr, the two or deuce in cards ; 
also in another sense, = D. twist = LG. twist 
= MIIG. G. zwist = Sw. Dan. tvist, discord, 
strife, odds, = Icel. tvist, in the phrase a tvist og 
hast, scattered to the four winds ; with forma- 
tive - st , < AS. twi-, etc., two: seo twi-. f’f. 
twine 1, Hri/D.] 1. A thread, cord, rope, or the 
like made of two or more strands wound one 
about another; anything resembling such a 
rope or coil. 

Breaking his oath and resolution like 
A twist of rotten silk. Shak., Cor., v. G. 90. 

I saw about her spotlessc wrist 
Of blackest silk a cui ions twist. 

Herrick, l T pon a Black Ticisl Bounding the Arm of the 
[Countess of Carlisle. 

A twist of gold was round her hair. 

Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 
Specifically — (a) A kind of strong, close silk thread used 
for sowing. 

All the fine sewing silk was proved to he free from lead 
or other metal. But we found metal very abundant in 
what is called “tailors’ twist " and “hatters’ twist," espe- 
cially the latter. Urc, Diet , IV. 524. 

(1) A kind of cotton yarn of several varieties. 

Being from two roves in place of one, it [cotton yarn for 
stockings] is called double-spun twist. 

Encye. Hr it., VI. 500. 
(e) In nearing, the warp-thread of the web. E. II. Knight. 

(d) A loaf or roll of twisted dough baked. 

Tn short order tlio dough is turned into twists, high 
loaves, pan loaves, and other styles of the same quality. 

Sri. Amer., N S., LIX, 273. 

(e) A kind of manufactured tobacco made in the form of a 
rope or thick cord. 

2f. A fabric, made with a double and hence 
heavy thread; coarso cloth. Compare twine 1, 
n., 1, and twine*, a. 

No to wear© garments base of wollen twist, 

But with the finest silkes us to aray. 

Spenser, Mother Huh. Tale, 1. 4 GO. 

3f. A forked branch; a twig; a spray. 

On his bak she stood, 

And caughto hire by a twiste, and up she gooth. 

Chaucer, Merchant’s Tale, 1. 1105. 
So long as a sprigge, twist, or braunclic is yong, it is 
flexible and bmvable to any thing a man can desire. 

Stubbes, Anat. of Abuses (cd. Furnivall), I. 7G. 
4 1. Same as fur):. 5. 

A man of common htlgtli might easilie go vnder Ills 
twist without stooping, a stature incredible 
Harrison, Descrip, of Biitain, v. (Ilolinshed s t’hron., I.). 
5f. A hinge. 

And the hern's, ether twistis, of tlie temple schulcn 
grcetli Bowtic. Wyclif, Amos viii. 3. 

6. An intertwining or interlacing; a knot or 
not, or other interwoven contrivance. 

He tames a Heifer, and on either side, 
on either horn a three-fold twist he ty’d 
of Osiar twigs 

Sylnsfrr. tr. of Du Dallas's Weeks, ii., The Handy-Crafts. 

7. A spiral form, disposition, or arrangement, 
such as may 1 >»■ produced by bending round both 
ends of an ohjcM in opposito directions; also, 
spiral or progi f“> dve rotary motion, or the path 




twist 

described by nn objoct. so moving: ns, tlio twist 
given to a bnll in |iifehiiig causes it to curve; 
tho twist of u liilliiird-bnll in ]>luy. 

It lie luwl only iilloiveil for tlie twist ! tint lie Inen't, mid 

so tlie ball goes spinniiiK up striilidit In tlu iilr. 

T. llughe*, To\t\ llmtwi sit bug by, si. w . 
The screw or firM [In liilllnnlsl H nude by stiil i'i„- the 
boll lmv down, with n blimp, sudden ldetv 

litinjc. lint , Itt C..H. 

It Is the twists In tho roils that cause the Item . In :ip- 
rsonr In tho barrels, nml nil iron so twisted Sealed iu- 
tnnscuR. IR. T- dm ner, Tho loin, p 22 n. 

8. Specifically, in tiroarms — («1 Tlie '-[.iral 
formed bv a groove in a ritleil piece; tlie in- 
clination of tbo grooves of n rilled piece to tbe 
axis of tho bore. 

Some of tlie rlllesnm! illlcil cil tlvuinro In Hit* M*nlee are 
made with groove* which hawnxer) alight lirMnl thr 
breech, hut the* /mV Is luerwiFed regnkul) until It u v- he* 
tho muzzle; this I* known in tho Ineivi'dng or gaining 
i’urrosr, MU Raijc , 1- 727. 

If the nude of Incllmtlnii he eiiunl nt nil pdut*. the 
tuM Is sihl to he imtfnim . . If the angle Ituu «•«*•* 
from the hrctch to the imirrle, the fin f 1“ e dhd Incn-.i*- 
im»: If the rt\er«e, ilccivodiig 

Tull nil, Mftim d «»f \i till* r>, ji. ‘ " 

(h) Iron nndsfeel twisted atnl welded together, 
iKciln^a material forgim-baricl*. — 9. Itimi*//.. 
the wiml of tit** bed-joint of cveiy coiir-*** of 
voiissnit-s in a show arch.— 10. In rope, emd- 
]ind tho like, tho way in which tin* spiral 
strands art* laid, tho number of Mraiids, tho 
degree of turn of tho spiral, ote. : a**, tin -** two 
roju n dilTor in thoir Un<t. — 11. A eonvoln- 
timi; a eurvo: n lh*\mo; a hond or turn. 

I nhu* HUuiOkiK'ii the Monilic/'m In in Its tin fine* 
of r< (|ito<i l;i\t r « urn t" It •Mon with thirty *« u is mm. 

lltnfAn/> HPt, Ni« l.nglitid, I M'k 
Know hi* i\»r) fi’-i** r» ml turn "f fink oar «tt 1% * 
hnnight sin nt the i.nnpliuMlnu .dm>"t !«• tin '»r/« "f 
the i hip oral U. D /J«»- , n. >e. I nun, hill 

12. A turning about, ns on a j»i\ «»t or axis; n 
turn ; a twirl. 

\ w till of hh to, nnd a /if*'/ of hh In i*l, 

Nmii jjiM mt to hn «w 1 li i*l ti »thln/ to ilri <1 

r C V- re , A \ hit from St Mdudi* 

13. A wiovhng out of place ; »li*d irtnui; n 
w n iicli : n strain 

Will'll IL’iim nt l.« *|»* the two put. *f the Joint »» 
tirtnh H tin ir |*1 »* •* tint . ti'.’it V tlo )«rk« nml 
fi'i-o i.. w lit. h It tin lltislo h ofilisnrlh lldd* * ™ 
pull them round' r Volf v >t 1h»"1. \ ill 

iiiiu. H> It wax ift* r a hilt d‘ *r e* tw Mln/« In h«th 
»,m to in tlo ibllhl j-’lllaii ■ I i ll» -t tin true 

. It nt turn M util..! I.. It- mnl * ho 

/•/.!»• Me » h. ».l "i 'th *-r . \M\ 1-1. 

Id. 1'iu'urntiM l\ . a pi « tdur Im nt, turn, or 
east; a sanation or p« r\« r-mn irmu the u-u.il 
or normal t \ pi . 

IP oh with m tso On* fling fi**» * In tin mi — th* *«t llth * 
of .inlht r'hip ph i't tm i.o *t. /••:> Mi 1*0 I ml 

\i» « i> lii'ii i h * i iitit*. will hrhi/ n*-«*it n 

no ni »t f »- 1 * *r» i in Ij a* .vi ^ s« lifiw h lit. r us tr »!• In.* 
tlvi' *• o a . s.»o! rultttr* 

\ mi ml.'ht h ii« rsUolhim w llh hi* I.muo*o 1 * f 'i»* 

A Uti'l "f hum i*» * nt» m l '-hi 

/.« -!l lit.* Vhmi»sp.r> 
15. An apjotito for food //•i//|»*-# //. (I’rov. 
Ihig J — 10 A hum d drink, g« in iiunu-d 
from tho spirit whli whudi it i-» eomj.oundo'i. 

1 1 big I 

W In n to went toilif Its ». Kit. Ion thst Ul.’l.l, tin- 
pln-fm * met il> v ill* >1 tuikt > h el «»■ • liVi'i* l"r him 

IMohunh. jsxIi 

17. In th/mtm . a t v. ist-\oloi i!\ . — 18 Innnf/i.; 

(rri A t'»r"ionn! strain or distortion th) A ‘I’h- 
plaeriiiovit along and around a M*t«»w ; a trans- 
lation eoinhiin d with a rotation found an axis 
parallol to the diro« tion *'f ti anoint 1 * > 11 ; in the 
iion-Kuol Mean geonn try, a e«»mpound of two 
rotations ahout emijugati' polni- to tin* ab- 
sfilut*- Dainaccur. twlnt. si . «r o . »••*»» Gaining 
twist, s >tH inriV'O' fet*f Grape-vino twist s*»* 
« h** Rainp and twist. s > , no-;. Black 

twist, a loo • tout Twist drill *•" *nlll Twlnt 
Of the W’rlst, tlo an.Miiuritx «.f «M >11 and riplnn 
Hoa. win h hriap tin* haul ipihkli Into \ »tl m* p-*’l 
Umii*., loin* ipmk mol adroit u*. . J llo huol, .!■ \ 
t» jltj . ka'u 1 . 

twist (tw ml >, r. [f MK. imsttu. u — MI>. 
tiri'itfil, twist; ef. Mil, I). Uri'tt 11 — Midi. Id I. 
tin ti 11 = h\\ tn-tn — Hull. striv, qiinr* 

rel, = Ieid. ti isf/YI, divide, seiitti I* * • e fir »'f, » .1 
I. f/vi/iv. 1. To unite, sis two m more sti.mdh 
or Jilsmienl", by winding one iiImhiI suioIIot; 
henee, to f<»nn by twining «•! ndlmg into a 
single Uitead; spin. 

The Mimlh v t thn \d 

lint ever «phlt r tm’ttrit from In r wua.h 

AVo,H , K. .Inh ii, b. X 1>. 
II was worth while to In* ir tin r*ro »khm mol hollow lone* 
of tin* old j.ul), nnd tin* ]»le»Hint \oler of 1 * 101111 *, min- 
gling In out* firofed thread of talk. 

1 1 author nr, Svun (Jahltf, v. 
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2. To intertwine; interweave; combine, 
rutschood Is strangely joined nnd tm\trd along with 

truth. Bacon, l*h\. dcu! I ’allies, 11., Kxpl. 

Let earth nml hell conspire tlu lr worst, their best, 

And join their tirintnl might. 

Qitarku, Kinhleins, 11. 12. 
His (Cml's] great intention w as to f/mf our duty and our 
happiness together. Bp. Atterbury, .Sermons, I. 11. 

3. Towoave; fabricate ; compose. 

Thmi «h:dt have her. Wns't not to this end 
'1 li it thou began'st to finV hi Hue a Ftorj*'/ 

Shak., Much Ado, 1. 1. 013. 
Contort both lmrji nml lute, nnd frnVf a song 
Pleasant nnd long. 

<r. Herbert, The Church, Raster. 

4. To wreathe; wind; twine. 

Creiit. Mt mlrr, leaf-elnil 1ml l.V*l toughs 
Wi re finVnf gnicefu* round ht r brows. 

Burn*, Tlie Vision, 1. 

5. To bend or l urn spiral! v, ns by causing both 
ends t <» revolve in opposite directions; niter 
in shape so that parts previously in the sumo 
straight line and plane are located in a spiral 
curve; 11 K 0 , to onu*»e to move spirally or with 
a progressive rotary motion, as a ball when 
pitched in a curve, ora billiard-hall when Kng- 
li-hcd. 

Hi nil tint 1* IiIpoiO* nml guli!) 1 I ciy, taking oil m> 
fun' d rip, nml Itri'tni’i It round my Huger, I would not 
gin slip! nr** f**r n dor* 11 ntndi. 

,sfrr; \r. Til it rum Miami), V. '.'If'. 
1b< fountain . . . pi a) lag now 
A /mVi-d Mnke, and now a r.tln of p« atP. 

1’rlnrn*, Prol. 

Oslo r** p ojiitiitisj ban* taiitr f Hut lug 

/.*. /V«r»»or«, Venter, p. |"rt. 


twistle 

6f. To bo parted or cleft, in twain ; be divided, 
severed, sundered, or separated. 

The understand lugo . . . tuyrtrth inn tuo, liuanneme 
w ylnethof one half to god, and of otherlmlf to the wordle, 
Aycnbite of Imnjl (R, R. T. S.), p. ISO. 

twistable (twis'tu-bl), a. [< twist 4* -able.’] 
Capablo of being twisted or turned. 

’lids amendment Is ttnftablc Into nn advice, an imperti- 
nent advice to a foreign nation. 

Ac ip York Tribune, March 28, 18G2. 

twisted (twis'ted), a. [< twist + -crt-.] 1. In 
nitom,, noting a joint of tho legs, etc., 'when 
tlie faces torn! to turn spirally on tho joint, as 
if this had been subjected 
to a twisting force. — 2, In 
hot ., contorted or bent on 
itself. In estivation, same 
us convolute.— Twisted col- 
umn, a fdiaft ro pimped ns to pre- 
neat the appearance of having 
hern twisted. Columns of this 
hum are fnfjuent In minor or- 
ilt rs In ltnmanevq m* architect tire, 
nml occur In worksof thelti'imls- 
rmce. — Twisted eglantine. 

See hunri/ftirUr, l.~ Twisted 
pine, n ptunt* d (line, /’mill con- 
tort n. of tin* w e-tern coa*t of 
Nortli Atnerlra; nl B o, t*. Teocolc 
of Mexico, i\\rn called r«mW**- 
tro/ul pine , — Twisted BUturc, 

In ran/., a Miture In which the 
nlgis'of a wound are pierced 
tr.msMTMl) by a needle over 
which n thread I* wound In tlg- 
ure of-b fonn ; n harelip Future, 
twisted-flower (iivis'ivil- 
llim'rr), it. Hro Strnphttn- 
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of prunred Imiinre ilrit finV/d togl\o .. .. . , 

n*. ir. ir. tinner, -the Him, p. ”*». twistcd-norn ftwis ted- 
0. To.Mirv. ; bi-ntl; .b ill <t: ns, t.. twist n lliimr 1 "’- rn )* ”• lMirltri- 

into a M'ri»elllitie form ; tiristnf like the letter S. 

At Irngtli a gem rith’ti more n till' 
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Cl Iv'rfs 1 f S|. J< l,n I^ilc- 
r in, K< me 


(Jam* flu m n U r *t*» t form m nnl«*»dar. 

(*„--jirr, Tn»k, l l'\ 

7. To tbni-t out of place orfhnpe; eoutort or 
distort; pervert : wrench; wrest; warp; used 
literally or figur.it i\ ely. 

lb, r» r\l . . tlo dumb I'M r<rxtt< r. on ,1 m V, 

\\ Ink In/ Id* »•> * x, and fr** r <if all hi* f ■»«*•* 

7Vno* • n, l.nm • lot and l l dim 
1 r dl If a j--t iplrlttd fhh./t.. tike upn mvi'i «trnlght- 
f <r**ard word* and fro* tin m. 

r.'- HU f, mix Holt, \l 

8. To jirest hard; wring. 

Mu liV* tli h) m h) thr hind and bird loin tint's, 

S» r««*r« 1) tint n«* wl/l»t «*f It wl»t*. 

Ctofe-r, \(t r« hint'B T.ih*, 1 7* l. 

Of. To lop, ns a tree, by cutting oiT braui’hes 
or twig-, fof/i. . I no.— To double nnd twlnt. .**'•• 
«f i * *s To txvist round one's i lit tie) nugcr, t«> imoe, 
tiod 1,* r InHtii n « (n ]•» r»"n)at will. hiM umh rtomph !»■ 
i >.ntr< 1 • r Mjl.j.etl m I* -!! -|.J To txvlnt tho lion's 
tail. s.. t.ul ». - Txvl etc d hit. Cartesian, cubic. n«* 
tie n .»»»* Twisted cun’C. *“ »* rWir ft n/, and. r 
r» nr Twisted Ironwork. !r»-n !•«•. ►trap*. <t<*. 

lr» |*t« d or jdiltid ti /' tie r f->r oritinn util pui|-e« * • the 
mini if a |it«nt‘d ln%« titl *ti Intn-lm •*•! al-.iit 1-7"- 
Twtntcd leather Bf/rr— Twisted net, a nn- 

i hlie in i It letwdf r Unlit/* In dr» • »niikln/. « te . gi n* 

* r.dh of « "Itoii, ;»i.d « i it j 1 of ttin «* thrt-vl* 

il. i »i fro n*. 1. To !»»* intertwined or inter- 
woven. 

1,-. will to know * th' foiVm j string* 
i d ard' nt to nt*. t"tnb|n d, 

W h> n r« nt a*und« r, how tie ) hb * d, 

IIow hiril t'* !«• ri *l/n’d 

)*i »m Ih -I/natlon. 

2. To be wr«*at)ied or coiled; v.iinl. 

ti h»w tie- aim*, tie ««• gn • •!> arm* did twine 
Atnl ntfon/t) fc*»» # at- >nt Id* ) h idle/ w nl*t * 

k'niirf'*, Rmhbtn*. Iv, 12. 

3. To be bent 1 1 ill ml and round Morally; aHo, 
to move in Mich a maimer or with continuous 
revolutions. 

’I te* toll « "tm * ►klrnmtog .uid i along about thr* e 

fi < t from tin* ground. 

T ttujhf, ‘loin Hrown nt Hugh), 11. s. 

1 lit* t'xl h i .Ip full) W nl< in d w ldbt tun'in /, nnd, tdmuld 
uni p irt < "infm in * to fin* # more rnpldl) Hi m nuottn r, n 
mm 1- P >d) with a p dr of tong* to hold that p irt of the 
led, m tint It I* pp 1 1 nt« ■! front In o'iii-i. 

If*. H‘. tinnier, The (Jim, p. 221. 

4. To curve 
or spiral. 

At tiiMin, or win n the li «*rr wnln 
lx fin*h'm; round the p'dnr rtnr. 

Tenivwm, In Meiimrlaiu, cl. 


twisted-stalk (twis (<•.!- 
still:). "• Ken Ulrt iitopus. 
twisted-stick (l 'Vis' I cil-st iU), li. S.'O //.//<•/< rev. 
twister (t« is'ti-r). II. [< MK. Iinr-ltr; < hri't + 

-<r'.l 1 , One who nr tlmt wlik'li tivists. Spi- 

rill. ally — (Ml In vrnrtni, til.' p. non »ho»c in'i npill.m 
II I. In tnl.t or Jilin tlie tliro.i.l. of on.' warp to tlin-e 
of ninitle r. 

N«»w, hi con*< «|U> nee of tin* "rp»x*"k' Cplng tin* tlircnd* 
of Ih.Ui tin* warji* In nmn eat He «»nh r, the " finVer-ln ' 
In* no dllUcnUy In thnUng the prnrwr tlirtad* u» t«I«t 
t,./i tin r. -t. Barbae, Wnxlng, p. .’111. 

(/.) An huplimrnt or ih vie.- u««l fur twbtii.g xnrn*, 
ihp n|* p i i»rd“, * te. fr) In run* , n glrdt r. (if) That which 
|x tw l*tcd or " hlch ltioU * V 1th : 
or hlllhrd 


:h u tw fit, n* a b ill in crlcktt 


’I h«* i*"\ i r j-dnt hitter, tint cunning mail, gm son tnlnm 1 
•low fn'iVr/ T. Uujhrt, 'l..n» brown nt Rugby, II. b. 


•1. 

II.- In* h tried the trie k of pb\ lug w llh ti tdralght lint 
tin* i x.uulier'F iuo*t artful twitterr. 

S’i Mo., X\.\l\. M7. 

(r) 1 hit which tw|*t», w r It Ih *, or contort*. 

He . . . rin through the whole ilectrlc.nl plnninen- 
l*i 1 1 . . . . utilixltigau Induction coll tapp'ditu* the nio-t 
I-.w* rfultmt tniolmitnr) « oiitoitl«»n*nf the ill** as. d Umh. 
\ft* r an * \tr.i \ l/orott* ftrb^r tin iIo**l«trw etild ‘.i> , ** lh»v 
dm * tli it h < 1? ' KUct. B< r. (Rug.), XXIV. IY. 

(()) Hue who trim* tr«*i * h> lopping. r<i/A. .tie;. (*/) A 
bird tint tile* with iwlitlng or zlgng flight, ah the Mdpc. 
2. In the tn nni ifr, tlie inm-r pnrt of the thigh; 
the proper place to r«”*t upon when on horse- 
back. Labrador twintcr. Mr the ipintathm. 

7 ho*e nr) Mini! wlr), cmirpictl) f« it hen d, weather* 
tmmd bird* (wikhIcs kl wlm appear In October and who 
are*. ilh d, pirlnp* h*i dl), Labrador f refer/. 

//. IK Mini * Innd-Iilrd* and Harm -bird* of New l.nglatul 

l(l s 77X P- b>c. 

twisting (Iwis'ling). ». [Verbal n. of /iriV, r.] 
Torsion. 

twin tine-crook (f « is'lin^-icn'il:), ». A tlirow- 
i-rook. 

twistine-forccps (twis'tiiie-f<‘'i''M'ps), »■ In 
.m in/., same as lor.'ton Jow j>s (which see, under 
lorsioit). 

twistingly (twis'ting-li). «*h'. In a twisting 
manner; bv twisting or being twisted. IUtihtj y 
17111. 

tTvisting-macliino (twis # ting-ma-shen'), ». A 
machine fur twisting rope and cordage; a ropo- 
nmehino. 

twisting-mill (twis'ting-mil), n. In s)>inniiu/ f 
... a thread-frame. 

irele ; revolve; move ma circle twist-joint (twist 'joint), n. A joint formed by 

laying the ends of two wires past each other a 
few inches and binding the end of each several 
1 lines round the other wire : much used in Amor- 

To be bent, turned, or contorted; writhe; '(twus'l), r. /. ; pret. and pp. twistlrd, 

]>]ir, tiristliinj. [A freq. of twist.'] To twist. 
Jam if son (spelled twhh\ twusJv). [Scotch.] 
[< twistle^, r.] A twist; 


Mjiiirm. 

'1 he ci Ir lie f irofire; In tlie pang* of «h ath. 

fope, Iliad, xtl. 41- . .. 

It* limb* were guarlid, . . . /iri./iV; down nlnmst to twistlO (twis- 1), ir 
the taitli. Irrina, Sk. tch-lknik, p. -4 47. a wrench. [Scotch. J 

Lit him crj like u woman nml Im W like nn cel. The I.— -*« cause ne’er got sic n Brittle 

Whittier, ilogg Mcgone, I. 


Sin* 1 lm*e min'. 


Burnr, lAva Herds. 



twistle 

twistle 2 (twis'l), n. Same as twisscl. Halliwcll. 
twist-machine (twist 'ma-shen // )j ji. A. form of 
la co -in akin g machine. "E. II. En igh L 
twist-stitch (twisfc'stich), ji. Same' as cord- 
si itch. Diet, of A Needlework. 
twist-tobacco (twist/to-bak’o), n. Soo tobacco. 
twist-velocity (twist/ ve-los'i-H). ji . The state 
of a body at any instant when it has a rotational 
velocity round a certain axis compounded with 
a linear velocity along that axis, 
twisty (twis'ti), ji. [< twist 4- -yi.] See Ilelic- 
tercs. 

twit (twit), v. t . ; pret. and pp. twitted, ppr. twit- 
ting. [Formerly also twite , height: by aphere- 
sis from aiwiti. < ME. atwiten , <*AS. .rtwitau, re- 
proach, < :i t- (> oe at- 1) 4* witan , reproach: seo 
infr.] 1. To reproach; upbraid, especially 
with j»ast follies, errors, or offenses; annoy bv 
reproaches; taunt. 

I t whyte one, T caste hym in the tetlie or in the no«u\ 
Je lay reprouche. . . . This terme is nhn northreiu 

Pahgrare, p 701 

Anti oernmre she did lilm shnrpcly t night 

For breach of f.iitlt to lu*r, which lie had firmely plight. 

Sjwwrr, V. (.) ,\ \ i. l'J. 

Alas ! what should I touch their parents, or f»ri/ them hv 
their other friends? (i. Ilarvcp, Four Letters 

2. To charge or reproach with : upbraid on ac- 
count of; bring forward as a taunt. 

Envy, why f»n7Vf thou me my time’s spuit ill r> 

It. Joii«'ni Poetaster, i. 1. 

Shall they fl\ipi*t<l twit us that Our Father hath taken 
from the chutch what their Patertui'-tri he stowed on it v 
lire. T. Adams, Woiks, I. 

To twit in the teetht, to taunt maliciously . east ollen 
pice fact* or charge s in the teetli of IUau and FI. Wit 
at Sei oral Wcip >n«\ \ . = Syn. Chaf, Mach, etc See taunt K 
twit (twit), n. [< twit, r.] A reproach; a taunt ; 
an upbraiding or gibing reminder or insinua- 
tion. 

rpou Condition tliere he no Twits of the 
Good Mandiputed. IAlwrcgc, Lou* in a Till i, v. 
twitch 1 (twichl.r. [<ME. twieehni. tinchm, nl«o 
twill ‘in (pret. t wight, tiryght , Height * , twiftr), < 
AS. twi> < >a, >, twit oh, pull, = Ld, tiriHcn = 
OHO. "zwn i ht'e, MHO. Cx. zwieh n, fasten with 
nail’ 5 , <-hut in, p<*g, ]dn, grip, nip, twitch; <*f. 
ii.zwirl , n nip. pinch. Cf. tine!;, tirtal.d, ting 2 .'] 

1. tran*. 1. To pull or draw with a Im*ty jeik; 
snatch; jorl: away. 

II Fiu rde anon out of his diethc lie twyyhfr. 

Chaurrr, Troilm-, iv 11'*.". 

Mv cap's quite gnn**: where the villain twitched it, I 
don’t know. *Vi>» Burncg, Evtllna, xxxlv 

v tint Fraud in a clory, and one Pan 
K> :.<1) to tinirh the nymph’s last garment off. 

Browning, 'J he bishop Orders Ills Tomb 

2. To give a short, sudden pull or tug at; jerk 
at; caii'-f to move quickly or spasmodically. 

P( tit An dp , flapping the other shoulder, called out, 
“Courage, my fair *- 011 1 pince you must begin the dance, 
let the hdl op«:» gaily, fur all the rebecs arc in tune." 
tiritrf ing the h du-rat the fame time, to give point to his 
Joke. " Scott, Quentin Lmruurd, \i. 

3. To nip; squeeze; make fast; tic tightly. 
llrUiirttl. [Prov. Eng.] 

];» tin neck FClie hym tirgght c, 

At d ht hjm hange all tiyghte. 

MS. Confab., Ff. 11. 3S f. 117. ( HaUixrrll ) 

S’dj. \ n»J *b i] v r twitch him? 

/Vr-\ 'Hi «roii"h both the gills. 

ft. Jon*on, Alchemist, H. 1. 

Uiry to ifet the offender about the waste with n ton ell 
. . . untill tl t> ln\ e drawn him within the compa *,cof a 
span. ’ Sandy*, Travailis, p. tl*. 

II. uifrau^. 1. To bo suddenly jerked; move 
or contract quickly or spasmodically, as a mus- 
cle. 

Tluy [niovenu nts] vary, In sensitive frogs and with a 
proper amount of irritation, po little as almost toicsernble 
in the|r m.u-hlne-like regularity the performances of a 
jumping-jack, wlio-e legs must twitch wheneviT >«u pull 
the string. IJ'. James, Prln. of Psychol., I. 10. 

2. To carp; sneer; make flings. Compare jcrl: 1 , 

v. 2 . 

Try to barter one with the other amicably, and not to 
twitch and cuip. 

Land or, I mag. Conv., Diogenes and riato. 
twitch 1 (twich), ji. [Formerly also twich; < 
twitch* y r. Cf. Uriel : , twig 2 , ticca/: 1 .] 1. A short, 
sharp pull or lug; a jerk or snatch. 

T f* It him take hold of my flesh, und give me such a 
d< adl> twitch back that I tliought lie had pulled part of 
me after himself. liungan, Pilgrim's Progress, I. 

2. A short, spastic contraction of the fibers of 
muscles; a stitch; a twinge: as, at witch in the 
sido; convulsive twitches; especially, such a 
movement when causing pain: sometimes ap- 
plied to moral pangs. 

So crackt their backe hones wrincht 

With horrid Iwitr/ws. Chapman , Iliad, xxlll. 020. 
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These t icitchcs of Conscience argue there are some quick 
touches left of the sence of good and evil. 

Stilling fleet, Sermons, I. ii. 
3f. A pair of nippers or tweezers. 

Tako therefore a twich of silver, and therewith lift up 
subtilly the angle from the tuniclc, proceeding to thelacli- 
riinoll where it grew, and there cut it away. 

Barrough’s Method of Phgsick (1G24). (Nares.) 

4. A noose attached to a stock or handle and 
twisted around tho upper lip of a horse so as 
to bring him under command when shoeing or 
clipping: an instrument used for holding a vi- 
cious horse. — 5. In mining, a sudden narrow- 
ing of a vein so that tho walls come nearly or 
quite together. [North. Eng.] 
twitch 2 (l wieh), v. A dialectal variant of touch. 
IJalliwrU. 

twitch 1 * (twich), n. [A dial. var. of quitch 2 .] 
The quitch or quitch-grass, Agropi/rum repens. 
The name is also applied to the beiit-grass, Agrostis vul- 
garis, and to a few other grasses, ns the slicep’s-fescuo, 
J'rstuca anna, called black twitch. 

twitchel 1 (twieh'el), n. [< twitch 1 4- -cl.] A 
narrow passage; an alley. Compare twitch 1 , 
11 ., 5. [Prow Eng.] 

All persons passing by tills Tnitchcl arc requested to go 
up or down directl\. without loitering, causing obstruc- 
tion, <tc (/noted in A', and Q , 7th ser., VII. 275. 

twitchel 2 (twichVl), n. [A var. of twi child.] 
A childish old man. Jfalliwrll. [Prov. Eng.] 
twitcher (t\\ ich'er), «. [Formerly also twichcr; 
< twitch 1 + -o’ 1 .] 1. One who or that which 

twitches. — 2. pi. Small pincers. Halliivdl. — 
3f. An instrument used for clinching hog-rings. 
Davies. 

Strong yoke for a hog, with a twichcr and rings. 

Tn^rr, September a lluabamlrj, Husbandly Furniture, 

1st. 17. 

twitch-grass (twieh'gras), it. Quitch-grass; 
twitch. 

twitching (twicIPing), ?/. [Verbal n. of twitch 1 , 
r.] The act of one who or that. which twitches; 
especially, an involuntary convulsive jerking 
of the muscles, etc. See twitch 1 , «., 2. 

On the («v»rstr aoml-tonvulsivc movements, twitching*, 
Jerking*', ami grimaeings nut rarely met with in liyatciia 
I do not dwell. Lancet , IMHi, I. 2Si. 

Fibrillary twitching, irregular spasmodic contraction 
of the fihiils of a mUM-le independent of each other, 
twite U, r. 1. An obsolete form of twit. 
twite 2 t, r. A variant of thwitc. 

They no rokko in what wysc, where no when, 

Nbr how vimoodly they on theyre mete licjite. 

Babrcit Jlooh( E. Ik T. S.), p. 7. 

twite n (twit), 11 . [Said to bo imitative of tho 
cry of the bird.] A kind of linnet, tho moun- 
tain-linnet, Lntaria vwnUum or L. jlavirostris, a 
European bird of the family Fringillid.r , nearly 
related to the redpoll, siskin, and goldfinch, 
twite-finch (twitTineh), 11 . Tho twito. 
twit-lark (twitTiirk), ji. A titlark or pipit. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

twitter 1 (twit'^r), r. [< ME. twiterm, twitren 
= D. l:\ccttcren = OTIG. ziciziron , MHG. zwit- 
ztrn , G. zwitschcrn = Sw. quittra = Dan. Jcvidrc, 
twitter; prob. orig. imitative.] I. intrans. 1. 
To utter a succession of small, tremulous 
sounds, as a bird; sing in bird-notes; chirp. 

Tin* breezy call of Incense-breathing Mom, 

The fiwallow tiritt'ring from the Btraw-buiJt shed. 

Grag, Dlegy. 

2. To titter; giggle. [Obsolete or provincial.] 
IIow the fool bridles ! IIow she twitter* at him ! 

Fletcher , I’iigiini, ill. G. 

3. To quiver; tremble; palpitate; hence, to 
bo in a flutter or fright. [Prov. Eng.] 

My Heart Ttcitters. Bag, Eng. Words (1G91), p. 77. 

IIow the slave tinttrri ' You look not up at greatness ; 
you mind too much the woildly things that are beneath 
you. Brume, Sparagus Harden, Hi. 5. 

To the unhinged toper and the twittering child, a huge 
bulk of black nes* seemed to Rwcep down. 

JI. L Stcven*nn, Scribner’s Mag., IV. 511. 

II. Uans. 1. To sing or utter in bird-notes; 
chirp out. 

Rome small blul, half awake, 

Twittered an early ditty for Ids sake. 

B. U. Stoddard, Tho King’s Hell. 

2. To spin unevenly. [Prov. Eng.] 

To tiriltcr thread or yarn. Bag, Eng. Words ( 1001 ), p. 77. 
twitter 1 (twit'fcr),tt. [< twitter 1 ,!*.] 1. A chirp 
or scries of chirps, as of a bird, especially the 
swallow. 

Hark, ’tis the sparrows’ good-night twitter 
About your cottago eaves ! 

Browning, The Lost Mistress. 

2. A fit of laughter; a tittor, JlaUhccll. [Prov. 
Eng.] — 3. A tremble; a flutter; a general ex- 
citement ; a pother : as, to bo in (or of) a Iwit- 
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ter, or to be in or on the twitters. [Prov. Eng. 
and U. S.] 

I am all of a twitter to see my old John Harrowby again. 
Colman and Garrick, Clandestine Marriage, i. 1. 
This bangin’ on mont’ arter mont’ 

Fer one sharp purpose 'mongst the twitter, 

I tell you, it doos kind o’ stunt 
The petli and sperit of a critter. 

Lowell , Biglow Papers, 2d ser., vii. 

twitter 2 (twit'6r), u. [< twit 4- -cr 1 .] One 
who twits or reproaches. Imp. Diet. 
twitter 3 (twit'.er), it. [Perhaps a dial, corrup- 
tion of flitter 1 or fritter.] A shred; a frag- 
ment: used in tho plural. Ualliwcll. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

twitter 4 (twit'er), n. [A dial. var. of quitter 2 .] 
The rofuso or residuum of tho case of the sporm- 
whalo, a gummy and thready substance left 
when the case is squeezed, 
twitteration (twit-6-ra/shon), n. [< twitter 1 4- 
-ation.] A twitter ; a flutter. [Slang.] 

When they struck up our blood-stirrin’ national air, it 
made me feel all over in a twitteration, as if I was on wires 
a’most, considerable martial. 

Ilaliburton, The Clockmnker, p. 373. ( Enegc . Diet.) 

twitter-bit (twit'er-bit), ji, [Origin obscure.] 
Tho bottom of tho countersink receiving the 
head of tho screw which holds tho blades of 
scissors together. E. H. Knight. 
twitter-bone (twit # 6r-bon), n. [< twitter^, aa a 
var. of quitter 2 , 4- bone 1 .] An excrescence on a 
horse’s hoof, due to a contraction. Ualliwcll. 
twitter-boned (twit'er-bond), a. Affected with 
twittor-bono ; hence, shaky. 

Ilis horse was either clapp’d, or spavin’d, or greaz’d ; or 
lie was ticittcr-bon’d or broken-winded. 

Sterne, Tristram Shandy. 

twittering (twit'tr-ing), JI. [Verbal n. of (irif- 
tcr 1 , t\] 1. Tho chirping of birds; also, any se- 

ries of small, clear, intermitted sounds resem- 
bling tho notes of a bird. 

Pliojbc awoko . . . with the early twittering of the con- 
jugal couple of robins in the pear-tree — she heard move- 
ments below stairs. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, > Ii. 

2. A quivering; a flutter; a state of tremulous 
oxcitemont indicative of alarm, suspenso, de- 
sire, etc. 

A widow which had a twittering towards a second hus- 
band took a gossipping companion to manage the job. 

Sir B. L‘ Estrange. 

twitterlightt (twit'6r-lit), n. Twilight. 

You can steal secretly hither . . . 

At twilight, tunlterdights ! 

Middleton, Your Five Gallants, v. 1. 

twittingly (twit'ing-li), adv. In a twitting 
manner; with taunts. 

In a long letter, having reckoned all his civilities to the 
English nation, lie ticittinglg upbraided them there-with. 
Camden, Ilist. <)uccn Elizabeth, an. 15G9. (Eichardson.) 

twittlet (twit'l), v. t. [A var. of tittle 1 -; cf. 
twitter 1 in sense of titter-.] To chatter; bab- 
ble; tattle. 

His hystoriu . . . twilled . . . tales out of schoole. 
Stanihurst, Epistle to Sir II. Sidney (/Eneid, ed. Arber.Int., 

[p. xi.). 

twittle-twattlet (twit'l-twot^l), ji. [< twittlc 
4* twattlc, or a varied rodupl. of twattlc.] Tit- 
tlo-tattlc; gabblo. 

All that over lie did was not worth so much as the tirit- 
th-t wattle that lie maketh. 

Holland, tr. of Plutarch, p. 85. 
twit-twat (twit'twot), ji. [Imitative.] The Eu- 
ropean houso-sparrow, Passer domcsticus . See 
cut under rasscr. 

’twixt (twikst), prep. An abbreviation of be- 
twixt. 

It shall he cause of war and dire events, 

And set dissension ’twixt the son and sire. 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 11G0. 

'twixt-brain (twikst 'bran), ji. Same as Hwccn- 
braiti. Gcgrnbaur, Comp. Anat. (trans.), p. 503. 
twizzle (twiz'l), v. i. ; pret. and pp. twizzled , 
ppr. twizzling. [A var. of * twisscl v., lit. 
‘double,’ < twisscl, «.] To roll and twist. Hal- 
liwcll. [Prov. Engr] 

If a couple of waxed-ends [in the game of “cob-nut”] 
became twizzled , the hoy who first could shout — 
Twizzler, twizzler ! 

My fost blow — 

look the first stroke when the waxed-ends were untwisted. 

N. and Q., 7tli sen, IX. 138. 

two (to), a. and n. [< ME. two, two, prop. fem. 
and neut., tho masc. being twayc, tweye , twayn, 
twein , tweyn , tweien, tweige, etc. (soo twain), 
< AS. twegcH, m., tied , f., tied, iff, n., = OS. 

tied, two, f., twe, n., = OFries. twcnc, 
m., tied, f. mid n., = D. twee = MLG. twei, twe, 
LG. twee = OTIG. zwene, in., zwo , f., zwei, n., 
M1IG. zm'iif, in., zwo, {., zwei, n., older G. 
zwent, m., zn o. f., zwei, n., now zwei in all gen- 



two 

tiers, = Icel. tcch', m., f'V cc, f., tcim, 11 ., = S\v. 
Ironic , ted = Dim. Iconic, to = Goth. Itciti, in., 
twos, 1'., Iwn, n., = OIr. da = Lilli. (In = l>nss. 
dm, etc., < L. duo (> OF. (Ini, dons, duo, deux, 
F. deux = Pr. did, moil, dims = Hp. dos = 1’;;. 
dims, dois = 11. due) = Gr. iSm = Ski. dm — 
Zend ill’ll, two; root unknown. The word op- 
pears ns a prefix also as ho-, tiri/-, in the crip, 
liiase.form as tmiin, and in iiniiieroiis deriva- 
tives, as twill >, twill' twine' 1 , tillin'-, tirot, hrts- 
sel, Uri:-lc, ele.] I. «■ Olio and one; twiee one: 
a cardinal numeral. 
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(a whip-saw with a handle at each cnil) ; a two- 
liinidiil tloat. (a plasterers’ flout so large as to 
require two men to work it ). 
two-headed (td'hoiPed), n. 1. Having two 
heads or faces on one lioily, as the god Janus 
ora natural monstrosity. 

Now, liy liiu-hraiti'il Janus. Sltali., M. ot V., 1. 1. to. 
2. Directed liy two heads or chiefs; existing 
under two enorilinnte authorities. 

Mr r..ic, liot . . . has tinmcil very irravc ilouhts ns to 
the oral Heat nilvimtnae of a tiru-hriuteil lcKlslatllre. 

II'. Wilton, Coiik. Cov., fv. 


Tyburn ticket 

The Mussulnian’fi eyes danced hcoiomc reels. 

Ilood, Miss Kilmanscgg, Her Fancy Ball. 

two-spee^ (td'spod), (t. In lncch adapted for 
producing two rates of speed — Two-speed pul- 
ley. See doublc-rjired pulley, under jndlcy. 
two-spotted (to'spoUcd), a. ^Notably marked 
with two spots of color: specifying one of the 
paradoxures, Nan (Uni a biuotata. 
two-throw (to'thrd), a. In mcclt adapted for 
producing alternating throws or thrusts in two 
directions: as, a hco-throir crank, 
two-tongued (to'lungd), a. Double-tongued; 
deceitful. 


Bell of jow, to short e with out xxcje, 

In this xlage, slnd telle talcs tin ye. . . . 
And homxxard lie shal tellen othoie tuo. 

Chaucer, (Jen. Frol, to (’. T. r I 


I hate the hco-t any ued hypocrite. 

G. Sandy*, 


Paraphrase of Ps. xxvi. 
Having two teeth ; 


A water was tham bra hy-twene, 

And a brig all oner it elene. 

Holy /.w(i;. j:. t. s ), p. it*'.. 

In two, into two pints ; asunder: u\ to cut a thins i*i #!'•»». 
At its full stretch as the tough utilng lie drew, 

Struck b\ tm arm unsu'ii, it luir-t in tiro. 

I l c/*\ lll.nl, xi. MV 

The two tables. Same n« fuW-vn/ Hu hue (which mc, un- 
der tabic). - To be in two minds. See wind* 

II. II. 1. The numher which consist*? of one 
and one. — 2. A symbol representing this num- 
ber. as 2, II. or ii. — 3. A group consisting of 
two individuals; a duality; a pair. 

Tl»e\ were a culm!) titnu. 

I,i t rd /.ii ((* hlld *> 1* ill id*. Ill 314k 
Apontles who iiiw go out tn frr»*« to n< -nli nil/" the cul- 
ture of the m uiuf ictmlng district*. 

. s *iifi»r</</'/ Ilex , XWVIl -17. 

To be two, to he at \ari.mee or Irrcconclhd, as opposed 
to being of otv 

l* r! i\ mb*, >\ Iiimi did > oil m e j.mr old aei|iciliitmee 
Mr*. i'lotid\ ? \ ou and die or.- fir»\ 1 In :ir. 

Strait, polit. riuiTer'ttlon, i. 

To put two and two together. m e ; mM - Two all. 

St e all 

two-blocks (to'Mi.ks). mb In the position of 
block and block; chock-a-block. 
tWO-clcft it o' kb ft>. a. Ih lid ; di\ ided half-way 
from the border to tin* base into two **ogmcnN. 
tWO-deckcr » to'dck '**i », ii. A x cssol of war enr- 
r\ uig guns on two decks, Siniinuiuh. 
two-edged ito'ejd), a. IlaMlig two edges, nr 
edges on but h sides ; hence, cutting or dice! i\ e 
both w.ins: as. a brim tlynl sw old ; a bro-abtnl 
argument . 

s|n ]i i> i ./ •* b\ II. in n, tin x kllb* bdlisld. s 

/‘Mr/er llmii'irms 1 l. ul« ii ml, lii 4. 

two-eyes n The part ridge- berry : al- 

luding to tie two i al\ \-marks on its double 
fimt. i Lot al. I’. n.J 

two-faced -to'fast , a 1. Having two faces, 
like the Koinan deity .bums, Ibncr— *2. 

] )oiiblc-faced m l lit * ntioii ; double-dealing; 
practising duple it\ 

\\ ho, xx In* <• iii tru»t 

Hit g. nth 1 »A.i tnd wind* "t t>t»(,u- d inm v 

/'/. tch> r (find me 'Ati qut i a of ( til C. 

two-flowered ito'ilmi'crdi, u. Hearing two 
flow ei s a» the « ml, as a peduncle 
twofold it o' I old), a (< fir#» + -fold. The ear- 
lier form was brijubl, i| v ) Ihuibb*. in any 
sense; char.ictM i/ed b\ duality *.r dmibleno-s. 

\ lid s* ii'i lik» the iii \iK\il P.ri ith 
l.rola from Ills l|i«l*^e*»f I«*lh 

I'rmr, Alan, iii 

Twofold point, line, or plane, t«*» eoin.idnit i"dnls, 

Iim s, or pi m« ■*. 

twofold tto'fold), tub', [< tirnfnhl, u. J III a 
double degree; doubly. 

^ i iii ik< him tiriifiJd more the ildtd 
Min- 

two-forked i lo'forkt ), a. HiMiie.l into two 
parts suuiew hat after the manner of a folk; 
dlcliot «»iijous, as the stein of a plant, the tongue 
of a snake, a dci r*s antler, etc. 
two-hand i to' hand ). n Same ns lito-hnntlt d, *J. 
liiirn- ruin'* tin ti'd-r gnid« d him, . and . . . 
m i ithiow luj < 'in ol (Id \lllniiis ? tiMiJ, nun\ a tm> hand 
hu«»id from liltii Sir I\ Stdm ti Ariailii.ii 

tWO-handed (to'lianMcd), a. 1. IlaMlig tw 
hands; bitnanoiis, as man.- 
liands to wold or manage 
swoi d. 

lint tli.it (re- hautbd i nglne [the exenilinm i'k :it| at the 

door 

Stands rend) to Finite once, and fcinite no more 

Mdt»n, I.) i id. is, 1 1M». 

3. Using both liunds equally well; ambidex- 
trous; hence, handy at anything; adaptable; 
generally ellicient. 

A man soon Kanin to hr ttn-hitmlrd In the lm«h. 

Wimtr Mt hillr, (Jood for Nollilng, xx\ H. 

4. Adapted for use by two persons; requiring 
the hands of two persons: as, a two-hamlnl saw 


two-leaved (tb'levd), a. Having two distinct 
leaves, as some part of a plant ; furnished with 

or consisting of two leaves, as a table or a door, two-toothed (td'tdlht), a. 

Isa. xlv. 1. t doubly dentate; bident. 

two-legged (tii # leg f ed or -legd), a. Having or two-valved (td'valvd), a. Bivalvulnr, as a shell 
furnished wit It two legs: ns, hi'n-lnjyal ani- or pod. S vv bivalve, 

mals; hrn-lrfitj((l shears.— Two-legged tree, the two-way (td'wa), (t. 1. In mcch ., having two 
gallowF. IltuinimniF Maiig.J wnvs or passages. — 2. In 

two-line (f<VHi») t «. Ill pn'iifiar/, having a deptli i luv ing a double 


of liodv equal to two lines of the type men- 
tioned or used: us, hm-liur brevier or pica, 
twoling (to'ling), n. [< two 4* -/iiq/b Uf. hrib 
linn.] A twin crystal consisting of two indi- 
viduals. J Karo.] 

two-lippea (td'lipt), a. 1. Having two lips. — 
2. In bot.y divided so that the segments resem- 
ble the two lips when the mouth is more or less 
open; bilabiate (which see, with cut), 
two-licedle (tb'ne'dl), a. Performed with two 
needles.— Two-nccillo operation, a procedure for 
ti nrlnc through the up upie pxilcrior e.ip**ulc, w hlch pome, 
time? Inti rferi ^ « it It ^ Mmi after the extraction of a i ata- 
met il Ii done hy mi ani of two necdlci wIiom* polnti are 
M*p ir.ited after hilng uigngnl In the Mitotance of the 



mode of variation. Thus, 
a surface is a tiro -way 
spread — Two-way cock, a 
cock hy which a Jliild may he 
dhtrllmtod to each of two 
branches or to either of them 
separately, or he entirely Fhutotf. 

-Two-way Bcries, a r erics of 
the form Ao.o d - ''n.i •! Ao»" + 

• ■ • 1 A j,o -I- Aj.i -i- Aj,*j 4- 

... 4 - A«,o -i A-j,i -|- A;,-i 

. . . Such » Ferlci presents no in- 
trhiple peculiarity, hut Is readily 
c ip ildc of IkIdk expressed as an 
ordinary Infinite fciIch. 

twiissle (twtis'l), r. t. A variant of ttci s/k 1 . 
twybillt, n. See hribiU. 


Two w.xy C^<V,. 
a. |»> it e n w.ikIi iletri 
tml'-N»*.»l<’rtf«lwfil r okIics; 

•. I"- items m winch the 
w iter i • i't‘sr-l through 
«.nl> on- f'r.in r h ; d. 
li >n f. r flo**. 


tw'onoss (lil'iic*), n. [< hill + -HI "-.l TIip twyblade (twi'lilad), II. Samo as timtihUidr. , 
statv nr vomlitioii of l.cin^ two; iloulilciii'ss; twychildt, n. An oliwilcto spoiling idtinrlidd. 
iliiplivit v. twyct, ode. See tirir. 

two-parted (li>'|iiir'l-'il).rt. Diparlilo; .llviilril twycr (twi'vr), n. [Also tniicrr, tirirr, tui/rr, 
from Iho l.or.liw iilmosi, but not quite, to Die ami tmir: aeeom. forms of F. tii’/iri, a nozlo; 



••.vv: 


v n If M i'» — Hill 
ivcfo.,: nd i 


ba^e, ns some leaves, 
twopence (td'jiens nr 
tup'ens), «. [</iro-f 
jnnn, pi. of /» an//.] 

1. In fireat Hritain, 
the Mini nr value of 
t\\o pennies, nr oin> 

sixth nf n .shilling.— 

2. An Knglish silver 
coin, also i*alled a 

hatf-aront, of the Value nf two pence (t United 
States ei-nts ) It w.ti l- -in «l b> Pdwiird III. nnd hy 
rttrci < dim; pox i rt liras, hut pin*’*' has luen ptni- K 
uni) ns inaund) iii«um > 

If ) mi do n«.t all Mew like trill tin']*ncsi to me, . . . 
hi lh x i’ led the word of tin' Ichlr. 

.s?,ut., •_* ii. n. iv., iv. 3. r:.. 

3. An lhiglisli copper coin nf the reign nf 
(Jcnrge Ilk, nf the Value nf two pence, issued 
in 17P7. Twopence- «-r twopenny-grasa. s.un» ns 

t.rrh fl'■•7-*MlV. 


ef. hti/att, n ]«])(•: sc*e tnrd, bid.] A tube or 
pipe through which tin* blast of air enters a 
blaM-furnacc. In Idast fiirimceixvorklngxvllheold air 
this pi*-u f direct fn'in the hloxx Inc-emrlue Into the “hl'ist- 
iiriln’* or ,, hor>c»hnr.|n’ilti *' (a circular pipe iicarlx Mir- 
rounding the hearth mi the out.Mde), and thence thimigh 
the tw) » rs into the furnace. W In n the lmt hl.et is u«id 
pm* unions haxc to he taken toarexmt thetw)irs from 
inciting, and thh Is done h) making them holh.xx inineat- 
< d uim s through which a Mippl) of wat.r i' eoiiMantly 
i Irculatlng. In the po call'd ••scotch txxxer," which is 

abo much usi d, Inst, ad of a trune.xti d cone tin re Is a Fpiml 

xxr«.ught-lron tu!>«* luclond In a cast-iron c.olng, thioiigh 
XX hlch tube water 1st outliitiall) Mowing, (’opp.rand pln>s- 
pliot tironre tiax e nbo hn n list tl fortxx'xir*. Abocalhd 

tur.ir«n. S> c cut under nnfltiny-fumao’. — Twj'Cr arcll. 
St o arch > , 

twyTallowt, r. t. Sim twiMtuw. 
txvyfoil, o. Sec tiri/od. 
twyforked, Sr tiriforlul. 
twyformert, S'c hn/nmud. 
twynt, txvynnct, Vnrinnts of tin'll-. 
Twync's case. Soomwi. 

All oM Hpollin^ of tid . 


twopenny (tb'p.m'i «;r ^tiipVi'-i). II. mill »• [< r ' f <'m i:.-fvV' -/ i'.TaS. ifi.J, etc., a Miflix, in 

pro + je iiioi. ] I. ,i. (inj,oviiliioof i t"op..„.i., J7 ^ s ,., ( ' ilocmlo,' = 

(loth, /if/ ; a form of ha, us(*d in numerals: 
see b n, and the w ords bmi ft/, etc., as eited.] A 
termination of immerals — namely, in brntfif, 
thirty, forty, fifty , sixty, sn-nity, nyhty, ninety , 
originally meaning ‘ten* {(irmly, ‘twain tens, 1 
thirty , ‘three tens/ ete.). 


.. -nee, mean; vulgar; of little worth. 

II, n. A kind of boor or ale, so called be- 
enuse originally sold at twopenee a quart. 

'I lib o-rt of !i<|m»r |p xlc nh l xx.ts prim Ip dlx emoumed 
bx the g. ntrx . til.- \h ttlxlhr Mid it at Id tin- cpl irt, 
Uiid. r the lixmc of (ir<-/-*»m7 

.S'. /h*ir» (/, Tans In I'ngland, IV. 1 L‘ _k 


tyro-pctnlcd (•'i'iii’Ciil'1), «. lHp-t..l«„s '„,v- -V;/ f< 


of In 11 than \mir* 
Mat. will If*. 


ing two distinct petals only, 
two-ply (tb'pli ),o. 1 . Uompo'-od of t w o s| muds, 
ns coni. — 2. Of textile fabrics, consisting of 
two webs woven into one another: as, a hro-jtly 
carpet. — 3. In nmnufaetured articles, consist- 
ing of two thicknesses, us of linen in a tiro-yly 
collar or entT. - Two-ply carpet, an Ingrain carpet in 
xx hh )i tlm xx « h l« dmihlr, • ipIi w i h h x\ Ing a xx i ft and xx arp 
i*»:irr:iag' d as toh«* Intor.'h itig< xbh\ thexxarps h» Ing nils* d 
alt. riextcl) jxIhix v each ot In t ns tlichlmttlc I* thrown. Ux 
thb m t «!is a dlx « r*lt) of i . dor m ») he plod need on t It In r 
Hirin' e In the thn c t»1y or triple Ingrain earpxt three 
xx< t.s rue eonddm d Abocalhd i\iddennin*trr. 

2. Kefpiinitg two two -ranked (to'rangkt), ((. In but. and rant., 

as, a ticn-lntn<{nt alternately disposed on exactly opposite sides 

of the stem so as to form two rows; bifurious; 
distichous. 

tWO-SCCded (bVso'ded), ((. In but., dispermous; 

containing two seeds, as a fruit. 
tWOSOinC (tb'sutn), a. ( = Se. beasinne, hracsninc; 
< tiru + .xoaie.] 1. Being or constituting u pair; 
t wo. 

If ne knil-xx If e pouM fill her aelghhour’a match they wad 
ha.-tin fi/fM.»Mie o' them Into tin* Parliament IIoummi I.mx- 

1, mu Scott, Hoh U.i), xlv. 

2. Twofold; double; speeifieally, performed by 
two persons, us n daneo. 


.(/ «— S<p. -tint! — 1 ‘g. •ilaite = It . ~ta, -fate, -tatlc, 
< 1j. -(ft.v {-bit-), usually pn ceiled by a stem- 
vowel -i- (-» tns, > K. -tty), a stiflix used to form 
abstract nouns from adjectives, ns in ayilitas, 
agilit v, (. aifili'i, agile, tnniita •>. goodness, ^ bonus, 
good, unita*, oneness, < ti n us, one. etc.] A suf- 
fix' appearing in many abstract nouns taken or 
formed from the Latin, as in ayility, anxii ty, bt- 
iiitjnib /, huinanitif , unity, ete. It I* eemnmnl) pre- 

e. ilcd.’uR In time eases, hy a sti m-xuxxt 1 -/• (the teimina- 
1 1 . hi • it i/ tu Ing mi common us to bvofU n used its nil l.nglidi 

f. irrnatlxe); hut In huiu* xxonls the original xowel hasxlis- 
nppc.irid. ns In hottuty, loyalty, H"talty. * tx - ., mint is- 
bod In the tat 111, rb in' lib, rtn, rtu, » to. In Mine 
xxurils the Hilllx |h not lvcngiilzed n* Hieh. as in city. 

tyallt, n. [Perhaps irreg. < tit 1 , formerly tyc, 
+ -al (?)•! A bell-rope, or something tied ton 
bell for ringing it. 

The great hell’s clapper xx:c? fallen ilnw n, the tyall was 
broken, hi that the tihlmji could not he rung into the 
town. Latimer, Oth Serin, hef. Fdxv. VI., IMP. 

Tyburn ticket. A eertifieate formerly given 
to tire prosecutor of a felon to conviction, tho 
original jiroprietor or first assignee of it being 
exempted by a statute of William III. from all 
parish and ’ward ollices within the parish or 
ward where the felony had been committed. 



Tyburn tippet 

Tyburn tippetf. Seo tippet. 

Tyburn tree. Seo tree, 

Tyche (ti'ko), n. [< Gr. To*//, personification 
of Text/, fortune.! In Gr. myth., the goddess 
of fortune, a divinity whose protection was 
bolievod to assuro prosperity, wealth, and good 
luck: often in the form Agathc Tycho (Good For- 
tune). Compare agathodiemon. 

Tychonic (ti-kon'ik*), a. [< Tycho (see def.) + 
-it-ic.] Pertaining to Tycho Brahe, a famous 
Danish astronomer (1546-1G01), or to his sys- 
tem of astronomy. 

The Oopernic>» hypothesis more probable than the 
Tychtnuc. Sir Hamilton, Metaph., x. 

tycoon (li-k»»n 7 ), //. [Also tnikim , tot coo it; < 
Jap, Inikun, ‘great prince/ < Chines' -4 ta, great, 
+ kiun, prince: *- lid to have been coined in 1854 
by a preceptor of Iyesada, the shogun, as a fit- 
ting title lor lii« master in the treaty which lie 
was then concluding with Commodore lVrrv. 
The phrase, however, seems to have been used 
much earlier, having been applied to Iyemitsu 
(lG2P»-49),the third of the Tokugawa shoguns, in 
a letter sent by his government to Corea, in or- 
derto impress the “ barbarian*’ Coreatis with his 
greatness.] The title by which the shoguns ot 
Japan were known to foreigner*- from tin* sign- 
ing of the treaty negotiated in IS' .14 by Commo- 
dore Matthew Perry, on behnlf of the United 
♦States, and Iyesada, the sliogun and supposed 
“temporal emperor*' of Japan, to the end of 
the shoguTiatc in 1SGS, but never recognized by 
the Japanese. 

The style 77? t Kvn, Great Prince, was borrow ctl, in order 
to convey the bln of sovereignty to foreigner*, at the time 
of the conclit-ion of the Tieatlc*. 

Milford, Talcs of Old Japan, p 5. 

tycoonate (ti-ko'nfit ), n. [< tycoon + -ati *'•.] The 
shogunate. 

tydet, ». An obsolete spelling of tide*. 
tydvt, //. An obsolete spelling of tidy-. 
tyes r. An obsolete or archaic spelling of / < 1. 
tye 1 (ti), /?. 1. An obsolete or archaic spoiling 
of //V 1 . — 2. Xant ., the part of n topsail-halyard 
which passes through a block or sheave-hole 
at the masthead, and is attached to the vard. 
— Peak-tye. Sce/*v?n. 

tye- (ti), ?/. [Cf. ty< -, p.] In tommy, a kind of 
narrow huddle used with a quick' current of 
water for rough] v washing tin or lead on*. 
[Eng.] 

tye- (ti), r. t. ; pret. and pp. tyrd, ppr. tying. 
[Perhaps ult. < AS. thiccdn, wash: see fom/L] 
To wasli with the tye, as ore. Compare /?/#-, n. 
tye-block (ti-blnk)’ n. In heavv ships, a block 
on the topsail-yard through winch the tye is 
rove, the standing part being made fast to tin- 
masthead. 

tyert, h. An obsolete spelling of fieri, tm r '. 
tye-wig, 7<. A variant of tie-trig. 
tyfoont, n. An obsolete spelling of typhoon. 
tygt, u. An obsolete spelling of tig. 
ty^ert, ». An obsolete spelling of tiger . 
tying (ti'ing), n. [Verbal n. of fit 1 , r.J The 
act of fastening with a string, rope, or chain; 
also, a fastening: as, the tymgs were of blue silk, 
tykt, r. An old spelling of tirlA. 
tyke 1 , u. See tih 2 . 
tyke 2 }, n. An obsolete form of fir/. 2 , 
tylarus (tiUa-rus), />.; pi. tylon (-ri). [< Gr. 

re/or, a knot, knob.] In onnth ., one oi the 



ealloiiH pads or cushions on the under side of 
the toes. Snell balls of the toes nre little apparent or 
non-existent in hiids with soft skinny feet, hilt well 
marked in most perchors whose toes are horny, and espe- 
cially prominent in birds of prey, 
tylet. An old spelling of tilrl, tile”. 
tyleberry (li1'b«i* r i), n. TJie coral -pi ant, Jatro - 
JiliO multi fida . Its r ceils have properties like those 
of the physic-nut (n<*e Jatropha), anil it is sometimes 
called French physic-nut. 
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Tylenchus (ti-leng'kus), n. [NL., also Tylclcn - 
chits (Bastian, 18G5), < Gr. tv/ og, a knot, knob, 
+ a spear.] A genus of minute para- 

sitic nematoid worms, of the family Anguillulidnz. 
Some of them do much damage to crops, as the wheat- 
worm, T. tritici, which causes the disease called car-cockle 
and pi trpfrx, and T. devastalrix, the stcm-ecl worm of elover. 
Some of these worms were early known as vibrios, anil they 
were formerly placed in the more comprehensive genus 
Anyuillula. 

tyler, //. An obsolete or archaic form of tiler. 
Tyler ism (ti'ler-izm), n. [< Tyler (see clefs.) + 
-ism.'} 1. A phase of New England Calvinism 

named from Dr. Bonnot Tyler of Connecticut 
( 1 /So — IS.jS). It rcafllrmed the positions of the older 
Calvinism concerning divine sovereignty, as against the 
positions of Tajlorism. Out of I)r. Tyler’s controversy 
with Dr. Taj lor of New Ilavcn grew the theological semi- 
nary now at Hartford, Connecticut. 

2. In U. S. politics , tho methods of President 
Tyler. See Tylcrizc. 

Tylerize (tITer-iz), v. i . ; pret. and pp. Tyler - 
iztd, ppr. Tyjeriziug. [< Tyler (seo def.) + 
-ire.] In U. S. politics , to follow the example 
of President Tyler (1841-5), who turned against 
tho Whig party, to which he owed his office; 
become a renegade to one’s party while hold- 
ing an office conferred b}’ it. 

The Democratic party evidcntlj had two ways of return- 
ing, or tijing to return, to otllee and power. They might 
citliei assail multilist at the V ilm inist ration, or else per- 
suade the Executive to Tylertze. The Xation , I. 227. 

tyli, n. Plural of tyhis. 

tyllt, tyllet, prep. Obsolete forms of till 2 . 

tyllett, m. See (diet 2 . 

Tylopliora (ti-lof'o-rii), ;/. [NL. (R. Brown, 
ISOS), front tbe thick fleshy segments of tho 
staminal corona; <Gr. ri /of, a knot, knob, 4- -^o- 
/>or,< Qiptv = E. 1)/ a rl.J A genus of gamopeta- 
lous plants, ol the order Asclcpiadaccic and tribe 
MftrsdniH o\ It is characterized by a somewhat wheel- 
shaped coiolln with a comua of live fleshy scales laterally 
compressed and introrselj ailuatc to the stamen-tube, 
and by small globose or ovoid pollen-masses. There are 
about in hpi cics nntiM S of Africa, Asia, and Australasia. 
Tlicj an* shrubby or heibaceous twiners, or rarely pnr- 
tbillj erect, they bear opposite leaves and small cymose 
tlowi-rv. T (Ilojnt) harbata is sometimes cultivated, for 
T. a'thwntira, sec Indian ipecac, under ijwcac. 
tylopod 1 1 i ' 1o-|m id ), a. and n. [< Gr. ti / or, a knot, 
knob, callus. 4- toiV (rrod-) = E. foot.] I. a. 
Having padded instead of hoofed digits; having 
the ends of the digits like pads; of or pertaining 
to the Ti/lojindn ; phalangigrade, as a camel. 

n. ». A member of the Tylopoda , as a camel 
or Hama. 

Tylopoda (ti-lop'i»-«lji), n. pi. [NL. (Illiger. 
1S11, as a family of his Jhsiilca): seo tylopod .] 
Tho tylopod or plmlnngigrado artiodactyl ru- 
minants, represented by one family, tho Came - 
tidsc. 1 be f< «*t me tylopod . the lower part of the thigh 
iHcxseitid fiom the trunk of the body; the lower canines 
nre kpcci.di/i d . the lateral upper incisors are persistent; 
tin stomach is incompletely quadripartite ; mul the pin- 
emt.i Is diffuse. More fully called Pccora tylopoda, and 
abn Phnlangiyrada. 

tylopodous (tl-lop'o-dus), a. Sumo ns tylopod. 
tylosis (ti-16'sis), o '. ; pi. tyloses (- soz). [< Gr. 
-i/o f, a knot, knob, eallus, + -o.vi.v.] 1. In hot., 
a growth formed in the cavity of a duct by tho 
intrusion of the wall of a contiguouscell through 
one or more of the perforations of tho duct. 
— 2. An affection of the eyelids characterized 
by an indurated thickening of their edges. — 

3. Same as Icucoptncia. — 4. Callosity, 
tylostylar (lUo-stUlijr), a- tglostylc + -nr 2 .] 

Of or pertaining to a lylostylo; resembling a 
tylostyb*; knobbed at one end and pointed at 
tin* other, like a dressing-pin. 
tylostyle (li'lo-stil), n. [< Gr. rv?or, a knot, 
lump, knoli, + nn /or, ;i pillar: seo style 2 .] In 
sponges, a supporting spicule of cylindrical 
form, knobbed at one end ami pointed at the 
other. 

tylostylus (tl-lo-stiMus), ??.; pi. tylostyli (-11). 

(NL. : s«*e hfltnth/fc.\ A tylostyle. 

Tylosunis Mi-lo-su'niH), n. [NL. (Cocco),irrcg. 
\ Gr. ti /or , a knot, lu:nj), + «»yi»x, a tail.] A go- 
ons of garfishes, of thu family Ilelonidic, differ- 
ing from Ih lone in I lie absence of gill-rakers and 
vomerine teeth. These gms are comparatively large 
(3 or -I feet long) voracious llshcs of most seas. The spe- 
cies are uiimcious, ami Bonn* of them, as 7’. Innyiroitm 
(oi nutria ux), an* knmvn as bilhjhh and net dlc-Jhh, Horn 
the long Bharp Jaws. See cut under lielonidiv. 

tylotate (U 7 lo-tat), a. [< tylote + -ri/rl.] 
Knobbed at both ends, as n spongc-spiculo ; 
having the character of a tylote. Sollas. 
tylote (ti'lot), n. [< Gr. rvAur/ir, verb. udj. of 
tv?.oui>, make knotty, < rCAor, a knot, knob.J A 
tylotate sjionge-spicule ; a simple spiculur ray 
of tho inonaxon biradiate type, or a rhabdus, 
knobbed at each end. A tylote knobbed at one end 
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and pointed at the other becomes a tylotoxea or tylo- 
style. Sollas. 

tyloti, n. Plural of tylotus. 
tylotic (tl-lot'ik), a. [< tylosis (-ot-) + -ic.] Of 
or relating to tylosis. 

tylotoxea (ti-lo-tok'se-it), ??.; pi. tylotoxeic (-e). 
[< Gr. tv'aot6<;, knobbed, + bf-'v c, sharp, keen.] 
A tylote knobbed at one end and pointed at 
the other; a tylostyle. Sollas. 
tylotoxeate (ti-lo-tok'se-iit), a. [< tylotoxea + 
-rtfc 1 .] Knobbed at one end and pointed at the 
other, as a sponge-spicule of the rbabdus type ; 
having tho character of a tylotoxea. Sollas. 
tylotus (ti-16'tus), n. ; pi. tyloti (-ti). [NL., < 

Gr. rt^MTOf, knobbed : see tylote. A tylote. 
tylus (ti'lus), 7t. ; pi. tyli (-li). [NL.,< Gr. tvXoc, 
a knot, knob, lump, protuberance.] In heter- 
opterous insects, a central anterior division of 
tho upper surface of tho head, often projecting 
in front, and separated by depressed lines from 
the two lateral lobes, 
tymbalf, 7i. See timbal. 

tymbalont (tim'ba-lon), n. A false form of 
tymhal. 

War-music, bursting out from time to time 
With gong and tymbalon's tremendous chime. 

Moore, Lalla Rookh, Veiled Prophet. 

tymp (timp), v. [Shortened from tympan or 
tympanum, j 1. In the blast-furnace, tho crown 
of tho opening in front of the hearth, a little 
below and in front of which is the dam-stone. 
The tymp is sometimes a masonry arch (the tymp-arcli), 
sometimes a block of refractory stone (the tymp-stone), 
and sometimes a hollow box or block of iron (tbe tymp- 
platc) through which water is kept constantly circulat- 
ing, so as to protect it from the heat and the corrosive 
nction of the slag. 

2. In coal-mining, a cap or lid ; a short piece of 
timber placed horizontally for supporting tlio 
roof. [Eng.] 

tymp. An abbreviation of tympano or tymjiani. 
tympan (tim 7 pan), n. [Formerly also timpan, 
timpano; < F. tympan = Sp. timpano = Pg. tim- 
pano, tympano = It. timpano = lr. Gael, tiompan 
= W. tympan, a drum, timbrel, ctc.,< L. tympa- 
num, < Gr. Tvy-avov, poet, also tvttcivov, a drum, 
roller, area of a pediment, panel of a door, etc., 
< Ti-TTren', beat, strike : sec type. From tbe same 
source are tympanum, timber a , timbre 3 , etc.] If. 
A timbiel or drum. Hailey. — 2. An ancient 
Irish musical instrument, the oxact nature of 
which is disputed. Probably it had strings, and 
was played with a bow, thus resembling the 
crowd. 

It should he remarked that the [Irish] tympan was not 
a drum, ns was formerly supposed, but a stringed instru- 
ment, and by the researches of the antiquary O’Curry it is 
proved to have been played with a bow*. 

Sir II. P. Sfcirarf, in Grove’s Diet. Music, II. 20. 

3. A stretched membrane, or a tense sheet of 
some thin material, as that of a drumhead. 

This [carbon] lozenge is pressed gently by a tympan. 

Greer, Diet. Electricity, p. 170. 

4. In a printing-press having a platen, a framed 
appliance interposed between tho platen and 
tho shoot to bo printed, for softening and equal- 
izing tho pressure, by means of blankets bo- 
tween its two parts, tho outer and the inner 
tympan. Tile latter has a frame fitting snugly into that 
of the former, and both are tightly covered with parch- 
ment or strong linen cloth. In a haml-picss the tympan 
is hinged to the outer end of the bed, lias the fiisket fixed 
by hinges to its top, receives the sheets to be printed, and 
completely covers the bed when folded down upon it, the 
platen, when lowered, lltting into the frame of the inner 
tympan. Sec cut under printing-press. 

5. In anat., a tympanum. — 6. Inarch,, a tym- 
panum.— Tympan of an arch, a spandrel. [Rare.] 

tympana, n. Latin plural of tympanum. 
tympanal (tim # pa-nal), a. [< tympan(um) + 
-al.\ Same as tympanic. 
tympani, n. Plural of tympano. 
tympanic (tim-pan'ik), a. and?/. [< tympav(um) 
+ -/«.] I. a. 1. Of, pertaining to, or resembling 
a tympan or tympanum ; similar to or acting 
like a drumhead. — 2. In anat., of or pertaining 
to (ho tympanum: as, the tympanic cavity. 

The M tympanic wing ” of tho cxoccipital [cartilage in 
birds]. Encyc Prit., III. 702. 

The tymjmnic sense . . . comes in to ludp here. 

U’. James, Prin. of Psychol., II. 201. 
Tympanic artery, a small branch of the internal max- 
illary artery, which passes through the Glnscrian fissure 
to he distributed to the structures within the tympa- 
num and to the tympanic membrane.— Tympanic bone. 
Sec IT. See also temporal bone, under tcngioral-. — Tym- 
panic cartilage, a grist lj prolongation of tbe carti- 
lage of the rmti r ear, attached to tbe circumference of tbe 
bony external auditory meatus.— Tympanic cavity, the 
drum of the ear. See fi/m/irmimi, 2.— Tympanic mem- 
brane, the ill um-membrane of tbe ear — a membrane 
Bti etched jnuiv, the bottom of the external auditory 
meatus, s« p uat mg tin cavity of that meatus from that of 
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the tympanum, and connected with the malleus In a mam* 
mal or with the quadrate bone in a bird. It is very su- 
perficial in the liumnn Infant, where the tympanic bone is 
merely annular, and in those animals in which this bone 
is rudimentary or wanting; but it is generally situated 
at the bottom of a deep tube. See cuts under tympanum 
and earl. — Tympanic nerve, a branch of the glosso- 
pharyngeal, which enters the tympanum through a canal 
of the temporal bone to supply the mucous membrane 
of that cavity and of the Eustachian tube. Also called 
Jacobson’s ami Andcrsch's nerve.— Tympanic notch. 
See notch. — Tympanic pedicle, the suspcn«orium of 
the lower jaw in ilshes. See cjritympanic. — Tymp ani c 
plate, the lamina of bone which forms the anterior wall 
of the tympanum and external auditory meatus, and the 
posterior part of the glenoid fossa.— Tympanic plexus. 
See plexus. — Tympanic resonance, tympanitic reso- 
nance (which see, under resonance). — Tympanic ring, 
an annular tympanic bone or cartilage, to which the tym- 
panic membrane is attached. This bone of the car maybe 
a permanent complete ring, or may form an incomplete 
circle. In either case. It may characterize only the embryo 
or the infant, and grow into a tubular form, or may be in- 
flated as a tympanic bulla, sometimes of enormous dimen- 
sions. In man the ring is at first simply annular and 
incomplete, so that the ossicles of the tympanum are 
readily seen from the outside of the skull of the infant; 
it acquires with age a tubular form, and becomes nnky- 
loscd with other elements of the temporal bone. 

II. n. I. A l)ono of the ear of man awl mam- 
mals, supporting the tympanic membrane, gen- 
erally annular or tubular, forming most of the 
meatus auditorius externus, or external audi- 
tory passage. Its outer extremity is known in human 
anatomy as the external auditory process; it is annular at 
birth, subsequently becoming elongated and cylindiic. 

2. Below mammals, in animals in which the 
true tympanic is rudimentary or wanting, tlio 
quadrate or pedicellate bone, the representa- 
tive of the malleus: tlio suspensorium of tlio 
lower jaw, or especially its uppermost piece, 
the hyomandibulnr or cpitympanic : so called 
by some who suppose it to bo the tympanic 
bone, from the fact that it in part supports 
the tympanic membrano. See quadrate, 

3 (rt), hyomandtbular , cpitympanic, and other 
compounds of tympanic there cited. — 3. In 
ornith sometimes, the tympano-occipital, con- 
sidered as the true representative in birds of 
the tympanic of a mammal, 
tympanichord (tim'pa-ni-kord), v. [< NL. 
tympanum + Gr. \opAy, a string.] That branch 
of the facial nerve which traverses the tjm- 
. panum; the so-called chorda tympani. See 
chorda. Couch, 1387. 

tympanichordal (tim // pa-ni-k6r'dal), a. [< tym- 
panichord + -«?.] Of or pertaining to the tym- 
panichord. Coucs. 

tympaniform (tim'pa-ni-form), o. [< NL. tym- 
panum + L .forma, form.] Kesembling or hav- 
ing the form of a tympanum ; stretched like a 
drumhead: as, a tympaniform membrane. Hux- 
ley, Anat. Invert., p. 378. 
tympanism (tiin'psi-nizm), n. [< Gr. Tvpxavov, 
a drum, + -wm.] In pa that. , distention by gas. 
tympanist (tim'pa-nist), n. [< Gr. rvpiravov, a 
drum, + -is#.] One who plays a tympan or 
drum. [Rare.] 

“ Why is the Timpan called TImpan Nftimh (or saint’s 
Timpani, and yet no saint ever took n Timpan into his 
hands? J “I do not know," said the timpanist. 

O'Curry, Anc. Irish, II. xxxi. 

Tympanistria (tim-pa-ni>i / tri-il), 71. [NL. 
(Beichenbaeh, 1852), < Gr. rv/imrioTpia, £ein. of 
TVftrzavtcm/;. a drummer, < ri u -amv, a drum: see 
tympanum .] 1. In ornith., n monotypic genus 

of Soutli African doves. T. bicolor, the tambourine, 
is credited with a peculiar resonance of voice or sort of 
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ventriloquial effect (whence the name). It is extensively 
whitish, with black-tipped wings and tail, and inhabits 
woodland. 
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2. In entom.j a genus of hemipterous insects. 
Stab 1861. 

tympanites (thn-pa-m'tez), n. [NL., < L. tym- 
panites, dropsy of the belly, < Gr. Tv/nravims, of 
or pertaining to a drum, < rvp~avov , a drum: 
sec tympanum .] Distention of the abdomen 
caused by the presenco of air either in the in- 
testine or in the cavity of the peritoneum; ab- 
dominal tympanism.— Uterine tympanites, tym- 
panism of the womb ; physometra. 

tympanitic (tim-pa-nit'ik), a. [< L. tympani - 
liens, one who is afflicted with tympanites, < 
tympanites, tympanites: see tympanites.'] Per- 
taining to or of the nature of tympanites. 

Since then all he had eaten or drunk or done had flown 
to his stomach, producing a tympanitic action in that or- 
gan, II. Kingsley, Haven shoe, xii. 

Tympanitic dullness, the quality of a percussion-notc 
in which the resonance is subnormal and in which the 
vesicular quality is absent. — Tympanitic resonance. 
See resonance. 

tympanitis (tim-pn-ni'tis), n. [NL., < iympa- 
n(mn) + -itis. Cl. tympanites.'] 1. Inflammation 
of tlie lining membrane of tbo tympanum, or 
middle oar.— 2. Incorrectly, tympanites. 

tympanizet (tim'pa-niz), v. [< Gr. TV/nravi&tv, 
beat the drum, < -ufiimvm, a drum: see tympa- 
num.] I. trails. To make into a drum. Olcy, 
Life of G. Herbert (1071), M. 2. b. (Latham.) 

II. iutrans. To act the part of a drummer. 
Coles. 

tympano, «. See timpano. 

tympano-Eustachian (tim ,/ pa-n6-u-sta'ki-an), 
a. Of or pertaining to the tympanum and the 
Eustachian tube. 

tympanohyal (tim^pa-no-hi'al), «. and a. [< 
tympan(nm) + Jnj(oi<t)~+ -ah] “I. n. In cool, and 
anat., a small cartilage or bone of man and 
somo other mammals, recognizably distinct at 
an early period, subsequently fused with its sur- 
roundings, constituting one of the elements of 



Visceral Arches of Chondrocranmm of Human Fetus at third month, 
somewhat diagrammatic, enlarged, 
i, preoral (palntopterygoid) arch; 2 , first postoral (mandibular) 
arch ; 3 , second postoral (hyoidcan) arch : //', interna! pterygoid car- 
tilage; PC. Eustachian cartilage; AL. anterior ligament of malleus; 
i If, malleus; In, incus; IL , long internal lateral ligament of lower 
jaw, connecting the malleus with the mandible (of which latter co is 
the coronoid process, erf the condyle, and an the angle); th. basi- 
hyal; th, thyrohyal ; c/t, ccratohval; SII, stylohyoid ligament, sus- 
pending the hyoid to SP, stylohyal, or so-called styloid process of the 
temporal bone, at the root of which, in line with the incus, is 77/. the 
tympanohyal. (From the Proceedings of the Zoological Society of 
London, 2 K 84 , P- 572-) 

the compound temporal bone, and in man situ- 
ated at tbe root of the styloid process, in tbo 
course of tbe liyoidean arch. 

II. a. Specifying this cartilage or bono. 
tympanomalleal (tim^pa-no-nml'e-al), a. Per- 
taining to the tympanic bone and tbo malleus: 
specifying a bono in the batraebian skull, later 
idontilied ns the quadratojugal. See cuts un- 
der Sana and temporomastoid. 
tympanomandibular (tim^pa -no -man - dib'- 
u-liir), a. Of or pertaining to tbe tympanum, 
or tympanic bono, and tbo mandible, or lover 
jaw-bone, of somo animals, as fishes: specify- 
ing one of tlio visceral arches of tbe bead. See 
cpitympanic, and tympanic, n„ 2. 
tympano-occipital (tim' , pn-n6-ok-sip , i-tal), 71. 
In ornith., a small bone, of slight ossification, 
in relation with tbe exoccipital bono and the 
outer ear of a bird, bounding tbo external ori- 
fice of tbe ear posteriorly, and considered to 
represent tbe true tympanic bone of a mam- 
mal. 

tympanoperiotic (tim/'pa-no-per-i-ot'ik), a. and 
n. I. a. Including or consisting of a tympanic 
bono united with tbo periotic bone proper: 
used especially with reference to tbe ear-bone 
of cetaceans. Huxley, Anat. Vert., p. 345. 
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II. i). A part of tbo skull of cetacoans, tbe 
so-called ear-bone of those animals, which con- 
sists of the periotic hones united with ono an- 
other and with tbe tympanic, forming a singlo 
specially bard and durable bone readily de- 
tached from tbe rest of tbo skull, 
tympanosquamosal (tim'pa-no-skwn-mo'sal), 
a. Common to tbe tympanic and tbe squamosal 
bone, as a suture or ankylosis : as, tbe Glaserian 
fissure of man is tympanosquamosal. 
tympanous (tim'pa-nus), a. [Formerly also tim- 
panous; < tympan-y + -ous.] Swelled or puffed 
out; inflated; distonded; figuratively, pompons. 

His proud tympanous master, swell'll with state-wind. 

Middleton , Gamo at Chess, ii. 1 . 

tympanum (tim' pa-num), Jt. ; pi. tympana 
(-nil), sometimes tympanums (-numz). [NL., 
< Ii. tympanum, < Gr. -v/rcavov, a drum, roller, 
aroa of a pediment, panel of a door: seo tym- 
pan.] 1. An ancient tambourine or band-drum, 
either with a single bead like the modern tam- 
bourine, or with both front and back covered 
(tbe back sometimes swelled out as in a ket- 
tledrum), and beaten either with tlio band or 
with a stick. — 2. In anat. and cool.: (a) The 
ear-drum considered as to its walls, its cavity, 
and its contents. Ill man and other mammals the 
tympanum is tho middle car, a liollorv or recess in the 



Tympanum of Human Ear.— The tympanic cavity, enlarged, is here 
viewed from the inside s the circular object is the tympanic membrane, 
or membrane of the ear-drum, upon which rests Mall, the malleus ; 
Inc, the incus; Sf, the stapes; ab, the horizontal axis about which 
the malleus and incus turn slightly; MC, cells in the mastoid part of 
the temporal. 

temporal bone, among several of tbe bones of which the 
temporal is composed, shut oif from the meatus auditorius 
externus by tbe tympanic membrane, communicating 
with the back of the mouth by the Eustachian tube, in 
relation with the labyrinth, or inner ear, its inner wall 
forming part of the wall of the latter, and containing the 
chain of little bones called ossicula auditus, and usually 
the chorda tympani nerve. It is a part of the passage- 
way which in the early embryo is uninterrupted between 
tbe pharynx and the exterior, and in the adult is occluded 
only by the membrane of the tympanum. In the dry 
state of the parts, the bony walls of the human tympa- 
num present several openings: that leading outward 
through the external auditory meatus ; the orifice of the 
Eustachian tube; the openings of mastoid cells; the fe- 
nestra ovalis and fenestra rotunda, respectively the ter- 
minations of the scnla vestibuli and scala tympani, com- 
municating with the vestibule and cochlea of tbe inner 
car; tbo iter posterius, by which tlnr chorda tympani 
nerve enters the tympanum from the aqueduct of Fallo- 
pius; the iter anterius, by which the same nerve leaves 
the tympanum by the canal of Ifuguicr; tbe canal for 
tlie tensor tympani muscle; the Glaserian fissure, between 
the squamosal and the tympanic bones, for tbe laxator 
tympani muscle, tympanic artery, mul slender process of 
the malleus, these last two openings being rifts between 
component bones of the parts communicating, like the 
Eustachian tube, with parts outside the temporal bone; 
and the minute orifice at tbe apex of the pyramid, for 
the passage of the stapedius muscle. In animals below 
mammals, as birds and reptiles, the tympanum contains 
the columella, when that bone exists, ami is the cavity of 
the external ear when there is no external auditory mea- 
tus. Its membrane is often upon tbe surface of the head, 
nnd in some cases is a conspicuous structure of the ex- 
terior, as in a frog or toad. This is well shown in the 
cut under parotoid , where the circular formation just 
in front of the parotoid is tlio tympanum. Sec also cuts 
under carl mid temporal, (ft) Tlie tympanic mem- 
brane; tlie eai*-drum, in tlio restricted sense 
of that term : so used in physiology and aural 
surgery, and in common speech: as, a rup- 
turo of tho tympanum. See tympanic mem- 
brane, under tympanic, (c) In ornith.: (1) The 
labyrinth at tho bottom of tho windpipe of 
sundry birds, as tho mergansers and various 
sea-ducks: a large irregular bony or gristly 
dilatation of tbe lower part of the trachea, 
often involving also more or less of the up- 
per ends of tho bronchi. It is chiefly found, 
or most developed, in the male sex. (2) The 
naked inflatable air-sac on each side of the 
neck of certain birds, as grouse, especially 
the sage-grouse and prairie-hen, in which the 
ordinary cervical air-cells of birds are inor- 
dinately developed and susceptible of great 
distention. Seo cut under Cupidonia. (d) In 
entom., at} r mpanic membrane, stretched upon 
a eliitinized ring, one surface being directed to 
tbe exterior, the other to the interior, in rela- 
tion with a tracheal vesicle and with nervous 
ganglia and nervous end-organs in the form of 
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(•lava to rod 1 *, as in tho Orthoptcra, where such 
au arrangement constitutes an auditory organ. 
— 3. In arch.: (c) Tho triangular space forra- 
mgthe field or back of a pediment, and included 
between the cornices of tho inclinod sides and 
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tli<' horizontal cornice; :il«o, any space similarly 
in 'i\* '1 oil or hounded, n«< above a, window, or 
1 < t\w'«*n tin* lintel of a door and nn arch above 
i‘ . Tin* tympanum often constitutes a field for 
M-iilptun* in relief or in tho round. See also 
out'* under pediment and pedimf nted. 

11 1 tiiforium npomnes consist of n pointed arch in each 
li o, hj> •limn" a ‘"lilt order of two pointed niches. . . . Tho 
ton p^nvut I*, pit ri*o«l v ith a trefoil. 

('• II. Moore, Gothic Atcliitecturc, p. .' 0 , 
(b) Tho die or drum of a pedestal. See cuts un- 
df r and ]utl<\ tal. (r) Tho panel of n door. 
— 4. (o) In hydra id. tngin., a water-raising enr- 
n*nt-whocl t oiitrinall}’ made in tho form of a 
drum, whence the name, it is now n circular open* 
fru ,i win 1 1 fitted with radial partitions so curved ns to 
p -i'it tin'* ml tn» the rhing side of the wheel and down- 
" u-l o i Up tl> . ending «ide. *1 lie wheel is suspended so 



1 <_rr mt’!, Tympanum. 

- f . ’ '■ ' . •h'** f 'fin r*f curved radi.i Ip irtit ions, or buck- 

/■r : i. It r • -I- iti r* i>. .i mt ill us for diwlnrge of water ; C, floats 
‘ • * ni I i! • e.* ’] j -'pilleil m n running stream; liuckcts. •, 
*' Ti ,r ‘ f l *j ’»“! < I the » heel ; </, *pout or chute for com eying the 

that its h v. r edg* is just submerged, and is turned hy 
tie * tirrei.t {or 1»> other pow or), the partitions scoop hip tip 
a *] ti mt it; of u ti r which, as the wheel revolves, runs 
had to the txis of the wheel, where it is discharged; or 
it ms t dw h ope at ‘onto point of the periphery. While 
one of tin* in* s* ancient forms of water-lifting machines, 
it j-* 'til! tw ! tn drainage-works, though for Ftnall lifts 
it n*>w sup* j si di<l l»j the scoop-wheel . E. II. Knight. 
0>i A kind td hollow tread-wheel wherein two 
or moii* ) m i mis walk in order to turn it, and 
tin)'* tri'*«’ motion to a machine. — 5. In hot., ti 
immhjnnons -ub.stance RtTCtehed across the 
th‘‘i*’> of a mo-- — Laxator tympani. Sec larator. 
— Membra na timpani, the tympanic mcnilnuc, or 
dtui i •d ill* * r x '-t cut in dcf. 2.— Pyramid of the 
tympanum. s<*> pyramid.— Tegmen tyinpan!. See 
ti tioe,,, \ - Tensor tympani. Sec tensor, , and third cut 
under ft ni r/;f. 

tympany nin/pa-ni), n . ; pi. fgmpanUs (-niz). 
[Fonm rlv al-o iimpany ; < OF. tympanic = Sp. 
lunjxtho = IV. tympano = It. timpano , < Gr. rr/i- 
-nvit/r, a kind of dropsy in which tlio belly is 
‘■trelvhrd like a drum, < rvuTravov, a drum: see 
fymjKtn , and c*f. tympanites.'] 1. A swelling out 
or inflation ; an inflated or puffed-up mass or 
condition; hence, turgidity; bombast; conceit. 
[Arch a if.] 

Hie idle tim panic* of a windy brain. 

Ilandolph, Muses’ Looking-Glass, iv. 4. 

2. In pathoL, an inflated or distended condition 
of tho abdomen or peritoneum; tympanites. 

Shrcurrd her of three tympanies, hut the fourth enr- 
ri* <1 her off. I’arquhar, Beaux’ Stratagem, I. 1. 

tympanyf (tim'pa-ni), v. t. [< tympany , «.] To 
sv.'oll or puff up; inflate; dilate; distend. 

It llkewiso proves 
More simple truth in their chaste loves 
'Hi an greater Ladles, tympany' dc 
With much more honour, state, and pride. 

Ilrytrond, J 'el epma and Alope (Works, ed. 1874, VI. 207). 

tymp-plate (limp'plnt), n. A cast-iron sup- 
port for a tymp-sfone, built into the masonry 
of a furnace. The dam-plate forms a similar facing 
411! 
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and support for the dam-stone. Both tyrap-platc (or tymp) 
and dam-plate are kept cool by tho circulation of water 
in a hollow coil about them. Sec tymp. 
tymp-stone (timp'ston), n . A heavy block of 
stono which forms tho upper part of the front 
side of the hearth or crucible of a furnace, the 
lower part being inclosed by the dam-stone. 
See tymp. 

tyndt, «. A spoiling of find?. 

Tyndaridse (tin-dar'i-do), n. pi. [L.. pi. of Tyn- 
darides, < Gr. T vvdapidrjg, a descendant of Tyn- 
dareus, < T vvtSaprjg, T wtiapeac;, a mythical king of 
Sparta, husband of Leda, and father of Castor 
and Pollux.] Tho male children of Tyndareus 
— Castm* and Pollux: a name applied to the 
electric discharge commonly known as St. 
Elmo’s fire. See corposant. 
tvne. See tine 1 , tine etc. 

Tynewald, Tinewald (tin'wold), n. [Also 
Tynwald; a var. of tho word which appears in 
a more original form in the Shetland tiny wall, 
< Iccl. thiny-vollr, the place where a parliament 
sat, < thiny, a parliament, assembly, + vdllr (= 
AS. weald), a wood: seo thiuy~ nml wold 1 .] The 
parliament or legislature of tho Isle of Man, 
consisting of the governor and council, consti- 
tuting the upper house, and tho House of Keys, 
or lower house. It is independent of the British Par- 
liament, its nets requiting only the assent of the sovei eign 
in council. * 

tynsent, n. Same as tinsel*. 
typ. An abbreviation of typographer or iypoy- 
rnphy. 

typacanthid (tip-a-kan'thid), a. [< Gr. Wwof, 
type, + iiKavUa , spine, + -id 1 .] Ilaving tho 
usual or typical arrangement of tho spines, as 
a starfish: opposed to autacanthid. 
typal (tl'pal), [< type 4- -at.] In hiol., of 
or pertaining to a typo; forming or serving as 
a type ; typical. It. Owen. 
type (tip), n. [< F. type = Sp. tipo = Pg. typo , 
tipo = It. tipo — D. type, typos = G. typ its = 
Sw. typ = I)au. type, < L. typui, a figure, im- 
ago (on a wall), in mod. the form, type, or char- 
acter of a fever, ML. (also tipus) access of fe- 
ver, fever, a figure, prototype, etc., < Gr. Wrror, 
a blow, an impress, a mark, also something 
wrought of metal or stone, a figure, general 
form or character, the original type or model 
of a thing, type or form of disease, MGr. a de- 
cree*, etc.; < rixrnv, rv::nv (•/ nur), strike; cf. 
Gr. orvfa'/JCeti', strike, smite; L. iundcrc (■//«{/, 
*stutl ), strike, = G. stos^en, strike : seo slot 1 . 
From the same Gr. source are ult. E. tyinpan, 
tympanum, etc.] 1. A distinguishing mark or 
sign; a classifying stamp or emblem ; a mark 
or an object serving for a symbol or an index, 
or anything that indicates office, occupation, or 
character. [Now chiefly technical.] 

The faith they have lu tennis, and tall stockings, 

Short blister’d breeches, and those types al travel. 

Shak., lien. VIII., I. 3. 31. 

On tho obverse is the leading tyjtc of tlio city where the 
coin was issued, in relief. 

B. J”. Head, Illstoria Numorum, Int., p. Hi. 

2. Something that has a representative or sym- 
bolical significance; nn emblem, or an emblem- 
atic instance. 

Sonic of our readers may have seen in India a cloud of 
crown pecking n sick vulture to death — no bad type of 
what happens in that country as often ob fortune deserts 
one who lias been great and dreaded. 

Macaulay, Warren Hastings. 

3. Specifically, a prefigurement; a foreshadow- 
ing of, or that, which foreshows, some reality to 
come, which is called tho antitype ; particular- 
ly, in thcol . , a person, thing, or ovent in tho 
Old Testament regarded as foreshowing or be- 
tokening a corresponding reality of the new 
dispensation; a prophetic similitude: as, tho 
paschal lamb is tho type of Christ (who is the 

antitype). 

Hie nature m types Is in shadow to describe by dark 
lines a futuic substance 

Jer. Taylor, Works (cd. 1835), I. 115. 

Ar he sees his Day at a distance through Types and 
Shadows, lie rejoices in It. Addison, Spectator, No. 360. 

4. A characteristic embodiment ; a definitive 
examplo or standard; an exemplar; a pattern ; 
a model. 

For loftie type of honour, through tlio glauncc 
Of envies dart, is downo in dust prostrate. 

Spcmer, Virgil’s Gnat, 1. 557. 

Toplict thence 

And black Gehenna call’d, the type of hell. 

Milton, I*. L., I, 405. 

Aristophanes Is beyond question (he highest type of pm e 
comedy. Lowell, Study Windows, p. 218. 


type 

5. A representative style, mode, or structure; 
a characteristic assemblage of particulars or 
qualities. — 6. In biol., specifically, a main divi- 
sion of ttie auirnal or vegetable kingdom ; a sub- 
kingdom, branch, phylum, or province. Thus, 
Leucknrt divided animals into the six types Ccelenterata, 
Echinodermata, Vermes, Arthropoda, Mollusca, and Verte- 
hrata (the protozoans not being treated). The vegetable 
kingdom is similarly divided into main groups called types 
of vegetation; and in general, in any department of biol- 
ogy, type is predicable of the structure or morphological 
character of a division or group of any grade in taxonomj , 
down to the species itself, as compared with another group 
of its own grade : as, a family type ; a generic type. (See 
type yenus, type species, type specimen, and unity of type, 
below.) The term has both a concrete or material sense, 
in its application to actually embodied form, and an ideal 
sense, as applied to form in the abstract. See archetype, 
prototype, antetype. 

Natural Groups are best described, not by any defini- 
tion which marks their boundaries, but by a Type which 
marks their centre. The Type of any natural group is an 
examplo which possesses in a marked degree all the lead- 
ing characters of the class. 

Wheu'cll, Philos, of Inductive Sciences, I. p. xxxii. 

Tlio whole animal kingdom can be broken up into sev- 
eral large divisions, each of which differs from the rest by 
a number of special characteiistics. The essential char- 
acter may be recognized in all the subdivisions, and even 
under great individual variations. This has been called 
the type. Gegcnhaur, Comp. Anat. (trans.), p. 64. 

7. A raodol or style that serves as a guide; a 
general plan or standard for tho doing of any- 
thing; ('specially, in the arts, tho plan, idea, or 
conception upon which anything is modeled or 
according to which any work is executed. — 8. 
A right-angled prism-shaped piece of metal or 
wood, having for its face a letter or character 
(usually in high relief), adapted for use in letter- 
press printing; collectively, tho assemblage of 
the stamped characters used for printing; types 
in tho aggregate. Types of wood are of large size, and 
arc now used only for posting bills. Types for books or 
newspapers are of founded metal. (See type-metal, ma- 
trix, and mold L) In Great Britain the standard height 


Brilliant. • brO.ffhlJKlmBop-intUTWiyt O 

Diamond. •Wrfghijklmni>j>qr»tOTWij* |J 

Lcarl. abcdcfchijklmnopqrstuvwxyz □ 

Agate abcdcfgldjklmnopqratUYWxyz □ 

Nonpareil abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz D 

Minion abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz □ 

Brevier. abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz □ 


Hourgeois nbcdcfghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz □ 
Long primer. abcdefgliijklmnopqrstuvwxy [Z] 
Small pica abcclefghijklmnopqrstuv [~] 
pica. abcdefghijklmnopqrst f~~] 
English, abcdefghijklmnopq Q] 

Great primer. abcdefghijklmno 


of tj'po Is .9166 inch ; in tho United States it is vari- 
able, from .9160 to .9186 inch. French and German types 
nrc higher. The features of type are face, counter, stem 
(thick stroke, oi body-mark), hair-line, serif, neck or beard, 
shoulder, body or shank, pin-mark, nick, feet, groove. 
(Sec cut below.) The names of printing- types, given in 
an increasing scale as to size, are excelsior, brilliant, dia- 
mond, pearl, agate or ruby, nonpareil (the type in which 
this is printed), emerald or minionette, minion, brerier 
(the larger size of type used throughout this diction- 
ary), bourgeois, long primer, small jrica, pica, English, two- 
line brerier, great primer, paragon, double small pica, dou- 
ble pica, double English, double great primer, meridian 
or trafalgar, and canon. All sizes larger than canon are 
nnmed by the regular multiples of pica, as five-line pica, 
six-line pica. The 

smaller sizes are or * b 

should he graded / / r ?£7~7fL 

so that each size A " /ftSrfn " 

will be doubled in * -g c 

its 8 eve nth pro- ‘ •’ / y 

gression. (Sec i [ 1 b 

points, 14(b).) Tlio h JT ;; J f b 

names hero given . k X ■ i J [' 

define the dim on- "• [ — ~ ~j/ V 
sions of tho bodies ; 

only. The faces ___ Type, 

or styles of types stem, body-mark, or thick stroke: d. 


omy, inc races Type, 

or styles of types Stem, tmdy-mark, or thick stroke; 6, 
most Used arc ro- serif; c, counter; d, li^ir lino, e, heard or 
mail and italic, neck: /, shoulder, A-, pin-nnrk; /», Hicks: 
vllicll form tho >. groove . j, feet. '1 he top IS i non,, .is the 
t«>vt oil iinni'B i r, nice: the part between shoulder .mil feet is 
text Of ail books in the body or shank. 

English. Antique, 

gothic, clarendon, and black-letter are approved styles 
for display. The typo for headings of entries in this 
dictionary and for phrase-headings is antique condensed. 
Ornamental types nro too irregular for classification. Of 
each style many varieties arc made, which are usually 
labeled with a special name. Roman types are broadly 
divide tl into two classes, modern and old-style. The lead- 
ing forms of modern roman are broad -face, Scotch-face, 
French face, t bin-face, bold-face. Old-stylo types are re- 
productions of tin* styles of early printers: the Caston 
and the Ikt«kem'lle (English styles), of tho eighteenth 
century; the I imeh and the Elzevir, of the seventeenth 
century ; and the E n-h*. t>r early Italian, of the sixteenth 




type 
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typembryo 


century. The shapes of types as to width are defined by 
the following names : up to standard is a type of which 
the lower-case alphabet measures 12 ems or squares of its 
own body from bourgeois to pica, or more than 12 ems for 
the smaller sizes (on newspapers the standards for widths 
of types range from 14 to 17 ems for the alphabet); lean or 
lean-faced type is a name applied to tjqies slightly below 
the standard ; condensed tyj>c is seriously below the stan- 


AMO 

Standard 

width. 


AMO 

Lean- 

faced. 


AMO 

Condensed. 



Extra- 

condensed. 


AMO AMO 

Fat-faced. Expanded. Extended. 

datd (see cmdensed); extra-condensed and elongated are of 
unusual thinness; fat letter or fat faced is slightly wider 
than the standard; expanded is still wider; extended is of 
unusual breadth. The Roman types for book- and neus- 
papcr-woik are in three series: capitals or upper-case, A, 
B, C, 1); small capitals, a, u, c, i>; lower-case, a, b, c, d, 
sometimes called small letters, or minuscules. A two- 
Unc type is a capital of the face height of two lines of its 
accompan} ing text. A double type is the height of two 

Specimens of Styles of Types. 

ANTIQUE. GOTHIC. 

CLARENDON. BORIC. 

2Marlt>1tcttcr. <C{iurr{j €ui 

ITALIC. 
RUNIC. 
missjZTi- 

This is Caslon old style. This is Elzevir old style. 

This is the Title-type of somo newspapers. 


Sermon (HW. 


(2 


TITLE OR TWO -LINE SMi" 

M This 51 is two-line non- ]\/f This M is double non- 
pareil : lines with text. pareil: does not line. 

bodies of the size specified l»y its name. Copper-faced 
type is type covered on its face only with a thin coat of 
copper by an electrotyper’s battery. Wldlc-faccd type or 
barefaced type is type uncoppercd : so called to distin- 
guish it from the coppered, or to specify type that is new 
and that lias never been covered with ink. Nickeled type 
is type plated on its face with nickel. Bastard type is a 
type with a face too large or too small for its body. Type- 
high is of the standard height of type. Type high to paper 
is above the standard of height. Iligh-bodicd type is a 
type uith too high shoulders. American type-founders 
apportion the cliaraeteis of a font, or complete collection 
of characters, by weight. In a font of 1,000 pounds there 
are of roman lower-case 514 pounds ; capitals, 80 ; small 
capitals, 20 ; figures, 40 ; points, 28 ; spaces, 85 ; quadrats, 
122; fractions, 5; italic lower-case, 73; italic capitals, 23; 
sundries, 4 — total, 1,000 pounds. The numbers of the types 
of ordinary width in 800 pounds of pica roman are as fol- 
lows : 


a . . 

8500 

b . 

1000 

c . . 

3000 

d .. 

4400 

e 

12000 

f 

2500 

g 

1700 

h 

6400 

i 

8000 

j 

400 

k 

800 

1 

4000 

m 

3000 

n 

8000 

o 

8000 

P 

1700 

q .. 

500 

r 

6200 

s . . 

8000 

t . 

9000 

u . . 

3400 

v 

1200 

w . 

2000 

X . . 

400 

y ■ 

2000 

z 

200 

(t 

200 

n .. 

400 

a 

500 

fi 

200 

m 

100 

tli . 

150 

TC 

100 

00 

60 



160 

— 

90 


- 60 


, . 4500 

; . . S00 

: 000 

. .. 2000 
- . . 1000 
? .. 200 
! 150 

’ . 700 

( 300 

I 160 

* 100 

t 100 

t 100 

§ . 100 

II . 100 

If CO 

1 .. 1300 

2 .. 1200 

3 . 1100 

4 . . 1000 

5 . 1000 

0 . 1000 
7 .. 1000 
S .. 1000 
9 . 1000 

0 .. 1300 

<S 200 

a . 200 

ft . . 200 

e . 200 

All other 
accents, 100 
each. 


A . 

600 

B . 

400 

C . 

600 

D 

600 

E . 

GOO 

F . 

400 

G . 

400 

U . 

400 

I . 

800 

J . 

300 

K . 

300 

L . 

600 

M 

400 

N . 

400 

O . 

400 

P . 

400 

Q • 

180 

It . 

400 

s . 

600 

T . 

G50 

U . 

300 

V . 

300 

\Y . 

400 

X . 

180 

Y 

300 

Z . 

SO 

IE . 

40 


A . . 300 
1$ . . 200 
C . . 250 
D . . 250 
E ..300 
F . . 200 

0 . . 200 

II . . 200 

1 ..400 

J . . 150 
K . . 150 

L . . 250 

M .. 200 

N . . 200 

O ..200 
P . . 200 

Q .. 90 

It . . 200 
S . . 250 

T . . 325 
U . . 150 

V . . 150 

W . . 200 
X .. 90 

Y . . 150 

Z .. 40 

/E . . 20 

CE 15 


(E . 30 

Spaces. 


Thick 18000 

Middle 12000 

Thin 8000 

Hair 3000 

Em quads 2500 

En quads 5000 


Large quadrats, 80 pounds. 


Italic for S00 pounds of roman weighs 80 pounds. 

9. In numis., the principal device or subject 
on the obverse and reverse of a coin or medal. 
For example, on sovereigns of Queen Victoria the head 
of the queen is the obverse typo and the group of St. 
George and the Dragon the reveise type; 

10. In chan ., a fundamental chemical com- 
pound which represents the structure of a large 
number of other and more complex compounds. 


Hydrochloric acid (HC1), water (HoO), ammonia (NH3), 
and marsh-gas (CH.j) are the four types, or typical com- 
pounds, which have been most employed. 

11. [crtj>.] In church hist., an edict of the em- 
peror Constans II., issued in 648. The Type (su- 
perseding the Ectliesis) forbade all discussion of the 
question whether there are in Christ tm o wills and two 
operations or energies, or only one will and one operation. 

12. In math., a succession of symbols suscep- 
tible of + and — signs.— Checker-type. See chec\cri. 
— Chess-type. See eft mi.— Chromatic, compressed, 
elastic type. See the adjectives.— Elizabethan type. 
Same as church text (which see, under church). — Grade Of 
a type, in alg. Sec graded. — Monadelphic type. See 
monadelphic.— Rubber type. See rubber . — Test types. 
See testl. — Type genus, in Viol., agencric type; that genus 
which is typical of thefamily or other highergroup to u liicli 
it belongs, or which isfoi mally so taken and held to be. It 
may be the only representative of such more comprehen- 
sive group, or one of several generic components of the 
higher group. In the actual technic of classification and 
nomenclature the name-giving genus of a family or sub- 
family is regularly assumed to be the type ? though it may 
not be in fact the truest or best representative of the group 
thus indicated.— Type of a reciprocant. See recijyro - 
cant.— Time Of a stress or strain, the character of the 
stress or strain as defined by the stress-ellipsoid or strain- 
ellipsoid.— Type Of a Wave, the relation between the 
extent of disturbance at a given instant of a set of parti- 
cles and their respective undisturbed positions. — Type 
Of Desor, a nemertean worm which does not pass through 
a pilidium stage, or the type of structure characterizing 
such a nemertean. — Type species, in biol., a specific 
type; that species of a genus which is regarded as the 
best example of the generic characters, and especially 
that species upon which a genus has been nominally or 
ostensibly based ; the type of a genus. The determina- 
tion of the type species is always a matter of much prac- 
tical concern in the nomenclature of zoology and botany, 
since upon it turns the assignation of generic names, and 
consequently the major term in the binomial designation 
of every speeies. It is often difficult and sometimes im- 
possible to make this determination, so intricate has l>e- 
como the synonymy of many species, and so far from be- 
ing actually typical of a genus is the species assumed to 
be its type in many cases. (See synonymy.) It is now 
the rule (neglect of which is a decided breach of nomen- 
clatura! propriety) for the author who names a new genus 
to declare his type species ; and such declaration of the 
basis of his genus is conclusive of his intent, however 
well or ill lie may prococd to characterize his genus. But 
no such custom prevailed with the earlier natuialists, 
whose genera we have consequently to take cither («) 
upon the face of the generic diagnosis originally made, or 
(6) upon the specific contents — that is, upon the species 
actually grouped under the generic name. Nearly all the 
older genera were made more comprehensive than modern 

• genera are allowed to be, and have been restricted by refer- 
ence of nearly all (often of all but one) of their usually 
numerous species to other genera; yet a generic name 
once established upon any species must always rest upon 
some (one or more) species; lienee the occasion and the 
necessity for the determination of the type species in 
every such case. This has been done mainly in three ways. 
(1) The first species given by an author in the list of the 
species of his genus is arbitrarily assumed to be his type 
species. But this is a mere convention, which often be- 
comes an absurdity. (2) The species which agrees best 
with the author's diagnosis of his genus is selected as the 
type species. This is reasonable, but it is at best a mat- 
ter of opinion, and opinions differ enough to unsettle the 
whole system of nomenclature if each is to be allowed its 
own full weight. (3) The most feasible and only safe pro- 
cedure is to consider that species to be the type species 
which lias as a matter of fact been left in the original 
genus from which the other species have been succes- 
sively detached to form new genera ; or, if there be more 
than one left, to choose the best-known, that being almost 
always the one which has oftenest borne the original ge- 
neric name, and lienee is most closely identified with it. 
For example: Let there be a Linncan genus Aba, with 3 
species, A. aca, A. ada, and A. aga ; let A. ada and A. aga 
have been detached as types respectively of two new gen- 
era; then A. aca remains ns the type species of the ori- 
ginal genus Aba, in its now restricted sense. This rule is 
applicable with force and precision to thousands of ques- 
tionable casep; and its observance, together with insis- 
tence upon the fundamental law of priority, tends to the 
utmost attainable fixity of zoological and botanical no- 
menclature.— Type specimen, in biol., an individual ani- 
mal or plant, or any part of one, prepared and preserved 
as a specimen of natural history, from which the descrip- 
tion of a species has been prepared and upon which a 
specific name has been based ; the actual object which 
serves as the type of a species in zoology or botany. In 
theoretic strictness every’ type specimen is unique ; prac- 
tically, a species may be based upon several or many 
specimens which answer exactly to the diagnosis made, or 
typify different phases of the species, as male and female 
specimens of the same animal, flowering and fi uiting spe- 
cimens of the same plant, and so on. Type specimens 
have a particular part and high value in descriptive zool- 
ogy and botany, comparable to that of the actual object 
which is taken ns the authoritative standard in any sys- 
tem of weights, measures, or coinage. When available for 
examination, they take precedence over any published de- 
scription or figure, and are conclusive evidence in cases 
of doubtful or disputed specific identity.— Unity of type, 
in biol., that fundamental agreement in structure which 
we see in organic beings of the same class, order, etc., and 
which is independent of their habits of life, and conse- 
quently unaffected by adaptive modifications. 

On my theory, unity of type is explained by unity of de- 
scent. Darwin, Origin of Species, vi. 

Woodbury- type. Sec Woodbury type.- Syn. 3. Image, 
shadow, adumbration, prophecy. — 2 and 3. Symbol, etc. 
See emblem. — 4-6. Prototype, archetype, standard form, 
type (tip), v. t . ; prot. and pp. typed, ppr. typing. 
[\ type, «.] 1. To exhibit or constitute a type 

of; typify. 


But let us type them now 
In our own lives. Tennyson , Princess, vii. 

2. To reproduce in type, or by impression from 
types, as with a type-writer. 

MSS. carefully typed by experienced copyists. 

N. and Q., July 17, 18SC, adv’t. 

type-bar (tip'biir), ?!. 1. Aline of types iu the 

form of one solid bar, cast during the process 
of composition in some type-setting machines. 
— 2. In some type-writers, a short bar of iron 
having at its extremity one of the steel types 
which servo to make the impressions, 
type-block (tip'blok), n. A body of metal 
or wood on which a character used as a type 
is cut or east. 

type-case (tip'kas), ia. See case 2 , 6. 
type-easting (tip'kiis a ’tmg), n. The act or pro- 
cess of foimding type in molds. It was former- 
ly dono by hand, now chiefly by machinery. — 
Type-casting and -setting machine, a machine which 
collects over a mold the matrices that are needed by the 
operator, and fills this mold with melted inetal, cither in 
the form of a single type or of a full line of types. — Type- 
casting machine, a mechanism which casts or founds 
type, but does not rub or dress them. A complete type- 
casting machine is a mechanism which founds, rubs, 
dresses, and sets up in lines perfect types, 
type-chart (tip'chiirt), n. In biol., a chart ex- 
hibiting the details of a typical form or struc- 
ture ; a chart of a type, [ltare.] 

There arc type-charts of each organ, ... so that there 
is not the least difficulty in tracing the homologies of 
structure throughout the whole vertebrated kingdom. 

Nineteenth Century, XXI. 380. 

type-cutter (t!p , kut*'er), n. A punch-cutter; 
ono who engraves dies for printing-types; a 
die-sinker employed in a type-foundry. 

lie was a die-sinker and type-cutter with a nebulous nnd 
questionable record. Atherucum, No. 3253, p. 231. 

type-cutting (tlp'kut'ing), n. The engraving 
of a typo or a type-die : usually called punclt- 
cuttiii;/. See punch 1 , 6. 

type-cylinder (tip'sil"in-der), ii. The cylinder 
of a rotary printing-machine on which types 
or plates are fastened for printing. See cut 
under printing-machine. 

type-dressing (tip'dres"iug), n. The process 
of cutting off with suitable knives or planes the 

superfluous metal on newly cast types Type- 

dressing machine, n mechanism which removes the 
lmrs or leather-edges from the angles of recently made 
types, and cuts olf all snperliuous metal, 
type-founder (t!p'foun"der), n. A manufac- 
turer of type by foimding or molding. Also 
called tcttcr-foundcr. 

type-founding (tIp'foun // ding), n. Tho art or 
process of manufacturing movable metallic 
types used by printers. It includes punch-cutting, 
mold-making, and type-casting, by hand or by machine. 
Also called idtcr.foundinrj. 

type-foundry (tip'foun ,/ dri), n. - A place where 
printing-types are manufactured. Also called 
letter-foundry. 

type-gage (tip'gaj), ?1. A mechanism used by 
type-fouiiders to test the accuracy of type, it 
consists of an exact right-angled flat bar of steel, against 
which can be moved another flat bar slightly out of par- 
allelism with its mate. The sides of the bars are graduated 
in standard lines. A type too thin or too thick when put 
between these bars shows its deviation from the standard, 
type-high (tlp'lil), a. Of the height of typo: 
noting a woodcut or blocked electrotype plate. 
-Type-high clump, a square block of type-metal made 
of various sizes to uphold to a proper height stei cotype 
plates in the process of printing. [Eng.] 

type-holder (tlp'lioFder), n. A pallet or re- 
ceptacle for holding typo, used by bookbinders 
and for hand-stamping. 

type-matrix (tip'ma'triks), n. See matrix, 2 (d). 
typembryo (tl-pem'bri-o), v. [NL., < Gr. rvTwg, 
type, + eyfipvov, embryo.] That stage or period 
in tho development of an embryo when tho 
characteristics of the main type to which it 
belongs are first discoverable; an embryo ad- 
vanced to the stage when it shows tho type of 
structure of the phylum or subkingdom to which 
it belongs. The term was lately introduced by A. llyatt, 
with special reference to the embryology of mollusks. 
Hyatt considered the typembp'o of amollusk to be the veli- 
gcr stage, when the embryo is far enough advanced to be 
recognized as molluscan ; he also applied the term to the 
completed embryonic shell, or protoconch (which see). 
Later (July, 1890) It. T. Jackson used typembryo in a more 
restricted and precise sense, as the fifth of the following 
six recognizable embryonic stages of mollusks : (1) protein- 
bryo, prior to blastulation ; (2) mesembryo , the blastula ; 
(3) metembryo, the gastrula; (4) ncoembryo, the trocho- 
sphere (which see); (5) typembryo, the period when that 
essential molluscan feature, the shell-gland, and plate-like 
beginnings of the shell are discoverable, yet in which the 
embryo is not fnr enough advanced to show to what class 
it*belongs ; (G) the phylembryo, or that early veliger stage 
• (sec veliger, with cut) in which the structure of the shell 
and other characters render the embryo referable to the 
class of mollusks to which it belongs. 



type-measure 

type-measure (tip 'mezli^ur), «. Same as typc- 
scatr. 

type-measurer (tip'mezh'ur-or), ft. In print- 
day, u graduated rod on the sides or edges of 
which the body of each different size of type 
is marked. In use it is laid alongside a column of mat- 
ter or proof, to ascertain the number of lines and the num- 
ber of unis. 

type-metal (tip'met'al), n. An alloy of lead 
with antimony, or with tin and antimony, used 
fo make typos for printing. The value of the al- 
loy i- considerably increased by the addition of a small 
amount of tin (from G to S percent.). Copper and iron 
bu\ «• :tl s < In M ie-* d in small quantity to give greater re- 
t i tf it" ' to tli*’ The proportions of th" metals used 

\ iry c»n t :d nbU uith the quality deMn I, and in difTcr- 
<nt t\jit -ficiti'lric'. The metal used in some foundries for 
tii' ’ll ti p , from bi ilHiint to brevier, consists of inn pounds 
of 1 id. -i" p muds of antimony, and 2(1 pounds of tin; 
« bile I it ji r t\pi from bourgeois to pica, are cast from 
li»> p< mud* of h ad, :>u pounds of antimony, ami If* pounds 
of to. l.xtra li.it ■! or copper-alloy inet.il contains loo 
pound' of leid, 44 pounds of antimony, *24 pounds of tin. 
and <> per rent, of copper. Klectrotype-inetal contains lot) 
p mnd' ,,f le id, t pounds of antimony , and ."> pounds of tin. 
Men otypt -metal contains 100 pounds of lead, 20 pounds 
< f antimony, and It pounds of tin. Soft metal, swell ns 
i« usul fm leads and quadrats, contains a vciy large pio- 
pirtion of lead, ami lmt little tin and antimony. 

type-mold (tip'mfdd), v. Seo mold 1 , 3. 
type-punch (tip'puneh), n. See jnntchi, G. 
type-scale ( tip's kfil), //. A measuring-rod of 
stout paper, ivory, or thin brass, which shows 
the dimensions of the most-usml bodies of type. 
It i** us"d to measure composed typos, 
type-setter (tip'yot'or), ». 1. A eompoRer of 
types: m compositor. — 2. A typo-setting ma- 
chine. See typr-srtfiny. 
type-setting (tip'setGng), «. Tho art. or pro- 
cess of setting or combining types in proper 
<»rd< r for printing. It is usually done by picking up 
tail. t\pe fruui an tvpo^id case, and arranging the types 
« M.tdK< *edin a eompo»iiig-stick in Hues of even length.— 
Type-setting machine, a nuelianbm Intended to quick- 
c’i the ojh ration of type-setting. In the simpler fonns 
of iiK'-hinfcil t?p"-s(tttis, the types separately arranged 
in im lined tula’- or channels, are successively dislodged 
In tb- pi. -•irenf appropriate levers tiioixl by the fingers 
of tli op. rvt.'i on a key boat d. As the ty*pes fall, they 
jit « ioiK }, ,j m a bmg line, and aftcru aid subdivided in 
bin "f pi op* r kii’tli 1 lie Knstcnbein ami McMfllen 
iu " lntit *ir" of tlib construction. Distribution of types 
is n-u 11 v ilnru by a M*p irate machine, of which tliere nro 
man) \iiiieti< c In all, each distinct letter or character 
i- profiled with its own hpcelal nick, w lilch serves the 



TJiurne T> [ic-^cttint; Machine. 

a, iV*r l ittn • r\|ir«lcr; f>, •'•ttlng-cylindcr; r, mccli inhm actuat- 
ing <! tri! it*iiip- 1 1 lin.lcr ; d, driving mechanism nctn.ittng type-car- 
r> in • <1* 1 , f i-rjir^ J>*.lt, picker, kcylx>.ir<I, levers, etc.; e, shaft, 
v Incut- o not the iKiuer to .ill part*, excepting the Uotrilnilmg-cyl- 
in let,/. t,p*-' orji.i,' disk; r, picker, winch lifts the t>pc singly 
intn i i ■ •i-iinns liri - . h, kryimril ; », levers, cnmterUn,; kcylwinl 
w ith I • tt rt.fs tting-t yhnd' r ; /, copy holder : A , justify mg media- 
in- n , !. iron c i» • f< jr *] Kes .uuf hyphens; m, tyj>c h ink, containing 
■ till ' hi h an inserted liy hand .rt required ; n, case for small cap- 
ital . in ‘-film in i* Junes for fractions and other odd characters, to be 
fm* in hj h ind. 


Rami' ptirpoxn ns the nicks or channels In n key for tho 
wards of its lock. When the types are stlcccRsivcly pre- 
peiitid ln-forc outlets with wards, the proper nick finds 
its proper ward, and is discharged in its proper channel. 
y <inio machines combine the two operations of setting 
and distribution, as the Thorne and l'aige machines. The 
I'.iigi* machine adds the operation of automatic justifying, 
or making its lines of even length. A more complex form 
of machine dispenses with types and distribution, and 
makes the types as they are needed. The operator at the 
ke) hoard moves levers that assemble the matrices In 

f iroper order over a mold, and justifies the words of each 
im*, fn a line evenly spaced and of uniform length. The 
mold is then instantly filled with melted type-metal, 
w hlch casts all the words In one piece. Tho Mcrgcnthaler, 
or linotype, and the Rogers are of this form. The Lan- 
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ston casts single types by the pressure of tho finger on a 
keyboard, and arranges tho cast types in lilies for print- 
ing. The first type-setting and type-making machine was 
planned at London by Dr. Church in 1824. More than fifty 
varieties of machine type-setters have been invented, but 
few are in use. 

bype-wheel (tip'kwel), ft. A disk or revolving 
sector bearing letters in relief on its periph- 
ery; used in some adaptations of tho telegraph 
and in some typo-writers. 

bype-write (tip'rit), v. t. and i. To print or re- 
produce by means of a type-writer; practiso 
typo-writing, [Recent.] 

hype-writer (tip'ri'ler), ft. 1. A machine for 
mechanical writing, operated by hand, and 
printing one letter, or combination of letters, 
at a time, by tho impress of typo adapted to tho 
purpose. There arc now several distinct types 
of tiiese machines. — 2. An operator on a type- 
writing machino ; one who prints characters on 
paper by means of a typo-writer — Automatic 
type-writer telegraph. Sue telegraph. 
type-writing (tip / ri // ting), u. Tho piocess of 
printing letter by letter by tho uso of a type- 
writer; nl«*o, work done by this process. 

Typha (ti'fji), n. [NL. (Tournefort, 1700; ear- 
lier by Lobel, 1570), < Gr. rl 6;/, cattail.] A ge- 
nus of plants, tvjio of tin* order Typhaccrc. it is 
distinguished from Spnrganium , the other genus of the 
family, by itsliut.u an tin. is, stalked ovary, and drj in dehis- 
cent fruit. Theie an* i:i 
specie-., uiitnus of fitsh 
water swamps in both 
tropical and tenipemti 
regions. They are suiootb 
herbs with strong creep- 
ing rootstocks from which 
grow erect unhruuchcd 
mid often tall and robust 
stems with a submerged 
base. The leaves tire chief- 
ly radical, long and linear, 
spongy, and at Hist some- 
what tlcsliy and uatoiy. 

The niomeclous flowers 
form a cjlindiicnl teinii- 
mil spadix, the upper pait 
of uhlcli isst.iminale and 
deciduous; both parts 
are {rutty covered in the 
huil b\ \ery perishable 
thin spathaeeou 4 . bracts 
The long-stalked minute 
fruit is pitiduccd in 
great abundance, over 
ro.ooo to the average 
spike in tin- common 
species ; each fruit con- 
tains a single seed, and 
Is’surronmled ne*ar the base by twenty to forty long slen- 
der white bails which expand at maturity, nidlng in dis- 
persion by the wind The plant usually reaches from f> toO 
feet high ; in California T. Dominrjcnxia sometimes reaches 
18 feet, ineluding an intlore^eence of 3 feet; in the com- 
mon T. I at if ntin the hand some daik rusty-brown fertile 
part of the spike is usually from ft to 8 inches long, some- 
times 14, ami is much used for rustic dccoiation. The 
abundant mealy pollen is made into bread in India and 
New Zealand ; it is inflammable, and has been used as a 
substitute for tinder and for matches. The powdered 
flowers have been used for poultices, and the farinaceous 
rootstocks are considered astringent and diuretic in east- 
ern A 8 la. The long leaves arc much used in central New 
York to make chair-bottoms, and arc elsewhere woven 
Into mats and baskets. Three species occur iu the United 
States, of which T. l«tf/olia, with four-grained pollen, and 
T. nngmtijulin, with single-grained pollen, are widely dis- 
tributed throughout the northern parts of hath hemi- 
spheies ; the latter is in the United States more local and 
largely maritime, amt often shows a distinct interval be- 
tween the male and female divisions of the spike. Tho 
other and larger species, T. Doininqcnxi*, occurs iu tho 
West Indies, Mexico, Texas California, and tho Argentine 
Republic. For T clrpfinndnn, sec rlt pliant-graxx ; for the 
others, cattnil , reed mace, ami reree ; ami compare marxh- 
brefle and dunrh^dmen. They are also commonly known 
as jlay and ns bvlrwh. 

Typhacese (ti-fii'so-6), n. pi. [NL. (A. P. do 
OsiiidoHtt, 1H05), < Typha 4- -«mr.] An order 
of monoeotyledoiious plants, of tho scries Nu- 
(lijlonc. It is characterized by usually niomeclous 
flowers with a pciinnth of irregular membranous scales 
or of very slender elongated ludrs. It includes about 1!) 
species, belonging to *2 genera, T;/j>hn (the type) and Spar - 
ganiinn (where see cut), both inrush-plants of wide distri- 
bution, with nnjointed watery stems mid long entire alter- 
nate leaves w hlch project stHlly out of tho wntcr or in a few 
cases float on its Eiufjne. The small crowded llmveis con- 
tain six or more stamens with elongated flaccid filaments, 
and a single superior ovary usually w ith a single cell and a 
single ovule. 

typh-fever (nf'fcY'vor), v. [< /i//)/i(hx), 

+ fever 1 .] A term proposed to include ljoth 
typhus nnd typhoid fevers. 

typhinia (ti-fm'i-it), n. [NJ.., < Gr. Tripiir, smoke, 
mist: seo typhus.] In jinllwl.. relapsing fever. 
[Rare.] 

tyjlhlitic (tif-lit'ik), ft. [<. typhlitis + -ic..] Per- 
taining to or of tho nature of typhlitis; affected 
with typhlitis. 

typhlitis (tif-ll'tis), n. [NTj., < Gr. TV<fl.vr, hlind 
(with rof. to tho cooeuin), + -ifis.] Inflamma- 
tion of tho c tecum and vermiform appendix. 
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typhomania 

typhloenteritis (tif-16-en-te-ri'tis), n. [NL., 

< Gr. Ttiplor, lilind, + ivrepov, intestine, + 

Samo as typhlitis. 

typhloid (tif'loid), a. [< Gr. rvfMg, hlind, + 
riilof, form.] Having defective vision, as a 
blindworm. 

typhlology (tif-lol'd-ji), n. [< Gr. -vrj>K( if, blind, 
+ -Aoyia, < Tliyeiv, speak: see -ology.] The sum 
of scientific knowledge concerning blindness, 
typhlope (tif'lop), n. [< NL. Ti/phlops.] A 
small snake of the family Typhlopula a worm- 
snako or blindworm. 

Typhlophthalmi (tif-lof-thal'mi), n.pl. [NL., 

< Gr. tvQTloc, blind, + h^Balpi f, eye.] In Cope’s 
classification, a superfamily of pleurodont liz- 
ards, represented by the Anchjtropidx, Aconii- 
idx, and Avicliid.'c. 

typhlophthalmic (tif-lof-thal'mik), a. [< Typh- 
tophthalmi + -tc.] Of or pertaining to the 
Typhlophthalmi. 

Typhlopidte (tif-lop'i-de),«.]d. [NL., < Typh- 
lops + -idle.] A family of angiostomatousscole- 
cophidian serpents, typified by the genus Typh- 
lops ; tho worm-snakos or blindworras. It for- 
me: ly included all flic small serpents with the mouth not 
distensible and teetli only in one jaw, upper or lower, being 
the same as Typhlopoidca. By the division of these into 
two families, L’atnctonta and Epanodonta, v itii lower and 
with uppet teeth only, respectively, tile Typldapidtc are 
restricted to the latter, and contrasted with Stenoslomidtc. 

Typhlopoidea (tif-lo-poi'de-ii), n. pi. [NL., < 
Gr. TtpAdf, blind, + eye, + eldoc, form.] 
A suborder of Ophidia, containing tho small 
scolecophidian or angiostomatous snakes of the 
families Typhlopidx and Stcnustomatidie, and 
tints equivalent to Typldo/iidfe in a broad sense. 
They dilfcr from all other ophidians in having no trans- 
verse bone of tile skull, the pterygoid disconnected from 
tile quadrate, the palatines u itl: their long axes transv erse 
and hounding the nasal ehoann: behind, and the etlimo- 
turhinal forming part of the roof of the mouth. 
Typhlops(tif'lops), it. [NL. (Schneider), < Gr. 
Tt'^tit/', hlind, < r r 0 ?df, blind, + in/’, eye.] The 
typical genus of Typldopidic, having the muzzle 
covered abovo with rostral and intornasal 
scutes, and one ocular, ono proocular, and one 
nasal plate. 

typlilosis (tif-16'sis), n. [NL., < Gr. rifouate, a 
making blind, blindness, < rvf/vvv, mako blind, 

< rvip/i’n, blind.] Blindness, 
typhlosolar (tif-lo-so'liir), a. [< typldosoic + 

-«:-3.] Of tho character of or pertaining to a 
lyphlosolc. Micros. Sci., N. S., XXVII. 565. 
typhlosole (tif'io-sol), n. [< Gr. re^.of, blind, 
+ au’/i/v, tube, pipe: soo solvit.] A thick fold- 
ing of tho intestine of certain anuoiids, mol- 
lnsks, otc., formed by tlio involution of the wall 
of tho intestine along tho dorsomedian line, and 
projecting into tho intestinal cavity. Huxley, 
Anat. Invert., p. l‘J 6 . 

Typhoean (ti-fo'o-an), a. [Also, erroneously, 
Typhcctm, Typlicnii ;"< L. Typhoons, < Gr. Tvtputix, 
contr. Tt^uf, Typhoons (seo def. ) ; of. Typhon 2 .] 
Of, pertaining to, or resembling Typhouus (or 
Typhos), a monstor of Greek mythology, who 
tried to conquer tho gods, but was overcome 
by Zous nnd buried under Mount Etna. Typhoeus 
is* described as vomiting flamo from a hundred mouths, 
nnd thus typifies a volcano. 

typhoid (ti'foid), a. ami n . [= F. Ujphoidc , < Gr. 
*ri’ 0 o«fk/f, contr. tv$i delirious, of persons 
suffering from fever, also of tho fever itself, 

< rv<png f smoke, also stupor arising from fever: 
seo typhus.’] I. a. Rosembling typhus: noting 
a specific continued fever — Bilious typhoid fe- 
ver. See /cecr i .—Typhoid bacillus, or Eberth’s bacil- 
lus, a micro-organism found in the intestinal ulcers, and 
elsewhere in tho bodies, of those dying from typhoid fever, 
ami believed to bo tho cause of this disease. — Typhoid 
condition or State, a condition occuriing sometimes in 
tho course of acute diseases of a depressing type, in which 
there is marked lowering of all tho vital forces, shown by 
prostration, muttering delirium, carpliologia, muscular 
twitehings, unconscious discharges from the bladder and 
bowels, a dry, cracked, often blackish tongue, etc.— Ty- 
phoid fever. Scu/eiwi.— Typhoid pneumonia. See 
pneumonia. 

II. n. Typhoid fever. S oof car 1 . 
typhoidal(ti'foi-dal),rt. [< typhoid + -al.] Of, 
pertaining to, or characteristic of typhoid fe- 
ver: as, typhoidal symptoms, 
typhomalarial (tl'To-mfi-lfi'n-al), a. [< ty- 
jdm(id) 4- malarial.] Involving both typhoid 
and malarial characters: applied to a disease 
caused by the combined inlluence of filth and 
the malarial poison, ora typhoid fever in which 
the symptoms are modified by tho action of ma- 
laria' Whether either of those conditions ex- 
ists lias been a subject of dispute among medi- 
cal writers. 

typhomania (ti-fo-ma/ni-ii), n. [< Gr. ru^of, 
stupor (roe typhus, typhoid ), + pavia, madness.] 
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A low, muttering delirium with stupor, but with- 
out sleep, as seen in severe eases of typhus 
fever. Also h/phonia. 

typhon 1 ! (ti'fon), «■ [< NL. typhon (Bacon), < 
Gr. n’^wr, also a furious whirlwind; ef. 

Tv<pwi', Typhou, one of the giants, son of Ty- 
phoeus, and Ti^wf, Ti^vcic, father of Typhon, 
and a god of the winds; cf. ri cloud, smoko, 
mist, < tcQciv, smoke; cf. Rkt. dhiipn, stnoke. 
Cf. typhus. Tiio word has been merged in ty- 
phoon y q. v.] A whirlwind. 

Typhon 2 (ti'fon), v. [< E. Typhon, < Gr. Ti^or, 
ono of the giants: see def. and typhoid.] 1. 
In Gr. myth., a son of Typhoons, and the father 
of the winds: later confused with Typing or 
Typhoi'us. — 2. The Greek name of the Egyp- 
tian divinity Set, the personification of the 
principle of evil. — 3. [/. c.J A large East In- 
dian heron, Jnha sumatruna. 
typhonia (tl-f6'ni-{|), n. [XL., < Gr. rf<v*r, 
stupor: see typhus.]” Same ns typhomama. 
typhonic (ti-fou'ik), a. [< typhon 1 4- -h\] Of 
or pertaining ton typhon or typhoon; having 
the force or character of a typhoon, 
typhoon (tl-fdn'), a. [Formerly nDo tut non : al- 
tered, in simulation of lyphtnC, from the earlier 
tu (loon (1(W)>, htjTon (1610), touffon (lf>(>7), < Pg. 
tiijdo, < Ar. l‘or<. Hind, tuftin' (whence in re- 
cent Anglo-Ind. tufau, t oof on, toofaun , toulfau), 
a sudden and violent storm, a tempest, hurri- 
cane. The Ar. I'ors. Hind, t fifth' does not ap- 
peal* to he original in any of those* languages 
and may have been derived from thoGr. nx^je, 
whence also E. typhon: see typhon^. Cf. Chi- 
nese t\n ffuiy, ‘a great wind’ (of any kind): to. 
I'ai, great; Jung (also given as Jono, fYtiy ), in 
Canton Jony, wind. The term tux Juno, a cy- 
clone, n* local name in Formosa, may he from 
the Chinese Cm Jung in its general sense. The 
Chinese names for typhoon are jmo fling, lit. 

‘ fierce w iud.’ Pin tuny, lit. * cyclone whu\ f (hn, 
a furious cyclone, whirlwind, n wind which 
comes from four sides at once). The Chinese 
terms June proh no connection with the Ar. 
iYrs. Hind, word.) A violent hurricane oc- 
curring in the China seas and their environs, 
principal!} during the months of July, August, 
September, and October. Txph«*on« arc prolonged 
vjel mu di-rm* *>f grext intens-lt), amt c«*m fc j*»nd In 
i ’m f\ hhjkiI t«i the W f-t licit m hurricane* \> hloh occur 
in the b cm I itltuilro In the wi -ti rn f hcinl«phcre 

I wmt nlsMinl «>f tin -hlppi >>f Uensrala, at xxhlch time It 
xx.i* tin j»tr» >•( l’< tifxn iMim ruing which 7V»J" *n je 
an t<» % iiilir-t.net, tint in flu I’.nt Indie* often tlnm 
thuc.iri not htormv<> ai in otinr miintri >8 . tint i*ucrj 10 . 
nr 12 \ ii r< s tin n air *mh t« and " that It 

is .i thou inindlM*, . . in ittn r do thex know certainly 

whitjuti flu > wilcotni I Ink twit i IVv tor*, II. S7<». 

Ttu~»a\' an a pirtn tilar hind of x IMcnt storm Mow Inc 
mi tlii t m-tof Ion. ,ul. i It I'nimsoii tierce nndhhms 

n r> \Jo). nt at N i* txxclxe Imnrs more or le«-. . . . 
Whin tin Wind In jins to abate. It tiles n«ai Fuddenl), 
and falling tl.it * .dm it continues m> nn Hour, more or 1« -* ; 
thin tin W ind > o.ui s ni«»ut to the s \\ ( and It Mow a and 
rains a- tlm i fimii tin Micas it did Ik fore at V I'~. and as 
long tfiimi \er, \«'j*igc«, II. 1. 2 !*. 

typhotoxin iti-fd-tok'sin), ». (< Gr. rn>»r, Mu- 

por t m*i* typhu s), 4- poison, 4- -m-.] 

A toxin (( ’ 7 H 1 7 N< )..) obtauieil from cultures of 
the baeillll, i»l t}pfl«>ld fi ver, 
typhous ill' I us), , 1 . [< typhlti s) 4- -ous.] Of or 

relating to t \ pluis. 

typh-poison itif'pm nn, »» [< typh(u*), ty- 

ph(ont). + pinion ] Poison or virus w hieh when 
uduiittid into the s\ stein produces typh-fever, 
or continued low fevers, as tyjdius or typhoid, 
typhus (ti'fus). n. [= r. typhus' — Sp. tfo = 
1’g. typhu — It. tit’o = I). G. tophus' = Sw. Dan. 
(if ns. < NIj. typhus . t \ plius (cl. L. typhus, pritle, 
\amt \ ), < Gt. ri'joc, smoke, vapor, mist (lienee, 
vanity, conceit ), nl*»o stupor, osp. stupor arising 
trom fc\er, < ri p , , smoke: see typhon^.] A 
fe\er accompanied by great jirostrat ion, usu- 
ally delirium, and an erujdion of small reddish- 
purple spots; ship-fever; jail-fever. Compare 
typhus tmr , under ft n r. - Abdominal typhus 
fever. >ci •/< iv r i. Malignant bilious typhus fever. 
Sec Jncrh — Surgical typhus fever, p> cm la. —Typhus 
abdonilnalis,tjphi»id fiver. Sn*/nvri Typhus ora* 
bulatorius, walking t>plndd ftvtr.— Typhus carce- 
rum, j dl.fi-MT TiThus castrensls, c.imjsfiM r. Sec 
ft r.*r i -Typhus exanthematlcus. typhus fiM r .— Ty- 
phus fever. s<*c d'-f. ami fro-ri - Tj’phus gangllarfs, 
t> piloid level. — Typhus icterodes, }ilh»w fiu-r. Sec 
Jttvr i— Typhus peteclilalls, t>phiis fun.- Tjiihus 
recurrens, relapsing fi-wr 

typic (tip'ik). o. f= F. ty pique = Sp. tipiro = 
Fg. typiro (ef. D. G. typisvh = Sw. Dan. typi*/:), 
< Jo typiciis, < Gr. rv-thOc, of or pertaining to a 
type/conformahle, typical, < rr.Tor, impression, 
tvpc: see type.] Constituting or representing 
a type; typical. [Karo.] 
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Thou Gracious delgn’st to let the fair One view 
Her Typic People. 

Priftr , Second Hymn of Callimachus. 
Here’s Smith already swearing at my feet 
That I'm the typic she. Away with Smith ! 

Mr.*. Eroinunp, Aurora Leigh, ix. 
Typic fever, a feverth.it Is regular in its attacks, or that 
follows a particular type: opposed to erratic fever. 

typical (tip'i-kal), a. [< Lh». iypicalis, < L. 
typicus, typic: see typic and -at.) 1. Having 

the character of a significant or symbolic type; 
serving as an index or a symbol of something 
pa*d, present, or to come; representative; em- 
blematic; illustrative. 

The description is. ns sorted host to the apprehension of 
tho«e times, typical l and shadow ie. 

Milton, Church -Government, I. 2. 
On the right hand of Popery sat .1 min I sin, represented 
bynn old man embroidered with plnlaeteiics, mid distin- 
guished by many typical figures, wlilch I had not skill 
enough to unriddle. Athliron, Tatler, No. 2.'»7. 

Typical remains of every disposition must continue 
traceable even to the remotest future. 

II. Sjx nccr, Social Stntics, p. 020. 

2. Constituting or conforming to a type or pat- 
tern; representative in kind or quality; serv- 
ing as a characteristic example of a group or 
an aggregate: as, a typical animal, plant, spe- 
cies, or genus; a typical building; typical eon- 
duct. Also typal. Compare attypical , rtypical , 
subtypical. 

I need hardly name Ihivld and Jonathan; jet I cannot 
pass them 1*3 ; for theirs Is, and will remain, the typical 
friendship of the world. .V. .1. Jici\, C.\X.\1.\. -I 

3. Of or pertaining to a type or types; signifi- 
cantly characteristic or illustrative; indicative ; 
connotntive; ns, a fy/nert/ example orspccimen; 
typical markings, eolois. or limbs. —Typical cells, 
til (»•/., Mine nsfuiulamcutal crll* (which fee, under fun- 
ilamcntaiy. 

typicality (tip-i-kal'i-ti), a. [< typical + -»///.] 
The fuel or state o( being typical ; existence 
ns a type or symbol; abn, adherence to types 
or standards. [Karo.] 

Snell men . . . ha\e spurmd the empty t>ij>icality of 
the church whenever she ha* preli nded to nppi:i*c that 
Immortal want [of a nally dixine rlghteou-m ->•). 

//. Javxc*, Sul'*, and Shad., p. 222. 

typically (tip'i-kal-ib m/r. In a tyjiiea! man- 
ner; representatively; symbolically. 

Other I.eTltical l.amh* took away *>In tupicalbi, this 
rc.alh*. lice. T. .\tlum*, Work*, II. 11 X 

In the LucharM lie [CluPt] ftill 1* flgtind . . . more 
cleirh, hut jet *tlll hut t>rj>icnllu, or in figure. 

Jcr Taylor, ld'o-u.a*l\« < from l’opir), II. ii. $ 

tjrpicalncss (tip'i-kal-nes), n. Tin* stain of 
being typical. 

typiciUli (tip'i-kum), a. [< MGr. r > a book 
ol ritual, nn imperial decree, licut. of Gr. 'i •“/- 
mu;, of or pertaining to a type: see typic.] In 
the Gr. (7<., same tis directory, 1. 

Typidcntata (ti r pi-den-ta'tjj), u. pi. [XL.. < 
D. typos, type, 4* dt ntatus, toothed.) A division 
of placental mammal", containing till except- 
ing the I'dcntata. 

typification (tip'i-fi-ka'shpn), »J. [< typtfy 4- 

-ir-«if-ioii.] The act or state of t}q»i lying, 
typlfior (tip'i-fi-er), n. [< typfy 4* -/ rbj One 
who or that which typifies. 

A modern tnpifer, who dials onl> in fimilltmh << :«id 
correspond* net 4 .* li'cirf-urffn, Work*, M. lei. 

typify (tip'i-fi). r. t.; pret.and pn. typfod , ppr. 
typify in a. [< Jj. typus, type, 4- fan n , make 
(see -f’//).] 1. To represent by an image, form, 

model, or resemblance: show forth; prefigure. 

Our Sax lour x»t\i typifal lndud hj the go it tint xxu^ 
plain. Sir T. llrmrnc, \ ulg. Kit. 

2. To bo or constitute n type <»f ; embody the 
tvpical eharaeteristics of; exemplify: tis. the 
tiger typifies all tin* animals of the eat kind, 
typist (ti'pist), n. [< type 4- -in/.] One who 
uses a type-writer. [Decent.] 
typo (ti'pO), n. [Ahbr. of typoyraph r.] A com- 
positor. [Colloq.] 

typocosmy (ti'po-koz-ini), n. [< Gr. ri-nc, type, 
4- Kt.nnor. the world.] A representation of the 
world; universal terminology. [Karo.] 

Hook* of tu]**cu*inn, xx hloh have been made flnee ; being 
nothing hut a maf* of wnrtbuf nil arts to gixe men coun- 
t» nance, that tliow x\ hleh use the term* might he thought 
to undendmul the art. 

Paeon, Adxancement of Learning, II. 

Typodontia (ti-pp-don'shiii), n.pl. [XL., < Gr. 
ri Tor. type, 4- odm'r (udoiT-) = E. tooth.] Ill 
Blytir.s* edit ion of Cuvier, an order of placental 
Mammalia, comprehending the Jlimana , Quad - 
rnmana. and Carnaria (carnassit rs) of Cuvier; 
one of two orders constituting Blyth’s zoiiphn- 
gous type of mammals. [Not in use.] 
typo-etening (ti'po-cclFing), «. The process 
of making a plate for relief printing by etching 
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with acid the parts of the surface of a stone 
which have not previously been protected. See 
lithography. Encyc. Brit., XXM. 704. 
typog. An "abbreviation of typography or typog- 
rapher. 

typograph (ti'po- or tip'o-griif), n. [< Gr. rhrog, 
type, + jpenpia, <, ypdipenY write.] A typo-mak- 
ing and tvpe-setting machine. Science, AHII. 
252. 

typographer (t!-pog'ra-f6r), n. [< typograph-y 
4- -ci* 1 .] 1. Ono who prints w r ith or from types, 
or by typographic process. 

There is n very ancient edition of this work [Justinian’s 
*' Institutes ”J, xvithout date, place, or typographer. 

T. IVarton, Hist. Eng. Poetry, II. 3Sl,note. 

2. A hectic of the genus Bos try elms, as B. ty- 
pographies: so called from tlio characteristic 
markings its larva makes on the hark of trees, 
typographic (tip-o- or tl-po-graf'ik), a. [= F. 
typographique = 6p. tipogrdfico = Pg. typogra - 
phi co ~ It. tipograjico; as typograph-y + -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to tho art of printing from 
types, woodcuts, or plates in high relief. — 
Ti’po graphic machine, a machine for impressing a ma- 
trix from which a stereotype plate may he cast. It has 
keys xi hich, a* they are depressed, operate tj-pcs in the or- 
der desired. K. II. Knight .— Typographic point. See 

jxunfl, 1 1 (&). 

typographical (tip-o- or ti-po-grnf'i-kal), «. [< 
liipiiiiriipliic + -ol.] 1. Of or pertaining to ty- 

pography, or tho use or manipulation of types 
lor printing: ns, typographical errors. — 2f. Em- 
blematic: figurative; typical, 
typographically (tip-o- or ti-po-graf'i-knl-i), 
ailr. 1. By means of types ; after the manner 
of type-printers, ns opposed to lithographic 
or copperplate methods. — 2f. Emblematically; 
figuratively. 

typographlst (ti-pog'ra-fist), >t. [< typnprnph-u 
+ -i.s/.] A student of typography; a person 
concerned with the nrt or historj- of printing. 
Allmi.rum, Xo. 32S2, p. 412. [Hare.] 
typography (ti-pog'ra-fi), n. [= F. typographic 
= Sp. tipogrnfia = Pg. typographic/ = It. tipo- 
yn/Uit = Ci. typographic = Sw. Dan. typografi, 
< Ur. ri-zor, impression, 1 >"pe, + -5 pn^io. < jpii^nr, 
write.] 1. The art of composing types and 
printing from them. 

C.ntiMi tmiplit 113 t/g^rraptoj nhont the year 1 174. 

Johmon, Idler, No. OS. 

2. In a restricted use, type-work ; the branch 
of printing connected with composition; the 
preparation of matter in type for use in print- 
ing. — 3. The general character or appearance 
of printed matter.— 4). Emblematical or hiero- 
glyphic representation. Sir T. llroirnc, Vuig. 
Err. 

typolitc (tip'o-lit), 11. [< Gr. rizor, impression, 
+ /iH ir, stone.] A stone or petrifaction im- 
p reused with the figure of an animal or a plant ; 
a fossil, in an ordinary paleontological sense, 
typological (tip-o- or tl-po-loj'i-knl), a. [< ty- 
pntng-y + -!<•-«(.] Of or pertaining to typology; 
relating to types or symbols: as, typological 
exegesis. linage. Jlrit., XI. COO. 
typology (ti-pol'p- ji), 11 . [< Gr. riznc, type, 

+ ->«; in, < /<} nr. speak : see -ology.~\ The doc- 
trine of types or symbols: a discourse on types, 
especially those of Scripture, 
typomania (tip-o- or ti-pd-mfi'ni-;i), 11. [< Gr. 
71 -e.-, type, + wmii. madness.] A mania for 
the use "of printing-types; a strong propensity 
to write for publication. [Humorous.] 

The slender intellectual cndoxrmcnts and limited vital 
re-MUirei's which arc fo verj- frequently observed in nsso- 
ci.itl"ii with tyjstmania. 

(). II*. Ilohnc*, The Atlantic, LI. CO. 

typonym (ti'no-nim), n. [< Gr. ri rrof, typo, + 
<*i van, nnim\J In cool, and hot., a name based 
upon an indication of a typo species or of a typo 
specimen. Cones, The Auk (1SS1), VI. 321. 
typonymal (tl-pon'i-mal), a. Same ns typo- 
nymic. 

typonymic (tip-o- or ti-po-niin'lk), a. [< typo- 
nym 4* -fV.'j Named wit It reference to a typo, 
as a mentis who.se tyjio species is declared, or a 
species a type specimen of which is recorded. 
Coins, 1885. 

typorama (tip-6- or ti-po-rii'inii), n. [< Gr. ri- 
moo, type, + bpaua, view*: see panorama.] A 
view of something consisting of a detailed plan 
or model; a representation in facsimile. [Rare.] 
The tuporama, n plaster of Paris model of the Under- 
did, Isle of Wight. First Year of a Silken Brign, p. 214. 

typtological (tip-to-loj'i-kal). a. [< iyptolog-y 
4- -ic-al.] Of or pertaining to tvptologv. 
typtologist (tip-tol'o-jist), ii. [< typtotog-y + 
-is/.] In spiritualism, one by whoso agency tho 
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so-uallcd spirit-rappings are produced; also, a 
believer in the spiritualistic theory of theso 
phenomena. 

typtology (tip-tol'o-ji), v. [Irreg. < Gr. TVTT7CIV, 
strike. 4- -/o) ia y < Aeynv, speak: see -ology.] In 
spiritualism. the theory or practice of spirit- 
rapping; also, the key to spirit-rappings. 

Tjt (tir). ». [Icel. Tyr : see Tiw, Tuesday.'] In 
\orthcn\ myth,, the god of war and victor}', 
:-on of Odin. He is the same as the Anglo- 
Saxon Tiw. 

tyrant, n. and r. An obsolete form of tyrant. 
tyrnnneFS GI'ran-es), n. [< tyr an 4 -cs*.] A 

At '1 i tl • tvrnnnc*$c bearer nil tin* stroke. 

Cl"- -,n'; btrf-u tiering neck with senile \oke. 

Times' Whittle (E. E. T. s.), p. 92. 
tyrannic (ti-iun'ik), a. [< F. tyramiifjite — Sp. 
tfdrh o = Tg. tyrannico = It. tirannico, < L. 
fynn virus, ML. tirannicus, < Gr. wpan-thor, of 
or pertaining to a tyrant, < r\ pavvor, tyrant : see 
tyrant.] Same as tyrannical. 

brute violence and proud fi/raumV ]»o\vcr. 

Milton, T. R , i. 218. 

tyrannical (tl-ran'i-kal), a. [< tyrannic 4 -///.] 
1. Having the character of a tyrant; acting 
like a tyrant; despotic in rule or procedure; 
arbitrary; imperious: as, a tyrannical master. 
— 2. Pertaining to or characteristic of a tyrant ; 
unjustly severe in operation; oppressive*: ns, a 
tyrannical trovernment; tyrannical actions. 

In this point charge him home, that lie alfects 

Tyranm W power. Shu A., Cor., ill. a 2. 

= Syn. T‘‘ 'mm firing, severe, oppressive, galling, grind- 
ing. See tl'*;* ti'in. 

tyrannically (ti-nm'i-knl-i), nrtr. In a tyrnn- 
nicnl manner; until arbitrary or oppressive cx- 
C'H-ief of power, filial:., Hamlrt. ii. 2. 350. 
tyrannicalness (tl-ran'i-knl-ues), ». Tyran- 
nical disposition or practice, 
tyrannicidal (ti-mn'i-si-dnl), it. [< tyranni- 
riih - 1 - -at.] Ib lating to tyrannicide. 
tyrannicide 1 (ti-ran'i-sid)) »■ [< F. tyranm- 
nil’. < L. lyrannicitta, a slayer of a tyrant, < 
f.iriti.iiu , tmnt. + -ci<l(t, icrcihrr, slay.] One 
vbo ]:ilN a’ tyrant. 

H(.»r«!int Xr nnphon says in Wero: “People . . . erect 
M..t it » in til* ir It tuples to the Honour of Turanniddcs." 

Milton, Answer to Salmashi?, v. 

tyrannicide 2 (ti-ran'i-sld), n. [< F. tyranm - 
cirb . < L. tyranmchlium , the slaying of a tyrant, 
< lyrannus, tyrant, 4 -ciditnn, < c.rdcrc , slay.] 
Tim act of killing a tyrant; the putting a tyran- 
nic.,! ruler to death on account of his acts. 
Tyrannids (tl-ran'i-de), n. pi. [NL.,< Tyran- 
nic + -id:c.] A family of passerine birds, named 
from the genu« Tyva units ; the tyrant-birds or 
tyrant-flycatchers. There arc many genera, and 
upward of 400 spccha, confined to America, ami chicflj 
rtpre«-int(d in tin* Neotropical region. The) arc rcndilj 
distiuguMiM hy tin non-osclno (clnmatojtal ormesomj- 
odian) character of the syrinx, tlio scutclliplantar tarn «.f 
the evt'jilik.m type, ten primaries of which the first Is not 
spnrlou-, twihe rcctrlces, ami tlio hill almost Invariably 
hook< d at riie end hy an overhanging point of the upper 
nniHlIbb' Thu rictus as a rule Is strongly bristled; the 
land to'* i 1 luitherodactylous, or freely movable aput 
from tl • o’ in is (a 1 - In oscinc I ’uric res), and the out* r and 
inbi'lh t'-is.'ip united only at their bases. It is one of the 
iroj <-vti m-jv and characteristic groups of Its giarle in 
tin i* World, only the Tanagridze and Trochilida' ap- 
j»r i ‘citing it in thc*>e rtspocts. Its n*la' , Q!i c hlp4 aic vi ith 
tin oflnr mm-o-cine Pa*rerrs highly cl -vein pud in nnd 
jn fulnr t'» the Neotropical region, namely tin. Pi grid /r 
and ( < tiinid.r ; but not with tlio true flycatchers, or Mus- 
nruj.idir to w hirh many of t lie long-known species mud to 
be rtfcrri d. Only 8 or 9 genera extend Into the United 
State , and of these only 5 (Tyranny*, Myiarehus, Sa norms, 
Contupu'i, and Emjndonax) have any extensive distribution 
In that country. The genus Oxyrhynchus, without any 
hook of the beak, is often now separated as the type of 
another family; aside from this the Tyr an nidic are hy 
Selatcr divided into 4 subfamilies — T/vniojtft riiuc, Platy- 
rhynrhinu , Ettniiintr, and Tyranninrc. bee cuts under 
('untopm, Empidonar, Fluticola, king-bird, Megarhynchuy, 
Milndtiy, point, J'lahjrhynchus, Pyroa vital us, Sai form's, 
rri sort nit, T/vnioptera, Todirodrum, anu Tgrannvlus. 
TyranniruB(tir-ii-nrno), n.pl. [NL., < Tyrannus 
+ -im.t.J A suljfamily of Tyrannidcc , contain- 
ing t hr* true tyrant-flycatchers, of arboreal hab- 
its, and usually more or less extensively oliva- 
ceous coloration, sometimes gray, varied chief- 
ly with white or yellow, and often with a bright- 
colored spot Oil the crown. Birds of this group abound 
throughout the woodlands of America, from the limit 
of trees both north and south, and play an important part 
in the economy of nature, comparable to that of the true 
flycatchers (Muscicapid/e ) of tlio Old Woild. In the United 
States the sclssortail (Sf it cuius forjlcaluf), the common 
kingbird or bee-martin ( Tyrannus carolinennsl the great 
crested fi y catch er (Myiarchus crinitus), the pewit or water- 
pence (Snyornis (or JZmpidia * ) fuscus), the wood-pewee or 
phohc-blrd (Confopuff circus ), and several smaller Jlycatch- 
ersof the genus L'mpidonax furnish characteristic exam- 1 
pies of the Tgrannimc. There are In all about 20 genera. 
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tyrannine (tir'a-nin), a. [< Tyrannus + -mic 1 .] 
Of or pertaining to tlio Tyranninso; relating to 
or resembling the genus Tyrannus: in a narrow 
sense applied to the larger tyrant-flycatchers, in 
distinction from the smaller tyrannuline forms. 

Tyranniscus (tir-a-nis'kus), n. [NL. (Cabanis 
and Heine, 1859),’ dim. of Tyrannus , q. v.] A 
genus of small tyrant-flycatchers, of the sub- 
family Elscniinse, containing about 11 species, 
ranging from Guatemala to southern Brazil, as 
T. nigricapiUns and T. cincrciccps. 

tyrannise, r. See tyrannize. 

tyrannishf (ti'ra-nisli), a. [< ME. tyrannish , ti- 
ranmsh ; < tyrant -/s7<L] Like a tyrant ; char- 
acteristic of a tyrant; tyrannical. 

The proude tirannish Rom n in 
Tarquinlus, which was than king. 

Goiccr, Conf. Aniant., vii. 

tyrannize (tir'a-niz), c , : pret. and pp. tyran- 
nized, ppr. tyrannizing. [< F. tyrannise)’ = Sp. 
tnanizar = Pg. tyrannizar = it. tirannizzarc , 
< Gr. rvpavviCtiv, take tlio part of a tyrant, < 
rvgawur, tyrant: see tyrant.] I. intrants. 1. 
To act a^ a tyrant; exercise tyrannical power; 
rule despotically or cruelly: used of persons, 
with onr before an object. 

I made tlice miserable, 

\\ hat time I threw' the people’s suffrages 
On him that thus doth tyrannize o'er me. 

'Shale., Tit. And., iv. 3. 20. 
Iionco — 2. To have a tyrannical influence; 
exercise oppressive restraint; maintain arbi- 
trary control : used of things, commonly with 
over. 

Nor. while we trust In the mercy of God through Christ 
Jesus, (shall) fear be able to tyrannize over u« 

IlooKcr , Ecclcs. Folity, v. 47. 

Tin* flr«-t ami last lesion of the useful arts is that Na- 
ture tyrannizes onr our works. Emerson, Art. 

11 . tran*. 1. To rule, treat, or affect tyran- 
nically ; act t lie tyrant to or over. 

This is lie that shn! tyrannize the citic of Rome, nnd be 
the mine of my lionsi. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by IIcllowcs, 1577), p. 1C4. 

Tiny would enjnyne a slavish obedience without law, 
which is the known definition of a tyrant nnd a tyranniz'd 
people. Milton, Apology for Smuctyninmis. 

2f. To make tyrannically oppressive ; convert 
into an instrument of tyranny. 

Boisterous edlctr tyrannizing the blessed ordinance of 
maniago into the quality of a most unnatural and tin- 
clinstiaidy joke. Milton, Divorce, ii. 20. 

ALo spelled tyrannise. 

tyrannoid (tir'n-noid), a. [< Tyrannus 4 -oid.] 
Kesembling or related to a tyrant-bird; be- 
longing to the Tyrannoidtir . 

Tsnrannoideae (tir-a-noi'do-o), n. pi. [NL., < 
Tyrannus 4 -<ndc;c.’] A superfamily of passer- 
ine birds, containing those families of Tasscrcs 
which have a mesomyodian tracheobronchial 
syrinx and an independently movable hallux, di- 
vided into JJctcromcri and Ilomwomcn , accord- 
ing to the situation of the main artery of the 
thigh, and consisting of the families Xcnicidcc 
(New Zealand), Philcpittidtc (Mndngascar), 
Pittidx (Ethiopian, Oriental, and Australian), 
and the American Tyrannidrc , Pipridi r, Cotin- 
gidx , and PhytotomhUe. Nine tenths of tlio 
species are American, nnd most of theso Neo- 
tropical. 

tyrannous (tir'a-nus), a. [< tyran 4 -on#.] 
Of tyrannical character or quality; given to or 
marked by tyranny ; harshly despotic. 

And, like the tyrannous breathing of the north, 
Shakes nil our buds from growing. 

Shak., Cynibeline, 1. 3. 30. 
And now the storm-blast came, and I 10 
Was tgrannom and strong'. 

Coleridge, Ancient Mariner, I. 

tyrannously (tir'a-nus-H), adv. In a tyran- 
nous manner; with tyrannical force or intent; 
despotically ; cruelly. 

There, being both together In the floud, 

They each rt other tyrannously Hew. 

Spenser, F. Q., V. II. 13. 

Julius before his Death tyrannously had made himself 
Emperor of the Roman Commonwealth. 

Milton, Hist. Eng., ii. 

Tyraunula (tl-ran'u-lji), n. [NL. (Swainson, 
1827), dim. of Tyrannus , q. v.J 1. A genus of 
tyrannuline flycatchers, the type of which is 
T. harhata. It lias been loosely used for many small 
olivaceous species now distiihutcd in different genera. 
Owing to its similarity to the name Tyr annulus of prior 
date, it is now disused, the Bpecies properly belonging to 
Tyranntda being called Myiobius. 

2. [/. c.] A small tyrant-flycatcher of the above 
or some related genus; a tyrannuline. 

tyrannuline (ti-ran'u-lin), a. and n. [< Ty- 
ranny la 4 - inc L] I. a. Pertaining or related 
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to the tyran nulas, or small tyrant-flycatchers, 
as distinguished from the larger or tyrannine 
forms. 

II. n. A little olivaceous flycatcher ; a mem- 
ber of tbo genus Tyrannula , or some similar 
bird. They are such as those figured under 
Contopus , Empidonax , and pewit. 

Tyrannulus (ti-ran'u-lus), n. [NL. (Yieillot, 
1816), dim. of Tyrannus , q. v.] A genus of very 
small tyrant-fly catchers of tropical America, 
of the subfamily Elxniinx. Tfje type is T. da- 
tus, the so-called gold-naped wren of early writers, about 



2J inches long, with yellow' crest, white throat, and short 
bill, tail, and wings, inhabiting the valley of the Amazon, 
and found northward to Panama. 

Tyrannus (ti-ran'us), n. [NL. (Cuvier, 1800), 
<L. tyrannus, tyrant: see tyrant.] The name- 
giving genus of Tyranmdse , formorly loosely ex- 
tended to embrace most of the larger species 
then known (so named from their irritable or 
irascible disposition and their tendency to tyr- 
annize over other birds), now restricted to a 
few largo stout flycatchers liko the common 
king-bird or bee-martin of the United States, 
T. tyrannus , T.pipiri , T. intrepidus , or T.caroli- 
nensis. They have tlio head with a vertical crest, the bill 
stout, hooked, and well-bristled, several outer primaries 
emarginnte, the tail even or emarginnte, and the coloiation 
black and white, or gray and white, or olive and yellow'. 
The giny king-bird of the West Indies and southern United 
States (T. dominicensis or T. griscus), the Arkansas fly- 
catcher (7\ tcrticalis)o( the Western Statesand Territories, 
Cassin’s and Couch’s flycatchers of the Southwestern States 
and southward (T. vociferans and T. inclancholicus\ are ad- 
ditional examples; and others occur in the West Indies 
and Central and South America. See cut under king-bird. 

tyranny (tir'a-ni), n. ; pi. tt/raimics (-niz). [< 
ME. tirnnmjc,' <. OF. (and F.) tyrannic = Pr. ti- 
rannia = Sp. Urania = Pg. tyrannia = It. tiran- 
nia, < ML. tyrannia, tyrania, < Gr. Tvpamia, n>- 
pavvic, tyranny, < -ipntrof, a tj-rant : seo tyrant.'] 

1. The rulo of a tyrant in the ancient sense; 
tlio personal government of ono of the Greek 
tyrants; a state or government having an un- 
controlled ruler hearing the title of tyrant. 

His [Cypselus’s] moderation and clemency are allowed 
hy all ; yet lie is universally called hy the Grecian writers 
Tyrant of Corinth, and his government a Tyranny. 

J. Adams, Works, IV. C07. 

One might have thought . . . that, amid the endless 
changes that went on among tiic small commonwealths 
and tyrannies of that region, it would liavobcen easier for 
the Republic to establish its dominion theie than to es- 
tablish it over great cities liko Padua and Veiona. 

E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 288. 

2. Tlieoflico or incumbency of a tyrant; a ty- 
rant's administration or tenure; the system of 
government by tyrauts. 

Aristotle . . . assigns to the tyranny of Periandcr a 
duration of 44 years. 

Smith’ 8 Diet. Gr. and Horn. Biog., III. 191. 
Ilenco — 3. A tyrannical government; a law- 
less autocracy or despotism. 

Polybius, ... in the Sixth Book of his History, says 
thus: “When Princes began to indulge their own Lusts 
nnd sensual Appetites, then Kingdoms weie turned into 
so many Tyrannies."- Milton, Answer to Snlmnsitis. 

4. Arbitrary or unrestrained exercise of power; 
despotic abuse of authority; unmerciful rule. 

Insulting tyranny begins to jet 
Upon the innocent and aweless throne. 

Shak., Rich. III., ii. 4. 61. 

The tyranny of wealthy and powerful subjects was the 
characteristic evil of the times. 

Macaulay, Hallam’s Const. Hist, 

5. A tyrannical action or proceeding; an in- 
stance of despotic rule or conduct. 

My nu dilations aic how to revenge 

Thy bloody tyrannies. Lust's Dominion, v. 2. 

’Tis a tyranny 

Ovi r an humble and obedient sweetness 

I’ngf 11 1 1 v to insult. Ford , Lady’s Trial, v. 2. 



tyranny 

6. Severity; harshness; stringency. 

The tyranny of the open night 's too rough 
For nature to endure. Shnk., Lear, iii. 4. 2. 

= SyiL 1. Despotism, Autocracy, etc. See despotism. — 4. 
Oppression, Despotism, etc. See oppression. 

tyrant (ti'rant), [Early mod. E. also tirant , 
also tyrant," tyrannic; < ME. tyrant, tirant, ty - 
vaunt, tiraunt, also tyran , tiran , < OF. tirant 
(with imorig -t), tiran, tyran , F. tyran = Pr. 
tiran = Sp. tirano — Pg. tyranno = It. tiranno 
= D. tiran, tyran = G. Sw. tyrann = Dan. ty- 
ran, < L. tyr annus, < Gr. rvpawog , lord, master, 
sovereign, tyrant; root unknown.] 1. In an- 
cient Greece, an irresponsible chief or magis- 
trate with unlimited powers, owing his office 
primarily to insurrection or usurpation. The 
first tyrants, so called, were generally the leaders of ris- 
ings against the oligarchies during the seventh and sixth 
centuries B. c. They ruled with the popular consent in 
nearly all the Greek states and colonies at one time or 
another, transmitting their power to their heirs until 
democracies or new oligarchies overthrew them. Others 
raised themselves to the position by direct conquest or 
conspiracy. The arbitrary government of the tyrants 
was sometimes beneficent, but more often extremely 
oppressive and cruel. The typical tyrant in the latter 
sense of the word was Dionysius the Elder, of Syracuse 
(405 -307 B. C.). 

The tyrant of the Chersonese 

Was freedom’s best and bravest friend; 

That tyrant was Miltiades ! 

Byron, Don Juan, iii. 8Qj(song). 

Hence — 2. A wilfully arbitrary monarch or 
person in authority ; a ruler or master who uses 
his power cruelly or oppressively; any person 
who treats those bound to him in any way as 
slaves to his will ; an autocratic oppressor. 

Let us define a Tyrant, not according to vulgar conceits, 
but the judgment of Aristotle, and of all Learned Men. 
lie is a Tyrant who regards his own welfare nnd profit 
only, and not that of the People. 

Milton , Ans. to Salmasius, xii. 
A tyrant cannot reign and oppress by his single force ; 
he must really interest, and interest prodigiously, a suffi- 
cient number of subordinate tyrants in the duration of his 
power. Ames, ‘Works, II. 280. 

3. A tyrannical or compulsory influence ; some- 
thing that constrains the will inexorably; an 
overruling power. 

For lordly love is such a Tyranne fell 
That where he rules all power he doth cxpell. 

Spenser, Shep. Cal., October. 
Thought emancipated itself from expression without 
becoming its tyrant. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 320. 

4. In ornith ., a tyrant-flycatcher; one of the 
Tyrannidie — Bald tyrant. Same as baldhcad, 3.— 
The Thirty Tyrants, a committee of thirty sympathizers 
with the oligarchs and with Sparta, who ruled Athens with 
absolute power 404-403 B. c. They were overthrown by 
the democracy under Tlirasybulus. 

tyrantt (ti'rant), v. [Early mod. E. also tyran; 

< tyrant, «.] I. trans. To tyrannize over. 

What glorie or what guerdon hast thou [Love] found 
In feeble Ladies tyranniny so sore? 

Spenser , F. Q., IV. vii. 1. 
II. intrans. To play the tyrant; tyrannize; 
sometimes with indefinite it. 

This encouraged the Irish grandees (their O’s and Mac’s) 
to rant and tyrant it in their respective seignories. 

Fuller, Worthies, Buckinghamshire, I. 203. 

tyrant-bird (ti' rant-bferd), n. A tyrant-fly- 
catcher. 

tyrant-chat (ti'rant-chat), n. Some tyrant-fly- 
catcher which resembles or suggests a chat. 

tyrant-flycatcher (ti'rant-fll ,, kach-er), n . A ty- 
rant-bird; any member of the Tyrannidte. 

tyrantlyt (ti'rant-li), aclv. [< ME. tyraun tly; 

< tyrant + -b/ 2 .] In the manner of a tyrant; 
tyrannically. 

He askj'de me tyrauntly tribute of Rome, 

That tenefully tynt was in tyme of myne ciders. 

Mortc Arthur e (E. E. T. S.), 1. 271. 

tyrantryt (ti'rant-ri), n. Same as tyranny. 
iVyclif, 3 Ki. [l lii.] xvi. 20. 

tyrant-shrike (tl'rant-shrik), n. One of the 
larger tyrant-flycatcliers with a stout hill resem- 
bling a shrike’s, as any species of the genus Tty- 
rannus proper, like the king-bird or bee-martin. 
Some of these used to be placed in the genus 
Lanins, being mistaken for shrikes. See cut 
under king-bird. 

tyrant-wren (ti'rant-ren), n. One of the smaller 
tyrant-flycatchers, as a species of Tyrannulus, 
resembling a wren in sumo respects. See cut 
under Tyrannulus. 

tyre 1 !. An obsolete spelling of tire. 
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tyre 2 (tlr), «. [13. Ind.] A preparation of milk 

and rice used by the East Indians, 
tyremesis (tl-rem' e-sis), n. [< Gr. D’/irif, cheese, 
+ e/iemy, vomiting: see emesis.'] Vomiting of 
cheesy or curdy matters. Also tyrosis. 

Tyrian (tir'i-an), a. and ji. [= F. Tyricn, < L. 
Tyrins, < Gr. Si rpio;, < 'Vipoc, L. Tyrus, Tyre (see 
def.).] I. a. 1. Of or pertaining to the ancient 
city and state of Tyre in Phenieia, on the Med- 
iterranean. — 2. Of a purple color characteris- 
tic of Tyre — Tyrian Cynosure, the constellation Ursa 
Minor, anciently called the Cynosure, which served as a 
guide to the Tyrians in their long voyages. 

And thou shalt he our star of Arcady, 

Or Tyrian cynosure. Milton, Comus, 1. 342. 

Tyrian purple. Sec purple. 

II. n. A nativo of Tyre, 
tyriasis (ti-ri'a-sis), n. [< Gr. rvpoc, cheese, 
+ -iasis.] 1. Elephantiasis Arabum. — 2. Fall- 
ing off of the hair; alopecia, 
tyrite (ti'rit), n. [< Ieel. Tyr, Tyr (see Tyr), + 
-Re 2 .] A variety of fergusonite found near 
Arendal in Norway. 

tyro (tl'ro), n. [Formerly, and prop., tiro ; < L. 
tiro, misspelled tyro, a newly levied soldier, a 
young soldier.] A beginner in learning any- 
thing ; one who is employed in learning or who 
has mastered the rudiments only of any branch 
of knowledge ; a novice. 

There stands a structure on a rising hill, 

Where tyros take their freedom out to kill. 

Garth, Dispensary, iii. 

tyrociniumt (ti-ro-sin'i-um), n. Same as ty- 
rociny. Gaylon. Compare tirocinium. 
tyrociny (ti-ros'i-ni), n. [Prop. * tirociny ; < L. 
tirocinium, first service or trial, < tiro, a newly 
levied soldier: see tyro.] The state of being a 
tyro, beginner, or learner; pupilage; appren- 
ticeship ; unskilled effort. 

To thee I write my Apotheosie, 

Mtccenas, strengthen my Tyrocinie. 

Tourneur, Trans. Metamorphosis, Ded. 

Tyroglyphidsa (tl-ro-glif'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < 
Tyroglyphus + -idte.] A family of atraeheato 
Acarina, typified by the genus Tyroglyphus. 
They all have eight legs developed, of five joints apiece, 
chelate mandibles, skeleton composed of sclerites in a 
soft skin, and two front pairs of legs set below the body. 
The Tyroylyphidre are usually parasitic during the curious 
hypopial stage, although they do not seem to require any 
nutriment from the host; and some species would appear 
to he parasitic iu the adult stage, as Glyciphagus bal/cna - 
rum. The related families Sarcoptid/c and Myobiid/c are 
strictly parasitic during every stage of their existence. 

Tyroglyphus (tT-rog'li-fus), n. [NL. (La- 
treille, 179G), < Gr. rvpdg, cheese, + yXvtpetv, 
carve.] A notable genus of acarids or mites, 
typical of the family Tyroghjplihltc, having a 
tarsal claw and a sucker. Those of the subgenus 
IlMzoylyphus feed upon vegetable products, and comprise 



about a dozen species. Those of Tyroglyphus proper feed 
upon animal products, and include among others the well- 
known cliecse-mites, T. siro and T. longior — the latter 
feeding also upon farinaceous substances. (See cut under 
Jlour-mite.) T. phylloxcrie preys upon the grape-vine 
phylloxera ; T. entomophagus is a well-known pest in ento- 
mological collections. 

Tyroler (ti-ro'ler), n. [< G. Tyrolcr, Tirolcr, a 
Tyrolese, < Tyrol, Tirol, Tyroi: see Tyrolese.] 
A native of Tyrol ; a Tyrolese. [Rare.] 

Tyrolese (tir-o-les' or -lez'), a. and a. [< Tyrol 
(G. Tirol, and" improperly Tyrol) + -ej'e.] 1. a. 
Of or pertaining to Tyrol (often called the 
Tyrol), an Alpine province forming with Vor- 
arlberg a orownland of the Cisleitbau division 
of Austria-Hungary. 

II. n. sing, and pi. A native or the natives 
of Tyrol. 


tzopilotl 

Tyrolienne (ti-io-li-en'), ». [F.,fem. of Tyro- ‘ 
lien, of or pertaining to Tyrol, < Tyrol, Tyrol.] 

A dance of the Tyrolese peasants, or a song or 
melody suitable for such a dance. The charac- 
teristic folk-songs of Tyrol abound in yodels, 
tyroline (tir'o-lin), n. A violet dye produced 
by treatment of aniline ; aniline violet. Ure, 
Diet., HI. 1050. 

tyrolite (tir'6-Ut), n. [Also tirolite; < Tyrol 
+ -Re 2 .] A hydrous arseniate of copper, oc- 
curring in orthorhombic crystals and in aggre- 
gates having a foliated micaceous structure. 

It is very soft, sectile, and flexible in thin scales, and has 
a bluish-Rreen color. It is known from a number of local- 
ities, but is named from that at Falkenstein in Tyrol. 

tyroma (tl-ro'mji), n. [NL., < Gr. rvpic, cheese.] 
Falling off of the hair ; alopecia, 
tyronism (ti'ro-nizm' 1 , n. [< iyro(n-) + -ism.] 
The state of being a tyro. Also tironism. 
tyrosin (tl'ro-sin), n. [Irreg. < Gr. rupof, cheese, 
+ -f« 2 .] A' white crystalline body, odorless, 
and insoluble in cold water, having the formula 
C 9 H n N0 3 . It is an amido-ncid, and forms salts with 
both acids and bases. It is a product of the decomposi- 
tion of proteids, either by the ferment trypsin, by putre- 
faction, or by boiling witli acids. 

tyrosis (ti-ro'sis), n, [NL., < Gr. rvp6{, cheese, 

+ -os/s.] 1. Same as tyremesis. — 2. The curd- 

ling of milk. 

tyrothrix (ti'ro-thriks), n. [NL., < Gr. ripof, 
cheese, + dpi'f, hair.] A bacterium found in 
cheese. 

tyrotoxicon (ti-ro-tok'si-kon), v. [NL., < Gr. 
Tupdf, cheese, + to^ikAv, poison.] A ptomaine 
produced in milk or cheese, the cause of tho 
symptoms of poisoning occasionally observed 
to follow the eating of ice-cream. It is either 
identical with or closely related to diazobenzol. 
Tyrrel’s case. See cose 1 . 

Tyrrel’s fascia. The rectovesical fascia. 
Tyrrel’s hook. A fine hook used in certain oper- 
ations on the eye for drawing forward the iris. 
Tyrrhene (ti-ren'), a. [< L. Tyrrhenes, <. Gr. Tup- 
pjp’df, < T vppyvia, the Gr. name of Etruria or Tus- 
cany.] Same as Tyrrhenian. 

Tyrrhenian (ti-re'ni-an), a. and n. [< Tyrrhene 
+ -ian.] I. a. Etruscan : used poetically, or in 
connection with subjects having some Greek 
relation or bearing — Tyrrhenian Sea, a name still 
used for that part of the Mediterranean which lies be- 
tween Tuscany and the mainland southward nnd tho isl- 
ands of Sardinia und Corsica. 

II. n. An Etruscan, 
tyrritt, n. An old spelling of tirret. 

Tyrtsean (ter-te'an), a. [< L. Tyrtxus, < Gr. 

T voraioi, Tyrtieus’’(see def.), + -an.] Of or per- 
taining to Tyrtoeus, a Greek poet of the sev- 
enth century B. c., who wrote marching-songs 
and elegiac exhortations for the Spartans, 
tysantj n. A variant of tisane. 

Tysonian (ti-so'ni-an), n. [< Tyson (see def.) 

+ -inti.] Of or pertaining to, or named after, 
the anatomist Tyson : specifying the preputial 
glands or follicles which secrete the sebaceotis 
substance smegma. 

tysonite (ti'son-it), n. [After S. T. Tyson, the 
discoverer.] A rare fluorid of the cerium met- 
als, occurring in hexagonal crystals and mas- 
sive, of a wax-yellow color: found in Colo- 
rado. 

Tyson’s glands. See gland and Tysonian. 
tyssewt, n. An old spelling of tissue. 
tystie (tis'ti), n. The black guillemot, Uria 
ari/lte. Seo cut under guillemot. [Orkney and 
Shetland.] 

tytt, tytet, tyttet, adv. Obsolete spellings of 
titer. 

tythet, )(. and v. An obsolete spelling of titlic 1 -. 
tythingf, n. An obsolete spelling of tithing 1 . 
tythingst, n. An obsolete form of tidings. See 
tiding. 

Tyzack’s anchor. See anchor, 1. 
tzar, tzarina, etc. See czar, etc. 
tzetze, tzetse, n. See tsetse. 

Tzigany (tsig'a-ni), n. and a. [Hung. Gigamj, 
Tcigany (of. It. Zingano, Zingaro, G. Zigcuner, 
etc.), Gipsy: see under Gipsy.] I, n. A Hun- 
garian Gipsy. 

II. a. Of or pertaining to Hungarian Gipsies : 
used in English chiefly with reference to their 
music. 

tzopilotl (tso'pi-lotl), n. [Mex.] Same as 
zopilote. 




1. Tlio twenty-first < -ha me- 
ter and fifth vowel-sign in 
the English alphabet. The 
I'henician alphabet, from which 
oms comes ultimately (see under 
Al, had no such sign, hut ended 


vorce, and dilfcicd from the rest of the Anabaptists by 
denj in" that the kingdom of Clu ist is an earthly kingdom, 
in \\ Inch the righteous are to exterminate the wicked. (Neu- 

dreh'r, in .Schalf-llerzog’s llelig. Cncyc.) Also Ubbonite. 

with S'. A stall for the u-sonmi ubeity ( u-be'i-ti), n. [< ML. ubciln(t-)s , ubeity, 
(that is, for mi, or 0 , 11 s it is repre- < where.] The state ot being in a deti- 

dtattam n vi h w^ 5 P add"d S the "ite place; whereness; ubiety. 

Greeks wlien ‘they adapted the uberous (u'V-rns), «. [< ML. nbcrosvs, fruit- 

PlKTjieian signs to their own use, and was wntten in- 
dillert ntly V or 1'; hut the latter finally established 
it-ilf a° the accepted form in Greek usage, while the 
former became customary in the derived Italian alplia- 
Im*N; po that, considerably later, the Homans were able 
t<» import I'as a separate and foreign character, to rep- 
resent the foreign Greek sound it (— French u, German it 
oi w). into which the Greek 6 had meanwhile become to 


erato Anabaptists founded in 1534 by one Ubbe ubiquitary (u-bik'wi-ta-ri), a. and ??. [= l 1 . 

Pliillips. The Uhhenites rejected the doctrine of di- ubiquitairc = Sp. ubicuitario = Pg. ubiquitario, 
as ubiquit-y + -ary.] I. a. Being everv- 


a great extent altered in pronunciation. The V was also 
commonly written with its angle rounded, as U ; and V 
and U were fur a long time merely different forms of the 
srun ,j sign (like l and ./) : it is only recently that they have 
come to be alw ays distinctly held apart, and have dilfercnt 
\ alues given them. As W also is a doubled U or V, it ap- 
pears that our four letters U, V, IF, and I’ all come from 
a single sign added by the Greeks at the end of the l’lrcni- 
cian s\°tepi. The sound originally and propeily repre- 


rui, < L. ubrr, fruitful, fertile ; cf. uber, udder, 
t r -nt. = E. udder: see udder.'] Yielding largely 
or copiously ; fruitful; productive; prolific. 

About the fruitful Hanks of uberous Kent, 

A fat and olive soil. , 

Middleton (and another), Mayor of Quecnborough, ii. 3. 

uberty (iVbfcr-ti), «. [< ME. ubertcc , < OF. 
’’uljtrtc = Pg. ulwrdadc = It. uberta , < L. uber- 
ta (t-)s, abundance, fruitfulness, < uber , fruitful : 
so onbf rous.] Fertility; productiveness; fruit- 
fulness; abundant yield. 

And take not hem [vines] that here a grape or two, 

But hem that kneel cth down for ubertcc. 

PaUfidius, Ilusbondric (E. E. T. S.), p. C4. 


sented by tht character, and still belonging to it in most ubicatioil (ii-bi-ka'sbon), n. T= Sp. ttbicacion 

lumn H'l-o Siiftciiln nt T , .ni*Uctl lo fill* /in nr/, HnllTld ns In T-k , • ~ / t 'i • ....i _ .. / l. r * 7..* 



exceptional e:t«cs. What wc call “ long u," namely, is this 
same sound with the semivowel 1 / prefixed, as yoo (yo ) ; 
and what wi call ‘‘short v”is the more open of the two 
shades of neutral \owel-sound. The digraphs uc, cu, and 
cw also have, as long, the yo- value in the same manner 
and degree. Hie y-elemcnt in the sound, namely, is not 


[Rare.] - 


n. ; as ubiquit-y + 
where or in all places; ubiquitous. 

She can conjure, 

And I am her ubiquitary spirit. 

Massinger , Emperor of the East, i. 2. 

The ubiquitary and omnipresent essence of God. ' 

Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, i. 35. 

II, pi. nbiquitaries (-riz). 1. One who is 
or exists everywhere. 

There is a nympli too of a most curious and elaborate 
strain, light, all motion, an ubiquitary , she is everywhere. 

B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, Ii. I. 

2. [ cap .] A Ubiquitarian. 

God is so omnipresent as that the Ubiquitary will needs 
have tho body of God everywhere. Donne, Sermons, vll. 

Ubiquitism (u-bik'wi-tizm), n. [< ubiquit-y + 
-ism.] The doctrines of the Ubiquitarians. 

Ubiquitist (u-bik'wi-tist), n. [< ubiquit-y + 
-ist.] Same as Ubiquitarian , 2. 
ubiquitous (u-bik'wi-tus), a. [< ubiquit-y 4- 
Being or existing everywhere; actually 
or apparently omnipresent : often used in an 
exaggerated or humorous sense. 

Whoever travelled from Brussels to Madrid in order to 
escape the influence of the ubiquitous Cardinal was^surc 


to be confronted with him in the inmost recesses of tho 
King’s cabinet as soon as he was admitted to an audience. 

Motley, Dutch Republic, I. 423. 

adv. In a ubi- 


tion ; place of rest or lodgment. 

Ubeity; whereness. 

Among other solutions, he suggests that the board affects , . , ;1 , . . in 

the upper weight, which itdocs not touch, by determining UbiqUltOUSly (u-blk wi-tus-li), 

its ubicatioil or whereness. Whewell. quitous manner; in a manner involving veal 

always alike full and undeniable, but varies somewhat, ubiety (u-bi'e-ti), n. [< NL. ubicta(t-)s (repla- or apparent omnipresence, 
accoi .liiiK to thu ilifllculty of slipping it in after a piercil- cjn „ tho' medio val ubci ta(t-)s), ubiety, < L. vbi, ubiquitousness (n-bik'wi-tns-nes), n. 

where.] 1. The state of being in a definite state or character of being ubiquitous, 
place ; ubeity. Ubiety is generally said to be either ubiquity (u-bik'wi-ti), )i. K OF. ubiquitc , F. 
replctivc, circumscriptive, or definitive; but these terms ubi quite == Sp. ubicuidad = Pg. ubiquidadc , < L. 
are taken in different senses by different authors. Ac- ubiauc. everywhere, < ubi. where: see ubicatioil.] 
cording to the best usage, repletive ubiety is that of a body ^ I 


ing consonant. After a guttural (l:, q) or a labial (p, b, m, 
/, v), ns when initial, the utterance is completely yo; but 
after the tongue-tip letters (f, d, n, th, s, z, l, r) the inser- 
tion of y involves a more difficult combination of move- 
ments of the tongue, and the element is apt to be slighted, 
being reduced rather to a bit of l; and in the practice of 
manv speakers, and in cei tain localities, it is even omitted 
altogether , fo that the yo becomes sample o, neiv being 
pronounced noo, lurid loorid, and so on. The difficulty 
in the way of inserting the »/, however, is removed if the 
preceding sj liable has the accent; and hence even those 
who pronounce pcno’rious say pen'ury, and'sq in all other 
like eases. This omission of the »/-elcmcnt is not ap- 
proved, but is stigmatized ns provincial or vulgar, al- 
though practised by many educated and careful speakers, 
and probably becoming more prevalent. It is more gen- 
erally condoned, and even accepted, after l than after t, d, 
n, etc., and some standard authorities in England itself 
now' pronounce and teach fti instead of fit; in this dic- 
tionary the u i c so marked if it occurs after l preceded by 
another consonant, as in fluid (Jlo-id). After r, the diffi- 
culty of adding the »/-sound before a vowel is greater than 
after anv other tongue-tip consonant; hence in this situa- 
tion tht'pionunciation of “long u “ as ii is almost univer- 
sally accepted ami practised. Further, after t, d, s, z, “long 
«” becomes v w'hcn the 7/.clemcnt is ns it were absorbed 
into them, convu ting them (see the different letters) into 


The 


which excludes other bodies from its place by its absolute 
impenetrability; circumscriptive ubiety is that of any ex- 
tended image which is in a place part by part without ex- 
cluding other objects ; definitive ubiety is connection with 
a portion of space, all in every part, and not part by part. 

Ubiety. Local relation ; wliercness. J ohnson. 

If my ubiety did not so nearly resemble ubiquity, that 
in Any whereness and Everywlierencss I know where I am. 

Southey, The Doctor, cxcii. (Davies.) 
2. Ubiquity; omnipresence, 
ubiquarian (u-bi-kwa'ri-an), a. and n. [< L. 
ubique , everywhere (see ubiquity ), + -arian.] 
I. a. Existing cverywli ere; ubiquitary; ubiqui- 
tous. [Rare.] 

Ilave ye, ye sage intendants of the whole, 

A ubiquarian presence and control ? 

CoicjKr, Tirocinium, 1. 2CG. 

II. n. [cap.] Samo as Ubiquitarian, 2. 


eh, j, sh , "and zh; noi^is the i/-eleincnt heard when il fol- ubiqilist (fl'bi-kwist), n. [= F. ubiquistc = Sp. 
lows any of these sounds having an Independent origin, p ubiquisUt, < L. ubique , everywhere, + -ist.] 
as in im >/. etc. Tho real short w-sound, or that corrc- b i f .. . 1 ’ J 1 J 

Bpomling’to •/ as long, is in a limited number of words also SiimO tLS Ubiqui ta) WN- 

represented by u, as in bull, put, etc.; also by double o, as OlbiqUltairf (u-bik-wi-tar ), a. [< 1’ . ubiqilltairc: 
in look, foot, etc. What we call “short w” is in the great see ubiquitary.] Ubiquitary. Howell, Letters, 
majority of cases written with it, but also with o, as m son, t v : i o 

with oo, as in blood, and with on, as in young, and in the v ■ . - , . „ r s 

slighted pronunciation of unaccented syllables with almost ubiquitarian (u-blk-Wl-t«l ri-an), U. and a. . [\ 
any vowel. Cases like bury and busy and buy arc an onia- ubiquitary + -an.] I. H. 1. One who exists 
lous and isolated. A u is always written after q, .and this everywhere. Bailey, 1727. — 2. [cap.] One who 
« (save in the exceptional cases in which it is silent) has i 10 ] c ]c omnipresence of tho body of Christ. 


nants, especially e, as in suave , persuade , anguish. U is 
silent in many words after/?, having only (as in French) 
the office of preserving the hard sound of the/?; thus, 
guide, plague. Like i and y, u is never doubled. 

2. As a symbol; ( a ) The chemical symbol of 
uranium. ‘ (b) In quaternions, an operational 
sign which, prefixed to the symbol of a quater- 
nion, denotes the versor of that quaternion. 
(c) In tho theory of heat, a symbol used to de- 
note the energy, or tho sum of the increment 


quity of Christ' 0 body, maintaining it as an explanation 
of the real presence of his body in the cucharist. Their 
opponents regarded this view as denying a special sacra- 
mental presence and as confounding the two natures of 
Christ. For the latter reason the name is sometimes given 
to tlie Monophysites. Also Ubiquarian, Ubiquitist. 

II, a. 1. Omnipresent; existing everywhere. 
— 2. [cap.] Belonging or pertaining to tlie 
Ubiquitarians ; as, Ubiquitarian doctrines or 
arguments. 


of heat and the heat consumed, (d) [l c.] In Ubiquitarianism (u-bik-wi-ta'ri-an-izm), n. [< 
tho calculus, the symbol of a function. (c)[7.c.] Ubiquitarian + -ism.] The doctrines of the 
In hydrodynamics , used with v and w to denote Ubiquitarians. Schaff, Christ and Christianity, 
the rectangular components of tho velocity. p. 75. 
uakari, n. Same as said. 

Ubbenite (ub'e-mt), n. [< Ubbc (Ubbcn-) (see 
def.) + -ifc 2 .] One of a Gorman sect of mod- 


1. Omnipresence, or a capacity of being in an 
indefinite number of places at the samo time, 
not strictly amounting to omnipresence : as, 
the ubiquity of Christ’s body; tho ubiquity of 
the king (seo below). 

This is the consolation of all good men, unto whom his 
ubiquity afiordetli continual comfort and security. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., i. 2. 

2. The doctrines or beliefs of tho Ubiquitarians. 

No one Bequel urged by the apostles against the Gala- 
tians, for joining circumcision with Christ, but may be as 
well enforced against the Lutherans holding ubiquity. 

I. Walton , Hooker. 

3f. Locality; neighborhood; whereabouts. 

Pern she hight, 

A solemn wight 
As you should meet 
In any street 
In that ubiquity. 

B. Jonson, Love’s Welcome at Welbeck. 
Ubiquity Of the king, in law. See the quotation. 

A consequence of this prerogative is the legal ubiquity 
of the king. His majesty, in the eye of the law, is always 
present in all his courts, though he cannot personally dis- 
tribute justice. His judges are the mirrors by which the 
king’s image is reflected. It is the regal office, and not 
the royal person, that is always present in court, always 
ready to undertake prosecutions, or pronounce judgment, 
for the benefit and protection of the subject. And from 
this ubiquity it follows that the king can never be non- 
suit ; for a nonsuit is the desertion of a suit or action by 
the non-appearance of the plaintiff in court. For the same 
reason, also, in the forms of legal proceedings, the king is 
not said to appear by hi& attorney, as other men do; for 
in contemplation of law he is always present in court. 

Blackstone, Com., I. vii. 

ubi supra (u'bl su'prH). [L. : ubi, where; su- 
pra, above: see supra-.] In the place above 
mentioned : marking reference to some passage 
or page before named. 

U-bolt (u'bolt), n. A bar of iron bent into the 
form of the letter U, fitted with a screw and 
nut at each end. It is used in ear-building 
to form carriers and supports for brake-rods, 
chains, and other connections. 


ubi quit ariness (u-bik'wi-ta-ri-nes), n. The u. C. An abbreviation of Italian una corda, on 
state of being ubiquitary;* existence every- one string, 
where. Fuller, Ch. Hist., X: i. $ 31. Ucliatius process. Seo process. 
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by the silknomi, the csrs lmtching and the larva: de- 
veloping "ithin the body of the latter, instead of, as is 
usual with tachina-tlii -, laying its eggs upon the body of 
the worm. SeeL(*li«. 

U. K. An abbreviation of United Kingdom (of 
Groat Britain and Ireland), 
ukase (u-kns'), m. [= F. ukase , oukase = Sp. 
uca.y' = Pg. ukase = G. ukas, < Russ, nkazii, an 
oruir: nee. edict: cf. ukazuivati, ykazati , show, 
indii-ate. order, prescribe, < y- 4- kazati, show.] 

1. An edict or order, legislative or adminis- 
tiv.tiv?, emanating from the Russian govern- 
ment. ’’ka^-s have the force of laws till they are an- 

! 1 . c i’ > /■ * f decisions. A collection of the ukases 
[“ >' ’ ’ i*i ' * ‘ r r mils, made by order of the cm pet or 
'•k’.'I - ■ 3 >t 1 • ntert since year by j ear, constitutes 

d 1’ '-'](>!.• t l.ilssian empire. 

* ’ c -f el punishments with whip* used to 
1 t*' hi • 1 i s i j i= t.pal circulars as well as in Imperial 
’d ’ A. J. C. Hare, Russia, i. 

Tine — 2. Any official proclamation. 

Lo-tl < ii nitig i probably not nearly as enthusiastic \\ ith 
re-; -it t*> tin* effect of the Proclamation as he was Inst 
Vf ,,r 1 v l.tn he b-.ued his famous ukase to the landlords 
of f»\d- TT. U. Russell, Diary in India, II. 280. 

ulan, S«*e uhlan. 

iilcsr (tiP.sCr), n. [= F. ulcere = Sp. Pg. tdccra 
= It. rent, ulcere , ulccro, < L. (ileus (ulcer-). 
aN ' hnhat s* (hideer-), a sore, ulcer, = Gr. U/unc, 
a wound, sore, ulcer.] X. A sore in any of 
the "Oft parts of the body, open either to" the 
surface or to some natural cavity, and attend- 
ed with a secretion of pus or some kind of 
discharge : a solution of continuity of the skin 
of the body, or of the investing tissue of any 
natural cavity, the result of morbid action, not 
of mechanical injury nor of a healthy repara- 
tivr proc»\s«. a wound may become an ulcer, but is 
not sm h mikes di«e.isid action is set up. An abscess is 
an liberation within the tissue of apart which has formed 
a morbid «. xe n ation w itli a contracted orifice or none. Ul- 
cer h iu' b- en di\ ided into local nnd constitutional, but 
the distinction is not obvious. They are also treated as 
si wj (■' or }'}> 'eitle sores Most ulcers are both constitution- 
al and tp cine— -that is the local exhibition of a specific 
P"i«on' hrh infect* the whole system, as the diphtheritic, 
the cvphiMtle “r the carcinomatous; others aie less ob- 
viously eji vine as tin* ‘■crofulous or the scorbutic. 

2. lionet*. Jigurativolv, a sore, blot, slain, or 
enure of reproach, in an ethical sense: as, an 
ulcer of the body politic. 

To f^ed tin livin': ulcer of a corroding memory 

Burke, Rev. in France. 
Aden or Aleppo ulcer, a cutaneous affection occurring 
in til* Ea«t, w inch, beginning as a small red papule, grow s, 
suppmatc*, and hi all} ulcerates. The etiology is obscure, 
and appirenth there has been great freedom in the appli- 
cation of tht name to skin-diseases of this type when oc- 
curring m the East. There seems to be no essential dif- 
ference in til.* meaning of the following terms : Delhi boil, 
Aleppo ei'i r . Al'ppo boil , Aleppo gall, Biskra button, Pend- 
jrh ulcer, J) l hi Hire, Oriental sore, Persian ulcer, and many 
other.' qualified by the name of some Eastern town or coun- 
try. They are all ela-nul under the one name endemic 
ulcer. — Perforating ulcer of the foot. See perforat- 
ing.— Varicose ulcer. See varicose . — Warty ulcer. See 
warty. 

ulcer (ul V*n. r. /. nnd t. [< OF. ulcercr, F. id- 
entr z= Sp. Pg. ulccrar = It. ulcer arc, < L. nice- 
rare , malic M>ro, < ulcus (ulcer-), a sore, ulcer: 

ulcer, //.] To ulcerate. Fuller, Holy and 
Profane* State, V. vi. I). [Rare.] 
ulcerable (nl'^or-n-bl), a. [< ulcer 4- -able.] 
Capable of l»r coming ulcerated, 
ulcerate (uiv r-iit). r.; pret. and pp. ulcerated, 
ppr. ulc/ rating. [< L. ulccratus, pp. of uherarc , 
make ‘•ore : see ule<r, r.] I. in trans. To form an 
ulcei or ulcer-; liccomo converted into an ulcer. 

II. trail'-. To affect with, or as with, an ulcer 
or ub* or-. 

Some depend upon the intemperament of the part ul- 
cerated; others upon the continual afilux of the lacerative 
humour 3 . Harvey , Consumptions. 

His heart was ulcerated with hatred. 

Macaulay , Frederic tho Great. 

Ulcerated tooth, a popular term for purulent inflam- 
mation of the gums about a decayed, dead, or loose tooth, 
ulceration (ul-se-riVshon), n. [< OF. ulceration, 
F. ulc/ ration = Sp. ulccracion = Pg. nlccra^do 
= It. tth/razionc, < L. ulcer atio(n~), a breaking 
out into sores, < ulccrarc , pp. ulccratus, make 
sore: see ulcer, ulcerate, v.] 1, Tho formation 

of an ulcer. — 2. The result of such formation; 
an ulcer. 

ulcerative (ul'se-ra-tiv), a. [< OF. ulceratij \ 
F. ulc/ rat if =r Pr. utccratiu = Sp. It. nlccrativo; 
as ulc/ rate 4- -it’d.] 1. Pertaining to or of the 

nature of an ulcer or ulcers. — 2. Causing or pro- 
ducing ulcers. Holland, tr. of Pliny, xxiii. 2. 
ulceratory (ul'se-ra-to-ri), a. [< ulcerate 4- 
-on/.] Ulcerative. * 

ulcered (ul's&rd), a. [< ulcer 4- -or? 2 .] Having 
become an ulcer; affected with an ulcer; ul- 
cerated. 
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ulcerous (ul'ser-us), a . [< OF. ulcereux , F. 
nlccrcux = Sp. Pg. It. nlccroso, < L. ulcerosus, 
full of sores, < ulcus (ulcer-), a sore: see ulcer.'] 

1 . Pertaining to or of tho nature of an ulcer or 
ulcers. 

She whom the spital-liouse and ulcerous sores 
Would cast the gorge at. Shak., T. of A., iv. 3. 39. 

2. Exhibiting ulceration; affected with an ul- 
cer or ulcers. 

Strangely-visited people, 

All swoln and ulcerous. Shak., Macbeth, iv. 3. 151. 
Ulcerous stomatitis. See stomatitis. 

ulcerously (uFser-us-li), adv. In an ulcerous 
manner. 

ulcerousness (ul'ser-tis-nes), n. The state of 
being ulcerous. 

ulcuscle (ul'kus-1), n. [< L. ulcitsculum, dim. of 
ulcus (ulcer-), a sore: see ulcer.] Same as ul- 
euscitlc. 

ulcuscule (ul-kus'kul), n. [< h.ulcusculuin : see 
ulcuscle.] A small ulcer. 

ule (uTo), n. [< Hex. ulc, hulc, caoutchouc.] 
The ule-ti’ee. 

-ule. [F. -ub = Sp. Pg. -ulo = It. -ulo, - olo , < 
L. -ulus, m., -ula, f., -nlttm, n. t a dim. termina- 
tion. Cf. -culc, -clc.] A diminutive termina- 
tion in many words from the Latin, as in cap- 
sule, glandule, globule, nodule, etc. It often ap- 
pears unrecognized as -le, as in circle, scruple, etc., and An 
the original Latin foim -ulus in calculus , annulus, etc. 
It also appears in the compound terminations -cule, -cle 
(which see). It is much used in the formation of new 
terms in zoology and botany. 

ulema (oTe-mii), n. [= F. ulema, oulcma = Sp. 
ulema, < Ar. 'ulema, pi. of *dlim, learned, one 
who knows, < * (damn , know: see alma.] The 
Moslem doctors of sacred law and theological 
science, especially those belonging to the re- 
ligious hierarchy of tho Turkish empire, with 
tho Sheik ul Islam at their head: a collective 
term. 

ule-tree (u'le-tro). v. A Mexican tree, Castilloa 
claatica , from the* milky juice of which caout- 
chouc is obtained. See cut under Castilloa. 

Ulex (u'leks), n. [NL. (Linnreus, 1737), < L. 
idex, a shrub resembling rosemary; according 
to some, furze, or perhaps Antlnjllis Herman- 
niic.] A genus of leguminous plants, of the 
tribe Gcnistc.r and subtribo Ci/tiscic ; the furze. 
It is distinguished from the related genus Cytims by its 
deeply two-lipped membranous and colored calyx. It in- 
cludes about lu or 12 species, natives of western Europe 
or northwestern Africa — one species, U. nanus, extending 
east n earl} to Nice ; and another, U. Pur op rr us, perhaps to 



Flowering branch of Furze <Ulex Fitrc/aus). 
a, flower ; b, fruit , r , branch « ith leaves and spines (transformed 
hr inches). 

Tuscnny. They are spiny shrubs without genuine leaves, 
the leaves being reduced to a spine, petiole, or scale. The 
yellow flow ers are solitary or racemose at the ends of the 
branches For Ulcx genistoides (Staur acanthus aphyllus), 
see croi'-ypine. IT. Europ/rus, which also extends to the 
Azores and Can ary Islands, and occurs naturalized on high 
mountains in Jamaica, is the common furze, gorsc, or whin 
of Great Britain. Sec furze. 

ulexine (iVIek-sin), n. [< VI ex 4* -ntc 2 .] An 
alkaloid prepared from Ulcx Europxus, the 
common gorso or furze. It 1 - been employed 

as a diuretic in cases of dropsy due to heart- 
disease. 

ulexite (u'lek-slt), n. [Named after G. L. Ulcx, 
a Gorman chemist.] A hydrous borate of cal- 
cium and sodium, occurring in loose rounded 
masses with fibrous structure and white color. 
Also called boronatrocalcite , natroborocalcitc. 

uliginose (u-lij'i-nos), a. [< ME. uliginose, < L. 
nliginosus : see uliginous.] 1 . Moist ; muddy ; 
uliginous. Palladius , Husbohdrie (E.E. T. S.), 


Ulmus 

p. 180. — 2. In hist., living or growing in 
the mud or in muddy places. Also ulignose. 

uliginous (u-lij'i-nus), a. [< F. uligincux = It. 
uliginoso , < L. nliginosus, full of moisture, damp, 

< xdigo, moisture, marshiness, for *uviligo, < 
uvcrc, be wet or damp: see humid. Cf. uligi- 
nose.] Muddy; oozy; slimy. Woodward. 

ullage (ul'aj), n. [< OF. callage, ocillagc, “the 
filling up of leakle wine vessels” (Cotgrave), < 
oeillcr, cidtier, auillier , “fillup wine vessels that 
have leaked” (Cotgrave), lit. fill to the ‘eye 7 or 
bung, < ocil, eye, < L. oculus, eye : 'see ocular , 
eyelet. According to Skeat, the OF. verb is 
prob. < OF. cure, ore , border, brim, < L. ora, 
brim : see orlc.] In com. , the wantage of a cask, 
or the estimated measure of the empty part of 
a cask of liquor. 

ullet (ul'et), n, [A dial, form of owlet.] A 
howlet or hoot-owl; specifically, the tawny, 
brown, or wood owl, Strix (or Syr nium) aluco. 

Ullmannia (ul-man'i-ii), n. [NL., named after 
J. C. Ullmann , a German mineralogist and 
statesman (1771-1821).] The name given by 
Gop^ert (in 1850) to a fossil plant previously 
considered to belong to the AJqtc , but now 
placed among the conifers. Only leaves and stems 
of this plant, found chiefly in the Permian, are as yet 
known, which is placed by Schenk, together with l Valchia 
nnd Pagiophyllum, in the family I Yalchicte. 

ullmannite (ul'man-It), n. [Named after J. C. 
Ullmann : see Ullmannia.] A sulphid of nickel 
and antimony, part of the latter being fre- 
quently replaced by arsenic. It generally oc- 
curs massive with a granular structure, and is 
of a gray color with a metallic luster. 

Ulloa's circle. See circle of Ulloa, under circle. 

TJlmaceae (ul-ma'se-e), «. pi. [NL. (Mirbel, 
1815), < Ulmus + -acac.] A former order of 
plants, the elm family, consisting of the two 
tribes UlmcTc and Ccltidcie, both now classed 
under tho order Urticaccfc. 

ulmaceous (ul-ma/shius), a. In hot., of or per- 
taining to tho Ulmaccsc. 

tJlmese (ul'me-6), n.pl. [NL. (Lindley, 1847), < 
Ulmus 4- -ere , ] A tribe of trees, the elm tribe, of 
tho order Urticaccie. It is characterized by erect an- 
thers, two stigmatosc style-branches, a straight embryo 
with broad cotyledons, flower-buds produced on leafless 
yearly branches, and a compressed fruit with oblique apex, 
commonly a dry samara. The tribe includes, besides the 
type genus Ulmus, three monotypic genera— two of India 
and Brazil, nnd one, Plancra, native in the United States. 

Ulmic (ul'mik), a. [< L. ulmus, elm, 4* -ic.] 
Noting an acid found in earth-mold, a product 
of the decay of vegetable matter. See ulmin. 

ulmin (ul'min), it. [< L. ulmus, elm, + -in 2 .] 

1. A name given to various substances which 
are present in vegetable mold, peat, etc. The 
name has also been applied to a daik-brown substance 
which exudes from the elm, oak, and various other trees. 
It has also been called humus, humin, gein. See humus. 

2. A brown substance produced by the action 
of strong acids or alkalis on various organic 
bodies, especially by heating treacle or alcohol 
with strong sulphuric acid, thoroughly wash- 
ing the residuo with water, then triturating it 
with gum, and drying tho mixture. 

ulmo (ul'mo), «. A rosaceous tree of Chili: 
same rs muermo. 

ulmous (ul'mus), a. [< L. ulmus, elm, + -o»5.] 
In clicm. y noting a group of brown or black sub- 
stances in which ulmin or ulmic acid is pres- 
ent, occurring in vegetable mold, peat, etc; 
humous. 

Ulmus (ul'mus), 7i. [NL. (Tournefort, 1700), 

< L. ulmus, elm: see elm.] A genus of trees, 
tho elms, typo of the tribe Ulmcte in the order 
Urticaccie. It is characterized by a stalked fruit sur- 
rounded with a broad wing, and containing flat cotyledons. 
There are about 16 species, widely scattered through the 
north temperate regions, extending in Asia to mountains 
within the tropics. They bear alternate serrate two- 
ranked feather-veined leaves on slender and often re- 
curving branches which form a graceful flat spray. The 
flower-clusters contain numerous small apetalous flowers, 
almost all perfect or mainly starainate, in 4 North Amer- 
ican species preceding the leaves, and followed by disk- 
like notched and veiny samaras, which ffil as the leaves 
expand. (See cut under samara.) Several other species 
are evergreen and late-flowering, as U. pan-i folia of 
China and Japan. Five species occur In the United 
States (for which see elm, slipper y-elm, rock-elui, and 
wahoo). Three species occur in Europe, all of them ex- 
tending into Asia— U. campestris, the common Old World 
elm (see cut under elm), parent of very numerous cul- 
tivated varieties; U. effma ( U . pedunculata), the water- 
elm of central Europe ; and U. montana, the wych-elm, 
the only one thought to be native to Great Britain. U. 
Americana, U. efiisa, and also U. Wallichiana, the Hima- 
layan elm, sometimes reach a very largo size, from 90 to 
100 feet high, and 7 to 8 feet in diameter. U.pumila, the 
dwarf elm of Siberia, a very low shrub, forms the other 
extreme of the genii'*. U. efusa, the common village elm 
of Prussia, is p'-enliai in forming sharp ribs about its base 
In old age, m hit ii s. i\e as natural buttresses. 



ulna 

ulna (uTnii), pi. ulna: (-no). [NIi.,< L. ulna 
= Gr. ii/Livri, elbow: seo r?/ 1 .] 1. The inner 

one of the two bones of the forearm, between 
the elbow and the wrist, the other beinp the 
radius; the bone which lnakos a strict hinge- 
joint at the elbow with the humerus, and about 
which the radius revolves in pronation and 
supination, when the ulna reaches to the wrist 
and these movements are practicable. The ulna 
is commonly the smaller one of the two bones, especially 
below, where its end is little more than a pivot for rota- 
tlon of the wrist, the hand being almost entirely borne 
upon the end of the radius. In many animals the ulna is 
reduced by shortening, and in some it appeals merely as 
a process of the radius, ankylosed upon the proximal end 
of the latter, as in hats, and in hoofed quadrupeds gen- 
erally. In man, in animals generally which use their fore 
paws as hands, and in birds it is perfect, and extends 
the whole length of the foreatm. Its proximal end lias a 
large sigmoid cavity for articulation with the humerus, 
often a lesser sigmoid cavity for the head of the radius, 
ami a prominent process, the olecranon, or head of the 
ulna, forming the greatest comcxity of the back of the 
elbow. See cuts under carpm, Catarrhina, TJlcyhantin/r, 
forearm, pinion, Plesiosaurus, and shoulder. 

2. In entom., tho stigmntic or marginal vein of 
tho foio wing. Walker ; Holiday. — 3. A unit 
of length; a cubit; an ell. — 4. In ichth ., tho by- 
pcrrorneoiil. Oirni — Oblique line (or ridge) of tie 
ulna. Sjc oblique. — Tuberclo of the uln a. Seo tubercle. 

ulnad (ul'nud). adr. [< ulna 4* -ad-.] Toward 
or in tin* direction of the ulna; toward the ul- 
nar aspect of t lie forearm, 
ulnagef (ul'nfij), n. Same ns alnaye. 

ulnagerf (ul'nnj-er), n. Same as aluaycr. 
ulnar (ul'niir), a. [< NL. idnans , < L. ulna, 
ulna: see ulna.'] 1. Of or pertaining to the 
ulna. — 2. Of or pertaining to that side of the 
fori 1 limb upon which the ulna is situated; as, 
the ulnar border of the forearm; the ulnar b ono 
of the wrist (see ahum): opposed to radial . — 
Anterior ulnar vein. See mn. - Common ulnar vein. 
See rein. - Ulnar artery, the larger of the two v rssels re- 
sulting from the division of the brachial at the elbow, ex- 
t< tiding along the hint r hide of (be forearm Into (lie p dm 
of tbt band, where it forms the supcitlcial palmar arch. 
Resides numerous muscular branelu s, it gives olf the an- 
teilor and posterior ulnar recurrent arteries («ec r* cur- 
rent) the intirosscons, mid the nuterlor and postei lor ulnar 
carpal*. — Ulnar carpal arteries, two small branches 
the anterjoi and the piMorim, giv cn oil from the ulnar 
niter) at the wrist to the anterior and posterior surfaces. 

Ulnar nerve, a large branch of the brachial plexus, from 
the inner « <>id distributed to the elbow-joint, id nocarp. »1 
and d< en digital llexor*, and some of tile uiii«eh h and a 
pirt of the skin of the band It gives olf the dot sail* ul- 
naris, or dor.sal (titnmmis branch, to the skin of thcwil*t 
and li.uid, tin. p.dmai is htiperlleinlis to the p dniaris brev is 
and skin of tin little linger, mid the p dmai is profundus to 
most of the small 11111*1 Us of the palm. 

ulnare (ul-im'ivb /».; pi. ulnana (-ri-ii). [XL. 
(sc. us, hone), neut. of idnans: sec ulnar.] 1. 
A hone of flic wrist, that one of tlu* proximal 
carpal hones which is upon the ulnar side, in 
man the cuneiform; opposed to radial c. See 
cuts under . Irhodaetyhi , carpus, hand, /Vr/w»- 
dactyla, and Pit siosnurus. — 2. In ormth. t that 
out* of the two tree carpal hones which is upon 
tin* ulnar side (the other being the radiale), not 
necessarily with the implication that it is the 
cuneiform of a mammal. See cut under pinion. 
ulnocarpal < ul-no-kur'pnl), a. Common tothe 
ulna and the carpus: as, an ulnorarpal articu- 
lation. 

ulnometacarpal (iil-nd-met-a-kiir'pal), a. of 
or pertaining to the ulna and the metacarpus : 
specifying certain muscles of a bird’s wing. 
Also idninif tacarpal. 

ulnometacarpalis (ul-no-mot'n-knr-pa'lis). n. ; 
pi. idnonu (at at pads ( -lez ). I’NI j. : of. ulno- 

na tacarpal.] In <u‘ndh a muscle of tho wing 
which arises from the ulna and is inserted 
into a metacarpal hone. Two such muscles 
are distinguished as ulnometacarpalis 1 n ninths 
and dorsalis. Also nlnuiu lacarjndts. 
ulnor adial ( u 1 - 1 1 6 - ra ' d i -a I ) , a. Of or pertaining 
tothe ulna and the radius; common to these 
hones, as an articulation. 

Ulodendron (ii-lo-dcn'dron), n. [NL., < Or. 
or///, a sear ( < oi /civ, he whole or sound, become 
healed), 4- thvtSpuv, tree.] A genus of fossil 
plants, closely allied to Lepidodcndron , and by 
some authors considered ns belonging to, or lin- 
ing a peculiar condition of, this genus. The leaf- 
scars of Ulodendron are disposed in spiral order, nre com- 
paratively small, and do not \ury much in dimensions, not 
being much largei upon ti links of great size than upon 
smaller ones. The) are either rhoinboldul hi shape or 
drawn out at both ends into a spindle-slinpe. Tile fi uctltl 
cation is a long cylindrical stiohlle. The characteristic 
feature of Ulodendron is the existence of a double sei it s of 
concave disk-like depressions, of large size, lounil or oval 
in shape, and increasing in dimensions with the glow til of 
the plant fiom below upw ard. These large sears, or disks 
ns they are sometimes called, are arranged In vertical lows, 
alternating on each side of the stem, and aiemaiked in the 
center by a small mammilla, mound which scales or leaf- 
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scars arc concentrically arranged, which become more or 
less obscure, or arc entirely oblitciated, with the growth 
of the plant. The nature and function of these peculiar 
scars have been the object of much discussion among fossil 
botanists; but the most generally received opinion is that 
they were the points of attachment of masses of inflores- 
cence, which consisted of sessile cones formed of imbri- 
cated scales in a manner similar to a llr-cone. Ulodendron 
is a widely distributed genus in Europe and America, and 
very characteristic of the lower section of the Carbonif- 
erous scries. 

Ulonatat (u-lo-na'tjt), n. pi. [NL. (Fabrieius, 
17911); formation uncertain ; perhaps < Gr .avhov, 
a hollow', a narrow space.] A group of raan- 
dibulate insects, in tho system of Fabrieius, 
composed of tho genera Acrydium, Gryllits , Trux- 
alis , 1'orficula. Malta , j Mantis, Achcta , and Lo- 
cust a : nil obsolete synonym of Orthoptcra. 

Utophocinse (uHo-fo-si'ne), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. 
oi-?.or, woolly, + <p<osrj, a seal, 4* A sec- 

tion of Otari idee, containing the true fur-seals, 
as distinguished from tho Trichophociiuc or 
lmir-seals of tho same family. Also Oulopho- 
cirnc. Seo cut under fur-seal* 

ulophocine (iVlo-fo-sin), a. Of or pertaining to 
the (JlaphociUtV. 

ulorrhagia (u-lo-ru'ji-il), n. Same as ottlor- 
rhayy. 

Ulothrix (fi'lo-thriks), «. [NL. (Kutizing, 
1845), < Gr. nv/o r, woolly, 4* 0p!£ (rp/j-), hair.] A 
genus of confcrvoid algie, typical of the order 
riotrichucav. 

Ulotrichacere (iVlo-tri-ku'sf*-6), 11 . pi. [NL.,< 
Vlothrix (-trich-) 4* -acctr.] A small order of 
eonfervoid alga*, typified hv the genus Vlothrix. 
They are nquntlc or terrestrial green or yellowish-green 
plants, each composed of nn un branched Dlameut of short 
cells that are usually broader than they are long. 

ulotrichan (Vi-lol 'i i-kan ). 11 . ami u. [< Ulotri- 
rhi + -«H.j I. 11. A hioiiiIrt of Iho IJIotriclii. 

II. a. Ulotriehous. 

Ulotriclli (u-lot'ri-ki), n. pi. [NL., pi. of idol- 
rich us: see «/»/ri<7mifv.] One of the two pri- 
mary groups into which the races of men are di- 
vided by Ilory do Saint-Vinccnt, tho other being 
the J.wtrichl. The Ulotriehi nre those with crisp or 
woolly hair The color of the skin carles from jcliow- 
brown to the blackest known; the hair and eves me not- 
nrillv dark; the skull Is dolichocephalic, with a few ex- 
ci ptions among the Andaniaii Islanders. The mgroi s and 
r.iishineii of ultra-Sahnrio Africa and the Negritos are 
incmbi rs of this group. 

ulotriehous (n-lot'ri-kus), a. [< NL. idol rich ns, 
< Gr. 01 7 tir, woolly, 4 Opis (r/>/,^-), hair.] Having 
crisp woolly hair; belonging to the Vhdrirhi. 

ulster (ul'stor). «. [< Visin', a province of 

Ireland.] 1. A type of long loose overcoat, 
worn by both men and women : originally made 
of frieze cloth in Lister. The peculiarity oftlie coat 
Is that It is cut almost straight for both sexis, reach lug very 
neat!) to the fn t, and |s foiih Minis girdid w ith a belt; it 
often lias a lux id or cape. 

(Her m> shoulders was a drcnclud Leopard skin, be- 
neath which could be seen my travel-«talncd, inucli-worn 
ulrtrr overcoat. O' Ihmoran, Mcrv, xvl. 

2. [cap.] Simie as lister kiny-at-arms. 

Ulster custom. The form of tenant-right (in 
full, Vis hr tcnant-riyht custom) established bv 
custom in the province of Ulster in Ireland, 
and recognized by the statutes of 1S70 (55 and 
.'11 Viet., e. -Hi) and lS^l (44 and 45 Viet ., e. 49). 
It Is regarded as including the right of a > early tenant to 
continue bis occtip.mcv mi long ns the rent, or a fair rent 
adjust* d In view of the value of the land exclusive of 
buildings, is paid, to dispose of bis tenancy to a suitable 
puccc'sni, and to rcqulic co!npcii*atioii if the landlord 
ri sunn s iMtsse.ssIon for Ida ow n u«c. 

Ulstcrcd (uUsterd), r/. [< ulster + -f r/-.] War- 
ing an ulster. I!. Jiroio/hton , Second Thoughts, 
i . f>. 

ulstering (uUstor-ing), n. [< ulshr + -iny.] 
Cloth for ulsters. Manu/actun rs' lit r. t XX. ‘J57. 
TA trade-word.] 

Ulster king-at-arms. The king-at-anns for 
Ireland. See kiny-at-orm s. 

ult. An abbreviation of ultimo, 

ulterior (ul-te'ri-nr), a. and n. [= F. itlh'rirur 
= Sp. Pg. ulhrior= It. nlt/riore, < L. ulhrior, 
eoinpar. of niter, that is beyond. Cf. ultra-.] 
I, a. 1. Being or situated beyond or on tin* 
further side of any lino or boundary. — 2. Not 
at present in view or in consideration; in tho 
future or in the background; beyond what 
is seen or avowed; remote: as, w’lmt ulterior 
measures will lie adopted is uncertain. 

The ulterior accomplishment of that part of It [Scrip- 
ture]. Hoyle, Work?, II. Kin. 

When a thing lias served an cml to the uttermost, it is 
wholly new for an i/f/cmr service. lime non, Nature, v. 

II. n. The further side; tho remote part. 
Coleridyc. [Rare.] 

ulteriorly (ul-to'ri-or-li), adr. In an ulterior 
niaunor; iuoro distantly; remotely. 


ultimatum 

ultima (ul'ti-ma), a. and 1 1 . [L., fern, of ulii- 
mus , superl. of" id ter f that is beyond or on the 
other side: see ultimate.] I. a. Most remote ; 
furthest; final; last. — Ultima ratio, the last reason 
or argument. — Ultima ratio regum, the last reason of 
kings; resort to arms or war.— Ultima Thule. Sc e Thule. 

II. n. In gram., the last syllablo of a word, 
ultimata, n. Latin plural of ultimatum. 
ultimate (ul'ti-mfit), a. [= Sp. Pg. ultimado, 
< ML. ultimaius , furthest, last, pp. of L. ulti- 
mare, come to an end, < ultimus , last, final, su- 
perl. of niter , that is on the other side: see ul- 
tra-.] 1. Furthest; most remote in place. 

Looking over the rdtimate sea. 

Jlrct llartc. The Two Ships. 

2. Last; the last of a series of three or more 
members, especially of a series in which an in- 
quiry is traced from one member to another: as, 
the ultimate signification of a phrase; an ulti- 
mate principle; an ultimate inct. Ulti mate applies 
to tho last of a scries of events in time, ns well as to other 
scries. In special cases it is synonymous with final, except 
that It implies at least two preceding members, which final 
does not ; and this circumstance gives the idea of a climax, 
and so emphasizes ultimate. Eut more frequently the se- 
ries to which ultimate refers is a regressive one, so that it 
Is quite opposed to final. Thus, ultimate cause means the 
original cause beyond which no causation can be traced; 
hut final cause is the end toward which action is directed. 

Worst is my port, 

My harbour, and my ultimate 1 eposc. 

Milton, I*. R., iii. 210. 

What nre wc? and whence came we? Wliat shall be 
Our ultimate existence? Huron, Don Juan, vi. 03. 

Those ultimate truths and those universal laws of 
thought which w e cannot rationally contiadict. Cvlcridye. 

[Science] Is teaching the woild that the ultimate court 
of appeal is observation and experiment, ami not author- 
ity. Huxley, I«ay Sermons, p. 118. 

Any great building seems to me, while I look at it, the 
ultimate expression. II. James, Jr., Little Tour, p. 70. 

There Is no doubt a real dilllculty here; and the short- 
est way of dealing with It would be to confess it insoluble 
and ultimate. H\ James, Mind, XII. 27. 

3. In entom., specifically noting a stage of the 
second larva, after the third molt, of thoso in- 
sects which undergo hypennetnmorphosis,’ ns 
the blister-beetles {Mtfmdic). It succeeds the 
searabie idoid stage, and is followed by the co- 
arctate larva.— Prime and ultimate ratios. See 
ratio.— Ultimate abstraction, the consideration of any- 
tiling in fo far ns it is described in its detlnition, without 
reference to any other circumstance.— Ultimate analj’- 
sls, In chrm., the resolution of a substance into its abso- 
lute elements : opposed to jirorimate analysis, or the reso- 
lution of a substance into its constituent compounds. — 
Ultimate cause, a primary cause. 

Mr. Adams had a great mind, quick, comprehensive, 
nualjtical, not easily sati*l\cd pave witli ultimate causes. 

Then. Parht r. Historic Americans, John Adams, vi. 

Ultimato clement, an indecomposable dcmuit.— Ulti- 
mate end, nu end to which no nthci is ultci ior.— Ulti- 
mate fact, a fact not capable of luing explained, ren- 
dered intelligible, or in any way *ubjivted to reason; a 
brute fact.— Ultimate principle, a first piinciple.— 
Ultimate Bignlflcate.in nominnliJic loyie, i\n Individual 
signUlcatc, not a universal which, considered as a name, 
has a further siguitlcate.— Ultimato species, a species 
between which and the individuals there is no lower spe- 
cies; a lowest species. = Syn. 2. lieentual, Concli (die, etc. 
Sec final. 

ultimate (ul'fi-umt), v. i . ; prof, nml pp. ulti- 
matid , ppr. ultimntiny. [< ML. ultimaius , pp. of 
L. ultimarc , come to an end, be at the last: sot* 
ultimate, a.] To result finally; end. [Faro.] 

Relieving that they [the socialistic tendencies of our 
time) must ultimate, if successful, in an increase of ego- 
i-m nnd restriction of Individual liberty. 

Pop. Sci. Mo., XXXI. f»Gt. 

ultimately (uUti-mfit-li), adr. As nn ultimate 
or final result; at fil'd ; in the end or outcome; 
at the furthest point of a series; finally, 
ultimateness (ul'ti-mat-nes), 11 . The state or 
character of being ultimate; a final or defini- 
tive condition. 

To have In it u certain completeness, ultimateness, and 
sacred ness. The Century, XXVIII. r3(*. 

ultimationt (ul-ti-mii'shqn), n. [= It. ultima- 
zionc; nn ultimate + -ion.] A last offer or con- 
cession; an ultimatum. 

Lord Tlolingbrokc was likewise authorized to know the 
real ultimatum of France. • 

Sicift, Hist. Four Last Years of Queen Anne. (Latham,) 
ultimatum (ul-ti-ma'tum), pi. ultimatums' or 
ultimata (-tumz, -tii). [= F. ultimatum. < NL. 
ultimatum , a final statement, neut. of ML. idti- 
matus , final, ultimate: see ultimate, rr.] A final 
proposal or statement of conditions; especially, 
in diplomatic negotiations, the final terms of 
one of the parties, the rejection of which may 
involve an immediate rupture of diplomatic re- 
lations and even lead to a declaration of war. 

' lie delivered to the mediators an ultimatum, importing* 
that he adhered to tho treaties of Westphalia and Nime- 
guen. Smollett, Hist. Eng., i. 5. 
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ultimet (ul'tim), a. [< F. vltime = Sp. ultimo = 
Bg. It. "Itii'i't. < L. ultimas, last: see ultimate.] 
Last ; final; ultimate, llacon, Nat. Hist., j 9!). 

Sotlilnc was v anting now to tlic perfecting of this 
T.oieu-- tint the itltimr and coinpleating act, the solemn 
comIIi t>y u.ith. 

L B 'raiim-, ltcign of K. Charles (ed. ior.5), p. 105. 
ultimityt (ul-tim'i-ti), n. [< ML. nltimita(t-)s, 
< L. t itieiiis, last: see niltiine, ultimate.] The 
1: -t or consequence. Bacon, Nat. Hist., 


ultimo t'll'ri-md), adr. [L., abl. sing. mase. (sc. 

■ , a. >nth' nf ultimas, last: see ultime.] In 

tin ’ V 1, •’ • preceded the present: in the 

!"- • ' 'd-tingnished from the eurrent 

<" m '11(1 nil others. It i= nm.illj ah. 

la it ' ' ' 1 a the l'-’th tiff.— Unit is, on tlie lath 

d ' 1' ' ■" ' 'll.’ ultimo being a Latin adjective 

a ~ . ' . ’ " . month, understood. Compare in- 

■ f < ? ' , r ' j ) n if w. 

ultimort nitnre (ul'ti-mo-jen'i-tur), n. [< L. 
i‘ ,f > ' . 1 r f/t it if lira, genitmv.] A system 
1 - f r \< ri< .nuv, siii'li as is called in England 
let ;i -/*,.»//#v// % i)y which the youngest son sue- 
• K i<> tip* oblate: opposed to primogeniture. 
ultimns hreres (ul'ti-inus ho'rez). [L.: ulti- 
■ f ;m *>-, Inns, heir: see ultimate and 

l" .] hi l/m\ the last, or final heir. Thus in 
r . < - of pit t ife succession, failing relations of every 
] in 1. tin 1 "net— inn devolve* on the state or crown as 

i " ./,>• / 

ultion ( ulMinii), n. [< OF. ulfiou. < L. nltio(n-), 
an n\ miring, < uin^n, pp. id tus, take vengeance 
on. pMjnsh.J Rownge. 


'Jo ft i t\i <mr ( •lcmies is a charming way of revenue, 
. . . .iM'l t * • -I > good foi evil a toft ami milting vttion, a 
met I <■! t night itoni lie.w en,tn keepall smooth upon eaitli. 

Sir T. Browne , CluBt. Mor., iii. 12. 

ultra fnl'tia ),r/.Mid m. [< ultra-, q.v.] I.ir.Ex- 
tr-'iie : oxtruvagaul : fanatical: as, ultra mea- 

hU> t 


'11m. < v'rt tin* or Ultra pirty. 

Milman, Latin Christianity. 

II. a. Mur- who advocates extreme views or 
ine.'Hiii an e' tromist ; niiullrnwt. 

Du ‘'I’lt' t " mi.uM line owned him for their leader, 
mi't ui- h .v< i h.dUi •! that he went bejnnd them in the 
um.o!i«j)' tr.ii in" iond^t« nc> of hh extravagant dogma*. 

Brougham, liist. Mcetehes, Ihuke. 
ultm-. [< h. ultra, adv. beyond, further, more- 
over, more. In hides, prep, beyond, on the fur- 
ther 'it!'*, past ; orig. fern. abl. of ulhr, on the 
olliej hid**: t'lt, rttir, ultimate, lienee* ultra, 

a. and a., and nutragcl.] A Latin preposition 
used as ;i 711 r ii\. signifying ‘ beyond. * (a) Beyond ; 
on tin fm t ‘t*— Mih*of: chiefly with words lmpl> i»g nalii- 
r..l obj* t fi.'i.umr mat harriers, boundaries, or land- 
111 u L - : . e/rr.rtiMrfne, fdframniitam 1 , ultra mundane. (f>) 
K\e» » dlnch : « ' r * *>->iw 1 > ; beyond wlmt Is reasonable, 
rntunl, <•. right * with wools admitting of degrees, e* 
jitdilh 1 * ’iti-al and polemical terms: as, Mftrnconserva- 
t iv« , tdn«l.h'*i *!. t/ffrarndiral, idfracatholic. 

ultrabernoullian (uKtriUbfer-ntt'linii), a. Re- 
sulting liom an extension of the theory of Ber- 
noullian number'*.— Ultrabernoullian numbers, 
the hi* tin i* nt of the development 
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ultra capillary (nl-trjj-knp'i-la-ri), a. In hot., 
oyt‘i ‘1 dsn Ay * h nd»‘r; eomposed of exceedingly 
fine e*tjull:iv filaments: as, an ultracajnllanf 
I hallijs, 

ultraccntcnarianlsm (ul-tribscn-^e-na ii-an- 
izrn;, u. 'J’h* * state or condition of hving to 
the ago nt more than one hundred vears. 
J ’op. Sri. if/.., XX. 97. [Hare.] 
ultraclassical fubtra-l:h’isM-knl),ff. Being ox- 
eessivoly ola*- or classical to an extreme or 
exaggerated degree: as, an ultraclassical mu- 
sical composition. 

ultraconservatism (ul 7 tra-hon-s 6 r'va-tizm), u. 
Unreasonable eonservatism; extreme opposi- 
tion to innovation or change, 
ultraconservative ( ul ,/ trii-kon-ser'va-t i v), a. 
(Jensen at ive in the extreme, 
ultracosmopolitan (i d-t rii-koz-m o-p ol ' i-t an ) , 
a. (Josmopolitan in an extreme 01 * oftensivo 
degree. AVm Princeton Jlrv., I. 2. 
ultracritical (ul-trij-krit'i-kal), a. Excessively 
eritieal; over-critical. 

ultra-elliptic (uFtrji-c-lip'tik), a. Ilj'perellip- 
t ie. 

ultrafashionable (ul - trii -fash'on -a -hi), a. 
Fashionable in the extreme ; over-fashionable, 
ultrafederalist (ul-trji-fed'p-ral-ist), n. In 
U. S. hivt ., an extremo federalist. 
ultra-gaseous (ul-trji-gas'G-us), a. See radiant 
matter , under radiant. 

ultrage (uFtraj),?;. [< tMj.idtra(jium y <, L. ultra. 
beyond: see outrage^.'] Outrago. 


ultraism (ul'trii-izm), n, [< ultra- + -ism.] 1 . 
The principles of ultras, or men who advocate 
extreme measures, as a radical reform, etc. 

Ncw r England Senators and Representatives have, from 
the very idea of their ultraism, little or no direct weight 
in Congress. Wendell Phillips, Speeches, etc., p. 354. 
2. An extreme or radical statement or action. 

Wc would also, in spite of some ultraisms in thought 
and language, . . . 1 ecommend heartily the papers of Dr. 
Forbes. Dr. J. Brown, Sparc Hours, 3d ser., p. 98. 

ultraist (uFtrji-ist), «. [< ultra- + -ist.'] A 11 
ultra; an extremist. 

ultramarine (ul'trii-ma-ren // ), n. and a. [= Sp. 
Pg. ultramarino, < L. ultra, beyond, + mar in us, 
marine.] I. n. 1. A beautiful natural blue pig- 
ment, obtained from the mineral lapis lazuli, a 
variety of liaiiyno. This stone occurs in Siberia, l*er- 
sia. Tibet, and some other localities. (See lapis lazuli, un- 
der lapi't.) Small golden specks of iron pyrites are usually 
scattered thiough it. To prepare the pigment, selected 
pieces are heated, and cooled in water, producing disinte- 
giution. The pow der is then puritled by repeated wash- 
ings, the several wash-waters depositing pigments of dif- 
ferent depths of color, the gray powder known as ultra- 
mai ine n^h being the last and least \ aluable product. Ul- 
ti amarine is ven permanent under all conditions, and is, 
in color, the puiest blue available. Its use is limited, how- 
ever, by its great cost, and also by the fact that artificial 
ulti.mmiine is pmctieally as valuable. The color of both 
untm al and artificial ultramarine is a rather dark and in- 
tensely chromatic violet blue. The natural ultramarine 
is only slightly violet, the artificial is \ cry much so. Also 
called lazulitt-hlw'. 

2. Azure-sl one — Artificial ultramarine, the com- 
mon ultramarine of commerce, prepared by grinding to- 
gether a mixture of clay, carbonate of soda, sulphur, and 
losln : discovered about ltt3o by the chemist Gmclin, and 
now produced on a large scale in Germany, France, and 
the United States. The mixture is heated in closed cru- 
cibles in a furnace for several hours, and Blowly cooled. A 
greenish porous cake is the product. Tills is the green 
ultramarine of commerce. The material is again pow- 
dered and again subjected to calcination, when upon cool- 
ing there results flic proper blue color. It has never 
been determined to w hat cause this color is due. Certain 
variations in the proportion of the ingredients produce 
violet-blue coloi s. Al c o French, Guimct, new, ami perma- 
nent Itliir.— Green ultramarine. See artificial ultrama- 
rine, above.— Native ultramarine. Same as dcf. 1.— 
Yellow ultramarine, barium chromate. Seo barium. 

II. o. Situatffl or being beyond iho sea. 

The Jn-s of the ultramarine colonies lightened the ex- 
penses of France. Ilurke, State of the Nation. 

Ultramarine ashes, the residuum of lapis lazuli after 
the ultramarine has been extracted, used as a pigment by 
some obi nn*>tus as a middle or neutral tint for llesli, 
flkic 1 *, and draperies it is a purer and tenderer gray 
than that produced bj mixture of more positive colors. 
Fairhnlt —Ultramarino blue. See I.— Ultramarino 
green. Sec green 1 . 

ultramicroscopic, nltramicroscopical (ul-tril- 
lni-kro-skop'ik, -i-knl), a. Beyond tlio power of 
a microscope to make visible; too smnll to bo 
seen with a microscope, diner, slfcteor. Jour., 
III. 1111. 

ultramontane (ul-trii-mon'tfin), a. ami n. [= F. 
ultramontani = Sp. Fg. It. ultramontane, < NL. 
** uttramoutanus , < L. ultra, beyond, + montanus', 
of or pertaining to a mountain, < 
mountain. Cf. transmontanc.'] I. a. Being or 
lying beyond the mountains; tramontane: op- 
posed to eismoutauc. specifically — («) Lying or be- 
longing to thenorthof the Alps, in reference to Italy : t lie 
pt-nse in which the epithet was oilginnlly used. Tramon- 
tane is now 11101 c generally employed, (ft) Ljing to the 
south of the Alps — that is, beyond the mountains ns re- 
gardb the countries to the not th of the Alps ; Italian ; spe- 
cifically, of or belonging to the Italian party in the Church 
of Koine; holding the doctrines of ultinmoutanlsm.— 
Ultramontane party, in German politics, the Center 
party, which opposes legislation supposed to be inimical 
to the Cbuicli of Koine. 

II. u. One who resides beyond the moun- 
tains; a foreigner. Specifically —(a) Formerly, one 
who resided north of the Alps ; hence, one who maintains 
the rights of the northern churches, as the Galilean, in 
opposition to tlu; claims of universal supremacy put forth 
for the popes; one who is unfavorable to papal claims of 
supremacy and infallibility. 

He Is an uUramnntnnr, of which sort there hath been 
none (no pope] tbe t e lhtj years. Bacon, Obs. on a Libel. 

To the petition of the Ilanncrets of Home fora promo- 
tion of fV.rdinais, he (Fopc Urban VI J openly avowed his 
design t j make so large a nomination that the Italians 
should resume their ascendancy over the Ullramontancs. 

Milman, Latin Cluistinnity, xiii. 1. 
(b) Ono who resides south of the Alps, or who identifies 
himself with the Italian party in the Homan Catholic 
Church, and maintains the doctrine of absolute papal su- 
premacy. See ultramontanism. 

To the Ultramontane, holding that the tompoial welfare 
no less than thectemal salvation of men depends on sub- 
mission to the Church, It Is incredible that Chui ch-uuthor- 
lly has but a tiaiiBitory value. 

II. Spencer, Study of Sociol., p. 299. 

ultramontanism (ul-trjL-mon'ta-nizm), n. [= 
F. uliramontanismc = Sp. Pg. ultramontanismo ; 
as ultramontane + -fswt.] Tlio doctrines of ul- 
tramontanes; tlio views of that party in tlio 
Church of Romo which places an absolute au- 
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thority in matters of faith and discipline in the 
hands of the Pope, in opposition to the views 
of that party which would place the national 
churches, such as the Gallican, in partial inde- 
pendence of the Roman curia, and make tlic 
Pope subordinate to the statutes of an ecumen- 
ical council. According to ultramontanism, tlie Pope 
is superior to general councils, independent of their de- 
crees, and is considered to be the source of all jurisdiction 
in the church. The Vatican Council of 1869-70 virtually 
established tlie views of ultramontanism as dogmas of the 
Homan Catholic Church. 

ultramontanist (ul-tra-mon'ta-nist), n. [< ul- 
tramontane + -ist.] One of the ultramontane 
party; a promoter of ultramontanism, 
ultramundane (ul-tru-mun'dan), a. [< L. ul- 
tra, beyond, + mundus, world: sec mundane .] 

1 . Being beyond tlie world, or beyond the limits 
of the solar system: as , ultramundane spaces. 
Boyle, Works, V. 140. 

These atoms (all atoms in space] he [Lc Sage] calls ultra- 
mundane corpuscles, because lie conceives them to come 
in all directions from regions far beyond that part of the 
system of the world which is in any way known to us. 

Eneyc. Brit., III. 40. 

2. Being beyond this world, or the physical 
sphere of existence. 

ultranominalistic (ul-tril-nom'ri-na-lis'tik), a. 
Maintaining that nothing is real but individual 
substances, and that all resemblances and other 
relations arc words, and nothing more, 
ultrapartizan ( ul-trii-p ilr ' ti-z an ) , a. Partizan 
in the oxtremo; offensively partizan. 
ultra-Pauline (ul-trjl-psVlm), a. Excessively 
Paulino; rigidly attached to the doctrines of 
the apostle Paul. The Congrcgationahst , June 
28, 1883. 

ultra-Protestant (ul-trji-prot'es-taut), a. 
Protestant in the extreme. 
ultra-Protestantism ( ul-trii-prot'es-tan-tizm), 
??. Ultra-Protestant doctrines or methods. 

A spirit of ultra- Protestantism mingled with and became 
an animating principle of the opposition which was raised 
against his [James II. ’s) assaults upon the constitution. 

Sir E. Creasy, Eng Const., p. 275. 

ultra-red (uFtrjl-red), a. Beyond the red : used 
of the invisiblo’heat-rays, less refrangible than 
thoso forming the lower or red part of the spec- 
trum, moic commonly called the infra-red rays. 
Seo spectrum. 

ultra-religious (uPtrjt-re-lij'us), a. Religious 
in the extreme; excessively religious. 

They were all prophetical, Toryish, ultra religious. 

Carlyle, in Froude (First Forty Years), II. viii. 

ultra-sensual (ul-trii-son'su-al), </. Above or 
beyond the sonmml." Cnrhjlci in Froude (First 
Forty Years), II. xvi. 

ultra-violet (ul'tru-vFo-let), a. Beyond tbo 
violet: used of the invisible rays of the spec- 
trum which aro moro refrangible than the vio- 
let, and consequently lie beyond them. Soo 
sjwclrum. 

ultra vires (ul'trjl vi'rcz). [L. : ultra, beyond 
(seo ultra-)-, vires, ace. pi. of vis, strength, 
powor: seo rim.] Boyond one’s power; spe- 
eifieally, boyond tlio legal or constitutional 
power of a person, court, or corporation. In tlio 
law of corporations an act is said to lie ultra vires — (a) 
when it is not within the scope of the powers of the cor- 
poration to perform it under anj circumstances or for any 
purpose; or (b) with reference to the rights of members, 
when the corporation is not authorized to perform it 
without their consent; or (c) with reference to some spe- 
cific purpose, when It is not authorized to perforin it for 
that purpose. 

ultra-virtuous (ul-trjl-vir'ta-us), a. Pharisaic. 

An ultra-virtuous Irish Barney. 

George Eliot, Silly Novels by Lady Novelists. 

ultra-zodiacal (ul'trjl-zo-di'a-kal), «. Passing 
boyond the zodiac.— Ultra-zodiacal planet, one of 
the planetoids between the orbits of Mars and Jupiter : so 
called because most of them have orbits much inclined to 
the ecliptic. 

ultromotivity (ul'tro-my-tiv'i-ti), II. [< L. ultro 
(soo ultroneous) + motirihj .] Capability of 
spontaneous movoment. 
ultroneous (ul-trd'ne-us), a. [< LL. iiltroticus, of 
0110 ’s own accord, voluntary, < L. ultra, sponta- 
neously, on his, tlieir, otc.,part, lit. on tho other 
side, boyond, further, abl. nout. of niter, <. niter, 
being on tlio other side: seo ultra-, ulterior.] 

Spontaneous; voluntary. Jcr. Taylor Ultro- 

neous witness, in Scots laic, a witness who offers his 
testimony without being regularly cited, 
ultroneously (ul-tro'no-us-li), adv. In au ul- 
troneous manner; of one’s own freo will. Sir 
II'. lliiiitilUin. 

ultroneousness (ul-tro'nq-us-nes), n. Tho 
character of being ultroneous; spontaneity. 
Ulula (u'lfi-lii), 11 . [NL. (Cuvior, 1817, after 
Burrere, 1749), < L. ulula, a screech-owl.] 1. 
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A genus of hoot-owls. It has been variously 
applied, but is now usually regarded as a syn- 
onym of Syriimm. Cornpar outlet. See cut un- 
der limcl:-owl. — 2. A genus of neuroptcrous in- 
sects. llnmbur, 1842. 

ululant (ul'u-lant), «. [< L. nhilan(t-)s, ppr. 

of nlularc, howl, yell: see ululate.] Ululating; 
howling; hooting or screeching, as an owl. 
ululate (ul'u-lat), v. i . ; prot. and pp. ululated, 
ppr. ululating r. f< L. ulnlatits, pp. of uhilarc 
(> It. uhilarc, ulolarc = Sp. Pg. vhi/ar), howl, 
screech: see owl.] 1. To howl, as a dog or a 
wolf. Sir T. Herbert, Travels, p. 113. — 2. To 
hoot or screech, as an owl. 
ululation (ul-u-lii'shon), n. [< L. ututatio(n-), a 
howling, a wailing, < uhilarc, howl : seo ululate.'] 
A howling, as of tho wolf or dog; a wailing. 

It a temporal loss fall on us, we entertain It with dota- 
tions and tears. Hcv.T. Adams, Works, 1.41 f>. (Davies.) 

There sighs, complaints, and idulation* loud 
Resounded through the air. 

Longfellow, tr. of Dante’s Inferno, ill. 22. 

TJlulins (u-lu-H'no), n. pi. [NL., < Ulula + 
A subfamily of Stngidrc, containing 
owls of tho genus Ulula aud some others. 
TJlva (ul'vii), n. [NL., < L. idea, sedge.] A 
genus of algiu, typical of tho order Ulvaccic, 
having a flat membranaceous bright-green 
frond. U. lattssnna and l\ Lactuca are some- 
times eaten. See green lover (under lavcr~), sca- 
lettuce (under lettun ), and Enlrromorpha. 
Ulvaceas (ul-vfi'se-o), u. pi. [NL., < Ulra + 
-arr/r.] A small order of fresh- or brackish- 
water algte of uncertain systematic position, 
but usually placed with the Eloridac. They have 
a Hat or tubular frond of a bright-green color, composed 
of either one or two la) era of cells. Propagation is by 
means of znogunidia. 

ulvaceous (ul-va 'shills), a. In hot resembling 
or belonging to l ira ortho Clraresr. 
ulwan (ill' wan), n. [E. lml.] Plain cloth of 
tin* shaw 1-wool of cashmere, such as is seen in 
the plain center of embroidered India shawls, 
ulyie, ulzie (ttl'yo) t «• Scotch forms of oil. 
Scott, Pirate, xvii. 

uni-, [< ME. urn - , umbr -, embe-, < AS. if mb-, t/mbe -, 

< mlu-, prefix, ymbe, if mb, prep., around, about, = 
OS. umbi = O Fries*. urn = D. om- = MLG. mn- 
~ ( )1 IG , nmbi, timjii , umbr , MIICt. umbr, G. uni = 
Icel. umb, uni = Sw. Dan. om, around, about, 
= L. a min- — Gr. <tti$i- = Skt. abhi, against, 
about, also used as a prefix : see amln -, amphi -, 
etc. This prefix exists, unrecognized, in / mber- 
ns used iu comp. ( mbrr-dai/s : see cnilu r^.] A 
prefix of Anglo-Saxon and Scandinavian origin, 
meaning ‘around, about,’ cognate with ambi- 
and amphi-. It was formerly common, hut is 
now wholly obsolete, except in a few Scotch 
wolds. 

umbart, •>. Same as unified, 4. 

Uinbe, pr*p. [ME., also vmbe, < AS. i/mbr , if mb, 
around, about: see mm/-.] Around: about; 
after. [Obsolete except in dialectal use in 
composition.] 

To fepeke no embe 11031 . 

Parly JJnylish l'ocmtf and l a tv* of Saint* (ed. I’liniUnll), 

[xix. 101 . 

fThij] h.ulc tiicrueli full mckull of that inayuc place, 

Of the w idles that vvrught were wonduih falre, 

With high toures full torrit all the touu vmbr. 

I led ruction of Trot/ (E. r.. 'I. S.) F 1. iO.Vi. 

umbecast (um'be-kust), r. i. To cast about; 
make a circuit. 

The hound came fast after, and umbteast about, forflie 
had lost the pel feet fewt of the hind. 

.Sir T. Malory, Mortc d’Artlmr, III. cxxlv. 

umbel (um'bel), n. [= F. ombtllc = Sp. unt- 
il/ la = Pg. It. umbrUa, < NL. unibrlla, an umbel, < 
Ij. umbcfla, a sunshade, parasol, umbrella, dim. 
of nntbr/t, a shade, shadow: see umbra.} 1. An 
inflorescence consisting of a number of flower- 
stalks or pedicels, nearly equal in length, 
spreading from a common center, their sum- 
mits forming a level, convex, or even globose 
surface, more rarely a eoneavo one, ns in the 
carrot. See cuts under inflorescence. Tit opsin, 
and (E nanthe. — 2. In cook, an umbelliform tuft, 
cluster, or group of parts, ns of polvpitcs borne 
upon a polvpidom See cut under Umbcllularia. 
—Compound, simple umbel. See the adjectives.— 
Universal umbel, in hot., n juimnry or general umbel ; 
the first or lmgcst set of rays in a compound umbel : op- 
posed to ]>artial umbel. A universal involucie is not in- 
frequently placed at the foot of a universal umbel, 
umbella (ura-bel'ii), m. ; pi. muln lire (-G). [NL, : 
sco umbel .] In hot., an umbel, 
umbellal (um'bc-lul), a. [< umbella 4- -«/.] In 
hot. and cool., same as umbellate; specifically, 
in hot., of or pertaining to tho cohort Umbcl- 
lalcs. Limllcy. 


Umbellales (um-be-la'lez), n. pi. [NL. (Lind- 
lej', 1833), < umbella, umbel: seo umbel.'} A co- 
hort of polypetalous plants, of tho series Cahjci- 
florx. It is characterized by an inferior ovary, crowned 
witli a disk witli distinct or partly divided styles, and 
with the ovules solitary and pendulous in tlicir cells. It 
includes the :i orders Umbcllifcric, Araliaccic, anil Coma - 
cere, the parsley, ginseng, and dogwood families, 
umbellar (um'be-ljir), a. [< umbella 4- -a?-3.] 
In hot. and cool., saino as umbellate. 
umbellate (um'be-lat), a. [= It. umbcllato, < 
NL. *umbcllatus, < umbella, umbel: seo umbel.} 
1. In hot., bearing umbels; arranged in um- 
bels; umbol-like: as, umbellate plants, flowers, 
or clusters. — 2. In cool., having an umbel, as 
a polyp; umbelliferous; having tho shape of 
an umbel; umbelliform. 
umbellated (um'be-la-ted), a. [< umbellate 4 
-cd-.} In hot. and cool., same as umbellate. 
umbellately (um'be-lat -li), a dr. Ill an um- 
bcllato manner. De Barn, Fungi (trails.), 
p. 153. 

umbellet (um'be-lot), n. [< umbel, umbella, 4* 
-ct.} A little or partial umbel; an umbel formed 
at tho cml of one of tho primary rays of a com- 
pound umbel; an umbelluk*. See cut under 
Osmorrhica. 

umbellifer (uni-bcl'i-fer), m. [< NL. umbcllifer: 
seo umbelliferous.} In hot., a plant of the or- 
der Umbcllifcric. 

Umbelliferse (um-be-lif'e-re), u.pl. [NL. (A. L. 
do Jussieu, 1780), fem.pl. (sc.L. plan tie, plants) 
of umbcllifr: seo umbelliferous.} An order of 
plants, of t lie cohort Umbellales, known as tho 
parsley family. It is distinguished by n two-celled 
ovary forming in fruit u eicniocarp conplsting commonly 
of twodryono-celled and one-seedeil merlcarjjsornclicnep, 
separating from each other at maturity, and hanging from 
the top of a slender axis or carpophore. It Includes about 
170 genet u with about 1 ,-mo kpecles, classed In 0 tribes, 
of which Ifiidrocotiric, Mtdinum, Sanieida, JJchinnphnra, 
Ammi, Scfcli, Pcuredanum, Caurnlis, and baserjiitium arc 
the types. They arc natives childly of north temperate 
regions, especially numerous in Km one and Asia, reach- 
ing the arctic zone and mountains v\ it hi n the tropics, al*o 
numerous in the temperate parts of South America, South 
Africa, Australia, and New Zealand. Most of the specks 
are heihs with di^ech <1 alternate leaves of many ternato 
or pinnate katlctn, the petiole commonly dilated into a 
sheathing base. The lloweis are Mnall, tiMinlly white or 
yellow, ami borne In simple or compound umbels, gener- 
ally furnished with a row of narrow bracts funning an 
Involucre or itivolneel. I’.ach llower consists commonly 
of the Final! imbricated petals, as many stamens Indexed 
in t lie bud, and an ovary crowned with an cplgwinijs tw<»- 
lobe«i di«k which ibes into two conical fltylopodia, each 
tipped with a distinct lllifonn stjle. The fruit is com- 
iinml) traversed by canals (oil-ttitns <»r ritt;r) Idled with 
a liquid or guinm) oil of a highly penetrating and char- 
aelerlhtlc odor. The genera resemble one another closely, 
and are distinguished mainly by the ridges, the oil-tubes, 
ami the commissure or inner face of thcfiuit ; each carpel 
bears hve pritnnn lidges (Jufia), and frequently also live 
intermediate secondary oms, the channels (r allcctd:r) be- 
tween them often containing oii-tuiies. Alan) are pn>- 
ter«*gynous or mature their pistils earlier than the sta- 
mens, thus feecuring eross.f, i tlliratlon. The order Is one 
i*f stioiigl) marked properties ; ninny umbelliferous plants 
contain a pol-minti 11 , acrid, watery li«iuid, Cfepeelally the 
hemlock (see al s o Coniu m,Cimta, (l'nanthc,uui\ +Mhu*a). 
Mail) species )leld stimulating giim-resiii 0 , as nsnfetidn, 
asadiilcls, gnlbanum. o;>op max, amt gum ntnmonincum 
(pec* alpo Ferula, Thnp-tn, and Laveruilium). Others con- 
tain n carmlnnthe aromatic oil, and furnish condiments, 
as anise, dill, carawaj, coriander, and cumin. Truin an- 
«>tlier group these piineiples me nearly absent, mid the 
Pt< m or leaf liecomes edible, ns parsley, celeiy, ami feam- 
pblre, or the root, as the carrot, jursnlp, and fekiriet. 
otlieis are of great medicinal icpute, ns fennel aud spe- 
cies of J'.nnvjium mid ArehaiunUea. The order Is re- 
markable for its little resemblance or close lelatlousbip 
to an> other except tlie Araliaceir, which are, however, 
readily distinguished by their usually tlisliy fruit, often 
of more than two carpels. Perhaps no other order Is so 
flee from variation or from exceptional forms, although 
In a few genera the characteristic habit. is greatly dis- 
guised -as in J.'rtfnmum, where the umbels are replaced 
by compact heads; Ihjdn^nUdc, with roundish undivided 
leaves; and Xanthodn, with broad and showy white invo- 
lucres. 

umbelliferous {iiin-bo-lif'o-rus), a. [< NL. um- 
hcUifvr , bearing an umbel, < undulla, umbel, + 
Ij.fcrrc = E. In hot., bearing tin umbel 

or umbels; of or pertaining to the C mbcllifcnv : 
as an umbcUif/rous genus, 
umbelliform (um-bel'i-form), a. [< NL. imh- 
lu l la, umbel, 4* L. forma, form.] Forming an 
umbel, or having its form. 

Umbellularia (um-bel-u-la 'ri-ji), n. [NL. 
(Nees, 1830), from tho umbellate flowers: < um- 
brllula , a littlo umbel: see umbcllulc.} 1. A 
genus of npetalous trees, of tho order Laurincie 
and tribe Litscacav. It is distinguished from Litsca 
(the t ype) by c.xtrorse anthers in tho fourth row, and forms, 
in its stamens, n connceting-link to the other chief tribe, 
Pcneacc/c. The principal species, IT. Cal(fvrnica,t\\c sjdce- 
treo (which see), mountain-laurel, or Californian bay-tree, 
is a tall smooth Californian tree, reduced southward anil 
hi the mountains to a small shrub. It bears alternate 
veiny and odorous evergreen leaves, and numerous sbort- 
pcdlcclled yellowish-green flowers, each umbel at first in- 
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eluded in a caducous globose involucre, and followed by 
one or two roundish dark-purple drupes. A second spe- 
cies occurs in 
Mexico. 

2. In cool., a 
genus of deep- 
sea alcyona- 
rian polyps, 
having the po- 
lypites clus- 
tered in an um- 
bel on top of 
tliepolypidora, 
and a long 
slender stalk 
somewhat bul- 
bous at the 
base, as in 
11. cncrinus or 
U.grccnlandica. 

Barnard:, 1801. 

umbellulate (um-beFu-liit), a. [< 

NL. *umbclhdatus, < *umbcllula, an 
umbellule : see umbcllulc.} In 
hot., provided with or arranged in 
urabollules or umbellots. 

umbellule (um-bcl'fil), n. [< NL. ¥ umbcllula, 
dim. of umbella, umbel: see umbel.} A partial 
umbel ; an umbellet. See umbel. 

umber 1 (ura'ber), n. [Also timbre , formerly also 
amber (dof. 2); < ME. umber, < OF. (and F.) 
ombre, shade, shadow, umber (fish), = Sp. um- 
bra, umbla , umber (fish), = It. umbra, shade, < 
L. umbra, shade, shadow, a fish so called : seo 
umbra.} 1. Shade. 



Umbcllularia grcntlan 
dun. 


Or floures swcctc of vyne or other tree 
In umber dried may reserved be. 

Palladiwt, JIusliondl ie (C. IT. T. S.), p. 19S. 

2. A fish, the grayling. See Thijmallus. 

Salvlan takes him (the gracing] to be called UMif/erfroni 

Ills swift swimming, or gliding out of sight more like a 
shadow or a ghost than a fish. 

I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 121. 

3. The umber-bird. — 4f. Same as timbrel, 3. 
umber- (um'ber), u. and a. [Formerly also 

timbre, ombre , oumber; < F. ombre (= It. om- 
bra), nmber (short for ferre d'ombrc) (= Tt. terra 
di ombra = Pg. terra dc ombria), timber, lit. 
‘shade-earth 7 (ef. Sp. sombra de Utiaria, Ve- 
netian umber; tierra dc sombras, umbra), < 
L. umbra, shade, shadow: see irwfcr 1 .] I. n. 
A natural pigment somewhat resembling an 
ocher, but darker and browner, due to the pres- 
ence of oxid of manganese. It probably originally 
came from Unibiin iti Italy, but now the best varieties 
come from Cyprus. The natural ciuth is called raw um- 
ber. When it is heated to almost a red heat in a fur- 
nace, the brown h)drated oxid of iron is changed into 
the led oxid of iron, mid the pigment liecomes i odder ami 
deeper In color, and is called burnt umber, Doth these 
umbers tire very Important colors, both fornrtists and in 
house-painting. They ore permanent, pure in tone, and 
of great service in making various tints. 

Ill put myself in poor and mean attire, 

And with a kind of umber smirch my face. 

Shak., As )ou Like it, I. ,'k 111 . 

These figures arc (at least) as big as the life; they are 
donm* only with umber and shell gold, and the shadowed 
vmbre, as in the pictures of the gods on the dores of Yeru- 
lam-boiise. Aubrey, Lives, 1‘mucis Ikvcon. 

Burnt umber. Fee def.— Raw umber, a highly chro- 
matic lint very dark >cllow color, like that of the pigment 
fo called. Owing to the small luminosity, it appears gnom- 
ish, or tending slightly toward olive; but under high il- 
lumination it Is seen to incline a little tow md orange. 
Its luminosity is about one fourth that of bright chrome- 
yellow. 

II. a. Of a brown color; (lark; dusky. 

The umber shade 

That hides the blush of waking day. 

J. Jt. Drake, Culprit Fay, xxxii. 

umber 2 (uin'bir), r. t. [< umber-, ».] To color 
with umber, or ns with umber; shade or darken. 

Ked-ochre rascals umbered with soot and bacon as tho 
English gipsies are. Middleton, Spanish <«) psy, ii. 1. 

Thy dark cloud, with umber'd lower, 

That hung o’er clilF, and lake, and tower. 

Scott, Alarm ion, v., Int. 

I thought tho umbered meerschaum was dcaily bought 
at the cost of a brain enfeebled and a vv ill enslaved. 

O. II'. Holme i. Autocrat, v. 

umber-bird (um'bGr-b&rd), n. The shadow- 
bird, umber, or uinbrette, Scopus umbretta, an 
African altricial grallatorial bird allied both to 
tho storks and to tho herons, about as largo as 
tho night-heron. It is somber- colored, of n dusky 
brown, with an occipital crest, lives In the woods, and 
builds a huge domed nest in trees, in which it lays from 
three to five white eggs. See cut under Scopus. 
umberer (um'b6r-6r), n. Tho vizor of a helmet. 
f Ami then Sir Lninorakc kneeled dovvnc and unlaced first 
his umberere and then his ownc; and then either kissed 
other with weeping t cares. 

Sir T. Malory, Morte d’Artlmr, II. xli. 
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umbery (nm'ber-i), a. [< limber 2 + -yl.] Of 
or pertaining to umber; of tlie color of umber; 
(lark-brown; dark; dusky, 
umbilic (um-bil'ik), n. and a. [< L. umbilicus: 
seo umbilicus.'] I. jj. In gcom., a point of a sur- 
face where tlio rnnii of curvature are all equal, 
and a sphere osculates the surface. The number 
of mnlillics, real ami Imaginary, on a surface of the nth 
order, is n(10u'- — -Sn -p 2C). With the older geometrical 
writers, an umbilicus is a focus; and an umbilic lu the 
modern sense is analogous to a focus.— Conical umbilic, 
a conical point of a surface. 

n. a. Same ns umbilical, 
umbilical (um-bil'i-kal), a . [= F. ombilical = 
Sp. Pg. umbilical = It. umbUicalc, < NL. 4 hih- 
bilicalts (cf. LL. umbilicaris: see umbilicar). < L. 
umbilicus, navel : see umbilicus.'] 1. Of or per- 
taining to the umbilicus; umbilic; omphalic. 
— 2. Formed or placed like a navel; navel- 
shaped; central. 

The Clmptcr-liou«e is large, supported as to its arched 
roof by one umbilical pillar. 

D'\foc, Tour tin ouch Great Britain, II. 335. (Darien.) 

3. Connected through the female line of de- 
scent. 

Tlic point i« interesting, as it relates to ttic direct linen! 
ancestress in tin* female line, or what is sometimes termed 
umbilical or uterine ancestress, of Queen Victoria. 

iV. and Q., 7th ser., V 4‘>3. 
UmbLlical arteries, the continuation of the hypogastric 
arteries in the fetu« from Uie mnhilicus to the* placenta, 
forming, with the umbilical vein, the most essential part 
of the umbilical cord. 1 liesc arteries convey \ cnoiis blood 
from the fetus to he oxygenated in the placenta. See 
urachtt*. - Umbilical cord, (a) In anat See anil, and 
ent under i Ucru*. ( b ) In lot., same ns juniele, 4. — Um- 
bilical Assure, hernia, notch. See the nouns. — Um- 
bilical perforation, the largo open umbilicus of certain 
cephalopoda as the nautiloids. — Umbilical points, in 
math., same ns/tW. See/ocws. — Umbilical region. See 
abdominal njiom, under rifafarntnaf. — Umbilical ring, 
the lllmiiis circumference of the navel, through which 
hernia nnj protrudt. -Umbilical sac. Same as umbili- 
cal rcviV/c. — Umbilical veins (paired at first, usually only 
one of them p<'r-ist< nt), the veins communicating between 
the placenta and the fit us. along the navel-sti in p, and with- 
in the hndj of the fitu« thence to the liver and xena porta; 
and ductus uuoui«, and consequently between the pla- 
centa and g* m ml \erunj- M.btem <»f the fetus They con- 
vey nrtiridm l Mood fn**>i tin placenta to the fetus; at 
birth th< > an p ' > 1 1 > i \*t of! with the navel-string, partly 
degem r.in into the round ligament of the I her.— Umbili- 
cal vesicle. v * *■ rr.fr 1 > — Umbilical vessels, in anat , 
the umbili "\\ artems and \eln or \cins: ehiellj allantoic 
strm tuie-'. to In di-’ingui-ln d from the nmphnioim rale 
vi sm*!s of the umhilk.il \i«kle. See cut*, under embryo 
and t arm*. 

Uinbilicar (um*biri-k.;ir), a. [< LL. umbdicans , 
pertaining to the nav«d, < L. umbilicus , navel: 
sec umbilic and umbilicus.'] In math., of or per- 
taining t<> an umbilic — Umbilicar focal conic. 
Sec f^al —Umbilicar focus, a focus having a real plane 
of cont.v *. 

Umbilicaria (um-bil-i-ku'ri-il), n. [NL. (IIofT- 
inan), < LL. umbilicaris , umbilical: seo umbili- 
car.] A p'-mw of gvinnocarpous lichens, giving 
xm me to the family OwW/ie<?rifi, native** of tem- 
perate mid a ret i<* lvgions. In times of scarcity some 
of tin arctic fp - 1 in arc u*cd as food, as IT. arctira, tlic so- 
called f.unim-hn id. Si<- lichen, 1. 

Umbilicariei f imj-bil i-ka-ri'e-I), ii.pl. [XL., < 
I'lnbilicati/i.] A family of gymnocarpous par- 
meliaeeou- liohon^ having n horizontal loli- 
iM'fMP’ M’io} Lb-brown coriaceous thullns at- 
thelmd to tin -ubstrntum at a single point, 
umbilicate (uin-bil'i-kut), a. [<L. umbilicahis, 
mivel- i 'hnp" 1, ( umbilicus , navel: seo umbilicus.] 
1. S!iap*oi liki* a navel; resembling a navel, as 
being round and depressed or concave, or as 
being toeal nr central, as some pit or depres- 
sion; umlnlieated; nmbiliform. — 2. Having 
an umbi liens or umbilicated formation, ns si 
shell or a feather, or marks of the sculpture of 
an in-eef: pitted, as a pustule, 
umbilicated (mn-bil'i-ka-ted), a. [{umbili calc 
4 -id -. J Same as umbUicalc. 
rnnbilication (um-bil-i-kii'filion), n. [< vinlnli - 
cate 4- -ion.] A central navel-liko depression, 
like tha f k >pi , ri in vesicles of vaccinia or of small- 
pox; a l-o, the condition of having such a de- 
pression. 

umbilicular (um-bi-lik'ii-ljlr), a. [Appar. in- 
tended for umbilicar, <LL. umbilicaris , pertain- 
ing to the navel: seo umbilicar.] Of or per- 
taining to the navel; hence, intensely intro- 
spective, in allusion to Indian mystics alleged 
to attain great sanctity by continuous contem- 
plation of the navel. 

'Jhbrhnngc in tone . . . I attribute to a great extent to 
the new vistas opened up by the school of evolutionists, 
nnrihv the writers who have drawn attention off mere ton- 
bilirubtr contemplation, such as Morris, Rossetti. and 
Swinbui tie. Pop. Sd. Mo., XXII. 513. 

umbilicus (um-bi-li'kus), pi. umbilici (-si). 
f= F. ombilic (also nombril) := Sp. ombligo = 
Pg. cmbifjo r= It. umbili co, < L. umbilicus , navel, 
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akin to Gr. ofi^akdg, navel: see navel , and cf. 
numblcs.] 1 . In anat. and zool., the more or less 
nearly central point in the walls of the abdomen 
whore the yolk-bag or umbilical vesicle of the 
embryo hangs, or where the navel-string or 
umbilical cord enters the belly; the navel; 
the omphalos. "With the absorption of the yolk-bag 
or tho casting off of the navel-string, the umbilicus re- 
mains as a charncteiistic mark or scar. In man it is a 
little round pit or depression, its center being hollowed 
in by the traction of tho umbilical vessels inside the belly, 
as these degenerate into fibrous cords passing to the liver 
and to the bladder, forming the round ligament of the 
former and tlic urachus of the latter viscus. 

Hence — 2. Some navel-liko formation; some 
circumscribed depression or elevation ; a sort 
of button, or a place in which a button might 
fit : when elevated instead of depressed, oftener 
called umbo. Specifically— (n) In conch., a circular and 
mot c or less centric pit or hollow' of the body-whorl of a spi- 
ral shell; an umbilicated formation. It is 
well shown in the figure of the snail here- 
with. ( b ) In ornith. : ( 1 ) The little pit 
or depression on the scape of a feather, 
at the junction of the rachis and calamus, 
where the vanes begin to grow. (2) Tlic 
contracted opening at that enu of a 
feather which is instated into the skin. 

These arc also known ns the superior um- 
hit few* and inferior umbilicus respective- 
Ij,tln former being at the top and the lat- 
ter at the bottom of the calamus. 

3. In hot.: (<7f) [cap.] An old generic name 
(A. P. do Candolle, 1 SO 1 ) for the navelwort, 
Cotyledon Cmbiltcus. ( h ) The part of a seed 
bv which it is attached to tho placenta; tho 
liilum. Hoe out under hilnm. (c) A depression 
or an elevation about the center of a given sur- 
face. Hcnsloic. — 4. In antiq., an ornamented 
or painted ball or boss fastened upon each end 
of tho stick on which manuscripts were rolled. 
— 5. In genm., a term used by the older geome- 
ters as synonymous with focus; in modem 
works, a point in a surfaeo through which all 
lines of curvature pass. — 6. The raised cen- 
tral boss of a large plateau or dish, often made 
to lit the hollow foot of tin* ewer which stands 
upon it and forms ono design with the dish, 
umbiliferous (uni-bi-lif'e-rus), a. [< L. umln- 
h(cus), t lit* navel, 4 ft rrc = F. Zwwr 1 .] Having 
an umbilicus or navel-liko formation, 
umbiliform (mn'ln-li-form), a. [< L. umbili - 
(cits), the navel, 4 forma, form.] Having tho 
form or aspect of the umbilicus; like a navel, 
umblet (um'bl I, a. An old spelling of humble 3 . 

IU-lk'ioun umblc and trewo also. 

Horn. the Hose, 1. 0154. 

umble-pie (um'bl-pi), n. Same as humblc-pic. 
umblest, n. pi. The entrails of a deer: samo ns 
numblcs. 

This day I had a whole doe sent me by Mr. Ilozior, which 
is a fine present, and I had the viable* of It for dinner. 

Pcpys, Diary. HI- 301. 

umbo (um'bo), m. ; pi. umhoms (um-bd'nez). 
[XL., < L. nnibo(u-), tho boss of a shield, any 
boss, knob, projection, also poet, a shield; akin 
to (Jr. (inflow, a boss, elevation, pulpit (see um- 
bo), and to L. umbilicus, 
Gr. o'nj>a?oi, navel: seo um- 
bilicus.] 1. Tho boss of 
a shield, central in the 
case of a circular shield. 
The umbo was someth ties hoi low, 
com ex tnw'nril the outer Bide and 
within allowing the hand to pass 
into the hollow and grasp utmnR- 
verFC bar ; this form occurs es- 
pecially in small round shields 
(see buckler) ; sometimes the um- 
bo terminated in n spike which 
was a formidable weapon of of- 
fense. 

2. Abossorknol). (n) In 
the knob in the center of the pi- 
lous or cap of an agarlcoid fun- 
gus (5) In zool., u small circum- 
stiibed protuberance or convex 
umbilicus ; a button-like forma- 
tion. Specifically — (1) In conch., 
the beak of a bivalve shell ; tho 
protuberance of v.nch valve above tho hinge. The umbo 
represents the apex of a conoldal figure, and is usually a 
mere protuberance ; sometimes, however, it is greatly 
prolonged Into a kind of horn, which may even he twisted 
or spirally turned. See cuts under dim par inn, PUcatula, 
and M utility. (2) In echhioderma, a pore-plate ; ono of 
the little elevated anihulacral plates or pieces which are 
perforated for the passage of pedicels or tube-feet. See out 
under ambulacrum. (3) In entom. , one of certain movable 
bosses, each surmounted by a spine, on the prothorax 
of some beetles, as of the genus Macro] ms*, of A croc inns 
longimamts*, etc. Kirby and Spence, (c) In anat , a promi- 
nence of the tympanic membrane, or drum of the ear, at 
the point where tho handle of the malleus Is attached, 
umbonal (um'bo-iml), a. [< L. umbo(n-), u boss, 
knob, + -al.] Protuberant, like a knob, boss, 
or umbo; umbonic; umbonate: as, nnumbonal 
formation. — Umbonal area or region, in conch., a part 
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of each valve of a bivalve toward the umbo and within the 
pallial line ; that part of the shell which is delimited by 
the mantle-margin. 

umbonate (mn'bo-nat), a. [< XL. *imbonatus,<. 
h.umbo(n-), a boss, knob.] 1. Having a boss or 
umbo, as a shield or disk of any sort. — 2. In 
zool. : («) Formed into an umbo, a boss, or a 
knob; button-like; umbonal; umbonic. ( b ) 
Having an umbo, as a shell; bearing umbones 
of this or that kind; umbonated: as, both valves 
strongly umbonate. — 3. In hot., bearing ail umbo 
or boss in tho center, as the pileus of many 
species of Agaricus. * 

umbonated (um'bo-na-ted), a. [< umbonate + 
Same as umbonate. 

umbonation (um-bo-na'slion), n. [< umbo- 
nate 4 -ion.] Tho formation of an umbo; an 
umbo. 

Simple or forked spines, hair-like processes, umbona- 
tions , etc. n. C. JPoorf, Fresh- Water Alga?, p. 101 . 

umbones, n. plural of umbo. 

umbonic (um-bon'ik), a. [< L. nmbo(n-), a boss, 
knob, 4 -ic.] Of or pertaining to an umbo; 
umbonal. Huxley, Anat. Invert., p. 40G. 

umbonulate (um-bon'u-lat), a. [< XL. *umbo- 
nulus, dim. of L. a boss, knob: see 

umbo.] In hot., terminated by a very small boss 
or umbo. 

umbra * 1 (um'bra), ??.; pi. umbra: (-brd). [XL., 

< L. umbra , shade, shadow: see umber 1, umber 2 . 
Hence ult. umbel, umbrel , umbrella, umbrae, 
penumbra, adumbrate, etc.] 1. A shadow or 
shade. Specifically, in astron. : (a) The total shadow of 
the earth or moon in an eclipse; the dark cone projected 
from a planet or satellite on the side opposite to the sun. 
See penumbra (with cut). (5) The daik cential part of a 
sun-spot, which is surrounded by a brighter annular pait 
called thcpcntmi&ra. See cut under sun-spot. 

2. Among tho Romans, ono who went to a feast 
merely at the solicitation of ono invited : so 
called because ho followed tho guest as a 
shadow. — 3. In alg., a symbol which, when 
paired with another, makes tho symbol of a 
quantity. Seo nmbral notation , under umbral. 
— Umbra recta, twelve times the cotangent of an angle ; 
umbra versa, twelve times tho tangent of an angle. 
These terms arc derived from dialing, and refer to two 
scales upon an astrolabe. 

Umbra 2 (um'brii), a. [NL. (Grouovius ; Cuvier 
and Valenciennes. 1840), < L. umbra, a fish, the 
umber: scoumhcr 1 .] 1. Tho only genus of Oa- 
bridsc; tho mml-miunows. Seo minnow- 2 (c), 
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and Vmbridrc. There are two species, respec- 
tively of Europe and North America, U. kra- 
mcri and V. I inn. — 2. [7. r.] A scicenoid fish, 
Vmbrina cirrosa ; tho unibrine. Seo cut under 
r mb rin a. 

umbraced (um'brast), a. [Appar. an error for 
or misreading of vambraccd.] In her., same as 
v am bra red. 

umbraclet (um'bra-kl), a. [< L. umbraculum , 
anything that furnishes shade, a shade, shady 
place, umbrella, dim. of umbra, shade: see um- 
bra.] A shade ; umbrage. 

That Tree (that Soull-refreshing umbraclc 
Together with our sinno) Ilis Shoulders tearcs. 

Davies, Holy Roode, p. 15. 

nmTira.mil a., a. Plural of umbraculum. 

umbraculate (um-brak'ii-lat), a. [< NL. *aat- 
braculatus, < L. umbraculum, umbrella: see um- 
braclc.] In entom., noting tho head when near- 
ly covered by a frontal process which falls over 
tho face and eyes, shading it like an umbrella, 
as in a few Orthoptera. 

umbraculiferous (um-brak-u-lif'e-nis), a. [< 
L. umbraculum, umbrella, 4 ferre = E. bear 1 .] 
In hot., bearing an organ or part in tho form of 
an expanded umbrella. Seo cut under pitcher- 
plant. 

umbraculiform (nm-brak'u-li-fdnn), a. [< L. 
umbraculum, umbrella, 4 forma, form.] Hav- 
ing the general form of an umbrella, as a mush- 
room. See cut under Agaricus. 

umbraculum (mn-brak'u-lum), pi. umbracu- 
la (-lii). [NL., < L. umbraculum, umbrella : seo 

umbraclc.] In hot., any one of certain umbrel- 
la-shaped appendages. See cut under pitcher- 
plant. 

umbrse, n. Plural of umbra. 

umbrage (um'hraj), n. [< F. ombrage , shade, 
shadow, < L. umhraticus, of or portainiug to 
shade, being in retirement, < umbra, shade, 
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shadow: seo umbra, timber h] 1. Shade; a 

shadow; obscurity. 

Wo are past the twilights of conversion, and the iim- 
Iraqcs of the world, nml walk in the light of (hid. 

Jcr. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 811. 
His [Wordsworth’s] angels nml IIciuIb aro Iminnn 
thoughts and feelings, and he can awake them at will 
from the umbrage of the old llydal woods. 

Nodes Ambrosia n/r, April, 1832. 

2. That which affords a shade; specifically, a 
screen of trees or foliage. 

The linnets warble, captive none, but lur’d 
By food to haunt the umbrage ; nil the glade 
Is life, is music, liberty, and love. 

11’. Mason, English Harden, Iv. 

Into trackless forest set 
With trees, whose lofty umbrage met. 
Wordsworth, Tour in Scotland (1814), The Brownie’s Cell. 

3. A slight appearance; an apparition; a 
shade. 

Some of them being umbrages . . . rather than reali- 
ties. Fuller, Holy War, v. 2f». {Uncye. Viet.) 

A penitent is not taken with umbrages nml appearances, 
nor quits a real pood for an imaginary . 

Jcr. Taglor, Works (cd. 1835), I. 183. 

The opinion carries no show of truth nor umbrage of rea- 
son on its side. HWicwrrf. 

4. The fooling of being overshadowed, ns by 
another standing in one’s light or way; hence, 
suspicion of slight or injury; offense; resent- 
ment 

I say, just fenr, . . . not out of umbrages, light jealous- 
ies, apprehensions afar oil, hut out of clear foresight of 
imminent danger Bacon, Wnr with Spain. 

So tliej parted for that time without the least Umbrage 
of Discontent, nor do I hear of any engendered since. 

Howell, Letters, I. Hi. 23. 
The Persian ambassador . . did not care to sec any 
Tranks, the port being very suspicious, and the minister 
im nisei} avoided giving umbrage without any reason. 

Pococ\c, Description of the Last, 11. il. 100. 
No part of Henn’s conduct gave such umbrage to Ida 
nobles us the fneillt} with which he resigned himself to 
tlic control of favorites. Prescott, Ferd. nml Isa., i. 3. 
= Syn. 4 See pique- and nniwionfi;. 

umbrage (um'brnj), r. ; jirot. and pp. uni- 
brayed, ppr, umbrayiny. [\ umbrayc, n.J To 
shade. 

A ildgc or hillock lieavll) uwWagetl with Hie rounded 
foliage of evergreen oaks. I hirer's Mag., LXX VI. 73.1. 

umbrageous (um-bra'jiu**), a. [Formerly also 
iiuibrayioiis ; < F. omhraycux, shady, < o mar aye, 
shade: sec umbrayc.'] 1. Forming or affording 
a shade; shading; shady. 

Tousldcr but the rudiment of a tall and imd/rfi.watfstrrr*, 
ftom so minute a seed n» ma> be ln>me an ay l>> every 
blast. lhclyn, True Religion, I. 29. 

Asii far-*trctclilng Ids umbrageous arm. 

C'mrj^r, Tn*k, i. 311. 
Do the} plav ns fonnerlj with tli> crl«p glossy curls, so 
delicate and umbrageous t 

Lund <>r, Imag Torn., Alclldadc* and Xenophon. 

2. Shaded; shady : ns nn umhraytaus glen. 

Umbrageous grots nml caves 
Of cool recess. Milton, 1’. L, Iv. 257. 

3f. Obscure; doubtful, as if from being dark- 
ened or shaded; hence, suspicious; “rather 
shady. 

In the present constitution of the Court (which Is very 
vmbragruus) Sir II HVtfmi, Relli|til(e. 

4f. Apt or disposed to take offense; taking um- 
brage. 

umbrageously (ura-brii'jius-li), adv. In an 
umbrageous manner. 

umbrageousness (um-bru'jius-ncs), n. The 
state or quality of being umbrageous; sbndi- 
ness: as, the u m hraynno uc.^s of a tree, 
umbraidt (uni-brad'), v. t. [ME. umbrayden, tint- 
bm/dcu; < nm- 4 braid*. Cf. upbraid .] To up- 
braid. 

Wlinn she of his falscncsse him vmbregde. - 

Chattccr, Hood M omen, 1. 1071. 
I umbra ml e one, I cast one in the tetlie of an offence 
that he hath done. . . Wlmt though he have done a 
ui}bse. it was nnt thy parte to umbra gde li} in. 

Palsgrave, p. 700 

umbraidt, ». Strife; contention. IlalVuccU. 
umbral (um'bral), a. [< umbra 4 -of.] Per- 
taining to an umbra — Umbral notation, a nota- 
tion for determinants Invented by the French mathema- 
tician Vandermonde (1735 - 00) In 1772, but substantially 
known to Leibnitz. Hacli constituent of the determinant 
It represented as the product of two letters, one for the 
row the other for the column, which letters do not, of 
couise, denote quantities, but only the numerical position 
of the row or columns, so that the product of one of one 
set by one of the other is equal to n quantity. If the um- 
bra! multiplication is commutative, the determinant Is 
symmetrical; If polar, it 19 Bkew symmetrical. The name 
vvns given by Sylvester. 

Umbral (um'bral), «. [< E. umbra, shade, twi- 
light, 4- -at.] I*u the classification of the Pale- 
ozoic series of Pennsylvania, according to II. 
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D. Rogors, a group of rocks of great, thickness, umbrella (um-brol'ii), if. 
belonging to the Carboniferous, and lying bo- brcllo (also umbrcl , q. v.) ; < 
tween the Serai or Millstone-grit and the Ves- 
pertine. The Umbral and Vespertine together consti- 
tute the Subcarboniferous of some authors, or that part of 
the Carbon if cron b which lies below tlic Millstone-grit, 
umbratef (urn' brut), v. t. [< E. umbra Uts , pp. 
of nmbrarc (>F. ombrer); shado, overshadow, < 
umbra, shade, shadow: soonwf&cr 1 .] To shade; 
shadow; foreshadow. 

umbrated (uiu'brfi-ted), a. [< umbratc 4 - cd 
In her.: («) Shadowed, or casting a shadow. 

(b) Same as entrailed. Neither of these usos is 
strictly’ horaldic. 

Those ensignes which are borne umbrated. 

Iiosscu'cll, Workcs of Annoric (1572), p. 25. ( Fncgc . Did.) 

umbratict (um-brnt'ik), a. [< L. umbratiens, of 
or pertaining to shade or shadow, being in re- 
tirement, secluded, < umbra, shado; sco umbra, 
umber*. Cf .umbrayc.] 1. Shadowy; foreshad- 
owing; hence, casting shadows. 

'Those tnnbratick representations (or insinuations) did 
obtain their substance, validity, and eifect, 

Harrow, Sermons, II. xxvil. 

2. Keeping in the slmdo or in retirement; se- 
cluded ; retired. 

umbraticalt (um-brnt'i-kal), a. [< umbratic 4 
-at.] Same as umbratic . 

Wholo volumes dispatched by the umbratical doctors on 
nil sides. IL Jonson, Discoveries. 

umbratilef (um'brn-til), a. [< E. umbratilis, re- 
maining in thi' shade, retired, < umbra, shade: 
sco umbra .] 1. lloingin the shade or in retire- 

ment ; secluded. 

Health that bath not been softened by ail umbratile life 
still under tin* ioof. Ilaeon. 

We must not . . . plnv the geometrician with our sou], 
as we may with lines nml llguns.nnd things obnoxious to 
our sense*, in this umbratile state and dependence. 

Ktelyn, True Religion, I. f><». 

2. Pertaining to or resembling a shadow or 
shadows; shadowy. 

Shadows have their figure, motion, 

And their itudwntilr action from the real 
Posture mid motion «*f the body’s act. 

B. Jvnsni i, .Maguetick Lady, Hi. 3. 

3. Unreal; unsubstantial. 

This life that we llvedinjoy mil from Hod I* lmt a shadow 

anti umbnitd imitation of that. 

l>r. II. More, I’lillo* poem*, p. 337, notes. 

umbration (um-brii'shon), n. [< EE. umbra- 
tio(n-), n shading, shadowing, < E. nmbrarc, pp. 
umbratus, slmde: set* umbra tr.] 1. A foio- 
shmlowing; adumbration. 

Nor all this by transient and superficial knowledge, fig- 
ure*, nml umbratums, but linmeiliate and iutultiv c not Ice*. 

L'vrlgn, True Ibliglon, 1. 211. 

2. In her. , same as adumbration. 
tunbratioust (um-bra'slms), a. [Irreg. var. of 
itmbraycous, after umbratic, etc.: see umbra- 
yenn.s. j Apt to take umbrage; tetchy . [Karo.] 

Age. . . . which . . . I* commonly . . vmbratiou * nml 
apprehensive. Sir II. ITeffmi, lUlIquite. 

unibra-trce (um'bril-tie), n. Same as bdla- 
sombra-trcc. 

umbro. ». See undur*. 

umbrcl (nm'brel), n. f< OF. omhrdlc, nn um- 
brella: see umbrdla. In def. R confused with 
the form umbrae, which is used in the same 
sense.] If. An umbrella. 

Knell of them besides bore (heir timbrels 

Shelton, tr. of Ifcui tpilxote, 1. S. (/.fll/mm,) 

2f. A lattice. Jlallttcdl. — 3. A defense for the 



umbrella-ant 

[Formerly also lim- 
it. ombrclla, umbrel- 
la, an umbrella, sunshade, dim. of ombra, shade, 

< L. umbra, shado : see umbra. Cf. umbrade , 
umbel, umbclla.'} 1. A portable shade, screen, 
or canopy which opens and folds, carried in the 
hand for the purpose of sheltering tho person 
from the rays of tho sun or from rain. The name 
was formerly given to a sort of fan used to protect the face 
from the sun, but i8 now applied to a light canopy of silk, 
cotton, or other cloth, extended on a folding frame com- 
posed of bars or strips of steel, cane, etc., which slides on 
n rod or stick. A small and light form of umbrella, car- 
ried by women ns a protection from tlic rays of the sun, 
often in gay colors, or ornamented with ribbons, lace, 
etc., is habitually called a parasol. The umbrella had 
its origin in very remote times in the far East, and in 
soino Asiatic countries it was (and still is) regarded ns nn 
emblem of royalty or a mark of distinction. In ancient 
(Jrcece its use was familiar among women for protection 
from the sun, and it is frequently represented in vase- 
paintings and terra-cottas. Abu defense from rain or snow 
it was not used in western Europe till early in the eigh- 
teenth century. Tho word is sometimes used llgumtively. 
Compare cloak. 

Umbrcllacs, that Is, things that minister shadow unto 
them [Italians] for shelter against the scorching lieatc. 

Curyat, Ciudltics, I. 135. 

Umbrella (I tal. Ombrclla), n fashion of round and broad 
Fans, wherewith the Indians (and from them our great 
ones) preserve themselves from tho heat of the sun or 
Hie; nml hence any little shadow. Fan, or other thing 
wherewith women guard their faces from the sun. 

Blount, Ulossogrnphia (1070). 

The tuck’d up sempstress walks with hasty strides, 

While streams run down her oil’d umbrella’s sides. 

Sieijt, A City Shower. 

Tho Inseparable gold umbrtlln, w hich In that country 
[llimna] ns much denotes the grandee as the star or gaiter 
does In England. 

J. IT. Palmer, Up ami Down the Irravvnddi, p. 90. 

Moreover, he [Jonas Hanwny) is said to have been the 
Hrst man who made a practice [about 1750) of using an 
umbrella while walking in the streets of London. 

Diet. Nat. Ling., XXIV. 313. 

2. In coiil.: (a) Tho gelatinous disk or swim- 
ming-boll of nn nenloph, ns n jellyfish, by the 
rhythmical contraction nml expansion of which 
(ho creature swims, taken either with or with- 
out the velum. It Is usually the largest, most symmet- 
rical, and im>*t coherent part of the jellyfish, from which 
other parts hang like streamers, either around Its nimgln 
or from the center of the under surface. If we compare 
till* hell to a woman’s sun-umbrella, lined as well as cov- 
i red w ith silk, nml having a fringe, then the outer or nliornl 
surface Is the erumbrclla; the Inner or undir lining sur- 
face is the adumbrclla, or ndoral surface suironnding the 
mouth, from which large mouth-narts may bang in the po- 
sition of the stick or handle of the umbrella; the ling of 
im tal which slides up and down the stick may leprescnt 
the gastric cavity of the creature, anil the metal rib* of the 
mnbnlla nm> suggest the radial canal* which go out to the 
circumference. At points around the margin are the se- 
ilcsol ndmdlal, perradial, and interradlnl stnse-organs or 
other appendages, ns tentacles, and where these me long 
and streaming they represent the fiingeofthc imagined 
pnmMiJ. See cuts under acateph, -I urtha, Diwojdtnra, and 
Will da. 

In . . . [Dtsconhnra). the nboral end of the hydranth is 
dilatt d Into n disk or umhnlla, whhh is susceptible of 
rlqtlmilcal contractile movement*. 

Ihuby, Aunt. Invert., p. 118. 

(/») In couch. [NE. (Lnmnrt’k, 1809).] (1 )[<’«/>.] 
A gc‘tnt8 of toetihranehinto or 
plourobraiicliinto gastropods ; 
tin* umbrolln-sholls, ns l : . um- 
bdlata. Also Ombrclla. (2) A 
liinpot-liko toctibnineliinto 
gastropod of tlio genus t'm- 
brdla or family Cmhrdlid.r; 
an umbrollu-shoJI. 

The umhrtllai are very large crea- 
ture*, wearing a Hat limpet on the 
middle of the back, not immersed in 
the mantle /’. P. Carj^nter, l.ect. on 
[Mol In sea (1851), p. 50. 

umbrella-ant (um-brol'n-ant), ?i . A parasol 
ant or leaf-currying nut J* which when foraging 



Umbrcllvshell (Urn- 
brcll.t nmlrllata). 
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Helmet with Umbrcl, iMh century, (l-rom “I. ’Art j»oiir Tons.") 

face, attached to a helmet. Also culled shade. 
Seo also cut under armet. 


-ffhalcta). 

Center figure, queen ; right, worker ; left, soldier. 

carries liits of leaves over its back as though 
for protection, as tlic sauba-ant, lEcodoma 
ccplialotes. Seo saula-ant. 



umbrella-bird 

umbrella-bird (utn-brel'ii-berd), h. Ouo of 
several (Ini-win-binls, or South American fruit- 
crows, of tlic p-mis rcphalojilerim : so called 



from tin 1 radiatim; riv-t wliieli over^hudows 
the bond, us in ornttltti, (\ jit ntlitlti/i r, and 
plabricnUi*. 

Umbrellacea Onn-l»r«‘-hV'sv-:i). ». [XL., < Um- 
brella + -ana .] humous UmhnIUdu. ;//.<•, 
182^. 

umbrellaed (wm-br«*l'nd). (< umbrella + 
-fd'-\] Havinir. <»r protected bv. an umbrella. 
[Uollnq.] 

Tin* <>r* nine «Io*-r rovral« th«* nihent of wore vwbnf. 
bird r.'nl am Lmto-h* il u it**i 

lihotla Urowrfitoii, Alas, I 

umbrella-fir imn-l.r. l'ii-fer), it. Same as iwi- 
hrtlhl-ttlf. 

umbrella-frrass (nm-biid , |i-in.i--i, v. 1. An 

A u -I t alia n irra--. I'lnnrinn tit rtnn jm^tl it nt, whose 
niilh t-lii.e so, ,1- ale made by the natives into 
rains. ANo o.dled . 1it\trnhtiri unlit I. it |. a 
nii*-e|n .{, j,l n t. n I. ,11 rue! steal, eaj.iMe ef llirn* 
if.*/ in j> *"r 

2. Tin* Aumi. ilian L r,- ;i’-^ .In^htbi lawntt — 3. 
A cyjn riootiii' plant of tin* genus J'litnnn. 
umbrella-leaf nnn-lnera-h'tn a. A plant of 
the Jit i iii fntttt i n . Itt/iliii'lli in rt/mrr-tt , found in 
wet 01 sprimri plaees in Die mountains of Vir- 
f-'ini.i ami soulhward. It lm»n tlilcUi,,ri7.,ntil r,»,t- 
fti r*l. =• ntln.fr up < »rh j i ir a hug'*, centrally itclt.iG*. « ut- 
loln l:m I k *i ii*l< tl l< 'if, ora llmvi ring stein with two leaves, 
p'ltiti n- ir tli** *• j ' I ' tin btuu terminated b) a <*)im <»f 
whit**!' .t.r . J be giuns has but one other feprcii.*<,w hub 
1m long - 1 > .f ij< n». 

umbrella-man (um-brol'ii-iimn), n. A dealer 
v. ho bus : ‘■in. .11 stand under nil umbrella. 

I bared fr in one umbrella man that, sl\ nr M*\en 
}< ir> pr« \ joti'lj, In- it •• <1 tn Foil wore* portraits «»f Mr 
iMiinni'l K« m ;.■• Kit h ir <1 III." than am tiling i*h«\ 

M-ii I • f, I.on-lnn LalKiiir mid London Poor, I. 329. 

umbrella-palm (mii-brel'ij-pam), v. .See um- 
hr* ’bt under palm”, 

umbrella -pine (mii-brcl'ii-pln), See Sria- 

(In/nflf . 

umbrella-sliell (mii-brcl'jj-fdiel), A shell of 

tin 1 mi»i1\ l n bnllhl/r, ainl especially of llio 
p iiuh f mint Ha: an umbrella. Sen eul under 
nmhi • Ihi. 

umbrella-stand fum-brel'a-stand), n. A stand 
lor boldiin' umbrella**. In a u°ttal form, it has an 
ujirudit nirn *i*i»t* 1 at a convenient height hy n number 
t.l rm^r- through ,m> of lil<*h n fohlcd umbrella way ho 
thru t, and a pin at the bottom to reecho water trickling 
ffoin «'•! umbp II i-*. Sometimes It has the form of a 
hirin' nn trd or pora* lain Jar. 

umbrella-tree (mn-brel'ii-tro), w. 1. An Amer- 
ican .magnolia, Magnolia tripetala (.1 f. ( inhrrl- 
la), v, iibdy distributed, but not common, from 
I'min-xl vania southward and Kouth westward. 
It is a hi ' of :;<> or to feet, with Irregular branches, and 
b"m * 1 ^ or ‘_*o im In s lonir by 8 or 10 Inches broad : these, 
nidi it in_? fnmi the ends of the shoots, mi freest the name. 
7 In* How w :tn* » reaiiMvhite, 1 or f. inches deep, unplcas- 
ant!) d The tree is fairly hard)', and frequently 

planted foj ornament. The hark, like that of other mng- 
fioli I**, has the property of a gentle stimulant niomatic 
tonh'. Af*o called rlfarond (which see). 'i’lieBcrew-pine, 
VaudunM* wlcm/fVwiw, Is also called hy this name. 

2, Sw Jin <,/tt sirt. -Ear-leafed umbreUa-tree.J/irji- 
H'Jin I’ntrrri, otherwise called mountain maqwdta and 
hni'j-L ii fnl cunnnbrr-trrr , similar to M. tripetnla, but 1 lav- 
ing the leaves aurlcled at the lia«c, sweet-seen ted flow- 
ers, ctr.— Guinea umbrella-tree, Jtihiwu* (Paritium) 
(Juinrruyi *. — Umbrella-tree of Queensland, Jlntmtia 
(ictinoplo/lla of the Araliacc/v, a hand some tree 40 feet 
high. 

umbrella-wort (mn-brcd'Si-wfcrt), n. Sec Oxy - 
bajthuft. 
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Umbrellidce (um-brel'i-de), n.jrf. [NL. (J. E. 
Graj', 1840), < Umbrella + -idee.'] A family of 
plourobranchiato gastropods, named from tlie 
genus Umbrella. See cut under umbrella. 
umbrellof (um-brol'o), n. An obsoleto form of 
umbrella. 

umbreret, n. [Early mod. E. also umbricrc 
(also umber: seo umber 1 ); < ME. umbrcrc, oum- 
brcrcj < QF. ombrairc , *ombricre, a shade, the 
shade over the sight of a helmet, sometimes 
attached to the vizor, < ombre , shade: see unt- 
ic/d.] Same as untbrvl, 3. 

Kurils downe to the cors, and kaught It in antics, 

Kastjs upe his umbrcrc , and kysses liyine seme! 

Mnrtc Art hure (C. C. T. S.), 1. 3957. 
Hut the brave Ma\d would not disarmed bee, 

Hut midv vented up her umbricrc. 

And to did let lu r goodly \i i <age to appete, 

Sprmrr, F. (?., III. i. 42. 

umbrette (um-bret'), n. [< F. ombrettv, dim. of 
ombn , shade.] The umber or umber-bird. Seo 
cut under Seopus. 

Umbrian (um'bri-nn), a. and u. [= F. Ombri- 
(u, < \j. Umbria , < Umbri , a people of Italy (seo 
def.).] I. a. Of or pertaining to Umbria, an an- 
cient region of centra! Italy, and eompartimen- 
t<» of the modern kingdom, or its inhabitants 
or language.— Umbrian school of painting, one of 

the chief groups of development in Italian art, which ns- 
Minnd a distinct he ehaiactei towaid the end of the four- 
teenth century, and w .is pH eminent nt the beginning of flic 
sixteenth. Among its most notable masters were Ottaviano 
Nelli of (iubbio, (.entile da Tabiiano, the graceful Piero 
dilla Trance'ca. I'eruglno (the able master of Kapliael), 
t’mturicchio, and the wonderfully facile and gifted Ita- 
phaelof Uibino, with the many lesser names which cluster 
about his.— Umbrian ware, a name fomicily given to 
Italian majolica, from the number of factoiicsof this ware 
contained within the limits of Umbria. 

II, //. 1. One of an ancient Italian people 
who inhabited Umbria. — 2. Tho language of 
the Umbrians: it was an Italic tongue, allied to 
Osenn and more distantly to Latin. Its chief 
monument is tin 1 Engubine tables. See Euyu- 
bnit , 

Umbridre (nm'hri-dG), »./>/. [NL., < Umbra 4* 
-nl;r. J A fainih ofacaiitbopterygiun lislies, typi- 
lied bv the genus Umbra: tin* mud-minnows. 
1 he) are Miiall i arnivorotis lislies living in the mini, or 
among the in ids . .f ponds and sluggish streams extreme- 
ly turn clous of llfr, and abb* to survive w lien the water is 
almost di ltd up. rin* relationships of the famil) are close 
with the jukes (/.'.orota ) See wifiaotc, and cut under 
Umbm. 

umbrieret, See umbrcrc. 
umbriferous (tnn-brif'e-rus), a. [< L. nmhrtftr , 
shade-giving, shady, < umbra , shade, + J'trre = 
E. braid.'] Uniting or making a shade. Jllount, 
(flossographia (1070). 

umbriferously (nm-brif'iynis-li), adr. So as 
to make or east a shade: as, ‘‘growing umbrif- 
tron.\li/, n Tyndall. 
umbrilt, n. Same as umbrel. 

Umbrina (um-bn'iiji), u. [NL. ((’uvior, 1817), 
< Sp. umbrina, < L. umbra, shade, shadow : seo 
umbra.'] 1. A genus of seitenoid fishes, hav- 
ing the dorsals contiguous, the second dorsal 
much larger than the anal, vertebral about 10 
abdominal and 14 caudal, lower jaw not pro- 




ne ifdcd Umtinii'. it’mfirtna eirrota*. one fifth n ilural si^c 


jeding, b^iojdiaryngeals distinct, a single bar- 
bel, an air-bladder, and two anal spines. The 
type i 1 Sci:rnn cirrlwui of I,hm:cu<i, now U. cirrout. Spc- 
eieH are found in most warm seas. U. hroummeti Inhabits 
West Indian and I hu Ida waters. t r . roncadur, tlie yellow- 
nnutd p-neador of tho l’.iellle roast, is one of the handsom- 
est sciienolds, about Jf» inches long 
2. [/. c.] A fish of this genus; an umbm or urn- 
brine. — 3. In cnlom ., a genus of dipterous in- 
sects. Jfcsroidy, 1830. 

umbrine (imUbrin), n. [< F. umbrinr (Uot- 
gmvo), < NL. umbrina: see Umbrina .] A fish 
of tho genus Umbrina; an umbra; specifically, 
U. cirrosa . known to tlie ancients, now the 
corvo of the Italians, ranging in tlie Mediter- 
ranean, and southward along the west coast of 
Africa. See cut undor Umbrina. 

umbrose (um'bros), a. [= F. ombreux = Sp. 
Pg. umbroso = It. ombroso , < L. umbrosu.s, full 
of shade, shady, < umbra , shade, shadow : see 
umbra.] If. Shady; casting a largo shadow 


urn-while 

or heavy shade. Bailey, 1731. — 2. In ornitli., 
dusky; dark-colored,— Umbrose warblert. See 
warbler. 

umbrosityt (um-bros'i-ti), n. [< L. as if *um- 
brosita{t~)s, < umbrosiis, shady: see umbrose .] 
Tlie state or quality of being umbroso; shadi- 
ness. Sir T. Bromic, Vulg. Err., ii. 1. 

umiak (om'yak), n. [Eskimo umiak, also writ- 
ten oomcak.] The native name of the women’s 
or larger land of Eskimo boat, carrying ton 
or twelve people, and consisting of a wooden 
frame covered with sealskins, with several 
seats. It is used* for fishing and for transporting fami- 
lies, and is worked by women. It often has a mast and a 
triangular sail. 

umlaut (omTout), n. [< G. umlaut, modification 
of vowels, < um, around, about, also indicating 
change, alteration (seo «?«-), + laut, sound: see 
loud.] In pltilol., the German name, invented 
by Grimm, for a vowel-change in the Germanic 
languages, brought about by tho influence of 
a vowel in tho succeeding syllable: namely, of 
tho vowel i, modifying tho preceding vowel in 
tho direction of c or i , and of the vowel u, 
modifying tho preceding vowel toward a or u. 
Only the former, or the change hy a following i (now 
generally lost or altered), is found in English or Ger- 
man: thus, German maim, manner ; fall, fallen; mans, 
uutuxr ; fuss, fussc ; etc.; in English tlie phenomena are 
only sporadic remains, like man, men ; fall, fell ; mouse , 
mice ; foot, feet. In Icelandic both kinds of umlaut are 
frequent and regular changes. An English name some- 
times used for ‘umlaut' is mutation. Compare ablaut. 

umlaut (om'lout), v. t. [< umlaut, /<.] In 
pltilol., to form with the umlaut, as a form; 
also, to affect or modify by umlaut, as a sound. 

We have the umlauted 0 (£). 

The Academy, March 17, 18S8, p. 190. 

umpirage (ura'plr-aj), n. [< umpire + -aye.] 
Tlie post of an umpire; tho act of one who arbi- 
trates asumpiro; tho decision of an umpire; 
arbitrament. 

I gave him the first notice of the Spaniards referring 
theumpiraye of the peace 'twixt them and Portugal to the 
Fiench King. Evelyn , Diary, April 11, 1«G0. 

umpire (um'pir), n. [< ME. umpcrc, oumpac, 
oinnpere (a form duo to inisdi vision of a num- 
perc as an umpcrc); prop, uompcrc , noumpcrc, 
imunpcrc , uonnpicr, < OF. *nompcr,nonpcr, later 
nompair, not equal, odd, < non, not, + per (< L. 
par), equal: seo noifi and par% f pair 1 , peer 2 .] 

1. A person to whoso solo decision a contro- 
versy or question between parties is referred; 
one agreed upon as a judge, arbiter, or refereo 
in case of conflict of opinions; specifically, a 
person selected to sec that tho rules of a game, 
as cricket or base-ball, are enforced, and to de- 
cide disputed or debatable points. 

And If sc tlilnke it to many lerned men, tnko zeone, 
and he another; and if they may not nccorde, ze and I to 
be umpcrc, for «o staiulu bothe in like cas. 

Paston Letters, I. 120. 

Twixt my extremes and me this bloody knife 
.Shall play the umpire. Shak., It. and J , tv. 1. 03. 

2. In law, a third person called in to decide a 
controversy or question submitted to arbitra- 
tors when tho arbitrators do not ngreo in opin- 
ion. s=Syn. 1. Arbitrator, llcfcrcc , etc. See judge. 

umpire (um'pir), v . ; prct.and pp. umpired, ppr. 
umpiri'itj. [< umpire, ».] I. trans. 1. To de- 
cide as umpire; settle, as a dispute. South, 
Sermons, VI. ii. [Karo.] Specifically — 2. 
To onforco tlie rules of (a game), and decide 
disputed points: as, to umpire a game of base- 
ball. 

II. in trans. To act as umpire. 

Wo list not to empire hutwixt Geographers, but to re- 
late our Historic. J’urchas, Pilgrimage, p. 328. 

umpireship (um'pir-sliip), n. [< umpire + 
-ship.] Tho ofiico of an umpire ; arbitrament; 
umpirage. 

We refuse not tho arbitrament and umjncrship of the 
Holy Ghost c. Dp. Jewel, Def. of Apol., p. 03. {Richardson.) 

umpresst (urn 'pros), n. [For # umpiress , < um- 
pire + -css.] A woman who is an umpire; a 
female umpire. Marston. 

umquhile (um'hwil), adv. and a. A Scotch 
form of um while. 

umstroket (um'stvok), n. [< um- 4* stroke.] 
Boundary lino; extreme edge. 

Such towns as stand ... on the very umstrokc, or on 
any part of the utmost lino of n map. Fuller. 

umilla (ii'ino-lii), n. Eccles., same as mozetta. 

umwhile (um'liwil), adv. and a. [Se. umquhile; 
< ME. umwhile, umwhyle, umwile, nmquilc, umbe- 
wlnlr, orig. two words, umbe while, lit. ‘at 
times, * at some time : umbe, around, about, at; 
while, time : s«*(> um-, umbe, and while.] For- 
merly; lute; whilom. [Obsolete or Scotch.] 



umwhile 

There was laugliyng ami louryng anti “ let go the cuppe," 
And seten so til euensonge and songen vmichile. 

Piers Plowman (B), v. 345. 

Tlirogh whiche treason betydes, Sr ternys v mqwliile 

Boldc men to batell and biker with homl ; 

That draghes vnto dethe, & deris full mony. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2943. 

Miss Barbara Clinkscale, daughter to the nmquhile, and 
sister to the then existing Clinkscale of that ilk. 

Scott, Pirate, iv. 

umzumbit (um-zum'bit), it. [Native name, said 
to mean ‘ ironwood.’] A leguminous South Af- 
rican tree, Afillctia Caffra, or its wood. The tree 
grows 20 or 30 feet high ; its wood is of a brown color, is 
very hard and close-grained, and is said to surpass lignum* 
vitas in resistance to wear, and to be impervious to the te- 
redo ; it is used for bearings, walking-sticks, tool-handles, 
etc. 

’un, II. A dialectal corruption of one. It is com- 
mon in the southern United States, in the phrases wc ’un*, 
you ‘uns, a sort of expanded plural, equivalent to ice all, 
you all, which are used in much the same way. 
tin- 1 . [< ME. mi-, < AS. im-, sometimes on-, not. 
= OS. nn- = OFries. un-, on- = MD. D. on- = 
MLG. mi- = OHG. MUG. G. un- = led. it-, 6- 
(contracted from *«»-, *on-) — Stv. Dan. n- - 
Goth, nn- = L. in- (seo iit-3) = Gr. av-, a- (seo 
au-5, tt-l’i) = Skt. on-, a common nega- 
tive prefix, meaning • not.’ Cf. i<»- 2 .] An in- 
separable prefix, meaning ‘not.’ (a) It is prefixed 
to adjectives (including participles) and to adverbs, to 
express simply the negative, as unable, unfair, untrue, 
unwise, etc , unbendin'!, unyielding, undoubting, unchang- 
ing, unthinking, etc., unbent . undoubted, unchanged, etc., 
‘not able,’ ‘ not fair,’ etc. The adverbs or nouns derived 
from such adjectives or participles (as unfairly, ui\fair- 
ness, etc.) may be regarded as formed from flic adjec- 
tive in un-, with the advelhial or noun formative « un- 
fair -j- -life, unfair + -ness), or as formed from such de- 
rived foims by prefixing the negative « 111,-1 + fairly, 
un- 1 r fairness, etc.). (6) It is prefixed to some* nouns 
to express the absence, incompleteness, or the contrary of 
what the noun expresses, as in unrest, untruth, unwisdom, 
undress. Before an adjective in -ing-, un- is nearly equiva- 
lent to -less after n noun : unresting is nearly equivalent 
to restless, unchanging to changeless, etc. This negative 
may he prefixed to any adjective or participle whatever, 
whether of native or of foreign origin. It is equivalent 
to its cognate in-i of Latin origin, aii-b, a- IS of Greek ori- 
gin, and also to non-, sometimes to (fix., etc., of Latin ori- 
gin (flu- Latin forms, fn-», etc., being used chiefly before 
adjectives of Latin origin, lmt also before other adjec- 
tives): thus, uncomplete, incomplete, and potentially non- 
complete ; in, elastic, inelastic, non-elastic ; uncmphatic, non- 
emphatic, etc. ; unrcputablc, disreputable, etc. As nn.1 
mav lie pietixed to any adjective or participle whatever, 
it is needless, and it would lie impracticable, to include 
all such formations in the dictionary. In the following 
pages only such are entered and defined as have had a 
Sjicci.il development, arc used in senses not merely re- 
versing tile original adjective, or arc in Middle Unglisli 
or Anglo-Saxon use, and so form tlio basis of nil the inter 
compounds, or arc for other reasons noteworthy. For the 
meaning mid history of the other forms in un- 1 , sec the 
corresponding simple forms. Of the forms here entered 
the etymology is usually obvious, and it is therefore not 
expiessiy given, except in the older and tile exceptional 
words; the history will be found under the slmiilo form. 
See also un--. 

un- 2 . [< ME. mi-, on-, < AS. mi-, on-, and-, an-, 

and- (as in nn-litcnn, unlock, on-lcdsan, unlooso, 
etc.), a particular use of an-, out?-, hack, against, 
= G. cni-, etc. : seo and-, an--, n-B. This prefix 
has been more or less confused with un- 1 , tho 
notion of reversal in the one (AS. nn-, on-, otc., 
‘hack’) being in many cases practically iden- 
tical with the notion of negation in tho other 
(AS. un-, ‘not’). There aro threo different 
senses possible to a form with tho prefix in itn-- 
and the suffix - cd - — o. g., unarmed may mean 
(o) ‘not, now armed’ (< tin - 1 + armed, p. a.); 
(?') ‘not yet armed’ (< un - 1 + armed, pp.); (e) 
‘that has been deprived of arras,’ ‘no longer 
armed’ (pp. of unarm , i. e. < unarm + -cd-). 
So unlocked, (o) ‘not now locked’ (< nn- 1 4- 
locl:ed, ji. a.); ( b ) ‘not yet locked’ (< un - 1 + 
locked, pp.) ; (<■) 1 no longer looked,’ ‘opon’ (pp. 
of unlock, i. e. < unlock + -cd -) ; unlearned, (a) 
‘not learned,’ ‘ignorant’ (< tin - 1 + learned, a.)-, 

( l > ) 'not yet learned’ (< un - 1 + learned, pp.); (c) 
•no longer learned,’ ‘rejected’ (pp. of unlearn, 
i. o. < unlearn + - cd 2 ); etc.] An inseparable 
prefix of verbs (generally transitivo), meaning 
‘ back.’ and denoting the reversal or annulment 
of the action of tho simple verb: as, undo, un- 
learn, unlock, unmake, etc. It is very common ns 
prefixed to verbs made from nouns, implying privation of 
the object named by the noun, or the qualities connoted 
by it : as, unarm, uncoicl, unfrock, unhelm, unhorse, etc., 
to take oft or deprive of one’s arms, cowl, frock, helm, 
horse, etc. ; unman, unsex, to deprive of flic qualities of 
a man, of sex, etc. When used with verbs denoting ut- 
terance (which cannot actually he reversed or undone), it 
implies retractation : as, to unsay, unspeak, unswear, etc. 
Woids with this prefix are much confused with words 
having the prefix un- 1 (see etymology). In the following 
pages w oixls with the prefix un-- are generally so marked, 
while words with the prefix un-1 are left without etymo- 
logical note, except in special cases. Sec remarks under 
un-1. 
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[Of the thousands of self-explaining words unconsoling 
formed with the prefix nn- 1 , some, from fre- uneonstituted 
quency or convenience of employment, call for uneonstrieted 
mention though not for definition. A selection unconsulted 


of these is given in 

the following list.] 

unconsumed 

uncontaminated 

unabating 

uncarpeted 

uncontemplated 

unabbreviated 

uncarved 

uneont.racted 

unabridged 

uneatalogued 

uneontrite 

unabsolvable 

uncateehized 

uncontrollability 

unabsolved 

lineangbt 

uncontroversial 

unabsorbable 

unceded 

unconventionally 

unabsorbed 

uncensurable 

unconvicted 

unabsorbent 

uncensured 

unconvinced 

unaecentuated 

uneertifieated 

unconvincing 

unaccepted 

uncertified 

uncookable 

unaccommodating 

unckalkod 

uncooked 

unadaptable 

unehanted 

uncoordinated 

unadapted 

tmcbaractorized 

uncopied 

unaddressed 

unebastened 

uncorreeted 

unadjusted 

unebastised 

uneorrelated 

unadmitted 

ltncberisbed 

uncorroborated 

unadmonished 

unchid 

uncorroded 

unadulterated 

uncliidden 

uncombed 

unafliliated 

unchilied 

uneourtierlike 

unafflieted 

uncliiselod 

uneoveted. 

unagglutinated 

uncholeric 

uneraeked 

unaggressive 

unchopped 

uncrafty 

unalienatod 

unchristoned 

uneredited 

unalleviated 

unehristianlike 

uncritically 

uncriticizable 

unallotted 

unchurched 

unallowable 

unohurclily 

uneritieizod 

unanalytical 

unehurned 

uncrowded 

unanalyzahlo 

uneircumscrihed 

uneriisliable 

unanalyzed 

uncireumspeet 

uucrystallino 

unamiealod 

uncitod 

uncrystallizable 

uucrystallized 

unannexed 

unclaimed 

unannounced 

unclarified 

uncultivatablo 

unanticipated 

unclasped 

uncultured 

uuapoeryphal 

unelassed 

uncurdled 

unappetizing 

uuelassic 

uncurod 

unargumentativo 

unclassical 

uncurried 

unashamed 

unclassifiahlo 

uncurtailed 

unassailably 

unclassified 

uncushioned 

unassignable 

uiiclcaned 

undamaged 

unassigned 

uneleansed 

undamped 

unassimilablo 

uncleared 

undaughtorly 

unassociated 

uueleavahlo 

undazzled 

unassorted 

uucleft 

undealt 

unastronomieal 

unelerical 

undebarred 

unattacked 

undipped 

undobased 

unattainalily 

unclogged 

undebated 

unattained 

uncoactod 

undobauclied 

unattracted 

uncongulatod 

undecayed 

unavenged 

uncoated 

undecaying 

unavowedly 

uncocked 

undeceived 

unawaked 

uncognoscihlo 

undecipliered 

unawakoned 

uncollapsiblo 

undeclared 

unawed 

uncolonizcd 

undecoraposed 

unbnndaged 

uncomhahlo 

undefeated 

unbare 

uncombed 

undofrauded 

unbargained 

uneombhied 

undefrayod 

unbeknowing 

uncomforted 

undegenerate 

unbelted 

uneommanded 

undegraded 

unbondablo 

uncommomorntcd 

undelayed 

unbetrothed 

uncommondcd 

undeliberative 

unbowailed 

uncommonsurablo 

undelineated 

uiiliiblienl 

uncommercial]}- 

undcliverablo 

unbigoted 

uncommissioned 

undelivered 

unblenching 

uncommuted 

undelved 

uuhloodily 

uncompensated 

undemanded 

unbluuted 

uncompetitive 

undemocratic 

uuboiled 

uncomplete 

mulemonstrably 

unhooted 

uncompleted 

undemonstratively 

unborrowed 

uncomplimentary 

unde in oust rat iveiK 

unbound 

uncomplimented 

undenounced 

unbowdlerized 

uncomprehending 

undeplored 

unbranded 

uncompressed 

imderived 

unbreakable 

uncompromised 

undeserved 

unbribed 

uncompromisingly 

uiulesignnted 

unbridgeable 

unconeealablo 

undespatclied 

unbridged 

unconcealed 

undestroyed 

unbroaclied 

uuconceded 

undetaebable 

unbruisod 

unconciliatory 

undetected 

un brushed 

uiieoncluded 

undeterred 

unburnislicd 

uneondensed 

undiffused 

lmbuttrossed 

unconferred 

undiluted 

uncadonced 

unconfiding 

undiminished 

uncalcified 

uncongealed 

undiminisliing 

uncaleined 

uncongoniality 

undimmed 

unealeulating 

uncongenially 

undipped 

uncalendorod 

uncongested 

un discriminative 

uncalked 

uuconjugnl 

undisfigured 

uneanceled 

unconnectedly 

undiskoartened 

uncannily 

unconscientiousness 

undisinfected 

uncapsizable 

uncoiiservative 

undistillod 

uncaring 

unconsoled 

undistressed 


un- 

undistributed 

undistnrbing 

undivested 

undoraestic 

undrained 

undramatio 

undried 

undrilled 

undyed 

unedified 

unedifying 

unedited 

uneffaced 

uneffectuated 

unegested 

unolaborated 

unelectrified 

unelectrolyzed 

uneliminated 

unemphatic 

unemphatical 

unencumbered 

unendowed 

unenduring 

unenforceable 

unenforced 

unenfranchised 

unengaging 

unongrossed 

unenlarged 

unenriched 

unenrolled 

unenslaved 

unentered 

uncnthusiastic 

unenumerated 

unepiscopal 

unequilibrated 

unequipped 

unesthetic 

unetched 

unevangelized 

unexacting 

unexaggerated 

unexamined 

unexcavated 

unexcelled 

unexchanged 

unexcited 

unexcommunicati 

uncxcnsed 

unexemplified 

unexercised 

unexerted 

unexhausted 

unexhibited 

unexpanded 

unexpended 

unexpiated 

unexpired 

unexplainable 

unexplained 

unexploded 

unexploited 

unoxported 

unexpounded 

unexpressed 

unexpurgated 

unoxterminated 

unextinct 

unextinguished 

unextirpated 

unextricated 

unfaceablo 

unfaded 

unfallon 

unfatigued 

unfearing 

imfeeundated 

unfelled 

unfeminine 

unfermentable 

unfertilized 

unfilled 

unfilling 

unfiltered 

unfmdablo 

unfired 

unfitted 

unflooded 

unfocused 

unfordable 

unforgetting 

unformulated 

unfougliton 

unfound 

unfrnternnl 



un- 


unfreisrhto*! 

unlamiuated 

unfrozen 

unlaslied 

ungnllantly 

uulaundered 

un galvanized 

unleaded 

ungnnglionated 

imlearnablo 

mi": 1 rl»l 4**1 

unlet 

un garrisoned 

unliglited 

UTlffl Vi' 11 

, uuliicable 

m.'rb’.'Men 

unlisted 

u::g.i am d 

unlit 

ungloved 

iiniiterary 

ungraded 

unloealized 

unrr -,rd»l»» 

uulodged 

tine:* • i ■*> 

unlooped 

» 1 1 1 ur: • >und 

unlovable 

nn_’ udg* >! 

unlowered 

Tmjir r. i.t ■ -i 

unlying 

Id.* 

unmacadamized 

m.ba *>!!<• ] 

uninagnetic 

UJlIh-U ] - lot] 

unmagnified 

null i’***<'->fod 

unmailed 

unhr'^ring 

unmaintainable 

unho.ih d 

unmagisterial 

iir.)n-! t-,1 

unmalted 


unraanfully 

unar-mmed 

unmanifested 

null* raided 

unmapped 

iiuhowd 

unmasticated 

u nil own 

unmatchably 

unhindered 

unmated 

mibil 

unmatriculated 

unborn* like 

unrantured 

unhoping 

iimuelodiomdy 

unhoped 

unmellc*! 

unhullod 

unmended 

unhurried 

unmentioned 

imhu^licd 

unmerciless 

tinlm«l:eil 

unmeritorious 

unhygienic 

unmesmerized 

UTii«i»*ntifWl 

unmet 

unidiomatic 

umnotaled 

uniguited 

unmetamorpliosed 

uniliu^tmtcd 

unraetapborieal 

unimpau' d 

unmetrioally 

unimpfili-.l 

unmilked 

unirnpivgneted 

unmilled 

unimpressed 

unministerial 

unimprosMonnble 

untninted 

unimpressive 

unmirtbfully 

unimproving 

unmiseed 

un impugned 

unmistaken 

umm-oipornte 

unmodulated 

nniudcbti <1 

unmolten 

Hinnitemnifv 

unmonastic 

immilexid 

unmooted 

imindietuble 

unmovdanted 

unindulgcd 

unmortgaged 

uninfected 

unmotived 

iiiiinfeetious 

unmuzzled 

iminflamod 

uunegotiablo 

unin tinted 

unnetted 

unin fleeted 

uunotebed 

immibir-iitial 

uunoticeablo 

uniiifring'*d 

unnotieeably 

uninitiated 

un notified 

uninooulnted 

unuourisUed 

uniriqun ing 

unnutritious 

uninspiring 

unobjectionable 

uniii’-titrnter] 

unobliging 

uninstit utod 

unobliteraied 

unin-.trwfod 

unobscurcd 

uninsulated 

unobtainable 

unin kiiim Ido 

unobtained 

uninsured 

unobtruded 

imintclleetual 

unoffended 

unintended 

un offered 

unintordicted 

unofficial 

unint erred 

unoflleinal 

uninfoxicating 

unopenable 

unimired 

unopened 

uninvestigated 

unoperated 

uninvited 

uuorganizablo 

uninviting 

unoxidated 

uninvitingly 

unoxidizablo 

uninvoked 

unoxidized 

uninvolvod 

unpacifiable 

uri irrigated 

unpaeilied 

unirrigating 

unpacked 

unissued 

unpaged 

unjoined 

unpainted 

unjustified 

unpampered 

un killed 

unparapbrased 

unkindled 

unpardoned 

unkneaded 

unpared 

unknotted 

unparted 

unlnbeled 

unparticipative 

unladylike 

413 

unpartizan 
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unpatented 

unreduced 

unpatriotically 

unredueible 

unpeeled 

unreelable 

unpenciled 

unreeled 

unpenotrated 

unretleeted 

unpenned 

unreflectingly 

unpeptonized 

imreformed 

unperfeeted 

imrofreshed 

imperforated 

unrefreshing 

unpersuaded 

unrefunded 

unpliilantbropie 

unrefuted 

unphilological 

unregainable 

unphonetic 

unregal 

unpliysieked 

unregretful 

unpliysiological 

unregretted 

nnpieturesque 

unregulated 

unpillaged 

unrehearsed 

unpinned 

uni-ejected 

unpitiablo 

nil relaxing 

nnpitied 

unreligious 

unplaned 

unrelinquished 

unplastered 

unrelisliablo 

nnplated 

un relished 

unpledged 

unrehietant 

unplighted 

unremarkable 

unploived 

unremarked 

unpolarized 

imremedied 

unpolishablo 

nnrominded 

unpolitical 

unremittablc 

unpoliticallv 

nnremittent 

unpooled 

unromunerati ve 

unpopulated 

uni-enowned 

unpotablo 

unrented 

unpowdered 

unrepaired 

unpraised 

ltnrepeated - 

uuprayerfiil 

nnropelled 

unpreceded 

unropenting 

imprecise 

im repined 

impredestinated 

unreplaccd 

unprefaced 

imreportable 

unpresented 

nnroported 

unpreserved 

unrepresentative 

unpretendingly 

tmrepressed 

unpretentiously 

unrepri mantled 

unprevalent 

unreprinted 

unprimed 

unreproving 

imprinted 

iinrepublican 

unprobed 

unrequiting 

unprocurable 

unrescinded 

unproduecd 

unroseued 

unprofessed 

nnresentod 

nnprofessing 

unresenting 

unpromulgatod 

um-csigneil 

unpropitiated 

imrospectcd 

unprosccuted 

unrespirablo 

unprostrated 

unresponsively 

unprotractcd 

inircstcd 

unprotnided 

unrestrainablo 

unproven 

nnrcstrainably 

unprovineial 

unrotracted 

unpulled 

imrovealed 

unpulped 

unrovered 

unpulvorized 

linreverenccd 

unpurelia sable 

unro vised 

unpurificd 

unrhythmic 

iinpui-sucd 

unridden 

imqualTed 

unrighted 

unijuakorliko 

unrimed 

uiiquartered 

unritiscd 

unquollable 

unrisen 

unquelled 

unroasted 

unquestioning 

unrobbed 

unque.stioniugly 

unrounded 

unquiekeiied 

unroused 

uuquotablo 

unrubbod 

unquoted 

unrupturod 

unransomed 

unrusted 

unrated 

unsaddled 

nnratified 

uusanetioned 

nnravaged 

unsaponified 

unravel able 

unsatod 

unrazeJ 

unsatinted 

unrealizable 

unsaved 

unreaped 

unsawed 

unrebuked 

uns.'i \vn 

unrebutted 

unsayablo 

unrecalled 

unsealed 

unrecanted 

unsenlped 

unreeoipted 

unscattered 

unrecoivable 

unscheduled 

unreciprocated 

unscholarliko 

unrecited 

uuscholarly 

unrocognizcd 

unscientific 

unreeruited 

unscientifically 

unrectifiod 

unsecured 

unredeemable 

unseductive 

unredressed 

unseizablo 


un- 


unselected 

un striped 

unsensation al 

unstrung 

unsensitized 

unsnbjected 

unseparated 

unsubscribed 

unserved 

unsubsidized 

unsowed 

unsubstantiated 

nnsowered 

unsuckled 

unsown 

unsued 

unshackled 

unsuffocated 

unsliady 

unsuggestive 

unsbapable 

unsummoned 

un sharpened 

unsunk 

unsliatlered 

unsupped 

unshared 

unsurfeited 

uuslieared 

unsurgical 

unsheathed 

unsurmised 

unshelled 

unsurmounted 

unsheltered 

unsurpassing 

unshepherded 

unsuspended 

unshieldod 

un swallowed 

unsliocked 

unsweetened 

unshrinkable 

unsympathetic 

un shrived 

unsympathetically 

un shrunk 

unsympathizing 

unshuttered 

unsystematized 

unsignalized 

untanned 

unsigned 

untarnishable 

unsignified 

untarred 

unsilenced 

untasked 

unsimulnted 

untasteful 

unsinful 

untearable 

unsinged 

untechnical 

unsinkable 

unteleological 

unskiDned 

untellable 

unslacked 

untended 

unslakable 

unterrified 

unslandered 

untested 

unslaughtered 

un tethered 

unsleepy 

unthickened 

unsliced 

until on glitf ul 

unslurred 

unthrashod 

unsmelted 

uutlireadable 

unsmiling 

unthreshed 

uusmitten 

untkriving 

unsmoothed 

untbwarted 

unsmuggled 

untidily 

unsocially 

untiringly 

unsoftened 

untransplanted 

unsoiled 

un transportable 

unsold 

untransported 

unsoldered 

untransposed 

unsoldierliko 

untransmissible 

unsoldiorly 

untransmitted 

unsolemnized 

untraversable 

unsolidified 

untreated 

uusophistical 

imtrilled 

unsounded 

un trumpeted 

unsoured 

untrusted 

unsowed 

untuneful 

un spann a bio 

untwined 

unsparred 

untwisted 

unspecializcd 

untypical 

unspecific 

unutilized 

unspectacled 

unuttered 

unspollablo 

unvamped 

unspoiled 

unventured 

unspillablo 

unverifiable 

unspliced 

unverified 

unsplit 

un victorious 

unspoiled 

unvisited 

unsportsmanlike 

unvitrifiablo 

un sprinkled 

unvitrified 

unsquandered 

unvocal 

unsqueamish 

unvouched 

unsqueezed 

unvulcanized 

unstably 

nnwaked 

unstainablo 

unwalkable 

unstarched 

un walled 

un starred 

unwanted 

unstartled 

unwarmed 

unstated 

unwatered 

unstatesmanlike 

unwaxed 

unstationed 

un we arable 

unste mined 

unweary 

unstopped 

unwearying 

unstiffened 

unwedded 

unstifled 

unweighted 

unstilted 

unweldable 

unstimiilating 

unwelded 

unstinted 

unwhisperable 

unstitched 

unworkable 

unstopped 

unworked 

unstoppered 

unworkmanlike 

un stored 

unwrathfully 

un strengthened 

un wronged 

unslrotchable 

unyielded 

unstretehed 

unyouthful 



■unabased 

unabased (un-a-biist'), a. Not abased; not low- 
ered. JSp. (louden, Tears of the Church, p. 1274. 
unabashed (un-n-basht/), a, Not abashed; not 
confused with shame or by modesty. 

Earless on high stood unabash'd Du 1’oe. 

Pope, Dtinciad, ii. 117. 

unabated (nn-a-ba'ted), a. Not abated; not 
lessoned or lowered; not diminished. 

To keep her husband's greatness unabated. 

Pratt, and FI., l’our l’Ia)h in One. 

unabilityt (un-a-bil'i-ti), n. [ME. tntabbb ; < 
j/w- 1 4- ability.'} ’Inability. IV y cl if; Milton, Avoo- 
pngitiea. 

unable (un-tVbl),fl. [ME. unable; < i/ii-i 4- abb L 
er.] 1. Not able. 

Who [Congreve] was confined to his chair l*y gout, ami 
. . . was unable to read from blindness 

Macaulay, Comic Dramatists of the K coloration. 

2\. Lacking in ability; incapable. 

Among us now a man is lioldc unable, 

Hut if lie can, by som conclusion!), 

Don his neighbor wrong or oppresdoun. 

Chaucer, back of Steadfastness, 1. 10. 
3|. Weak; helpless; useless. 

Sapless age and weak unable limb*. 

Shak . 1 Hen. VI., »v. 5. 1. 

unabledt (im-a'bld),(i. Disabled; ineapaeitated. 
We an* the cedars the) thi muslm*om* be, 
Fnablnl shrubs tint" an aided tree 

Middleton, Solomon I\u npbra^ed, II. 

unableness (tm-a'bl-nos), n. The slate of be- 
ing unable; inability. Bradford , Letters 

( Pal her Sot*., lsadl, II 121. 
unabletet, ». See unabiltty. 
unabullet, An erroneous Middle English 
form of cnablt . 

unaccented (un-aK-sen'tod). u. Not accented; 
in waste, recnx ingotd\ a ivlati\el\ slight rhyth- 
mical emphasis: used both of beats, pulses, or 
parts of measures, ami of tones or notes that 
occur on such beats or parts. Unaccented oc- 
tave. Sum as finall octmc (which Fee. uudir » <etave). 

unacceptable (Uii-nk-s» p'ta-bl). a. Not ac- 
ceptable; not pleasing; not welcome ; not such 
as will 1 n> received with pleasure; displeasing. 

The tiMtijuis at tbit time was wry unacceptable to bln 
eonntiymm Cl art ndon, tin.it Kchcllion. 

unacceptableness inn-ak-scp'ta-bl-nes), «. 
The character of In ing unacceptable. t'ollm , 
I’nde. 

unaccessible (un-alv-sos'i-blb a. Inaccessible. 

Holland, tl of PllllN.M.b. 

unaccessibleness t un-.»k-s. s'l-id-nes). ». Ina<*- 
cessibleitesH. .So 1 /. Hah, Ong. of Mankind, 
p. lx 

unaccommodated (iin-a-k**»n'o-du-ted), a. 1. 
Not a< conimodaied ; not titled, adapted, or ad- 
justed. — 2. Not furnished with accommoda- 
tions, nr with iieccssan «‘on\ eniences or uppli- 
ances. 

f T tiaeei'intni>itateil m in i« u>> more but f ueli a poor. bare, 
forked .itihn d as thou art Shak., |.< ar, ill 1 111 

unaccompanied (iiii-a-kunPpa-nid), u. 1. Not 
attended; lint ing no at tciidants. companions, or 
follow cl’s ; not !o]|o\\ ed. as w it It a consequence. 

The trim Is and erodes w In n w iih pnlarv !•> m v cr im- 
acctimjHtnn <t, tlit \ which ft el Hum know how heat) and 
bon grint tin) ait Iloohr, lack** Polltv, vll. 2t 

2. In innate, without instrumental accompani- 
ment or support : used especially of vocal mu- 
sic: as, an ttnan oinjatnu d solo or quartet. 

unaccomplished i un-a-kom'idisht ), o. l. Not 
accomplished; not liuislied; uieotiqdete. 

'till' gods dUm ij d at his apTim teb, withdrew, 

Not durst their unnccoMjdi'h'd (rime pur-m. 

Drydcn, Iliad, 1. 501. 
2. Not furnished, or not complete!) furnished, 
with accomplish men ts. 

.Still unnecuuipltfh d tnaj Ibem.d I bt thought 
Who gi.ici full) tod’iiiw was ni w r taught. 

ConjTite, tr. ot Ovids Art of bme, ilk 

unaccomplishment (un-a-koin'plivh-inent ). «. 
Tlie state of being iinaecouitdlsheil. Milton, 
To the Parliament of England. [Pare.] 
unaccordant (un-a-kor'dant ), a. Inharmoni- 
ous; discordant; disagreeable in sound, 
unaccorded (im-a-kbr'ded), ft. Not accorded; 
not brought to harmony or eoueoid; not agreed 
upon. Up. Hall , Peace-maker, $ fi. 
unaccountability (tm-a -koun-t a-ln Pi-ti), ». 1. 
The state or character of being unaccountable. 
— 2. PI. nnavvnniitahditivs (-tiz). That which 
is unaccountable, or incapable of being ex- 
plained. 

There are so many peculiarities and unaceount abilities 
here. Mine. J)‘Arbltty, HI nr), III. 2.VJ. (Davies.) 

unaccountable (un-a-komi'tn-bl), a. 1. Not 
to bo accounted for; not explicable ; not to bo 
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explained by reason or by the knowledge pos- 
sessed; inexplicable; hence, strange. 

As unaccountable as one would think it, a wise man is 
not always a good man. Steele, Spectator, No. 0. 

Nothing Is more unaccountable than tlie spell that often 
lurks in a spoken word. llauthornc, Marble Emm, xxv. 
2. Not subject to account or control; not sub- 
ject to answer; not responsible. 

IIcc met at first with Doetiincs of unaccountable Pre- 
rogative; in them lice rested, because they pleas'd him. 

Milton, Kikonoklnstes, \i. 
No human being should be at liberty to lead at his own 
pleaMiie an unaccountable existence. 

Froudc, Sketches, p. 14G. 
3f. Not. to be counted; countless; innumera- 
ble 1 , [Pare.] 

Shew 1dm, by the help of glasses, still more and mojc 
of the*o li\t lights, and to beget in him an apprehension 
of their toincconnlnWc numbers. 

Wollaston, Keliglon of Nature, v. 

— Syn. 1. Mysterious. 

unaccountableness (uiwi-koun'tn-ld-ncs), n. 

1. The state or character of being unaccount- 
able, or incapable of being explained or ac- 
counted for. 

The unaeeountablene «< of this theory. Glanville. 

2. The character or state of being not subject 
to account or control; irresponsibility. 

An unaeeountablene**, in practice and conversation, to 
the rules and terms of their own communion. 

J’cnn, Kisi and Progress of (junkers, Iv. 

unaccountably (uti-n-koiin'tu-bli), a<lr. In an 
tiimeeoiintablo manner; strangely, 
unaccredited (un-n-krrd'i-ted), a! Not accred- 
ited; not received; not authorized: as, an tin- 
avert <bb <1 minister or consul, 
unaccurate (nn-ak'u-rat ), a. Inaccurate. 717/- 
brlaud, Works, III. ITS. [Rare.] 
unaccuratcncss (nn-ak'fi-rnt-nes), n. Inaccu- 
racy. Iloylt , Works, II. -lllj. [Rare.] 
unaccusably (un-n-kii'zii-bli). adv, So as to bo 
beyond neeuwitinn; uncxeeptionably. 

Ibil the slight* *t attempt* to cop) them [Leonardo's 
ski tela **) w ill show )<m that the terminal lim s are Irilin- 
Itabl) Miblle, unaccuotVy true, ite. 

I.eeturLi on Ait, § Ini. 
Unaccustomed (nn-a-kusMomd), u. 1. Not ae- 
eiistomed; not used; not made familiar or ha- 
bituated. 

A bullock unaeeuftomed totlie)oke. Jtr. xxxl. I'*. 
2. Not according to custom ; not familiar; un- 
usual; extraordinary; strange. 

'I In *»e ai»p ircnt prodigies, 

'I hi* unaecudiaatf t« rror of this night. 

Slut k , J. r., U l. gw. 
M> ililldten b iw* b id nthir Idrtbpl in •>, and, m» far ns 
t lit I r foi turn s Hi i> be witldn m\ wmtnd, sli.il! stiike their 
riM>t.*« into ttnaectidmiu d citlb 

Hnu t home, SrirU t latter. Ink, p 11. 

unaccustomedness (un-n-l;ii‘-'tpiiid-nes). «. 

The diameter of being unaccustomed ; strange- 
ness. Smbnt r\s May., VI 1 1 Pdls. 
unaching tun - a 'king), a. Not aching; not 
gi\ing or feeling pain. .s/m/. ., Cor., ii. 2. 152. 
llfiirc.] 

unacknowledged (tin-ak-nolVjil). «. 1. Xot 

m-kmiMli ilgcil; nul ignizcil : a«, an mine- 

f:notrb tlyt (I agent or consul. 

An unnchi"ulrdy' d Mice* w«r t«> the crown 

Clarendon, Civil Wars, I. 7. r *. 

2. Not owned; not confessed; not avowed: 
as, an intarl.iuuch thjt <1 ennie or fault. 

A seeptlclMii w hlch I - rrmrrWioirf. «f</. d and morel) pas- 
sive. J. Walker, Ki.eon, l'alth, and Dut). 

3. Not noticed; not reported as received; as, 
his died; has remained unnvknmr It tbjttl.— Unac- 
knowledged note, III mu dc, Fame an unessential or 

be/ note 

unacknowledging (un-ak-norej-ing), a. Un- 
thankful; ungrateful. [Kan*.] 

Your condition shall be never the worse for Mbs (Jim- 
v lIle'H unaeknonledytnj tempi r. . . . You are almost an 
unucknouh d-riny a** )oiir sister. 

Mrs. Lennox, I'emale (Jnixote, til. S. ( Da •{•■*.) 
unacquaintance (uii-a-kwnn'tans), ». Want 
of acquaintance or familiarity ; luck of know- 
ledge; ignorance. Trtnvh, Studv of Words, 
i». ira # 

unacquainted (un-a-kwan'ted),//. It. Not well 
known; unusual; strange. 

KIm the lips of unacijuainted change. 

Shak., K. Jolm, HI. 4. l('»fi. 
2. Not aeqiiainted, or without aequaintiinee: 
usually followed by with, 

Hounded on the South-east Fide with a bay of the Tyr- 
rheii Sea loiar^imtnfri/ with tempest*. 

Sandy*, Travatles (l (’.52), p. lib. 
Heine n Ixmdoner, though altogether I 

have requested Ids company at supper. 

bekker and Webster, Northward IIo, i. 1. 


unadvisedly 

unacquaintedness (un-n-kwan'tod-nes), «. The 
state of being unacquainted. South, Sermons, 
xl. 9. 

unacquirable (un-a-kwir'a-bl), a. Not acquir- 
ablo. 

unacquirableness (un-n-lcn-ir'a-bl-nos), «. The 
character of being unacquirable. A. Tucker, 
Light of Nature, xviii. 

unacquired (un-a-kwml'), »■ Not acquired; 
not gained. Jcr. Tai/lor. 
unacted (un-ak'tcd)," n. Not acted; not per- 
formed; not executed. 

The fault unknown is as a thought unacted. 

Shak., Lucrccc, 1. 527. 
[Often used with on or upon, then signifying not affected 
(by): as, a rnctal unacted upon by an acid. 

An extremely good non-conductor of electricity is ««- 
acted ti]>nn by acids or alkalies, and is therefore adapted 
for making galvanic batteries. 

Jour. Franklin Inst., CXXVI. 201.) 
imactivef (un-ak'tiv), a. Not active; inactive. 

(а) Listless; not active or acting ; slothful. 

Think you me so tame, 

So leaden and unactive, to sit down 
With such dishonour? 

Fletcher ( and another!), Prophetess, v. 1. 

(б) Inoperative; not producing effects; having no efllcncy. 

In the fruitful earth . . . 

•His beams, unactive else, their vigour find. 

Milton, P. L., viii. 97. 
(c) Maiked by inaction; not utilized. 

\\ Idle useless words consume th’ unactire hours, 

No womler Troy so long resists our pow'rs. 

J‘ni*e, Iliad, Ii. 40?. 

unactivet (tm-:tk'tiv), r. 1. [< unaclivc , a.} To 
render inactive or incapable; incapacitate. 
rulin', Pisgali Sight, ii. 

unactivelyt (un-ak'tiv-li), atlr. Inactively. 

J.orlr, Education, ^ 12.1. 
imadditionedt (un-a-disli'qmt), (t. Without a 
title; not titled; not being mentioned with an 
addition or title. 

He was n Knight, howsoever it cometh to pn«se he is 
here unndditinnrd. Fuller, Worthies, I. 4(>5. (Davies.) 

unadiectived (mi-ad'jek-tivd), a. Not quali- 
fied by an adjective. 

The Noun Adjective nlwavs signifies all that the toind- 
jecturtl Noun signifies. 

Toole, Divisions of Purlev, II. vii. 

unadmire (un-a<l-iii!r'). >'■ <■ To fail to admire. 
[Kara.] 

Joan looks away again, utterly unndmiriny ln rsdf. 

11. llrouyhton, Joan, x\i. 

unadmired (un-ad-mird'), II. Not admired ; not 
regarded with alTeetion or re-peet ; not admir- 
alde. 

'I he diction and the sentiment, the thlicacv and dienit), 
]n«*eil unadniind. 1'. Knox, ljbir.d Hdueation, f 21. 

unadorned (un-a-ddrmU), a. Not adorned; not 
decorated; not embellished. 

Iso elliii’-s 

Nnds not the foreign aid of ornament, 

Put !•», when unadorn'd, adorn’d the mist. 

Thom*nn, Autumn, 1. 2(V>. 

unadulteratc (un-a-dnUter-at), a. Not adul- 
terated; genuine; pure. 

A breath « *f unadult'rate air. Coir/vr, Ta-k, iv. 75(). 

unadvantaged (un-ad-van'lajd), a. Not prof- 
ited or favored. Vulh /•,Wot tliie>, StafibrdMiire. 
[Rare.] 

unadventurous (un-ad-vciUtur-us).//. Not ad- 
venturous ; not bold or resolute. Milton , Ik R., 
iii. 24 .’k 

unadvisability (lin-ad-vi-za-bil'i-ti), n. Inad- 
visability. l.anvt t, No. 5514, ]». 18. [Rare.] 
unadvisable (un-ad-vi'za-bl), a. Inadvisable. 

J.iurllt, Life of Wykham, ^ a. [Rare.] 
unadvisableness (un-ad-vi'za-bl-nes), it. In- 
advisabilit v. //. Sptnvtr, Studv of Sociol.. ]u 
272. 

Unadvised (tin-ad-vizd'), a. [< ME. tntnvisnl; < 
i/ii- 1 + advised.} 1. Not prudent; not discreet ; 
indiscreet. 

Thou unadvised scold. Shak., K. John, ii. 1. 191. 

2. Done without due consideration; rash; ill- 
advised. 

I have no Joy of this contract to-night ; 

It is too rash, too tnuufnVrif, too sudden. 

Shak., Ik and J., ii. 2. US. 

3. Not advised; not having received advice or 
advices. 

Without n guide the precise spot would be exceedingly 
difficult to find ; and from the forbidding nature of the 
precipice, few would behold enough to nmko the essay 
unadvised. J. C. liroirn , Jieboisement in France, p. 291. 

unadvisedly (un-ud-vi'zed-li), adr. Impru- 
dently; indiscreetly; without duo considera- 
tion; rashly. 



unadvisedness 

unadvisedness (nn-ad-vl'zed-ncs), n. The 
character of iK-in-r unadvised; imprudence; 
rashness; indiscretion. 

’ r limits ; tUtr,- coupled with hcedlcssncss, and misnd- 
xt-cilnt— coupled with rashness, correspond to the culpa 
f Km* «1 In. 

D> Jtthnu i, Iulrort. to florals and Legislation, ix. 17. 

unaffable (tm-af'a-bl), <7. Not affable: reserved. 

j, . u , r ^ fp G sir T.*E "orton. 
unr, Scared fun-n-fer.l'), a . Not frightened; 
M"* *i*raiii. Jffiiti / /, (Jivil Wars, iii. 70. 
unaffected (un-n-fok'teil), a. Not affected. («) 

’ ' l * !■ *’ : nut influenced ; not altered. 

« ■ ' ’ unbiassed, unbribahlc, unafhighted 

!’ ’’ Emerson, E-v-iys, p. 47. 

1 i* * having the heart or j»wion«s touched; 
*' *v * * h nor emotion. 

» ! ’ 1 1 m> wilted, . . . unaflectcd fool. 

/ ■•/. and FI., Thicriy and Thendorct, ii. 1. 

(r,\ ‘ ». im n».' '.itcrUtlon ; plain ; natural ; not artificial ; 

*■ 110 ]*' 

\ » i , wm’h.!. seemly, unaffected deportment. 

Dp. Hall, Sermon, Ecclcs. iii. 4. 
£ 1 II * t 1 : not prttuiUcil; sincere: as, imaJTcctcil soriow. 
unaffectedly (iin-n-fek'ted-li), adv. In an 1111 - 
nf'-cti d manner; without affectation, or the at- 
tempt to produce false appearances ; simply, 
unafleefcedness (nn-n-fek'ted-ncs), u. Tlio 
clinract. r of being unaffected. Athenicnm, No. 
p. 479. 

unaffied ( un-a-fld'), a. Not allied or affianced. 
Not u»irilat< il, tom/? led, 

Hut to etch thought and thing allied, 

Is perfect Natmc's every part. 

Emerson, Woodnotes, ii. 

unaiBledt fun-n-flld'), a. Undefiled. 

No strength of love bowe might 
UN In rte*. wbiclic is unnJJUcd. 

Gutccr, Conf Amnnl., 1. 
uuaffrighted (un-a-fri'tcd), a. Not frightened. 
Flttrhff. Double Marriage, i. 2. 
unafraid fun-n-Mil'), ft. Not afraid. Thomson, 
Cnsfb of In tolenen, j;. 2S. [If am] 
unagreeable (tm-p-griVa-bl), a. Not agreeable. 

(</) Not p’l i .hg; ill- 1 si (.‘cable; distasteful. [Uare.] 

Ms u uupi» tli aw eth along unarm able dvs ell > nges 

in me Chaucer, Boethius, i. miter 1. 

Not <«nd t* rrt ; unsuitable. 

The in um< r of tlieli living i uinyrecablc to the profes- 
sion He* n inu-s of rlnhtians. 

JJ. Knight, Trial of Ti nth, fol. 63. 
llif Mimmcr vill nigh ending, and the season unngree- 
ab'e to t ran -pm t a Warn Milton, Hist. Eng., ii. 

unagrecableness (un-a-gro'a-bl-nes), ». Tlio 
stiitoorelmruetprof beihgunagreeable.in either 
sons.'. Ihrmj of Christian Piety. ( llichnrthon .) 
unagreeably (lin-n-gre'n-bli), adv. Not agree- 
ably. (n) Hi- i-ircnbijr. (/<) Unsuitably; inconsistent!), 
unaided < uu-n'iled), a. Not aided; not assisted. 

'i by alii i - ... for thy sake . . . 
l'i-i-h vnnhli d and nn missed by thee. 

Cowpcr, Iliad, xvi. G52. 
unaiming (un-ft'ming), a, Ilaving no particu- 
lar aim or <lii wlion. [Rare.] 

T!m* wum niberin, o’ercharged, lets fly, 

And bui-ts unniming, in the reuded sky. 

Granville. 

unakeri, >». Sop the quotation, and Bow par ve- 
in m ( nn\Uv jutrvr lain), 

Th' rl i\ | !.■»«* iHjicilain], which wascallcd vnaler, was 
brou »hi from Arm n<*n,nnd was probably an impure kind 
of kaolin Encyc. L *ft., MX. (111. 

unalienable I'mi-iil'yon-a-bl), a. Inalienable. 

('oh riih/e. [Unre.] 

unalienably ( nn-fd' ven-a-bli), adv. Inaliena- 
lily. Yount/. Night Thoughts, iv. [Rare.] 
unalistt (u'nnl-ist), n. [< L. units, ono (see 
our). + -al-hl, lormed on analogy- of pluralist.] 
EceUs.. a holder of only ono bonofiee: opposed 
to pluralist. Y. Kiiox, Spirit of Despotism, $ 33. 
[Rare.] 

unallayedt fun-a-lnd'), a. Unalloyed. 

Our happiness fs now ns unallayed as general. 

Sheridan, The Itivals, v. 3. 

unalliable (nn-a-ll'a-bl), n. That cannot be al- 
lied or connected in amity. 

Perpitu. 1 and unalliable aliens. 

Darke, Letter to Sir Henry Langrishc. 

unallied (un-a-lid'), a. 1. Having no allianco 
or connection by nature, marriage, or treaty! 
as. unallietl families, nations, substances. — 2. 
Having no powerful ally or rolation. Yount/, 
Niglit, Thoughts, v. 

unalloyed (un-a-loid'), a. Not alloyed ; not do- 
bnsod or reduced by foreign admixture; lienee, 
pure; complete; entire: as, metals unalloyed; 
unalloyed satisfaction. 

unalterability (lin-fiUt&r-a-bil'i-U), n. Unaltor- 
alilencss. lluskin, Uloraeiiis of 'Drmviiig, p, 145. 
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unalterable (un-al't6r-a-bl), a. Not alterable; 
unchangeable; immutable. 

The law ot nature, consisting in a fixed unalterable re- 
lation of one nature to another. South, Sermons. 

unalterableness (un-ai'tfir-a-bl-nes), n. Un- 
cliangeableness; immutability. J. Edwards, 
Works, TV. 185. 

Unalterably (un-al'tSr-a-bli), adv. Unchange- 
ably; immutably. Alifion, P. L., v. 502. 
Unaltered (uu-al'tftrd), a. Not altered or 
changed. 

Keep an oven and unaltered gait. 

B. , Toman, The Forest. 

unambiguous (un-am-big'u-us), a. Not ambig- 
uous; not of doubtful meaning; plain; per- 
spicuous; clear; certain, 
unambiguously (tm-am-liig'u-ns-li), adv. In a 
manner not ambiguous; without ambiguity; 
plainly; clearly. 

unambitious (un-am-bish'us), n. 1. Not am- 
bitious; free from ambition; not marked by 
ambition. 

My humble muse, in unambitious strains. 

Pope, Windsor Forest. 

2. Not. affecting allow ; not showy or promi- 
nent; unpretending: as, unambitious orna- 
ments. 

unambitiously (im-am-bish'tis-li), adv. -In 
an unambitious manner; without ambition. 
IVards north, Excursion, vii. 
unamendable (un-a-men'da-bl), a. Not capa- 
ble of being amended or eorroeted. Pope, Let- 
ter to Swift, Oct. 9, 1719. 
un-American (un-a-mer'i-kan), a. Not per- 
taining to or resembling America or Ameri- 
cans; not characteristic of American princi- 
ples or methods ; foreign to American customs : 
noting especially tlio concerns of the United 
States: as, vn-.tmcrican legislation; un-Ameri- 
can manners. 

So lar as the taw permits such wrongs, it is unequal and 
wit* American law, ljy which somo men's rights are wrong- 
fully abridged in order that the privileges of others may 
lie wrongfully enlarged. it civ Princeton Iter , IV. :127. 

un-Americanize (im-n-mer'i-kan-fo), v. I. To 
render un-American in character; assimilate 
to foreign customs and institutions. [Rare.] 
Foreign interests and alien population tend to tm- 
Amrncamrr the place. The American, VII. 117. 

unamiability (un-a'ini-a-hil'i-ti), u. The char- 
acter of being unamiablo. II. Brouyhlon, Be- 
linda, iv. 

unamiable (un-a'mi-a-bl), a. Not nmioblo or 
lovable; not inducing love; not adnptod to 
pain affection ; repelling lovo or kind advances ; 
ill-natured; repulsive. 

These laities of irresistible modesty are those who make 
virtue unamiable. Steele. 

unamused (un-a-muzd'), a. Not amused; not 
entoriained; not cheered by diversion or re- 
laxation. 

Instead of being unammed by trifles, I am, as I well 
know I should be, amused by them n grent deal too much 
Si/dnr// Smith, to Francis Jclftey. 

unamusing (un-a-mu'zing), a. Not amusing. 
Athenian n, No. 3501, p. 150. 
unarausingly (un-n-mu ' z i n g-li ) , adv. In an un- 
amusing manner. Allien, rum, No. 3254, p. 310. 
unamusive (un-a-mu'ziv), a. Not, affording 
or characterized by amusement. [Rare.] 

I have passed a very dull and unamtudre winter. 

Shcnrtone, Letters, I. 83. {Latham.) 

unancestried (un-an'ses-trid), a. Not having 
a distinguished ancestry. Lowell, Study Win- 
dows, p. 1G3. [Rare.] 

unanchor (un-ang'kor), v. [< n«- 2 + anchor L] 
I, Irans. To loose from anchorage. 

Kate will have ficc elbow-room for unanchoring her 
boat. De Quincey, Spanish Nun, § 5. (.Vavice.) 

II. hilravc To become loose from anchor- 
age; become detached. [Rare.] 

It booh cornea in contact with a colony of the organism 
in the perfectly flagellate condition, attaches itself to ono 
of them, which soon unanchors, mid both swim away. 

Pop. Sci. Mu., Aug., 1878, p 611. 

unanealedt, unaneledt (un-a-ueld'), a. Not 
having received extreme unction, fieo aural-. 
UnhouscVd, disappointed, unanclcd. 

Shah., Hamlet, i. 6. 77. 

unangular (un-aug'gfl-liir), a. Not angular; 
having no angles. [Rave.] 

Soft, smooth, unangular bodies. 

Burke, On the Sublime and Beautiful, § 24. 

unanimalized (un-au'i-mal-jzd), a. Not formed 
into animal matter. 


unappeasable 

unanimate 1 (nn-an'i-mat), «. [< mi- 1 + ani- 
malc.] Inanimate. Tmnkis (?), Albumazar, ii. 5. 
[Rare.] 

unanimate-f (u-nan'i-mat), a. [< L. unanimus, 
of one mind (seo unanimous), + -flic 1 .] Of one 
mind; unanimous. [Rare.] 
unanimated (nn-an'i-ma-ted), a. 1. Not ani- 
mated ; not possessed of life. Drydcn, iEneid, 
Ded. — 2. Not enlivened; not having spirit; 
dull; inanimate. 

unanimatelyt,(u-nan'i-mat-li), adv. [< ttnanl- 
inate'i + -ly 2 .] Unanimously. 

To the water foulcs i inanimately they recourse. 
i/a she, I.enten Stutic (Hurl. Misc., VI. 170). (Davies.) 

unanimity (u-na-niin'i-ti), ii. [< P. unanimite 
= Sp. nnanimidad = Pg. tnianimidade = It. 
unanimitu, < LL. unanimita(t-)s, < L. unanimus, 
nnanimis, unanimous: seo unanimous .] The 
state of being unanimous; agreement in opin- 
ion or resolution of all tho persons concerned. 

Where they do agree on the stage, their unanimity is 
wonderful. Sheridan, Tile Critic, ii. 2. 

unanimous (u-nan'i-mus), «. [= P. unanime 
= Sp. unanime = Pg. unanime = It. unanime, 
unanimo, < L. unanimus, unanimis, of one mind, 
< units, one, + animus, mind: seo animus.] 1. 
Being of one mind; agreeing in opinion or de- 
termination; consentient. 

Both in one faith unanimous. Milton, P. L., xii. 603. 
2. Formed with unanimity; exhibiting una- 
nimity: as, a unanimous vote. 

Human nature is often malleable or fusible where rcli- 
Clous interests arc concerned, but in affairs material and 
financial opposition to tyranny is apt to be unanimous. 

Motley, Dutch Republic, II. 285. 

unanimously (u-nan'i-mus-li), adv. With one 
mind or voice ; with unanimity. Jcr. Taylor, 
Of tlio Real Presence, J 3. 
unanimousness (u-nan'i-mus-nes), ii. The 
character or state of being unanimous, 
unanswerability (un-iin'scr-ii-bil'i-ti), ii. Un- 
nnswerablenoss. 

unanswerable (un-fm'str-a-bl), a. Not to be 
satisfactorily answered ; not susceptible of ref- 
utation: as, an unanswerable argument. =syn. 
Irrefutable, irrefragable, incontrovertible. 

unanswerableness(un-im'scr-ft-bl-nes), n. Tho 
state or character of being unanswerable, 
unanswerably (tm-iin's6r-a-bli), adv. In a 
manner not to bo answered; beyond refuta- 
tion. Jcr. Taylor, Rule of Conscience, iii. 3. 
unanswered (un-im'scrd),o. 1. Not answered; 
not replied to ; not opposed by a reply : as, an 
unanswered letter. 

Must I tamely bear 

This arrogance unanxwer'd i TIioii 'it a traitor. 

Addison. 

2. Not refuted: as, nn unanswered argument. 
— 3. Not suitably returned; unrequited. 

Quench, Corydon, thy long t manswer’d tire. 

Drydcn, tr. of Virgil's Eclogues, ii. 105. 

unanxious (un-angk'slms), a. Free from anx- 
iety. Yount/, Night Thoughts, i. [Rare.] 
unapostolic (un-ap-os-tol 'ik), a. Not apostolic ; 
not agreeable to apostolic usage; not having 
apostolic authority. 

unapostolical (un-ap-os-tol'i-kal), a. Same as 
unapostolic. 

unappalled (un-a-pald' ). a. Not appalled ; not 
daunted; not impressed with fear; dauntless. 
Milton, P. R., iv. 425. 

nnapparel (un-a-par'el), v. f.; prot. and pp. 
nitapparclcd, utiapparcllcd, ppr. « nanpareltng, 
vnapparclling. [< an- 2 + apparel.] To un- 
cover; undress; unclothe; disclose. 

Ladies, unap/iarcl your dear beauties. 

Middleton, Blurt, Master-Constable, ii. 2. 

unappareled, unapparelled (un-a-par'eld), a. 

Not wonting clothes; habitually unclothed. 
[Rare.] 

They were unappardlcd people, accord i tig to the clime, 
ami hud somo customs very barbarous. Bacrfn, Holy War. 

unapparent (un-a-par'out), a. Not apparent; 
obscure; not visible. 

Bitter actions of despite, too subtlo amt too uu-pparent 
for law to deal with. Milton, Tctrachordon 

The Zoroastrlnn definition of poetry, mystical, yet exact, 
"apparent pictures of unapparent natures.” 

Emerson, Complete Prose Works, II. 270. 

unappealable (un-a-poTa-bl), a. 1. Not ap- 
pealablo; incapable of being carried to a high- 
er court by appeal: as, an unappealable cause. 
— 2. Not to tic appealed from; final: as, an un- 
appealable judge. South, Sermons, V. iii. 
unappeasable fun-a-po'za-bl), a. Not to bo 
appeased or pacified; implacable: as, unap- 
peasable linger. Milton, S. A., 1. 9G3. 



unappeased 

Unappeased (<m-n-pezd'),o. Not apponsed; not 
pacified; not satisfied: as, nnupjuiisril hunger. 
Hoolccr , Eceles. Polity, v. 
unapplausive (un-a-pla'siv), a. Not applaud- 
ing; not cheering or oncouraging by or as by 
applause. 

Instead of getting n soft fence against the cold, shadow y, 
unapplausive audicnco of his life, had ho only given it a 
more substantial presence? 

George Eliot, Middleinm cli, x\. (DonW ) 

unappliable (un-a-pli'a-bl), a. Inapplicable. 
[Itnro.] 

I3est books to a naughty mind arc not unap)>liahlc to 
occasions of eviil. Milton, Areopagitica, ]>. 10. 

unapplicable (un-ap'li-kft-l>l),«. Innjiplieable. 
Hoyle, Works, II. 485. [Ifaro.] 
unapplied (un-n-plid'), a. Not specially ap- 
plied; not put or directed to some special ob- 
ject or purpose. 

Men dedicated to a private, free, uuapj'lird course of 
life. Uncoil, Advancement of Learning, ii. 

unappreciable (un-n-pre'sM u-bl), o. Inappre- 
ciable. [Rare.] 

unappreciated (un-n-prc'slii-a-tcd), a. Not ap- 
preciated. (*?) N «»t pcrceivid or dotteled. (5) Not es- 
timated at the tine woith, not Mitlldcntly valued. 

unappreciative tun-a-pre'shi-a-tiv), a. Inap- 
preciative. The A vatic nm, Mnv .*1, 1 SOI), p. HOP. 
unapprehended (un-ap-ro-lion'dml), f/. 1. Not 
apprehended ; not taken. — 2. Not understood, 
perceived, or ooiieei\ ed of. 

The) of whom tied is altogether unapprehended are hut 
few in miinhtr. Hooker, llcchs I’olltj, v. 2. 

unapprehcnsihle (un-ap-ie-lion'si-bl), a. In- 
apprehensible. *s *mth, Sermon*., V. v. 
unapprehensive (un-ap-re-ben # Mv). o. 1. Not 
upprehensne; not fearful or suspecting. 

C.irck «« of the * <>mnnm danger, and, through a haughty 
iglior.inn unnpgrchcn*ne of his own 

Milton, Hist. Kng . Hi. 

2. Not itiNlligcnt; not ready of conception, 
perception, or understanding* 

I'liUrmd, t’nnj'pn hrnmc, jit impudent. 

.ViltnH' Hint I’.lig., ill. 

3. rin onseious; not cognizant. [Rare.] 

I am imt on ij>pn hni'trc tint I might lure Indeed . . . 
have pn>etvdvd in mi<ithir nnnner. 

J llowe, Work*, I 2-. 

unapprehensiveness (un-ap-re-hen'siv.nes), 
The state of being unapprehensive Jiichuril- 
mo*, t'lnrisHa Harlour, in. o. (/Mm*-.) 

unapprised < uu-a pri/.d'),o. Not apprised; not 
previously informed. 

\ on are not unnjy>ri:< d of the hilhlence of thbofUcir 
w lih thi 1 iid I tii 1 -. 

J r per r .n, toCen'I U adilhgton (Work*. I Is'), 
unapproacliable ( un-n-prd'cha-bl >,«. That can- 
not he npproa<died or approximated : inaccessj. 
hie; unattainable. Hammonit, Works, IV. HKl. 

unapproachahlcness (un-a-pnVolin-bl-iies), 
The chaiacter of being unapproachable, //uir- 
thonu , Marble Faun, x. 

unapproachably (un-n-pib'elm-bli). a*h\ So 

as to In* tumppioachable. t **nt* minaary Ji*r. t 

Mil. -Ml. 

unapproachcd uin-M-prbelit')* o. Not ap- 
proached; not to be approached; not approxi- 
mate d. 

Hod I 1 ' light, 

And in \ < r lait In nnapjnoarhrd light 
Inn It fn*ni itetnil) Milton I* L, ill. 1. 

Th>i*e pci in s of nlnto*t unnppm i*-/i#-*f jut Inn whleh 
make tin 1 iliniav of his | Panic *«| J’ltrgntorlo 

/•anil, Among tn > ll<Mtki», 2d nr, |> 70 

unappropriatc (un-a-prd'pri-at ). u. 1. limp, 
propnate. [Karo.] — 2. Not n-Mgncd or al- 
lotted to any person or persons; unappropri- 
ated. If ’*/f hit rtf m 

unappropriate (un-a-prb'pri-fit), r. t. To take 

from the possession or custody of paiticular 
individuals; make open or couiinon to the use 
or possession of all. [ Ifare. J 

t r nnpproprtntinnun\ umnonopolMng the rewards *>f 
li arnitig and lt»« In st r> from the grt.e) iluteh of lirno- 
ranee. Milton 

unappropriated (un-a-prb'pri-u-tcd), tt. Not 

appropriated. (o> Having no particular application. 

Ovid could not re -drain the luxuriant-)- of his gi nius 
. . from wandering Into an endless variity of llowery 
and unappropriated biinilitinh s, and iqu.illy applicable 
to any other pi rsoii or place. T. Warton, IN-.ij on Pope. 
(6) Not applied or dliccted to he applied to any othi r ol>- 
Jict, as money or funds as, unapjwopriatcd funds |n the 
treasmy. (r) Not gr.mtid or given to any person, com- 
pany, or corporation : ns, unapprupriitU <1 lands. (</) Not 
appropriated l»y any pu fun: n°, an unappropriated sub- 
ject for a poem. 

unapproved (un-ii-provd'), a. 1. Not up- 
proved ; not having received approbation. Mil- 
ton, P. L., v. 118. — 2(. Not justified and eon- 
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firmed by proof; not corroborated or proved. 
Shttl;., Lover’s Complaint, 1. fit!, 
unapt (lin-apt/), a. [< ME. unapt; < mi-1 + 

1. Not apt; not ready or inclined. 

I am a soldier, and unapt to weep. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI,, v. 3. 133. 
A most merciful man, ns ready to forgive as unapt to 
take or give an ollencc. 

Penn, Itise anil Progress of Quakers, v. 

2. Dull; not ready to learn; same as inapt, 2. 

Very dull and unapt. Macon. 

3. Unfit; inappropriate; unsuitable; not quali- 
fied; not disposed. 

Was never man or woman yet bigctc 
That was unapt to soferen loves heto 
Celestial, or dies love of kynde. 

Chaucer, Trollus, i. 07S. 
Unapt I am, not only because of painful study, hut also 
for this short warning. 

Latimer, 1st Sermon bcf. I’dw. VI., IMP. 
Why are our bodies soft and weak and smooth, 
Unapt to toil ami trouble In the world? 

Shak., T. of the S. # v. 2. 1(V>. 
No unapt t>po of the sluggish and wavering movement 
of that mind. Macaulay, Illst. Hug., xvll 

unaptly (im-apt'li).ffdr. Unfitly; improperly. 
Unaptness (un-npt'ncs), n. The state or char- 
acter of being unant, in any sense. 
unaquitt,o. [MK.,< m»-1 4- aquit, pp.of aquit, v.] 
Unrequited. 

rharitce goth unn>pt\t. Gower, Conf. Amant., H. 

unaraccdf, a. [MK., < un- 1 + mvim/.] Sumo 
as tni ran a. 

UnargUCd (uu-iir'gud), f/. 1. Not argued; not 

debated; also, not argued with; not disputed; 
not opposed by argument. 

My author and di«jio*iT, what thou hiddVt 
Uunryued I obey .Vi7f»»n, p. f tf |v. 

2f. Not censured. Ii. Joinon. 
unarm (un-iirnF), v. [< MK, utumnni; < «»-2 + 
urm'-.] J, trail's’. 1. To strip of armor or arms; 
disarm. 

To rnnrine hv m the kvng made In that place. 

ls< on of "pitrtnvtii (V.. k T. S.), 1. 

Swr.-t INh’li, I liniPt w oo ) oil 
To help miarifi our Ilict*ir 

Shak., T. mid <*., ill. 1. I (VI. 
2. To render incapable of indicting injury; 
make barmlcs*-. 

Hnb n would not leave the world too subtle n thmr) of 
p'bons, unarinin t tin reb) tbemalieeof vi noitioio spirit*'. 

.Vir 7\ I'.nncnr. 

II. intrant. f J’o take ofT orlava^idc one’s arms 
or armor. 

" kite tin I hi re In rn-r.rmi/n r tin I f High com>nge the 
M|U\« r of III lr* r and the vminii 

Mi rlin (Ik I!. T. S.X HI. 

W II) ve it/iun/i, mid )h Id voiip'i lvi s his prl«om r**? 

I'UtcUr, IluimToi^ l.b uten ml, ill, 7. 

unarmed (un-arnnF). (l - [< MK. unarm* li, in i- 

arnail, unanntt ; < nu-t + annul.] 1. Not hav- 
ing on arms or jiriimr; not eijuippcd with arms 
or weapon*.. 

I mil unarm it; fori go tills vantage, Hretk. 

N7.<ii.,T. mid v. s. p, 
2. Not furnished with scales, prickles, or other 
armature, as animals and plants; in (nt*nn. t 
noting parts destitute of projections, spines, 
points, etc., where such structures are com- 
monly found: as, unarm* *1 tihiie. 

unarmored, unarmoured (tn»-ur'mprd),u. Not 

armored; specifically, not plated or sheathed 
with metal us a defense from projectiles: not- 
ing ships of war: as. an unarmin’* *1 cruiser. 

unarrayed (un-n-rnd'), a. 1. Not arrayed; not 
dressed ; unuppnreled. 

This infant world, )tt unnmm'd, nnktd mid bare. 

Jtn/dm, Indian Lmpt ror, I. I. 
2. Not organized ; not arranged, 
unartedt (Iin-iir'ted), «. [< + art- + 

1. Ignorant of the arts. 

Hod who would not h ive his chinch and people letter- 
b -s and unartnl. 

Waterfoane, Apolog) for la anilng (10.V5), p. 10. 

2. Not artificial ; plain; simple. 

Unartcd meat, kind neighbourhood. 

J'eltham, Kcwdve 1 *, 1. 00 . 

unartful (lin-Sirt 'fill), a. 1. Not artful; artless; 
not having cunning; guileless; frank; genuine. 
I’m pure unnrl/ttl tiuth lies open 
In her mind. linjdni. The ’I’empcst, Hi. 

2. Wanting skill; inartistic. [Rare.] 
unartfully (un-iirt'fiil-i), udr. AVitliout art; in 
an unart Ini manner; artlessly. J l uric. 
unartificial (un-iir-ti-fislFal), a. Inartificial; 
not artificial ; not formed by art. 

The coarse unartiftcial arrangement of the monarchy. 

Uurke , Itev. in I’nmco. 
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un artificially (un-Ur-ti-fish'al-i), a civ. Without 
art or skill; in an unskilful manner. Milton , 
Hist. Eng., iii. 

unartistic (un-iir-tis'tik), a. Inartistic. Edin- 
burgh liev. 

unascendable (un-a-sen'da-bl), a. Incapable 
of being ascended, "climbed, or mounted; un- 
scalable. 

unascended (un-a-sen'ded), a. Not having 
been ascended, as a throne waiting for its king. 
[Rare.] 

It was for thee yon kinglcss sphere has long 
Swung blind in unasccndcd majesty. 

Shelley, Adonais, xlvi. 

unascertainable (un-as-er-lfi'im-bl), a. Not 
capablo of being ascertained; incapable of be- 
ing certainly known. 

unascertained (un-as-£r-tfmd'), «. Not reduced 
to a certainty; not mado certain and definite; 
not certainly known. 

Jfost of the companies administer charities of large but 
unafccrtained value. Encyc. Brit., VI. 225. 

unascriedt (un-as-krld'), a. Not descried or 
seen. Hall. 

unasked (uii-jiskt'),^. I.Not asked; unsolicited. 

Indeed I thought 

That news of ill unasked would soon be brought. 

iriVh’fim Morrin, Earthly I’aradisc, II. 310. 

2. Not sought by entreaty or care. [Hare.] 

The bearded com ensu’d 
Prom earth tt nark’d. Drydcn. 

unaspectivet (un-ns-pek'tiv), a. Not liaving 
regard to anything; inattentive. Ecltham, Ro- 
solves, ii. 74. 

unaspirated (tin-ns'pi-ra-ted), a. Having no 
aspirate; pronounced or written without an as- 
pirate. 

unaspiring (un-ns-pir'ing), a. Not aspiring; 
not ambitious: as, a modest and unaspiring 
person, 

unassailable (un-a-Ml'ln-bl), o. Not assailable; 
incapable of being assailed: incontestable; 
hence, not to bo moved or shaken from a pur- 
pose. 

I do know but one 
That unassailable holds on his rank, 

Vn*dmked of motion. Shak., J. iii. 1. CO. 

unassailed (un-a-sfild'), a. Not assailed; not 
attacked. 

To keep my life mid honour una**aiTd. 

Milton, f 011111 * 1 , 1. 220. 

unassayed (un-a-sad # ), a. Not e>saycd; not at- 
tomjded; not subjected to assay or trial; un- 
tested. 

To be ridd of tin «r nmrtifv Ing ITor*o-Itloim he leaves no 
t)mnnlc:il evmdon unaratid. Milton, 1'ikoiioklnstt. xl. 

unassimilated (un-a-sim'i-lfi-teil), a. Not as- 
similated. (n) Not made to riPemhlc;not brought 
into n relation of similarity. (5) In p/eoW., not united 
with mid nrtinllv tnuipforimd into the tluld or solid con- 
ptitm nts of the llv inn body ; not taken into the system as 
nutriment; as, food still unassimilated. 

unassisted (un-n-sis'ted), a. Not assisted; not 
aided or helped; unaided, .idriison. 
unassuetude(un-ns'wc-tud),u. Unnecustomcd- 
ness. [Rare.] 

We walked about for nn lmur or two, admiring the 
beauty and grand louring of the vvoimn [«»f Uenezrano], 
mid tlie nietiin «*jiie vivaeitv mid ever-renewing unatanc- 
hide of the whole scene. Lmrtll, 1 irt^Itle Tnivt !■*, p. 252. 

unassuming (un-a-su # mitig), a. Not assuming; 
not bold or forward; not arrogant; modest; 
not forthputting; retiring. 

limn untummino eommon-phiee 
Of Nature, with that homily fare. 

\Yordf\rorth, To the Same I lower (the Daisy). 

unassured (un-u-*dir»rd') t a. 1. Not assured; 
not bold nr confident. — 2f. Not to be trusted. 
The fnyned friend'*, the unnvtitred foes. 

Spcn*>'r, Hymn in Honour of hue, 1. 2(’*3. 

3. Nof insured against loss: as, goods unassured. 
unattached (un-a-tneht')> fl ‘ Not attached; 

free. Speelllmlly— (a) In fair, not seized on account of 
debt. (/*) not belonging to any special body of 

troops or to the stair, as an oitleer who is waiting orders, 
unattainable (un-a-ta'na-bl), a. Not to be at- 
tained or gained. 

unattainableness (un-n-ta'na-bl-nes), n. The 
state or cliaraeter of being unattainable, or be- 
yond reach. 

unattainted (un-n-tan'ted), a. Not attainted; 
not. corrupted; not affected; bonce, impartial. 
With unattainted eje. 

Compare her face with some that I shall show. 

Shak., It. and J., L 2. 00. 
unattempted («n-n-tciii]>'te«l), a. 1. Not at- 
tpmptoil; not tried; not essayed; not under- 
taken. 

Things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme. 

Milton, I’. Xu, i. 10. 



un attempted 

2. Not subjected to a trial or test ; not tried, as 
by temptation. [Karo.] 

but for my hand, as unattempted yet, 
bike a poor beggar, raileth on the rich. 

Shak. , K. John, ii. 1. 691. 
unattended (un-a-ten'ded), a. 1 . Not attend- 
ed; not accompanied; having no retinue or at- 
tendcneo; without a guardian. Milton, P. L., 
viii. 00 . — 2 . Not attended to; notdressed: as, 
unattended wounds. 

unattending (un-a-ton'ding), a. Not attend- 
insjir listening; riot attentive. Milton, Comus, 
1 . * 272 . 

unattentive (un-a-ton'tiv), a. Inattentive; 
< , :iriMe'.*s. via ”h\ Evidences, v. 
unattested (nn-^-tes'ted), a. Not attested; 
h.ivimr no :»m« c-j'ation. 

Thu-Ct ! has not left himself unattesUd, doing good, 
fti'dii .* rs from he wen rains and fruitful seasons. 

Corroir, On the Creed, 
unattire fun-a-Hr'),t>. i. [<« h- 2 + « Hi re.] To 
t.-d;.’ off tlie dress or attire, especially robes of 
i-tn’e nr ceremony; undress. [Eare.] 

Vin 1,0(1, left Mrs. Seliwellenbcrc to wiattirc. 

Mine. D'Arblay, Uiory, v. 201). (Davies.) 

unattractive (nn-n-tmk'tiv), a. Not attractive 
or jdea-ing. 

unattractiveness (un-a-trak'tiv-ues), n. Tiio 
state of 1, cina unattractive. J'nrtiiii/hthi ftev., 
N. H., XLm'701. ‘ ‘ 

unau (u'nii). ii. [S. Anier.] Tlie South Ameri- 
can two-toed sloth, Cholojiun t litUictijlim . See 
cut under < 'hiilnjnin. 

unaudienced fun-a'di-enst), a. Not admitted to 
an audience: not received or heard. Uichurd- 
t>ou. [Tie vc. j 

unauspicious (un-iis-pish'us), a. Inauspicious. 
Inarate ami unnuijiicifnts altars. Shak., T. N., v. 1. lie. 

unauthentic (un-a-then'tik), n. Not authentic; 
not genuine or true. T. Warton. 
unauthenticated(un-a-lhpn'ti-ka-ted), a. Not 
aiithenticateil; not attested; not sliown to lie 
genuine. I’atni, 

unauthenticity (nn-a-then-tis'i-ti), «. Tiio 
character of lining unauthentic. Aihnurnm, 
No. :(19:>, 71 . la. 

unautlioritative (un-a-thor'i-til-tiv), a. Not 
authoritative. Knnjr. Jlrit., V. 7. 
unanthoritiedt, it. [Early mod. IS. unautoritied ; 
< 1111 - 1 + authority + -m/ 2.] Unauthorized. 

>'or to do til ns me we unaulveiticd either from the nior* 
all prec, f,t < f -alnaion to answer him thereafter that prides 
him in his frilly. MiUnn , On Dcf. of Ilumh. Ucmonst., l’rcf. 

unauthorized fim-a'thor-izd), ti. Not author- 
ized; not warranted by proper authority; not 
duly commissioned, hltal;., Othello, iv. 1. 2. 
Also spelled uiunithoriacd. 
unavailability (un-a-va-la-bil'i-ti), «. The 
character of being unavailable, 
unavailable (mi-a-vfi'la-bl), n. 1. Not availa- 
ble; not capable of being tised with advantage: 
as, vnnrailnbh: manuscripts. — 2f. Useless; vain. 
Cut to complain or not complain alike 
la unavailable. A bp. Potter. 

unavailing (un-a-viVling), a. Not availing or 
having (in' efTcet desired; ineffectual ; useless; 
vain: as. 1 nun ailiiiri efforts; vimvailiiuj prayers. 
= Eyn. rniil'ro, Ineffectual, etc. S cc useless. 
unavailingly (im-a-va'ling-li), adr. Without 
avail. J'orlniijlilli/ Iter., N. S.,XLI. KjO. 
unavisedf, ". Unadvised. 

Wit unr.ei at, s lyu folic. Jim n. of the llose, 1. 47.T3. 

unavoidable (un-a-voi'da-hl), a. 1 . Incapable 
of being made null or void. — 2. Not avoid- 
able; not to be shunned; inevitable: as, tuin- 
roidahh: evils. Jirclyn, Diary, March 18, 1G55. 
unavpidableness (un-a-voi'da-bl-nes), n. The 
state or eharaeter of being unavoidable ; inevi- 
tableness. 

unavoidably (nn-a-voi'da-bli), adv. Iuevitably ; 
on account of some unavoidable thing or event, 
nnavoided (un-a-voi'detl), a. 1. Not avoided 
or shunned. — 2f. Unavoidable; inevitable. 

Wo see tlie very week that we must suITer; 

And unavoided is the danger now. 

Shak., Rich. II., II. 1. 2G8. 
unavowed fuu-it-votid'), a. Not avowed or 
openly acknowledged: as, unavowcil dislike, 
unaware fun-a-ivur'), a. Notawaro; not heed- 
ing; heedless; unmindful: ofton used adver- 
bially. 

As one that unaware 

Hatli dropp'd a precious jewel in the Hood. 

Shak., Verms and Adonis, 1. 823. 
Will he, so wise, let loose at once his ire, 

Belike through impotence, or unaware f 

Milton, P. L , Ii. ibq. 
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I am not unaicarc how the productions of the Grub- 
street brotherhood have of late years fallen under many 
prejudices. Swift, Tale of a Tub, Int. 

Dead-asleep, unaware as a corpse. 

Browning , Ring and Rook, vi. 135. 
Answers nothing, save with her hrown eyes, 
Smiles unaicarc , as if a guardian saint 
Smiled in her. Mrs. Browning, Aurora Leigh, v. 
unawares (un-a-warz'), adv. [< unaware + 
adv. gen. -cs.] 1. While the person is una- 

ware; unexpectedly; without previous know- 
ledge or preparation ; suddenly. 

Take the great-grown traitor unawares. 

Shak., 3 Hen. VI., iv. 8. 03. 
There may be stupidity in a man of genius if you take 
him unawares on the wrong subject. 

George Eliot, Middlemarch, I. 105. 
2. Without premeditated design ; inadver- 
tently. 

As when a ship, that flyes fayre under sayle. 

An hidden rocke escaped bath vnwares, 

That lay in waite her wrack for to bewaile. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. vi. 1. 
They [Pharisees] did not know themselves; they had 
unawares deceived themselves as well as the people. 

J. II. Newman, Parochial Sermons, I. 127. 
At unawares (eironcously at unaicarc), unexpectedly. 
By his foe sui prised at unaware'-. 

Shak., 3 Hen. VI., iv. 4. 9. 
I came to do it with a suit of love 
.If foolish unauore. Mrs. Browning. 

unawned (un-fmd'), a. In hot., not provided 
with an awn. 

unazotized (uii-az'o-tlzd), a. Not azotized; 
not supplied with azote or nitrogen. Bcntlcu, 
Botany, p. 739. 

unbacked (un-bakt'), «. 1. Not having been 

backed ; not taught to bear a rider; unbroken. 
Like unbaeb'd colts they prick’d their ears. 

Shak., Tempest, iv. 1. 17G. 
2. Unsupported; left without aid; unaided; in 
sporting , not supported by bets: ns, an unbacked 
horse. — 3. Not moved back or backward. C. 
Jtichardson. 

unbag (un-bag'). *’• f. [< mm - 2 + bag.'] To let 
out of a bag; pour out of a bag; take from or 
ns if from a bug: as, to unbag a fox; to unbag 
grain. [Karo.] 

Mrs Tullivcr . . . nnbnggcd the bell-rope tassels and 
unpinned the cui*ains 

George Eliot, Hill on the Floss, iii. 3. 

unbailable (mi-bfi'la-bl), a. Not bailable: as, 
the offense is unbailable. 
unbaized (im-bazd'), a. Not covered with 
baize. [Raro.] 

It slid down tlie polished slope of the varnished and «n- 
bailed desk. Charlotte Bronte, Villctte, xxviii. 

unbaked (un-bakt'), a. Not baked; hence, im- 
mature ; ill-digested. 

Your son was misled with a snipt-taffeta fellow there, 
whose villanotis salfron would havo made all the unbaked 
and doughy youth of a nation in his colour. 

Shak., All’s Well, iv. 5. 3. 

Songs she may have, 

And read a little unbak'd poetry, 

Such as the dabblers of our time contrive. 

Fletcher and another, Elder Brother, H. 2. 

Unbalance 1 (un-bal'nns), v. t. [< hu- 1 + bal- 
ance, m.] To throw out of balance. 

Itis true tlie repeal of tlicselaws might restore harmony 
between the railroads, but only by a further unbalancing 
of the i elations between tlie railioad companies and the 
public. Pop. Sci. Mo., XXXV. 303. 

unbalance 2 (un-bal'ans), n. [< mm- 2 + balance, 
r.j Want of balance; derangement. [Rare.] 
The paralysing influence of disease in this class of cases 
operates, in a degree, like that arising from congenital 
deficiency and unbalance observed in another class of 
cases. Alien, and Neurol., VIII. 524. 

unbalanced (un-bal'anst), a. 1. Not balanced; 
not poised. 

Let inrtli, unbalanced, from her orbit fly, 

Planets and suns run lawless through tlie sky. 

Pope, Essay on Man, i. 250. 

Such were the fashionable outrages of unbalanced par- 
ties. J. Adams, Works, IV. 287. 

2. Not brought to an equality of debt and 
credit: as, an unbalanced account. — 3. Un- 
steady; easily swayed ; deranged; unsound. 
Thus good or bad to one extreme betray 
Tli' unbalanced mind. Poj)e, Imit. of Horace, i. 0. 
Unbalanced bid, in public conti acts, a bid for the per- 
formance of a given work at specified rates for each of tbo 
various kinds of labor or materials required, which, by 
being made on an erroneous estimate of quantities of each, 
appears, assuming those quantities to be correct, to be low 
in comparison with other bids, when a computation based 
upon the true quantities would mako the bid high. Thus, 
if the estimates are of a very largo quantity of rock-exca- 
vation and a very small quantity of earth-excavation, a bid 
for the entire work at a very low rate for tiio former and 
a very high rate for the latter might appear to be the 
lowest bid but might prove to be the highest, should 


unbattered 

tlie amount of rock- excavation turn out to be very small 
and tlie amount of earth- excavation very large. 

unballast 1 (uu-bal'ast), v. t. [< ?m - 2 + ballast.] 
To free from ballast; discharge the ballast 
from. 

unballast 2 ! (un-bal'ast), a. [For unballasted.] 
Unballasted. Addison , tr. of Ovid’s Meta- 
morph., ii. 

unballasted (un-bal'as-ted), a. Not furnished 
with ballast ; not kept steady by ballast or by 
weight; unsteady: literally or figuratively: as, 
unballasted wits. 

unbanded (un-ban 'ded), a. Having no band, 
especially in the sense of being stripped of a 
band, or lacking one where one is needed. 

Your bonnet unhanded. 

Shak., As you Like it, iii. 2. 398. 

unbank (un-bangk'), v. t. [< mm - 2 + bank 1 .] 

1. To take a bank from; open as if by leveling 
or removing banks. [Rare.] 

Unbank the hours 

To that soft overflow which bids tlie heart 
Yield increase of delight. 

Taylor, Edwin the Fair, i. 5. (Davies.) 

2. To cause (a fire) to burn briskly by raking 
off the ashes from the top, opening drafts and 
the ash-pit door, etc. See to bank a fire, under 
bank 1 . Sci. Amcr., N. S., LXII. 315. 

Unbankable (un-bang 'ka-bl), a. Not bankable. 

All tlie gold that France lias paid, or can pay, were a 
poor exchange for the treasure of German idealism, un- 
bankable as it is. 

B. L. Gildcrslceve , Essays and Studies, p. 50. 

unbaptized (un-bap-tizd'), a. Not baptized; 
hence, figuratively, iui hallowed; profane. 

For those my unbaptized rhhnes, 

Writ in my wild unhallowed times, . . . 
Forgive me, God. 

Ucrrick, II is Frayer for Absolution. 

unbar (un-bur'), v. t. 1. To remove a bar or 
bars from: said especially of a gate or door. 
Unbar the sacred gates, and seek the pow’r 
With offer’d vows, in Ilion s topmost tow’r. 

Pope, Iliad, vi. Hi. 
Then to the castle’s lower ward 
Sped forty yeomen tall, 

The Iron studded gates unbarred . . . 

And let the draw bridge fall. 

Scott, Mai m ion, i. 4. 

2. To open ; unlock : especially iu figurative 
uses. 

The sure physician, death, who is tlie key 
To unbar these locks. Shak., Cymbeline, v. 4. 8. 
Soon as Aurora had unbarr'd the Morn. 

Prior, Colin's Mistakes, ii. 

unbarbed (un-biirbd'), a. If. Not sheared, 
shaven, or mown; unshaven. 

Must I go show them my unbarbed sconce? 

Shak., Cor., iii. 2. 99. 

The thick unbarbed grounds. Drayton. 

2. Not furnished with barbs or reversed points, 
hairs, or plumes. 

unbarbered (un-bar'berd), a. Unshaven. 

We’d a hundred Jews to larboard 
Unwashed, uncombed, unbarbered. 

Thackeray, Tlie White Squall. 

unbark 1 ! (un-biirk'), v. t. [< mh - 2 + barlfi.] 
To strip off the bark from, as a tree; bark. 
Bacon, Nat. Hist., $ G54. 

unbark 2 ! (un-bark'), v. [< mm - 2 + barks. Cf. 
dtsbark, disembark.] To disembark; land. Hak- 
luyt's Voyages , II. 214. 

unbarricade (un-bar-i-knd'), r. t. [< MM - 2 + 
barricade.] To throw open ; unbar. Sterne. 

unbarricadoed (uu-bar-i-ka'dod), a. Not bar- 
ricaded, stopped, or blocked up; unobstructed. 
Burke , To Wm. Elliot, Esq. 

unbase (un-bas'), a. Not base, low, or mean; 
not degrading or disgraceful. Daniel , To Henry 
Wriothesly. 

unbashedt (un-baslit'), a. Not filled with or 
not feeling shamo; unabashed. Sir P. Sidney, 
Arcadia, iii. 

unbashful (un-bash 'fill), a. Not bashful ; bold ; 
impudent; shameless. Shak., As you Like it, 
ii. 3. 50. 

unbated (nn-ba'ted), a. If. Not bated; una- 
bated; undiminisliod. 

My guards 

Arc you, great Powers, and tlie unbated strengths 
Of a Arm conscience. B. Jonson, Catiline, iii. 4. 
2. Unblimtcd: noting a sword without a but- 
ton on the point. 

Tin 1 tieaeherons instrument is in thy hand, 
Unbatal and envenom’d. Shak., Hamlet, v. 2. 328. 

unbathed (un-luiTiid'), a. Not bathed; not wet. 
Drydm , C’ynion and Iphigenia. 

unbattered (un-bat'erd), a. Not battered; not 
bruised or injured by blows. Shak., Macbeth, 
v. 7. 19. 



unbay 

unbayl v. 1. To o|mn; fn-i- from ro- 

Mlrii fill. 

To Uiihnii lln: ann ul of my ii.i"lm.n 

Furr if, Mh* ellmdci*. 

unbot (mi-ini'), I', I. To i-iiii'ii- not fo In-, or mil 

10 Ini llio riinn-; miimo lo tin olln-r. 

lUiwtiU, ss ifh dnm'<*r of tin Hi M In i* I, 

Or will* hemo iiiiitliih n, svonld In unbr 
IHfiiu* If ! OW ;*/«!/. 

unljoar fnn-lmr'j,/’. prrl. unhurt, pp 
ppr, nnhcnrhifj. To In lor oft or relax the bear- 
ing-rein of: said of a horae, 
ifnbeur Tilfii Imlf n moment ta fn da a 1*ln> ••)* 

t>irkni*, lilt ttk ll**ii* * , hi 

unbearable (’tin-lmr'a lit > t tt. Not lo In* hoi no 
or endured ; inlolomblo. A'/r //. Sttlmij, Slnto 
Pn porn, II. ~~H. f ( 

miboarablonon*! (un -birr' a hi MOM), n. Till* 
rhanu’ler oT being unbenrnnle. 
unbearably fun bur'a hil), mlr. Ill mi niiboiir 

able nuinnor ; tnlolmnhl) . 
unboarded i unber'ded), tt. I hiving no hoard, 
in uny m*n*«e; hojirdloji*. 

'I h* tod» tintril jmiiUi. 

// ./«»»!• r»M, lr of IfoiiM • n Art of I’oflry 

'I hr V* f mdn nrdi d podli 

ttrpdm, hi If uindn Ihdlslsri, I 11 • it 

UTlbonrlnf' fun biir'ingr, */. Hearing or pro 
rluomg no frnil ; sterile; lumen. Ifrjfthn. 
Ullboailt (ini best ' ), i t. To diw,i of | hr form 
hi < | ii ri 1 1 1 i«-M of a limit ( I C n r« • | 
fit him untn n*t I lo In ’»*l 

Snnih/f, lr of Olid'* M» Irunot |<h , II 

Unbeaten nm h»» ' I n >, it 1 . Not beaten; no! 
h« ah * 1 s\ U h hlnUM ~ li. I nlrodth-n ; not beaten 
1 1 \ (hi feel : a", nnhtiiftn pallia — li. No! eon 
ipiri ml ; not run pine oil ; one \e< | |* *l ; never 
| it mi f « li a s, an mdnithu in old; nil uiilutthn 
compel ilor. 

unbcautooim < no bti'le.ii"), n. Nol beautiful; 
having mi beaut \ ; nol po»* *••* mg *| mi titles f lint 
delight Mi. »*ni o m, niprrmlly so ami oar. 

unbeautlful mm» bn'ti-ful), n. Noi hmunriil; 
plain; u;d\ Jhn/ut >u Moif., LX.YVIII full. 

unbeavored um hr'siid), «. I. Wiilmui On* 
In a\rr «»i linl; h.urliomh d f»m/. Tin* Dapoii- 
. , 1 1 H. \\ ifii tho lions i r ol I In* liolinol opoji 
Sri hi m i r 

unboeornei inn ho l.nm'), » t Nol lo become; 
nut In hr Mintahlo l«»; modioroino. 

It a. Hit) r uiib'i Ihm| mr iim ii lo I" iiiowl h) I* i 
r.Hi l'>i' htirrh < t, Ha l*iosl*h in • , l». 

Unbecoming 1 Inn ho kum'ing), a. 1. No! hi- 
Minimi', impiopir; imlorrnl ; indemroiih 
f 'tih i nnnii’l rjH • * la *> llmden 

li. Noi befitting or suiting; nol aiuialdr or 
pi opri ( for or in i. 

lion ts*r< no • lr« tirn^f'tTM » i la oin M is lour ■ f*pp« ir 
too > or ioiiim "f IK* thil. h ttin nnt» < "intn>? tlo Sni» af 
Had, mol Ho 'I* *l»*a lo • mo up*n 

‘ Ullm fitfrt Mi rrimir*, I 111. 

I :<j t rorio lltliii' « i" (hr * iol 
rmio t\*ol •:( itxlili not*. mi> jhlo ihoo, 

*«ol untxn-HHu i no a fh il r>l i«>w \t 1 1 Ii 0 i*1« 

T< nnjt" a I I) »<•« * 

\ni r*. I lo l malls niilod h» I ho ssomoi . iim mi 
ail oh <*f * I r * - , nol onham'inp tin* h<*auly of 
1 1 ** Mihp *‘l, iim an aMilmlo m n pontnro. 
unbecomIlw; v I III* hr hnm'iniM. ». Atramdlmn 
IroiiM Mrlrm-r into non o\|tlrm*o; do 1 oliil ion. 
Ilh.M | 

,\fi' in lo |o*i| (o|t\fi|)| Ion fonllioo'l lo • oiiilnr' i»r lo 
fill n 1 1 On . 1 . uiitunnnn'f of Ihlliv'l' Will «to|i|tlol| oil 
i nth | o on for i tii ' Stiiwhtni |S*n|> mol Will p .'»I 7 . 

Ullbncomlmily «n hr l.iim'mp III, m/i. In nil 
un hrromioi' mannoi, ill any m imr 
unbocominKnon'i Mm hrd.uin'inr im-u, » Tlo* 
nlalo oi r)taiio’!« , i <*f lr mjj iinhrrriiniiij'. in mi) 

MflO'O. 

UUbed Mm hrd'j. • 1 \ J»I •*! - nnd pp. unlit thh it, 
ppr unlit ihlnnf To talar or foil* o fiom oi n*t 

11 fiom hod. | Ifair, ) 

I * l» uiihi •! Hi. nr* lv* •* mol fllr at tlo nol«o of thuioh r, 
mol not mils m* fiio Ihlril. h> tin* inollon «>r fthrlni* nf 
tlo* i .a I ii tt lil< h |h om ,i *|oio <1 I.) th »t thuioh r 

/ II nllnn t 1 iiliiph 0 Ati('h I, |> IH 

unboddnd (un hrdVd), tt. 1. Not sol Imvinp 
tho mariiapo romaimmalorl.nan hmh*. | Haro. | 
\S'< h « * in'il It In 1*1 III il thin unhi >lih it •iil'lr 
Miami'! vh*lt t In ►!* i, lln I* lolls* m-Ih-* 

.'.if // Titular. 

li. Nol oscii'llni' in hrdr, Insoi a, or rd inla. Soo 
hr third, 'A. fjuttrl. Jour, find, S nr., XhVI. MUIh 
unbedlnned ('•in-ho-rlind / ) # «. No! mado iMiiny. 

h. Hunt, h'immi, i. [Karo/J 
unheflUlnf; (un-h'-iii^itiK). N*»i hollliin^; 
iiiiaiiit ahlo ; iiidroromin^. Sltttl:., I*. I*. I*., v. 
li. 770. 
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Unbefool fllli-hfi-nn / ) l t». i. f (. W-~ -i- hr find. ] 1, 
To oliani'o from il foolbih naliiro; roHloro from 
t bo alnlr or eondil ion of a fool. Sonlh t Hormomi, 
Vll.viil. — 2. f J’o opm t lif* oyoM of lo a mniHo of 
folly,— ll. Ttt umlrordvo. | Knrn in all iimom. ] 
unbofrlond fim-ho-frond'), r. I. |< aw* 1 + hr- 
Irh ntl. J To fail to befriend; deprive of friend- 
ly support. I Itaro/J 

Aim! will ro»t uuhrfrhmt tin* rah rprlnlmf any inor*?thaa 
t li*i lliahi. The A inrririni, XXIX. Jtrt. 

nnbofrlondcd (Iin-bfi-fren'ded), )t. ft. Not he- 
frientled; no! Hiipporled hyfiionda; liavin^tio 
friendly aid. 

Alai far I os a I 

Aim! Truth ss|m ssnri'h , r**» , t lorn* nn«l unhrfrinutrtl. 

Shrlhif, If< Hit". 

unbOf'Ot (un-ho-fod'), »». /. To undo Urn hrpr-l- 
liiif' of. | Mure. J 

W’hh' B « n«*ll inllillti* la* rotll'l nnhrurt Ihom rrlr l foal. 

Itrjnlrn, Aumm/rhi*, I, I. 

Ullboclnnlnrc (nn-l».— cin'inir), II. Iliivim: no 
Irpiiminp. 

An untiri/inniiuf, in|rlh**n, riiillrHt Ir.dh Si/trrufrr. 

UUbOf'Ot fiin-hi-fpd'), it. IJliht'i'ol Iriti. 

Ymir < hlldrra y t nnhorii and unhf>j<>t. 

Shut, , ft |rh II., Ill II. ^ 

nnbcKotlon (tiii-i»-i;iii'ii), «. 1. Nol 

i-i-, iloil; nol yi-l lii'^olti'ii. — 2, llnviiii; iicvit 

I.i i ii |o-m rnli-il ; i i-!f-o\ii,ii-nl, 

*1 In* * h ril'd, untififnttrn, and Inaaiit.iMr 

y>ltUin'ljUrt. 

unbeffldlo (un-hr-pil'), V. I. To undei’idvr ; frro 
from I In* itilliioiiee of dorr’ll. Jlttnirl. [Hare.) 
UnbOfMtilcd (tin*hr-fuhH), II. Not la-jfiiih'd or 
derris*«'d. I'nnt/nri, lr. of Ihuner'a Hymn lo 
VrmiM. 

unbegun (iiii-hr.fom'), it. I < M K. unhti/unnr t nn- 
hn/tinni n ; <*r/r/-! hn/un,] 1. Nol v**l hejoiri. 

A stark. iod***./ioi. th"Arr, l'« < h i. I'allt), v. ( Ml, 

fit. lint inn lmd no hr|?iniiintf ; rlrrnal. 

Mr inh’tit) Had stjil'h unt.nii.nnr 
Mtarita af il) III r> If'* 

(inmr, t'anf. Annnf., vllL 

unboboldon ' nti-l..,— a. I'li-Ii n. 

I n.r ft id ass warm yahh li 
I It ft 'I' il af d* st , 

.* « itl* rlrir unhrt.i/ilm 

ft- it* r I il iiia .s hrlltu, 'I a n w k) Mil., *. 

Ullbobovablol, O. Nol Iierdful; unprolitnhle, 
.S»; ./. t 'In 1 1 . 

unbobovolyl, O. Nol hrlioosinp; umier-mly. 
limit r, t’onf. Aimint , s i. 
unbelnni fnn hr'inr), tt. Not e\i*»tiur. A’*r r. 

limn nt, t’hriat. Mol., id. *Jo. 

UnboJUfHjled (Iiii-hi-jiip'bl), o. rrnh*r* is« «l bv 
IrjeK or nitilirr. .Ulunhr Mnntldt/, LX V. fill!*, 

| ( ’ollorp j 

Unbeknown (un-hr-non' I, tt. I’nhnossn. [ Now 
«mly eolhn|. ) 

I ►p* « Mil) If Had did *Hr lip tin * iaa »m*h| la* till' ! In 
tii"* la *•> m |* ■ f Ih r«* ssltli naatinr la pr.i)lm: far Mali ft 
tiilli!* unt.rl wm n am* ta aiMitla t 

r. til" -In in. War I.*, Ml 

” I st n« th' r* .' n nmnd Mm t iuapln*, "untxlnnun ta 
Mrn Ittnhll" Ih’Arnt, l*l< kw|( \., xxiis 

unboknownilt ( nn-l»f'-n«>ii‘d '), a. Slime no tin. 
hi I mm n. 1 1 'rdlorp | 

} a l») A Ii) I « r» ' p np ►aflly ta ni) ass r» aid IIMh* faain, 
liot lo dl-lml) (in lr ph i*mm , A unt- Inmnut ta ni"*( 

/:. .s’. J-I.rlj.,' s< il* d (Irdi I-. 
Unbollof (tin-hr-lpf' ), n. 1. I nrrrdiility ; tin* 
SS it liholdllif' of hrlirf; diahriirf; rapi'r'itilly, 
dinhelh-f ol rlisino i rvrltsl ion. 

I'irullil *• Tit iif * In nil s»h" da a«d *»Tni I It ant 
l!) tllinyt all ilaaM* af mifWiV/ mid *1 * hi 1 it 

,f(»r»i/i' 0 /i fW.t. 'J he Us nmr* ), p l K t. 
It* th f r aa*l"t" In ft* » * phut: t li** nlHr nnl l«in<* "T tla* ml ; 
itnhfhrf, in *1* n) Ini' th* m. i.’inrrmn, .MaatnlciM*, 

li. HHndirf nf the t rut li «»f Hit* jpetptd; din* 
Iriint of ( h»d*M piomineu and fiiithfulnimM, eh*. 
Mnf. \iii. r»M : Math vi, f’»; Ileb. iii. 11?.- Ryu. 1. 
l>Mtn«t. 1 mat 2. hhbrllrf, UntxlirJ (n« *• iti*t>rlirf), r*k* p- 
1 1**1 - »n 

unhelicffult futi-hr-Iaf'ful), tt. |MK. nnfitltn- 
fttl ; < mr-- -I- In litjlul.] Hull «»f unbelief; un- 
belies injf. 

||r thill |n untirlnr/ut la th** f o.»«*, e* h*»l 1l"t n* rill r- 
Iftillnr** l)f. Iff/rhy, Jalin ill. I:«. 

unboliofrulncimt (nn-hf-laf'ffd-m-M), w. | MM 
tin luh i tjtilnt > f ,* (. unhf lit’lltd d* -wriv, ] Unbe- 
lief ; ss full of fait It. 

And naan thr fmllr nf III** rhlld < its Hk'r ss till Irrrlrs n Mr: 
Linl, I In l**vr f la Ip than myn rnhurtrfulnr** 

\Y petit, ,\lnrk Is. 21. 

unbollovability (un-ha-le-va-hiHi-ti), tt. In- 
enpnhility of heinj; hrdieved ; i nr*t*«*<l i l*i lit y. 
lialllau linnl-arrinirs af ll> p**ei l»y mu! f/iiM/rmW/if;;. 

Cnrlplf, htfn nf Hli'illnjr, I. XV. (iMitirt ) 


unbending 

nnboliovablo (nn-be-te'vH-bl), a. Not fo be be- 
lieved; irieredible. »/. Ildall. 

Tla* plra: p.hof nlaft frnm tla: rrnK to nil nnhdlnmhlr hflMd. 

Trnnpuon, VoynKtJ of Alrmldnnc, 

unboliovod (un-bo-levd'); Nol believed) 
erediled, oriniHhtd; hIko, ineredible. 

Ar, J, tJnm svimuf'd, lionets vnbrlhvnl v.o. 

SUnk., M. for M,, V. 1. MO. 

1 rnmlft 1 »Ik vnlotirnlnop.mid hrati^ht Mint iifurift, 
Horn'd to r.a unbr lim'd n hrl^lit, t<» full 
I'riiouth mine. 

Hmu. and FI., Klrif? nnd No KImk, II. 2. 
unboliovor (tin*hf-hVv/'r), v. 1. An ineredti- 
Ioiih perHon ; oni! who does not believe.— 2. 

( )ne svho diHeredile f 'lirbdinti revelul ion, or the 
timedon, ebnnuder, uml doefrineH of Uliriat. 

Thry, h»vln(( Hair ranvi-rnaUan hornet nral holy 
nmanr^t tla* unbrUnrrn, Milnr-d Ilk** vlri:lrid;ip**rr in tho 
rnldit of mi Ini put *• prhon, mid «rnilM*«l thr ryns <*f tin* 
Mims af drirkra*-*** with tla- hrlyhtia*i“i of tla* liana*. 

Jrr, Tttplnr , WorkH(**d. IWjfi), I. I rtf*. 

ii. Om* who iloeH nol believe in or hold uny 
pivea religion. 

Win* think Ihtairyh unbrlirrrnt' hload 
1,1 • ** tlii-lr dli* * tivst path la hriivm. 

Mnnrr, I'lrr-WornhlpjaTa. 

' Ryu, SI i jit ir, bhbrUnrr, * t«*. Hrc injldrl, 
unbollovlngftm-hr-ir'viii*:)^/. 1. Not believ- 
ing; im'reiliilouM ; aheptir'al; *lmibt in^.— 2. 

I n ltilf‘1 ; trp'ereditint' iliviim revebtlion, or fbe 
miHftioti, elmraefrr, uml rhadrim'H of I'lirint: iih, 
“ t he unht lit rintf .less h,” A»d»» .\iv. li. 
unboliovlngly (iui-lie*ie'vin;r-li), tulr. With un- 
brlirf. I'lttn.f . 

tinbollerophontlc fim-hi-lr*r-o-fouMil;) t o. Not 
lika I'.i*ll**ioplion. See Jh Ih rti)dmn. [Hare.) 

In tan* <*, lank*, rind iniinia m la* ss »*» * mh inai'dnr, nnd 
thin I ssiin ss llllni' to * aa»*hh r nn tla* rlf* * I nf in) ess n toe 
hrUrrnjdu.ntir ratint* nriia**' nnd nd«*n 

Cnlrridpr, I.* It * r ta H|| fir arp** I’.* amnajit. 

unbolovcd (tm-hf-luvd'j,/;. Not loved, hrifdtn. 
unbolt Mill-belt')', r. I. 1. Totimptd; remove 
the hell or j'irdh* from. — 2. f JV» remr»ve from tin* 
pernon by tindoing the hell svbieli Htippoits it. 

'I h<* aM< i r« ssiMtld has i* unhf Ifni tla Ii rsserdi. 

J)r (jninrtp, Karri mi Menln 

Ullbond ( mi-bend'), r,; pret. and pp. indunt, ppr 
unhtndinti. I. intrant. 1. To heroine reinsert 
or unbent. — li. To rid one's mdf of eomdniint: 
net ssifh freedom; pise up rditTne***i or miHterity 
ol manner; he affable. 

Mr [chisrlM It. | adi'lit Im* r* * n . . . Mi Idlin' nrnonr tho 
f r < • *, pin) lor sv |th Id* *puihli, 'Uol Mlrik'llii' * "in t*i hln 
*!ti*ln, mid tla ***• * ihlhltlariN iiid« in«l him t*» Ha* urn. 
Ilian |M aph , ss ha ldss,\)H laS *• ta ft' •* tla* I'M at unbend. 

Mnrmdun, IIM, I'.hk , K. 

II. turns, 1. To flee from Ileum*; make 
rlniiuht : t' M . to uutu ml a boss. 

Unbendin'! tla* ili'ld fold* af th* p «r<*)irrn lit * «*\ **r, I 
found It t<> hi- n * ntiiftih-lan, irmh r tla* h nal mid r« id af 
liasi u>"t Hhiihy llnnttiurnr, ><• srh t letter, Int ,j* ft.'!. 

I aids itn nit 

’ladrms up ni: dn tla* ha's nid>rnt. 

Wlnttur, Matur .Mijjnnr. 

2. To relax; remit from a strain or from ex- 
ertion; **et at 1 'ji‘ie for a time: a*i, to imlund 
the mind from windy or enie. 

Van d«* unbend > * *nr ta*l*h Hn ti;*th, ta think 
.“** In .ilfi«*l« l.l) af think'**. S'fitih., Mach* th, II. 2. If*. 
Mhr unb-ud la r mind nf t * r>s iinlt, as • r u h**ak. 

hi tub, Mm Kittle an W'lilrd, 

,'}. A ’nut.: (o) To nnfri‘*!**n ftom tin* s jihIh and 
mIhvh, an Mail**, (h) To ens! loose, as a ruble 
front !h«* anchor, (r) To untie, as a tope, 
unbonded! (un-l*euMr**l), tt. Helaxml; unbent. 

II* nnld) N* i tnr nail in, 

Aral .lose r* r«h *s la Id** unbended lianri*. 

Uonpri re, H)inn(a Yrnnn. 

unbondlnf: 1 (uri-henMini:), ft. (< mr-1 -1* htntl- 
tnt/.) 1. Not Hiilferinj: ll**\iire; not bending, 
rih’is r»‘* i tla* unbrndivi * aril mat ftk lira* rdatiK the inftln. 

I Kfti.sy *m CrUIrl'mi, I. 

2. Unyielding; inllexihle; linn. 

S'ahaily *1* miinilft fnmi n pnrty the unbendin'! i*|itll) of 
a Judre. Murnulnp, Wniri'ii IIioHmicr, 

'I la* nrn't'ind Hlrnlfard mid the unbendin'! f.mal hml res 
hllli-r rlvrdi In the p:dra*e re» the) laid eia rnlcH la the an- 
(]aii, Uuneruft, Illit. C. M., I. 

Unbending column, » ralmnn In ssldrh, mi In rt haile 
column, the tldckacm In prajmltlan l*» the h agtli li ft«» 
i:r**ni Unit fruetnie iirat* r s eillcrd pr* "Mire ran emir indy 
hy detrriishm, arl*) ftlhllnif iipnrt In n pin lie- ar idnnei sshom 
mik'le l>* *h*p*’Mdeat upon the tmiliit.il, nnd iml hy ten- 
dene) ta tut* rid heading Inducing Irmmscnn fpicture. 
Unbonding” (un-benMing), n. [Verbal n.of int- 
ht ml , r. | v\ relaxing; remission from a strain; 
temporary ease. 

Hlntssml mat lahlcand men the) sscre, «ccomt only. If 
ftecand, t*» H., chmapton of the < on lit > . mat not Itienpnfdo 
of gcrdftt ioif«*»a/fri//# when tla* finces sscre lisld iifttdc. 

Lint fit, rircihtn Tin vein, p. :if>. 
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unbending 2 (un-hen'ding), a. [< unbend + 
-hq/-\] Given np to relaxation or amusement. 

I liopo it may entettain your lordship at an unbending 
ll0,tr - Rowe. 

unbendingly (un-ben'ding-li), ado. Without 
ben i line:; obstinately. 

unbendingness (un-ben # ding-nes), n. The qual- 
ity of being unbending; inflexibility. Landor. 
unbeneficed (un -ben 'e-list), a. Not enjoying 
<>r buying a benefice. Dnjden. Ilind and Pan- 
thei, iii. Ul\ 

unbcneficial (mi-ben-e-fish'nl), a. Not bene- 
fit'd: not r»»7 nntageous, useful, profitable, or 

help*’ li. V 1 > . 

unbenefited (uo-biqi'e-fit-cd), a. Having rc- 
c ivod 1 1 ‘ ) I >< ’I' Ll, service, or mlvanl age. /'. 
Ktu L:bt < M Education, App. 
unbenighted i un-be-ni'tcd), a. Not benighted; 
nev*^\]Oit 1 by darkness. Milton. P.L.,x.GH2. 
unbenign (uu-be-mn'). a. Not benign; there- 
vrr-r <•{ beitiirn; malignant. fl//Ro«,P.L.,x.GGl. 
unbenumb (un-l>o-inim'), r. t. To relieve from 
nunibn- ss; restore sensation to. Sylvester, tr. 
t i Du H.ut ah’s Weeks, ii., The Handy-Crafts. 

n«' «v.] 

unbequothent, a. [ME. unbiquothen ; < mm-1 
+ in'fj.ifit/it i\ obs, pp. of bequeath , r.] Not be- 
quoatili d. 

I yull that tin* le'mlcwo of the stufTe of inyn lioushold 
vnhi.jwrh. n he tli\ idt*d equally In tuen Edmund uml Wil- 
liam, my sours, ami Aime, my daughtir 

Ration Letters, III. 2S3. 

unbereaven (un-bc-re'vn), a. [An erroneous 
form, prop, mix reft. J Not bereaved; uiibe- 
relt. Mrs. Hrowuint/ .Child's CJrave at Florence. 

[Ibuv.l 

unbereft (un-bo-teft'), a. Not bereaved or be- 
reft. > tmhf v, .1 hie id. 

unbeseem ( un-be-sem' ), v. t. [< mi- 1 4- beseem.] 
Not to In* tit for or worthy of; be unbecoming 
or not befitting to. [Rare.] 

Ah I m iy -t thou ever bo what now thou ait, 

;.(i- > n 1 , ‘ eni the piomi^eof thj spring. 

Byron, fo la lit he. 

unbeseeming (un-bc-sy'ming), a. Unbecom- 
ing: no! hi lilting; unsuitable. 

Was not tint mdn e< min'/ a Kins? 

\ Ballet/, tr. of Colloqiihsof Erasmus, I. 427. 

unbeseemingly (iin-he->S'ining-li), adv. In an 
tmboM*i*ming or unbecoming manner; unwor- 
t liily. Jl/tmu t\ Works, III., ser. G. 
unbeseemingness (un-be-se'ining.ncs),«. The 
state or «*li:u after of being unbeseeming, lip. 
JJaU. Contemplations, Jeroboam’s Wife, 
unbesought < un-be-soi '), a. Not besought; not 
sought bv petition or entreaty. Milton, P. L., 
x. io:»s. 

unbespeak (un-bf*-spek'), v. t. T-o revoke or 
put oil’, as something spoken for beforehand; 
annul, as an order, invitation, or engagement. 

IT* tending that the corps stinks, they will bury It to 
night pii\:itel> s.nd fo will unbcsjwak all their quests. 

Pcpys , Diary, Oct. 30, 1GGI. 

1 can immediately run back and unbcfpcak what I have 
ord* r <l. Garrick, Lying Valet, i. 

unbestov/ed fun-be-stod'), a. Not bestowed; 
not giwn, giantod, or conferred; not disposed 
of. Huron, Henry VII., p. 21G. 
unbethinkf Om-be-thingk'), r. t. Not to be- 
think. [Rare and erroneous.] 

'I h* J . ,r> * 'I.enmni.in foot (a nation of all other tbe most 
nb 6 tin.stt in tininl'iining their ground) . . . unbethought 
them-* 1\* s to dlapi rse and retire. 

C> 0 >n, ti. of Montaigne's Essays, xl. {Davies.) 

unbetide (un-be-tld'),.r. i. To fail to happen 
or betide. 

Tliilkc thing tliat God seth to bityde, it nc may nat toi- 
hihjdc. Chaucer, Hoe t bills, v. prose G. 

unbettered (un-bot # 6rd), a. Not bettered or 
mitigated. [Rare.] 

From kings, and pric'd^ and statesmen, war arose, 

Wbo-’e safety is man’s deep unlettered woe. 

Shelley, Queen Mab, iv. 

unbewarest (im-be-warz'), adv. [< nn- 1 + be- 
ware; erroneously for unawares.'] Unaware; 
unaware**. 

To the intuit that by their coming unbewares they 
might do the gi cater distruction. 

J. Drende, tr. of Quintus Curtins, iv. 

unbias (un-bras), v. t. To free from bias; turn 
or free from prejudice or prepossession. 

, The truest service a private man may hope to do his 
country is by unbiassing bis mind as much as possible. 

Swift, Sentiments of a Ch. of Eng. Man, i. 

unbiased, unbiassed (uu-ln'asl), a. Freo from 
bias, undue partiality, or prejudice; impartial: 
as, an unbiased mind; an unbiased opinion or 
decision. 
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All men . . . lean to mercy when unbiassed by pas- 
sions or interest. 

Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, letter xxxiiii. 
unbiasedly, unbiassedly (un-bl'ast-li), ado. 
Without bias or prejudice ; impartially. Locke, 
Conduct of the Understanding, § 3. 
unbiasedness, unbiassedness (un-bl'asl-nes), 
n. The state of being unbiased; freedom from 
bias or prejudice ; impartiality, 
unbid (un-bid'), a. 1. Not bid; unbidden. 
Thorns also and thistles it shall bring thee forth 
Unhid. Milton, 1*. L., 201. 

2f. Without having said prayers. Spenser , F. Q. , 

1. ix. 54. 

unbidden (un-Lid'n), a. [< ME. unbiden ; < aw- 1 
4* bidden.] 1. Not bidden; not commanded; 
hence, spontaneous. — 2. Uninvited; not re- 
quested to attend. 

Unbidden guests 

Are often welcomcst w hen they are gone. 

Shale. , i lien. VI., ii. 2. 55. 

unbidet (un-biil'), r. i. To go away; refuse to 
remain or stay. Testament of Lore. 
unbind (un-bind'), v. t.; pret. and pp. unbound, 
ppr. unt/iudnuj. [< ME. unbinden , < AS. un- 
bindan (= OFrie*. undbinda , onbinda = D. ont- 
bmdrn = G. cniJundcn); as un- 2 4- bind 1 .] 1. 
To release from bands or restraint, as the hands 
or feet of a prisoner; free. 

Tak now my sonic, unbind me of this unrestc. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 1339. 

How inyjt god me of care vnbindc, 

Sithcn god lotifth trout lie so venlli? 

Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. Ik T. S.), p. 97. 

2. To unfasten, as a hand or tie. 

And death unbind my chain. 

Whittier, Knight of St. John. 

unbirdly(im-bi‘r<l'li ), adv. Unlike or unworthy 
of ii bird. Cowley, Of Liberty. [A'nonco-wonl.] 
unbishop (un-liisli'iip), r. t. [< till - 2 + bishop. J 
To tlcprivo of episcopal ordora; divest of the 
rank or office of bishop. Milton, Kofonnation 
in Ting., i. 

unbitt (un-bit'), r. /. Xant., to remove t ho 
turns of from tin- liitts: ns, to unbitt n cable, 
unbitted (mi-lnt'cd), a. Unbridled; uncon- 
trolled. 

Our carnal stings, our unbitted lusts 

Shak., Othello, i. 3. 335. 

unbitten, unbit (un-bit'n, 1111 -bit'), p. a. Not 
bitten. 

Unbit by rage canine of dying rich. Young. 

unblamable (un-blfi'ma-bl), a. Not hlamablo; 
not culpable; innocent. Also spelled unblamc- 
ablc . 

To secure myself or the public against the future by 
positive inflictions upon the injurious ... is also within 
the moderation of an unblamable defence. 

Jcr. Taylor, Works (cd. lb 35), I. 18, Pref. 

unblamableness (un-blft'ma-bl-nes), n . The 
state of being unblamable, or not chargeable 
with blamo or fault. South. Also spelled un- 
hlamcablcncss. 

unblamably (un-bla'ma-bli), adv. In an un- 
blamable manner; so as to incur no blame. 
1 Tliess. ii. 10. Also spelled nnblamcably. 
unblamed (un-blumd'), a. Not blamed; free 
from ccnsuro ; innocent. 

So . . . unblamed a life. R. Jonson , Sejanus, ii. 4. 

unbleached (un-blocht'), a. Not bleached ; of 
the color that it has after weaving; noting 
cloth. 

unbleaching (un-blu'ehing), a. Not bleaching; 
not becoming white or pale. [Rare.] 

Blood’s unbleaching stain. Byron , Childo Harold, i. 

unbleeding (un-ble'ding), a. Not bleeding; 
not suffering loss of blood: as, “ unblccdinr/ 
wounds, ” Daniel , To Sir T. Egerton. [Rare.] 
unblemishable (un-blem'ish-a-bl), a. Not ca- 
pable of being blemished. Milton. 
unblemished (un-blern'ishl),*?. Not blemished; 
not stained; free fiom turpitude, reproach, or 
deformity; pure; spotless: as, an unblemished 
reputation or life; an unblemished moral char- 
acter. 

unblencliedt (iin-blencht') f a. Not daunted or 
disconcerted; unconfounded. Milton, Counts, 
1. 730. 

unblesst (un-bles'), v. t. [< tin-" + bless.] To 
make unhappy; neglect to make happy. 

Thou dost beguile the world, unblcss some mother. 

Shak., Sonnets, iii. 

unblessed (un-blest' or un-bles'ed), a. [< ME. 
unblessed , onblissed; < ww- 1 + blessed.] Same 
as unblcst. 
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Every inordinate cup is unblessed. 

Shak., Othello, ii. 3. 311. 

unblessedness (un-bles'ed-nes), n. Tbe state 
of being unblessed; wretchedness. Udall. 
unblest (un-blest'), a. [A later spelling of un- 
blessed.] Not blessed; excluded from bene- 
diction; hence, cursed; wretched; unhappy. 

Ill that He blesses is our good, 

And unblest good is ill. 

F. If'. Faber, Hymns. 

unblind (un-blind'), v. t. [< »«-l + blind.] To 
lvco from blindness; give sight to; open the 
eyes of. [Rare.] 

It is not too late to unblind some of the people. 

Bp. Ilacket, Abp. Williams, ii. 190. {Davies.) 
Keep bis vision clear from speck, his inward sight unblind. 

Keats, Birthplace of Burns. 

unblissful (un-blis'ful), a. Unhappy. Tenny- 
son, Dream of Fair Women, 
unblithe (un-bllTH'), a. [< ME. unbliihe, < AS. 
unblithe (= OHG. unblidi); as ww- 1 + blithe.] 
Not blithe ; not happy. 

unblock (un-blok'), v. i. In whist, to play an 
unnecessarily high card, in order to avoid inter- 
rupting a partner’s long suit, 
unblooded (un-blud'ed), a. Not marked or dis- 
tinguished by improved blood ; not thorough- 
bred: as, an unblooded horse, 
unbloodied lun-blud'id), a. Not made bloody. 
Shak., 2 Gen. VI., iii. 2. 193. 
unbloody (un-b^ud'i), a. 1. Not stained with 
blood. 

This hath brought 

Sweet peace to sit in that bright state she ought, 

Unbloody, or untioubled. 

B. Jonson, King James’s Coronation Entertainment. 
2. Not shedding blood ; not cruel. — 3. Notac- 
companied with bloodshed. 

51 any battails, and some of those not unbloodie. 

Milton, Hist. Eng., ii. 
Unbloody sacrifice, a sacrifice which docs not involve 
the shedding of blood, such as the meat-offering (meal-of- 
fering) of the Old Testament ; specifically, the eucharistie 
sacrifice. 

unblotted ( un-blot 'ed), a. Not blotted, or not 
blotted out; not deleted; not erased. 

Sjienser . . . seems to have been satisfied with his first 
unblottcd thoughts. /. // Israeli, Amen, of Lit., II. 120. 

unblown 1 (un-bldn'), a. [< un- 1 + blown 1 .] 1. 
Not blown, inflated, or otherwise affected by 
the wind. 

A fire unblown (shall) devour his race. 

Sandy s, Paraphrase of the Book of Job, p. 31. 

Leisure . . . 

Might i ace with unblown ample gaiments. 

S. Lanier, Sunrise on the Marshes. 
2. Not caused to sound, as a wind-instrument. 

The lances unlifted, the trumpets unblown. 

Byron , Destruction of Sennacherib. 

unblown 2 (un-blon'), a. [< un- 1 + blown" 2 .] 
Not blown; not having the bud expanded; 
hence, not fully grown or developed. 

My tender babes! 

My unblown flowers ! Shak., Rich. III., iv. 1. 10. 
unblushing (un-blush'ing), a. Not blushing; 
hence, destituto of or not exhibiting shame; 
impudent; shameless: as, an unblushing asser- 
tion. 

That bold, bail man, . . . pretending still, 

With hard unblushing front, the public good. 

T. Edwards , Sonnets, xiv. 

unblushingly (un-blush'ing-li), adv. In an un- 
blushing or shameless manner, 
unboastful (un-bost'ful), a. Not boasting; 
unassuming; modest. Thomson , Summer, 
unbodied (un-bod'id), a. 1. Having no mate- 
rial body ; incorporeal. 

He’s such an airy, thin, unbodied coward. 

That no revenge can catch him. 

Beau, and FI., King and No King, v. 1. 
2. Freed from the body ; disembodied. 

Like an unbodied joy whose race is just begun. 

Shelley, To a Skylark, iii. 
unboding (nn-bo 'ding), a. Not anticipating; 
not looking for. 

I grow in worth, and wit, and jcnso, 

Unboding critic-pen. 

'Tennyson, Will Waterproof, vi. 

unbodkined (un-bod 'kind), a. Unfastened with 
a bodkin; freed from fastening by a bodkin. 
Mrs. Hr owning, Duchess May. [Rare.] 
unbody f (un-bod 'i), v. i. To be deprived of the 
body ; become disembodied. 

Thu fate* woltle his soule sliolde unbodye. 

Chaucer, Troilus, v. 1550. 
unbolt (nn-l)61l'), r. [< un- 2 + bolt 1 .] I. trans. 
To release or allow to be opened by withdraw- 
ing a bolt : ii**, to unbolt a door. 

lie shall unbolt Mu* gates. Shak., T. and C., Iv. 2. 3. 
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II. intrans. To withdraw a bolt and thus open 2. Unsold; without a purchaser: as, an unbought unbred (un-bred'), a. If. Unbegot; unborn, 
that which it confined ; honco (rarely), to open ; stock of books. n ear u, 0U a „ c un y re $ ; 

unfold; explain. The merchant will leave our native commodities tm- Ere you were born was beauty’s summer dead. 

Pain. How shall I understand you? bought upon the hands of the farmer. Locke . Shale., Sonnets, civ. 

Poet. I will unbolt to you. Shak., T. of A., i. l. 61 . 3. Not bought over; unbribed. 2. Not well bred; destitute of breeding. 


unbolted 1 (un-lml'tod), a. [See bolt 1 , r.] Not 
bolted; not fastened by bolts. 
unbolted 2 (un-bol'ted), «. [See bo1l~ t r.] 1. 

Not boltod or sifted: not having the bran or 
coarso part separated by a bolter: as, unbolted 
meal, llenco — 2f. Coarso; gross; not refined. 
I will tread this unbolted villain into mortar. 

Shak., Lear, ii 2. 71. 
unbone (un-bon'), v. t. [< un-- 4- hoar 1 .] 1. To 
doprivo of a bono or of bones. [Knre.l — 2. To 
fiing or twist about as if boneless. [Karo.] 

In the Colleges so many of the young Divine'!, and tho^o 
in next aptitude to Diiinitv, have bill scene so oft upon 
the Stage writhing and unboning their Clcigie limmes to 
all the an tick and ilithonest gestures of Trinenlo’s. 

Milton, Apology for Smectimnuun. 

unbonnet (un-hon'ot). r. I. intrans. To un- 
cover the head by taking otl* the bonnet or, 
by extension, any head-dress. Scoff, E. of tho 
L., v. 17. 

H. t rons. To remove the bonnet or, by ex- 
tension, any head-dress from, as the head, or 
tho wearer of the head-dress, 
unbonneted (un-bon'et-ed), a. I. Having no 
bonnet on; by extension, without any head- 
dress; bareheaded. ♦ 

Unbonuetid lie runs. Shak , Lear, ili. 1. It. 

2. Without taking the bonnet or cap off; mak- 
ing no o)>oi*nn<‘f . 

I fct« h m> life and being 
J'ruin men uf mini siege, and in) dcimrits 
Mil) speak unhoimrtcd to a* proud a fortune 
As tills that I haw reach’d Slink., Othello, t 2. 2.'?. 

unbooked (im-liulit' Unbookish. [ linn- 1 

With acompi.sof diction um i|iinllcd 1»> any otln r puh- 
llc performer of the time, ranging . . . from the uiib<*>kft! 
frc?hmssuf the sintiMi pensaut to the most far-sought 
phrase of litenir) « url»*lti. 

Lou tit, Study Windows, p. l.'M. 
unbookish (im-buk # ish), u. 1. Not addicted to 
book* or reading. 

It Is to be wondm-d how mu*i'1o* (hi > were, 
minding nought hut the fiats of war. Milton. 

2. Not cultivated by study; unlearned. 

Ills in d»">ki*h Jr ih iimy tnu«t construe 
I ’oor Ca-s io h Muili s, gisturis, and light helm lour 
tjulte in tin wrong Shak , otln llo, li. 1 Ml 

unbooklearncdtun-biik'ler'm'dku. Illiteiate. 

(bare j 

l r n-b<n<t..tuim‘il piojde haw conn’d b) In art itmii) 

pMhusnf tin old tr. inflation. 

I'uttrr, <|i. Hist., \ 1 1. 1. ,"J (/tari/t.) 

unboret, O A Middle English form of unhorn. 

(Start r, I’onf. Amunt., vi. 
unborn <un-bnrii'), a. [< Mi:, union n, unhurt ; 

< toi- 1 4- bond.) Not born; not brought into 
life; not \et existing. 

The w«»i *h to i oiin the eblldrin >et unlurn 
Shall fei 1 this d'i) us tdiarp to tin m as thorn. 

>hnk , nidi II.. h. l. 322. 
unbosom (Uii-bii/.'um), r. [< u n-- 4- bosom . J 
I. ti tins. To rc\ cui in confidence ; disclose, as 
one’s secret opinions or feelings: often used 
with a rciIoxiM- pronoun. 

I’ll*. Ir Kiiral ouiteilH the) rlirtll. 

St, uk , L I. I... i J. 111. 
The rr-t of thin iiinti r I f jm nt hi a lotit— nine, mlllur) 
life haling Horn, to < out i p*e w 1 1 )i. none (<• unl>< wu/. 
rdf unto, none to :t«k « on id I of, none to n « k nib f from, 
hut the J/*rd alom , whole! was more than all. 

T Life (ill. ] low il(s), p 227 

II. nitrous. To make a revelation in confi- 
dence; disclose one's innermost feelings. 

I’rinu s nsuall) treat mi« h prrmns f imilhili . and, <|ii!t- 
ting their throne like lama, think tin) uni with e »fet) 
unbo-nm to tlum. I l 'icon political I aides, h., g\pl. 

unbosomer (mi-bu/'um-er), n. One who un- 
bosoms, discloses, or reveals. 

An unbounner of m-erets Thnckermf. 

unbottomed (iin-bot'uind), a. 1. Having no 
bottom; bottomless. 

Tile dark, unbottom’d, hillnile ab)M. 

Milhm, J‘. k, li. ft Ci, 
2f. Having no solid foundation; having no re- 
liance. 

Thin is a special act of Christian hope, to he thus unlnt. 
tomed of oursehee, and fastened upon (iod Hammond. 

unbought (un-bat # ), a. [< ME. unhouht , un- 
hocht , unhohf , < AS. unhoht; as i/h-1 + bought-.] 
1. Not bought; obtained without money or 
purchase. 

The unbought dainties of the poor. 

Dryden, Horace, EjkmI. 2. 


Unhrihed, unbought, our swords wo draw. 

Scott, War Song of the Edinburgh Light Dragoons, 
unbounded (un-boun'ded). a. 1. Having no 
bound or limit; unlimited in extent; hence, 
immeasurably great: as, unbounded space; un- 
bounded power. 

The wide, the unbounded prospect. 

A dduson, Cato, v. 1. 
2. Having no check or control; unrestrained. 
Ilo was a man 

Of an unbounded stomach, ever ranking 
Himself with princes. Shak., Hen. VIII., iv. 2. 31. 
= Syn. 1. Houndless, Illimitable —2. Uncontrolled, 
unboundedly (un-boun'ded-li), ode. In an un- 
bounded manner; without bounds or limits. 
Jh/ron. 

unooundedness (un-houn'ded-nos), n . Tho 
slate or condition of being unbounded; free- 
dom from bounds or limits; specifically, that 
character of a continuum by virtue of which, 
if any point be taken, and then any other in- 
definitely near tho first, a third point maybe 
found indefinitely near the first, and situated op- 
posite to the second with reference to tho first. 

In the extension of spare-const ruet ion to the Infinitely 
great we must distinguish between unbattndedners and 
iuliulte extent; the former belonging to the extent rela- 
tion'., the latter to the measure relations, 'lhnt space Is 
an unbounded tline-fohl manifold ness Is an assumption 
"hlrh Is ilei eloped by enry conception of the outer 
world; according to which nt ewry Instant the region of 
red pi rccptlon h completed and the po<i*ih]e posit I ouh of 
n sought object are construct! el, and which by these njv- 
pllr.it ions Jsforewr conllrmlug Itself. The unbounded, 
uen of space p<»-»i nm's In this way agre.ite re midrlcal err* 
talnti than an\ external expel (nice-. Hut its iuliulte ex- 
tent li) no means follows from this. 

Itinnann, tr. b) Cl Ilford. 

unboundonf (uii-botinMi'ii), <i. [< Mi;, iwimini- 
llo I; pjt. of nnhiiiil, r.] Set froo; miwetblnl. 
Were I nNo nmte I thee, 

1 w olde lie n r eft comm In the snare. 

(Voior^r, Prol. to .Merchant’s Tale, 1. It. 
unbowf (un-bon'), r. t. [< un-- 4- /«url.] To 
unbend. 

I/Miklng h ick wouhl unfunr bis re'-olntlon. 

Putter, llol) War, j>. 11-. 

unbowablcf (mi-lii.ii'n-bl), n. liu-npiii.].- of in>- 

intc bent or ilielllieil. Sluhh.n. 
unbowed (Uii-liond'), Ii. [< Mi:, unhiiirol,- < 
mi-1 + liiitrul, ]i|i. of hurl, r.j j. Not bowed or 
iirrlinl; not limt. 

He . . • pesethh) with stllf, unhotn d knee*. 

.S7.nl, , 2 II« u. VI.. ill. 1. 1 «. 
Hence — 2. Not .subjugated; unsubdued; not 
put under tile yoke. Sltnl:. t Tempest , i. *J. llo. 
unbowolt (iin-fimi'el ), v. /. [< I/M-- + boml.] 

To deprive of the entrails; eviscerate; di>em- 
bmvel. l)r. II. Mon. 

Ullboy (un-boi'), r. t. [< tin-- + hoi/.'] To free* 
from boyish thoughts or habits; raise above 
boyhood, f'lurtnthm. [Ware*.] 
unbrace (un-bras'), r. [< un-- + Inter.] I. Irons, 
1. To remove the points or braces of ; free from 
tension or constraint ; loose; relax: as, to tin- 
bran a drum; to unbrace tin* arms; to unbrace 
the nerves. 

UN Jo) fill friends tmkrmvhh am re arm*. 

Pol*, Iliad, 1 11. 1 12. 

2f. To carve; disjoint. 

I'm brace (h it m danle HnWr » H>»>\ (Ik lk T S \ p ‘jrA. 
II. intrans. f l’o grow flaccid ; n*la\; hang 
loose. Dr i/d i n. 

unbraced tun-brasl'), a. Not braced, in any 
sense*. 

u 1th his dmihli t all unbraced. Shak., Hnml. t, II. 1. 7 S. 

Unbraid (un-brad'), r, t. (< hh-2 4- braid*.] To 
separate the strands of; unweave*; uuwrrnthc. 
Unbrained (tin-brand'), a. De*prived of brains; 
not brained, limit, and 77. [Ware.] 
unbranched (un-brancht'), a. Not branched; 

not provided with brandies. 

Uljbreast (un-bresl'), r. t. [< mm-2 4- bruist.] 
To disdosi* or lay ojien; unbosom. 

(’nuldVt tlum immaFk tln*!r pomji. unbnart their heart. 
How would'nt thou laugh at this rich hcggcrle. 

rietehcr, I'Neatory Eelogue 1 !, Iv. 

unbreathed (un-brt*Tiid')» «. 1. Not breathed; 
not having passed through the lungs : as, air mh- 
brt allied. — 2f. Not exercised; unexercised; un- 
practised. 

Ami now have* toll'd their unhreathrd meinorle 1 !. 

Shak, St. N. I>.. v. I. 7k 
unbreathing (un-bro # Tiiing), a. Not breath- 
ing. Ihjrtm , Saul 


My Nephew ’a a little un&mZ; you’ll pardon him, Madam. 

Congreve, Way of the World, iii. 17. 
3. Not taught or trained. 

U nbred to Bpinning. Dryden, TEncid, vii. 1095. 

unbreech (un-brdcli / ), v. t. [< un - 2 + brccclt.] 

1. To removo breeches from. — 2. To free tho 
breech of, as a cannon, from its fastenings or 
coverings. 

Let the worst come, 

I can unbreech a cannon, and without much help 
Turn her Into the keel. 

Beau, and FI., Double Marriage, li. 1. 
unbreecbed (im-breeht'), a. Wearing no breech- 
es ; not yet of tho ago to wear breeches. 

Mctlioughta I did recoil 
Twenty-three years, and saw myself unbreech’d, 

In my green velvet coat, my dagger muzzled. 

Shale., W. 'J’., I. 2. 155. 
unbrentf, a. A Middle English form of unburnt. 
unbrowed (un-brod'), a. Not brewed or mixed; 
pure or genuine. 

They drink the stream 
Unbrac'd, nrul ever full. 

Young, Night Thoughts, vil. 

unbribablo (un-bii'lm-bl), a. Incapable of be- 
ing bribed. FvUbani. 

unbridle (un-brl'dl), v. t. To free from tho 
bridle; let loose. Shal;., Lear (Qq.), iii. 7. 8G. 
unbridled (un-bri'dld), a. Not iiaving a bridle 
on; hence, unrestrained; unruly; violent; li- 
centious. 

ThN Is not Midi, rush nml unbridled hoy. 

To My the fai ours of so good a king. 

Shak., All’s Well, ill. 2. 20. 
He, mad with rage 

And w ith desires unbridled, fled, and low’d 
That ring should me undo. 

Wchdcr and Dekker, Northwaid Hoe, i. 3. 

unbridlcdncss (nn-bri'dld-nes), a. The charac- 
ter or state* of being unbridled; freedom from 
control or restraint; license; violence. 

Tho presumption nml unbridlrdnen of )outli. 

Lrighton, Com. on 1 Het. v. 

unbroident, a. ["< un-1 4- broitfnt, braided: see 
ME. braid, braid,] Unbraided. 

Hire inyghtv tn-*»ox of hire eonn)s«he hofes, 
Unbrovtrn, liangen al abotite hire een**. 

Chaucer, 'In>llu«, iv. S17. 
unbroket (im-bruk'), n. Unbroken. 

(JimJ kelp nil long unbroke that swiar to thee! 

Shak., Kleh. II.. Iv. 1.215. 
Hy age unlri'le. Poj*, Od)p*«ey, \ ili. 147. 

unbroken (lin-brri'kn), a. 1. Not ln-okcn; 
wlinlnj (-ntiro; honco, loft in its integrity; not 
violntocl. 

The elergv met vcr>* ptinetunlly, nml the patriarch’s let- 
ter was produced in the a*«>embly, the stal examined, and 
deelarttl to be the patriarch's and unbroken. 

Bruce, Source of the Nile, II. 4G0. 

2. Not weakened; not crushed; not subdued: 
ns, a mind unbrohtn by age. — 3. Not tamed or 
rendered tractable ; not taught ; not accustomed 
to the saddle, harness, or yoke: as, an ttnbnd.tn 
horse or ox. — 4. Not interrupted; undisturbed: 
a*, nnhrohn slumbers; lienee, regular. 

'1 lie allied army n turned to Lainhci|uc impurMied and 
In unbroken order. Macaulay, Ilfst. Eng., xlx. 

Ullbrokcnly (un-brd'kn-li), ode. Without break 
or intermission. 

unbrokenness (un-brd'kn-nes), n. The charac- 
ter or state of being unbroken, 
unbrotberliket (un-bruTii'er-Hk), a. Unbro- 
therly. Dr. II. More. 

unbrotberly (un-bruTii'er-li), a. Not brother- 
ly; not becoming or befitting a brother. Jltteon. 
unbrute (un-briit'), v. t. [< Ml -2 + brute.] To 
take away the character of n brute from. J’cnu , 
Eibertv of (’onseienee, iv. [Ware.] 
unbuclcle (un-buk'l), r. t. [< ME. uubolclrn , 
unbnelen ; < un-- 4- bn cldc-.] To release from a 
fastening by buckles: as, to unbucldt a shoe, 
unbuckramcd (un-bulc'ranid), a. Not stitTened 
or lined with buckram; hence, not stitT; easy; 
natural; informal, (’olmanthc Yount/tr. [Jxare.] 
unbudded (un-bud'ed), a. Not having put 
forth a bud ; unblown. 

The hid 8eent In an unbudded rose. Keats, Lamia, il. 
unbuild (un-bild'), r. t . ; pret. and j*jx. unbuilt , 
unbudded, p pr. unbuddintj. [< im-2 4- build, r.] 
J’o demolish, as that which is built; raze; dc- 
"stroy. [Ware.] 

To unbuild the city and to lay all Mat. 

Shak., Cor., Hi. 1. 198. 



unbuilt 

unbuilt (tm-bilt'), a. Not yet built; not erect- 
ed; unconstructod. 

Unbuilt Babel. Drayton, Polyolbion, iv. 

unbundle (un-bun'dl), v. t. [< un - 2 4 bundle.'] 
To unpack; open; disclose; declare. [Rare.] 

Unbundle your griefs, madam, and let us into the par- 
ticulars. Jarvis, Don Quixote, II. iii. C. (Davies.) 

unbuoyed (un-boid' or jm-boid'),rt. Not buoyed 
or home up. Edinburgh lie v. 
unburden, unburthen (uii-biVdn, -Tim), v. t. 
[< vn~~ 4* burden 1 , burthen 1 .] 1. To rid of a 
load; fre«* from a burden; ease. 

While ffc 

l’i ’ ""‘J Yd crawl towanl death. 

Shak., Loir, I. 1. 42. 

2. To tie ow niT : ^ being a burden; discharge; 
hwi<‘<\ fn *ii-* h -<•; reveal. 

T i>, f ordt n all my plots and purposes. 

ShaL, to. of V., i. 1. 1:13. 

3. To ii*li**v«*. as the mind or heart, hy disclos- 
ing v, I) :» t lies heavy on it; also, rellexivoly, to 
r* i !i* vr (one’s self) in tliis way: as, he unbur - 
d> ,n d im.xr-ff to his confessor. 

Will, now wo arc alone, there is a subject, my dear 
fri ’id, on u hieh I uish to unburthen my mind to jou. 

Slwridan, School lor Scandal, iv 3. 

Georgina, when not unburdening her heart tome, spent 
most ot 1 i«-t time in lying on the sofa, fretting about tlic 
dullm of the house. Charlotte Bronte, .lane Ejie, xxi. 

unburdened (un-bcr'dnd), a. Not burdened. 

Wholly ui. burdened with historical knowledge or with 
any cxju-nenee of life. The Academy , Aug. 2, lb'K>, p. 1*0. 

unburiable (un-bev'i-a-bl), a. Not capable of 
being buried: unlit to be buried. Tennyson , 
Cinicth and Lynotte. 

unburied (un-W'id), a. [<ME. twinned; < un- 1 
4- fan tnl,] Not buried; not interred. 

The di ad csucasscs of unburied men. 

Shak., Cor., iii. 3. 122. 

tmbnrned, unburnt (im-bornd', nn-bornt'). a. 
[OI L. imhrcnl : < un- 1 4* humid, burnt.] 1. Not 
burned; not consumed or injured by fire. 

lie said ’twns folly, 

I’or 0 "<- poor grain or two, to leave unhurnt. 

And s ♦ il l to no-** the offence. Shak., Cor., v. 1. 27. 

Tin* e of thehe.it taken up by the vessel is nothing 
but unhurt J p w Sci. Auter. Sitjip., XXII. S7S3. 

2. Not baked, ab> brick. 

unburning (un-lmr'iiing), a. Not consuming 
avwiy by lire. [Ran*.] 

Tlie Vhburmttg fire called liglit. 

Sir K. I)iyhy , Of Bodies, vii. 

unburnt (un-bernt'), a. See unburned. 

O bud) unbrent, brenning In Moyses sygbte 

Chaucer, Prioress’s Tale, 1. 1C. 

nnburrow (un-bur'd), r. t. [< un - 2 4- burrow*.] 
To tube from a burrow; unearth. [Rare.] 

He can bring down sparrows and unburrow rabbits. 

DteKcns, Fi (commercial Traveller, x. (Davies.) 

unburthen, t. See unburden. 
unbury fun-ber'i), v. t . : pret. and pp. twin tried, 
ppr. tmhurtjtny. [< mm- 2 4 buryZ.] l. To o\- 
imme; disinter. [Rare.] 

'Jin* hour: they arc not at their beads, which are not a 
Im\, th*> employ in speaking ill of us, unburyiny our 
bom and buijiiig «ur reputations. 

Jam's, Don Quixote, II. Iii. 5. (Davies.) 

2. Kigwr.iM wdy. to uncover; rovoal; dinclose. 

Him ** 3 oil have one secret, keep the otiicr; 

V 1 li unbury cither. Lytton , JLicheltiti, i. 1. 

unbusinesslike ('un-biz'nes-llk), a. Nol busi- 
nesslike. 

unbutton (nn-but'n), r. f. [< mm- 2 4 button.] 
To unfasten or open, as a garment, by sepa- 
rating the buttons and the buttonholes. 

What is tiie life of man ! Is it not to shift from pide to 
side, from sorrow to sorrow? — to button up one cause of 
vexation, and unbutton another? 

Sterne, Tristram Shandy, iv. 31. 

unbuxomt (un-buk'sum), a. [< ME. unbuxom , 
vuhuxinn , unboxnnt, unbuhstnn; < 7/M- 1 4* buxom.] 
Disobedient. Piers Plowman (G), iii. 87. 
unbuxomlyf (un-buk'sum-li), adv. In a dis- 
obedient maimer. Gower , Conf. Amant., i. 
unbuxomnesst(un-buk'sum-nes),?f. [< ME/mm- 
bvstmnt*, unbuxsumnes; < unbuxom 4 -ness.] 
Disobedience. 

Sen Lucifer cure ledar es liglited bo lawe 

For liys vnbuxumncs in bale to be brentc. 

York Plays, p. 0. 

uncabled (un-ka'bld), a. Not fastened or se- 
cured by a cable. 

Within It ships . . . uncabled ride secure. 

Coivpcr, Odyssey, xiii. 117. 

uncage (nn-kiij'), v. t. To sot free from a cage 
or from confinement. 

The uncaged soul flew through tlie air. 

Fanshaw, Poems (ed. 1670), p. 299. 
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uncalled (un-kald'), a. [<ME .uncalled; < un- 1 
4 called.] Not called; unsummoned; not in- 
vited; not demanded. 

Mild Lucina came uncalled. 

Dryden, tr. of Ovid’s Cinyras and Myrrha. 
Uncalled for, not required ; not needed or demanded ; 
improperly brought forward. 

In other people’s presence I was, as formerly, deferen- 
tial and quiet ; any other line of conduct being uncalled 
for. Charlotte Bronte, Jauo Eyre, xxiv. 

Also written uncalled-for, when used attributively : as, 
most uncalled for icmarks. 

uncallow (un-kal'o), n. The name given in Nor- 
folk, England, to tlie deposits of gravel resting 
on the chalk. 

uncalm (un-kam'), t. [< mm - 2 4 calm.] To 
deprive of calm ; disturb. [Rare.] 

What strange disquiet has uncalm'd your breast. 

Dryden. 

uncamp (un-kamp'), v. t. [< mm - 2 4 camp 1 .] To 
cause to decamp; dislodge; expel. [Rare.] 

If they could but no \v uncamp their enemies. 

Milton, Hist. Bug., ii. 

uncandid (un-kan'did), a. Not candid, frank, 
or true. The American , VIII. 232. 

uncandidly (un-kan'did-li), adv. In an uncan- 
did manner. 

uncandor (un-kan'dor), n. Lack of candor. 
[Kan*.] 

“It seems to mo it was an utter failure," suggested An- 
nie. “Quite. But it was what I expected.” There ap- 
peared an MMCrt/idorin this which Annie could not let pass. 

Uoicells, Annie Kilburn, xxi. 

Uncanniness (iiii-kan'i-nes), n. The character 
of being uncanny. 

Your general uncanniness. 

George Eliot, Mill on tho Floss, p. 277. 

uncanny (un-kan'i), m. [Sc. and North. Eug. 
Sec canny.] I. Not canny, in any sense. — 2. 
Eery; weird; mysterious; apparently not of 
this world ; lienee, noting one supposed to pos- 
sess preternatural powers. 

I wish she binna uncanny. Scott, Guy Manncring, iii. 

What does that inexplicable, that uncanny turn of coun- 
tenance mean’ Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyre, xxiv. 

He . . . nither expected something uncanny to lay hold 
of him fioin behind C. Kingsley, Alton Locke, xxi. 

3. Severe, as a fall or blow. 

An uncanny coup I gat for my pains. 

Scott, Waver Icy, lxvl. 

uncanonic (im-ku-non'ik), a. Same as unca- 
nonical. 

This act was uncanonic and a fault. 

Browning, Ring and Book, II. 170. 

uncanonical (im-kn-non'i-kal), a. 1. Not ca- 
nonical ; not agreeable to tho canons. 

If ordinations were uncanonical. 

Jcr. Taylor, Episcopacy Asserted, § 32. 

2. Not conformed or conforming torulo; not 
determined by rule. — 3. Not belonging to tho 
canon (of Scripture) — Uncanonical hours. See 
hour. 

uncanonicalness (nn-ka-non'i-kal-nes), n. Tho 
character of being uncanonical. Dp. Lloyd. 

uncanonize (un-kaii'pn-iz),r. t. [< mm - 2 4 canon- 
ize.] 1. To deprive of canonical authority. — 2. 
To reduce from tho rank of a canonized saint. 

uncanonized (un-kan'on-izd), a. Not canon- 
ized; not enrolled among tho saints. 

Thu members of it [the Romish communion] boast very 
much of mighty signs and wonders wrought hy some can- 
onized and some uncanonized saints. 

Bp. Attcrbury, Sermons, II. i. 

uncap (un-knp'), v.; pret. and pp. uncapped , ppr. 
uncapping. [< mm - 2 4 cap 1 .] I. irons. To re- 
move a cap, as a porcussion-cap, from, as a gun 
or a cartridge, or a protecting cap from, as a 
lens-tube. 

II. nitrons. To remove tho cap or hat. 

I felt really like uncapping, with a kind of reverence. 

II. James, Jr., Trans. Sketches, p. 247. 

uncapablet < im-k;Vpa-bl), a. Incapable. 

An inhuman wretch, 

Uncapablc of pit}’. Shak., M. of V., iv. 1. G. 

He who camo to take away the sins of the world was 
1 incapable of pollution hy sin. 

Bp. Flail, Contemplations, V. 170. 

Uncape (un-kiip'), v. [X km-3 + cape?.] In hawk- 
ing , to prepare for flying at gamo by taking off 
tlio cape 01 * hood. Various explanations are given to 
the word as used hy Shnksperc, “Merry Wives,” iii. 3. 170 : 
“I warrant we'll unkennel tlie fox. Let me stop this way 
first. So now uncapcP According to Steevcns, it means 
to turn the fox out of the hag; according to Warhurton, 
to dig out the fox when earthed; according to Nnrcs, to 
throw off the dogs or to begin tho hunt; according to 
Schmidt, to uncouple hounds. 

uncaptious (un-kap 'slius), a. Not captious; 
not ready to take objection or offense. 


unce 

Uncaptious and candid natures. 

Feltham, Resolves, ii. 43. 

uncardinal (un-kiir'di-nal), v . t. [< mm - 2 + car- 
dinal.] To divest of the cardinalate. [Rare.] 
Borgio . . . got a dispensation to uncardinal himself. 

Fuller. 

uncared (un-kard'), a. Not regarded; not 
heeded; not attended: with for. 

Their own . . . ghostly condition uncared for. 

Uooker, Eccles. Polity, v. § 1. 

uncareful (un-kar'ful), a. 1. Having no care; 
free from care-. * 

This journey ... has been one of the brightest and 
most uncareful interludes of my life. 

Hawthorne, Ficnch qpd Italian Note-Books, p. 272. 
2. Taking no care ; not watchful; incautious. 
— 3f. Producing no care. 

Uncareful treasure. Quarles. 

[Rare in all senses.] 

TJncaria (ung-ka/ri-ii), 7i. [NL.(Scln*eber,1789), 
< L. uncus, a book: see unce%, uncus.] A genus 
of gamopetalous 
plants, of the or- 
der Dubiaccas and 
tribe Nauclccte. it 
is distinguished from 
the type-genus Nau- 
clca by its valvate co- 
rolla and septicidal 
capsule. Tlicie are 
about 32 species, most- 
ly natives of India 
beyond the Ganges, 
with one in Africa 
and one in Guiana 
and Brazil. They arc 
shrubby climbers with 
opposite short-peti- 
oied leaves, and axil- 
lary heads of lmiry 
yellowish flowers, fol- 
lowed by large elon- 
gated, two-celled, 
many-seeded cap- 
sules. U. Gambier, 
a native of Malacca, 

Java, and Sumatra, is 
the source Of one of fruit with persistent calyx, 
the most important 

tanning-materials of commerce, for which sec gambier. 
uncarnate (un-knr'nat), a. [< un- 1 + carnatc.] 
Not ciirnato or fleshly; not incarnate ; not made 
flesh. 

The uncarnate Father. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err. 

uncarnate (un-kar'niit), v. t. [< mm - 2 + carnatc.] 
To divest of flesh or fleshliness. Bp. Gaudcn. 
[Rare.] 

uncart (un-kart' ), v. t. [< mm - 2 + cart.] To un- 
load or discharge from a cart. [Rare.] 

He carted and uncarted the manure with a sort of flunkey 
grace. George Eliot, Amos Barton, ii. (Davies.) 

uncase (un-kfis'), v. [< mm - 2 4- casc%.] I. trans. 

1. To take out of a case ; release from a case or 
covering: especially (milit.) used of tho colors 
or any portable flag ; hence, to disclose ; reveal. 

Commit securely to true wisdome the vanquishing and 
uncasing of craft and sutletie. Milton, Ref. in Eng., ii. 

2. To strip; flay; case. See case 2 . 

The Foxe, first Author of that treacherie. 

He did uncase, and then away let flic. 

Spenser, Mother Hub. Talc, 1. 13S0. 

II.* intrans. To undress. [Bare.] 

Do you not sec Fompcy is uncaring for the combat? 

Shak., L. L. L., v. 2. 707. 

uncastle (un-kas'I), i>. f. [< «h- 2 + castle .] 
1 . To deprive of a castle ; turn out of a castle. 
Fuller, Ch, Ilist., III. ii. 39. ( Davies .) — 2. To 

deprive of tlie distinguishing marks or appear- 
ances of a castle. Fuller. [Bare in both uses.] 
uncate (ung'kat), a. [< LL. micatus, hooked, 
curved, < L. uncus, a hook : see ««cc 2 , uncus.] 
Samo as uncinate. 

uncathedraled, uncathedralled (un-ka-the'- 
draid), a. Destitute of cathedrals. [Bare.] 

If lie [Longfellow) liad, like Whittier, grown old among 
the uncathedralled paganisms of American scenery and 
life, etc. Encyc. Brit., XIV. 862. 

uncaused (uu-kazdl), a. Having no precedent 
cause; existing without an author; uncreated; 
self-existent. 

Tlie idea of uncaused matter. Uaxter, On the Smil, ii. 359 . 

uncauteloust (un-ka'te-lus), a. Incautious, 
uncautious (un-kil'shus), a. Incautious. Dry- 
den , Pal. and Are., ii. 74. 
uncautiously (uu-kfi'shus-li), adv. Incau- 
tiously. Uilfcrland. 

unce 1 !, "■ a Middlo English variant of ounce 1 . 
unce'-t, [< L. nncus, a hook, barb; cf. uncus, 
hooked, barliod, bent: see Uncaria .] A claw. 
The river w alking serpent to make sleepe, 

Whose lion Id crest, blew skales, and unces blacke, 
Threat every one a death. 

lleyicood, Brit. Troy, vii. 76. (Nares.) 



Vncana Gambier, 
a, corolla laid open ; b, calyx-tube laid 
— * the stvle and stigma: c 



unceaseable 

unceaseablet (nn-afi'sa-bl), «. UncenRing. 

JJckktr. . 

unceasing (un-flo'sing), fl. Not censing; not 
intermitting; continual. P. Flctchi r, Piscatory 
Eclogues. iii. =6yn. Incessant, constant, uninterrupt- 
ed, unremitting, pcipctunl. 

unceasingly (un-so'suig-h), adr. In nn uncens- 
ing manner; without intermission or cessa- 
tion; continually. „ 

nnc ement (im-som'cnt, -oB-mcnt ), r. f. [< «n— 

+ cement.'] To dissovor; rend apart. 

How to tinmnenl Jroar affections. 

Chapman on it Shirley, Clinbot, Admiral of France, tv. 
uncemented (uii-se-mcn'tod), fl. Not cemented, nncessantt (tin-gen nnt), «, 

_ „ , , r ..n...i~, iM«„n There Is In tills llnml nlsn n mnnnlnlne, which . . . 

Tlie walls being of uncenilnletl ™» ""O- n. eoiitlniielh nlwn>cs liurnlnR, liy rncewint belching out or 

Jour. Anlhrap In*., AI - X * TO ; , talnl . fc Uallnyfe Yoyayte, I. r.Mi. 

Kot uncessantlyt (un-ses'nnt-li), adr. Incessantly. 
Wlmrc-fnro, what may do fnlle vu-to liym that counytcs 
rn-er/tsduilhj for to lufu the iinmu of IhesuT 


The 


0580 un christen 

If sho were a long while ntnent, he became pettish and uncharitableness (un-char'i-ta-bl-nos). fl 
nervouhly restless, pndnR tba room to mid fro, with tho or chnrni'tor of "being uiichftritnDlo. 

nnrerta/Mf, that la. Heaven and hell are the proper region, ofm™d 

cd ; n contingency. 

Until I know this sure uncertainty, 


111 ontcrtaln the offer'd fallncy. 

Shalt., a of R, 11.2.187. 

Man. with all his lmnsted titles and privileges, wanders 
nlxnit in unerrlainHee, does and undoes, and contradicts 
lilin>c]f throughout nil the various scenes of thinking and 
lhlug. lip. Atlcrbury, Sermons, II, xxltl. 

Incessant. 


unceremonious (un-wr-f-ino'ni-us), «. 
ceremonious; familiar; informal. 

No warning given I iiiiermniuifoiis fate I 

Youny, Night Thoughts, III. 

unceremoniously (un-“or-e-m6'ni-ns-li), mb. nn^ntn 
In an unceri’nioiiious milliner; without core- f r( . ( . from 

loony; informally. _ .... ITnehaln your sjih Its now with spelling charms, 

uncertain (nn-si'r tnn), «. Not ccrtnin ; doubt- 1 Shale., l Hen. VI., v. a 31. 

ful. «|) Not hn.m II In irgonl to natuie. i|inillHc«, orgen- unchallengeable (un-ehnl'cn-jn-hl), ft. Not to 
ir ?iu: 'tilings future, living nl«u eueiitv virj rucertaine, * M> challenged ; secure. 

and hueli ns i an not pirnllil) lie knoa ne heeausc tin’s he Ills title and his paternal fnrtunu , . . might lie ren- 
not set. ran not lie vsed for tvaniple nor for delight otliir- deieil unchallrnycalie, 
w iso thou li) liupe, 

I'M innn> dny** 

^ "h-tiged'limf objected to "ri'Jjjl'j 
ifmls, Rnilsinlon. II. UncbancO (un clinlit), n. f< nil-* + chance. IA. 

mm chance, inisclatiicc.] Mischance; enltimily. 


Uncharitably with mo havo yon dealt 

Shat., Bleh. III., L i 2TB. 

uncharity (un-char'i-ti), it. Want of charity; 
unchnritnblcnesa. 

Much uncharity In yon. Wcbeter. 

Fought with what seem’d my own uncharity. 

Tennyson , Sea Dreams. 

un charm (nn-charm')i v. t. [< «»- 3 + charm.] 
To rclcnso from aomo charm, fascination, or se- 
cret povvor. [llaro.] 

Nor Is tliorc magic 

In the person of a king tlrnt plays tho tyrant 
Hut a good swoid can easily v mharm It. 

Shirley, Qratefnl Servant, iv. & 


llainjmle, ITow Treatises (It 1.. T. &X p. 3. ^jjeharming (un-chlir'ming), a. Not clinrm- 
(un-elifiti'), r. i. [< mi- 3 + chain.] In no longi-r able to charm. [Rnro.] 

n chains, slnvcry.orrcslraiut; let loose. Umkarmtn! , cthrrinci. . _ 

Drjiden, Hind and Panther, HI. 209. 

nn charnel (tin-chltr'iiel), r. /. [< tite 3 + char- 
nel.] To remove from a tomb; disinter; ex- 
hume. [Hare.] 

Ilii mrt pm'iiils he kiiimne hcenilKu Hies he 111. title mid hi. paternal fortunu . . . might he ren- whom would’st thou vnchanvlt Byron, Manfred, II. 4. 

ml he vhi.l fur ivnmple nor for delight otlur- deled unehnllenyenMe. , , -I, i, lv ,, v„i ..Imrtored' 

1‘utteaham, Arte of I'.ng Tussle, p. tii Se.it, SL Itonani Will, xvilIL iltae.ee.) uncharterea (Ull-Cllllr tent), n. jn 01 chartered, 

I'oi innns days unchallongcd (itn-elml'etijil). ii. Not dial- hence, without restriction. 

iuiuwuvas^>.i ... . 3Ie till, unehnrtered freedom the.. 

H7>n/*irorfA, Ode t«> Duty. 


(ii) Vot know n nil m?.inl* «|iiaiitlty ur extent ; Imli Unite ; 
problematical us nil uurrrtain number of IinU’iK'iulvnl 
ruler* , u pemm of unerrtam nee. 

Mu w.i- not obi, nor )«miil! nor nt Ilu* JWW 
\\ blib i l rt .iiii jm o|di* c.dl it rcitaln ntrr, 

\\ bit It ji t tin iiio'L unce rtnin net- .lpfn nr*. 

IUcjiim' I nt^ir br.inl, nor fiuibl 
A luTfoii jit b) pni^t r*. or brllu**, or t« . 11 ^. 

To nniiif, di line lij i>pmh a or wilt.* «m pain* 

Hu* in rio*l iii* ant jincisilj l»j Hint word 

Huron, Hi ppu, *-t. 21 

(r) lliuliip doubt-. wUliout certain kntroltdRi*. not -urv. 
f’ltr* rtnin of tin* 1-tuc. Shnk\, 1 Hen. IV , I. 1. Cl. 
lllir (till* Kixnin i iiitilli t iiiK* wnnibrd )H uurrrtain of 
habitation .Viffmi, Hi-l P.m; . ill 

( 1 /) Not Min u- to .11111 or elicit dt 'irttl. 

Nun bi nt In- Ih»w, uiuvrtiun in 111- aim 

/)ri;t/rii .I'm Iii, %li t*»1 
Or w hr Hint: -Imp- dl-inl--tl tin if»iorr#nii* Monc titty 
(r) I nnliiblt*, iii-iuiiv, uot to lie dt pi 111 I 11 I on. 

Ilu timv rfiriu cion of an April »l.i) 

■s’Aiit .1 1 . of \ . I .1 N\ 
rati I tin n. 

]*•!! t w itli -in b t mi-taut pli a-un t to rmbrat t* 
f’lncrfiiiii 1 .tnl! it t 1 

I'lrtrhrr aiul (in/ r, flltli r llrotlu r, I 2 
(/» \.it linn or ll\t«l, iariu*. Iinltlt rmlnat* tu iinturr: 
lluct unt ftni: 

All nmmul 

Arc dim »im» * film »1 u|m - Hi it tin tt flu -l»rlit 

Hq/tmt, Tin* Joiiriu) of I.lft* 

(tfi I mli ddid lu-IIntliiK, not itMibnl 

1 1n ii(ir> Odin -Ickl) B|i|Htlte to pb aw 

.s'/iilt , ** 1111111 !-, »\lvll. 

(A) Not •*!« ad) , lllful 

\ 111 lil tin MnilK* liln tlmsi't- btrijnl, 

\ ml an uncertain wartdlui: madr 

.Vlff, LaOf I. M .Hit. 

1 1 mild nr ti> Hint unrrrtmn elliiiiiu r Imw fair wa< all. 
bnt lint Imw Mil mid old //inrrW» Vuntlni Life, tl 
li) Lt iblc tu iliaiiRi*, fickle . imon-timt. caprb Imii . In 

rcMiluU*. 

Tlnm art uni'timt . 

I an iiiirrrfniri fool, a 1110*11 blind fool. 

Ill tin ill III) Rllllll’. 

ilenu. awl H . Hniibli* Mnrrhue. I. 1. 
oli woman * in our limira of n"* 

Vtirrrtnui, ro), nnd luird !•» plia-i* 

Set tt, Mann lull, 1 1. 

un certain! tuti-MT'tfm), r. t. [< unnrUnn, «.] 
To iiitikr nr ciiusc to lit* ujiciTtaiti. Huh Hilt , 
uncertainly <n i»-****r' t A n-li). Hf/r. In nn uiifcr- 
tain nmtiiiiT. in any m*iiso. 

uncertainness fuii-sfT'tfni-nrs), «. Tin* htatt* 

orflmnifliT of lioinK niic-i-rftxiiii. 
uncertainty (un-hfT'lan-ti), |»1. uunrhint - 
(-tiz). 1 . Tin* t*l iii rat* lor or Mato of lwinif 

um'orlairi ; want of (*ortainty. (a) of tliltiyrn ■ tin* 
Mate of not helm: rcitnlnl) known; ali-mci* of ccitiilu 
knuwlcdpu, ib hi lit fill 11 c s b ; want of rrliublllt) ; ptccati* 

The kIoiIoiis ima rt runt it of It | the law] lx of iiiu.fr U-u 
to the iinifinuRi tlinn the justice of It. 

.IfnrJfoi, I/i\e h lu Mode, II. 1. 
In briRlit mirrrtainN they lie, 

IJkc fiitme Joyu to l'mic) a c)e 

Saitt, U of tin* III. S. 
(fr) Of iirrarinx: n alate of doubt; n ntute Iii wlilrli out* 
knows mil wind to think or do; limitation; lt resolution. 
Here 1 el on! 11 with )oiir uhrrrtaintit l 
Let every fvublu iiiuiuur Hbake )our liearta! 

Shak , Cor., 111.3. 184. 


[SootWi.] 


unchancy (im-diftii'd), ». [' 
t’f. trtiNrnnnrjf.] 1. t'nliieky; 


« unrhanee + -s 1 

1 . ... a . - 'll 


imrnrtumitc; ill- 


fnted; Ulieniiny. 


unchary (un-elmr'i), a. Not chary; not frugal; 
not I'areful; liecillcs*.. 

1 have slid Iiki much unto n limit of stnnc, 

Aiul laid lulno liununr tia> mteharjt out. 

Shat., T. N„ 111. 4. 222. 

Not cliu<.te ; not 


.... . unchaste (nn-rhuHt'), «. 1. 
1 1 >uum1 lH.t think tint !h.re> nn sifet. In l»vln« 1 Hhidil.OUH; lewd. 


snrh nnehnneu cn .ilnrt, la. .utgil., ur ghn.lv 
,.| the like) al.iiil anr. Sec II. Monastery. 

2. llnngemii-. 

l.iv ii Ihi* g.ile. 111 faith, llus’re anr .I 1 , 

An’ hi ilr tmehnnru 

I turn i, lIpMIe In John Kellliids 

I in vi r tried him |n ill .igtm-llsl wllli a homit. they be- 
ing unchancy lav, elv to hold a Idle one hinil I. others l-e 
i iigngid. J U. Il’i.id, Hut of Ik.irs, |> U . 

3. Iiionnvotiiont ; uiiM’ii-oiiiilili’; uie.uitiilile. 

Whs had Id. inner come nt hi unehnnen a luoiiii nt? 

Tr.il.je 

ftliielly ill’ll in nil tues.l 
unchangcahility (un-rlmn-jn-lill'Mi), ». The 
Stale or cliiintctorof being tilidinilgenble. 
unchangeable 1 nti-elmn'jii-lil), «. Not ■■nimlile 
of elmtige; immtitiildo; not subject lo viirin- 
t ion : a-. I hoi is an iturA.iiii/. « W< being. //•»•/ ir. 
jj’oles. 1'iilily. 

unchangcablcncss ( iiii-ohaii'jii-W-nes i. ». The 
-tuti’ nr cliiintcter of being niii'liiingonble ; im- 
isiiif ubilily. .Viir/on. 

unchangeably < tm-oliiin'jii-bli l, mlr. So iis not 
lo Mifrorclmtige; witliotit’chntigc: imintltnbly. 
unchanged tmi-clifmjil'), «. Not elmnged or 
iiltctTiI; niiv arioil. 

Naught do I m e ui.rh.myc .1 n m ilu 

Se.ll, Mnnufoii. Iv. 21. 

unchanging ( un-ehi'iii'jiiigi, «. Not I’liiuiging ; 
sulToruig no nltcratioii; nlvvitys the Millie. 

’I hs f ire Ii V b lid-like, unehanainy. 

Shell .3 Hill. VI., I. I 110. 

unchargc (un-clmrj'), r. /. [ < ME. unrhari/in; 
< »»-•- + cluinji.] 1. To five from a charge, 
loinl, or cargo'; unbutil; mibimlon. 

I’nr-thl 1 iiiiiiilllr nlle frlitiiie lo eoiifoiirini u him to 
iliirll.', . 

I'or Charlie a ftli^.ule i haleu) ngi r nr/, net. tl. the sonic. 

/V .rt Plniniinn (Ilk tv, 333. 

2. To leave free of blame or accusation ; ac- 
quit of Illume ; acquit. 

r.veii lib niollii r shill Iinchnnte the praetlee. 

And mil It accident. Win*., Hamlet, Iv. 7. ON 

Uncharged (utt-cliiirjd'), p. it. 1. Not charged; 
nut lomli’il: ns, the guns wore nucha rep d. — 2, 
UtuiMiiilcil. [Iture.J 


Klndlid » nil uuehacte ile«lrc. 

Shalt., M. W. of IV., v. 3. 100. 

2. Not marked by good tnste. 
unchastcly (iiii-clifist'li), adr. In nn nnchasto 
iiintiiicr; lewdly. 

nnchastity (liii-elins'ti-ti), it. Tho HtntP or 
elinrncter of being iini’luistc; incontinence; 
Ii’WiIncoi; unlawful iniliilgeiicc of the ai-xnnl 
appetite. 

Tlie time will iloiihlltM eonic when the man who 
lass the foundation-stone of a inaniif-ietiire will he utile 
t» pn diet with nmininre In what |Hiip.ittlon the ilrilll- 
k. linen mill tlie unehnrtil.n.l hlicltywlll U- Inrreaiid by 
hlw cntiiprlie. I.relp. I'.un>pmn Mends 1. 110. 

nnehet. ». A Middle Kngli-li form of inch*. 
unchcckablc ( tm-click'n-bl), n. 1. Not enpiiblo 
or In'Iiik eheeked or hindered; that limy not be 
stiqiped Mlildenly or forcibly. J. !\ aetirh. Scr- 
inoii on Kom. ii. 4. — 2. Ilicnpubio of being 
clicckeil or cxiimim'il. 

Ill- lord-hill null him In lil« moil piirnto nnd unchrcle- 
■i lie tni-H. Xvrth, l.lle of Lonl Culltoril. II. 2s5. (/Inner.) 

unchecked (un-cliekt'), a. 1. Not checked; 
not restminml: not hindered. Milton, I’. L„ 
viii. 1M1. — 2f. Not enntmdicted. Slaik., M. of 
V., iii. 1. 2. 

unchcerfnl (nn-eher'fftl), a. Not cheerful, (a) 

.“.id ; gloomy ; invlnnchuly. 

Ill vain I mil at OmiortlinltV. 

At Time, nt Taniuln, and uuch.rrjul Night. 

Shat., Liicrere, I. 1021. 

(f.) Not willing; grinlgiiig: n«, tmehi.r/ul sir vice. 

Nlggwlly In her grant % nml iinr/o er/nl. 

lip llall, Coiitvinplatloiis. L 1B3. 

unchcorfulness (nn-eltOr'Hil-nt's), n. Wunl of 
elieerfiilnosu: sadness. 

unchild (itn-ehild'), r. f. [( »»-- + child.] 1. 
To bereave of children : mnke childless. 

In this eltv he 

Unlit w blow M nml unehOitrit ninny n one. 

Shak., Cur., t. 0. 1M. 

2. To divest of the character of a ehihl in rela- 
tion to parents, fltnro in both uses.] 

They ilu Jnitly unehild themselves Hint In main elec, 
tlnm ill-i-oic nf themselvci without tlie nilisent of those 
which gnv u them being. 

Bp. llall, Cont., Sam-on s Matrlagc. 


open jour tmehnrti.il ports Shal., T. of A., v. I. M. (,,,,-clnl'dish). a. Not childish; 

chariot (un-chnr'i-ot ), r. f To throw out of no ( m or proper for cliildrcn. Ilchhc. 


unchariot, . 

n cliuriot ; deprive of u clmrmt. (Hiirc.J 

riihon-nl and unehari.icl. /’o/v. 

uncharitable (nn-chnr'i-ln-bl), n. Not chari- 
table; harsh; censorious ;” severe. 

Stouedieii led men, uncharitable, 

IVrMe e.iieh— liy llie issue. 

II’. Ilnnrne, llrltniudn’a l’astnroK I. 4. 

How limipinl, how iniehariliihle must It mills Is 1 , to 
11111(0-1’ that which Ills nmicleiice eniinot uige him to Ini- 
nose, upon him whovu ctmselencu forbids lilm to obey! 

Hilton, True Religion. 


unchivairic (’uti-shiv'nl-rik), «. Unchivnlrons. 

I dilti listed her, nml such vngucdlitnivt fccnieil nn tm- 
ehicalric dllloyalty. irinthnp t’ecll Dieone, xvtlL 

unchivalrous (un-shiv'nl-rns), n. Not accord- 
ing to tho rules of chivalry; wanting in chiv- 
alry or honor. 

■ Sill’ll n laid pupil, monsieur ! so thonkles*, cold-hearted. 
uachicalrout, iinfoiglvlng. Charlotte Ilronti, VIHette.xxv. 

unchristent (un-kriH'n), r. t. f< ««- 3 + christen.] 
1. To annul tho bnptiam of; doprivo of the rite 



unchristen 

or sacrament of baptism. Imp. Diet — 2. To 
rentier unchristian; deprive of sanctity. 

Until, ns it wtri*. mi hallowed anti unchristened the very 
duty of prayer itself. Milton, Eikonoklastes, § 1 . 

unchristian 1 (un-kris'tian), a. [< ME. un- 
vristen; < un-* + Christian.] 1. Not Christian ; 
opposed to Christianity or to its spirit ; contrary 
to Christianity or a Christian character. 

I feel not in ine those sordid and unchristian desires of 
rnj profession. Sir T. Ilrownc, Religio Medici, ii. 9. 

2. Not converted to the Christian faith: as, 
nnrliri lion nations. Hence — 3. Not in ac- 
cordance v i* - the civilization that Christian- 
ity in-m-t mle; cruel: often u>cd collnrjui- 
nll\ to rigi ify improper, unusual, and the like, 
am * In'; Lurtfd me out a-doors; she has. 

At ti.j- in 'In ‘ inn hour. 

H> ’dn r and Shirley, Night-Walker, iii. 2. 

unchristian 2 (un-kris'tian). r. t. [< un-- 4- 
t'/re'en'.] To deprive of the constituent 
ijuahtK- of Christianity; make unchristian. 

[h'eie.] 

Atl.i bin h n sin that doth not only unchristian, but mi- 
n' m, .i pir-on that is guilty of it. South, Sermons. 

unchristianize (iin-kriB'tinn-iz), r. I. Tolimi 
from (In' Christian faith;’ cau=e to degenerate 
Horn t!io belief and profession of Christianity, 
unchristianlyt (nn-kris'tinn-li), n. Contrary 
to the laws or principles of Christianity; uu- 
I a coining to Christians. 

- Cnr/iri'tfnnlH compliances. Milton. Tetraehordon. 

unchristianly (un-kris'tinn-li), adr. Ill an im- 
cdirisimn manner: in a manner contrary to 
Christian principles. 

Thej !>< liaucil thunselues most rnehristianly tow .ml 
f licit hu thun. HaUuyt's Voyage#, II. 309. 

*llm> taught compulsion without convinceiiicnt, which 
not long hi fo»v they com plain ul of as executed wic/im- 
tianty against than selves.. Milton, Hist. Eng., iii. 

unchristianness (un-kris'tinn-nes), u. The 
character of bciiur unchristian ; contrariety or 
the condition or characteristic of opposition to 
Christ in nity. 

The unci ri tut niter • nf those denials. Eihm Barilike. 

unchristinesst (un-krh>'ti-m*s). //. Uneliristian- 
nes^. Jhl'on Jitt alike. 

unchurch (im-ch*’*reh # ), r . t. [< tin- 2 4- church.'] 

1. To expel from a church ; deprive of the char- 
acter and rights of a church; excommunicate. 

The(Jru‘k« . . . for this cause stand uttcil) unchurched 
ii.v the Chinch of Rome. South, Sermons, VIII xiv. 

2. To lefusc the name or character of a church 
to. 

The pipi-K under the pretence of the church’s union, 
are tli* cm .’t dividers of the Christian world, unchurching 
tin fai pi rati *t jiart of tlie church, and separating fioin 
all that not subjects of the pope of Rome. 

Baxter, Self-Denial, xxxiii. 

unci, it. Plural of uncus. 
uncia (un'shi-ii), ». [L. : seo ounce*, inch*.] 1. 
In Horn. antifjW a twelfth part, as of the Homan 
ns; an ounce; an inch; etc. — 2. A copper coin 
of the nneit nt Roman republic, the twelfth part, 
of the as. See a s 4 , 3. — 3f. A former name for 
the numerical eoeflicient of any term of the bi- 
noinial tlieorem. 

uncial (un'shinl), a. and u. [= F. oncialr , un- 
emir z= Sp. l J o. uncial, < MU. uncialis, of a twelfth 
part, of an ounce or an inch, an inch high, 
LL. lilttru nnciolrv, lit. ‘inch lottery, 1 letters of 
coiiMd'*rabb- size ; < L. unc.ia , a twelfth part, an 
ounce, mi inch: see uncia, ounce*, inch*.] I. a. 
If. Of or pertaining to an ounce. E. Phillips. — 
2. In paint/;., noting that variety of majuscule 
character, or writing, usually found in the ear- 
lier manuscripts, as opposed to the lat or minus- 
cule, or cursive. Uncial characters nro distinguished 
from capitals (that is, capital letters similar to the sim- 
plest form of those bt ill in use) by relatively greater found- 
ries, inclination, and inequality in height. In Greek pa- 

<|xDM HROCD NTO C6~ 

th e j>h m CD ero i mk 

CAIGD1 N OAO N l<Y 

<==: y© i xc noi€ itgta? 
TT i BOYCAyToy 

Uncial Manuscript. — Creek uncials of tlie 4 th century A.n. 

leography the distinction of capital and uncial is unim- 
portant. In Latin manuscripts the difference is stiongly 
marked, several of the uncial letters appioaching in form 
more or less our present lower-case letters (a, id, ece, t, It, 
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1, m, q, u). Uncial manuscripts as old as the fouith cen- 
tuiy ate still extant. This style of writing continued till 
the eighth or ninth century, the transition to minuscule 

IN fe'p.eN bu mx N qu e ak 
ceN fcumbellu mN e&u 
irseie^ikesiRTpeikhis 
VXMiAmq>Uixo'»sc-)ue 
niNewemlifcmveie 

Example of Latin Uncials, from MS. of the 8th century — l : rag 
ment of Livy, XXI. =r. from the “ Cotlcx Piiteanus” (now “ Paris! 
nus,” l.at S730). 

being called semiuncial writing. The term uncial was 
originally a misapplication of M. Jerome’s expression lit- 
ter, r uncialcs, “inch-high ” (large, handsome) letters. See 
majuscule. 

II. n. 1. All uncial letter; also, uncial let- 
ters collectively; uncial writing. 

The period of the uncial runs from the date of the earli- 
est specimens on papyrus to the 9th century. 

Encyc. Brit., XVIII. 145. 

2. A manuscript written in uncials. 

Omitted in several uncials ami ancient versions. 

Schajr, Hist. ( lirist. Church, I. § 81. 

UDCialize (un'sbi.il-iz), v. t.; pret. and pp. un- 
eializcd , ppr. uncuthrm/j. [< uncial 4- -izc.] 'To 
shape according to the uncial system; conform 
to the uncial system. [Rare.] 

Ill the 7th century the Iiish uncial, which was tlie old 
Roman cursixe uncialized, came into competition with 
the Roman uncial which was derived from the capitals, 
and borrowed some of its forms. 

Isaac Taylor, The Alphabt*, II. 201. 

unciatim (mi-si-a'tim), adr. [L., by twelfths, 
by ounces, < intent , a twelfth part, an ounce : seo 
ounce l.] Ounce by ounce. Imp. Diet. 
unciferous (un-sif'o-rus), a. [< L. uncus, a 
hook, +fcrrc = E. hear*.] In entom ., bearing a 
curved process or hook: specifically applied to 
ovipositors with .strongly curved tips, as those 
of certain grasshoppers, 
unciform (mi 'bi-form), a. and n. [< L. uncus, 
a hook, 4- forma, form.] I. a. Uncinate in 
form; hooked or crooked; hook-like: specifi- 
cally applied in anatomy to certain hook-like 
processes of hone: as, the unciform process of 
the ethmoid; the unciform process of the unci- 
form bone.— Unciform eminence of the brain, the 
calcar, or hippocampus minor. 

II. n. Iii anal, and coot., one of the bones of 
tho wrist, so called from its hook-like process; 
a carpal bone of the distal row, tho innermost 
one on the ulnar or little-finger side, in special 
relation with the heads of the fourth and fifth 
melacarpuls, supposed to represent carpalia IV 
and V of tho typical carpus. Seo carpus, and 
cuts under Artiodactyla , Perissodactyla, hand, 
pisiform , and scapholunar. 
uncinal (un'si-nal), a. and n. [< LL. uncinus , 
a hook: seo uncinus.] I. a. Same as uncinate; 
in conch., specifically noting one of tho several 
lateral teeth of tho radula. Seo admedian. 

II. ii. An uncinal tooth of the radula; an 
uncinus. 

uncinata 1 (un-si-na'tji), w. ; pi. uncinatic (-to). 
[NL., fern. sing, of L. uncinatus , hooked: see 
uncinate.] In sponges, a rod-liko spicule beur- 
ing recurved hooks throughout its length. 
Uncinata 2 (un-si-mVtjj), ii. pi. [NL., ncut. pi. 
of L. uncinatus, hooked: see uncinate.] X. A 
division of marine eluutopod worms, containing 
those whoso tori are provided with minute cliit- 
inous hooks or uncini. The sorpulas, sabcllas, 
and other tubieolous worms belong to this sec- 
tion. — 2. [/.#*.] Plural of nncinatum. 
uncinate (un'si-mlt), a. and ». [< L. uncinatus, 
hooked, barbed, < LL. uncinus, a hook, barb: 
see unnnus.] I. a. Hooked or crooked ; hooked 
at the end; forming a hook ; unciform. Also 
nucatc — Uncinate abdomen, in entom., an abdomen 
in which the terminal segments are turned underneath 
the others, as in the males of certain Diptcra.— Uncinate 
antennas, ill entom., antenna; in which the last joint is 
curved anil pointed, bending buck on the preceding one. 
—Uncinate convolution, gyrus, or lobe. («) The hip- 
pocampal gj rus (which sec, ur.dei gyru ■>). ( b ) The anterior 
extremity of the hippocampal gyrus See cuts under a n ■ 
Oral, gyrun, nml sulcus .— Uncinate process. See proces- 
sus uncinatus, under processus . — Uncinate wing-nerv- 
ures, in entom., xving-nervurcs which run from the base 
toward the apex of tlie wing, but at the end are turned 
back in a hook-like form. 
ii. n. An uncinate sponge-spicule, 
uncinated (un'si-nii-led), a. [< uncinate + -ed^.] 
iSatne as uncinate. 

lincinatum (un-si-na'lura), nr, pi. uncinata (-fa). 
[NL., ueut. of L. uncinatus , hooked: see unci- 


uncivility 

naic.] In anat., the unciform bone of tlie car- 
pus: more fully called os nncinatum. 

uncini. n. Plural of uncinus. 

Uncinia (un-si n'i-ii), n. [NL. (Persoon, 1807), 

< LL. uncinus , a hook: see uncinus.] A genus 
of sedges, distinguished from the related genus 
Carcx by the hooked or barbed apex of the ra- 
chilla or spikelet-pedieol. There are about 25 spe- 
cies, mostly natives of the temperate and cold parts of the 
southern hemisphere, a few in the Hawaiian Islands, the 
West Indies, and the mountains of tropical Ameiiea and 
Mexico. They are herbs w itli the habit qf those species 
of Carcx which liave a simple androgynous continuous 
inflorescence. Sec hamulus , 1 (&). 

uncinifonn (un-sin'i-form), a. Uncinate. 

Uncinitaria (un-sin-i-tii'ri-ji), n. pi. [NL., < L. 
uncinatus, hooked: seo uncinate.] In Sollas’s 
classification of sponges, a group, called a sub- 
order, of dictyonino koxactinellidan Silicisjum- 
tjitc, characterized by the presence of uncinate 
spicules, and divided into two tribes, Clavularia 
and Scopularia , the former having one family, 
tho latter five. 

uncinitarian (un-sin-i-ta'ri-an), a. [< Uncini- 
taria + -a».] Having uncinate spicules, as a 
sponge; of or pertaining to the Uncinitaria. 

Uncinula (un-sin 'u -Iii), n. [NL. (L6vcill<$, 
1851), < LL. uncinus, a book: see uncinus.] A 
genus of parasitic (pyrenomycetous) fungi, of 
the family Erysiphcte, having the appendages 
free from the mycelium and recurved or coiled 
at tho tip. Each perithecium contains several asci, 
U. ampclopsidis (U. spiralis) is the common or powdery 
grape-mildew, and is highly injurious to the grape. See 
grape-mildew, Erysijihetc, Pyrcnomycetes , and mildew. 

uncinus (un-si'nus), pi. uncini (-m). [< LL. 
uncinus, a hook, barb.] 1. A book or book- 
let; a hamulus; something small, hard, and 
crooked; specifically, in conch., one of the un- 
cinal teeth of tlie radula. 

In the Hetcropoda, it |the radula] is so far more highly 
developed that the outermost uncini of the transverse 
lows may not only be very long, hut also be articulated 
in such a manner as to be movable. When, therefore, 
the ladula is protruded, these teeth are erected, and when 
it is dtawn back they come together like pinccis. 

< Jcgenbaur , Comp. Anat. (trails.), p. 300. 

2. One of tho hooked cilia of infusorians. — 3. 
One of tho numerous minute cliitinous hooks 
of the tori of some annelids. See Uncinata. — 
4. A weapon used in the eleventh century, re- 
sembling a nmrtcl-do-fer, but thought to have 
only one point or edge. 

unciphert (un-si'ffer), v. t. To decipher. 

Which letter was intercepted by Captain Abbots, a Cap- 
tain of Dragoons in tlie army, and is now unciphcrcd. 

Bushworth Hist. Coll., l’t. IV. I. 491 (1G47). (Davies.) 

uncircumcised (un-ser'kum-sizd), a. Not cir- 
cumcised. Rom. iv. 11. 

uncircumcision (un-ser-kum-sizli'pn), a. 1. Ab- 
sence of circumcision ; the condition of being 
uncircumcised. Rom. iv. 9,10. — 2. Hence, peo- 
ple who are not circumcised; tho Gentiles: of- 
ton with the. 

If the uncircumcision keep the righteousness of tlie 
law, shall not his uncircumcision be counted for circum- 
cision? Rom. ii. 20. 

uncircumscriptt (un-ser'kum-skript), a. [ME., 

< mu-1 + circumscript.] Not circumscribed. 

'Hiou Oon anil Two and Thro, ctcrne on Iyve, 
Thatregncst ay in Three and Two and Oon, 
Uncircumscript and al maist circuinscrive. 

Chaucer, Troilus, v. 1879. 

uncircumstantial (un-ser-kum-stan'slial), a. 
1. Not circumstantial; not entering into mi- 
nute particulars. — 2f. Not important. 

The like particulars, although they seem uncircumstan- 
tial, arc oft set down in Holy Scripture. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., vii. 1. 

uncirostrate (un-si-ros'trat), a. [< L. uncus, 
a hook, + rostratus , beaked: see rostra tc.] In 
ornith., having a hooked beak; hamirostrate. 

uncivil (un-siv'il), a. Not civil, (a) Not pertain- 
ing to a settled government or settled state of society ; not 
civilized ; barbarous ; savage ; hence, not exhibiting re- 
finement; unacquainted with the customs and manners 
of good society. 

The sauage and vnciuill, who were befoi e all science or 
ciuilitie, euen as the naked by prioritie of time is before 
the clothed. Puttcnham, Arte of Eng. I’oesie, p. 7. 

The uncivil kerns of Ireland arc in arms. 

Shale., 2 Hen. \ I., iii. 1. 310. 

(b) Not courteous; ill-mannered; rude; coarse: as, an un- 
civil answer; an uncivil fellow. 

Let go that rude uncivil touch ! 

Shaft., T. G. of V., v. 4. CO. 

(c) Impioper; unusual; not customary. 

With midnight matins, at uncivil horns. 

Drydcn, Iliiul and Panther, iii. 1010. 

uncivilityl (un-si-vil'i-ti), «. Incivility. 

You wen* ne\u the gentlemen offered any uncivility to 
me, which is strange methinks, in one that comes from 
beyond se.e \Y Oxter and Dekker , Westward Ho, i. 2. 
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uncivilized (un-siv'i-lizd), a. 1 . Not civilized unclear (un-klcr'), a . Not clear, in any sense of 
; vii do: Imvl >:i rous: that word. l.ciiih ton, 3 Pet. in. 

. . t. 

and i. [< i\E.unclenvhcn ; < un— 4 clench, clinch.'] 
To open, or to force open, as the closed hand. 


uncombin,e 


^orroclaiincd' from savage life ; rudo ; barbarous ; that word. Leighton, 3 Pet. iii. 
savage: as, v ncivi Used hordes.— 2f. Coarse; unclench, unclmcli (un-klench , 
indecent. 

The most uncivilized words in our language. Addison. 
uncivilly (un-siv / i-li), (tdv, In an uncivil man- 
nor; not courteously ; rudely, 
unclad (un-klnd'), <t. Not clad; not clothed, 
unclad (un-klad'). Preterit and past participle 
of unclothe . Tennyson. 
unclasp (un-khisp'), r. t. [< mm - 2 4 clasp.] 

To loosen the clasp of, as a purse or a belt. 

Unclasp* tx huge tome in an antique puke, 

Primitive print mid tongue half obsolete 

Browniny, King and Book, I. 10. 

To lay open; reveal; disclose. 

Gentle father. 


2t. 


To vou I lmvo unclastfd my burden'd soul. 

Ford, Tis Pity, I. 1, 


unclassable (un-kliis'ii-lil), a. 
being classed or elnssilied. 

Mind remains undatable, and tlnTcfoio unknowable. 

II. Sjieneer. 

uncle (ung'kl), if. [Early mod. E. also mickle , 
milch; < ME. uncle = (1 . Sw. Dan. outer I, < OP. un 


“Sir John was n most unclubable man !" IIow delighted 
was I to hear this master of languages [Dr. Johnson] so 
unaffectedly and socially and good-naturedly make words, 
for the promotion of sport and good humour! 

Mmc. D'Arblay, Diary, 1. 41. 

uncluet, v. t. Same as unclcw . 
un clutch (un-kluch'), v. t. [< «n- 2 4 clutch .] 
To open, as something clutched, clenched, or 
closely sliut. Dr. JI. More. 

The state of being :ni iiiu-le] tbo relation of unco (nng'ko), a. and n. [A dial, reduction of 
nil um-le. lamb, Essays o£ Elia, p. 388. uncouth.'] I. a. Unknown; strange; unusual. 

! ~ ■ • - To Lccisome Brand (Child’s Ballads, II. 342). 

[Scotch.] 

It I Simula pay yen, f„r 't as Mis cxtollM, II. «• 1; Anything strange or prodigious. 

It would mirffw me quite. Galt.— 2. A strange person; a stranger, halt. 

s/mi., T. of A., i. i. las. unco (ung'ko), adv. [< unco, u.] AVonderful- 
unclincll, r. Sec unclench. ly; remarkably; very: as, unco glad; unco guid. 

uncling (un-kling'), r. i. [< hi,- 2 + cling.] To [Scotch.] 

In this prison there grew a tree. 

And it was unco stout and strung. 

Lord Lei chan and Susie Pyc (Child's Ballads, IV. 254). 


The list unclenches, and the weapon falls. 

Garth, Dispensary, v. 

unclesllip (ung'kl-ship), n. [< uncle + -ship.] 


mi uncle. J limb. Essays of Elia, p. 3.38. 

1. unclf/Wt (lin-klo'), v. i. [< HI ,- 2 + dew.] 
unwind; figuratively, to undo or ruin. 


+ clinti.] 

cease Irom clinging, adhering, entwining, em- 
bracing, or holding fast. Milton. [Hare.] 

Not capable of uncloak (nn-klok'), r. [< J,,,- 2 + clout.-.] I. ....... 

Irons. To deprive of (ho clonk; remove tho uncock 1 (un-kok ), r. t. [< mm-- 4 cor a 1 . J 1. 
clonk from; lienee, to reveal; bring to light. To let down the hammer of (n gnu) easily, so as 
II. in Irons. To take oil' the cloak, or tho outer not to explode the charge. — 2. To let down or 
garments generally. lower the brim of, as a hat, releasing it from 

uncloatht, r. Set' unclothe. tho fastening which hold it cocked up against 


the cvowxr. 

, i .. * ppr. uncloyijiny. [< un briny . ] I o discn- uncock 2 (un-le 


uncock 2 (un-kok'), v. t. [< un - 2 4 code 3 .] To 


culo — Wnlhich. unchiu, an uncle, a mol hoi s <> j J ^'hat relievo of ditliculties or opmi or spread out from a cock or heap, as hay 


brother. < h.aruncutn'i, in inscriptions also aron- .... r . \ 

annnedus. aunadun, a mother’s brother obstructions; free irom enemnhrances. 

(a father’s brother being jiatruiidb lit ; little ()[ ?&. tv. 2. 

grandfather, dun. of orus, a giandtatnoi . LI. .... ^ . , • 

avuncular atari sin. See also nuncD.] 1. The uncloister (un-klois ter), r. I. [< mm-- 4 clots- 


uricoffert, r. t. [< ME .vneofrni; < mm - 2 4 coffer.] 
To take out of a colter. 

Uncoffined (un-kof'ind), a. Not furnished with 
a eofiin ; not put into a coffin. 


brother of one’s father or mother; also, the 
husband of one’s aunt : correlative to aunt. 

Then pleas'd and paitul ; both go live n-pait; 

The Vnctc kept the Mountain for his putt. 

SylvcOi r, tr. of 1 »ii llaitns’s Weeks II., Tbo Vocation. 

2. A familiar title of address to an old man: 
used especially in the southern United States 
as a kindly title for a worthy old negro: as, 

“ l a dc Tom’s Unbiii”: eorrelative to aunt or 
aunty in similar use. 

The lib .it hip of gout* was beard from the darke> pettle- 
inent . . ns qiiei i «»M nuntlts am! uncles liobliled out to 
milk them. S. Bonner, Dialect Tales, p. 121. 

3. A pawnbroker: so calk'd in humorous allu- 
sion to tie- linaneial favors often expected and 
sometimes rcccixcd from rich uncles. [Slang.] 

Poiir-i oi e pound* di iwsdtep farewell, Doll. Dome, 
feigeinth I’ll f-ten to mine tr?ir/e not far olf, lureb> in 
i’uddhig-1 im, mid in hb.dl bail me. 

Weh'ti r an I Northwaid Ho, I. 2 

lJrotlm-*, warden«i»f rit> ltulli*. 

And unelt - i ii li un time g«»l<b n b.illi 
I rom taking plulgtsof mition«. 

Ihxtt. MM KllmauMgg. 

To talk like a Dutch ttnclc. see hutch. Uncle Sam, 
the guveimmnt or tin ptoplo <if the t ait<il Stilet a 
Joeul ir extension of tin* initials V. S. 

-uncle. ( E. -unclt . < Ij. -mmcm/mv, a dim. term. < 
-un-, -o/i-, part of the orig. noun. + -<*m-/ms, a 
<hmble dim. suffix : s« -dv, -nth , -cuius, j A ter- 
mination of some diminutive words of Latin 
origin, as lunnum I* (also homunculi ), oraltunch , 
ole. 

unclean (un-klen') t a. [X ME. undmt , oucUnr , 
< AS. undo in, unclean; as mu-3 + chan.] 1. 
Not clean: foul; dirty; filthy. 

Till lande alle dolven nppe mot lie, 

of pmtt*, ft rn, an«l wetd, to make it free. 

J’allaihu*, IhislHindrle (I!. I’.. '1' S ), p. 10. 

2. Ceremonmily impure, (n) Not free from nre- 
inonlal d« lib mint* mid of perfnns (b) ranging cere- 
monial detllcun nt paid of nnimalp or tilings, and spccltl- 
eallj applied to animals fotlddden l»y JcwiMi law to be 
usui in puritlce and for fo<Kl. Lev. xl. 20. 

3. Monilly impure; foul u ith sin ; wicked; evil; 
especially, lewd; unchaste. 

A!** longi als tiiei ben of fouie and of unclcnc I.\\ynge 
(as tlu i ben now >, w» e bax e no dredc of in m, in no k\ nde 
fur litre Dud will not helpen licm ill no w I*-**. 

Mnndct'iUi , Tra\els, p. K!s 
WJieic an uneb an mind carric? vlrtiiou* *|ii:illt it *, there 
commendations go w 1th pity. Shah , AH'* \N » 11, 1. 1. l v - 
An unclean Bpirlt, n wicked npiilt. a demon. Mark 1. 27. 
uncleanliness (un-klon'li-ncs), n. Want of 
cleanliness; filthiness; foulness, 
uncleanlv (un-klen'li), a. [< ME. undcnhdi , 
ouch illicit; (. nn- 1 -b cl unity .] 1. Not cleanly; 

not clean; foul; filthy; dirty. 

The xcry uncleanly flux of a cat. 

Shah-., Ah you Like it. Hi. 2. 70. 

2. Notchasto; unchaste; obscene. 

*Tis pity tlmt these linnnonloiiB wiitcia have indulged 
unytlilng uncleanly oi impuic to dell I is their paper. 


Unknelled, uncoftncd , ami unknown. 

llyron, Childc Harold, iv. 


//;*.] To release from a cloister or from con- 
finement ; si‘t at liborlv. Morris. 
unclose 1 ( 1111 -UhV/.'), f. [< ME. hhW»«h; < HU- 2 uncogitahlo (un-lsoj'i-tn-lil), a. Not capable 
+ «■/(>«■>.] I I runs. i. To open. of bring cogitated or thought. Sir T. More. 

\Y lu'lllK' S, r.„m-lh, unrh.r l,un. 11ml bell, M,re. miCOif (mi-koif'). r t. [< ««- 2 + «’</•] ’1° 1»>" 
ralhiiliu', iiu-bninlrln (lb If T. s.>, 11 . 120 . off ttio on]) or hoiid-dross of. [liarc.J 

Two apple-women pcolding and just ready to uncoif one 
another. Martinas Scriblcrus. 

To uncover; take off the covers from.— 3. uncoifcd (nn-koift/), a. Without a coif; not 


'Ihy lettens trembling I unclo'C. 

Kloha to Abelard. 


H'of/.i. 

uncleanness (un-klen'nos), n. [< M_E. undcu- 
ncs, undo it ncs, onclcnucs, < AS. undicnnrs, 1111 - 
cleanncss; as unclean 4 -wci'.v.] The state or 
character of being unclean. 


2t. 

To disclose ; lay open. 

Than tliel lokul n-boiite and be helde towarde tin* pee 
where (In l paugli the cibtln a lltlll vit-clo'Ctl, 

Mctlin (Ik I!. T. S.), ill. 5' »7. 

II. intrans. To open; be laid open. 

Thin Hour, when that it phulde uneb-o' 

Agajn the fontie Chnurcr, (;<*t»d Women, 1. 111. 

The god di Ppoke; the rolling waxen uneb«e. 

I’../*, Iliad, 1. .M.2. 

UncloSO 2 (un-klfis'), a. [< mm - 1 4 ch»s/-’.] Not 
close; unreserved; bubbling. [Kan*.] 

Know i n diHigim me dangt rolls to art. 

And th* rnrlo c ehlt f did nev er imhle fact. 

Sulcrter, 1 he I’aptaim s, 1. 1075. (Darien.) 

unclosed (un-klbzd'), p. a. [< ME. undosul: < 

no-1 +f/, l Mi/ 1 ] 1. Not separated by indosuresj 

open; unindoNfMl. 

I lr»\e to buige in this nmiiere 
l.t ft In in vnel» > d w 11 full v . 

Jban. of the 75. v, 1. SMI. 

'Hit* KIiik’h arm) would, through tho-e nnclo'td ji.irts, 
hint* done them little Intm. Clarendon, <lrt at KehelHon. 

2. Not finished; not brought ton close; of ac- 
counts, not balanced; not settled. 

I don t lo\e to h axe am Part of the Account unclo*‘d. 

Steetr, roieebm* I.oxtrp, iv 1. 

3. Not closed. 

Ills unclos'd eye jet loweiing on lih enemy. 

Bynm, Giaour. 

unclothe (im-khVm'), r. /.; inrt. nml if. im- 
clntUtd ur unclad, |«Jir. unrlutlnmj. [Formerly 
h'so undnuth, I indntli : < JIE. undidlu n, inl- 
et, then; < nn-- +- doth,;] 1 . To strip or dot hoi; 
liinKo imkeil ; ilivoit of eovering. 

'I he cemnonb a , dance*, and fieritlces ended, they w cut 
to rnebith them«eliu *. J'urchn*, lilgrimage, p. sns. 

2. l’iguratively, to divest ; free; strip. 

Tin* fame of l'jroeles and Mieldorus greatlj tlrew liim 
to a t oininx'lonate coneelt, and bad alreadj unrbifhrtl bh 
face «if all slmw of malice. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, v. 

unclothed (im-kldTinl'), a. Not clothed; be- 
ing without clothes. 

uncloud (un-kloud'), v. t. [< mi/- 2 4 cloud 1 .] To 
free from clouds; unveil; clear from obscurity, 
gloom, sadness, dullness, or the like. Jlcau. 
anil l'l.y I’hihister, iv. 2. 

unclouded (un-klou'ded), a. Not cloudy; 
fiM*o from clouds; not darkened or obscured; uncomberf, v. See unc timber. o 

free from gloom; clear: as, an unclouded sky; uncombine (un-kpm-bin ), v. [< un- + com - 
mi ititdtnidcd iutdb‘rt. A./ir.] I. trails. To sever or destroy the com- 

uncloudcdness (nn-klou'ded-nes), m. The state bination, union, or junction of ; separate; dis- 
of being unclouded. Jloylc. -connect, 

uncloudy (un-klou'.li), «. Not domly; free Outbreaking vonucnnco uncomlnnr ^ the 

from clouds, (lay. 

unclubablo (un-klub'n-bl), a. Not clubablo; II, intrans. r lo become separated or discon- 
unsocial. ’* noeted. [Rare in both ubos.] 


wearing a coif. 

Her malepty'B re n own'd tlmugli uncoif 'd counsel. 

Youny, Night Thoughts, vill. 

uncoil (un-koil'), r. /. and J. [< un— 4 coil 1 .] 
To unwind or open the coils (of). 

The snake of gold slid from her hair; the braid 
Sllpt and unc oil'll Itself. 

Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 

uncoin (mt-koin'), r. t. To deprive (money) of 
its character as coin. [Rare.] 

These are the people who frequently unenin money, 
either by melting it or by exporting it to countries where 
It Is sooner or later melted. 

Jcron*, Money and Mech. of Exchange, p. 81. 

uncoined (uti-koind'), a. 1. Not coined: as, 
uncoini d silver. Lod;c.— 2. Not minted; lack- 
ing the stain]) of conventionality’; hence, natu- 
ral, unfeigned. 

A fellow of plain and uncoined constancy. 

Sloth., lien. V., v. 2. 1G1. 

uncollected (un-kp-lok'tod), m. 1. Not collect- 
ed; not brought to one place; not received: as, 
uncotlrctcd taxes; debts uncollected . — 2. Not 
having one’s thoughts collected; not having 
control of one’s mental faculties; not recovered 
from confusion, distraction, or wandering. 

Wlmt a wild beast Is uncollected man! 

Beau, and FI., Maid's Tragedy, Iv. 2. 

uncolored, uncoloured (un-lad'ord). j>. a. 1. 
Not colored; not stained or dyed; hence, un- 
clouded; clear; specifically, white. 

Things tmcafotin’d nml transparent. Bacon. 

To deck with clouds the uncolnur'd sky, 

Or wet tho thirsty earth with falling showers. 

Milton, 1*. L., v. ISO. 

2. Not heightened in description; truthful; un- 
biased: ns, an tincolorcd statement. — 3. Un- 
adorned; plain; chaste. 

The contrast w ns remarkable between thei/nrolowf style 
of his [John Foster's | general diction, and the brilliant fe- 
licity of occasional images embroidered upon the sober 
ground of bis text. 

Dc Quinccy, Blog, and Ilist. Essays, p. 350. 
uncolt (un-kdlt'), v. t. [< mm- 2 4 coR.] To un- 
horse ; deprive of a colt or horse. [Hare.] 

Thou llcst ; thou art not colted, thou art uncoiled. 

Shah, l lien. IV., It. 2. 42. 



nncombine 


6589 unconditioned 

uncommon, uncompromising (un-kom'pro-ml-sing), a. Not 


’dunmalintno eable In thsvio. uncommon (un-kom'on), ado. [< ii,.in,i.., t - T D „ . 

. . . ‘ * r< ^wr,S<™on«,n.U. 0 i Exceedingly; very: ns, uncommon cheap, compromising; admitting of no compromise; 

ncomeataole (iin-kum-ut'n-bl), a. stt-i i* [Vulgar.] nnt nnrnnlviiin* 1 Tifl pviVil n ■ unvieldmcr : as. mji- 


lcnce < 

uncomeatable (an-kura-at'a-bl), n. [< tm-i + [Vulgar.] ° VI 11 ’ r not complying; inflexible; unyielding: as, «n- 

comc-at-ahlc .] Not accessible; not attainable; uncommonly (un-kom'on-li), ado. 1. In an compromising hostility. Macaulay, Hallam’s 
ch or comprehension. [Colloq.] uncommon manner; rarely; not usually. Const. Hist. 

Wonro not uncommonly told that Henry VIL liad not tULCOnablot, a. Bee uncovonablc. 

In Ills own person tho shadow ot hereditary right. unconandt, a. Boo uucitnning. 

Stubbe, Medieval and Modern lllst., p. 343. unconceiledt, a. An obsolete variant of tm- 
2. To an uncommon degree. counseled. 

A lioy wlio ’s uncommonly sharp of Ills age. unconceivablet (un-kon-sS'va-bl), a. Inoon- 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. M. Pt }j V ablo. Zocjce. 


boyond reach or comprehension. [Colloq.] 
nc lias a perfect art in being unintelligible In discourse, 
anil uncemeatabtc in business. Steele, Tatlcr, No. IS. 

uncomeliness (un-kumTi-nos), n. 1. Want of 
complines* ; wnnl of beauty or grace : as, ««- 
ruincliiiats of person, of dress, or behavior. — 2. 
Unbocomingncss; unseemliness; intlpconcy, 


He . . . B.HC such orderly and well-behaved reproof to uncommonness (un-kom'qn-nos), n. The state unconceivablenOBBt (un-kon-sS'va-bl-jies), n. 
all mi • iiifmf tli.it I would haro sworn his dhjH^ltlon or eliuruoter of being uncommon ; rareness of Inconceivabloness. Dr, 3. More, Immortal, of 
nnnid h u l*« u t • tlie truth of hi* woid«. occurrence ; infrequency. Soul, i. 4. 

t a , „ * ot ” “ I' i' fi0, nncommunicable (nn-ko-miVni-ka-bl), a. 1. unconceivablyt (un-kon-se'va-bli), adv. Incon- 

uncomely [< ME. vnrnwrli/.oii- Incomiminicublo. Burke. — 2. Not communi- ceivably. Locke . 

eniiu hi. nit t* i h ; < iw-l J- i .■% . a. -:i — w — »*-•-* ™ — ** 0 

comely: _ 

sun: hi‘iui ■/ b/ilrcs-w.— 2. Unseemly: unbecbm- Nof rommunientcdi licit disclosed or modo 
ing: unsuitable; indecent. known to otliors.— 2. Not imparted or bo- 

Tlilnko iiuthlie: vnmmly a hlch Is honest, for nothing 1* stowed: as, tlic uncomnuniiealctl perfections 
cunilj tl.it is not honest. of God. ll'aterlaml. — 3. Not having received 

'■ of Precedence (C. U. T. S., extra scr.L t 71. tho pommnllio „. 





. [<ME. unmiuft//, on- Incommunicable, <j . 

- 1 + enmity.] 1, Not cative; reserved: taciturn. Imp. Diet. [Rare.] unconcern (un-kon-sBm'), u. Want of con- 
wanting grace : m, an vnromily per- uncommunicated (ini-kg-mu'm-kfi-tcd), a. 1. com: absence of anxiety; freedom from soli- 

n- Not enmrmmii-iitoil . niit dinolused or made citudo; indifforentism ; mdifferenco; apathy. 

1 can't bear to hear her spoken of with Levity or Uncon- 
cern. Steele, Conscious Lovers, 1L L 

= Syn. Indifference, InscmibilUy, etc. 8eo apathy. 
unconcerned (un-kon-sti-nd*), a. Not eon- 
corned; not anxious; feeling no concern or 
solicitude; easy in mind; not interested; not 
affected. 

Tho morn. 

All unetmeem'd with oar unrest 

Milton, V. L., xl. 174. 
Calm Villein I how uneemcem'd he stands, confessing 
Treacher; and Ingratitude 1 

Congreve, Douhlo-Dealer, I. a 
— Syn. Unconcerned at, for, about. With at, unconcerned 
means not anxious In vtow of aumethlng that la or hap- 
pens ; with for It means not anxious for tho sofoty or 
success of somo object ot Interest or desire : un concerned 
at tho succesaea of a rival; unconcerned Jar one's own 
safely. With about It generally means tho same aa with 
for, hut sometimes tho same as with at 
unconcernedly (nn-kon-sta'ned-li), ado. In an 
unconcerned manner ; without concern or anx- 
iety. 

unconcemedneBB (un-kon-sfcr'ned-nes), n. 

, Imm'rn nidi a TTnrini* no Freedom from concern or anxiety. South. 
i-comnnnicd, Fairfax B Unconcemlngt (nn-kon-sfrr'ning), a. Not m- 
eom-kp^pan'ynn-n'-bl), „. ™>t affecting; not belonging to one. 

l>lo or sociable. A**' Burney. . , , . t . . Th 

„.„ rri1 . 1 - (uii-kom-iinn'yoiid), a. Un- nneoncenment^ (un-k^ii^rn n ■ e 

uncomfortably <mi-kum'ffT-ta-lili), mir. In accompanied ; without n companion; “ ,onp : v™ a Not del 

an u.c i.mlorlaiile manner; wiih diucomfort or solitaA-; having no equal. 

in mi uncimy state. In his Ilnurs of uncompanioned ilaikncsa. 

uncommcndable (uu-ko-ineii'dn-lil), a. Not J. li'iiws i.igliis and shadow mi Scuttisii Life, 

ciimmi'iiiiiilile : not worthy of commendation; uncompassionate (uii-kgin-piisli'nii-nt), a. Not 
ilinudnlili . [linns] compa*-siomile; having no pity. Milton, B. A., 

The HI r Miotllttnlde licentiousness of Ills pnetfy. 1. S1H. NMMMAlNillanl Inn 1»m lrlRMisel n Tnnonnlll 

Felt ham, on Jlcclts. II. 11. nncnTnpnt.iblyt (un-knm-pat'i-bh), artr. Incom- unconcludlllgt (nn-kpn-klo uing), a. lnconclu 

uncommcrciablc (nn-ko-niiT'sliiii-lil), n. [< pntilily. Imp. Dirt. 8I ' c ’ , r-,*, 

Hi/.l -f ‘ruin un mu till, cquiv. to commerce nhh ] uncompellable fiin-kom-pcl'n-bl), a. Tlintcnn- Fatso nnduneoncfmffng reasonings. Locke 

Not ciiii ililc ol licing made nn nrticlo of cum- not be forced or compelled. Fntham. unconcludingnesst _(un-kon-klo iling-nos;, n. 

merep. [l.'iirc.] uncomplaining ( iin-kqm-pUi'ning), n. Not Tho clmrnctcr of being inconclusive. 

11} piolilliltlne all Ids Mnjeity's subjects from dealing coniplaining; not muniiiiniig; not disposed to ™ »-..i. . 

In t.il'j-rn. one thin! nf tlie exports of the Unlteil states murmur; Hulimissivo. 
air p inli i< d nnetniihifretaMe here. .... Let thy loud heart keen 

Tho. Jeff, r nil, Tu Count lie Muntmortn O' ork-, II. Isa). JJkf Ids, a mute nnd uncomplaining sleo] 


A little too uneoinuinnicattee fur tlielr groat circum- 
stances. llirtmrdeon, Clarissa Ilarlowc, II. DO. 

2. Not communicative; not disposed to impart 
one's thoughts; not free lo communicate to 
others; reserved; taciturn. 

A chuilUli anil uncommunientico disposition. 

Chesterfield. 

uncommunicativeness (un -ko-mu'ni - kn -tiv- 
lies), n. The ntntc or eliaractcr of beiiig un- 
commimicntive, reserved, or tucitum; reserve. 
Itichanleon. 

Uncompact (uh-kom-pakt'), a. Incompact. 
AtUlhmn. 

2. iii-.igrccnhly situated; uneasy; ill at case: uncompacted (lin-kom-pak'teil). a. Not eom- 
ps. tn fed ui'riiinfortahlr. pact; nol linn or sett led. Fcllltam. 

Hie «-ir- lj di,«t tlum malice tlicso txtnmcs, UnCOmpanied (nil- * 

r.u *,in. ,icf r i*in.in. Font, Lailj "s Trial, ill. a companion ; mine 
uncomfortnblencss (uu-kiim'ff-r-tn-hl-ncs), «. uncompanionable . . 

Tli«- -till ..f licing uiicomfortaldc, uneasy, or Not companionable or sociable. Mini Ilurnnj. 
miserable, .hr. Taylor. uncompanioned (un-kom-pnn'yoml), a. 


T|i most tiiieninrfv spoken. 

rhtet.ertpnd Mawtngeri), I’.ilso One, Iil 1. 

uncomfortable (iin-kum'fi-r-ta-lil), «. 1. Not 
comfortable: affording no comfort; causing 
bodily or mental discomfort; gniug uneasi- 
iic«:’ disquieting: ns, an twroinlortahlr seat or 
condition, 

niri'tmns 1 in the laii-t dead and tlic most uneuwfiul- 
pif>" turn of thcjvar. .IrfdiVni. 

lion i' iron lurfiiiVsllI the n-nicailimnec lie nf allvisir 
l-u r--i ■ inths inju-tier anil prafancni'% when dentil 
nppn cl" -. nud iiidinniiit fsllows It I 

Stillingffect, Sermons, I. v. 


Not to 


cisivo; iiicoiielusivo. Str M. Hale. 
unconclndlblet (un-kon-kltl'di-bl), a. 
bo concluded or determined. 

That which Is uncondutlible . . . to the understanding. 

Dr. 11. Mon, Philos. Poems, notes. 


laming sleep. 
Shelley, Auo 


try, Auonals, tll. 


Tlio uncertainty of tho truth, . . . liy reason of tho nn- 
eonetudingneu ot tho aignmenu lirought to attest It. 

Jet. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 344. 

nnconclusivet (un-kgn-klii'siv), a. Inconclu- 
sive. Ilammoml. 


uncommercial (un-ko-mf-r'shnl), a. _ 1. Not 
ciiiniiicrci.il: not carrying on or fnmiliar with uncomplainingly (nn-kom-plii'ning-Ii), atlr. In unconcocted (un-kon-kok'tcd), a. 1. Notcon- 

I i. 1 f ‘I ^..4 ....4 — .1 . --.4 .limsuilsul T UsMimwi Q U’l rc_ 


ordcvnti-'l in cmnmercc 
1 n fi mm ns i.-iV Tiavtllcr. 


I Helen- 


nu uncomplaining manner; 
inc or complaint. 


witlioiit niunnur- coctcd; not digested. Sir T. liroicnc. — 2. Fig- 
uratively, crude; indigested. 

■ ' ' Not con- 



B 

nun" 

2 . _ _ 

ciiiiiiiicivc. nn compilable (un-kom-pirn-bl), a. Unrpndy 

ten did not tlilnk it uneommcrrtetl to tax the whole or ujiwilling In yield or comply. CutUcorilt, 
inn- - nl ram c. ■ -nifarliircsand, h*t mondil,vonr JBrlinl- Mo nilitv IV v i 3 
tiirc In" Lurie, American Taxation, (l.nryc. Dirt.) Aioninrv. I v . \. \ 

Uncommitted (un-ko-mit'ed), a, 
nuiimiltiit; < hii-1 +“ committed .] 1. Not com- 
mitted nr dune. 

Off} s uncommitted ofto nnoyetli. 


Not con- 
disupproved; 

not pronounced critniiinl. 

They liavo beaten us openly vncondeinned. Acts xvi . 87. 

A familiar and uneondemned practice. Locke. 

[< ME. un- nncompliant(itn-koiii-pll'nnt), a. Incomplmnt. Tmconditedt (un . k on-iU'ted), a. [< h«J + L. 

I Vnt oAin Jf//. frttHfff ll. suiii/Iifno nn rtf /■fiu/lip/i haobaii oniffn flr 


Up. 

imeompo sable (uii-l;nin-po'xn-bl), a. Incapa- 
Me of ucing composed; not to bo reconciled or 
nrranged. liotjir Xarth, Kxiiinen, p. 03. 


Qtonrw, FnrlTaiiioiiL of Fowl% L 5ia “"nngc.1. liomr MtrtU. r.xnineii.p. u 

Hammond. Uncompoundcd (un-koiii-piuin'ded), a. 1. Not 
Not re" compounded ; not mixed; Rimple. 


Tin' wi -'tunniltfil pin, 

2. Not committed or intrusted. — 3 
fell ml in u committee. — 4. Not pledged 1»; 


. . bv 

anything said ordono: as, uncommitted byntsh 
promi"-cs or statements; nn uncommitted dele- 
gation tn a convention. 

uncommizcdt (uu-ko-mikst'), a. Not com- 
mixed nr mingled. Uhnpman. 
uncommon (un-kom'on), a. Not common; not tmcomprohenBiblBt (uu-knm-pi'c-hon'si-bl), a 
usual; infrequent; rare; bonce, remarkable; Incomprelicnsiblc. Up. Jcmll. 
c.xtrnnnluiHry; strange. 

I do not think it foreign to my design to speak of n 
man bom in Her Majesty’s dominions, and relate an ad- 
venture in Ida life, so uncommon that It la doubtful 
whether the like lias happened to nny of human race. 

Steele, Kngllshinnn, No. id. 

The aplrltual is ever foreign to tho material, the iin- 
coinman to the common. IP. Sharp, Ik 0. Itonettl, IIL 
e-Syn, Scarce, unusual, iinwonti-d, nnlqilc, singular, queer, 
flee common. 


roiiditus, pp. of cimdirc, hcqsoii, spice, flavor.] 
Unseasoned. [Rare.] 

While ho estlmntes the secrets of religion liy such men- 
bares, they must needs seem as Insipid as coik, or tho un- 
condtlcd mushroom. Jcr. Taylor, Wurks (ed. 1885X II. «L 

unconditional (nn-kgn-dish'gn-nl), a. Not con- 
ditional; absolute; unreserved not limited by 
nny conditions: nisjin unconditional surrender. 
O pass nut. Lord, nil absolute d« erne, 

Or hind thy sentence unconditional. 

Drydcn, Annus Mirabllls. 

Zfominonif. On Fundamentnla unconditionality (un-kou-dish-on-nl'i-ti), n. 

The cliarneter or state of being unconditional. 
J. Ward, Encyc. Brit., XX. 82. 
unconditionally (lui-kon-disli'qn-gl-i), ado. In 
nn unconditional manner; without conditions: 
ns, to KUiTcnilci unconditionally. 
unconditionalness (un-kgn-dish'gn-nl-iics), n. 
The eliainct er of being unconditional!’ J. Fiske, 
Cosmic i'iiiloh.. I. 161 . 

unconditioned ( uu-kon-dudi'and), a. Not sub- 
ject to coiiililitiiiK; hot an cilcci , accident, or 
result ul t-nfUiiiMuncos. 


For spirits, win -11 tlicy please, 

C in citin' sex assume, or Imlli , so soft 
And uiicuinpomidetl Is tlieir essence iiuro, 

Milton, I‘. L, I. 425. 

2. Not iniricate or crimplicnted. 

Tiiat imcoinjniunded style, 


uncomprohensive (uii-kom-prc-licii'siv), a. 1. 
Not comprclionsivo; not including much. — 2f. 
Unable to comproliond ; ineomproliciisi vc. 

Narrow-spirited, uneomprehrnetce senlots. South. 
3f. Incomprelicnsiblc. 

Tlic providence that 'a In n watchful state 
Knows olmoat every grain of l'lntiis' gold, 


Finds bottom In tile unemnprehemtee deeps. 

, iil. a IDS. 


Shat.. T. mid C., 



unconditioned 

Tliis step from conditioned to unconditioned [existence] 
implies a pure a priori synthesis. 

K. Caird, Philos, of Kant, p. 52.“. 
The unconditioned, in the philosophy of Sir W. Hamil- 
ton, either the Absolute, or unconditionally complete, or 
(lie Infinite, or unconditionally unlimited 
unconducingt (un-kon-du'sing), a. Not con- 
ducive. E. Phillips. {Imp. Diet.) 
unconfidencet (un-kon 'fi-dqns), n. Waul of 
confidoneo; uncertainty; hesitation; doubt. 
J>p. Hacl;c(. [Rare.] 

unconfinable (un-kon -fi'nn-hl), a. If. Un- 
bounded. Shah'., M. W. oi : W., ii. 2. 21. — 2. 
Incnjxablo of being confined or restrained, 
unconfined (un-kon-find'),<7. 1. Not confined; 
free from restraint; free from control. Steele, 
Spectator, No. 2.-2. Not having narrow lim- 
its; not narrow; comprehensive; broad. Pope , 
Essay on Criticism, iii. GI19. 
uncorifinedly (un-kon-fi'ned-Ii), arte. With- 
out eontinement or limitation. Jlarrow . 
unconfirmed (un-kon-fermd'). a. 1. Not firmly 
established; not possessed ol* its full measure 
of strength or stability : as, Ins health was still 
uncon limn <1. 

With strength unpraetb'd 3 it and unennfmn'd. 

/force, Fixate*, |v. 1 . 

2. Not fortified by resolution; weak; raw. 

In the uucmijimu'd troops much fear did breed. 

Hanoi, rjvil Wars, fv. 

3. Not confirmed or strengthened by addi- 
tional test iinoin . 

His w ithi<«s uncunprnt'd. Milton, P. K., I ‘jt>. 

4. Peeks.: {a) Not lm\ ing received the sacra- 
ment or sacramental rite of confirmation, (/») 
Not having his election as bishop ratified by 
the archbishop 

lljs degraded ahhottisninl unconfirmed prelate** 

Hy Hole, Kngleh \ otarlc**, H 

unconformt (iin-kon-lorm'), a. Unlike; dis- 
similar; not analogous. 

Not unr»n,h'rm toother shilling globe* 

ii, P. I. , x 259. 

unconformability (un-knii-for-ma-bil'i-ti), u. 

The condition of not being conformable: ns, 
the nnnnifonnalnhtjt of two groups of rocks. 
Sec eonformabltb, with diagram illustrating tin* 
relatixe position of conformable and uiieon- 
formnble 1 orks. 

unconformablenm-kon-ldr'nm-bl), a. 1. Not 

consist, -nt ; not agreeable; not conforming. 

Moril t \ il is un .11 lion unrt>njfnrmnble to tin* rult of our 
d»t) Huff*, I/»gh k. 

2. In not eonforming in position, or not 

haxing tlie Miitie dip, with another bed or se- 
nes ot beds, jt tcrPiin strata, having been originally 

di posited in :i ii U horizontal (mm-HIoh nre afterward 

d|stnib«d, ekxutid or tiumd upon nitre, ImN whlib are 
dt posit, d in the sum- legion after thb ilbtmlntiee of 
po existing hlrat. I has taken plate will not Imc the Mine 
dip as tlio., ,,f tutor formation, ami the two n Is will be 
tb serib,d us bi ing unc»nf»rmabtr with each otlnr. 
unconformableness .un-kpn-fbr'ina-bl-nes), «. 
The idiai.icterorstate of being iiticoiifonnable. 
unconformably <un-kpn-fdr'iim-1di), adr. In 
an uncontormahlc immiier ; so as not to be eon- 
ionniibic. St i* inn tni formablt , 2. 

unconformistt fun-kon-for'inisi ), », A non- 
conformist. Pulltr, 

unconformity i nn-kqn-fdr'mi-ti), a. Non-rnn- 
lormity; inongnnty ; inconsistency; want of 
confoi vnif \ . [ Ran* ] 

Tin m end tfo,nlmss or exil of mens action* . . eon- 
n*-ts in t lifii lonfonnity ur uncm/onnifi/ to light ie:i«on 

Sotth, Sermon^. 

unconfoundt tmi-knn-foPtid'), r. t. To reduce 
from contusion to order. . Milton , Tenure of 
Kings 

uncoilfused (mi-kmi-fuzd'), a. 1. Free from 
confusion or disorder. Locke, I Inman Under- 
standing, ii. 2. — 2. Not confused or embar- 
rassed. 

uncongeal (un-kon-jeF), r. i. [< u»-- + con* 
gial.~\ To thaw; melt. [Rare.] 

Soften d airs that blow ing steal, 

U lien mens begin to uncunycal. 

Tt nny*nn, '1 lie Txxo Voices. 

uncongenial ( un-kon-je'nial) t zf. Not congenial, 
unconjunctive (uii-kqn-jungk'tiv), a. That 
cannot he joined. [Rare.] 

Twu poisons uneonjunctiie ami umnnrriahlo together. 

Mil tan, Dlvoi ce, 1. 15. 

unconnected (mi-ko-nok'ted), «. 1. Nol con- 
nected; not united ; separate. 

The txxo tmcimurcfttf facts. J. Marie;/, Iturke, p. 36. 
2. Without connections or relations; specifi- 
cally, without family, friends, or special obli- 
gations. 
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If I had been an unconnected man, 

I, from this moment, should have formed some plan 
Never to leave sxveet Venice. 

Shelley, Julian aiulMaddalo. 
3. Not. coherent ; not connected by proper 
transitions or dependence of parts; loose; 
vague; rambling; desultory: as, an unconnect- 
ed discourse. 

unconningf, »• and a. See uncunniiu/. 
unconningnesst, Sco uncuuningncss. 
unconquerable (un-kong'kcr-a-bl), rr. 1. Not 
conquerable; incapable of being vanquished 
or defeated; not to be overcome in contest : as, 
an unconquerable foe. 

Achilles, her unconquerable soil. Conner, Iliad, viii. 
2. Incapable of being subdued and brought 
under control: as, unconquerable passions or 
temper. 

The unconquerable will, Milton, P. L., i. mo. 

= Syn. 1. Invincible, indomitable. See cony tier. 

unconquerableness (un-kong'ker-n-bl-ncs), n. 
The character or state of being unconquer- 
able. 

unconquerably (un-kong'kcr-a-bli), adv. In- 
vincibly; insuperably. 

unconqitered (un-kong'kcrd), a. 1. Not van- 
quished or defeated; unsubdued; not brought 
under control. — 2f. Invincible; insuperable. 
Sir P. Sidney. 

unconscionable (un-kon'shnn-a-bl), a. 1. 
Not conseiomiblo ; unreasonable; exceeding 
(lie limits of any reasonable claim or expor- 
tation; inordinate; enormous: as, an nneon - 
seiouabl •' demand. 

Ills plant shin I* pone somewhat crestfallen, 
Stalking xx ltli le^s uncnn*cinnitLlc ht ride*'. 

Milton, S. A., 1. 1215. 

And w lix jou should, fora Kr*pcet so contrarle, 
fall m> poor xx It iuqiii'dion to believe 3 on, 

I ** miat uncon*ciannbtc. I Ironic, Nortlnni J. 7. 

A man max oppose an uncon*eionaLlc tiqiitvt for an mi- 
Jii-llll'dde iea«on. Sir II. I/lStranye. 

2. Nol guided or influenced by conscience. 

No man |b] to be fore d b) the compuhive laws of mi.i 
to present Iii *» bod} a iliad Fnerillee, and ho under the 
P*»H|w l lined unliol} and mncecptable, 1 m e:iti*o* il b bis uti- 
leahonable herx Ice, tint Is tun), not onlx unwilliup but 
unronrrianaUe Mdt»n, (ix il pmxir. 

Vour friend is an vnrun*ruiunblc dop : but }oti can't 
help tint. S’/ieridan, sehixd for Scandal, lii. 1. 

Unconscionable bargain, in J<or, a contract h* ol»\ if*u«- 
1} unfair that it h imqultablo to 1 nfor« e it; a rout met 
xxhieli no rational man would make and 110 horn'd man 
xxonhl am pt. 

unconscionableness (un-kon'slion-ji-bl-nes), a. 
Tin* character of being unconscionable, in any 
seiiKO. Up. Hall. 

unconscionably (un-koiFslinn-a-bli), adr. Un- 
rcasonablx : in a manner or degree Hint con- 
science and reason do not justify; inordinately. 

Too absurd and too unrnn*eianal>l;i pro-* h that fond 
luxintlon tint wafted liitlu r the ilf 1} datiplitus of a 
htranpc Jiloeltsian Klnp of .s}ila. Milton Jli'-t. Knp., I. 

unconscious (nil- kon Nshus), </. 1. Not con- 

scious. («) Not oceurrlnp in ernttemle<l l>x con*eioii*. 
lies*; mbeoieelom a-, infneiice. 

Shep, faintinp, ruma, epibps}, and otlnr toiron»ri**ini 
roiidUions mo apt to br«ak in upon and oeeup) larpe du- 
rations of xi bat xx e nix erllah *s eousUb r the mental lib- 
tor> of a (duple man. 

IK. ./aim *, Pi In. of lNjcliolopj, I. lin. 

'I be only conception u e can form of a ptiril} vncnn'cioui 
htate is one in which all is ixaitlj alike, or rather in 
xxbicb there Is no ditlereticc 

11’. K Cltdiird , Conditions of Mental Dexdopmcnt. 
(/*) Not con c eli>us to one’s self; not Pelf-cou^cious ; not 
kitowinp; not perceixinp; unaware; heme, upardlcsa; 
III idlchs . as, unc»n*;ivit< of pulU or error. 

A htate)} mule, ns}it b) tolls unbroke. 

Of hl.x } ears' ape, nnr«i«w*ioi/< of the xoke. 

P*qr, Iliad, x\ lii. 75(1. 
Stroup poctu of a more uneanretou < day, 

\\ ben Natuie spake nor Rxuplit nice reasons why. 

Lain U, Apahsiz, I. t. 
(c) Not known or percclvid a* exIsUnp in one’s self; not 
felt, as, imcofi'noiix penerosity. 

The rid rose veils a hcait of llame, 

And blushiH x\jth imcfoivcuriM hbame. 

Jla*e Terry Cooke. 

2. Not. po^cssing consciousness; non-con- 
scions. 

Pn'-sixe, unconuciou* substances. 

Pnlry, Nat. Thiol., Iv. 

unconsciously (un-kon'shus-li), adr. In nn 
unconscious manner; without consciousness. 

A rclipinuB man, In proiiortton ns obedience becomes 
more and more easy to him, will doubtless do Ms duty 
vneowriourty. J. II. Xemnnn, Parochial Sermons, i. 73. 

unconsciousness (un-kon'sluis-ncs), ». The 
state of l.ein^ liiieoiiseious, in any sense; ali- 
senec of eonseiousness or of seif-eoiiseimi.s- 
ncss. 


unconsummate 

unconsecratef (lin-kon'se-krat), v. i. To de- 
prive of sacred character; desecrate. 

The sin of Israel had even vncmmccrated and profaned 
tliat sacred cdillco. South, Sermons. 

unconsecratef (un-kon'se-krut), a. Not con- 
secrated; nnconseerated." 

She was housclcd in sigiit of the people with an liost 
unmisecrate. Sir T. More, Works, p. 134. 

unconsecrated (un-kon'so-kra-ted), a. Not 
consecrated: as, a temple uiicoiisccratcd; uncon- 
xccritlctl bread. Milton, Chnrch-Government, ii. 
unconsenting (un-kon-son'ting), o. Not con- 
senting; not yielding consent, 
unconsideratet (nn-kon-sid'er-at), tt. Incon- 
siderate. Sir P. Sitlncji, Arcadia, ii. 
unconsideratenesst (liu-kon-sid'Or-at-nes), n. 
Ineonsideratoness. Hales, Sermons, ilatt.xxvi. 
7fj. 

unconsidered (un-kon-sid'fcrd), a. Not consid- 
ered or regarded; not attended to; not es- 
teemed. 

A snnppci-up of unconsidcrcd trifles. 

Shah., \V. T., iv. 3. 26. 

unconsidering (un-kqn-si(U6r-ing),«. Not con- 
sidering; void of consideration ; regardless. 
Sirift. 

unconspiringnesst (un-kon-spir'ing-nes), n. 
Absence of plotting or conspiracy. 

A harmony xxlio*c dissonance serves but to manifest the 
sincerity and uncanopirinyne of the writers. 

Hoyle, Works, II. 276. 

unconstancyKim-koiFfitau-si), a. Inconstancy. 
Puller , Worthies, Huntingdonshire, 
linconstantf (un-kon 'stunt), a. Inconstant. 

Shak.y R. and J., i. 4. 100. 
unconstantlyt (un-kon'stnnt-li), adr. Incon- 
stantly. Jlobbcs , Human Nature, v. 
unconstitutional (un-kon -sti-tu'shon -al), a. 
Not in conformity with the constitution of a 
country; not authorized by the constitution; 
contrary to the principles of the constitution; 
inconsistent with the constitution or organic 
law. In the law of the United States a statute which is 
unconstitutional is thereby in excess of lepfslntive nuthor- 
it), anil void. In Knpllsh law the xxonl is applieil — (1) 
to “acts at variance with tin* recognized spirit of the con- 
stitution or princlphs of pox eminent, or with the pres- 
ervation of tlie Ilbei ties of the people, ns expressed or ini- 
pi it'd in the various cbnrtirs, etc., thuiich notlllepalin the 
seiee of bt-lnp forbidden bx exjiress statute’’ ( ; ( 2 ) 
to acts which threaten the inteprity of the constitution 
or povemmeiit. 

lly unconditutionnl, as distinpuishnl from ** illcpal,” I 
mean a novelty of much importance, tending to endan- 
pir tin* established laws. llallam. 

The d inpiTous and unconstitutional practice of remov- 
ing milit.u) olllci rs for their votes in parliament. 

Httrhe, Account of a late Adminbtt ation (1766). 
There In* not been for ninny years a single iinjHwtant 
mc.isuti* which lias not been unconaitutionnl with its op* 
iMimuts, and which its Mipi»orters luixiTnot maintained to 
1 »e npreiable to the true sphit of the constitution. 

M a cm day. West. Kev. I»ef. of Mill. 

unconstitutionality (un-kon-F-ti-tu-slipn-al'i- 
ti), n. Tlie character of being unconstitutional. 

Ilb [Jelferson’s] elictlon caused the icpcal.in effect, of 
the alien and sulition laws, and a permanent acquics- 
cuice in their unconrfitutinuatity. Calhoun, Works, i. 350. 

unconstitutionally (un-kon-sti-tfFslipn-al-i), 
adr. In an unconstitutional manner; in oppo- 
sition to the constitution, 
unconstrained (un-kpn-strfnnU), a. 1. Free 
from constraint: free to act; not acting or 
done under compulsion ; voluntary. 

Uo .1 delights not to make a drudge of virtue, whoso ac- 
tions must be all elective am! unconstrained. 

J/i7/i»;i, Divorce, ii. 20. 
2. Not constrained or embarrassed; not men- 
tally constrained. 

A natural and unconstrained bclmx iour has something 
in it so agreeable that it is no wonder to sec people en- 
deavouring aftir it. AiWboii, rasliions from Krsuice. 

Maggie's manner this morning had been as t/acoii* 
ttrained and iudilferent as ever. 

Lieorye Pliot , ilill on tliel’Ioss, v. 1 . 

unconstrainedly (un-kon-stra'iiod-li), adr. In 
an unconstrained manner, in either sense. 
Honl.cr, Works, II. 40. 

unconstraint (un-kon -striint'), n. Freedom 
from constraint : ease, l'cltnu. On the Classirks. 

The thoughts wived w ith words above their own level, 
are alwn.xs on their pood behavior, anil we feel thnt they 
would have been happier in the homelier nnccwsfttn’id of 
prose. Loieell, New Princeton Kev., 1. 151. 

unconsulting (un-kqn-surting), a. Taking no 
advice; rash; imprudent. [Rave.] 

It was the fair Zelmnuc . . . whom unconrultiny aUec- 
tion . . . had made borrow so much of her natural mod- 
esty as to leave her more decent iniments. 

•SYr /’. Sidney, Arcadia, ii. 

unconsummatet (nn-kon-sum'at), a. Not cou- 
siumnatcd. Drtjdcn, ylinoid, xl 



uncontemned 

uncontemned (un-kon-tomd'b a. Not despised; 
not contemned. Slink., Hen. VITI., iii. 2. 10. 
uncontended (mi-kon-ten'ded), a. Not dis- 
puted for ; not contested. Drydcn , JEncid, v. 
uncontentedt (un-kpn-ten'ted), a. Discontent- 
ed. J)anid % Pliilotas, Ded. 
uncontentednesst (un-kon-ten'ted-nes), n. 
Discontented ness. Hammond, Works, I. 478. 
uncontentingnesst (un-kon-ten'ting-nes), n. 
Want of power to satisfy. Hoyle, Works, I. 
20 1 . 

uncontestablet (un-kpn-tes'tn-bl), a. Incon- 
testable. 1 c. 

uncontested ('un-kqn-tes'ted). <t. Not eontest- 
ed : not di'-piUul; hence, evident ; indisputa- 
blc. Sir B. Black more, Creation, 
imcontra diet able (iin-koii-tra-dik't:i-l>l), a. 
That cannot be contradicted. Carlyle. 
uncontradicted (un-kon-tra-dik'tod), a. Not 
contiadicted : not denied:’ as, vncontradictcd 
testimony. Bp. Pearson, Expos, of Creed, xi. 
un contriving (un-kpn-tri'ving), a. Not con- 
triving: deficient in contrivance. [Pare.] 

The siingc, uitmufririiitr man. 

(iirfth'vnth, Animated Nature. (Latham.) 

uncontrollable (un-kpn-trd'la-bl), n. 1. That 
cannot he controlled or ruled: ungovernable: 
intolerant of restraint: a*% an uncontrollable 
temper; uncontrollable subject <; uncontroll- 
able events. — 2f. Indisputable; irrefragable. 
LKnro.] 

Iliis pension up*- granted bv reason r»f tin* Kim; of Eng- 
land - ini** 0,1,' title to England Sir J Uauwnrd. 

uncontrollableness (im-kpn-tro'ln-bl-ncs), n. 
The character of l»eing uin-ont mllable. Bp. 
Hall. 

uncontrollably (un-kpn-tro'la-hli), odr. 1. In 
an uncontrollabh manner; without being sub- 
j< ( f l o eon! pol. 

CimI in n uhmrfri lla l >lu and lawfully deal with his crea* 
tiir^av li-i.l* s. s * A.Tuehr. 

2f. Jndi-nutably : iiicontrovertihlv. 

Aland n*b uni ntn UPdy c »m im liur tin* i call! j "f 

our .** o i >ur v *h it !* 

Hall. « outemplatiiin-, t’hriM rnu.lthd. 
uncontrolled ntn-kon-trdld'). o. 1. Not con- 
trolled or governed: free. 

liut .No* V Inch ' ill im i or unemtt rat'd, 

Tic* ‘tiniii; In w ithu>, and i Miifoniuh the bold 

papt, Iliad, mu 11*7 

2. Not yielding to restraint : uncontrollable. 

D i ] in ’ htiMU tie* unrnntrollrd thought* 

'lie t \ '11111 bring* with him when liin blood is high ' 

J! an. and Mahl « Tinged), ni. 

3f. Not disproved; not refuted. 

That lulne <V-nr was hi horn is an uitcontroubd u 
pnrt. Sir J . llayuard 

uncontrolledly (un-kpn-trd'led-li), adr. With- 
out control or restraint; without effectual op- 
position. 

uncontroversoryt (un-kon-trp-ver'so-ri), a. [< 
tw-i -f- t nntrovnsory, equiv. to contract rsori- 
o i*‘.] i'tw* lroui controversy. [Hare.] 

An un ‘imt, r on/ piety. 

Ilp. I fall, Def. of Ilumh. RemoiiM., § 2. 

nncontro verted (mi-kon'trp-vcr-tcd), a. Not 
rout rt>i f i ,( lor disputed; not liable to he called 
in urn *-t i"ii. 

The nnOr > rtid nrtainty of ni.itlicm* tical scir!i<*<. 

Hi in rifle. 

unconventional (un-kpn-vcn'shon-nl), a. Not 
<■onvention.il: not bound by unswerving rules; 
fn e in character, action, or treatment, 
unconventionality (iin-kon-von-shon-al'i-ti), 
}!. ; pi. untonn ntionalitic, s* (-tiz). The charac- 
ter or state of being unconventional; origi- 
nality: fieedom from rules and precedents; 
aWi. that whicli is unconventional; an uncon- 
ventional act. 

\\ h.itfh often offended people liy tiic extreme unenn- 
rentionabtn of his manners. llncye. Brit., XXIV. 530. 

A little story, notable anions other uncomrntion- 

alifirr for being u romance without even a vestige of a 
love Mor\. The Academy, No. 877, p. 1 of adv’ts. 

unconversable (un-kon-v6r'fin-bl), a. Not free 
in conversation; repelling conversation; not 
social; reserved. 

T wy.it giew domestic with lord Halifax, and was ns often 
v. tth lord Sonieis as the formality of his nature (the only 
unconrwtble fault he had) made it agreeable to me. 

Sinft, Change in Queen's Ministry. 

unconversant (wi-kon'v6r-sant)» «• Not con- 
versant ; not familiarly acquainted: followed 
usually by with before an object, sometimes 
by in. 

tlnconvrrrant in disquisitions of this kind. 

Madox, Exchequer, Prcf. 
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unconversion (un-kon-v^r'shon), v. The state 
of being unconverted; imponitcnce. [Rare.] 
unconverted (un-kon-ver'ted), a. Not con- 
verted; not changed in opinion; specifically, 
not brought to accept a (specified) religious 
faith; in thcol . , not having abandoned a sinful 
life: as, the unconverted. 

Unconverted to Christianity. 

Jcr. Taylor, Of Repentance, viii. 

unconvertible (un-kon-ver'ti-bl), a. Not 
convertible; that cannot ho changed from one 
thing or form to another: as, lead is unconver- 
tible into silver. 

Unconrertibb ignoi mice. Congreve, Love for Love, iv. 12. 

uncord (un-kord')» v. 1 . [< mm- 3 4- cord 1 .] To 
loose from cord**; unfasten or unbind: as, to 
uncord a bed; to uncord a package, 
uncork (un-kork'), v. t. [< un-- + cor A -1 .] 1. 
To draw the cork from; open by drawing the 
cork, as a bottle. — 2. To allow to flow out, as 
if by removing a cork, as words feelings, and 
the like; cause (ft person) to speak. [Oolloq. 
or slang.] 

uncorrectt (un-ko-rokt'), a. Incorrect. Dry- 
di n. Wild (la limit, I 'ref. 

uncorrespondency t (un-kor-o-spon'dpn-si), n. 
The state of lx-ing uneorrespondcnt, or not 
mutually adapted or agreeable lip. (landed. 
uncorrespondentt (un-kor-c-spon'dcnt), a. Not 
correspomlcnt ; not suitable, adapted, or agree- 
able. Ilp.fiaud/n. 

uncorrigiblet (un-kor'i-ji-bl), a. [< ME. un- 
corrnjthh ; < no- 1 4- corrigible.] Incorrigible. 
Wychf. 

uncorrupt (un-kq-rupt'). a. Notcorri.pt; not 
depraved; not perverted; incorrupt; pure: as, 
ail uncorrupt judgment ; ail uncorrupt text. 

For the r< M. un Lord (Tiffurd was a valiant uncorrupt 
gentleman. Kiclgn, Dial), Aug. 18, 107.5. 

uncorrupted nm-ko-rup'ted), a. Not corrupt- 
ed, in any soiih*; not debased; not vitiated; 
not depraved; not decomposed. 

Ill tlx - Inpel belonging to It lies the body of St Suso- 
ntn tlx ir foundei, as jet unenrrupted though dead many 
iimxlri'ls of jeans. Prelim, lliarj, Oct. 2 j, lCJt. 

uncorruptedness (un-kq-rup'tcd-nes), «. The 
stale ol being uneorrupte<l. Milton, Areopa- 
gitiea. 

uncorruptibilityt (uii-ko-riip-ii-i>iri-(i), ». [< 

M15. iiiiriirniiilihitiln . < inironii/ihhli +-i/;/(soo 
Ini apaliihty of Woinn comipto.l; in- 
corruption. 

In vneoruptibilite of qmeto «*r peslhle and mjhlc spirit. 

)Vychf, 1 I’ct. ni. 1. 

uncorruptible! (un-kp-rup'ti-hl), a. [< ME. un- 
rorruptibb : < in/- 1 + corrnjdiblf .] Incorrup- 
tible. Horn. i. 2.'l. 

uncorruptiont (un-kp-rup'shon), n. [< ME. un- 
corrupnouu ; < tm- 1 + corrujdion.'] Iiieorrup- 
t ion. 

Ohnie and honour and vncnripcinun to honi that bcken 
curlastynge lyf. Il'i/c/iY, Horn. ii. 7. 

uncorruptivet (un-ko-rup'tiv), a. Incorrupti- 
ble. 

Those other dimes of uncorruptir, joy. 

Glover, Leonidas, vil. 1K5. 

uncorruptly (un-ko-rupt 'li), adr. In an uncor- 
rnpt manner; truly; genuinely. 

I shall declare uncorruptlyr the sayings. 

Premie, tr. of Quintus Curtins, fol. 108. 

UnCOrruptneSS (un-ko-inqit'nes), n. Integrity; 
uprightness. Tit. ii. 7. 

uncorvent, a. [ME., < hii- 1 + corrcn, pp. of 
ktreni, carve: see caret.] Uncut; untriinraed. 

Uncorcen and un grubbed lay the vync. 

Chaucer, Former Age, 1. It. 

Uncostly (un-kd^t'li), a. Not costly; not of a 
liigli ]>ri< , e or value. 

A m-*n'K “piiit is intuinlly caieli *“»of baser and uncostly 
materi Is. Jrr. Taylor, U orks(cd. 18:50), I. 811. 

uncounselable, unccunsellable (mi-koun'sol- 
n-bl), a. Not to bo advised ; not. consiKtont 
with good advice or jo-udonoo. Clarendon, Civil 
Wars. 

uncounseled, uncounselled (un-koun'sold), a. 
[< MB. iwconurnlal ; < »«-’ + counseled. J 1. 
Not bavin" counsel or advice, llurl.e. Letter 
to a Noble Lord. — 2f. Wrongly counseled; led 
into error. 

Uncouncciled goth tlier noon fro me. 

Horn, of the Hose, 1. 0808. 

uncountable (un-koun'tn-bl), a. Not capable 
of being counted ; inmimerablo. 

Those imcoMHfaWe bodies set in the fii iiuimcnt. 

llalciyh, Hist. World, ii. 
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uncounted (un-koun'ted), a. Not counted; not 
numbered; hence, innumerable. 

The blunt monster with uncounted heads, 

The still-disco: dant wavering multitude. 

Shale., 2 Hen. IV., Ind. 
The twinkling sea’s uncounted smile. 

HY’WtYwt Morris, Earthly Paradise, II. 137. 

uncouple (un-kup'l), v. [< ME. n ncouplcn, on- 
copclcn; < itn-2 4- couple.'] I. Ivans. To loose, 
as dogs from tlieir couples, or railway-cars from 
their couplings; set loose; disjoin. 

Forth he gothe tlier as the lmrtys hye ; 

Ilis houmivs were oncopelyd by and by. 

Gcncrydes (E. E. T. S.), 1. 42. 

So when our mortal frame shall be disjoined, 

The lifeless lump uncoupled from the mind, 

From sense of grief and pain we shall be free. 

Drydcn, tr. of Lucretius, iii. 

II. intrans. To break loose; exert influence 
unrestrained. 

Longe tyme it was er tirannye 
Or any vyce dorste on him uncouple. 

Chaucer, Monk’s Tale, I. 512. 

uncoupled (nn-kup'ld), a. 1. Not coupled; 
not fastened to a couple or with couplings. 

Steeds snort, uncoupled stag-hounds hay, 

And merry hunters quit the bower. 

Scott, Cadyow Castle. 

2. Not wedded; single. 

Uncoupled, cold virginity. 

Chamhcrlayne, Pharonnida (1G59). 

3. In Jar., same as decouple. 
uncourteous(un-kei ,/ te-us),o. [< ME .uncurtcis, 

iincortoisc ; < mm-1 + courteous .] Not courteous; 
uncivil. Sir P. Sidney. =Syn. See uncivil. 
uncourteously (un-ker'to-us-li), adv. Unciv- 
illy; impolitely. Sir T. fJIyot, The Governour, 
iii. G. 

uncourtesyt, n. [< ^IE. uncurtcsic; < wh- 1 + 
courtesy,] Lack of courtesy. 

It were to gret undertone. Horn, of the Pose, 1. 3587. 
uncourtliness (un-kort'li-ncs), n. The char- 
acter of being uncourtly. Addison, Wliig-Ex- 
atninor, No. 5. 

uncourtly (un-kort/li), a. Not courtly, (a) Un- 
trained in the manners of a court ; hence, not suave, bland, 
pleasing, ilattering, or the like. 

And tins event uncourtly Hero thought 

Her inward guilt would in her looks have wrought. 

Marlowe, Hero and Leander, iii. 
(6) Uncivil; rude; coarse; plain. 

It would bo uncourtly to speak in harsher words to the 
fair. Steele, Spectator, No. 294. 

uncoust (ung'kus), a. [< L. uncus, booked, < 
uncus, a hook, barb: see tmre 2 , uncus.] Hook- 
liko; hooked. Sir T. Browne. 
uncouth ( un-koth' ), a. [Also dial, unh id, linked, 
unkard. Sc. unco (see unco), < ME. uncouth, un- 
kouth , onkouth , uncuth , unknth, nneothe, < AS. 
uncuth (leel. tlkunnr = Goth, unkunths), un- 
known, unusual, strange; as tot- 1 + couth.] 1. 
Not known, (at) Not common ; unusual ; rare; hence, 
elegant ; beautiful. 

Tlier maystow seen devysing of herncys 
So uncouth and so riche. 

Chaucer, Knight's Talc, 1. 1G39. 
(6) Not commonly known ; not familiar; strange; foreign 
[lie) rode lie the mosto vn-couthe weyesthnt tlici myglit 
till lie com to Newerke. Merlin (E E. T. S.), ii. 190. 

Ilis fall 

May he our rise. It is no uncouth tiling 
To see flesh buildings fiom old ruins spring. 

11. Jonson, Scjanus, iii. 3. 
(It) Strange and suspicious; uncanny ; such as to arouse 
suspicion, dread, fear, or alarm. 

An uncouth pain torments my grieved soul. 

Marlowe, Tamlmrlainc the Great, I., ii. 7. 
If this uncouth forest yield anything savage. 

Shak\, As you Like it, ii. G. 0. 
The Judges meet in some uncouth dnik Dungeon. 

Jlowcll , Letters, I. v. 42. 
(2) Strange and awkward ; chaiactcrized by awkwardness, 
clumsiness, or oddity: now the usual meaning: as,«»cortf/t 
manners or behavior. 

The terms, the principles, the propositions of it [any 
human art or science], are all at tlrst sight strange and 
uncouth, and make no blight impression upon the mind. 

Up. Attcrburn , Sermons, II. x. 
Through thee her Mcrrimaes and Agmchooks 
And many a name uncouth win grneioiib looks. 

Lowell, To Whittier. 

2f. Not knowing; ignorant. 

For lie tnght the vn-couthcaxu\ vn-kunnynge by bis prcch- 
yngo. llampnlc, Prose Ticatiscs(I). E. T. S.), p. 25. 

= Syn. 1 (ft) (2). Uwjainly, Bungling, etc. See awkward. 
uncouthly (un-koth'li), adv. [< ME. 'uncouthly, 
intntlldi?, < AS. uncuthlicc, < uncuth, unknown: 
see uncouth.] If. Rarely; elegantly. 

To giaythe frnloin] hir wel and uncouthly f tr. OF. noblc- 
mmt\. Bom. of the Bose, I. 58 i. 

2. In an iim-onth manner; oddly; strangely; 
.'iwkwaidlj ; clumsily. 



uncouthly 

A labyrinth of peaks and columns, clefts and ravines, 
now strangely monumental, now t incouthbj irregular. 

(icikie, Geol. Sketches, ii. 9. 

uncouthness (un-kdtli'ncs), n. 1 . The state or 
character of being uncouth; strangeness; odd- 
ness: as, the nneouthness of a word or of dress. 
Dr. IT. More . — 2. Something that is uncouth 
or odd. [Rare.] 

The few nncouthnesscs of which Mendn/a and Roseau 
more especially arc guilty (such as ccitain faults of 
rhythmic accentuation). JJucjic. lint , XXII. :iT»7. 

uncouthsomet (uii-kotli'suin), a. [< uncouth 4- 
- some .] Unusual; awkward. 

Here a huge tempest of wind surprised us. . . . This 
uncouthKOM weather being spent, we had again the use of 
ven favourahlc gales, until we came unto the Tiopiek of 
Cancer Ilucanicrs (•/America (tr , lffei), p. (1. 

uncovenablet (mi-kuv'e-nn-bl), a. [ME., also 
uncon able , mint noble ; (. wh-1 4* corcuablc.] 1. 
Unsuitable ; unbecoming. 

I soy natthnt honestitee in clothing of man or xxominnn 
is t(HcmvimW< Chaucer, I’m ton’s Tale. 

2. Uncivil; churlish; rude; savage. 

The nature of snm man is . . ovcrthiowenge to jxel 
and . toie*»r« noble |tr L nnjmrtntms) 

Chaim r, Jim thins, |v. prosed. 

uncovenanted (un-kuv'e-min-tcd), ft. 1. Not 
liromiscd 1 > \ covenant ; not resting on a cove- 
nant oi promise. — 2. Not bound bv a covenant, 
contract, or agreement ; not having joined in a 
covenant, compact, league, or the like; specili- 
callv, not suIim ribing to the Kcottrdi .Solemn 
League and Covenant. 

In Scotland a few fanatic.il non jurors max havegtudged 
then nth glance to an uncon nantut king 

Sir Mint, Const Hist. Dug., I. 
Uncovenanted civil service, see nVi/.— Uncovc- 
nanted mercies, MU h mercies as God tun) he pleaded to 
show to Mm-e in>t tml>r.it ed within the toxenmt, as, for 
example, those whohnxe lieu r lie.ud uf Christ, and there- 
fore havt mxei toiiM ionslj aiciptcd him ns n S.ixlonr 

uncover iun-kii\ 'orb [< ME. uncon n n, nn- 
htnnn < »»•- 4 con rL] I. Irons. 1. To re- 
move a covet or covering from; divest of a 
cuvet or covering, Midi as a hat, a veil, cloth- 
ing a I oof, ot t lie like. 

Ilatlur h t ni) luad 

d im t ii(xiii a blood) pole 
'i lian htami nt to tin vulgar groom 

Sha t , 'J lien V I . lx 1 1J- 
Noin of tin I isl< ru ptoph lee the complimtiit of k/|. 

< • <• rnut fin ir In nl- w ht u thc\ met t as wt do 

Dauijiur, V ojage-, an Ii.--. 
Hcliei — 2. To lay bare; diM’losr; lav open to 

View 

in \ tin thoti ► trix -t to mu r hliann with v 

Ur bj t v a>ii »ns tiij iTinn. unco tern inor< 

Milton S V , 1 MJ. 

3. Mtht., in the i)< ploytneiit of troops, to 
pose (the Siieeessive lines of formation) by the 
wheeling to right or left of the lines in front. 

Winn troop* diplo), the dilftnnt hading comp inlet 
<>i div 1 -ion-, 1 1 « , -tn 1 1 --iv elv u nearer tho-e in tin Ir rtar, 
h> marching out fmut the right or lift of the tolumu 

J'amne, Mil I.ncvc., III. Kftl 
11 . whan To remove the cover or covering 
ot si, inel lung, as the head; specifically, to take 
otT ones I 1 . 1 t ot her hend-rox erilig. 
t‘nc»ccr. tlogs and I ip Shah , I. of A., iii a *r, 

W t an fori « d to u nearer after tin 111 .tt/t/oon. 

uncovered (mi-kuv '« nil. a. 1. Not ptoxided 
with a eovei oi eovering: having no covering; 
bare ; naked ; * speriullv , hav mg no covering on 
the head I ( ’or. \i. 13. 

Tlnm x*< it tnlt*r in tin grave than t*» mew t r w ith th> 
wmmri'l liodv tin- « xtrt mil) of the skies 

Shah , la ir ill t lo*J. 
2. Not iin lnded, embraced, or eotiiprdiended. 
UUCOWl i nn-koiil' ), r. f. 1, To tlepriv e of a row I, 
as a monk — that is. to million!;, bv the figura- 
tive taking from him of his monk's cowl. — 2. 
To uneovei bv n moving or throwing bad; the 
cowl, or. l»v extension, any mulller or veil. 

Mm htaidtd, bald, t'.witd, uncon ted, shod un-hud 

/’"/* , limn lad, hi. 

I praj jeti think us friends — uncoul jour fate 

IW. riil'ii'. 

uncreate fmi-kre-at'), c. t. [< nn-- 4* mute.] 
To annihilate; deprive of existence. 

That I could un create 
Mjpclf, oi he foi got tell. 

Sfnrlaj, Tin Wt thling, 1 I 

uncreate (un-Ure-fit'), a. [< tm-i 4 mot’.] 
Uncreated. Athanasian ('nut. 
uncreated (un-kre-u'ted), o. 1. Not vet cre- 
ated. 

Misery, unrrcnbd (ill the rrime 
Of thy rebellion. Milt mi, P. I,., vi. 2tW 

God must have left them (angel h am! menl uncreated if 
not endued with liberty of mind, lloohcr, Works, II. i:t2. 
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2. Not produced by creation ; existing without 
being created. 

There is one particular and peculiar spirit, who is truly 
nml properly a person, of a true, real, and personal sub- 
sistence, not a created, hut uncreated, person, and so the 
true ami one Eternal God. 

Up. Pearson, Expos, of Creed, p. 177. 

uncreatedness (un-kre-fi'tcd-nos), n. The diar- 
aeter of being uncreated. lVatcrUtnd, Works, 
ii. 320. 

uncrediblet (un-kred'i-bl), a. Incredible. 

1 >o con. Advancement of Learning. 
Uncreditf(un-kred / it),r. t. To discredit. Fuller. 
uncreditablet (un-krcd'i-ta-bl), a. Discredit- 
aide. J. ('oilier, Short View (cd. 1098), p. 7. 
uncreditahlenesst(mi-krod / i-la-bl-nes), n. The 

character of being discreditable. Deem) of 
('hnst. Did ij. 

uncritical (un-kril'i-knl), a. 1. Not critical; 
not able or disposed to criticize; wanting in 
acuteness of judgment or critical analysis. 

We are not so rude understandciB nr uncriticaU speak- 
ers. tip. Uaudrn, Teats of the Chinch, ]>. If I. 

Statements republished by careless sub-editors, and 
readily turn pled l*j the uncritical xv ho believe all they sec 
In juliit, tlilluse ert uncoils piepoxse-vions. 

II. Sjn nc'r, l*i In. of Sociol., p. SI. 
2. Not according to the rules of just criticism; 
not intelligent from the critical point of view: 
as, an uncritical estimate. 

u Idle, therefore u c would tit fend in Its entire extent 
the general doctrine which Pistnloz/I Inattgniated. we 
think great evil liktlj to ie«ult fmin an uncritical nrep- 
tloii of Ids Hpeeitlc div let-. II. Sjh'ucer, I'.duc.it ion, p. Us. 

uncroppcd (un-kropt'), a. 1. Not cropped or 
plucked. 

A fre-li unrmpjml llmu r. Shah., All's Wi 11, v, ,*U7. 
2. Not cropped or cut, ii- the ears of a dug. 
uncross (un-kiW), r. /. [< f ni . *2 -f ,-ross t.l To 

eliaugi from a erossial position. 

Mr. Snell »m<*r»»*** d hi* It g*«, ami htnop* d 

The Centurp, XXV I. i.i!, 
uncrossed tun-krosU i, o. 1. Not crossed; not 
catieeled. 

such gain the e ip of him that inaki - *t in tine, 

V 1 1 kt • |m his lwmk uucr»*r,l 

Shnk., i'j min line, iii. *Jd. 
2. Not limit ed ns tegurds e.ishabilit v or tie- 
gotiubilit v bv eiossing: ns, nil uurro\st il eheek. 
See oiion/ clod, under duel l, n . — 3. Not 
thwarted; not opposed. 

uncrown (Iin-kmun'l, r. f. [< nn r ~ -f morn ] 1 . 
To deprive of a etoxxn; degiade from the royal 
dignity; by extension, to reduce from high dig- 
nity or preeminence. 

I’ll unrrmcn him cn ’t he long 

Sha\ . .: II. u. VI., iii. 
iTrp irr a w t Ironic l«* unrnar n tin gr« ttin-« 
of hi- prt x. tiling fat* -. Punt, I.tilj s 'I il d ii. t. 
2. To remove the crown from, 
f'ncroim hi- lit id Unhlm, Ian Id. xil !|s. 

uncrowned (un-kroumU). O. 1. Not wearing a 
crown; not having assumed the crown, as a 
sovereign prince w In* has not v et received coro- 
nation. Hence — 2. Having roval i an!; or pow - 
er without occupying the roval ofliee. 
unction (imgkVlnm), n. [<’.M i:. m uudion, mu- 

loan, < ( )F, nudum, onrlum , l\ auction = ]*r. 
undio, onenn = Sp. unnon — I'g. mono, unccdo 
= It. unjionc, < L. unchain-), a besmearing, 
anointing, < mufirr, mu/iu n , pp. unetus, smear, 
anoint: see niutumt, tout. | 1. The act of 

niiointing, smearing, or nibbing with an un- 
guent, oin! nient , or oil. 

It |th<* XXI ft! gthh > v t-ilj along the metallic' w.arp-*, ic- 
qttiriug no ion turn, ,i- Jh -unit Hint s the case. 

t’rc, hit t., IV. 

r.spicl.dl) (o) Anointing a- a -unhol of eon-t nation, 
dedit atlon, >>r appointment to mi import mt otlhi. 'I he 
pmetiee of unrtioti in t» llgloiis et r* mold d- exi-ti tl in the 
<‘liil-tl m etmiehat a Vi r> i irlj d i\. a- xx» ]] as in the.tew- 
i*l» « lunch, and ha- b* m eontinui d l«» the pre-ent time in 
the Ihiinau Calholie Gi 1 1 k, and -oiut* «*tlu i chiitihe-. In 
<*hti-tlm ii-age It lm hides tlie tint Mini of eduhuimns 
both In fore ami afti i h ipli-ni, of e mdid.vte- at t onllnu t- 
ti<»n, of the eli rgj at oidination, « »f the sick, of kings at 
tin ir CMtonation, and of xarioiis articles dt diluted to a 
neinl u-e. The pr.ietiee I- not eontinui d In 1‘mti-t.iiit 
chut eln s. See chrixia, ami /n*fi/ nil (under oi7) 

Tliel make hut on f/nri»mi»,xx ban theh’ti-tcuc t’hlldini. 

Mandi I'ille, Tjax el-, j*. 19. 
The Pixlnc unction «if thy Holy Spit it. 

Thmnai d Ixemjii*, Imlt. of Chiist (trails.), Hi. 19. 
S>r .rlhing . . . hlioiiM dishonour ami piofaue in him* 
pelf that priestly unction and cleigy-rlght xx hereto (’hi 1st 
hath entitled ldm. Milton, ('liiircli-Govennnent, ii. 9. 
(f») Anointing ft*r inidie.il purposes 
. Applying only a warm napkin to the place, after the unc- 
tion mid frieaee. //. Junum, Volponc, ii. 

He paid great attention to the health of body and mind, 
using unction ami the hath often. 3 feoff, Tablets, p 11.7. 


unculled 

2. That which is used for anointing; an un* 
guont; anointment; a salve. 

. With (Ids plaster 
And this unction do I master 
All the fester’d ill that may 
Give him grief another day. 

Fletcher , Faithful Shepherdess, iv. 2. 
Jlenco — 3. Anything that is soothing or leni- 
tive. 

Lay not that flattering unction to your soul. 

That not your trespass, hut my madness speaks. 

Shah., Hamlet, iii. 4. 145. 

4. In speech, that quality in the words used, 
tone of expression, or mode of address which 
excites devotion, fervor, tenderness, sympathy, 
and the like in the hearer; especially, those 
qualities which induce religious fervor and ten- 
derness. 

Its diction [tho Jliblu’s], . . . when temperately and 
holier ly used, imparts an unction to a religious discourse 
which notiiing else can supply, 

11. Hall, Review of Foster’s Essays. 

5. Emotional warmth; gush; specifically, sim- 
ulated fervor, devotion, or sympathy; eounter- 
teited sentiment; nauseous sentimentality. 

The delightful equivoque and miefem of the passage in 
Farquhar. Ilazlitt. 

Lining us liy ntoi ies old, 

With a comic unction told. 

Whittier, To my old Schoolmaster. 
Unction Of tho Elck, a saeiament or rite in which sick 
persons are nnoititid with oil. In the Greek Church it is 
administered to sick pit sons xx hither In danger of death 
or not. (Sec ruclulaion.) In the Roman Catholic Church 
it is adinlni-tt n d onlj to tho former class, and is known, 
since the twelfth century, as extreme or last miction. In 
this church the body of tin* sick person is anointed by a 
pi lest xvitli const crated olive-oil, in the flgme of a cross, 
on the exes, crus, no-tr il«, mouth, the palms of the hands, 
and the soles of the feet. The oil must he consecrated 
by a bi-hop, ext ept In cases of extreme necessity, when a 
j»iir-t inaj rtcclvc t -pedal power from the I’ope to cun- 
M elate it. 

linctiousf (imgk'slms), n. An obsolete variant 
of unctuous. Jl. .Ionian, Every Man out of his 
Humour, iv. *1. 

unctiousnesst (ungk'.sbus-nes), n. An obsolete 
variant of unclnoiusut -s*. 

As if the sappe thrriof had a tire-feeding uuctioiuncc* 
then In. I'ulbr , Worthit s, Wunx iekshlre. 

unctuosity (ungk-tfi-osq.ti), [< y. onduosii » 

= Sp . iintnn\utml = ]V. nnetuu'.ufmb = If. un- 
fi/os/fd, < ML. * nnctuo\itn(t-)\', < ^IL. nnctuouu, 
unctuous: set* iiudimiii.] Unctuousne^s. /in\ 
T. .ttlmn'i. Works, I. 17. 

unctuous (ungk ' tfi-us), a. [< V. ondunis = 
Sp. nnluoso = ! ’g. unchumo = It . unluosn. < ]UL. 
unctuosu s. greasy, oily, < L. nnrtus, a smearing, 
anoint ing, ML. also ointment, < inup rc , umjiu rc, 
pp. nn chi'., smear, anoint : see unction , uinjiu m/.] 

1. Of tlie nature of or resembling an unguent 
c»r ointment ; greasy; oily; fat ;-soapy. 

Ingnit* ful man, w it h lii(tioii-h dninghts 
And mor-t Is unctuou*, gn a-i - his pure miml. 

Shah., T. of A., iv. Ik 

2. Having a greasy, nilv, or soapy feel when 
rubbed or touehed by the fingers — a eliarac- 
tcristic of steatite, tale, serpentine, and other 
magnesian minerals, due to tlie magnesia 
which they contain. — 3. Having or character- 
ised by unetion: tending to religious fervor; 
especially, falsely or a fleet oil ly fervid, devo- 
tional, emotional, gushing, or the like; exces- 
sively bland or suave, 

A tpiaki r could not be draw n w itlioiit being caricatured 
int<* nn unctwun lo^ue. 

./. A-htnu, soehd Life in Reign of (pit in Anne, II. i;>$. 

He at tli - t knit id- In oxx ; tin n smih d w i Mi more unc- 
tuom benlgnlt) thin txtr. //furf/iorfK'pSftenthililt^vHi. 
Unctuous sucker. See M/dcr, l (</)(::). 
imctuously (ungk'tiVus-li), mlc. In an unctu- 
ous manner; with uiietuousness. 
unctuousness (ungk'tu-us-nes), II. The state 
of being unctuous, in any sense, 
uncturet (ungk'tur), n. [ME. nurture. < L. unc- 
l urn, an anointing, < mu/irc , uuijiurc, ]ip. unc- 
tu anoint : see unction , mujiu nt. | An unguent. 

For slurp idiorne make nurture of lupjnc. 

Fallntlitcf, Hucbondiic (H. E. T. s.), p. lf> 3 . 

uncuckoldedt (un-kuk'fd-ded), a. Not made 
a cuckold. 

It is a deadly f-orrow to behold u foul ka.iv c uncucloldcd. 

Shah., A. and <*., 1. l*. 70. 
uncular (ung'ku-Ijir), a. [< uncle, after avun- 
cular.] Of or pertaining (o an unde; avuncu- 
lar. [Humorous.] 

The grave Don owned the soft impeachment, relented 
at once, and clapped the > cuing gentleman in the Welling- 
ton trouseis to ids unrulnr and rather angular breast. 

lie Quince;/, Spanish Nun, vi. (Danes.) 

unculled (mi-kuld'). «. 1. Not gathered. — 2. 
Not separated; not selected. 



unculled 
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undefouled 


The green ear, and the yellow sheaf, 
rnrvK'd, :is came to hand. Milton, P. L. t xi. 43G. 

unculpablet (un-Lurpa-bl), a. Inculpable, 
uncultf (un-knlt a. “[< un- 1 + * C ult, < L. cul- 
t" pi-. cultivate: see cult, n. Cf. in- 

Uncultivated; rude; illiterate, 
cultivable ( un-kiil' ti-va-bl), a. Not capa- 
1 • * f being tilled or cultivated. Hawthorne , 
t ■' < laic Romance, p: 155. 
uncultivated (un-knl'ti-va-ted). Not culti- 
v..*« d. ::: any ^ensc of that word, 
uucultnret \ un-kul'tur), n. Neglect or want of 
, r « ' i- • tf ion. Bp. Hall, On Ps. evii. 34. 

tiTicur./t; ‘ r*. . ME. uncomheren ; < un- 2 4* nim- 
' ' t • ■ ::om encumbering. 

UT. cumber'd i.’-kum'bcrd), a. Uncncum- 

b* ’ ' ' i>. To John Driden, 1. IS. 

uncur.uir.c* iri-kun'ing), «. [< ME. uncun ning, 
■ > . r >ronnynge, unkonnyngc , oncon- 

/ ' ; ' —cunning, tj.] Lack of knowledge 

o- ignorance. Chaucer. 
uncuuningr (un-kun'ing), a. [< ME. unconnynf j, 
■*’ ' n •« rrurvjNNtiirfc, unconnand , unkunand, 
” ' )'•>’;<. un- 1 4* cunning, u.] Unknowing; 
j_.. .»>;»] ,t ; diill. 

llil^e portouis hen t/nfronnj/w/c everemo. 

C/mucer, Troiltis, v. 1139. 

uncunningnesst (un-kun'ing-nes), n. [< ME. 
f . /<>nnyrg nr -ve ; < uncunning, a., 4- -;»✓*.>?<}.] Ull- 
hnmvinirnes** ; ignorance. 

o word For other mjght take liy lachcsse, 

Or p<.ra (lent ure by vnconninigncs**. 

Horn, of Partniay (K. E. T. S.), 1. 12. 

tmcurablet ( un-kur'n-bl), a. [< ME. unenrahil; 
< in - 1 4- curable.] Incurable. 

An < !il man nrd a yong woman to content is vncurable 
Balers Book (E. E. T. S.) t p. 87. 

uncurb able (un-kOr'hn-bl), a. Not capable of 
b-ii.t: curbed or checked. 

So rnm.h vnenrbibh. Shak., A. and C., ii. 2. G7. 

uncurbed t'un-kerbd'), a. Not curbed, in any 
Sf u^o <>f that word. 

With flunk and with uncurbed plainness 
1< 11 ir tv Dauphin's mind. Shak., Hen. V., i. 2. 244. 

uncurious • un-ku'ri-us). a. 1. Not curious or 
inquisitive; incurious; lacking curiosity. 

1 wnul \ h t m> correspondents know that I have not 
h-f n e >> vwerwu* a Spectator as not to have seen Prince 
Eusrene. Steele, Spectator, No. 340. 


The wary ploughman, on the mountain’s brow, 
Undams his watery stores. 

Dryden, tr. of Georgies, i. 157. 

undashed (un-dasht'), «. Not dashed; not 
frightened or alarmed; undaunted. 

Yet stands he stiff, undashed, unterrifled. 

Daniel, Civil Wars, vi. 

undate (un'dat), a. [< L. undatus, pp. of un- 
dare, rise in waves, < unda, a wave: see ound, 
undulate.] 1. Wavy ; having a waved surface. 
Cones.- — 2. In hot., same as undulate. 

undated 1 (un-da'ted), a. [< un- 1 4- dated.] Not 
dated ; having no date : as, an undated letter or 
bill. 

undated 2 (un'dii-ted), a. [f undated -cd 2 .] 1. 
Having a waved surface; rising and falling in 
waves toward the margin, as a leaf; waved. 
Also undatc. — 2. I 11 her., same as unde. — 3. In 
hot., same as undulate. 

undaunted (un-dun 'ted), a. Not daunted ; not 
subdued or depressed by fear; bold; fearless; 
intrepid. 

By that Tow r-tcaring stroak I vnderstand 
Til* vndaunted strength of the Ditiine right hand. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 2. 

The Indian holds his course, silent, solitary, but un- 
daunted, through the boundless bosom of the wilderness. 

Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 351. 

undauntedly (un-diin'ted-li), adv. I 11 an un- 
daunted manner; boldly; intrepidly. 

A good conscience will make a mnn undauntedly confi- 
dent. Bp. II nil , Contemplations, II. 170. 

undauntedness (un-diiu'ted-nes), h. Boldness; 
fearless bravery ; intrepidity. Boyle. 

undawning (un-dn'ning), a. Not yet dawn- 
ing; not showing tho dawn; not growing light. 

Thou [winter] hold’st the sun 
A prisoner in the yet undaxening east. 

- Coicpcr , Task, Iv. 130. 

undd (un'dii), a. [< F. ondc: sec oundy.] In her., 
wavy: noting a heraldic line 
such as separates two parts of 
the field, or a bearing from the 
field, and also of an ordinary, 
as a fosse or bend. 

undeadlinesst (un-ded'li-ncs), 

11 . [< ME. undccdlincsse , un- 

dend finesse, undcthlicncssc ; < un- 
dcadly 4- -a<vs\] Incapability of dying; im- 
mortalitv. 
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2. Not curious, odd, or strange. 

Tic U'bkd im nnny particulars not uncurious con- 
cern!!. g tli_- manner of taking an audience. 

Steele, Spectator, No. 310. 

uncurl (un-b'-rl'), v. [< un- 2 4- curl.] I. trans. 
To change from a curled condition or form; 
.straight'-n out, as something which is curled. 

Tin* lien u neurit his angrj* mane. Dryden. 

II. intrant. I'o lose its curl; come out of 
curl; become straight, as a lock of hair. ShaJ:., 
Tit. And., ii. 3. 34. 

uncurset (un-kors'), v. t. [< un- 2 -f curse.] To 
fiee from any execration; revoke a curse on. 
Shnl\. Iiich. II., iii. 2. 137. [Karo.] 
uncurtain ( un-ker'tan), v. t. [< un-- 4- curtain.] 
To remove 01 withdraw a curtain from; lienee, 
to dix'lo*-'* ; i‘veal; unveil, 
uncus ' luigM.n**), n.; pi. unci (un's!). [NL.,<L. 
unto , ?i hook, barb; cf. uncus, hooked, curved. 
Tb'iif e t'n*u-, a dune , ad unco us, etc.] 1. Tho 
bool -lik« anterior extremity of tiic uncinntc 
corivobitiun <if the brain. — 2. In entom., tlie 
beak-lik»* ne--ial prolongation of the eighth ab- 
dominal segment of lepidopterous insects. It 
forms no pro],r*r part of the organs ancillary to 
generation, — 3. Tho head, hook, or comb of 
tin* malleolus or lateral tooth of the mastax of 
a wheel-animalcule. — 4. I 11 hot., a hook, 
uncustomable (un-kus'tum-a-hl), a. Not sub- 
ject to «’m-toins duties : as, uhcustomahlc goods. 
Jw)>. Jjit t. 

uncustomed f mi-ktis'tuind), a. Not subjected 
to customs or duty ; also, not having paid duty 
or been charged with customs ; smuggled. 

On<* of tla m {Zacynthusinm), at our being here, pursued 
n p'»or sailer for ottering but to carry a little bag of Cur- 
ran 1 aboard uncustomed, and killed him. 

Sandys, Travalles (1052), p. 0. 

I lit Inn lug or selling uncustomed goods. 

X. A. I lev., CXLIII. 2S2. 


King of kyngis and Lord of lordis, . . . which aloono 
hatli under dlym.ise. Wyclif, 1 Tim. vi. 10. 

undeadlyt (nn-dcd'li), a. [< "ME. undecdli, nn- 
dcdlic, < AS. undcddlic (s= G. uutotlich = Dan. 
udddchg) ; 11 s un-l + deadly (deathly).] Not sub- 
ject to death; immortal. Wyclif, I Tim. i. 17. 

undeaf (un-def'), r. t. [< mi-2 4- deaf.] To free 
from deafness; restore tho sense of hearing to. 
[Bare.] 

My death’s sad tale may yet nmftyi/his car. 

Shak., Rich. II., ii. 1. 10. 

undeceivable (un-do-se'va-bl), a. 1. Not capa- 
ble of being deceived; not subject to deception. 

This sure anchor of our undeceivable hope. 

Bp. Ball, Letters concerning Falling away from Grace. 

2. Incapable of deceiving; undoceitful. J. 
Hayward. 

undeceive (un-de-sev'), v. t. [< un- 2 + deceive.] 
To freo from deception, cheat, fallacy, or mis- 
take ; open olio’s eyes. 

Tills confirmed mo In iny opinion, and I was just going 
to leave him, when one of the natives . . . undertook to 
undeceive me. Cook, Second Voyage, ii. 2. 

Wounded, undeceived, quivering with pain as ho was, 
his heart still yearned after her. 

Mrs. Oliphant, Poor Gentleman, xlvii. 

undeeencyt(un-do'sen-si), n. Indecency. Jcr . 
Taylor, Holy Dying, iv. $ 5. 

undecennary (uu-dc-sen'a-ri), a. [< L. undccim, 
eleven (< units, one. 4 (fccctn, ten); after tho 
analogy of decani aryl.] Eleventh; occurring 
once in every period of eleven years. 

undecennial (un-do-sen'i-al), a. [< L. undccim , 
eleven; after the analogy of decennial.] Be- 
longing or relating to a period of eleven years; 
occurring or observed every eleven years, or 
every eleventh year; as, an undecennial festi- 
val. 

undecentt (un-de'sent), a. Indecent; unsuit- 
able; unbecoming. 


uncut (nn-kut'), a. Not cut; specifically, in 
bookbinding, not trimmed across the holts; hav- 
ing the full margin of tho untrimmed sheets. 
If the bolts have been opened with a paper-knife without 
waste of mat gin, the book is said to be opened, but is un- 
cut. 

undam (un-dam'), v. t. [< un- 2 4* dam 1 .] To 
free from a dam, mound, or obstruction. [Raro.] 
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Fie, madam, how undercut ’tis for you, 

So far unlike yourself, to be seen thus 
In th’ open streets! 

Beau, and FI., Custom of tho Country, iii. 6. 
undecentlyt (un-do'sent-li), adv. Indecently. 
Abp. Laud , Hist. Church of Oxford, p. 61. 
undecidable (un-de-si'dn-bl), a. Incapable of 
being decided, settled, or solved. [Rare.] 


There is hardly a greater and more undecidable problem 
in natural theology. South, Sermons, III. vi. 

undecidet (un-de-sid'), v. t. [< un- 2 + decide.] 
To reverse a decision concerning. 

To undecide the late concluded act they held for vain. 

Daniel, Civil Wars, vii. 

xindecided (un-de-si'ded), a. 1. Not decided 
or determined; not settled. 

Long undecided lasts the airy strife. 

J. Philips, Blenheim. 

2. Not having one’s mind made up or one’s pur- 
pose fixed; irresolute. 

So doubted he, and, undecided yet, 

Stood drawing forth his falchion huge. 

Cotoper, Iliad, i. 

undecidedly (un-de-si'ded-li), adv. In an un- 
decided manner ; irresolutely. H. Spencer , Data 
of Ethics, p. 125. 

undecimole (un-des'i-mol), n. In music, a group 
of eleven notes to he performed in the time of 
eight. Compare decimole , triplet, etc. 

unde ciphera ole (un-de-si'fer-a-bl), a. Inde- 
cipherable. Chesterfield . 

undecisive (un-de-sl'siv), a. Indecisive. Glan- 
ville. 

undeck (un-dek'), v. t. [< un- 2 + deck 1 .] To 
divest of ornaments or dress. Shak., Rich. II., 
iv. 1. 250. 

undecked (un-dekt'), a. 1. Not decked; not 
adorned. — 2. Not having a deck: as, an un- 
decked vessel or barge. 

undeclinable (un-de-kli'na-bl), a. 1. In gram., 
indeclinable. — 2f. ’ Not to be declined or 
avoided. 

I have shown how blameless the Lord Keeper was, and 
that the offence on his part was undeclinable. 

Bp. Ilaclcet, Abp. Williams, p. 107. 

undeclined (un-de-klmd'), a. If. Not deviat- 
ing ; not turned from the right way. 

His undcclined ways precisely kept. 

Sandy 8, Paraphrase of Job. 

2. Not having cases marked by different ter- 
minations: as, a noun undcclined. 

undecomposable (un-de-kom-po'za-bl), a. Not 
admitting decomposition; that cannot be de- 
composed. H. Spencer . 

undeeded (un-de'ded), a. 1. Not signalized 
by any groat deed or action. [Rare.] 

My sword with an unbatter’d edge 
I sheathe again, undeeded. 

Shak., Macbeth, v. 7. 20. 
2. Not transferred by deed : as, undeeded land. 

undefaced (un-de-fast'), a. Not defaced; not 
deprived of its form ; not disfigured. 

ilrcsshe, vndefacedc, <fc in fyno hew. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 8730. 

Ho was Ills Maker’s image undefaced. Coleridge. 

undefatigablet (un-do-fat'i-ga-bl), a. Indefati- 
gable. 

undefeasible (un-de-fe'zi-hl), a. Indefeasible. 
J. Udall, On Luke xxii. 

undefecated (un-dof'e-kii-ted), a. Not defe- 
cated; not oloared from dregs or impurities; 
unrefined; thick. 

Mine was pure, simple, undefecated rage. 

Godwin, Mandeville, ii. 116. (Davies.) 

undefiled (un-do-fild'), a. Not made unclean or 
impure; unsullied; uncorrupted; unpolluted; 
unimpaired; immaculate; innocent. Ps. cix. 3. 

undefinable (un-de-fi'na-bl), a. Not definable, 
in any souse ; indefinable : as, the undefinable 
hounds of space. 

Why simple ideas are undefinable is that, the several 
terms of a definition signifying several ideas, they can all 
by no means represent an idea which lias no composition 
at all. Locke, Human Understanding, iii. 4. 

undefine (un-de-fin' ), i>. i. [< un- 2 + define.] To 
rouder something indefinite ; confound or con- 
fuse definitions. [Rare.] 

In fact, their application to logic, or any other subject, 
is hereafter only to undefine and to confuse. 

Sir TT. Hamilton. 

undefined (un-de-find'), a. 1. Not defined or 
explained; not described by definition or ex- 
planation. 

Obscure, doubtful, undefined words. Locke. 

2. Not having limits distinctly marked or seen ; 
not definitely limited; indefinite. 

An undefined, undefinable, ideal responsibility to tho 
public judgement 

D. Webster, Speech, Senate, May 7, 1834. 

Undefined and undefinable rights. 

Loivcll, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 107. 

undefouledt (un-do-fould'), a. [ME., < un- 1 + 
(Irfnulert.'j Umlofiled; immaculate. 

Moder of God, and Virgin undefouled. 

Chaucer, Mother of God, 1. L 



un deify 

undeify (un-de'i-fi), v. t . ; pret. and pp. un dei- 
fied, ppr. undci fifing. [< «w- 2 + deify.] To re- 
duce from the state of deity; deprive of the char- 
acter or qualities of a god; deprive of the honor 
duo to a god. Addison, Spectator, No. 73. 
undelectable (un-de-lek'tn-bl), a. Not delect- 
able or pleasant. Sterne. Tristram Sliandv, iii. 
209. 

nndelegated ( un-del 'o-gii-ted), a. Not dele- 
gated; not deputed; not granted. 

Your assumption ot undelegated power. 

liurlce, Rev. in France. 

undeliberate ( un-de-lib *o-rat), a. Not deliber- 
ate. Loivcll , Agassiz, iii. 1. 
undelighted (un-de-ll'ted), a. Not delighted; 
not well pleased. 

The fiend 

Saw, undelighted, all delight. 

Milton, P. L., tv. 2SG. 

undelightful (im-do-Ht'ful), a. Not giving de- 
light or great pleasure. 

undemocratize (un-de-mok'rn-tiz), r. t. To 
render undemocratic. [Rare.] 

Its consequence was to undemocratize the Democratic 
party, and secure its final defeat. 

X. A. Re v , CXXIII. 255. 
undemonstrable (un-dd-inon'stra-bl), a. Inde- 
monstrable. Hooker, liecles. Polity, v. $ 9. 
undemonstrative (un-diMiion'etra-tiv), a. Not 
demonstrative or given io excited or strong ex- 
pression of feeling; reserved, from modesty, 
diffidence, or policy: as, an undemonstrative 
person ; undemonstratirt manners, 
undeniable (un-do-m'n-bl), a . 1. Incapable 
of being denied ; indisputable; evidently true; 
as, undeniable evidence; bis ability is uutltm- 
abh. — 2. Decidedly and unmistakably good ; 
excellent. [Colloq.] 

The daylight, furnished gmtl«, was certainly "undeni- 
able" in its quality. 7V ipiincey, Roman Meal a. 

Wise dhscntiiip matrons were dhlded between fear 
lest their sons should want to many her, and resentment 
that she nhould trial tho=c undeniable young men with a 
distant icon* George Eliot, IVIix Holt, vi. 

= Syn. 1. Indubitable, Incontrovertible, unquestionable, 
incontestable. 

undeniableness (mi-<lc;-ni'n-l>l-nos), w. Tlio 
character of being umlonintilo. Vine tern th Crn- 
turji , XXII. -104. 

undeniably (un-ilo-m'n-lili), adr. So plainly 
to admit of no contradiction ordonial ; indis- 
putably. Lm-I.c, Human I'ndcrstaiiding, iv. 11. 
undenominational (nii-dc-noin-i-nft'slipn-al), 
it. Not dcnomiimtional; not ]icrtainingt6ii(l<-- 
nomimition ; not professing tlio tends of it de- 
nomination ; not in tlio interests of or confined 
to any denomination ; imseetnrinti : as, mi mi- 
itciwiniimtiuiml charity or society. 

undenominationalism (un-de-nom-i-nfi'shpn- 
iil-izin), n. The absence of deiiomiimtionnlisin, 
or of denomimitiomil tenehing. 

The Ihlucntfon Act of 1-70 practically cstnlilblica n new 
rcllKlon, uiiilenoiniiialwiiali.iii, tor the etimcntan- scliisil* 
of tile country Cuntctnj.irarii Her., f.IV. (ilf*. 

undepartablet (un-di}-niir'tn-l>l), n. [MR., < 
"»-* + ill jiurtabli .] That cannot lie parted 
from; inseparable. 

No wys man ne may duwtenf undejiartable peyneof the 
shrewts. Chaucer, Boethius, |v prusc 3. 

undependable (un-de-pen'da-bl), a. Not de- 
pendable. 

undependingt (un-do-pen'ding), a. Not de- 
pendent ; independent. 

We may confidently conclude it never w ill he otherwise 
while they nre thus upheld undejtending un the Chinch, 
on which alone they anciently depended* 

Milton, Touching Hirelings. 

undepraved (tm-de-prnvd'), a. Not depraved 
or corrupted. V. Knox, Essays. No. 70. 
undepreciated (un-dc-prO'phi-a-tcd), a. Not 
depreciated or lowered in value: as, undepre- 
ciated bank-notes. 

undepressed (mi-de-prcst'), o. 1. Not pressed 
down; not lowered; not sunk below the surface. 
One hillock, ye may note, is small and low, 

Sunk almost to the level of the plain 
By weight of time : the others, undc]>rex*rd. 

Wordnmrlh, Excursion, vi. 

2. Not depressed, dejected, or cast down. 
Disarmed hut undepressed. Byron, Tho Corsair, Bt. 8. 
undeprived (un-de-prlvd'), a. Not deprived, 
stripped, or dispossessed of any property, right, 
or tho like ; not divested bv authority. Dry- 
den, Character of a Good Parson, 
under (un'd6r), prep, and adv. [< ME. under, 
undur, undir, nndyr, under, < AS. under = OS. 
undar = OFries. under, under = D. ondcr = 
MLG. under, LG. under, miner = OIIG. untar, 
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under, MHG. G. untcr, under, among, = Icol. 
undir = Sw. Dan. under = Goth, undar, under; 
perhaps akin to L. infra, below, inferus, lower 
(soo infra-, inferior ), = Skt. adhara, lower, ad- 
ha s, bolow; less prob. connected to L. inter, 
between, among, = Oscau antcr, under, within.] 

1. prep. 1. Bolow; beneath: expressing posi- 
tion with reference to that which is above, 
whether in immediate contact or not, or which 
towers aloft, surmounts, covers, or overtops; 
ns, all under heaven ; under tho earth or the sen; 
under tho surface; under tho table; to take 
shelter under a treo; to live under tho same 
roof; to hide a tiling under a heap of straw; 
to hide one's light under n bushel; to overhear 
a conversation under one’s windows. 

It Imppcd hym to ride 
In nl tills cure under n forest side. 

Chaucer, Wife of Bath’s Tnlc, 1. 181. 

Under the churche of tho sayd Syon is the sepulture or 
bcrynll of propheto nnd kynge of Israeli. 

Sir H, (suylfordc, Tylprymage, p. 20. 

Under these palaces was the private enclosed port of 
the Kings, . . . where the Turks, till within this fifty 
years, obliged all foreign Bhips to ride, not suffering them 
to nnchor under the castle, ns they do at present. 

Pocockc, Description of the Bast, I. G. 

They clambered the ascent to the castle in Bilencc, nnd 
arrived um/rr the dark shadow of Its towers w Ithout being 
discovered. Irring, Gronndn, p. ho. 

The citi7cnn beheld with anxiety the encampment of 
this formidable force under their wnlK 

Prescott, Ferd. nnd Isa., II. 14. 
Whereon n hundred Rtately beeches grew. 

And here and there great hollies under them. 

Tennyvim, Pelleas nnd r.ttnrre. 

2. In or at a place, point, or position that is 
lower thnnj'furtlier (town tlmn; immediately 
below: ns, to hit a man unthr the belt ; to have 
pains under the arms. 

The spear smote him under the fifth rib. 2 Sam. II. 23. 
lie most hnppily 
Shot him under ids collnr-bonc. 

.Sir Jiu/rrir Burton (Child’s Ballads, VII. 207). 

3. In the position or state of, or while bearing, 
supporting, sustaining, receiving, sufTering, un- 
dergoing, or tho like; ns, to sink under a load; 
to act undtr great excitement. 

Fainting under 
The pleasing punishment. 

Shak., C. of Ik, I. 1. 40. 

The remedy which you alkdgc |a the very disease we 
groan under. Milton, Church-Government, I. <k 

M> Lord Sommers thought of me last year for ttie BMi- 
oprickof Waterford; so my I/»rd ITnddent may now think 
on me for that of Cork, if the incumbent dyes of the 
spotted f caver he Is now under. 

Strip, in F.llh’a I.lt. Letters, p. 313. 

Next, when he was trembling In prayer under n fear that 
no word of God could help him, thin part of a sentence 
darted In iijmui him, "My grace Is sufficient.* 1 

Southey, Life of Bunyan, p. 31. 

4. Inferior to in point of rank, dignity, social 
position, or the like. 

It wan too great an honour for any man under a duke. 

Add if on. 

No person umbra diviner can with any prospect of vera- 
city conduct a correRpon deuce at such nn nnu'n length. 

Ijfiuib, Distant CorresjK)mients. 

5. Inferior to or less than, with respect to num- 
ber, amount, quantity, value, age, etc.; falling 
short of ; in or to a less degree than ; honce, at, 
for, or with less than: ns, it cannot be bought 
untie r >20. 

Gold ami Rilver, whereof money is made, they do po use 
as none of t lit m doth more esteem It than the a cry nature 
of the thing deserved. And then, who dotli not plainly see 
how fur it I s um/rr iron? as without the which men can 
no better live than without fire nnd water. 

Sir T. More, I'topln (tr. by Robinson), li. 0. 
Three nones lie dying left, all under age. 

Sjtenrrr, F. Q., II. x. 01. 

Medicines take effect sometimes um/rr ami sometimes 
above the natural proportion of their \irtue. 

Hooker, I’oclcs. Polity. 

There are several hundred parishes In Bnglnml under 
twenty pounds a year. Sirift. 

G. Of sounds, inferior to, in pitch. — 7. Sub- 
ject to. (a) In a position of submission or subordina- 
tion to. 

At this court In the third month Passnconnwny, the 
chief sachem of Mcrhnack, nnd his Bonn came nnd sub- 
mitted themselves nnd their people and Innds tinder our 
jurisdiction. Winthrop, Illst. New Bnglnml, II. 203. 

One who by his own act places himself under authority 
cannot make conditions about his submission. 

Pufcy, Eirenicon, p. 107. 
(6) Liable or exposed to: ns, um/rr tiro; under tho pen- 
alty of fine or imprisonment. 

Under pain of greater displeasure, wo must rest con- 
tented. Hooker, Bccles. Polity, 

(e) Subject to tho government, rule, command, direction, 
orders, guidance, or Instruction of: ns, to serve under 


under 

Wellington ; I studied under him ; to Bit under a favorite 
preacher. 

And als moche takethe the Amyrnlle be him allone as 
nlle the other Souldyours linn undre hym. 

Mandcville, Travels, p. 38. 
Happy are they, and onely they, that are vnder this glori- 
ous and gracious Souereigntic : insomuch that I nccompt 
all those abiects that be not hir subjects. 

Lyly, Euphues and his England, p. 454. 
U nder which king, Bezonian ? Speak or die 1 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., v. 3. 118. 
According to the usual custom, the great caravan, under 
the conduct of the governor of Jerusalem, set out for the 
river Jordan on Easter Monday. 

Pococke, Description of tho East, II. 30. 
Under him w r crc many good and sound scholars bred. 

Lamb, Clirist’s Hospital, 
(d) Subject to the influence oroperation of; actuated by. 

The Priests and Lcvltes, a Tribe, were of a far different 
Constitution from this of our Ministers under the Gospel. 

Milton, Touching Hirelings. 
I shall, In the first place, take care of one who is under 
the most subtle species of pride that I have observed In 
my whole experience. Steele, Tatler, No. 127. 

8. In accordance with; in conformity with: as, 
to soil out under the rule. 

no Bpeakcs vnder rule and prescription, and dare not 
shew’ ills teeth without MachinucU. 

Bp. Earle, Micro-cosmogrnphic, A too idly rescru'd Man. 

Wo have . . . spent some time in hearing both parties, 
concerning tlio hounds of those patents under which 
yourselves nnd the other governments do claim. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, II. 337. 
The commentators and lawyers have agreed that, under 
these circumstances, the marriage must he dissolved. 

E. IF. Lane, Modem Egyptian*, I. 121. 

9. Bound by: as, to bo under bonds, or a vow. 

The greater part of mankind is slow of npprehension ; 

nnd therefore, in many cases, under a necessity of seeing 
with other men’s eyes. South, Sermons. 

10. In : with reference to circumstances. 

To those that live 

Under thy care, good rules nnd patterns give. 

Denham, Of Prudence. 
I maun ho hound to a foreign laud, 

And now I’m under hiding. 

Sir James the Bone (Child's Ballads, III. 74). 
I found the knight under Ids butler’s hands, who always 
shaves him. Addition, Sir Roger in Westminster Abbey. 

11. In: with reference to category, division, 
section, class, etc.: as, to treat several topics 
undt r one head. 

U nder the double capacity of a poet and a divine. 

Felton, On the Clnsslcks. 
The lower ldunt-hended summit which we had learned 
to detest under the name of Mount Avron. 

Forbes, Ex. of War, II. 17C. 

12. In course of: as, to be under treatment, 
or under discussion. — 13. In the form or stylo 
of; by tho appearance or show of; with the 
character, designation, pretense, pretext, or 
cover of. 

But I do nduertyne you to lyne your Iaekct rnr/rrthis 
fa«s)iyon ormaner. Babecs Book (Ik E. T. S.), p. 247. 
lie thoght his falshcd to feyne, r tulur faire wordes, 

And his cautel* to colour vnder eoynt spcchc. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 11400. 
It Is one of his most crafty nnd subtle assaults to send 
his warriors forth under the badge of God. 

Latimer, Misc. Selections. 
We read that Kluges A* Princes haitc written great vol- 
umes and publlsht them vnder their owne regall titles. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. I’oesie, p. 10. 
Whnsoeiterrm/rr one name or pneslepayeth three pound 
in ready money shall receluc six shillings and eight pence. 
Quoted in C<r;>f. John Smith’s True Travels, II. 25. 
Art is here represented under the person of Vulcan. 

Bacon, Physical Tables, v., Expl. 

14. During tlio time or existence of: said es- 
pecially of rulers aud their period of rule: as, 
Christ suffered under Pontius Pilate; the Ar- 
mada was destroyed under tho reign of Eliza- 
beth: tho American revolution broke out un- 
der tho administration of Lord North. 

The remainder of the demesne was sold under the com- 
monwealth. S. Doiecll, Taxes in England, II. 28. 

15. With tlio sanction, authorization, permis- 
sion, or protection of: ns, under favor; under 
leave; under protection, etc. 

Under whose countenance wo steal. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., i. 2. 33. 
Under favour, there aro other materials for a common- 
wealth besides stark lovo nnd kindness. Jeremy Collier. 
[The preposition under In adverbial phrases often coalesces 
with its noun to form nn adverb, from which the adjective 
or noun mny ho derived : as, under ground, y underground, 
adv., y underground, rr. ; under hand, y underhand, adv., > 
underhand, a.; so underboard, underearth, underfoot, etc. 
Such forms nre not truo compounds, but aro coalesced 
phrases, like aground, aboard, afoot , etc.] 

Note under ban dt. Seo note f.— Under a cloud. See 
e/om/l.— Under arms, armed and equipped for military 
or naval service. — Under bare poles. Sccbarek. — Un- 
der cloudt, conviction, correction, etc. See the nouns. 



under 

— Under cover, protected from the enemy’s fire. Sec 
ro-rri.— Under fire, 'xposed to the enemy’s fire: ns, a 
general nfiicer should not be under fire when it can be 
avoided. 

No nrm knows precisely how he will behave in battle 
until 1 “ has been underfire. The Century, XXXVI. 240. 
Under foot, (at) Under the real value. 

T > .M r< mie lands which his mother, the Lady Ann Her* 
“* i .rebated, ns appears, by the deeds made to her by 
t! f r mv, which I can show; and might have held more, 
r 1 grandfather «obl underfoot at an under value in 

• *' '« 'i*h, and might have been recovered by my father 
i "rand father suffered him. 

r,t Ur} h rf of Chcrburn, Life (ed. Howells), p. 24. 
1 ' > ” d to sell their means (be it lands or 

** * • ' Bacon, Usury <Vd. 1S84). 

i I'. • r * • • f 1 : ; dion. 

■ i r * tl • " bile and proud of his new Victorie, 

’ * " " * 1 !*•»> ’u cs now tinder foot. 

Milton, Hist. Eng., vi. ( 
(a '■ ‘.dr < th umkr the bow: said of an anchor when 
tb* t i , .•> ti]i mu! down.— Under goret. See gore-.— 
Under ground, Ik low the surface of the ground. — Un- 
c! r r hatches. hatchi.— Under metal, the position 

t ' • gun v lien tlm muzzle is depressed below the line 
■f . but r.\i c . — Under nightt, in the nicht; secretly; 

• l • b t.rx !\. 

L t it mu t r be said that a daughter of thine 
Was married to a lord under ninht. 

Th ' Douglas Tragedy (Child’s 15.dlad«, II. 110). 
Under one’s hand, signature, or seal. Fee Aanrf.— 
Under one’s nose. See Under one’s wing, 

nr '.—Under sail Se»*«n7i. 

Braver ships never 
Were seen undertint 

Wimrin of Cate* (Child's Ballads, VII. 124). 
Under the (one's) belt, in one’s stomach. [Slang.] 

Tl.<v gnt m*. down to Clorihugh’s, and there we sat bill- 
ing, nil I Ind a f.iii tappit under mu belt. 

Scott, Ony Mannering, xxvlx 
Under the breath. See breath. — Under the harrow. 
S* e l 7 rr a Under the or one’s Ice {nau*.), to the lee* 
v ird . j"- i'fi ter the ler of the land. 

W« tlimight go vl to try first the way we were taking; 
. . . lhi« mu, bt mg ns under our lee, read}' to servo and 
n B ci«t u , if otlf.r nu ins failed. 

Jl Knox (Arbor’s Eng. Gamer, I. 410). 
Under th* rose. See ro«»i._ Under the sun, the 
weather, **i •. s. .• tin* nouti«.— Under water, way, etc. 
fate the T'iU"' =Svn. B'lienth, OtC. SCO bcloic. 

II. IM r low* r place: in a lower, subject, 
or subordinate condition or degree. The adverb 

under l- much u-**d in composition —(a) With verbs and 
parte i|.b and s *me nouns, ( 1 ) mdiciting inferiority of 
pi i» c«* t ‘b« Im., from Ik low, on the lower part or surface,’ 
ns in i/N"’ r»rw, uinUrlag, undermine, underpin, under- 
prop, U'-.; ( 2 ) indicating insiitficicncy, ‘Insulllclcntly, im- 
perf.ctlv, below the required standard,’ ns in underbred, 
underdone, under paid, underrate, understate, etc. (b) Wftli 
noun c , denoting persons, as a quasl-adjcctive (whence in 
rorne cm— a* an independent adjective), ‘inferior, subor- 
dinate deputj ’ (equivalent to tub-), as in under-sheriff, 
under-teacher, n Icr-teerctary, etc. Compounds of these 
cLv-c* max 1 »- formed indefinitely; only the principal 
ones in u* <• arc h> re given (without etymological note, ex- 
cept in 'pi fin! ca«** e ) Compare remarks Under the prep- 
osition. 

Ye pumas'* to Irrepmidrrthechildren of Judah and Jc- 
rusakin for bondmen and bondwomen unto you. 

2 Cliron. xxviii. 10 . 
But I keep under my body and bring It into subjection. 

1 Cor. ix. 27. 

Hull under. 5 -era ffl.ti —To bring under. See bring. 
— To knock under. See knock. 
under ( un'fb’r), a. [< under, adv. See note nt 
undr r. adv.] 1. Lower in position; situated 
beneath: opposed to upper: as, the under side; 
tbi nntbr inaudilih*. — 2. Lower in rank or de- 
gre e. Sw xrd> r, adv., note ( b ). — 3. Of sounds, 
lower in pitch.— Under beveL Sec level, Under 
tall-covert z, under wing-coverts, In omith., le e «cr 
f‘“atli' n mu’- dying the quills of the tail or wing. See 
enrert, n., V, and t et rices. 

underact (un-dor-akt'), r. t. To act or perform, 
as a play or pari, inefficiently, 
underaction (un'dfcr-ak'slion), n. 1. Subordi- 
nate action. Brydcn , JEucId, Ded. — 2. Action 
less then is normal; defective action. Buck's 
Hand hook of Med. Sri., IV. G5G. 
underagent (nn'd6r-u*jont), n. A subordinate 
agent. South, Sermons, II. iv. 
underaid (un-der-ful'), t». t. To aid or assist 
secretly. JJanicl. [Rare.] 
under-back (un'd&r-bak), n. In a brewery or 
vine par-factory, a tank or vessel beneath the 
mash-tun into which the "wort from the tun 
L di«fharped, and from which it is pumped 
into the copper to bo boiled with hops. E. H. 
Jin if/ h t. 

Underbeart (un-d6r-bar'), v. t. [< ME. under- 
heren , underhem, onderberen, < AS. underberan , 
support, < under, under, + beran , bear: see 
bear 1 .'] 1. To support; endure. Shak., K. John, 
iii. 1. Go. — 2. To lino; make or put in a back- 
ground for. 

The Duchess of Milan's gown, . . . underborne with a 
bluish tinsel. Shak., Much Ado, ill. 4. 21. 
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underbearer (un'der-bar'fer), n. One who helps 
to carry the corpse and accessories at a funeral. 
Brand's Bop. Antiq. (1777), p. 35. 
underbid (un-dfer-bid'), v . t. ; pret. underbid, pp. 
underbidden or underbid, ppr. underbidding. To 
bid or offer loss than (another), as at auctions; 
offer to execute work, supply goods, etc., at a 
lower price than (another), 
underbill (un-dfer-bil'), v. t. To bill at less 
than the actual measure or weight: as, to mm- 
dcrbitl freight. 

underbind (un-der-bmd'), v. t. To bind under- 
neath. Fairfax. [Rare.] 
underbitten (un'dOr-bit'n), a. In etching, in- 
sufficiently affected by the application of a cor- 
rosive acid: notiug copper plates or lines. Un- 
derbitten lines are not deep enough to print with 
► the requisite effect. 

underboardt (un'dfer-bord), adv. Secretly: 
clandestinely; underhand; unfairly: opposed 
to aboveboard. Baxter, Crucifying the World, 
$ xvii. 

underbrace (un-der-brfis'), v. t. To fasten or 
keep in place by bands or tics beneath or at 
the bottom. Cnirpcr, Iliad, iii. 
underbrancht (un'ddr-braneh), n. A twig or 
brnnchlet. Spenser. 

underbred (un-der-bred'), a. 1. Of inferior 
breeding or manners: vulgar. Goldsmith, The 
Haunch of Venison. — 2. Not pure-bred or 
-blooded: as, an underbred horse. Encyc. Brit., 
XII. 19S. 

underbrush (un'dfcr- brush), n. Shrubs and 
small trees growing under large trees in a 
wood or forest ; brush; undergrowth, 
underbrush (im'der-brush), r. [< underbrush, 
;/.] To work in tho underbrush, as in cutting 
and clearing; ' clear awav underbrush from. 
[Colloq.] 

underburn (un-der-bern'), r. t. If. To burn 
up. IVycUf, Nahum ii. 13. — 2. To burn too 
little. Ere, Diet., IV. 158. 
underbush (un'der-bush), n. Same as under - 
brush. 

underbush (un'der-bfisli), r. i. [< underbush , 
?i.] To work in the underbusli, ns in clearing. 
Nature, XXXIII. 2G9. 

under-butter (un'dcr-but'er), n. The butter 
which is made of the second skimmings of milk. 
HaUiivcU. [Prow Eng.] 
underbuy (un-der-bP), v. t. ; pret. and pp. un- 
derbought, ppr. underbuying. 1. To buy at less 
than tho value. Beau, and FI. — 2. To buy at 
a lower price than (another), 
undercast (un'der-kiist), n. In eoal-mining, an 
air-course carried under a mine-road or -way 
by means of an air-tight box, or a passage cut 
through the rock or coal beneath the floor, 
undercharge (un-der-cbiirj'), v. t. 1. To chargo 
less than a fair sum or price for, ns goods. — 2. 
To put an insufficient charge into : as, to under - 
charge a gun — Undercharged mine. Sce?mnc 2 . 
under-chord (un'dGr-kOrd), n. In music. See 
major, a., 4 (/). 

Under-clay (un'dfer-klii), n. Beds of clay fre- 
quently found immediately underlying beds of 
coal. They are generally believed to be the soil in which 
tho vegetation of tho coal grew, ami they often contain 
fitlgmnria or roots of trees. Also called scat-earth, poun- 
fon, etc. 

under-clerkship (un'der-klerk'ship), n. A sub- 
ordinate clerkship. 

under-cliff (un'cl6r-klif), n. Tho name given 
along parts of tho west of England, ns near 
Lyme Regis in Dorsetshire, England, to a strip 
of very broken ground formed by the combined 
action of rain and sea on a mass of strata of 
varying lithological character, 
underclothed (un-dOr-kloTiid'), Not suffi- 
ciently clothed ; not properly clad. Lancet, No. 
3481, p. 1030. 

underclothes (un'd6r-kloTiiz), n.jri. Garments 
worn under others ; specifically, tlioso worn next 
the skin. 

underclothing (un'dtr-klo 'Tiling), n. Same 
as underclothes. 

under-coat (un'd6r-k6t), n. 1. A coat for 
house-w’ear, or for use in mild weather, as 
distinguished from an overcoat. — 2. In long- 
haired animals, tho under layer of hair, 
under-color (un'dtr-kuFqr), n. Color beneath 
tho exterior or surface color: as, tho under- 
color of some white-plumngod fowls is blue, of 
some brown-plumaged fowls gray; tho tinder- 
color of an animal’s fur. 

under-colored (un'dGr-kuFord), a. 1. Not col- 
ored sufficiently; showing a’lack of color. — 2. 
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Of or pertaining to the under-color; having 
some under-color, as the plumage or the pelage 
of most birds and beasts, 
under-con duett (un'd&vkon'dukt), n. An un- 
derground or subterranean conduit. Sir H. 
JTotton, Reliquite, p. 19. 

under-craftt (un'dfer-kr&ft), n. A sly trick. 
Sterne, Tristram Shandy, vii. 19. 
undercreept (un-d6r-krep'), v. i. [ME. under- 
crcpcn; < under + creep.] To creep secretly or 
imperceptibly. , Wyclif, Deut. xv. 9. 
under-crest (un-dfer-krest'), v. t. To support 
as a crest, or as if a crest. [Rare.] 

I mean to stride your steed, and at all times 
To under-crest your good addition. 

Shak., Cor., i. 9. 72. 

undercroft (un'd£r-kr6ft), n. Any vault or se- 
cret passage under ground. Bock, Church of 
our Fathers, III. 299. 

undercryt (un-d&r-kri'), v. t. [ME. undcrcryen; < 
under + cry.] To cry out. Wyclif, Luke xxiii. 21. 
undercurrent (un / d£r-kur' i 'ent), a. and n. I. a. 
Running below or out of sight; hidden. Ten- 
nyson, Maud, xviii. [Rare.] 

II. >i. 1. A current in a body of water or other 
liquid, or in tho atmosphere, below the upper 
or superficial currents. — 2. Figuratively, some- 
thing at work below the surface or out of sight, 
as influence or feeling, which' has a tendency 
opposite to or different from what is visible or 
apparent. 

There was a peculiar brightness in her face, due in re- 
ality to an under-current of excitement. 

George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, v. G. 

3. In hydraul. mining, an arrangement on the 
sluices which is intended to aid in saving tho 
gold. The coarser material is separated from the finer 
by means of a “grizzly ”(a set of iron or steel bars placed 
about an inch apart in the bottom of the main sluice), and 
this finer material is carried into the “undercurrent” 
proper, which Is a shallow box of varying shape but very 
large dimensions, much wider than the main sluice, and 
aved with blocks, iron rails, or cobbles, thus forming a 
ind of broad sluice by the side of and beneath the main 
one, and in the newest arrangements having a consider- 
ably steeper grade. The material which escapes from the 
undercurrent is led back into the main sluice lower down. 
As many ns six, or even more, of these undercurrents are 
occnsionall) introduced into the sluice-line. 

undercurved (un-dfer-kfervd'), a. In entom., 
curved so as to pass beneath the body: espe- 
cially noting parts of the upper surface when 
they curve downward and inward at the sides, 
undercut (un-dfer-kut'), V. t.; pret. and pp. un- 
dercut, ppr. undercutting. 1. In carving and 
sculpture, to cut away the material so that tho 
part affected (of tho figure or design) stands 
free of the background, or overhangs: as, the 
carving of the frieze is much undercut. — 2. In 
golf, to hit (the ball), by baffing or otherwise, 
so that it rises high in the air, and will not, 
owing to its spin, roll far after alighting, 
undercut (un'd6r-kut), n. Same as tender- 
loin. 

undercutter (un'ddr-kut'Gr), n. One who un- 
dercuts, or a tool or machine used in undercut- 
ting. The Engineer, LXXI. 59. 
under-dealing (un'dGr-de'liug), n. Clandes- 
tine dealing; artifice. Milton. 
underdegreedHunMto-de-gred'), a. Of inferior 
dogreo or rank. Bicliardson , Clarissa Harlowe, 
iv. 48. 

underdelvet (un-d6r-delv')» V. t- To dig down. 
Wuclif, Rom. xi. 3. 

underditch (un-d6r-dieh')> v. t. In agri., to 
form a deep ditch or trench in order to drain 
tlio surface of. 

underdo (un-d^r-do'). v. [< ME. underdon, < 
AS. underdon (= OHG. untartuon, MHG. untcr- 
tun , G. unterthun), put under, subject, < under , 
under, + don, put, do: see do 1 .] I. trans. If. To 
put under; subject. — 2. To do less thoroughly 
than is requisite ; especially, to cook insuffi- 
ciently: as, the beef is underdone. 

II. intrans. 1. To act below one’s abilities; 
do less than one can. 

You overact when you should underdo. 

B. Jonson, CatiliuC, ii. S. 

2. To do less than is requisite. 

Nature much oftener overdoes than ttnderdoes: you 
shall find twenty eggs with two yolks for one that hath 
none. JY. Grew. 

underdoer (un-dtr-dd'Or), n. One who does 
less than is necessary, required, or expedient. 
liichttrilhon. 

underdose (un-d0r-dos'), v. To give or take 
small or insufficient doses. 

Underdrain < un-di'T-dVan'), v. t. To drain by 
forming chanimK under ground. 
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underdrain (un'dfir-dran), n. A drain or trench 
placed under ground. 

underdraw (nn-der-dra'), v. 1 . ; pret. under- 
drew, pp. underdrawn, ppr. underdrawing. To 
represent inadequately, in art, in writing, or in 
speech. The Academy, May a, 1890, p. 000. 
Under-dressed (un-d6r-drest'), «• Not dressed 
well or elaborately enough, as fora state occa- 
sion or an entertainment, 
under-driven (un-der-driv'n), a. Driven from 
beneath: applied to hydro-extractors in which 
tho shaft is supported by a pivot-hearing, and 
driven by power appliod below the basket, 
under-earfcht (un-der-erth'), a. Under tho 
earth; subterranean. Xashc, Pierce Penilesse, 
p. 79. 

under-earthlyt (un-dfr-erth'li), a. Subterra- 
nean. Sylrcstcr, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, Tho 
Arke. 

underestimate (un-der-es'ti-miit), r. I. To es- 
timate at too low a rate; not to value suf- 
ficiently. 

underestimate (un-dfrr-es'ti-mfit), a. An esti- 
mate or valuing at too low a rate, 
underestimation (un-dOr- cs-ti -mn'shon), n. 
Tho act or process of estimating at too low a 
rate, or the state of being so estimated ; under- 
valuation. 

under-exposed fau'dilu-oks-pozd'), a. In pho- 
tmj., not exposed to the action of light for a 
sufficient time to make a good picture : said of 
a negative, or in general of any work requiring 
to be completed by development. Also ex- 
pressed by midi r-tnned. 

Two litotes «ere purposely tinderaerjnuej on n portrait. 

Wilma's Photographic .1 toy., No, SMI, p. til. 

underfangt (un-der-fmig'), r. I. [Early mod. 
K. also ttn<h rfong ; < ME. iindtrfangrn, under - 
fungi n, timlirrnnqcn, this inf., with pros. inti. 
umiertiingist , iinderfangcth, etc., being assumed 
from the prot. and pp. ; inf. prop. undrrfOn 
(ind. undtrfn, prot. under/eng, underreng, irreg. 
if mil rfong i . pp. * under fangen, tmderfongrn, un- 
dirl'ti'n), < AS. until r ton (prot. ttntlcrfTng, pp. 
undtrfmujen) (= OIIG. unturfdhan ), undertake, 
< nniler, under, + Jon, take, catch, seize, re- 
ceive: see/nno. r. In defs. II and 1 the sense is 
forced, as ’if the verb were a new formation, < 
undir + fang.] 1. To undertake, 
lie undirfungith a gret pejne 
That undtrtnklth to drynke op Scvnc. 

Jtom. nj tht /ft or, 1 ST 00 . 

2. To accept ; receive. 

The pope amt tits prelates presenter rnderfongen, 

Aral meeiletti men hein-seluen to meyntene tieore lanes. 

Piers Plowman (A), 111. Cot. 
To ttil mercy, loril, me endirfonge, 

Ttie t)dc is ulihltt, A no more note tlowe. 

Hymn* to Virgin, etc. (K. If. T. S.), p. CO. 

3. To insnnre; entrap; deceive by false sug- 
gestions. [Hare.] 

And some liy elcight lie eke doth tmderftmg. 

Sjvnrrr, T. (/., V. It. 7. 

4. To support or gunrd from beneath. [Bare.] 
Mounts under/vnging and enttaneking tliern. Xaihr. 

underfeed (un-dC-r-fed'), r. t. ; prot. and pp. un- 
derfed, ppr. underfeeding. To supply with too 
little food; feed insufficiently. Up. (Saudi n, 
Ttie vast mass of men are or envorked and underfed. 

Ifnrjier's Mag., I.XXV III. l.'O. 
underfellowt (im'dtr-fel'O), n. A mean, sorry 
fellow ; a low wretch. Sir I’. Sidney, Arcadia, it. 
[Rare.] 

underfilling (un'der-fil'ing), a. The lower part 
of it building. Sir JI. Station, KeliquifO, p. 17. 
under-fired (un-rlf*r-firtl'),«. In cr rum., insuf- 
ficiently baked ; lienee, either not us hard in the 
paste as it should be, or with the colors imper- 
fectly developed. Also called ehurt-fin il. 
underfloor iun-<U‘r-116r'), r. t. To floor below; 
make n lower lloor for. Coni':, Key to X. A. 
Birds (1SH-J), p. Id."). [Rare.] 
underflow (un-'der-flo'), 11 . A current flowing 
beneath the surface, or not in thesamedirectiou 
with tile surface-current , over a certain region ; 
an undercurrent: the opposite of surfaei -tlow 
or surface-current. J. (‘roll, Climate ami Time, 
p. Kill. 

underfollowt (un-der-fol'd), r. I. [ME, tinder- 
Jidlowcn, < AS. undcifyhjan, < under, under, + 
fyltjan, etc., follow: seo follow.] To follow 
after; accompany. SVyclif, I J s. xxii. G. 
underfongt, r. /. Same as twderfaug. 
underfoot (im-dtr-fut'), ad r. Under the feet ; 
underneath; boneatli; below. 

Underfoot the violet, 

Crocus and hyacinth, with rich Inlay, 

Itrolder’d the ground. Milton, 1*. L., iv. 700. 
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underfoot (un-dfir-fut'), a. [< underfoot, adv.] 
Low; base; abject; trodden down. 

The most underfoot and down-trodden vassals of perdi- 
tion. Milton, reformation in England, it. 

underfoot (lin-dtr-fut'), v. t. To underpin. 

In 1815 some of ttie pillars of ttie N. aisle having given 
way, and ttie church being considered insecure, they were 
nil skilfully underfooted and restored. 

Paines, Hist. Lancashire, II, 27. 

underfurnish (un-dOr-fcr'nish), v. t. To sup- 
ply with less than enough. Jeremy Collier, On 
Kindness. [Rare.] 

underfurrow (un-der-fur'd), ade. Under a fur- 
row. [Eng.] —To sow underfurrow, in agrt., to 

f ilow in seed. [Tills phrase is applied to other operations 
n which something is covered by the furrow-slice.] 

underfurrow (un-tler-fur'o), v. /. To cover 
with a furrow, ns sect! or manure; plow in. 
[Eng.] 

undergarment (im'der-giir'mpnt), n. A gar- 
ment made for wearing under another garment, 
undergear (un'der-gor), It. Underwear; un- 
dergarments. The Atlantic, LII. 667). [Colloq.] 
undergett (un-dor-got’), r. t. [ME. undcnjctni, 
undergiten, nndrreiten, < AS. unilcrgitan, under- 
stand', perceive, < under, under, 4- gitan, get: 
see gcfl.] To understand; perceive. 

The lord of tlier inne vsulrrjat 
Tlmt tills child murningc sat. 

Ki:V) Horn (IL E. T. R.), p. M. 

undergird (tin-di'T-gord'). t. To gird round 
the bottom; gird beneath. Acts xxvii. 17. 
underglaze (un-dcr-gluz'), a. In errant., linv- 
ing the properties that adapt it for paint- 
ing ott tho body before the glaze is applied: 
said of a vitrifiable pigment : as, an uudcrglazc 
color.— Undorglaze painting, in errnuf., pnlntlng in 
vltrltlnhtc color upon ttie lioity of flic piece before tile 
glaze ts atiplletl. 

undergo (mi-der-gd'), r. ; pret. underwent, pp. 
undergone, ppr. undergoing. [< ME. niidrrgon, 
< AS. undergdn (also tintlergangtiu) (= I), on- 
dergaim = G. untergehrn = Sw. undergo — Dim. 
itndcrgna), undergo, < under, under, + gtin, go: 
see go.] I. trims. If. To go or move under or 
beneath. Copt. John Smith, True Travels, I. 
57. — 2. To hear up against ; endure with firm- 
ness; sustain without yielding or giving way; 
suffer; hear; pnsstlirougli: ns, to undergo great 
toil mid fatigue; to itntUrgn pain; to undergo 
a surgical operation. 

Some hinds of bm-m-M 

Are nobly underjone. Shak., Tempest, ill. I. P*. 
3. To he subjected to; go through; experi- 
ence: ns, to until rgo successive changes. 

It (Sida) Always u mlertrenf much the same fate as Tyre. 

JWoeke, Description of the East, II. fcti. 

4f. To he the hearer of; partake of; enjoy. 
Sltal:., M. for M. t i. 1. 24. — Gf. To nmleitnko; 
iierforin; Imzanl. Shu/:., J. C., i. Ik 120. — Gt. 
To he subject to; underlie. Slut ) Much Ado, 
v. 2. 57. 

II. intnnis. To endure trial, pain, or the like 
with firmness bear up against <»vils. 

lint alic 

Did more, and undrnc^ut, and oUTcame. 

Trmwfon, flmlivn. 

undergoingf (uiwlcr-^tVinp), rt. Suffering; en- 
during; jmtienf; told ant. 

Ati undergoing ptomach, to bear up 
Against what should ensue. 

Slink , Tempest, 1. 2. 157. 

Ulldergore (nn-dcr-gdr'), r. /. To pierce under- 
neath. Chapman , Iliad, xiv. 40S. ( Danctt .) 
[Rare.] 

Under-gown (un'der-gonn), it. A gown worn 
under another, or meant to be worn under an 
outer garment, outer skirt, or tho like. Seott. 
under-grade (mi'di-r-grad), a. In engin., hav- 
ing ttie truss beneath the roadway, ns n deck- 
bridge. 

undergraduate (un-der-grad'u-fit), II. mid a. 
I. a. A student or member of n university or 
college who bus not taken his first degree. 

II. a. Of or pertaining loan umlergrndunte. 
or undergraduates collectively: ns, undergrad- 
uate studies. 

undergraduatesliip (lin-dOr-gmd'u-iit-sliip), v. 
[< undergraduate + -ship.} Tile position or 
condition of an undergraduate. 1'ortnighttg 
Her., N. S„ XL1I. 705. 

undergroan (un-der-gron'), r. t. To groan un- 
der. [Rmo.] 

r.nrth undcryroaiictl their hljdi-rniscd feet. Chapman. 
underground (un-dir-gi-ound'), adr. Beneath 
the surface of the earth: ns, to sink under- 
ground. 
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underground (vm'der-grouna')i «• and n. I, a. 
Being below the surface of tho ground: as, an 

underground story or apartment Underground 

forest. Scc«iezjiiie.’,i. — Underground railroad. See 
railroad. 

II. 11 . That which is beneath the surface of 
the ground. Shal:., 2 Hen.YI., i. 2. 79. 
underground (un'dfer-ground), v. t. To place or 
lay underground, as an electric wire. [Recent.] 
undergrove (un'dtr-grov;, «. A grove of low- 
growing trees undor others that are taller. 
Wordsworth, Poems of tho Dancy, 
undergrow (un-d 6 r-gro'), v. i. To grow below 
tho usual size or height: chiefly in the parti- 
cipial adjectivo undergrown. 
undergrowl (un'dtr-groul), n. A low growl; 
a subdued grumbling or faultfinding. Brit. 
Quarterly Bee., LXXXIII. 73. [Rare.] 
Tindergrown (un-dfcr-gron'), a. [< ME. undcr- 
grnwen, nndergrowe ; pp. of under grow.'] Not 
fullv grown; of low stature. Chaucer, Gen. 
Proi. to C. T. 

Undergrowth (un'der-groth), ji. 1. That which 
grows under; especially, shrubs or small trees 
growing beneath or among largo ones. 

The under growth 
Of shrubs ami tangling bushes. 

Jlilton, P. Jj., Iv. 175- 

2. The state or condition of being nndorgrown. 
Lancet, No. 3524, p. G24. 
undergrub (un-d 6 r-grtiV), r. i. To undermine. 
[Prov. Nng.] 

underhand (un-dc*r-hnud'), adr. 1. By secret 
means; in a clandestine manner, and often 
with an evil design. 

It nbhorreth from the nature of God to bo outwardly a 
sharp and severe prohihllor, and underhand an author of 
bIii. Honker , Ecclcs. Polity, v., App. 1. 

2. By fraud; by fraudulent means. 

Such mean revenge, committed underhand. Hrydcn. 
underhand (nn-der-hand'), a. [< underhand, 
adr. J 1. Bocret; clandestine: usually imply- 
ing meanness or fraud, or both. 

All ruder-hand cloaking of bail actions with common- 
wealth pretences. Sathe, 1’lcrce Ten llcsse, p. VS. 

2. Sly; contriving; deceitful. 

She ‘s an underhand little thine : I never saw n girl of her 
nge w Ith so much cover. Charlotte Pronto, Jane Eyre, II. 

3. Performed or done with the knuckles of tho 
hand turned under, the palm upward, mid the 
thumb turned from the body: ns, underhand 
howling iu cricket. — Underhand stoplng. Scesfop- 

ing. 

underhanded (un-dtr-linn'ded), a. 1 . Under- 
hand. [A loose use.] 

Covert, sly, underhanded communications. Pielcns. 
2. Not having an adequate supply of hands; 
short-handed ; sparsely peopled. [Rare.] 

if Norway couhl he brought to maintain a million more 
ot Inhabitants it might dely the world; but It Is much 
underhanded now. Coteridge, Table-Talk. 

underhandedly (un-dtr-hnn'dod-li), adr. In 
nn underhand manner; secretly, 
underhandedness (un-dtr-liun'ded-ncs), it. 
The character of being underhanded; also, mi 
underhand act. 

underhang (un-der-hnng'), r. f. To suspend; 
hang. Holland, tr. of Plutarch, 71 . S71. [Rare.] 
underheadf (un'dir-hed), n. [Prob. for dunder- 
head.] A blockhead; a dunderhead. [Rare.] 
Cnderhrads may stumble without dishonour. 

X.r T. Proiene, lteligio Medici, (. it j. 

underheavet (un-der-liev'), r. To heave or lift 
from below, ll’yelij’. 

underbew (un-dcr-InV). r. t. To hew less than 
is proper or usunl ; hew (a piece of timber which 
should ho square) in such a manner that it ap- 
pears to contain a greater number of cubic feet 
than it really does. Imp. Bid. 
underhole (un-der-lrol'), r. To cut away ormine 
out the lower portion of a eonl-semn or a part 
of the underclnv so ns to win or get the over- 
lying coal. [Penn, anthracite region.] In 
various parts of England to jail, hole, undtreut, 
hiree, and bench. Scejad, it. and v. 
underhonest (un-der-on'est), a. Not honest 
enough ; not entirely honest. Shall., T. and 
C.. in 3. 133. [Rare.] 

underhung (un-der-hung'), a. 1. Projecting 
beyond tho upper jaw : applied to the under 
jaw. 

His jaw was underhung, and when he laughed two 
white buck-teeth protruded themselves. Thackeray. 

2. Iliiving the under jaw projecting beyond tho 
upper jaw. Goldsmith, Animated Nature, II. 90. 
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By mere chance, . . . though underlined with a provi- 
dence, they had a full sight of the infanta. 

Sir H. Wotton, R el i quia?, p. 215. 
underline (un'd&r-lln), n. The advance an- 
nouncement of the production of a play, placed 

Tinder ntiv t.lipn.t.i*ienl ndvAvticATAArir 


underivedness 

underivedness ('im-de-ri , ved-nes), n. Tho 
xi a ''Tn !er " r Statl ' ^°' u S un( lorived. Mind, 

undorjtiwed (un'd 6 r-jad), a. Having a promi- 
nent or heavy under jaw. Athcmcum, No. 3300, 
p. i-'. [Rare.] 

underjoint (un-dc;r-join'), r. t. [< ME. undcr- 
•»; < under + join.J To subjoin. TTi/clif, 
t': :. to Psnlm«, p. 737. 

underkeepf (nn-der-kep'), r. t. To keep under ; 

-ih'lue._ Spim.tr, F. Q., lit. i-ii. 33. 
undcr-kind fuu'der-kind), n. A lower or infe- 
r ‘' ’ ' ’ 1 Dnjdcn, An EvenincrV Love, 

i. 1 . - 

UTdrr-kinir < c- 'der-king), n. [< JU5. mid, rkinq, 

- nnderkining; as < under + 

' ’•’'■} ,\n inferior or subordinate king, 
under-kingdom (un'der-king'dnm), n. Tho 
kir.r 1 uu of an under-king. Tennyson, Merlin 
and Vivien. 

underlay (un-dcr-liV), v . ; pret. and pp. wider- , , . 

I'!"i,l>pv.und'rl(iyinq. [< ME. undcrleuan < AS ^derlock ( u, idfr-lok), v. 
,, ,1 / r\Tin i -\rTtr* hanffllitr under tho hollv nf n 

•• , a roan (= OIJG. untarlcecan , MHG. G. un 

f ‘ ril <v w)» lay under; as under 4* lay 1 .] I. trtnv* 


under any theatrical advertisement of a regu- 
lar performance. 

underlinen (un'd^r-lin^eu), n. Undergarments 
of linen ; hence, such garments in general, es- 
pecially those of cotton, or, more rarely, of silk, 
as distinguished from knitted or flannel under- 
clothes. 

underling (un'der-ling), n. [< ME. underling , 
ondcrling ; < under 4* -ling).] One who is sub- 
ordinate to another, especially in some mean or 
servile capacity; hence, a mean, sorry fellow. 

Extorcions and despit of youre undcrlyngcs is damp- 
nablc - Thc fauU Chaucer, Parson’s Tale, undern (un'dern) 

... in ourselves, that we are underlings. 

Shah., J. C., i. 2. 141. 

, , A lock of wool 
lianging under the holly of a sheep. Imp. Diet. 
underlooker, a. See under newer. 
underly (un'd 0 r-li),a. 


i. To Iny beneath; put Tinder; spccificiiUv, iii YY'rfwnT- r j7 "'"'r PooT; 

print, eg. to reinforce with underlays.— 2f'. To ..A™, Ij -/ 7 ( \ .R. I0 \ Eu S-l . 

suppnr{ bv loving somethin^ under. underlying (tut -dm -li ing), p. n. Lying be- 

° lioath or under ; supporting; fundamental: as, 

underlying principles ; specifically, in gcol., .not- 
ing a formation, rocks, or strata lying below 
others. 

underman (un-dt»r-inanM, v. t.\ pret. and pp. 
undermanned , ppr. undermanning. To furnish 
with an insuflieient number of men. Nature , 
XLI. 520. 

undermasted (uii-d£*r-mas'tcd),tf. Inadequate- 
ly or insuflieient ly masted : noting a ship when 
the masts are either too small or too short, so 
that she cannot spread thosail necessary to give 
her the speed of which she might bo capable, 
indermatclit (im'der-mach), n. One unequal 

lmpr"- tt--*— i — -* ’ - 



Our foul 5 * ham trod awry in all men's sight ; 

V. t’ll under lay 'em, till they go upright. 

rictcher ( and another), Love's Cuie, v. 3. 

II. ni trail*. In mining, to incline from tho 
j»erp' udicnlar; hade: said of a vein. See the 

11 f'UIl. 

underlay (miMcr-la), ». [< underlay, r.] 1. In 
mining, same as hade. The term underlay is that 
mo-t r.'imnnnlj n«ul Ly miners In speaking of the inclina- 
tion of tin* lode : it i* the complement of the dip, which 
late r t< r:n i- in much more familiar use among gcolo- 
than either hade or underlay. 

'2. In jinnting, a bit orbits of paper put under 

frp,^ ..rn platr. to make thorn of proper height underinatcht* om'di-r-macli), h 
for i.-cenang a good impression— Underlay- or inferior to some one else. " 

Bhafw, ri i .u inn. a shaft sunk on the underlay of a lode, jj ; *jgc) 

underlayer i'un-<b’T-laVr), n. One who under- 
lay-. 

underlcaf (un'tKr-lcf), n. A variety of apple 
gooil for < ider. [Eng.] Dnp. Diet.' 
under-lease fun'd«T-les), n. In law, a lease 
granted by a le^ee for a shorter term than lie 
liimsfU lmlds ( leaving thereby a reversion, of 
hov.v v*t short duration, to himself. Dighy. An 
und< i-l< i«=e of *>nly p'irt of the premises embraced* in the 
original 1 - 1 -* i* commonly called a sublease. 
underlet Um-der-let'), r. t.; pret. and pp. uu- 
derttf, pjir. underletting. 1. To let below the 
true or tho market value. Smollett.— 2. To 
subbt. Jjicl'cn*}. 

underletter fun-d£r-let # 6 r), n. One who sub- 
lets ; n le--ee who grants a lease to another, 
underlie Cun-der-li'), r . ; pret. underlay, pj>. 
undt r la in, ppr. underlying. [< ME. under) iggen, 

< AS. undt rlictjnn (= OHG. uniarliggan , M1IG. 
vnUrUacn. G. unUrlicgcn ), lie] under ; as under 
+ Zb 1 .] I. in trans. To lie in a position direct- undermentioned (im / der-mcn // shqnd), a. Men 
ly boncath. tioned below or beneath; undernamed: ns, wa- 

ll. (inns. 1. To lie under or beneath; bo dermentioned dates, 
sif inifod under; specifically, in gcol., to occupy undermine (un-dcr-mni'), r. t . 
a lower poMt ion than, or to pass beneath : sa ill minen; < under + mine 2 .] 1. f J 

under; sap; render unstabloby digging or wear- 


undern, the chief meal of thc day. 


I think I am furnished for cathcrnc pears, for one un- 
denneal. Il.JtmMn, Bartholomew Fair, iv. 1. 


2. Tho part or division of the day which in- 
cluded nmlern: originally tho morning, later 
the afternoon. 

Tlier walkctli now the lymjtour hyniself 
In uwlcnnclci atid in inorwciiynge 1 ). 

Chaucer, Wife of Bath's Tale, 1. 10. 
Undernnle, I’ohtmerldies. Prompt, rare., p. 511. 

3. Aii after-dinner sleep; a siesta taken in tho 
afternoon. 

A'ml, hold jou content, this summer an nidermcalc of 
n»i nfternoonc long doth not nmissc to exercise tho eyes 
withall. Sashc, I'icrce Penilcssc, p. 57. 


underpart 

overthrows; a secret enemy: as, an under - 
miner of tho church. 

What talke I to them of immoralitie, that are the onely 
vnderminers of honour, A; doo enuie anie man that is not 
sprung vp by base brokerye like themselues? 

Nashe , Pierce Penilesse, p. CO. 

underministert (mi-d 6 r-mm'is-t 6 r), v. t. To 
minister to in a subordinate relation, 
underministry (im'der-min // is-tri), n. A sub- 
servient or subordinate ministry. Jer. Taylor. 
undermirthf (un'der-mertli), n. /Mirth imply- 
ing something indecent or with a hidden mean- 
ing. Shirley and Fletcher , Coronation, Prol. 
unaermoniedf (un-d 6 r-mun'id), a. Taken by 
corrupt means with money. Fuller. 
undermost (un 7 der-most), a. Lowest in place, 
rank, state, or condition. Boyle. 

n. [In mod. dial, use in nu- 
merous corrupt forms, aandorn, oander, oan- 
durthy omdorns, oundcr, oneder, a under, dondin- 
ncr , doundrins, daundrin, etc.; < ME. undern , 
undorn, undarn , undren , ondeni , ondre , < AS. 
undern, nine o’clock, morning, = OS. undorn , 
undern = OHG. untarn , MHG. undern, G. dial. 
untern , breakfast, supper, dinner, = Icel. un- 
dorn, mid-forenoon, also mid-afternoon, = Goth. 
undaurni-, in undaurni-mats, a morning meal: 
lit. ‘intervening period,’ < AS. under, etc., un- 
der: see under, and cf. undermeal , undertide , 
underti mc.~\ 1. Nino o’clock in the morning; 

thc period from nine o’clock to noon; the ca- 
nonical hour of torce. [Obsolete or prov. Eng. 
and Scotch.] 

The folk lyggen alle naked in Ryveres and Watrea, men 
and woinmen to gedre, fro undume of the day tille it be 
passed the noon. Mandeville, Travels, p. 103. 

At vndren to scole y was sett 
To leme lore, as othir dooth. 

Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. S.), p. 81. 
2. Noon or afternoon ; also, a noon meal. [Ob- 
r* 77 . xw *i‘ soleto or prov. Eng.] 

putter, worthies, undernamed (un'dCT-namd), a. Named below; 

undermentioned. Hakluyt's Voyages , I. 162. 

adv. and prep. [< 
undirncthc , under - 
neden ); < under + net he 
comp, ancath , beneath: seo 
nether^.] I. adv. Beneath; below; in a lower 
place. 

Tims thai lnikct o the laund thc long day ouer. 

Till the sun in his sercle set vndernethe. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), I. 0998. 
Or sullen mole thatruuneth underneath. 

Milton, Vac. Ex., 1. 95. 


The slate did not lie Hat upon it, but left a free passago 
underneath. Addison. 


of -fr.i tith'd locks over which other rocks arc 
Spread out. TIiur the Triassic is, in some regions, un- 


derlain J*j the unl-mcasures etc. A roc< which undcr- 
lii > 'mother ii, ordinarily, the older of thc t\.c. 

2. To be at the basis of; form the foundation of. 
Undrrbnn'i as it does the right organization of society, 

the law of e ptal freedom is of higher authority than all 
other laws. //. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 217. 

3. To lie under, in a figurative sense; bo sub- 
ject to; be liable to answer, as a charge or a 
challenge. 

I mak plaine, 

All Rcalmes 8. ill vndcrly gret paine, 

And sail nocht mys the scurge and rod 
Off the hie puissant and mychtic god. 

Lauder, Dewtle of Kyngis (E. E. T. S.), 1. 190. 
I am not only willing hut desirous to underlie thc ver- 
dict evi n of Fame herself. G. llarrey. Four Letters, iii. 

When the knight of Ivanhoe comes within tho four seas 
of Britain, he underlies thc challenge of Brian de Bols- 
Guilbert. Scott, Ivanhoe. 

underlie (iin'dfcr-ll), n. [< underlie , v .] In min- 
ing, same as underlay, 1 . 

under-life (un'dOr-lif), n. Life below tho sur- 
face ; hence, a way of living apart and differ- 
ent from thc life open to tho common know- 
ledge or view. Harper's Mag., LXXVI. 753. 
[Bare.] 

Underline (un-d 6 r-lm'), v. t. 1 . To mark under- 
neath or below with aline; underscore: as, to 
underline words in a letter. — 2 f. To influence 


ing away t ho foundation of; make an excava- 
tion beneath, especially for the purpose of caus- 
ing to fall, or of blowing up: ns, to undt r mine a 
wall ; a river undermines its banks. 

If Troy be not taken till these two undermine it, tho 
walls will stand till they fall of themselves. 

Shah., T. and C. f ii. 3. 0. 
2. Figuratively, to subvert by removing clan- 
destinely the foundation of; injure by invisible, 
secret, or dishonorable means. 


iron on rs now nrc purchased by stealth 
Of rndermining bribes. 

Times' Whistle (E. E. T. S.), p. 44. 

They ... 

Have hired me to undermine the duchess. 

Shah., 2 lien. VI., 1. 2. 9S. 

3. To injure, weaken, or destroy insidiously or 
indirectly; wear away; wear out; sap. 

Thc constitution became so undermined [by ostitis) that 
I deemed amputation of thc thigh necessary. 


II. prep. Under; beneath. 

And so the stede fell vndcr nethe hym dede. 

Gcnerydcs (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2498. 
Underneath this stone doth lie 
As much beauty as could die. 

B. Jnnson, Epigrams, exxiv. 

underniceness (Im-der-ms'nes), it. Deficient 
niceness, delicacy, or fastidiousness. Richard- 
son, Clarissa Harlowe, v. 8 . 

[< ME. timin'- undernimt, I'. I. [< ME. undernimen, undcrnc- 
To form a mine mcn (pret. untlcrnam, uniternom, pp. nndernu- 
mcn, undirnomcn, undirnonicn), < AS. underni- 
iii an (= OHG. untanicman, MHG. untcrncmen, 
G. imtcrnehmcn), undertake, perceive, < under, 
under, + nimrin, talco: see niin. Cf. underfang, 
nndcrgit, undertake.] 1. To take; undertake. 
Wc booth bidcr come and this fllit halibctli mulemomc. 

Layamon, 1. 20734. 

2 . To receive; feel; perceive. 

IIo the savour undernom 

Which that the roses and tile lilies caste. 

Chaucer, Second Nun’s Tale, 1. 243. 

3. To take up; reprove; reproach. 

Inpacient is he that wol nat ben yt aught ne undemome 

of his vice. Chaucer, Parson's Tale. 

Who-so vndernymeth me here of I hat hym dedly after. 

Piers Plouman (B), v. 116. 
undernote- (un'd 6 r-not), n. A low or subdued 
note; an undertone. 

IIow every pause is filled with undemotes. 

Shelley, Prometheus Unbound, Iv. 1. 


J. M. Camochan, Operath c Surgery, p. fil. undernoted (lm'dCr-no'ted), a. Noted kelow 


secretly. 


underminet (un'dOir-min), «. 1. Same as mine-, 
2 (a). 

They put fire In tho vmirriniury, wceninc to hauc cast 
doivnc tho wall. Hakluyt's Voyages, II. sc. 

2. A cavo. Holland, Camden, p. C50. 
underminer (un-dtr-mi'nir), n. 1. One who 
undermines, saps, or excavates. Slink., All’s 
Well, i. 1.131. — 2 . Figuratively, ono who clan- 
destinely sukvorts or injures; one who secretly 


or beneath: ns, tho undernoted quantities, 
undern-songt, n. An office sung at undern, or 
nine o’clock in the morning. Rock. 
underntimet, ». Seo undertime. 
underpart (un-dtr-piirt'), v. t. To divido (a 
part) and assign subordinate portions of it. 
LKnro.] 

Then one part 

Is unilT-parted to a couple of clerks. 

B. Jonson, Staple ot News, i z 



underpay 

underpay (un-der-pa'), v. f. ; pret. and pp. m>- 
derpaid, ppr. underpaying. To pay insufficient- 
ly: as, underpaid employees, 
uider-peept (un-dfer-pep'), t. To peep or look 
under, filial:., Cym., ii. 2. 20. [Rare.] 
underpeert (un-der-per'), v. t. To peer under. 
Puttcnliam, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 128. [Rare.] 
under-peopled (un'der-pfppld), a. Not fully 
peopled. Adam Smith. 
underpightt. Preterit of underpitch. 
underpin (un-der-pin'), v. t. ; pret. and pp. un- 
derpinned, ppr. underpinning. To pin or sup : 
port underneath ; place something under for 
support or foundation when a previous sup- 
port is removed; underset; hence, figurative- 
ly, to support; prop, (a) To support (a wall) when 
an excavation is made beneath, by bringing up a new por- 
tion of building from the lower level. (6) To support, as 
an overhanging bank of earth or rock, by masonry or brick- 
work. 

underpinning (iin'der-pin // ing), n. 1. The act 
of one who underpins; the act of supporting a 
superior part of a wall, etc., by introducing a 
support underneath it. — 2. A solid structure, 
as a new foundation or other support, tempo- 
rary or permanent, introduced beneath a wall, 
a building, etc., previously constructed, as when 
the original foundation has proved insufficient, 
or has been impaired from any cause. Also 
called undersetting , and in Scotland goufing. 

After this are you surprised . . . that this House, the 
ground and pillar of freedom, is itself held up only by the 
treacherous underpinning and clumsy buttresses of arbi- 
trary power? Burke , American Taxation. 

3. The foundation-wall of a building, especially 
of a wooden one. — 4. A method of well-sinking 
in which a wall is laid in sections. A hole is dug 
as deep as it can be made with safety. A heavy curb of 
durable wood is laid, and the wall carried up from this. 
Excavations are then again carried on as deep as possible, 
and struts from the bottom are carried up to support the 
curb and its load, while excavations are made beneath it 
for another curb and its wall, which is built up to the 
under side of the first curb. A third section is laid in like 
manner, and thus on to the required depth. 

underpitcht (un-dfer-pick'), r. t. [< ME. undcr- 
picchcn; < under + pitch 1 .] To stuff under- 
neath. 

He drank, and wel his girdel underpyghte. 

Chaucer, Man of Law’s Tale, 1. G91. 

underplay (uu-der-pla'), v. t. or i. 1. To play 
in an interior manner.— 2. In toliist, to play 
a low card while retaining a high one of the 
same suit. 

underplay (un'der-pla), n. The act of under- 
playing, especially in whist, 
underplot (un'der-plot), n, 1. A plot subor- 
dinate to another plot, as in a play or a novel. 

Completeness in unity need not exclude the introduc- 
tion of one or even more subsidiary actions as contribut- 
ing to the development of the main action. The solo im- 
perative law is that they should always be treated as what 
they are — subsidiary only; and it is for this reason that 
they are well called under-plots. 

A. ir. Ward, Eng. Dram. Lit., Int., p. xii. 
2. An underhand scheme ; a trick. 

The husband is so misled by tricks, and so lost in a 
crooked intrigue, that lie still suspects an underplot. 

Addison. 

underpoisef (un-d6r-poiz'), v. t. To weigh or 
estimate under what is just or below desert. 
Marston, Antonio and Mellida, Induction, 
underpraise (un-der-praz'), V. t. To praise be- 
low desert. Drydcn . 

underprize (un-dSr-priz'), v. t. To value at 
less than the worth ; undervalue. Shale.. M. of 
V.. iii. 2. 128. 

under-production (un^der-pro-duk'shon), n. 
Production that is less than normal, or inade- 
quate to the demand. 

underproof (un-der-prof'), a. Having a greater 
specific gravity than 0.91984: applied to alco- 
holic liquors. In reducing underproof liquors to proof, 
a spirit of the specific gravity 0.S25 is taken as the stan- 
dard for estimation. Thus, if it take 10 volumes of spirit 
having the specific gravity 0.825 to reduce a sample to 
proof, the sample would be estimated as 10 underproof ; 
and so on, the number preceding the word underproof in 
all cases indicating the number of volumes of spirit of the 
standard strength required to bring 100 volumes of the 
sample to proof. The standard strength 0.825 is the light- 
est spirit that can be obtained by ordinary distillation, and 
is called pure spirit in the British excise. 

underprop (uu-der-prop'), v. t. To prop from 
beneath; support; uphold. Nashc, Pierce Peni- 
lesse, p. 23. 

Six columns, three on either side, 

Pure silver, underpropt a rich 

Throne of the massive ore. 

Tennyson, Recollections of the Arabian Nights. 

underproportioned (un'dfr-pro-por'sliond), «. 
Having too little proportion; not in equal or 
.adequate proportions. Jeremy Collier, On Pride. 
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underpropper (un-d£r-prop'er), n. One who 
or that which underprops or supports; a stay; 
a support. Sir T. More. 

underpullt (un-dfer-pul'), r. i. To do work 
without one’s ageuev appearing. Xorth, Life 
of Lord Guilford, i. 35. 

underpullert (un-der-pul'er), n. One who un- 
derpulls. Jeremy Collier. 
underputt (un-der-put'), v. t. [< ME. under- 
putten; < under + put 1 .} To put under; sub- 
ject. Cliauccr, Boethius, i. prose 6. ' 
underquote (un-der-kvot'), e. t. To offer at a 
lower price than another; also, to offer lower 
prices than (another). 

In some instances merchants have been underquoting 
makers to the extent of 2s. Gd. to 5s. a ton. 

The Engineer , LXXI . 156. 
under-rake (un'der-rak), n. See rake L 
underrate (un-diir-rat'), v. t. To rate too low; 
rate below the value ; undervalue. Burke. 
underrate (un'der-rat), n. and a. I. n. A price 
less than the true value. 

To give All will befit thee well ; 

But not at U ndcr-rates to sell. 

Coivley, The Mistress, Given Love. 
II.) a. Being below the standard ; inferior. 
The wliigs carry all before them, and how far they will 
pursue their victories, we under-rate whigs can hardly 
tell. Simft, Letter, Jan. 12, 170!). 

Under-reckon (un-der-rek'n), v. t. To reckon 
or calculate too low; underrate. Bp. Hall. 
under-ripe (un'dir-rip), a. Not fully ripe; 
partly ripe. 

under-roof (un'der-rof), n. A roof under an- 
other; a lower roof. Tennyson, The Dying 
Swan. [Rare.] 

underrun (un-dfer-run'), v. ; pret. underran, pp. 
underrun, ppr. underrunning. I. trans. To run 
or pass under; especially (naut.), to pass under, 
as for the purpose of examining: as, to under- 
run a cable (to pass under it in a boat, in order 
to exa min e whether any part of it is damaged 
or entangled); to underrun a fishing-net. 

One part of it [a cold stream from Baffin’s Bay, Labra- 
dor] underruns the Gulf Stream, as is shown by the ice- 
bergs, which are carried in a direction tending across its 
course. It. A. Proctor, Light Science, 1871, 187!), p. 13C. 
To underrun a tackle, to separate its parts and put 
them in order. 

II. intrans. To move under, as a boat when 
a seiue is hauled in over ouo side of it and 
paid out over the other, 
underrunning (un-ddr-run'ing), n. A method 
of trawling in use on the Grand Banks, which 
permits the removal of the fish from the hooks 
and the baiting of the hooks in a single opera- 
tion. A very slight change in the form of the apparatus 
is necessary for underrunning, and the set is made in the 
same way as for ordinary trawling. 

undersail) (un-dfir-siil'), v. i. [< ME. undcr- 
saylcn; < under + sail L] To sail under shelter 
of the land. Wyclif, Acts xxvii. 4. 
undersayt (un-dfcr-sft'), v. t. To say by way 
of derogation or contradiction. Spenser, Shep. 
Cal., September. 

underscore (un-dGr-skor'), v. t. To draw a mark 
or line under; underline, as for emphasis. 

“ Your Lefty, only yours " ; and this 
Thrice underscored. Tennyson, Edwin Morris. 

under-scribe (un'dGr-skrib), n. A subordinate 
or assistant scribe. B. Jonson, Alchemist, i. 1. 
under-searching (un-d6r-ser'cking),«. Search- 
ing or seeking below. Daniel. [Rare.] 
under-secretary ( un ' dGr-sek "rO-tfi-ri ) , «. A 
secretary subordinate to the principal secre- 
tary: as, an undersecretary for Ireland, 
under-secretaryship (un ' der- sek " re - ta - ri - 
ship), n. The office or position of aii under- 
secretary. 

undersell (un-der-sel'), v. t.; pret. and pp. un- 
dersold, ppr. underselling. To sell under, or 
cheaper than. 

By underselling the market, they ruin the trade. 

Vanbrugh, Relapse, iv. 2. 

underseller (un-d£r-sel'Gr), n. One who sells 
an article or commodity at a lower rate than 
another sells the same or a similar article. 
Annals of Phil, and Penn., I. 242. 
underserise (un'dGr-sens), w. Aloweror deeper 
sense. [Rare.] 

They [all great men] have a curious undersense of pow- 
erlessness, feeling that the greatness is not in them, hut 
through them ; that they could not do or be anything than 
God made them. Ruskin, Religious Herald, Nov. 11 , 1886. 
under-servant (un'dGr-sGr'Yant), n. An in- 
ferior or subordinate servant. Camden. . 
under-servicet (un'd6r-ser"vis), n. An infe- 
rior or subordinate service. Milton, Church- 
Government, Pref., ii. 


under-sky 

underset (un-der-set'), r. t. ; pret. and pp. un- 
derset, ppr. undersetting. [< ME. undersetten, < 
AS. undersettan (= MD. ondersetten, MLG. un- 
dersetten); as under + sef 1 .] 1. To support by 
a prop or stay, as masonry, etc. ; underpin ; put 
or place under, as a prop; prop; support. 

We have . . . just occasion to make complaint ns SL 
Jerome did: "The walls of tile church there are enow 
contented to build, and to underset it with goodly pillars." 

Hooker. Eccles. Polity, v. 15. 

2. To sublet. [Eng.] 

Tltese middlemen will underset the land, and live in 
idleness, whilst they rack a parcel of wretched under- 
tenants. 3tUs Edgeicorth. 

underset (un'der-set), n. Xatti., a current of 
water below the surface in a direction contrary 
to that of the wind, or of the water at the sur- 
face ; an undercurrent. 

undersetter (un'der-set^r), «. 1. A prop; a 
pedestal ; a support. 1 Ki. vii. 30. — 2. One who 
sublets or undersets. Proc. of 1607, in Ribton- 
Tumer’s Vagrants and Vagrancy, p. 139. 
undersetting (un'der-set ,/ ing), n. 1. Samo as 
underpinning, 2. — 2. The lower part; tbe ped- 
estal. 

Their undersettings or pedestals. 

Sir n. IVotton, Reliquife, p. 22. 

undershapen (un-der-ska'pn), a. Undersized; 
dwarfish. Tennyson, Geraint. [Rare.] 
under-sheriff (un'der-sher"if), n. [Also undcr- 
slirievc, q. v.; < JitEJundcrshirece, undreshyreve ; 
< under 4- sheriff. ] A sheriff’s deputy; more 
specifically, as distinguished from deputy sher- 
iffs in general, a deputy on whom as under- 
sheriff the law devolves the powers of sheriff 
in ease of a vacancy, the vice-sheriff hairing the 
powers of a deputy meanwhile. 

Yff they been putt in comfort there by the meene of a 
good shyreve and undreshyreve. Paston Letters, I. 105. 

under-sheriffryt (un'der-sherrif-ri), n. [Also 
nndcrslirievery, q. v.; < under-sheriff + -ry.] The 
office of an under-sheriff. Bacon, Praise (ed. 
1887). 

undershirt (un'dGr-skGrt), n. A shirt or similar 
garment, as of woolen, worn under a shirt and 
next to the skin. 

undershoot (un-der-shot'), r. 1.; pret. and pp. 
undershot, ppr. undershooting. To shoot short 
of, as a mark. 

They overshoot the mark who make it a miracle; they 
undershoot it who make it magick. 

Fuller, Worthies, Lincoln, ii. 5. {Varies.) 

undershoret (un-der-skor'), r. t. [< ME. nn- 
dershoren; < under + shore-.] To shore or 
prop up. 

And shaketh hit; ne were it vndershored certes hit 
sholde nat stande. Piers Ploicman (C), xxix. 47. 

undershot (un'dGr-shot), a. 1. Moved by water 
passing under, or acting on the lowest part of. 
—2. Underhung, as a dog— Undershot wheel, a 
form of water-wheel having a number of float-boards dis- 
posed on its circumference, and turned by the force of a 
stream of water acting on the float-boards at its lowest 
part. 

undershrievalty (un'der-skre' , val-ti), n. [< 
undersltricvc + -al-ty as in shrievalty.] Same 
as under-shcriffry. 

undershrievet (un'dGr-slirev), n. Same as un- 
der-sheriff. 

undershrieveryt, n. [< undershriere + -ry.] 
Same as nndcr-siieriffry. Bp. Parker, Platonick 
Phil., p. 18. 

undershrub (un'der-skrub), n. A plant of shrub- 
by habit, but scarcely attaining the dimensions 
of a shrub; a very small shrub. See suffrutex 
undersign (un-dGr-sIn'), v. t. To sign under 
or beneath; write one’s name at the foot or 
end of, as of a letter or any legal instrument; 
subscribe. 

undersigned (un-der-sind'), p. a. Written or 
subscribed at the bottom or end of a writing. — 
The undersigned, the person or persons signing any 
document; the subscriber or subscribers, 
undersized (un'der-sizd), a. Of a size less than 
common or below a standard, 
under-skinkert (un'der-sking"kGr), «. 1. An 
under-drawer or tapster. 

I give thee this pennyworth of sugar, clapped even now 
into my hand by an under -skinker. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., ii. 4. 2G. 

2. 2Faut., the assistant to the purser’s steward. 
Admiral Smyth. 

underskirt (un'd6r-skert), n. 1. A skirt worn 
under others. — 2. The foundation of a gown, 
on which drapery or an overskirt is arranged, 
under-sky (un'd'er-ski), n. A lower sky; the 
lower part of the atmosphere. Tennyson , The 
Dying Swan. [Rare.] 
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undersleep (un-tl&r-slep'), v. i. To sleep less 
than is necessary. [Rare.] 

Some men undenleep, ami some oversleep. 

U . Beecher, Yale Lectures on Preaching, 

undersleeve (un'dcr-slov), n . A sleeve worn 
utukr another; specifically, a separate sleeve 
of thin cambric or lace worn under the sleevo 
of a woman’s gown, 

undersoil (ini' dor-soil), u. Soil beneath the 
surface ; subsoil. 

undersong (un 'dor-song), n. 1. The burden or 
aorompanitnent of a song: a refrain. 

^ Cl P-> ^h* ]•’»• ard ! wee pc, to make my un b-rsnng. 

Spcn * *>•, D iphnaida. 

2. A subordinate strain; an underlying mean- 
ing. Lai (h>r, 

under-sparred (un'dor-spiird), a. Not having 
Mifticimit ■-pnrs ; undermasted: said of a vessel, 
underspend! (un-der-spond'), v. t. To spend 
It? 5 * than. ] 'idler. Worthies, Lincoln, ii. 211. 
(I)anc*.) 

undersphere f un'der-sfer), n. A lower or in- 
ferior sphere. Elegy on Dr. Donne (1G35). 
undersporef, r. Seo nn (Inshore. 

Get me a staf that I may unde repore [read undershore T\ 
Chaucer, Miller’s Tale, 1. 27a. 

underspread (un-dor-spred'), a. Spread under 
or beneath. 

Every mom I lift my head, 

Gaze o’er New England underspread. 

Emerson, Monadnoc. 
understairt (un-dor-star'), a. Pertaining or 
relating to a lower floor; down-stairs; hence, 
humble; low; mean; backstairs. 

Living in «omc ti/irfcr-rffu'rofllce, when he [vainglorious 
man] would visit the country, he borrows some gallant’s 
ca«t suit of hi? servant, and therein, player-like, acts that 
part among his besotted neighbours. 

Ilfv. T. Adams, Works, I. 500. 

understand (un-d6r-stand')» r.; pret. aud pp. 
undnstood. ppr. understanding. [< ME. un- 
( hrstandm , undnstondrn, omlerstandcn, under - 
stands n «pret. vnderstod , pp. understanden , un - 
dnstandni, also uuderstande, understands, and 
with weak ending undf rstanded), < AS. undcr- 
standar, nnderstondan (= OFries. understonda = 
OIIO. inidf rstantan — Icel. muhrstanda, under- 
stand (of. 1). ondintani, stand under, under- 
take). = MJIG. inifrrstan, G . untersfehen = Dan. 
unds rvtna, undertake, venture, intervene, hin- 
der, resist), < under, under, + s tan dan, stand: 
see u)i(br- aud stand,"] I. trans. 1. To receive 
from a word or collocation of words or from a 
sign the idea it is intended to convey: with the 
thing *«.iid, the person speaking, or tile language 
a" the direct object of the verb. 

Sp' keth so plcyn at this tyme, I yow preye, 

That wo may undrrstondc what ye scyc. 

Chaucer, Clerk’s Talc, Pro]., 1. 20. 
Speak pardon, as ’tis current in our land, 

Tlie chopping Trench we do not understand. 

Shah., Kiel). II., v. 3. 
You phew jour English Breeding now; an English Ri- 
val i* so dull and brutish as not to understand Raillery. 

Wyclmlcy, Gentleman Dancing-Master, v. 1. 

2. To interpret the signification of; seize the 
idea of; comprehend n8 resulting from a 
thought, principle, or rule; explain. 

J have heard Fay of thee, that thou canst understand n 
dream U* interpret it. Gen. xll. 15. 

Gan ariv understand the spreading of th*' clouds or the 
noi“> of hh tabernacle? Job xjjvi, 20. 

3. To r«*cr ive information about; learn by pay- 
ing heed to what is snid and done; consider. 

Zee sdiullf undirrtonde that, aftre the opynyoun of oldo 
wise I'hllo-ophre** and Astronoineres, ourc Contrec no 
Jrclond nc \\al*“* nc Scotlond no Xorweyc ne the other 
Yle a eo'tynge to hem ne ben not In the superflcyalto 
covvnted aboven the Erthe. Mandcville, Travels, p. 180. 

I hauc m derstande, And by neighbours knovve, 

Tint largely ye hauc children good and fin. 

Itom. of Parte nay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 72. 
The heart also of the rash shall understand knowledge. 

Isa. xxxil. 4. 

I hope to hear from you soon, for I long to understand 
how jou fare. Wtnthrop, Hist. New England, I. 410. 
Understand the matter, and consider the vision. 

Dan. ix. 23. 

4. To know in substance, as a fact or saying; 
be acquainted with ; recognize. 

This knowen, that his hestes under stondeth, 

How that the Bccond heflte of God Is that. 

Chaucer, Pardoner’s Tale. 
What knoweth thou that we know not? what under- 
stand eth thou which is not in us? Job xv. 0. 

Whom shall he teach knowledge? and whom shall ho 
make to understand doctrine? Isa. xxviii. 0. 

5. To take as meant or implied; imply; infer; 
assume; take for granted: chiefly in the past 
participle. 
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War, 

Open or understood, must be resolved. 

Milton, P. L., I. 662. 

6. To recognize as implied or meant, although 
not expressed; supply mentally, as a word ne- 
cessary to bring out the sense of an author: as, 
in the phrase ‘All are mortal,’ .we must under- 
stand the word men, living beings , or the like. 

If you say to your grandmother “Ma’am, it’s a fine 
day," or what not, she would find in the words no other 
meaning than their outward and visible one ; but say so 
to tlie gill yon love, and she understands a thousand mys- 
tic meanings in them. 

Thackeray, Fitz- Boodle’s Confessions, Dorothea. 

7. To stand under. [A punning use.] 

My legs do better understand me, sir, than I undei stand 
wliat you mean. Shah., T. N„ ill. 1. 89. 

To give to understand, to let understand, to make 
understand, to tell ; inform ; let know. 

To make you understand this in a manifested effect. 

Shak., M. for M., iv. 2. 1CD. 
To have to understand!, to learn ; be informed. Shak., 
3 Hen. VI., iv. 4. io.— To understand trap. Sec trapf. 

II. nitra ns. 1. To have tlio use of the in- 
tellectual faculties; be an intelligent and con- 
scious being; have understanding; ho wise. 

What a fry of fools is here? I see 'tis treason to under- 
stand in tills house. Shirley and Fletcher, Coronation, i. 1 . 

[The] man that is in honour, and understandeth not, is 
like the beasts that perish. Ps. xlix. 20. 

2. To be informed by another; learn. 

I came to Jerusalem, and understood of the evil that 
Eliashib did. Neh. xili. 7. 

3f. To give attention; listen. 

Vndirstonde to me, kyngc ill uni is, and hero the be-tok- 
cnynge of tliyn a-vision. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), Hi. C33. 

understandable (un-d&r-stan'da-bl), a. [< un- 
derstand + -ablc.~\ That can ho understood; 
capable of beipg understood ; comprehensible ; 
intelligible. 

To be understandable is a condition requisite to a judge. 

Chilli ngirorth, A Safo Way to Salvation. 

understander (im-dur-stan'dor), n. [< under- 
stand + -«•!.] One who understands or knows. 

He (the critic of Homer] should rather (with his much 
better understander Spondanus) submit where he oversees 
him faulty. Chapman, Iliad, j., Coin. 

understanding (im-cU*r-stan'diug), v. [< ME. 
understanding, undcrstondi/ngc, onderstondinge, 
etc.; verbal n.cf understand, t*.] 1. Tho act of 
one who understands or comprehonds; com- 
prehension ; apprehension and appreciation ; 
discommon t. 

Tho children of Issachar, which were men that lmd un- 
tierstanding of the tunes. 1 Cliron. xii 32. 

A chaplain came up to him [Captain Whitock], to whom 
he dcllveicd an account of his understanding, and, I hope, 
of his belief, nnd soon after died ; and iny lord hath buried 
him with his own ancestors. Donne, Letters, xx. 

2. The knowing power, in general; intelligence; 
wit. The old psychologists divided tho faculties of tho 
mind into understanding, or cognitive power, and tcill. 

Vndcrstondgnge, yn wyttc. Intelllgencin, Intcllcctus 
Prompt. Pare., p. 511. 
The spirit of wisdom and understanding, the spirit of 
counsel and might, the spirit of knowledge nnd the fear 
of the Lord. Isa. xi. 2. 

Tho power of perception Is that which we call tho un- 
derstanding. Perception, which wo make tho act of tho 
understanding, is of three sorts: 3. Tho perception of 
ideas in our mind. 2. The perception of the signification 
of signs. 3. The perception of tlie connection or repug- 
nancy. agreement or disagreement, that there is between 
nny of our Ideas. All these nrc attributed to tho under- 
standing, or perceptive power, though it be tho two latter 
only that use allows us to say wo understand. 

Locke, Human Understanding, II. xxi. § 5. 
A spirit Is one simple undivided active being : ns It per- 
ceives ideas, it is called the understanding, as it produces 
or otherwise operates about them, it Is called the will. 

Berkeley, Human Knowledge, i. § 27. 

3. Tho representative faculty; tho power of 
abstract thought ; the logical power. Knntian 
writers restrict understanding to the operation of abstrac- 
tive thought concerning objects of possible experience. 

And thus we dIsco\'cr n power we have of heightening 
tho colour of our ideas, of changing or directing their 
course by the application of our notice: nnd the exercise 
of this power I take to be what Is commonly meant by an 
act of the understanding. 

A. Tucker, Light of Nature, xii. § 1. 
As all acts of the understanding can be reduced to judg- 
ments, the understanding may be defined as tlie faculty of 
judging. For we saw before that tho understanding is the 
faculty of thinking, and thinking is knowledge by means 
of concepts. 

Kant, Critique of Pure Reason (tr. by Muller), II. 61. 

4. Intelligence botwcon two or more persons; 
agreement of minds; harmony; union of senti- 
ment; also, something mutually understood or 
agreed upon: as, there was an understanding 
between them. 

I love to promote nmong my Clients a good Understand- 
ing. Steele, Tender Husband, v. 1. 
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Their once flaming regard is sobered by time in either 
breast, and, losing in violence what it gains in extent, it 
becomes a thorough good understanding. 

Emerson, Essays, 1st ser., p. 169. 
Men of Understanding, a sect which flourished in the 
Low Countries about 1411, professing doctrines similar to 
those of the Brethren of tlie Holy Spirit. It maintained 
that the then present reign of the Holy Spirit afforded a 
higher illumination and authority than that of the Scrip- 
ture ; that the only resurrection of the body ever to take 
place had already taken place in Christ; and that the 
spirit is not defiled by bodily sin.— Predlcables Of the 
pure understanding. See predicable. 
understanding (un-der-stan'ding),',). a. Know- 
ing j skilful ; intelligent ; possessed of or ex- 
hibiting good sense. 

Was this taken 

By any understanding pate but thine? 

Shak., W. T., i. 2. 223. 

Monsieur d’Azout was very Curious and Understanding 
in Architecture, for which purpose he was 17 years in Italy 
by times. Lister, Journey to Paris, p. 99. 

understandingly (uti-dfer-stan'ding-li), adv. In 
an understanding manner; intelligently; with 
full knowledge or comprehension. 

Your grace shall find him, in your further conference, 
grave, wise, courtly, and scholar-like, understandingly read 
in the necessities of the life of mnn. 

Beau, and FI., Woman-Hater, ii. 1. 

understandingnesst, n. [ME. understonding- 
ncssc; < understanding + -7jcss.] The faculty 
of understanding. 

understate (un-d6r-stat'), v. I. trans. To state 
or represent less strongly than the truth will 
admit; state too low: as, to understate an evil. 

Rather understated for so high an honour. 

Fuller, Worthies, Bedfordshire. 

ii. intrans. To say less than the full truth, 
understatement (un-dfer-stat'ment), II. X. The 
act of understating. Quarterly Rev., CXXVI. 
378. — 2. That which is understated; a state- 
ment of less than tho full truth, 
understock (un-dtr-stok'), v. t. To supply in- 
sufficiently with stock; put too small a stock 
in or on: said generally of a farm. Adam 
Smith. 

understood (un-d&r-stud'). 1. Preterit and 
past participle of understand. — 2. As a par- 
ticipial adjective: (a) Comprehended; appre- 
hended. (b) Implied; assumed, 
understrapper (un'dtr-strap"6r), «. A petty 
fellow; an inferior agent; an underling. 

This was going to tlie fountain-head at once, not apply- 
ing to the understrappers. 

Goldsmith , Gooibnaturcd Man, ii. 

understrapping (un'dt-r-strap'ing), a. Subor- 
dinatoj subservient. Sterne, Tristram Shandy, 
VI. xviii. 

understratum (un'der-stra'tum), «.; pi. under- 
strata (-tii). A substratum ; an underlying stra- 
tum; tho stratum lying immediately beneath, 
or forming tho lower portion of the one desig- 
nated: not often used oxcept figuratively. 

There is a vast and virtuous understratum in society, 
which really loves the right and hates the wrong. 

Nineteenth Century, XX. 421. 

understroke (un-d£r-strok'), v. t. To underline; 
underscore. 

You have undcrslrokcd that offensive word, to show 
that it *s to be printed in italic. 

Sic\ft, To the Duchess of Qucensbury, March 20, 1752. 

understudy (un'dbr-stud'i), n. Thcat., one who 
has made a special study of a particular part, 
and is capablo of playing that part at a mo- 
ment’s notico in the absence of the actor or 
actress to whom it is usually nssigned. 
understudy (un'dtr-stud'i), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
understudied, ppr. understudying. [< under- 
study, »i.] To memorize (a part) as an under- 
study. 

She ’s in the chorus now, but she'll get her chance some 
day ; . . . sho ’s understudied ever so many parts. 

The Atlantic, LXVII. 250. 

under-suit (un'dtr-sut), n. A suit worn under 
or benonth another suit. [Karo.] 

His own under-suit was so well lined. 

Fuller, V. orthies, Hants. 

undersward (un'dfir-sward), n. A sward or turf 
shaded by trees or other plants ot some size, 
undertakable (un-d6r-ta'ka-bl), a. [< under- 
take + -able.] Capable of being undertaken. 
Chillingworth. 

undertake (nn-der-tak'), V.; pret. undertook, 
pp. undertaken, ppr. undertaking. [< ME. un- 
dertaken (pret. undertok, pp. undertaken , under- 
take)-, < under + take.'] I, trans. 1. To take 
on one’s self; often, to take formally or ex- 
pressly on one’s self ; lay one’s self under ob- 
ligations or "enter into stipulations to perform 
or oxccute ; pledge ono’s self to. 
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Tbez massengers they shall wele vnderstonde 
Among your knyghtez all that ther is on 
Shall vnder take to Answer for this lande. 

Generydes (E. E. T. S.), 1. 3175. 
I'll undertake to land them on our coast. 

Shak., 3 Hen. VI., ill. 3. 205. 

2. To engage in; enter upon; take in band; 
begin to perform ; set about; attempt; essay. 

Bycause I couet rather to satisfle you particularly than 
to vndertake a generall tradition, I wil not so much stand 
vpon the manner as the matter of my precepts. 

Gascoigne, Notes on Eng. Verse, § 3. (Arber.) 
I will undertake one of Hercules’ labours. 

Shak., Much Ado, it. 1. 3S0. 

3. To warrant; answer for; guarantee; affirm: 
especially with a following clause. 

Lending soft audience to my sweet design. 

And credent soul to that strong-bonded oath 
That shall prefer and undertake my troth. 

Shak., Lover's Complaint, 1. 280. 
A frog would make thee run 1 
Thou kill a man? No, no ! thy mother's sonne. 

Her only sonne, was a true coward bred. 

I’le vndertake a sword shall strike thee dead, 

And never touch thee ! 

Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. S.), p. 25. 
Mr. Maverick came and undertook that the offenders 
should be forthcoming. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, 1. 172. 

4f. To take in; hear; understand; have know- 
ledge of. Spenser , F. Q., V. iii. 84. — 5f. To as- 
sume, as a character. 

His name and credit shall you undertake. 

Shak., T. of the S., iv. 2. 106. 
6f. To engage with ; have to do with ; attack. 

It is not fit your lordship should undertake every com- 
panion that you give ofFense to. 

Shak., Cymbcline, ii. 1. 20. 
He shall yield you all the honour of a competent adver- 
sary, if >ou please to undertake him. 

B. J onson, Cynthia’s Revels, v. 2. 
Vf. To have the charge of. 

Who undertakes you to your end. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., ii. 1. 97. 
— Syn. 1 and 2. Essay, Endeavor, etc. See attempt. 

II. intrans. 1. To take up or assume any 
business, responsibility, or venture. 

Hardy he was and wys to undertake. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 405. 
It is the cowish tenor of his spirit, 

That dares not undertake. 

Shak., Lear, iv. 2. 13. 
No ill should force the subject undertake 
Against the sovereign. B. Jonson, Scjanus, iv. 3. 
On the 2Sth of April, in the morning, I sailed with a 
cargo of wheat that did not belong to me, and three pns- 
sengers, instead of one, for whom only I had undertaken. 

Bruce, Source of the Nile, I. 203. 
2. To promise ; be bound ; warrant ; answer 
for something ; guarantee. 

He nas nat right fat, I undertake. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 288. 
On mine honour dare I undertale 
For good Lord Titus’ innocence in nil. 

Shak., Tit. And., i. 1. 430. 

Specifically — 3. To manage funerals, and ar- 
range all the details for burying the dead. 
[Colloq.] 

undertaker (un'd^r-ta-ker), n. [< undertake + 
-crl.] 1. One who undertakes or engages to 
perform aDy business; one who engages in any 
project or business ; a projector. 

And yet the undertakers, nay, performers, 

Of such a brave and glorious enterprise 
Are yet unknown. Fletcher, Double Marriage, v. 2. 
He Bhall but be an undertaker with me. 

In a most feasible business. 

B. Jonson, Devil is an Ass, ii. 1. 
Promises made by undertakers imply somewhat of de- 
merit in their performance. 

Goldsmith, Pref. to Hist, of Seven Years’ War. 
2. Specifically — (a) One who stipulates or 
covenants to perform certain work for ano- 
ther; a contractor. 

Sir William Ayloffe Knight and Anthony Thomas Es- 
quire became Undertakers to drain the said Level. 

The Great Level (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 315). 
Sat at the Tower with Sir J. Duncomb and Lo. Berkeley 
to signe deputations for undertakers to furnish their pro- 
portions of saltpetre. Evelyn, Diary, July 14, 16G6. 

(&t) One who became surety or guarantee for 
another, or undertook to answer for him. 

For whose innocence . . . you were once a noble and 
timely undertaker to the greatest justice of this kingdom. 

B. Jonson, Ded. of Poetaster. 

(c) One whoso business is to make prepara- 
tions for the burial of the dead, and to manage 
funerals. 

While rival undertakers hover round, 

And with his spade the sexton marks the ground. 

Young. 

(d) In British hist., a man of authority or influ- 
ence who undertook to induce or assure par- 
ticular legislation; usually, one of those who 
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assured the king that if he would grant some 
concession, they would undertake that the Com- 
mons should vote desired supplies, (e) In Eng. 
hist ., a contractor for the collection of reve- 
nue, or the enforcement of purveyance for 
the royal household. (/) In Scots hist., one of 
a party of Lowland adventurers who, in the 
reign of James VI., by authority of the crown, 
attempted to colonize some of the Hebrides, 
and so displace the original Celtic population. 
Scott. ( g ) One of a body of English and Scot- 
tish adventurers who, in the latter part of the 
sixteenth century, undertook to hold lands in 
•Ireland which were regarded as the property of 
the crown or of Englishmen, 
undertaking (un-der-ta'king), n. [V erbal n. of 
undertake , r.] 1. The act of one who under- 

takes or engages to do any business, office, or 
duty. 

That which is required of each one towardes the vnder - 
taking of this aduenture. UakluyVs Voyages, iii. 185. 

2. That which is undertaken ; a business, work, 
or project which a person engages in or at- 
tempts to perform ; an enterprise. 

This is the very ecstasy of love, 

Whose violent property fordoes Itself, 

And leads the will to desperate undertakings. 

Shak., Hamlet, ii. 1. 104. 
I had designed to have gone to that place [Tadmor] 
from Hasseiah, but I found that it would have been a very 
dangerous undertaking. 

Pocockc, Description of the East, II. 139. 

3. The business of an undertaker, or manager 
of funerals. Imp. Diet. — 4. A promise ; an en- 
gagement; an obligation; a guaranty; specifi- 
cally, in Amcr. law, a formal obligation entered 
into by or on behalf of a party to litigation, and 
usually with sureties, for the payment of money 
or performance of some act if it should be ad- 
judged due or otherwise become required, such 
an obligation being usually required as a con- 
dition of taking some step in the action, as, for 
instance, appealing or issuing an order of ar- 
rest or attachment. 

undertakingt (un-d(?r-ta'king), j>. a. Enter- 
prising. 

There are never wanting some persons of violent and 
undertaking natures, who, so they may have power and 
business, will tako it at any cost. Bacon, Envy (ed. 1SS7). 

under-tenancy (un'd^r-ten^an-si),?!. A tenancy 
or tenure under a tenant orlessee; the tenure 
of an under-tenant. 

under-tenant (un'd6r-tcn'ant), n. The tenant 
of a tenant ; one who holds lands or tenements 
of a tenant. 

undertidet (un'dfcr-tid), n. [< ME. undertid, < 
AS. undern tide, < undent, nine o’clock, morning, 
+ ffd, time: see undern and tide.'] Undertime. 
Jncrcn Biwlc, 1. 400. 

undertimet (un'der-tim), n. [< ME. undern- 
time, undertime; as undern + time 1 .'] The part 
or division of the day which included undern: 
generally applied to the after-part of the day. 
See undern. 

An dazz att unnderm time. Ormulum, 1. 1945S. 

ne, coming home at undertime, there found 
The fayrest creature that he ever saw. 

Spenser, F. Q., III. vii. 13. 
under-timed (un'dfer-tlmd), a. In photog., same 
as under-exposed. 

under-tint (un'dtr-tint), it. A subdued tint. 
Athcnieum, No. 3194, p. 5G. 
undertone (un'dfcr-ton), n. 1. A low or subdued 
tone; a tono less forcible than is usual, as in 
speaking: as, to say something in an undertone. 
“Wliat does she mean?" said til. to S. in an undertone. 

Scott, Guy Mannering, iii. 
And from within me a clear undertone 
Thrill'd tiiro' mine ears in that unltlissful clime. 

Tennyson , Dream of fair Women. 

2. A state or degree of tone, as of the physical 
or mental faculties, below their usual condi- 
tion. E. JV. Bccclicr, Yale Lectures on Preach- 
ing. [Rare.] — 3. The color of a pigment when 
soon in very thin layers on a wliito or light- 
colored surface. Also— (o) A low, subdued color: ns, 
gray undertones. (6) A tone of color seen through and 
giving character to other colors: as, there was a subtle 
undertone of yellow through the picture. 

undertoned (un'd£r-tond), a. 1. Uttered in a 
low or subdued tone. Atlantic Monthly, LXIV. 
178. — 2. Being in a physical condition in which 
the animal functions are not performed with 
due vigor. 

undertow (un'd£r-to), n. A current of water 
below the surface moving in a direction differ- 
ent from that of the surface-current; the hack- 
ward flow or back-draft of a wave breaking on 
a beach. Sometimes called under-water. 
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The water [of the In-coming wave] bursts with great 
force upon the land, and then sweeps back, as a powerful 
undertow, to the sea. Huxley, Physiography, p. 172. 

under-treated (un-der-tre'ted), a. Treated 
with too little respect ; treated slightingly. 
Cibber. [Rare.] 

undertrump (un-dtr-trump'), r. t. To throw 
a trump to, as a non-trump lead of cards in 
whist, lower than one already thrown by one’s 
partner. 

underturnt (un-der-t£rn'), V. t. [< ME. nnder- 
turnen; < under + turn.'] To turn upside down ; 
subvert; upset. Wyclif. 

undervaluation (un'df:r-val-u-a ,/ shon), n. Tho 
act of undervaluing, or valuing below tbe real 
worth; rate not equal to the worth; underes- 
timation. South , Sermons, 
undervalue (un-d£r-val',u), v. t. 1. To value, 
rate, or estimate below the real worth. Bacon, 
Honour and Reputation. — 2. To esteem light- 
ly; treat as of little worth; despise; hold in 
mean estimation. 

Do not under-value an Enemy by whom you have been 
worsted. Selden, Table-Talk, p. 114. 

undervalue (un'd&r-vaUu), «. 1. A value be- 
low the proper or true value; a low estimate 
of worth ; a price less than the real value. — 2f. 
Undervaluation. 

He did not care for cliymistrey, and was wont to speak 
against them with undervalue. 

Aubrey, Dives (William Harvey). 

undervaluer (un-d£r-val'u-er), ii. [< undervalue 
+ -er 1 .] One who undervalues, or esteems too 
lightly. I. Walton. 

underversei (un'd£r-vers), n. The following or 
second verse. 

Perigot maketh all hys song in prayse of his love, to 
whom Willy answereth every underverse. 

Spenser, Shep. Cal., August, Gloss. 

undervest (un'ddr-vest), n. An undershirt; a 
shirt worn next the skin : generally a trade use. 
underviewer (un'd6r-vu*Ar), n. ‘in coal-min- 
ing, the manager or superintendent of the mine 
and of the underground workings; the under- 
looker, in some coal-mining districts of Eng- 
land: nearly the same as the mining captain in 
a metal-mine. The usage varies in different districts 
in England with regard to the terms viewer and under- 
viewer. See viewer. 

under-water (un'der-wa"ter), «. Same as un- 
dertow. Ecrscltci. 

underwear (un'dOr-war), n. 1 . A wearing un- 
der the outer clothing: as, clothes suited for 
underwear. — 2. Undergarments; underclothes 
in general: a trade term, 
underweent (un-der-wen'), r. 1. To undervalue, 
underweeningt (un-dfer-we'ning), it. [Verbal 
n. of underwent, c.] Undervaluation. 

The greatest undenreeniny of this life is to undervalue 
that unto which this is but exordial, or a passage leading 
unto it. Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., iii. 25. 

underwent (un-der-went'). Preterit of un- 
dergo. 

underwing (un'ddr-wing), n. A moth whose 
under wings are conspicuous in color or other- 
wise : specifically, a moth of the genus Catocaia. 
— Crimson underwing, Catocaia sponsa, a noctuid moth. 
—Lunar underwing. See l u n a r.— Orange under- 
wing. See orange*.— Pink underwing. SeeCafttmor- 
pha. — Rod underwtng, any one of a number of species 
of Catocaia whose under wings are red, banded with black. 
See red-underwing. — Straw underwing. See straic-un - 
dericing.— YeUow underwing, any British moth of the 
genus Triphtena. 

underwinged (un'dir-wingd), a. In ornith., 
having the lining of the wings conspicuously 
colored: as, the underwinged dove, Lcptoptila 
(or Engyptila) rufaxilia. F. L. Sciater. 
under-witcht (un'dir-wieh). n. A subordinate 
or inferior witch. S. Butler, Hudibras. [Rare.] 
underwitted (un-der-wit'ed), a. Half-witted; 
silly. Bp. Kennct, Erasmus, Praise of Folly, 
p. l'9. (Davies.) 

underwood (un'd£r-wud), n. Small trees and 
bushes that grow among large trees; coppice; 
underbrush. Addison, The Tall Club, 
underwork (un'der-wfsrk), «. Subordinate 
work; petty affairs. Addison. 
underwork (un-der-werk'), r. ; pret. and pp. 
underworked or underwrought , ppr. underwork- 
ing. I. trans. 1. To work or practise on un- 
derhand; undermine; destroy by clandestine 
measures. 

Thou from loving England art bo far 

That thou hast under-wrought his lawful king. 

Shak., K. John, ii. 1. 95. 

2. To put insufficient work or labor on. 

A work may be overwrought as well as under-wrought 

Dryden. 
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3. To do like work at a less price than : as, one 
mason may underwork another. 

II. intraits. If. To work in secret or clandes- 
tinely. # B.Jonson . — 2. To do less work than 
is required or suitable. 

underworker (un'd6r-wer'k6r) f n. [< under- 
work + -er 1 .] 1. One who underworks. — 2. A 

subordinate workman; one who works in sub- 
jection to another. Swift, Nobles and Com- 
mon'?. iv. 

under-workman (un'der-w6rk*mim), ??.; pi. un- 
dc rworkmcn (-men). An inferior or subordinate 
workman, rwift. 

under-world (nn'dtr-werld), n. 1. The world 
below the *'kie s :; this lower world; the sublu- 
nary world. 

t mid Fame calls yc, 

ritoir.l on tlu* topless Apennine, and ldowa 

To all the undcr-world, all nations, the seas 

And unfi educated deserts where the snow dwells. 

Fletcher , Bonduca, iii. 2. 

2. The opposite side of the globe; the antipode*. 

Fre^h a« the first beam glittering on a sail 

That brings our friends up from the under-world. 

,* Tennyson, The Princess (song) 

3. The world below this world; the infernal 
world; the place or state of departed souls; 
Hades. 

Hades. The ghosts of Homer live In the und erworUL de- 
pleted of all that fresh and throbbing hfc which they had 
tin the earth. 

F. U. S-'arr, The Fourth CJo^pvl, the Ilenrt of Christ 

4. The lower, inferior, degraded part of man- 
kind. . 1 ttcrhmy. [Rare.] 

underwrite (un-der-rit'), r.; pret. underwrote , 
pp. unde rwritt< n (underwrite pret. and pp., obso- 
lete*), ppr. umbrwriting. [< ME. under writ* u, 
< AS. undfrwritan, write under, subscribe, < 
und, r, under, + write.] I. trans. 1. To 

write below or under; subscribe. 

I «r c muUd withonte mere}', and myn name entrid 
In tin b'gende of Ilf longe cr I w ere; 

Or clh*- rt.dir-rriten fur nyhkid. as witne«sith the gospel. 

/Vera I’lmcrnan (A', xi. 25!i. 
U i *11 lnve thee. o« our rarer monsters are, 

Punt« d upon a pole, and undcncrit 
“Her** imj 3011 see the tjrant." 

Shah., Macbeth, v. S. 20. 
2. To agree to pay l>y signing one’s name; sulv 
M'rib". 

’Ui< •Mb** ription mono) did not come In n ith the same 
readite with which It had been inidcrimtten. 

Lever ley, Virginia, I. *; ISO. 
Specifically — 3. To agree or undertake by set- 
ting one’s name to (a policy of insurance) to 
become answerable for certain losses speci- 
fied therein; u^cd chiefly in marine insurance. 
Hence underwriter. — 4. To submit to; put up 
with, ftiare.] 

Underwrite in an observing kind 
Ills humorous predominance. 

Shale., T. and C., li. 3 . 137. 

n. intrnii'. To practise insuring, particu- 
larly marine insuring; carry on the business 
of an underwriter. F. Martin, Hist, of Lloyd’s. 

p. 

underwriter (un'uir-ri # t(Tj, v. One wlio in- 
sures. or carries on a business of insurance, 

especially of marine insurance Underwriters’ 

wire, v ire tin* use of which for electrical purposes Is nu- 
thorirc (1 by tb«* underwriters for flrcdnsu ranee. 

underwriting (mi'ilfT-rUting), «. [Verbal n. 
of mirh-nrrilr, r.] The practice or business of 
an underwriter. See underwriter. 

underyoket (nn-dcr-yok'), r. t. [< ME. tntdir- 
tjoknt; < until r + 1 /okc.'] To bring under tho 
yoke ; make subject. 

A1 the erthe he shuttle rnfluruakr to his empire. 

Wyclif, Judith li. 3. 

undescendiblo, undescendable (un-de-sen'di- 
bl, -da-bl), a. 1. Not descendible; hence, un- 
fathomable. Tennyson, Harold, i. 1. — 2. Not 
callable of descending to heirs. 

undescribable (un-dcs-krl'ba-bl), a. Inde- 
scribable. Byron, Cliilde Harold, iv. 53. [Rare.] 

undescribed (un-des-kribd' ), a. Not described ; 
not depicted, defined, or delineated: ns, an mi- 
di scribed species. 

undescried (un-dcs-krld'), o. Notdcscried; not 
discovered; not seen. 

undeserve (un-de-z4rv'), v. t. [< tin- 1 + dc- 
mrc.] To fail to deserve. [Rare.] 

They have deserved much more ot theso Nations than 
they have undeterred. 

Milton, Raptures of the Commonwealth, 

undeserved (uu-de-zirvd'), a. Not deserved; 
not merited. 

The undeterred love of Christ towards us. 

Calvin, Sermon on John xv. 10. 
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undeservedly (un-de-z6r'ved-li), ar7». With- 
out. desert, either good or evil ; contrary to de- 
sert or what is merited. 

Athletick brutes whom undeservedly we call heroes. 

Dryden, Pal. and Arc., Red. 

undeservedness (un-df-zfer'ved-nes), ». The 
state or character of being undeserved. 

undeserver (un-de-zer'vlr), «. One of no 
merit ; one who is not deserving or worthy. 

To sell and mart your offices tor gold 
To uniesereers. Shaky, J. C., iv. 8 . 12. 

undeserving (un-dq-z6r'ving), p. a. 1. Not 
deserving; not having merit. 

Your gracious favours 

Done to me, undeserving as I am. 

Shale., T. 0. of V., iii. 1. 7. 

2. Not meriting: with of: ns, a man undeserv- 
ing o/happiness or o/‘punishmont. 

Undeserving of destruction. Sir P. Sidney. 

undeservingly (un-de-zur'ving-li), adv. With- 
out meriting; undeservedly. Milton. 

undesigned (un-de-zind'), a. Not designed; 
not intended; unintentional; not proceeding 
from purpose: ns, to do an undesigned injury. 
Pale i/, Evidences, iii. 6. 

Vtndesignedly (un-de-zl'ned-li), adr. In an un- 
designed manner; without design or intention. 
Palcy, Evidences, i. 3. 

undesignedness (un-dc;-zi'ned-nes). «. '.the 
state or character of being undesigned; free- 
dom from design or set purpose. Palcy, Evi- 
dences, iii. 7. 

undesigning (un-de-zl'ning), a. Not having 
any underhand design ; sincere; upright; art- 
less ; having no artful or fraudulent purpose. 

Weak, undesigning minds. South, Sermons. 

undesirability (un-do-zir-n-bil'i-ti), it. The 
condition or character of being iindesirablo. 

undesirable (un-de-zir'n-bl), a. Not desirable ; 
not to be wished. ’ 

A thing not undrsiraUe. Milton, P. I... Ix. S23. 

undesirableness (un-do-zir'n-bl-ncs), n. Tho 
character or state of being "undesirable ; un- 
desirability. 

undesirably (nn-de-zir'n-bli), adv. In an un- 
desirable manner;’ contrary to wliat is desir- 
able. 

undesired (nn-de-zird'), a. Not desired; not 
solicited. Dryilnt. 

undesiring (un-de-zir'ing), a. Not desiring; 
not wishing. Dryden, tr. of Porsius, satire 5. 

undesirous (un-de-zir'us), a. Not desirous. 

undespairing (nn’-des-piir'ing), a. Not yielding 
to despair. [Rare.] 

With (.toady umlcsjmiring breast. Dyer, The ncecc, tv. 

undespiteoust (un-d es-pit'e-us), a. Lacking in 
despite; piteous; kind. 

Save onely a looke piteous 
• Of womnnhead undisjntemie. 

The Isle of Ladies, I. G7C. 

undespondent (nn-des-pon'dent), a. Not 
marked by or given to despondency. 

Sorrowing but undespondent years. 

Lowell, Among my Ilooks, 2d ser., p. IIP. 

undestined (un-dos'tind), a. Not. destined. 
11. Polio!;. 

undeBtroyablet (un-des-troi'R-bl), a. Inde- 
structible. Boyle, Works, III." 283. 

Undeterminable (un-de-tt’r'mi-nq-bl), a. Inde- 
terminable. Locke, Human Understanding, ii. 

17. 

undeterminate (un-de-tfcr'mi-niit), a. Inde- 
terminate. South. 

undeterminateness (un-de-ter'mi-niit-ncs), n. 
Indetcrminatencss. Dr. U. More, Divine Dia- 
logues. 

unaetermination (un-de-tir-rai-na'shon), n. 
Indetermination. Sir M. Male, Orig. of Man- 
kind, p. Gl. 

undetermined (un-de-tfcr'mind), n. 1, Not 
determined; not settled; not decided. 

Undetermined differences of kings. 

Shah., K. John, tl. I. 355. 

2. Indeterminate. 

Wit seems lobe one of these undetermined sounds to 
which we afll 2 scarce any precise idea. 

Goldsmith, The Bee, No. 3 

Undetesting (un-do-tes'ting) ; a. Not detesting; 
not abhorring. Thomson, Liberty, v. 203. 

undeviating (un-do'vi-ii-ting), a. Not deviat- 
ing; not departing from a rule, principle, or 
purpose; uniform; regular. 

Heaven, wo nro assured, Is much more pleased to view 
a repentant sinner thnn ninety-nine persons who hnvo 
supported a course of undeviatmg rectitude. 

Goldsmith, Vicar, xxii. 
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undeviatingly (un-de'vi-a-ting-li), adv. With- 
out deviation ; steadily. 

undevilt (un-devT), v. t. [< tin- 2 + devil.'] To 
free from possession by the devil ; exorcise. 
Fuller, Cii, Hist., X. iv. 54. 
undevised (un-do- vizd'), a. Not devised; not 
bequeathed by will. Blaclcstone. 
undevoted (un-de-vd'ted), a. Not devoted. 

Clarendon, Civil War, 1. 117. 
undevotion (un-de-vo'shon), n. [< ME. undc- 
rocioun; < nn~\ + ’devotion.] Lack of devotion 
or devoutness. [Rare.] 

Thanne comtli undevoeioun, thurgh which a man . . . 
hath swich languor in soule that he may neither rede ne 
Binge in holy chirche, ne heerc ne thynke ot no derocionn. 

Chaucer, Parson’s Tale. 

undevout (un-do-vout'), a. Not devout; hav- 
ing no dovotionl 

An undevout astronomer is mad. 

young. Night Thoughts, ix. 

undevoutly (un-de-vout'li), adv. In an unde- 
vout manner; without devotion, 
undiademed (un-di'a-demd), a. Not having or 
wearing a diadem or crown ; uncrowned, 
undiapnanous (un-dl-af'a-nus), a. Not diaph- 
anous. Boyle, Works, 111. 57. 
undifferencing (un-dif'e-ren-sing), a. Not 
marking any difference ; "Impartial. Chapman. 
[Rare.] 

undifferentt (un-dif'e-rent), a. [< ME. undlf- 
ferent; < iot-i + different.] Not different. 

The fourme of tho freikes was, faithfully to se. 

Right suche as the syre, that I said first ; 

Vndilerent to deme fro there dere fader. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 3015. 

undifferentiated (un-dif-o-ren'shi-fi-ted), a. 
Not differentiated; without clear distinctive 
characters : often used by naturalists to note 
species or groups which do not show well- 
marked distinctive characters, or, according to 
the theory of evolution, are not yet completely 
separated from other species or groups, 
undigenous (un-dij'e-nus), a. [< L. undo (\f ltd-, 
mid-), wave, + gigncrc, * genera (if gen-), pro- 
duce, + -ous.] Generated by, or owing origin 
to, water. Ktrwan. [Rare.] 
undigested (un-di-jes'ted), a. Not digested, in 
any sense. 

Filled with fumes ot undigested wine. 

Selden, note to Drayton’s Tolyolblon, xvif. 

undigestible (un-di-jos'ti-bl), a. Indigestible, 
undightt (un-dit'), v. t. [< mi- 2 + digit t.] To 
put off, as ornaments or apparel. 

From her fnyre head her flllct she undight. 

Spenser, F. tl„ I. fit. 4. 

undignet, a. [ME., < mi- 1 + digne.] Unworthy. 

Undignc and unworthy 
Am I to tliilkc honour that ye me bcdc. 

Chaucer, Clerk's Tale, 1. 303. 

undignified (un-dig'ni-fid), a. Not dignified, 
(n) Not honored ; not rendered dignified. (5) Not con* 
slstcnt with dignity; exhibiting an absence of dignity. 

Tlic attempts of nenry III. to influence tho chapters 
were undignified and unsuccessful ; his candidates were 
seldom chosen. Stubbs, Const. Illst., § 705. 

undignify (nn-dig'ni-fi), v. t. To render un- 
dignified; deprive of dignity ; debase. [Rare.] 
Iloirclls, Venetian Life, xii. 
undilution (un-di-lu'shon), n. The character 
or state of being undiluted. [Rare.] 

Tire three primary colours assumed in the . . . figure 
for the prismatic spectrum) nro red, green, and blue, each 
in its highest degree of purity and undilution. 

Uerschel, Popular Lectures on Scientific Subjects, p. 258. 

undinal (un-do'nal), a. [< undine + -a/.] Of 
or pertaining to an undine, or the belief in 
such creatures. 

Undine (un-den'), n. [= F. ondinc, f. ( ondin , m.), 
= G. undine, < NL. *undina, a water-spirit, < L. 
Hilda, wave, water: see undulate, otuitl.] A wa- 
ter-spirit of the fomalo sox, resembling in char- 
acter the sylphs or spirits of the air, and cor- 
responding in Romo measure to tho naiads of 
classical mythology. According to Paracelsus, 
when an undine married a mortal and bore a 
child she received a soul, 
undinted (un-din'ted), a. Not impressed by 
blows; unbatteraL Shak., A. and C., ii. C. 39. 
undiocesed (un-di'o-sest), a. Not possessed of 
or preferred to a diocese. Milton, Reformation 
in Eng., .i. 

undireett (un-di-rckt'), v. t. [< tin- 2 + direct.] 
To misdirect; mislead. Fuller. 
undirectly (un-di-rokt'li), adv. Indirectly. 
[Rare.] 

Directly or undirectly, secretly or openly. 

Strttpe, Eccles. Mem., Henry VIII. No. C4, 

undiscernable (im-di-z6r'na-hl), a. Same as 
undisccrtiihlc. 
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tmdiscernedly (un-di-zfcr'ned-li), adv. In such 
a mannor as not to be discerned or discovered 
or seen. Hoyle, Works, II. 447. 
un discernible (un-di-zer'ni-bl), a. Indiscerni- 
ble. ShaA\, M. for M., v. 1. 373. Also undisccr li- 
able. 

undiscernibleness (un-di-zer'ni-bl-nes), n. In- 
discernibleness. 

undiscernibly (un-di-zer'ni-bli), adv. Indis- 
cernibly. Jcr. Taylor , Repentance, v. $ 5. 
undiscerning (un-cli-zdr'ning), a. Not discern- 
ing; not making just distinctions; lacking judg- 
ment or the power of discrimination. Donne. 
undischarged (im-dis-charjd'), a. Not dis- 
charged. (a) Not dismissed; not freed from obliga- 
tion. 

Hold still in readiness and undischarged. 

D. Jonson, Sejanus, v. 3. 
( 6 ) Not fulfilled ; not carried out; unexecuted : as, an un- 
discharged duty. 

undisciplinable (un-dis'i-plin-a-bl), a. Inca- 
pable of being disciplined. Sir M. Hale, Of 
Self-Denial. 

undisciplined (un-dis'i-plind), a. Not disci- 
plined; not duly exercised and taught; not 
properly trained or brought to regularity and 
order; raw: as, undisciplined troops; undisci- 
plined valor; undisciplined minds. 

An armed disciplined body is, in its essence, dangerous 
to liberty; undisciplined, it is ruinous to society. 

Burke, Speech on Army Estimates, 1790. 

undiscloset (un-dis-kloz'), v. t. To refrain from 
disclosing: keep close or secrot. Daniel. 
undiscomfited (un-dis-kum'fi-tod), a. Not dis- 
comfited. 

He may liis cheere holde undescounnted. 

Chaucer, Boethius, i, meter 4. 

undiscording (un-dis-kor'ding), a. Not dis- 
cording; not disagreeing; not discordant in 
sound; harmonious. [Hare.] 

With undiscording voice. Hilton, Solemn Music, 1. 17. 

undiscoursed (un-dis-korst'), a. Not dis- 
coursed about; not made tlio subject of talk 
or discussion ; silent. [Karo.] 

We would submit to all witli indefinite and undis- 
coursed obedience. 

Bp. Uackct, Abp. Williams, i. 130. (Davies.) 

undiscoverable (im-dis-kuv'6r-n-bl), a. That 
cannot be discovered or found out: as, undis- 
carerahle principles. 

undiscoverably (uii-dis-kuv'6r-n-bli), adv. In 
a maimer not to bo discovered. "Milton, Tetra- 
chordon. 

undiscovered (un-dis-kuv'Brd), a. Not discov- 
ered; not seen; not descried; not laid open to 
view; lying bid. 

The undiscover'd country, from whose bourn 
No traveller returns. Shale., Hamlet, ill. 1. 70. 

undiscreett (un-dis-kret'), a. [Early mod. E. 
also umliscrctc ; < ME. undiscrcct; < wi-l 4- dis- 
creet.'] Indiscreet. 

So undiscrcct of govemauncc. 

Chaucer, Nun’s Priest’s Tale, 1. G14. 
The undiscrete hastinesse of the emperour Claudius 
caused hym to be noted for foolisshc. 

Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, ii. 0. 

undiscreetlyt (un-dis-kret'li), adv. Indiscreet- 
ly. Tyndalc, Ans. to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker 
Soc.. 1850), p. 95. 

undiscreetness (un-dis-kret'nes), «. Indiscre- 
tion ; imprudence. Udall, tr. of Apophthegms 
of Erasmus, p. 328. 

undiscretiont (un-dis-kresh'on), v. [< ME. un- 
discrction ; < mm-1 + discretion .] Indiscretion. 
Lydgate, Story of Thebes, iii. 
nndiscriminating (un-dis-krim'i-nii-ting), a. 
Not discriminating ; not distinguishing or mak- 
ing a difference. Cowper, Odyssey, xxii. 
undiscussed (un-dis-kust'), a. Not discussed ; 
not argued or debated. Bp, Hall, Christ Trans- 
figured, ii. 

undisguisable (un-dis-gi'za-bl), a. Incapable 
of being disguised. Quarterly Rev. 
undisguised (un-dis-gizd'), a.- Not disguised ; 
not covered with a mask or with a false ap- 
pearance; hence, open; frank; candid; plain; 
artless : as, undisguised anxiety. 

Plaine English undisguised. The Isle of Ladies, 1. 1450. 
Himself he view’d witli undisguised respect. 

Crabbc, Tales, Works, IV. 129. 
undisjpiisedly (un-dis-gl'zed-li), adv. In an un- 
disguised manner ; openly; frankly, 
undishonored (un-dis-on'ord), d. Not dishon- 
ored; not disgraced. Shale., C. of E., ii. 2. 148. 
undisjoined (un-dis-joind'), a. Not disjoined; 
not separated or parted. Cowper. 
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undismayed (un-dis-mad'), a. Not dismayed; 
not disheartened by fear; not discouraged. 

The exhortation to be confident and undismayed. 

J. A. Alexander, Com. on Mark xiii. 11. 

undispensable (un-dis-pen'sa-bi), a. 1. Indis- 
pensable. Milton. — 2. Unavoidable. 

A necessary and undispensable famine in a camp. 

Fuller. 

3. Excluded from dispensation. Lord Herbert. 
undispensed (un-dis-penst'), a. 1. Not dis- 
pensed. — 2. Not freed from obligation. Canon 
'Looker. 

undispensing (un-dis-pen'sing), a. That can- 
not.be dispensed witli. Milton, Divorce, ii. 5. 
undispersed (un-dis-p6rst'), a. Not dispersed; 
not scattered. Boyle. 

undispleasedf (un-dis-plSzd'), a. Lacking in 
displeasure; not resentful. 

He would forgive nil old trespace, 

And undispleased be of time past. 

The Isle of Ladies, 1. 925. 

undispose (un-dis-poz'), v. t. [< 11 ) 1-2 + (]i s . 
pose. ] To indisposo. Imp. Did. [Rare.] 
undisposed (un-dis-pozd'),I>. A. 1. Indisposed 
as regards the health. Imp. Did. [Rare.] — 
2f. Not disposed; not inclined. 

Careless and undisposed to joyne with them. Hooker. 
3. Not sold, settled, decided, allocated, or ar- 
ranged : with of : as, goods remaining undis- 
posed of. 

undisposednesst (un-dis-po'zed-nes), n. Indis- 
position. 

undisprivacied (un-dis-pri'va-sid), a. Not dis- 
privacied; not deprived of privacy. Lowell, 
Cathedral. [Rare.] 

undisputable (un-dis-pu'- or un-dis'pu-ta-bl), 
«. Indisputable. Spectator. [Rare.]’ 

A wealth of undisputable evidence is at hand. 

Stedman, New Princeton Itcv., Sept., 1886, p. 150. 

un disputableness (un-dis-pu'- or nn-dis'pu-ta- 
bl-nes), n. The quality or state of being undis- 
putable. 

undisputably (un-dis-pu'- or un-dis'pu-tn-bli), 
adv. Indisputably. The Engineer, HXX. 31. 
[Rare.] 

undisputed (un-dis-pu'ted), a. Not disputed; 
uot contested; not called in question: as, an 
undisputed title; undisputed truth. Congreve, 
Hymn to Harmony. 

undisputedly (un-dis-pu'ted-li), adv. In an un- 
disputed manner; indisputably, 
undissembled (un-di-sem'bld), a. Not dis- 
sembled; open; undisguised; unfeigned. 

Cndisscmblcd and unlimited veneration for the noly 
Scriptures. Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, i. xviii. 

The anguish in his inmost soul, and the undissembled 
expression of it in his aspect. 

Hawthorne, Scarlet letter (1875), p. 1C9. 

undissipated (un-dis'i-pa-ted), a. Not dissi- 
pated; not scattered. Boyle. 
undissolvable (un-di-zol' va-bl), a. 1. In- 
capable of being dissolved or molted. — 2. In- 
capable of being loosened or broken: ns, tho 
undissolvable ties of friendship. Rowe, Tamer- 
lane, iii. 

undissolved (un-di-zolvd'), a. Not dissolved ; 
not molted; not loosonod, dispelled, broken, 
etc. Tennyson, Day-Dream, 
undissolving (tm-di-zol'ving), a. Not dissolv- 
ing; not melting; not loosening. 

To link soft hearts in undissolving bands. 

Beaumont, Masque of Inner-Temple, 
undistempered (un-dis-tem'pferd), a. Free 
from distemper, disease, or perturbation ; free 
from any disordering influence. 

Any unprejudiced and undistempered mind. 

Barrow, III. 30. 

undistinctive (un-dis-tingk'tiv), a. Undiscrim- 
inating; making no distinctions; impartial. 
Undistinctive Death. Dickens. 

undistinctlyt (un-dis-tingkt'ii), adv. Indis- 
tinctly. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. $ G8. 
undistinguishable (un-dis-ting'gwish-a-bl), n. 
Not distinguishable; indistinguishable. 

Tlio quaint mazes in the wnnton green 
For lack of tread are undistinguishable. 

Shah-., II. N. D., ii. 1. 100. 

undistinguisliableness (un-dis-ting'gwisb-a- 
bl-nes), n. The state or character of being un- 
distinguishable. nature, XLni. 159. 
undistinguishably (un-dis-ting'gwisb-a-bli), 
adv. Indistinguishably. 
undistinguished (un-dis-ting'gwisbt), a. 1. 
Not distinguished ; not so marked as to he dis- 
tinctly known from another; not discerned or 
discriminated. 


un dividual 

Often shrieking undistinguish’d woe, 

In clamours of all size, both high and low. 

Shak., Lover’s Complaint, L 20. 
Beauty, strength, and youth, with old age, weakness, 
and deformity, lay undistinguished in the same promiscu- 
ous heap of matter. 

Addison, Thoughts in Westminster Abbey. 
His ashes undistinguished lie. 

Scott, L. of L. M., v. 2. 
The slopes and rills in undistinguished gray 
Melt away. Browning, Love Among the Ruins. 

2. Not treated with distinction or marked re- 
spect. Pope. — 3. Not separated from others 
by extraordinary qualities; not famous; not 
distinguished by particular eminence : as, un- 
distinguished people. — 4. Not having an air of 
distinction : as, an undistinguished appearance 
or mien. 

un distinguishing (un-dis-ting'gwish-ing), a. 
Making no difference ; not discriminating : as, 
undistinguishing favor. 

A general undistinguishing suspicion is altogether as 
apt to mislead a man as a too easy and unwary credulity. 

Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, I. v. 

un distracted (un-dis-trak'ted), <7. Not dis- 
tracted ; not perplexed by contrariety or vari- 
ety of thoughts, desires, or concerns. Houle, 
Works, I. 27G. 

undistractedly (un-dis-trak'ted-li), adv. With- 
out^ distraction. Hoyle , Works, I. 254. 
undistractedness (un-dis-trak'ted-nes), v. The 
state of being undistracted. Hoyle, Works, I. 3. 
undistracting (un-dis-trak'ting), a. Not dis- 
tracting; not confusing the mind by drawing 
it toward a variety of objects. Leighton, Ex- 
pos. on Psalm xix. 

undisturbed (im-dis-t6rbd'), a. 1. Free from 
disturbance or interruption; not molested or 
hindered : as, undisturbed with company or 
noise ; undisturbed friendly relations. — 2. Not 
agitated ; hence, free from perturbation of 
mind; calm; tranquil; placid; serene; com- 
posed: as, undisturbed by danger. 

The undisturbed and silent waters. Dry den. 

=Syn. Quiet, peaceful, unmoved, unruffled. 

undisturbedly (un-dis-ter'bed-li), a( j Vt 
an undisturbed or tranquil manner; calmly; 
peacefully. Loclcc. 

undisturbedness (un-dis-ter'bed-nes), n. The 
state of being undisturbed; calmness; peace- 
fulness. 

undiversified (un-di-v6r'si-fid), a. Not diver- 
sified; not varied; uniform. 

A particle of mere umliversified matter. 

Dr. T. Cogan, On the Passions, note R. 

undiverted (un-di-v6r'ted), a. 1. Not divert- 
ed; uot turned aside. 

These grounds have not any patent-passages, . . . and 
therefore must sutler the greatest part of it (the river) to 
run by them undiverted. Bogle, Works, II. 40S. 

Iler young friend, apparently, wns aD interesting study; 
she wished to pursue it undiverted. 

U. James, Jr., Pass. Pilgrim, p. 221. 

2. Not amused; not entertained or pleased. 

The reader, however, may not be undiverted with its un- 
affected simplicity and pathos. Wakefield, Memoirs, p. 8. 

undivestedly (un-di-ves'ted-li), adv. With the 
absence (of); free. [Erroneous.] 

You will (as undivestedly as possible of favour or resent- 
ment) tell me what you would have me do. 

Richardson, Clarissa Harlowe, ii. 64. {Davies.) 

undividable (un-di-vi'da-bl), a. and n. I. a. 
Incapable of being divided or separated ; indi- 
visible. Shak., C. of E., ii. 2. 124. 

II. n. Something which cannot he divided. 
Iteducing tho undivideables into money. 

Jarvis, tr. of Don Quixote, II. v. 9. 

undivided (un-di-vi'ded), n. 1. Not divided; 
not separated or disunited; unbroken; whole: 
ns, undivided attention. 

God should bo the object of our undivided respect. 

J. Edwards, Works, IV. 177. 
2. Not made separate and limited to a partic- 
ular sum: as, to own an undivided share of 
a business. — 3. In lot., not lobed, cleft, or 
branched. — 4. In entom., composed of a single 
piece: as, an undivided pygidium. 
undividedly (un-di-vl'ded-li), adv. Without 
division or separation; unbrokenlv. 

Creation, nature, religion, law, and policy make them 
[man and wife] undividedly one. 

Felt ham, On St. Luke xiv. 20. 

undiyidedness (un-di-vi'ded-nes), n. The qual- 
ity or state of being undivided; wholeness, 
un’dividualt (un-di-vid'u-al), «. [< un- 1 + di- 
vidual. Cf. individual.'] Not capable of being 
divided; indivisible. 



undividual 

TnU' couracc anil courtesy are undiridual companions. 

Fuller, Worthies, Worcestershire, 
undivine (un-di-vin'), a. Not divine; opposed 
to what is divine or elevated. Husk hi. 
imdivoreed (un-di-vorst'), a. Not divorced; 
not separated. 

These died together. 

Happy in ruin, undivorced by death. 

, Young, Night Thoughts, v. 
undivulged (uu-di-vidjd'), a. Not divulged; 
not revealed or disclosed; secret. Shale., Lear, 
iii. 2. o2. ’ 

undo 1 (un-dr/), v. t .; pret. undid, pp. undone , 
Pl ,r * undoing. [< l( n - 1 + do 1 .] To leave unper- 
formed or unexecuted: usually in opposition 
v.ith do. [Knr-*.] 

wii it t •> 3 our wisdom seemeth best, 

I) > • r nnd», .ih if ourself were here. 

Sheik., 2 Hen. VI., iii. 1. 10G. 
undo- (un-dr/), r. t . ; pret. undid , pp. undone , 
ppr. undoing. [< ME. undon, ondon (pret. un- 
dude, inidcdr , pp. undon , ondon), < AS. undon (= 
OFrie 5 ?. undue), put back, open, undo, < tin-, 
hack. + don, put, do: seo tot- 2 and do 1 .] 1. 

To put back into a former condition; reverse, 
:i" fcomething which has been done; annul; 
bring to nought. 

Onto of the place sw Itlic tlici 3edc 
And the tumbe thei rndcd < ; 

>o thing thcr Inne thei lie founde. * 

Hut a man ere lloure at tli" grounde. 

King Horn (E. E. T. S.), p On 
L' t her not still undo, with peevish Haste, 

All that her Woman doc«. 

Congreve, tr. of Ovid's Art of Love. 

2. To untie or unfasten; unloose; unfix; open. 

Undo this button. Shak., Lear, v. 3. SOO 

A kni/t, a knife, I say' — O, Master Allum, if you love 

a woman, draw out your knife, and undo me (cut her stay 
li co] und i me ! Webster and Dckkcr , Northward Ho, ii. 1. 
Lot, at the Prioress' command, 

A monk undid the silken hand 
lhat tied her tresses fair. 

Scott, Marmion, 11. 20. 

3. To find tho answer or explanation of; solve. 
O-’prn.j 

I'nv you, undo this liddie, 

And toll rne how I have vex'd you? 

Fbtchrr (and another). False One, Iv. 2. 

4. To bring ruin or distress upon: ruin the 
moral-, character, reputation, or prospects of: 
de-troy: annihilate; spoil; nun. 

'1 hl« }f>\ e « ill undo us all. Shak., T. nnd C., ill. 1. 120. 
1 oM tint I mn ! I hive undone nijself, 

At d w ith tnj own Iinnd turn’d my fortune round, 

'1 hat w:»« a lair one. 

Beau, and FI., King and No King, iv 2. 
*7 v. as I betray'd your sister, I undid her. 

Fletcher, Loyal Subject, v. 2. 
The Wretch by Fortune or by Love undone! 

Congreve, To Sleep. 

5f. To reveal; disclose; unfold; explain. 
Melakkctli liotlie English and. wit 
For to undo hit at the fullc. 

Chaucer, Death of Blanche, L S90. 
6f. To he too much for the power of; baffle. 

Which lamps report to follow it nnd undoes description 
*•» *1" it- Shak., W. T., v. 2. 03. 

tindock fnn-dok'), r. t. [< t«i-2 4- doc/: 3 .] To 
take out of dock: as, to dock and undock a 
ship. 

undoctor (un-dok'tor), r. t. [< «»-3 + doctor .] 
To dive-t fonoV soli) of tho charact ?r of a doc- 
tor. [It are.] 

Mj b r otln r-ln-law is a paragon of the class (physicians], 
hut h»* is s-> by — in as much as possible — undoctoring 
himself Carlyle, In Froudc, II. 

undoer (tin-do'6r), n. [< undo 2 + -cr 1 . J One 
who undoes, in any sense; one who reverses 
what lias been done; one who ruins. Sandy s, 
Tra voiles (1G."32), p. 12. 

And be mine own undo^r. Heywood, English Traveller. 

undoing fun-do' ing), n. [Verbal n. of undo 2 , 
r.j 1. The reversal of what has been done: 
as, there is no undoing of the past. — 2. Ruin; 
destruction. 

Tie vtl* r rndoyng of Borne honest famillc. 

Babees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 212. 
Of havoc tired and rash undoing, 

Man left this Structure to become Time’s prey. 

Wordsworth, Sonnets, ill. 47. 

un domesticate (un-dd-mcs'fci-kat), v.t. 1. To 
esl range from homo life or duties. Richardson , 
Oraudipon, ii. 11. — 2. To make wild or roving; 
untame: as, to undomesticate an animal. [Rare.] 
undomesticated (un-do-mos'ti-ka-ted), p. a. 

1. Not domesticated; not accustomed to a 
family life. — 2. Not tamed, as an animal, 
undomestication (un-do-mes-ti-ka'shon), n. 
Tho act. or process of making wild, as an animal, 
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or the state of being undomesticated. Millican, 
Evolution of Morbid Germs, iv. GO. [Rare.] 
undone 1 (un-dun')) «- [< wm- 1 + done.'] Not 
done. 

These ought ye to have done, and not to leave the other 
undone. Luke xl. 42. 

undone 2 (un-dun'). Past participle of undo l, 

tt)lf?0 2 . 

undose (un'dos), a. [< L. undosus, wavy, < uuda, 
a wave: see ound, undulate.] In entom., wavy: 
undate; undulated; having undulating parallel 
lines. 

undouhle (un-duh'l), v. t. [< un- 2 + double.] 
To unfold ; render single, 
undoubtable (un-dou'ta-bl), a. Not to ho 
doubted; indubitable, Pp. Hall , Specialties, 
undoubtably (un-dou'ta-bli), adv. Without 
doubt ; undoubtedly. The Engineer, LXVI. 2GG. 
undoubted (un-dou'ted), a. [< ME. undouted; 

< in/- 1 4- doubted.] 1. Not doubted; not called 
m question; indubitable; indisputable. 

The undoubted splendour of the line of Hastings needs 
no illustration from fable. Macaulay, Warren Hastings. 

2. Not filled with doubt, approhonsion, fear, 
or the like; hence, confident; bold; fearless; 
redoubted. 

Hardy nnd undoubted champions. 

Shak., 3 Hen. VI., v. 7. G. 

3. Not being an object of doubt or suspicion; 
unsuspected. 

More should I question thee, nnd more I must, 
Though more to know could not be more to trust, 
from whence thou earnest, how tended on; but rest 
Unquestion’d welcome, and undoubted blest. 

Shak., All’s Well, il. 1. 211. 
undoubted! (un-dou'ted), adv. [<ME .undouted, 
undowted; < undoubted, a.] Undoubtedly. 

And r ndowted this lytell Chapel 1 of the byrtlie of our 
Lorde Is the most glorious and dcuoutc place that cuer I 
come in. Sir II. Guyl/ordc, Pylgrymnge, p. 37. 

Undoubted it were moche better to be occupycd in hon- 
est recreation than to do nothyng. 

«S’tr T. Llyot, The Oovcrnour, i. 20. 

undoubtedly (uu-dou'tcd-li), adv. [Early mod. 
E. undoivghtcdly: < undoubted 4- -ly 2 .] With- 
out doubt; without question; indubitably. 

Undowghtrdly in a princo . . . maybe nothinge more 
excellent . . . than to nduaunce men after the estimation 
of their goodnes. Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, iii. 13. 

undoubtful (mwlout'fiil), a. 1. Not doubtful; 
not ambiguous ; plain; evident. 

HIs fact . . . came not to an undoubtful proof. 

Shak., M. for M., iv. 2. 142. 

2. Harboring no doubt or suspiciou; unsus- 
picious. 

Our husbands might liavo looked into our thoughts 
And made themselves undoubtful. 

Beau, and FI., Honest Man’s Fortune. 

undoubting (un-dou'ling), a. Not doubting; 
not hesitating respecting facts; not fluctuating 
in uncertainty: as, an umloubting believer; an 
umloubting faith. 

They aro captivated Into a confident nml undoubting 
persuasion that they are savingly wrought upon. 

J. Edwards, Works, III. 27. 

undoubtingly (un-dou'ting-li), adv. In an 
undoubting manner; without doubting; cer- 
tainly. 

We know undoubtingly what good is, nnd wlmt evil is. 

if. S. Holland, Logic and Life, p. 02. 

undoubtoust, a. [ME. umloutoux, umlowtous; 

< tin- 1 + (loiilitous .] Umloubting; certain. 

Undowtous feytli. Chaucer , Boethius, v. proso 1. 

un drainable (un-drii'na-bl), a. Not capable 
of being drained or exhausted; inexhaustible. 
Mine undrainablc of ore. Tennyson, (Enone. 

undrape (un-drfip'), v. t. [< un- 2 4- drape.] To 
strip of drapory; uncover, 
undraped (un-drsipt'), a. Not draped; not ar- 
ranged in folds pleasing to tho eye, or so as 
to hong artistically: also, not covered with 
drapciy; not clothed; nude: as, an undraped 
statue. 

Undraw (un-dril') f v. i . ; prot. undrew , pp. un- 
drawn, ]ipr. undrawing. [< un- 2 4- draw.] To 
draw aside or open. 

Angels undrew the curtains of the throne. Young. 

undrawn (un-dran'), a. Not drawn, (a) Not 
pulled, dragged, or hauled. 

Forth rushed with whirlwind sound 
The chariot of paternal Deity, 

Flashing thick flames, wheel w ithin wheel, undrawn. 
Itself instinct with spirit. Milton, P. L., vl. 751. 

(b) Not portrayed or delineated. 

The deathbed of the just is yet undrawn 
By mortal hand. Young, Night.Thoughtfi, li. 

(c) Not drawn, as from a cask. 


undulary 

And beer undrawn, and beards unmown, display 

Your holy revei once for the Sabbath-day. 

* Byron , English Bards and Scotch Reviewers. 

undreaded (un-dred'ed), a. Not dreaded; not 
feared. 

Unnamed, undreaded, and thyself half-starved. 

Milton, P. L., x. 595. 

undreamed, undreamt (un-dremd', un- 
dremt'), a. Not dreamed; not thought of; 
not imagined: often followed by of. 

M any things fall out by the design of the general motor, 
and undreamt of contrivance of nature. ' 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., ill. 10. 

Unpath’d waters, undream'd shores. 

Shak., W. T., iv. 4. 578. 

undreaming (un-dre'ming), a. Not dreaming; 
unmindful: with of. 

The days when, undreaming of Theatres and Manager- 
ships, thou wert a scholar, and an early ripe one, under 
the roofs builded by the munificent and pious Colet. 

Lamb, Elia (1877), p. 295. 

undress 1 (un-dres' or un'dres), n. and a. [< un- 1 
4- dress, «.] I. n. Ordinary dress, as opposed 
to full dress or uniform, regarded as “dress” 
in a special sense ; a loose negligent dress. 

The Queen came to Lady Bathurst's to see the review, 
and held a sort of drawing-room; . . . everybody was in im- 
dress except the officers. Grcville, Memoirs, July 20, 1830. 

I am a woman of quality . . . for all I am in an undress 
this morning. Vanbrugh, Provoked Wife, iv. 3. 

II. a. Pertaining to ordinary attire ; hence, 
informal; unostentatious; simple: as, an un- 
dress uniform. 

His undress life (if wc may use the phrase). Swift. 
Undress guard-mounting. See parade guard-mount- 
ing, under parade.— Undress parade. See parade. 

Undress 2 (un-dres'), v. [< un- 2 4- dress, v.] I. 
trans. 1. To tako off the clothes of; strip: as, 
to undress a child. 

Madam, undress you and come now to bed. 

Shak., T. of the S., Ind., L 119. 

2. To divest of ornaments or elegant attire; 
disrobe. Pope. — 3. To take the dressing, ban- 
dages, or covering from, as a wound. 

II. intrans. To take off one’s dress or clothes. 

To mako me dress and undress. 

Fletcher ( and another), Noble Gentleman, ii. 

undressed (un-drest'), p. a. Not dressed, in 
any sense. 

undrossy ( un-dros'i), a. Not drossy ; free from 
dross or other impurities. Popc\ 

undryf (un-dri'), v. i. [< ME. undrien ; < un- 2 
+ dry.] To become moist. 

There is vvarme and drie, 
Ablaqueatc hem that tliai may undrie. 

Palladium, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 189. 

undubitablet (un-du'bi-ta-bl), a. Indubitable. 
Locke. 

undue (un-diV), a. 1. Not due; not yet de- 
mandablo by right; not yet owing: as, a debt, 
note, or bond undue . — 2. Not right; not law- 
ful; improper; unworthy: as, an undue pro- 
ceeding. 

Having first try’d In vainc all undue ways to procure 
Mony, . . . upon meer extremitie lie summond this last 
Tarlnment. Milton , Eikonoklastes, i. 

3. Erring by excess; excessive; inordinate; 
disproportioned: as, an undue regard to the ex- 
ternals of religion; an undue attachment to 
forms; an undue rigor in tho execution of law. 

Pleasure admitted in undue degree 

Enslaves the will, nor leaves the judgment free. 

Coivper, Progress of Error, L 2G9. 
Undue influence, that control which one obtains over 
another whereby tlic latter is made to do in important af- 
fairs what of his free will he would not do. It differs 
wholly from persuasion, in which falsehood does not min- 
gle, for that merely leads the will, while undue influence 
coerces It. (Cooley.) The undue influence which renders 
void a will procured by it is such as imposes a restraint 
on tho will of tho testator, so that the act represents not 
his will, but the will of another. 

undueness (un-du'nes), n. The state or qual- 
ity of being undue. Rogct. [Rare.] 

unduke (un-duk'), v. t. [< tin- 2 + duke.] To 
deprive of tho rank of duke. 

He hath letters from France that the King hath unduked 
twelve Dukes. Pcpys, Diary, Dec. 12, 1003. 

undulant (un'du-lant), a. [= F. ondniavf = Sp. 
ondulantCjK. Nlj . *undulan(t-)s, ppr. of *undu- 
tare , undulate: see undulate.] Undulating; un- 
dulatory. 

And on her deck sea-spirits I descried 

Gliding nnd lapsing In an undulant dance. 

Taylor, St. Clement’s Eve, li. 2. (Davies.) 

Naked arms 

More white nml undulant than necks of swans. 

Lowell, Parting of the Ways. 

undularyf (un'dfi-lfi-ri), a. [< h.*undula, dim. 
of mida , wav< (m*c undulate), + -ary.] Undu- 
luting. 



undulary 

The blasts and undulary breaths thereof maintain no 
certainty in their course. .. 

Sir T. Browne, A nig. Err., vu. li. 

undulate (un'du-lat), a. [<C L .undulatus, waved, 
wavy, diversified as with waves, waved, < *»n- 
dula, a wave, dim. of inula, a wave: see ound, 
and cf. undine, undulous, etc.] Wavy; having 
a waved surface. («) In bat., wavy; repand; bend- 
ing, or having a margin which bends, slightly inward 

and outward: as, an undulate leaf ; undulate stria?. Also , ,,, „ ?/ -in? , ■ 

undate, undulated. Compare sinuate (b). (b) In zovl., undullM (un-dul ), a. [< HE. undltlt , < till- + 

marked with wavy lines. Specifically, in cntom.: (1) Wavy; dll//.] Not dull; sharp, 
of (vontlo mrm which meet in reversed 
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Between their [mountains’] summits and inland plain, 
on which the celebrated deposit of nitrate of soda lies, 
there is a high tindulatory district. 

Darwin, Geol. Observations, II. x. 302. 

3. Of or pertaining to undulation; assuming 
undulating movements of some medium as the 


uneaths 

3. To bring to light; discover; find out; dis- 
close. 

It was the labours of Dr. Pertz and his agents that 
unearthed the Historia Pontiflcalis of John of Salisbury 
among the MSS. of the Bern Library. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modem Hist., p. CS. 


— Undulatory cuirent. See electric current , under cur- 
renti . — Undulatory theory of light. See lights. 


With a dart vndull that the duke bare. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1390S. 

undull 2 t (un-dul'), t’. t. [< hh- 2 4- dull.'] To re- 
move dullness from. 


forming a series of gentle curves which meet in reversed 
curves: as, an undulate line or margin. (2) Kising and fall- 
ing in gentle curves : said of surfaces and also of margins. 

(3) Marked with parallel wavy lines, 
undulate (un'du-lat), v.; pret. and pp. imdn- 
latcd, ppr. undulating. [< undulate , <z.; cf. F. 
ondulcr = Sp. undular, ondular = It. ondularc , 
wave, have a waving motion, < NL. as if *nn- 
dularc , rise and fall in waves, wave ; cf . L. un- 
dulatus, waved, wavy, diversified as with waves, 

< *undula. dim. of totem, wave: see undulate, <?.] 

I. intrans. To have a wavy motion; rise and fall undulose (un'du-los), a. 


physical explanation of some class or group of unearthliness (mi-£rth'li-nes), n. The char- 
phenomena: as, the undulatory theory' of light, acter or state of being unearthly. If’. Black, 

---«-* - •— -» A Daughter of Heth, iii. 

unearthly (un-erth'li), a. Not earthly; not ter- 
restrial; supernatural; not like, or as if not 
proceeding from, anything belonging to the 
earth; unworldly; hence, weird; appalling: as, 
an unearthly cry or sight. 

The night of our arrival was one of those unearthly 
moonlight nights which belong to Italy. 

rr ^ „• *, - Aldrich, Ponkapog to Pestb, p. 31. 

Und filling tlieir grossness. x . , . 

irAttfa*, Manners of Eng. People, p. 477. unease (un-ez ), u. [< ME. ttnese ; < Ml- 1 + ease, 

Trouble; misery; uncomfortable state or 


in waves ; move m waves. 

The dread ocean undulating wide. 

Thomson, Summer, 1. 932. 

Tall spire from which the sound of cheerful bells 
Just undulates upon the list’ning ear. 

Cowpcr, Task, i. 175. 

= Syn. Waver, etc. See fluctuate. 

II. trans. To cause to wave, or move in 
waves ; cause to vibrate. 


Mrs. Tulliver, . . . after running her head against the 
same resisting medium for thirteen years, would go at it 
again.to-day with undulled alacrity. 

George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, L viiL 

v ,, [< NL. *undulosus, 

waxy: see undulous.'] Undulous. 'Quart. Jour, 
Geol. Soc., XLV. 343. [Rare.] 
undulous (un'du-lus), a. [< NL. *undidosus, 


»■] 

condition. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

My gret unease fulle ofte I meene [moan]. 

Jiom. of the Dose, 1. 259G. 
It was not any palace corridor 
There where we were, but dungeon natural, 

With floor uneven aud unease of light. 

Longfellow, tr. of Dante’s Iuferno, xxxiv. 99. 


uiuuivuo i ivu uu « l ' — 7 / . , v , r"\ rT 

wavv,< ls.*unduia, a wave: see undulate.'] Un- uneaset _ (un-ez ), v. t. [MI 
dulating; rising and falling in waves or like ease, t’.] To make uneasy. 


[ME. uvesen; < un- 1 4- 


dulating; 
waves. 

He felt the undulous readiness of her volatile paces 
under him. B. D. Black-more, Lorna Doone, Ixv. 

unduly (un-du'li), adv. In an undue manner 
or degree; wrongly; improperly; excessively; 

undulately (un'du-lat-li), adv. In an undulate ^Sle^un-du'ra-W), a. Not durable; not 


Breath vocalized, that is, vibrated and undulated. 

Holder. 


manner or form. 

Sinuately or undulately cut at the apex. 


lasting. Imp. Diet. 


Cannetes olde eke tyrae is nowe to wede, 

And of to kytte it that thaire roote uneselh. 

Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. SI. 

uneased (nn-ezd'), a. Not eased or made easier. 

We leave their sorrows in many degrees unrelieved 
and uneased. Jer. Taylor, Holy Dying, i. 4. 

uneasily (un-e'zi-li), adv. 1. In an uneasy man- 
ner; with uneasiness or pain. — 2. "With diffi- 
culty; notTeadily. Milton, Hist. Eng., v. 


H. C. 


rToodf Fresh- Water Algns, p. 144 . undurably (im-du'ra-bli), adv. In an undiira- uneasiness (un-e'zi-nes), ii. The state of being 

’ tnomiof -nnr. lnsnnfriw i. _ c - — e 4- ^u,.o: n ni 


1. Waving 


undulating (un'du-la-ting), p. a. 
vibrating; moving in waves. 

All the winds wandering along the shore 
Undulate with the undulating tide. 

Shelley, Epipsychidion. 

2. Having a form or outline resembling that 
of a series of waves ; wavy. A stretch of country is 
said to be undulating when it presents n succession of ele- 
vations and depressions, resembling the waves of the sea. 

The Christ is a better character, has more beauty ai d 
grace than is usual with Rubens: the outline remarkably 
undulating, smooth, and flowing. SirJ. Reynolds. 

3. In cool., undulate. 

undulatingly (un'du-la-ting-li), adv. In an un- 
dulating manner; iii waves, 
undulation (un-du-la'slion), n , 
tion = Sp. unditlacion = Pg. tindit/aftto = It 


ble manner; not lastingly, 
undustt (un-dust'), v. 1. [< un-- + dits/.J To 
free from dust. TV. Montague, Devoute Essays, 
ii. C. 

unduteous (im-du'te-us), a. Undutiful. Drg- 
den, iGueid, viii. 429. 

undutiful (un-du'ti-ful), a. 1. Not dutiful. 

I know my duty ; you are all undutiful. 

Shak, 3 Hen. VI., v. 5. 33. 

2. Not characterized by a sense of duty or 
obedience; rebellious; irreverent. 

Undutiful proceedings and rebellions against the su- 
preme natural power. 

Jcr. Taylor, Rule of Conscience, iii. 5. 

r v nnduln undutifully (un-du'ti-fiil-i), adv. Innnundnti- 
L— .. ful manner; not according to duty; in a diso- 


Oll- 

doiazione, < NL. *undula1io{»-), < *ttndit1arc, un- u . es iy 

dulate : see undulate.] 1 . The act of undulat- rm^utifalliess (un-du'ti-fU-nes), «. The state 
flnotnntion: m nhvsics. * \ • 


bedient maimer. Drydcn, tr. of Juvenal’s Sat- 
ires, iv. 


ing ; a waving motion ; fluctuation ; in physics, or cll ‘~ aeter 0 f being undutiful. 
■wave-motion: as, the undulations of water or g ee ul) dc. 

air or the ether. Undulations are said to be progres- , lnr K/j nn (un-di'ing), a. Not dving ; n 
sire when they successively traverse ; the different . parts of ■ . im „o rta i . hence.'unceasi 


a body, as the waves of the sea ; and they are said to be sta- 
tionary when all the particles of a body begin their vibra- 
tions simultaneously and end them at the same instant. 
See wave and tcarc-motum. 

Worms and leeches move by undulation. 

Sir T. Broicne, Vulg. Err. 

Wide dash’d the Waves in undulation vast. 

Thomson, Spring, 1. 314. 

2. A wavy form; a form resembling that of a 
wave or waves; waviness. 

The root of the wilder sort [is] incomparable for its 
crisped undulations. Evelyn, Sylvn, ii. 4. 


^ _ not sub- 
ject to death; immortal; hence, unceasing; im- 
perishable. 

Chains of darkness, and the undying worm. 

Milton, P. L., vi. 739. 

The undying bnrytone of the sea. 

Lowell , Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 240. 

undyingly (un-di'ing-li), adv. Immortally; 
imperishablv ; unceasingly. Scribners Mag., 
IV. 102. 

undyingness (un-di'ing-nes), n. The charac- 
ter or state of being undying; immortal. I?. 
Broughton, Cometh Up as a Flower, xii. 



3. In pathol., a particular uneasy sensation o£ 
anundulatory motion in the heart. — 4. Insurg., 
a certain motion of the matter of an abscess 
when pressed, which indicates its fitness for 
opening. — 5. A set of waved lines ; a surface 
so marked, or such an appearance ; vermicula- 
tion; waviness. — 6. In geom., the coming of 
a plane curve into a higher contact than usual 
with its tangent without contrary flexure, 
undulationist (un-du-la'shon-ist), n. [< undu- 
lation + - ist .] One who advocates some un- 


or services; not won: as, an unearned salary; 
unearned dividends — Unearned increment, the in- 
crease of value of land resulting from general causes, such 
as the growth of population and consequent demand, as 
distinguished from increase due to the labor or improve- 
ments put upon the land by its individual owner. Accord- 
ing to the views of some economists, the unearned incre- 
ment rightfully belongs to the community whose growth 
is one of the causes or conditions of it, and should be taken 
from the owner by taxation in some form. According to 
the views of others, the individual enjoyment of it is an 
essentiat condition of securing general cooperation in the , 

promotion of public and local improvements, and public uneatllt (un-eTH aav. 
spirit and enterprise. .... ».^7i 


dulatory theory, especially (and originally) the unearth (un-fcrth'). v. t. [< «h- 2 + earth.] 1. 

undulatory theory of light. TThewcll. - - - • ” ■" 

undulative (un'du-la-tiv), a. [< undulate + 

~ive.] Undulatory. [Rare.] 
undulatory (un'du-la-to ri), a. [= F. ondula- 
toire = Sp. Pg. undulatorio = It. ondulatorio ; 
as undulate 4- -or//.] 1. Having the character 

of an undulation; moving in or marked by un- 
dulations; undulating: as, an undulatory cur- 
rent of electricity; the undulatory motion of 
water, of air, or other fluid. — 2. Having the 
form or appearance of a series of waves. 


To drive or bring forth from an earth or burrow ; 
drive from any underground hole or burrow; 
draw from the earth. 

A rough terrier of the hills ; 

By birth and call of nature pre-ordained 
To hunt the badger and unearth the fox. 

Wordsworth , Prelude, iv. 

2. To uncover from the earth; dig out of the 
ground ; exhume, as fossils ; exfochate. 

To unearth the root of an old tree. 

TTordsirorfA, Simon Lee. 


uneasy; want of ease or comfort, physical or 
mental. Shak., Hen. V., ii. 2. 27. 
uneasy (un-e'zi), a. 1. Not easy either in body 
or in mind; feeling some lack of ease, either 
mental or physical; disturbed; unquiet. 

Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iii. 1. 31. 

2. Not easy or elegant in manner or style; not 
graceful; constrained; stiff ; awkward. 

Shall I live at Home a stiff melancholy poor Man of 
Quality, grow uneasy to my Acquaintance as well as my* 
self, by fancying I’m slighted where I am not? 

Steele, Grief A-la-Mode, ii. 1. 

3. Causing pain, trouble, constraint, discom- 
fort, or want of ease; cramping; constraining; 
irksome; disagreeable. 

The waies were exceeding uncasie. For they were 
wonderfull hard. Coryat, Crudities, I. 92. 

He puts a force and constraint upon himself which is 
uneasie to any man, and he lets the vizard fall off some- 
times when it is more observed than he thinks. 

S/illingjleet, Sermons, II. v. 
Tin's account was very uneasy to me. 

T. El l wood, Life (ed. Howells), p. 220. 
TValpole had, it is plain, an uneasy consciousness of the 
frivolity of his favourite pursuits. 

Macaulay, Horace Walpole. 

4. Not easy to be done or accomplished; diffi- 
cult. 

But this swift business 
I must uneasy make, lest too light winning 
Make the prize light. Shak., Tempest, i. 2. 461. 

uneatable (un-e'ta-bl), a. Not eatable; not fit 
to be eaten: as, uneatable fruit. 

Big scarlet hips — which are uneatable by us. 

Grant Allen, Colin Clout’s Calendar, p. 119. 

uneatableness (un-e'ta-bl-nes), u. The quality 
or state of being uneatable. Wallace , Natural 
Selection, iii. 120. 

uneaten (un-e'tn), a. Not eaten; not de- 
voured; hence, not destroyed. 

Therefore I will out-swear him and all his followers, 
that this is all that ’s left uneaten of my sw ord. 

Beau, and FI., King and No King, iii. 

uneath (un-eTH') f a. [< ME. unethc, onethe, 
< AS. uncdthCj difficult, < ««-, not, 4- edthe, easy: 
see and eath, a.] Not easy; difficult. [Ob- 
solete or archaic.] 

Uneath it were to tell. Southey. 

^ ^ [< ME. unethc , uneth , 

umeihe^unneth, onethe, onnethe , etc., < AS. lin- 
ed the, not easily, < un-, not, 4* edthe, easily: see 
eath, adv. Cf. uneaths.] Not easily; hardly; 
scarcely. 

Atte last a forster came rideng; 

And, wete ye wele, so sorrowfull he was 
That he onnethe myght speke to the kyng. 

Generydes (E. E. T. S.), 1. 97 <. 
Uneath may she endure the flinty street. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., ii. 4. 8. 


uneathst (un-eTHz'), adv. [< ME. unethes, un - 
nctlies; < uneath, adv., + adv. gen. -es.] Same 
as uneath. 



uneaths 

IVe nre so now ordered and so straitly watched, that 
unneaths our sen-ants dare do anything for us. 

Dp. llidlcy, in Bradfoi d's Letters (Parker Soc., 1853), II. 174. 
unebriate (uu-e'bri-at), a. Uu intoxicating; 
also, unintoxicated. [Rare.] 

There were . . . unebriate liquors, pressed from cool- 
ing fiuits. Dulicer, My Hovel, IV. xvli. (Davies.) 

unedge (nn-ej'), v. t. [< im-2 + crf ffc i.] To do- 
prive of the edge; bluUt. 

Here our weapons, 

And bodies that were made for shining brass. 

Are both imcjy'd. Fletcher, Yalentinlnn, i. 3. 

unedible (un-cd'i-bl), a. Inedible. Jlmjh Mil- 
ler. [Rare.] 

unedifying (un-eil'i-fi-ing), a. Not edifying: 
not improving to the mind. Boi/lr. 
uneducated (un-ed'u-kat), a. £< u»-i + edu- 
cate. o.] Not educated. Solyman mid Pcrscda. 
uneducate'-’ (un-ed'u-kat), r. t. [< ini-~ + edu- 
cate, t.] To deprive of education; reverse or 
annul what has been done by wav of educating 
or training. IT. Spencer, Social Statics, p. :!S< 

uneducated (un-cd'u-ka-ted), n. Not educated; 
illiterate. 

uneffectual (un-e-fek'tu-nl), a. Ineffectual 
[Rare.] ' ' " 

The glow-worm shows the matin to be near, 

And ‘gins to pale his un?f< ctwil tire. 

Shah , Hamlet, I. 5. !«>. 
unelastic(un-e-las'tik).fi. Inelastic. The Knqi- 
neer, LXXI. Til. [Rare.] 
unelected (im-e-lek'ted), n. Not elected ; not 
chosen; not preferred. Sind... Cor., ii. 11. 207. 
unelegantOm-el'e-gantl.fi. Inelegant. Htnhjcll, 
Spectator, No. G7. [Rare.] 
unelegantly (un-el'e-gant-li), ndr. Inelegantly. 

Holland , tr. of Plutarch, p. 427). [Rare.] 
unembarrassed (un-em-bar'a.st), a. Not em- 
barrassed, in any sense, 
nnembodied (un-om-bod'id), o. 1. Disembod- 
ied. Byron, When Coldness Wraps. [Rare.] 
— 2. Not embodied; not collected into a body: 
ns, nnnnhndntl militia. Imp. Diet. [Rare.]’ 
Unemotional (un-e-mb'shon-al), a. Not emo- 
tional; free from or unaccompanied by an ex- 
hibition of emotion or feeling; impassive; not 
inducing emotion: as. an unr motional person; 
ail unemotional book. 

Thi. little hook (“ Nature"] met witha i cry uw-mutwnnt 
meet ton. 

O. IT. lit Emerson (Antcr. Men of Letters, p 31). 
unemotionally (un-e-mo'sbpn-al-i), ndr. In 
an unemotional manner; impassively, 
unemotioned (un-e-ino'sbqml), a. Free from 
emotion: impassive. Godicin, Mandeville, iii. 
9S. [Rare*.] 

imemployed fun-om-ploid'), a. 1. Not em- 
ployed; having no work or employment. 

Men sour w ith poverty and unemployed. Addison. 
Th** fact is, Africa is a nation of the uncmplourd. 

The Spealcr, May 31, 1890. 

2. Not in iw* : us. unemployed capital or money. 
An overflow of unemployed energy and vivacity. 

M. C. Tyler, Life of Patrick llonry, p. 1C. 

3. Not accompanied with work or employment. 

To maintain able-bodied men in unemployed imprison- 
ment. Fraud?, Hist. Eng., xvi. 

unemployment (un-em-ploi'ment), w. The con- 
dition ol b<»ing unemployed; the state of being 
unused. Semite, XL 192. [Rure.j 
nnemptiable (un-emp'ti-a-bl), <7. Not capable 
of being emptied; inexhaustible. Hooker, Re- 
eled. Politv, ii. 1. 

unencapsuled (un-en-knp'suld), a. Not calcu- 
lated. Enri/r. Brit ., XVI. Go 3. [Rare.] 
unenebanted (un-en-cli&u'ted), a . Not on- 
(‘hunted; tliat cannot be enchanted. Milton , 
Comu«, 1. 39.1. 

unenclosed, a. Sec unin closed. 
unencumber, unincumber (un-cn-, un-in- 
kmn'ber), r. 1. [< mm-2 + encumber.'] To free 

from oneiimbraneo; disencumber, 
unencumberedness (un-en-kum'berd-nes), v. 
The rpialitvor state of being unencumbered. 
The Atlantic, LXVn. 182. [Rare.] 
unendeared (un-en-derd'), u. Not attended 
with endearment. Milton, P. L., iv. 7GG. 
unended (un-en'ded), a. [< ME. unaided, < 
AS. ini (/tended; ns hh- 1 4- ended.] Endless; in- 
finite. 

unending (mi-en'ding), a. [< ME. *uncndingc , 
nnendandu; < tin - 1 4 ending.] Not ending; 
having no end. 

My body In blys ay abydande 
Vne[n]dande withoutyn any endying. 

York Plays, p. 1. 

The unending circles oflaborloua science. 

Feltham, On Eccles. 11. 11, 


GOOD 

unendingly (un-en'ding-li), adv. "Without end; 
eternally. 

unendingness (un-en'ding-nes), n. The char- 
acter of being unending, 
unendlyf (un-end'li), a. [< ME. *uncndly (= 
G. uncndlich ) ; < mi- 1 4- cndlg, «.] Having no 
end; endless. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, p. 224. 
unendurable (un-en-dur'a-bl), a . Not to be 
endured; intolerable. 

\\ ithout some touch of it [Idealizing] life would be tin- 
endurablc pi ose. Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. ls ( J. 

unendurably (un-en-dur'a-bli), adv. In an un- 
endurable manner; intolerably, 
unengaged (un-en-gajd'), a. Not engaged, in 
any sense. 

un-English (ini-ing'glisli), n. Not English, (a) 

Hot characteristic of Englishmen ; opposed in character, 
feeling, etc., to what is English. ( l > ) Hot properly- belong- 
1,1 - tu, oi not in accord with the usages of, the EnglUh 
lungiiagt. 

un-Englished (un-ing'glislit), a. Not translated 
or rendered into English. Bp. Hall , Honour of 
the Married Clergy, 

unenlightened (un-en-li'tnd), a. Not enlight- 
ened; not mentally or morally illuminated; 
also, not proceeding from or marked by men- 
tal or moral enlightenment: as, unenlightened 
zeal. 

Natural reason, mu nluihtened by revelation. 

Dp. Attcrbunj, Sermons, II., Pref. 

unentangle tun-en-tnng'gl), V. t. [< «h-2 en- 
tangle.] To disentangle. Donne, Devotions, 
p. i29. [Rare.] 

Unentangled (un-cn-tang'gld), a. Not en- 
tangled; not complicated ; not perplexed. 
Unentangled through the snares of life. 

Johnson, Lives of the Poets, Collins. 

unentering (un-en'ter-ing), a. Not entering; 
making no impression. Southey, Thalaba, ix. 
unenterprising (un-en'ter-pri-zing), n. Not en- 
terprising; not adventurous. Burke, Tlioughts 
on French Affairs (1791). 
unentertaining (un-cn-tcr-tfi'ning), a. Not 
entertaining or amusing; giving no delight. 
( i ray. To West, Letter xxv. (1740). 
unentertainingness (un-en-ter-ta'ning-nes), n. 
The quality oi being unentertaining or dull. 
(Iray, To West, Letter xxvii. (1740), 
unenthralled (un-en-tlirfild'), a. Not enslaved; 

not reduced to 1 hraldom. Milton, Eikonoklastes. 
unentombed (un-en-tomd'), a. Not buried; 
not interred. Drydvn, iEneid, vi. 
unentranced ( un-en-transt ' ), a. Not entranced ; 
not under the influence of a charm or sj>oll; dis- 
entranced. 

His heart was wholly luientranced. 

Taylor, I*li. van Art. (The Lay of Elena). (Davies.) 

unenviable (un-en'vi-a-bl), a. Not enviable. 

Milton, Animadversions, Prcf. 
unenviably (un-en'vi-a-bli), adv. So as not to 
be enviable. 

unenvied (un-en'vid), a. Not envied; exempt 
from the envy of others. Milton, P. L., ii. 23. 
unenvious (un-en'vi-us), a. Not envious; freo 
from envy. Cowley , Pindaric Odes, xxi. 
unequable (un-o'kwa-bl), a. Inequable. 

March ami September, . . . the two most unsettled 
and unequable of Bensons. Denting. 

unequal (lm-G'kwiil), «. ami n. I, a. 1. Not 
equal; not ot the same sizo, length, 'breadth, 
quantity, quality, strength, talents, ago, sta- 
tion, etc. 

To shape my legs of an unequal size. 

Shah., :$ Hen. VI., Hi. 2. 159. 

2. Inadequate; insufficient; inferior: as, his 
strength was unequal to the task. 

Atlas becomes unequal to Ills freight, 

And almost faints beneath the glowing weight. 

Addison, tr. of (Aid’s Metamorph., ii. 
Hie Day 

Unequal to the Godhead's Attributes 
Various, anil Matter copious of your Songs. 

Prior, Second Ilymn of Callimachus. 

3. Not balanced or matched ; disproportioned; 
one-sided; hence, inequitable; unfair; unjust; 
partial. 

To punish me for what you mako me do 
Seems much unequal. Shak., A. andC , ii. 5. 101. 
We play- unequal game, 

Whene’er we shoot by Fancy's aim 1 

Scott, Kokcby, 1. 31. 

4. Not equable; not uniform; irregular: us, 
unequal pulsations. 

I have called him the ni03t original and the most nn- 
equal of living poets. Stedman, Viet. Poets, p. 33S. 

5. Not having the two sides or the parts sym- 
metrical: thus, an unequal leaf is one in which 
the parenchyma is not devoloped symmetri- 


unestablisli 

cally on each side of the midrib or stalk. Also 
called oblique. — 6. In entom., composed of parts 
or joints of different forms: as, unequal palpi 

or antennro Unequal surface, in entom., a surface 

having very slight anu indeterminate elevations and de- 
pressions.— Unequal temperament. See temperament . 
— Unequal voices, in music, properly, voices of different 
quality or compass ; hut the term is often used in the sense 
of mixed voices . — Unequal wings, in entom., wings of 
which tile anterior pair are longer or shorter than the pos- 
terior, generally the former. 

II. n. One not equal to another in station, 
power, ability,' age, or the like. Milton, P. L., 
vi. 453. [Rare.] 

unequalablet (un-e'kwal-a-bl), a. [< mi- 1 + 

equal + -ablc.~\ Not capable of being equaled; 
not capable of being matched or paralleled; 
matchless; peerless. Boyle, Works, I. 282. 
unequaled, unequalled (un-e'kwald), a. Not to 
be equaled; unparalleled; unrivaled. Milton, 
P. L., ix. 983— Syn. Unmatched, matchless, unexam- 
pled, peerless. 

unequally (un-e'kwal-i), adv. Not equally. 

Unequally yoked together. 2 Cor. vi. 14. 

Unequally pinnate leaf. See pinnate. 
unequalness (un-e'kwal-nes), ». The state 
. of being unequal; inequality. Sir IV. Temple, 
Essay on Poetry. 

unequitable (un-ok'wi-ta-bl), a. Inequitable. 
A. Tucker. 

unequitably (un-ek'wi-ta-bli), adv. Inequita- 
bly. Seeker, Charge to Clergy of Oxford (1750). 
unequityt (un-clc'wi-ti), n. [< ME. uncqnitie; < 
tin-! + equity. Cf. iniquity .] Want of equity; 
inequity ; iniquity. Wyclif, Rom. iii. 5. 
unequivocal (un-e-kwiv'o-l;al), a. Not equivo- 
cal, iu any sense. =Syn. riain, unambiguous, unmis- 
takable. See obscure. 

unequivocally (un-e-kwiv'o-kal-i), adv. In an 
unequivocal manner. 

unequivocalness (nn-e-kwiv'o-kal-nes), n. The 
character of being unequivocal. “ 
unerrablet (un-er'n-bl), a. Incapable of err- 
ing; infallible. Sheldon, Mirror of Antichrist 
(1010), p. 142. 

unerrablenesst (un-£r'a-bl-nes), n. Incapacity 
of error. Decay of Christian Piety. 
unerring (im-6r'ing), a. 1. Not missing the 
mark; certain: ns, an unerring aim. 

Diana taught him ell her silvan arts, 

To bcml the bow, and aim unerring darts. 

Pope, Iliad, v. CS. 

2. Committing no mistake; incapable of error; 
infallible : as, the unerring wisdom of God. Jer. 
Taylor, Dissuasive from Popery, 
unerringly (uu-er'ing-li), adv. In an unerring 
manner; without error, mistake, or failure; in- 
fallibly. Locke, Human Understanding, ii. 9. 
unescapable (un-es-ka/pa-bl), a. That cannot 
be escaped. Buskin. 

uneschewablet (un-es-eho'a-bl), a. [< ME. «»- 
cschuablc; < aw- 1 + eschew 4 -able.] Unavoid- 
able. 

An unesch u able byndynge togydere. 

Chaucer , Boethius, v. prose 1. 

uneschewablyt (un-es-cho'a-bli), adv. [< ME. 
uncschuttbly ; < uncschewablc'+ - ly 2 .] Unavoid- 
ably. 

They hen to comyn uneschwably. 

Chaucer, Boethius, v. prose 3. 

unespied (un-es-pld'), a. Not espied; not dis- 
covered ; not seen. Spenser, Present State of 
Ireland. 

unessayed (un-e-sfid'), a. Not essayed; unat- 
tempted. Milton, Eikonoklastes. 
unessence (un-cs'ens), v. t. [< w?/- 2 -I- mc»cc.] 
To deprive of essence or distinctive character- 
istics. [Rare.] 

Not only does truth, in . . . long intervals, uncssence 
herself, but (what is harder) one cannot venture a crude 
llction, for the fear that it may ripen into a truth upon 
the voyage. Lamb, Essays of Elia, p. 178. 

unessential (un-c-sen'shal), a. and n. 1. a. 1. 
Not ossential ; not constituting the essence or 
essential part; inessential; not of prime im- 
portance. 

The unessential parts of Christianity. 

Addison, Freeholder. 

Sundry unessential points of church order. 

If. D. Smith, Christian Theology, p. 593. 
2. Void of real being. 

The void profound 

Of unessential night. Miff on, P. L., ii. 438. 

II. n. Something not constituting essence, 
or not of absolute necessity: as, forms are 
among the tut essentials of religion, 
unestablish (tm-es-tab'lish), v. t. [< «w- 2 + es- 
tablish.] To deprive of establishment; dises- 
tablish. Mtlloi\ Eikonoklastes, xxvii. [Rare.] 



unethes 

imefchesf, adv* See micalhs, 
unevangelical (nn-e-van-jel'i-kal), a. Not 
evangelical. Milton, Answer to Eikon Bnsilike, 
$ 12. 

uneven (un-e'vn), a . [< ^EE. uneven, < AS. un- 
efenX nm-, not, + efen, even: sen i/m - 1 anclrmA.] 
1 . Not even, (a) Not level, smooth, or plain ; ranch ; 
rugged. Shak. t M. if. D., iii. 2. 417, (6) Not straight nr di 
rect ; crooked. Shak,, It, and J., Iv. 1. 5. (r) Not uniform, 
equable, regular, or continuous ; changeable; jerky. 
Light quirks of music, broken nnd utirren. 

Pojk', To the Enrl of Burlington, Ep. 4. 
(rf) Not perfectly horizontal or le\el, ns the beam of n 
scale ; not at the same height or on the same plane; hence, 
not fair, Just, or true, 

Ilellal. In much ww/vn seal* thou welgh’st 
All others by thyself. J/i?fvn, 1'. IL, il. 173. 

(0 In arith ,, odd ; not divisible by 2 without n remainder ; 
ns, 3, 5, 7, etc., are uneven numbers. 

2f. lll-mntchod ; « ns iii table; ill-assorted. Spen- 
ser, F. VI. v. i). — 3f. Difficult; perplexing; 
embarrassing. Shah, , 1 Hen. IV., i. 1. r>0.— - 

Uneven pages, pagts w ith odd numbers, like l, 3,5,7, etc. 
unevenly (un-d'vn-H), adr. [< MK. uneri nly; 
< tnnrvn + -/.v 2 .] In nil uneven mnnner; not 
smoothly or regularly — Unevenly oven. Seociviii. 
unevenness (un-e'vii-iios). n. The state or 
character of being uneven, (o) Incqunllt) of sur- 
face: n\ the unerfunr** of ground or of roul« (5) Ir- 
regularity . v ant of uniform!! 3 . (c) Want of equableness , 
unsteadme^ ; \ari.il>Icnc<s. 

Cntounf** of temper. Spectator. 

Iler abrupt no* •» and unrrenne/n at m inner were plain I) 
the twill of her si eluded ami bmh rimuttRtnni*s«. 

W««uv»** Pitot, Mill o» tho ri«ts« a »J. il, 

(</> Want of smoothness f«i regard to style or coimkhI. 
turn. \\ orbs, 1J, 251. 

uneventful ;mi-c-vent'f(il), a. Not eventful: 

as, nn um rt ntfnl reign or life. Soutlo i/. 
uneventfully (mi-e-venl 'liil-i ), mlr. Iii mi mi- 
eventful mnn nor; sons t» bo without striking 

ooourronoos. 

unevident uiii-ov'i-(lont),fi. Not evident, oloar, 
obvious, or manifest; obsoure. lip. Ilncl.it, 
Abp. Williams, i. lit". (J)itcii \. ) 

Unexact tun-cg-znkt'), <7. Inexact, hup. Diet. 
[Hare ] 

unexaminable (mi-cg-znin'i-im-bl), Not on- 
pubic of being or proper to be examined. 

'I lie lowly, nlnlw, amt unexaminaMe intention ot Oirl.t 
In "li.it In- wont w-ltti n joint loti to <lm-. 

Mittnn, Ib-fornvulon In Eng., I. 

unexampled (nn-ep.r.nm’i.un. rt. 1 [living tm 
exmiiple or siiiiibir ease; having no precedent 
or rival; unprecedented; unparalleled. Milton, 
I*. J. . iii. 410. 

Her modest mb n 

\nd carriage, marked bj wiArmiip'vi/ grace. 

ll'rfiNlrtirfi., Pn 111 .!.*, \ l|. 

unexceptionable (nn-ok-xep'.shi>n-ij-bl). <t. 
Not liatde to tiny exception or olijeefion; tin- 
uiijeetiiinublc; faultless; lienee, ewellent; »•!- 
inirable, 

Mtn <•( clear r.ntl unsxspttonnWf ebarat tern. 

Water lan /, ivorb, V. 2 >j. 

unexceptionableness tun- ek - sep'shpn-a . iff. 

nes), it. The state or character of being ini- 
exeeptionntde. Dr. II. More, Seven Churches 
Pref. 

unexceptionable iun-ck-sep'i.hnn- 11 -bli), otlr, 
111 an unexceptionable manner.' South, Ser- 
mons, V. iv. 

unexceptional (un-ek-sep'shon-td), o. Not 
forming an exception; in the regular course; 
usual. 

unexceptionally (mi-ck-sep'xhi.n-nl-i), title. 
Without exception ; in a manner i-xrliidiug no- 
thin"; entirely. 

unexceptive (nn-ek-scp'tiv), o. Not excep- 
tive: admitting no exception. J. II. Sterling, 
Te\t-l>ook to Kant, p. 11. 
unexcised (un-ek-sizd'), «. Not t-hnrgi-il with 
the duty of excise ; not subject to the payment 
of excise. 

Unexclusive(un-eks-kUi'siv),ft. Not exclusive; 
general ; comprehensive. 

Hit erudition wm ns ttnexelume as profonmt. 

Sir H*. Hamilton. 

unexclusively (nn-eks-klo'siv-li). Otlr. With- 
out exclusion of anythin"; so ns not to ex- 
clude. Sir If. Hamilton , Hold’s Works, Sunn. 
Diss., Note I), J 2. 

unexcogitable (un-cks-koj'i-ta-ld). «. Not ox- 
eogitnble; inconceivable. Sir ’ll'. little wh. Hist. 
World, 1.2. 

unexeusable (un-cks-ku'zn-l>l), a. Inexensii- 
ble. Fuller, General Worthies, 
unexcusahleness (un-eks-ku'zn-ld-iies), II. In- 
excusablcncss. Hammond, Works, IV, 042. 
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unexecuted (un-ek'se-ku-tod), n. 1. Not exe- 
cuted, in any sense. ‘ Burke, Letter to a Noble 
Lord. — 2f. Unemployed; not brought into use; 
inactive. 

You therein 

. . . le&ro unexecuted your own renowned knowledge. 

Shat., A. nnd C., HI. 7. 48. 

unexempt (un-og-zomt'), a. 1. Not exempt; 
not freo by privilege. — 2f. Not exempting 
from or depriving of somo privilego or tho 
like. Milton, Comus, 1. GS5. 

Unexpectant (un-eks-pek'tant), a. Not ex- 
pectant ; not expecting, looking for, or eagerly 
waiting for something. 

With bent unexjieetant tocos. George Eliot, Itomola, Iv. 

Unexpectationt (nn-eks-pek-tii'shon), ii. Want 
of provious consideration; want "of foresight. 
Up. Hall, Halm of Gilead. $ 1. 
unexpected (un-oks-pek'ted), n. Not expect- 
ed; not looked for; unforeseen; sudden: of- 
ten used substantively with the definito arti- 
cle: ns, it is the unrrpretcd that happens. 

Tliy speech doth please me ; far it ever sounds 
As thou broujrht’nt Joyful, unexjieeted news, 

Ileau. amt Ft., King nnd No King, Iv. 4. 

Unexpectedly (un-oks-pek'ted-li), ode. In an 
unexpected tiitmner; at a time or in a manner 
not expected or looked for: suddenly. Milton, 

S. A.. 1. 17.10. 

unexpectedness (un-eks-pek'ted-ncs), ». The 
ehnraeter of being unexpeetecl. Sterne, Tris- 
tram Shandy, iv. Lit. 

uncxpedicnt (un-idts-pe'di-ent), n. Inexpedi- 
ent. Mdt“ii, Kdnent inn. [linre.] 

Unexpensive (un-eks-pen'siv), «. Inexpen- 
sive. Milton, Apidogy for Stneetyninuus. 
unexperiencet (mi-eks-pe'ri-ens), «. Inexpe- 
rienee. It. Joneon, Magnet iclc Lad v. iii. 4. 
unexperienced (tin-eks-}>e'ri-eii‘-t).‘ii. 1. Inex- 
perienced. 

Then return un'ri*erietiee,t t«» thy grave. 

St.nl., T. of tlie S., Iv. t. s«I. 
Young nt tils Hist cntmiif*-, nnd in\rrr~Tirnr't! l in* 
tr.ttn-IlK-rt) w .is tin- first rots, r id rls 111 War among the 
e rton-s Mitten, IIIsL Hog., III. 

2. Untrieil; not vet known from experience; 
nbo, exhibit inginexperienee: applied to things. 
t’nrij <rii-i,citl art. <1. tlarreg, Keur Ldtene 

unoxperientt (un-«ks-pf.'ri-ent). a. Inexpori- 
i‘need. Shut., Lover's Complaint, 1. :t]8. 
unexpert (un-ek“-pert'), <i. 1. Inexpert. Sir 

T. Mori, Utopia (tr. by ItnbiuMiu), ii. 1. 

My fwitencc b for npcii war; of wllis 
M'.rr unrxjert 1 t.ixft not ; them let llnoc 
I'f.ntrivv who lived, **r when tliey netd. 

Milton, P. I-. II. t.i 
2. Without knowleilge; unnei|tininted; igno- 
rnnt. 

Him you ff 111 find In letters amt In laws 

Not un-Xpert. I'rn r, Imlt, of Horare. 1. 1«. 

uncxportly (nn-eks-i>ert'li), mlr. Inexj.ertly. 
Unexplored (un-ek— plGnl'), ii. Not exjdoreil, 
ill liliy sense. 

unexposed (un-eks-pd/d'), o. Not exposed, in 
any sense. 

uno’xprcssiblo (un-eks-nres'i-bl), o. Inex- 
pressilde. Milton, Chureli-lioveriinient. ii. 2. 
unexprossihly (un-ek«-pres'i-bli). mlr. Inex- 
pressildv. Up. f/n/t. Character of Man. 
unexpressive (nn-eks-pres'iv), ii. 1. Not ex- 
pressive; deficient in expression. — 2f. Not to 
be expressed; inexpressible; unutterable; in- 
effable. Slirtl:., As you lake it, iii. 2. 10. 
uncxtendcd (un-eks-teu'ded), a. I. Not ex- 
tended or stretched out. 

V untended anas. Congrere, Mourning Pride, III. 

2. Not having extension ; occupying no assign- 
able spare. 

A spiritual, that is an unrxtnuU>l nubitnnce. 

Htimnn Umlmtamllnc, Iv. 10. 

unextingulshahlo (un-eks-ting'gwish-n-ld), a. 
Im-xtiiignishable. 

rnixtingiiietiahte fire. Milton, P. L, II. SS. 

unoxtlnguishably (mi - eks - 1 ing'gxvisb - a -bli), 
ii dr. Inextinguislmbly. 
unoxtricable (un-eks'tri-ka-ld), a. Inextriea- 
ide. liorrotr, Sermons, Ilf! xxxvi. 
uneyodf (un-id'), a. Unobserved: unnoticed; 
unseen; lmppreoived. limit, and l'l., Wit at 
Several Weapons, ii. 

unfabled (un-fu'bld), «. Not tabled or imagi- 
nary; not mentioned in fable; unconnected or 
unmixed with fable; real. 

Tliey me more amusing than plain in\fnbletl precept. 

Sydney Smith , Works, I. 17G. (Ilariee.) 

unface (mi-fas'), r. t. To remove tho face or 
cover from ; expose. 


unfaithful 

Unface these, and they will prove os bad cards as any 
In the pack. Ituehieorth, Hist. Collections, II. IL £>17. 

unfadable ( un-fa 'da-blj, a. Incapable of fad- 
ing, perishing, or withering. 

A crown Incorruptible, unfadahle. 

Bp. Mall, Contemplations, Ahasuems Feasting. 

unfadgingt (un-fftj'ing), a. Not suiting; of un- 
suitable shape, quality, or the like. 

The potter may err tn framing his vessel, and so In an- 
ger dash tho unfadmiig cloy against the walls. 

Itev. T. Actuate, Sermons, III. 122. (Davies.) 

unfading (un-fa'ding), a. 1. Not liable to lose 
strength or freshness of coloring. — 2. Not lia- 
blo to wither or decay. 

The unfading rose of Eden. Pope, Elolsa to Abelard. 
Ullfadingly (un-fil'ding-li), adv. Innnunfnding 
manner; so as not to fade; imperishahly. 
unfadingness (un-fa'ding-nes), n. The charac- 
ter or state of being unfading. PdUclidc, Hist. 
Devonshire. 

unfailahlei (un-fa'ln-hl), a. Not capable of fail- 
ing; infallible. 

Tills inf tillable word of truth. 

Bp. Mail, Sermon on 2 Vet. 1. 10. 

unfailablenessf (tm-fa'lg-hl-nes), n. Tho char- 
acter or state of being uiifnilahlo; infallibility, 
unfailing (un-fii'ling), n. 1. Not liable to fail; 
incapable of being exhausted: as, nu unfailing 
spring; unfailing sources of supply. — 2. Not 
missing; always fulfilling a hope, promise, or 
want; not coming short ; sure; certain. 

Tlion, secure of my unfailing w ord. 

linntni, Iliad, i. 322. 
Some god, propitious to the Trojan foe, 

Has from my nnn mf ailing struck the bow. 

Pole, lliail, iv. 581. 

unfailingly(mi-fii'ling-li),«ifr. In nn unfailing 
manner; surely. 

unfailingness (mi-fu'ling-ncs). it. The charac- 
ter of being tinfailing. Bp. Hall, Sermon on 
2 Pet. i. 10. 

unfaint (uti-fun'), a. [< ME. nnfain, unfein, un- 
fmcc, < AS. unftrgt ii, < mi-, not, + Jtrgcn, glad: 
sec Not fain; sorry. 

All the folkc yrvtv vnjivrn, A of fjn « HI 

To liaue rwft lilr the ryiAe. lor ruth that thnl hail. 

of Tro*j (Il II T. I. 1210S. 

•'A-Ia*,** Rthc »a>tl, **I am r/i /<»»,» 

To fe iny Rone In this ill««e?3e."* 

Political Poem*, ctc.(e<!. runiliollX p. 2in. 

unfainlyt, title. [< unfa in + Sorrowfully. 

IlaUiwt'U, 

unfainting (un -fan 'ting), n. Not fainting; 
not sinking or succumbing or gix-ing xvny. 

Thomw vhlch (Inhjriuth It lil tmj>osi|hlo to paase with- 
ont tlu* Cfiithut of « i«<tonie am! exercise of ut faint iny for- 
tllntle. Sand ft, TraiaiJe**, p. JnS. 

unfair (itn-fiir'). n. [< ME. unfair, < AS. tiiftr- 
fit r ( = Gutli. unfmjr/t), < mi-, not.+./Vroi r, beau- 
tiful: see /nir 1 .) Not fair, (n) Xot’tK-iintlful; not 
comely. (61) NotKlail; fail; sorrowful. 

No*:ht Pe<>ns: of soiow, A snhhynf: mfittre 
On ila)e^ to r.ii(lure t with ilrouplnu on lilchte*. 

itntnntinn of Troy (11. IL T. S.X 1. 3200. 
(rt) Unseemly; iH<CTacefuI. 

He «ats comeil for !ih vnclannci, A cachet! theMnnc, 
lHmc il»un of hU d>njmeti' for ddlej rrfauic. 

Allitrralir* Morris), U. lbOl. 

(if) Not honcit; not Impartial; liislnpemious ; uslnp trick 
or artifice. 

You come, like an nq/itfr merchant, to charge me with 
l*clm: in > our debt. SinYf. 

(r) Not based on honesty, Ju«tiie, or fairness: inequitn- 
Me : ft-S in fair advantages ; uqf.n’r practlcis. =S5T1. (rf)(r) 
Vnju*!, Inequitable, partial, one-ildetl, dislinnest, dishon- 
orable. Sec cum! id. 

unfair (mi-fur'), r. /. To deprive of fairuess or 
beaut v. Shah., Sonnets, v. [Hare.] 

Unfairly ( un-fur' li), atir. In an unfair or un- 
just manner. Sir her, Sennons, IV. xiii. 
unfairness (mi-ffir'nes), n. The state or char- 
acter of beinp unfair, in any sense. Jlenthtf, 
Phileleuthcrus Eipsiensis. 
unfa ith (un-ffitli'), «. Want or absence of 
faith; distrust. 

Pi faith in aught Is want of faith in all. 

ZYmii/mn, Merlin anil Vivien (tong). 

Unfaithful (un-fath'fid), a. [< ME. unftn/thfuU; 
< i/a- 1 + faithful .] 1. Not faithful; not ob- 
servant of promises, vows, allegiance, or duty. 

Fro nit fan dyne afayt/full thou feude vs, 

Here In this worlde of llfle ulilllc we lastc. 

York Plays, p. 241. 
nis honor rooted in dishonor stood, 

And faltli tirf aid ful kept him falsely true. 

Tennyson, Lancelot nnd Elaine. 

2. Not performing the proper duty or function. 
My feet through wine ui\fait!ful to their weight. 

Pore. 



unfaithful 


3. Not possessing faith; unbelieving; impi- 
ous; infidel. A niton, P. L., xii. 401.-4. Not 
trustworthy; inoxact; not conforming to the 
letter and mat, as, an unfaithful account; 


6607 unfinishing 

4. 122. — 2. Not acknowledged by its fathor; unfeignedness (un-fa'ned-nes), n. The state 


letter and spirit: _ 

an unfaithful translation. 


. , He was a learned man, of immense reading but is much 
blamed for his unfaithful quotations. m cn 


having no acknowledged father, as an illegiti- of being unfeigned; truth; sincerity. Leigh 
mate child: used figuratively: as, an unfathered ton, Com. on 1 Pet. ii. 24. 
proposition. _ unfeigning (un-fa'ning), a. Not feigning; true, 

imiatherly (un-fa'?H6r-li), a. Not befitting a Cowper, Odyssey, xxi. 

father. Cowper, Tirocinium, 1. 8G6. imfellow (un-fel'o), v. t. To separate from be- 

Aubreir, Lives (William Prinnel .Eniathoinable (un-faTH'um-a-bl), «. Incapable ing fellows or from one’s fellows; sunder; dis- 

1 of being fathomed or sounded ; too deep to be sociate. Airs. Browning, [Rare.] 

, u measured ; hence, not capable of being sounded unfellowed (un-fel'od), a. Not matched ; hav- 

faithful manner; without faithfulness*- perfidi- “V thought or comprehended. ing no equal. Shah., Hamlet, v. 2. 150. 

ouslj-; negligently: as, work unfaithfully demo l ™ a ' t;il omableness (un-faTii'um-a-l>l-nes), n. unfelt (un-felt'), a. Not felt; not.making its 

mfnitbfnlTiecc ftin-fseu'ci . .. m. . lb® state of boing unfathomable. Norris, On presence or action known ; not perceived. 

f iv ' 1 * ' An unfclt sorrow. Shak., Macbeth, ii. 3. 142. 

unfathomaMy (uu-faTii um-a-bh),^^ So as unfeltlyf, adv. Imperceptibly. 


=§ e ‘ a {‘Ct Perfidious)-, derelict. 

unfaithfully (un-fath'ful-i), adr. In an 


unfaithfulness (uh-fath'fiii-nes), n. 
actor of being unfaithful. 


The char- 


not to be fathomed or sounded, 
ter. 


A pretext for unfaithfulness or necUsence. 

J. A. Alexander, Sermons, II. 75 . 

unfalcated (un-fal'ka-ted), (7. 1 Not falented ■ y J.S. , 
not hookod; not bent like a sickle —2* Not Unfathoi ? e , d ('imfaTTi'nmd), a. Not fathomed 
curtailed; having no deductions. ‘ * or sounded: not. to i>n sn„™i™i n,„„ ru™ 

i * °ri n lon that a real unfalcated income of b!v 

hundred pounds a year is a sufficient fneomc foracountrv 
dean In tins kingdom. 

Su\ft t On Bill for Clerical Residences. Unfaulty (mi-fal'ti), a. 


Into his [Pharaoh’s] hrest she [Envy] blowes 
A banefull ayr, whose strength vnfeltly flowes 
Through all his veins. 

Sylvester , tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Lawe. 


or sounded; not to be sounded. Gray, Elegy. 

unfatigueable (un-ffi-to'ga-bl), a. Incapable unfence (un-fens'), v. t. 1. To strip of fence or 
of being fatigued; unwenriable; indefatigable, guard. Sotith, Sermons, IV. iv. — 2. To remove 
A asnr , Pierce Ponilesse, p. 58. a fenc< " ‘ 


unfalliblet (un-fal'i-bl), a. Infallihlo. Shah 
1 Hen. VI., i. 2. 50. 

unfallowed (un-fal'od), a. Not fallowed. 

Ill - unfallowed glebe. J. p), o„i e r, 

unfaltering (un-ful'ti-r-ing), a. Not falterin'- ; 
not failing; not hesitating. 

Sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy crau*. 

Bryan • Tli.UMtopsK 

unfalteringly (im-fiil'ti'r-ing-lu. adr. In an 
unfaltering manner; without faltering, 
lie inspired all, so that 


“all felt read) to follow him 
po-d of daiuri r.” 

-1 mcr. Jnti'/uanan, IX. 112. 
( i • Not renowned ; 


m- 


unfaltcringly into any 

unfamed (un-fatnd'), 
glorious. [Rare.] 

Death unfamed. Shut.., T. and C., ii. 

unfamiliar (un-fn-mil'vijr). a , 

not well known or acquainted: not wonted in- 
frequent use. Hymn, Lara, i. 

Tlie \u\fau\\liar handwriting. 

h'. D. llrnrslh, Indian bummer, p. 102 . 

unfamiliarity (un-fa-mil-i-!ir'i-ti),n. The state 
of being unfamiliar; want of familinritv. Jnlin- 
son. Prof, to Diet. 

unfamiliarly(un-fn-mil'yi;r-li), adv. In an un- 
familiar manner. 

unfamoust (lm-fii'imis), a. [< ME. unfa moil -. „• 
< iiu-i + famous.'] Not famous; lost to fame; 
forgotten. Chaucer, Ilouse of Fame, 1. 114(1. 
unfardlet (un-fiir'dl ), r. t. To unloose and open, 
ns a pack (fardel); unpack. Nrn.hr. Lenten 
Stuffe (Hnrl. Mise., VI. 171). {Dance.) 
unfarrowed (un-far'dd), a. Deprived of a fnr- 


Free from fault, de- 
fect, or deficiency. Spenser, Heavenly Love, 

unfavorable, unfavourable (un-fa'vor-a-bl), 
a. 1. Not favorable; not propitious; dis- 
couraging; adverse, Macaulay, Mill on Gov- 
ernment. — 2. Nut adapted to promote some 
specified object; somewhat prejudicial: as, 
weather nntarorabh for harvest ; unfavorable 
conditions. — 3f. Ill-tavored; ugly; unattrac- 
tive ; repulsive. 

unfavorableness, unfavourableness (un-fa' - 
vor-a-bl-ncs), n. The character of being un- 
favorable. Jdaui Smith. 


fence or wall from, 
unfenced (un-fenst'), «. Having no fence ; not 
fenced in; also, without protection, guard, or 
security; defenseless. 

A town . . . unwalled and unfenced. 

Uolinshed, Hist. Scotland, an. 1572. 

Spreading afar and unfenced o’er the plain. 

Longfellow, Evangeline, i. 1 . 
unfermented (un-fdr-men'ted), n. 1. Not hav- 
ing undergone fermontation. — 2. Not leaven- 
ed ; not made with yeast, as bread, 
unfertile (un-fer'til),o. Infertile. Dr. H. More. 
unfertileness (un-f6r'til-nes), n. Infertility, 
unfertility (un-fer-til'i-ti), »i. Infertility. Nine- 
teenth Century, XXIV.”834. 


unfavorably, unfavourably (un-fa'vor-a-bli), unfestlicht, a. See nnfcasthj. 
ailv. In an uniat orable manner; so as not to unfetter (un-fet'6r),j>. t. [< ME. j infeteren; < 


row or litter. Tennyson, Walking to the Mad. unfeathered (un-foTii'erd), a. Not provided 
, , ., , , with feathers; fontherlcss. Dry den. 

mfnchinn'lhln /rni.tneh'nn hU X. 1 j. T., „ r . x J - ... . . 


unfashionable (un-fash'on-a-bl), a. It. Inca 
pablo of being fashioned or shaped. — 2. Not 
fashionable, in any sense 
For there is no Charm In Words as to matters of Breed- 
ing, An unfarhi enable Name won't make a Man a Clown. 

Jcrrmy Collier, Short View (cd. lCO&X p. 221. 

3f. Shapeless; deformed. Shale. , Rich. III., 
i. 1. 22. 

tmfaslii on able ness (un-fash 'on-n-bl-ncs), n. 
The chnracter of being unfashionable; devi- 
ation from or opposition to the fashion. 
Tmfaslii on ably (un-fash'on-a-bli), adv. Li an 
unfashionable manner; not iii accordance with 
fashion. 

irnfasbioned (un-fasli'ond), a. Not modified by 


art; not molded; amorphous; shapeless; not unfeeling (un-fe'ling), a. 1. Dovoid of feeling; 
inviiirrn.nmi.ii. — — JJ, Jonsnn, Poetaster, insensible ; void of sensibility. Shah., 2 Hen. 


having a regular form, 
i. 1. 

unfast (un-fust'), a. Not fast or safo; not se- 
cure. Johnson. 

unfastt (un-fust'), v. t. [< ME. unfasten, itnves- 
tui, onfrstm; < an-- + fast L] To loose. 

unfasten (un-fa'sn), v. [< ME. nufastnen; < 


««- 2 + fetter.] 1. To loose from fetters; un- 
chain ; imshacklo ; remove the fetters from. 
She went allone nnd gan her lierte unfetlrc 
Out of desdaynouB prison hut a lite. 

Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 121G. 
2. To free from restraint; set at liberty : as, to 
unfetter the mind. 

unfettered (un-fet'Crd), p. a. Unchained; un- 
shackled; free from restraint; unrestrained. 
i'nfetter’d by the sense of crime. 

Tennyson, In Memorinm, xxvii. 
unfeudalize (un-fu'dal-iz), v. t. To free from 
feudalism; divest of feudal rights or charac- 
ter. Also spelled unfcudalisc. Carlyle, French 
Rev., II. v. 5. {Davies.) 
unfigured (un-fig'urd), a. 1. Not figured, spe- 
clflcnlly— (a) Itepresenting no animal or vegetable figures 
or forms. ( 6 ) Devoid of figures of any kind ; not spotted 
or dotted : as, an unfujured muslin ; an unfigured vase. 

2. Literal; devoid of figures of speech. Blair. 
— 3. In logic, not determined in reference to 
figure. 

unfile (un-fil'), v. t. [< tin-” + file 1 .] To remove 
from a file or record. Ford. 

[< un-l + filed, pp. of 
rubbed or polished with a file; 

not burnished. 

He was all armd in rugged Steele unhide, 

As in the smoky forge it was compUdc. 

Spender, F. Q., III. vii. SO. 

unfiled^t (un-fild'), a. [< ME. unfylcd; < «n-l + 
filed, pp. of file”, i’.] Not soiled, polluted, cor- 
rupted, or contaminated; undefiled. Surrey, 
vEneid, ii. 

unfilial (un-fil'yal), a. Not filial. Shah., AT. T., 
iv. 4. 417. 

unfilially (un-fil'yal-i), adv. In an unfilial man- 
ner. 

unfilleted (un-fil'ot-od), a. Not bound up with 

ailou , or as with a fillet. Coleridge, The Picture. 

VI., iii. 2. 145. — 2. Devoid of sympathy with Entitle (un-fin ), a. Notfiuo; shabby. [Rare.] 


countenance or’ promote ; in a manner to dis- 
courage. Sn-hir. .Sermons, III. xv. 
unfeared (un-ford'!, «. If. Not affrighted; not 
Not familiar; afraid; not daunted; intrepid. Ii. Joiison, Cati- 
line, iv. 1. — 2. Not feared: not dreaded, 
unfearful (un-fer'ful), «. Not fearful; not in- 
iluonced by fear: courageous. 

Cnfearrjull preachers of my name. Udall. 

unfearfully ( un-fer'f ul-i), adv. In an unfearful 
manner; bravely. Snndt/s, Travailcs, p. 270. 
unfeasible (un-fe'zi-bl), a. Not feasible; im- 
practicable; mtea^iblc. South, Sermons, III. ii. 
unfeastlyt, a. [ME. unfcsthch; < H/t-l + fcasthj.'] 
Not festive; not cheerful. 

II ir liste nat appalled for to be, 

Nor on t lie morwc unfestlich for to se. 

Chaucer, Squiro’s Tale, 1. 358. 

unfeather (un-fern'er), r. t. To strip or de- 
nude of feathers. Column, Tho Oxonian in 
Town, i. 


unfeatlyt (un-fot'li), adv. Unadroitly; with- 
out skill; not dexterously. Udall, Luke, Prof, unfiled 1 (un-fild'), a. 

unfeatured (un-fo'turd), a. Wanting regular J tlci i ”•] Not rubhei 
features; deformed. Drydcn, tr. of Juvenal’s 
Satires, x. [Rare.] 

unfeatyt (un-fe'ti), a. [< tin- 1 +fcat, a., + -i/i.] 

Not feat; unskilful; clumsy. 

They might talk of book-learning wlmt they would, but. 
for Ids pai t, lie never 8 a\v mmc unfeat y fellows than Rreat 
clerks were. Sir I\ Sidney, Arcadia, ii. 

unfed (un-fed'), a. Notfed; not supplied with 
food; not nourished or sustained. Shak.. Lear, 
iii. 4. 30. 

unfeed (un-fed'), a. Not feed ; not retained by 
a fee ; unpaid. Shak., Lear, i. 4. 142. 


others; hard-hearted; unsympathetic; cruel. 
Gray, Distant Prospect of Eton College, 
unfeelingly (un-ff''ling-li), fldr. 1. Ill an un- 
feeling or cruel manner. — 2f. Without percep- 
tion or comprehension. Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 19. 


+/»*?»•]. !• To loose ; unfix; un- unfeelingness (uii-fe'ling-nes), Tho state or 

~ ' ‘ ‘ “ charactor of being unfeeling; insensibility; 

hardness; cruelty. 

unfeigned (un-fiiud'), «. Not feigned; not 
counterfeit; not hypocritical; real; sincere: 
as, unfeigned pioty; unfeigned thanks. Shah., 
T. of the S., iv. 2. 32. 

unfeignedly (un-fa'ned-li), adr. Li an un- 
feigned manner; without hypocrisy; really; 
sincerely. 

Because itsracllls, vnfejneitlic, 

To verray perclalytic. 

Lauder, Dewtie of Kyngls (E. E. T. 8 .), L 431. 
lie pardoneth and nbsolveth all them that truly repent 
and unfeignedly believe Ids holy gospel. 

Book of Common Prayer, Absolution. 


bind; untie; figuratively, to detach from any 
connecting link or agency; disconnect, 
lie doth unfatten so and shako a friend. 

Shak., 2 lien. IV., iv. 1. 209. 
II. intrans. To come untied or unloosed. 

unfastener (nn-fus / n6r), n. One who or that 
which unfastens. 

unfastnesst (un-fust'ncs), n . Lack of close- 
ness, as of fiber; porousnoss. [Rare.] 

The Insolidity and unfantnens of the tree. 

Ilev. T. Adam*, Works, IL 478. 

unfathered (un-fa'Tn(*rd), a. 1. Having no 
father; fatherless; hence, produced contrary 
to the course of nature. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 


The birthday was far from being such a show ; empty 
nnd unfine ns possible. 

Walpole, Letters (1702), II. 3G2. (Davies.) 

unfinish (un-fin 'ish), Lack of finish; incom- 
pleteness. [Rare.] 

It is such n comfort to it tired American — tired of our 
fret and hurry nnd ttnfmish — to see something done nnd 
completed and polished. S. Bowles, in Merriam, I. 3GG. 

unfinishable (un-fin'ish-a-bi), a. Incapable of 
being finished, concluded, or completed. Jarvis, 
tr. of Don Quixote, I. i. 1. 
unfinished (un-fiu'islit), a. Not finished; not 
completo; not brought to an end ; imperfect. 

A garment shapeless and unfinished. 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 415. 
unfinishing (un-fin'isli-ing), n. The act of 
leaving unfinished, or not bringing to an end; 
the state of remaining unfinished. [Raro.] 
Noble deed , tbe vnfinishing whereof nlready surpasses 
what othciR before them have left enacted. 

yiltnn. Apology for Smcctymnuus, § 8 



liTiflr m 

unflr m (un-ferm'), a. Not firm ; not strong or 
stable; fcoblc; infirm. 

The away of earth 

Shakes llko a tiling unjlrtn. Shat., J. (*., LU 
So is the unfirm king 

In time divided. Shal., 2 Hen. IV., L 3. 73. 
unfirmamented (un-ftr'nin-nipn-tod), «. Not 
having n firmament; unbounded; bound loss. 
Carlyle. [Karo.] 

un firmness (ttn-filrm'nes), n. Tho stato of ho- 
ingunfirm; want of firmness ; instability. Jmji. 
Viet. 

unfist (un-fist'), r. t. [< tm- 1 + Jtst 1 .] To un- 
hand; rclonso. [ltnrc.] 

Yon pomlmnn llrnmly face. her, 
linn Jurat you keen m) wife? 

Cotton , HcnrrunUU**, p. 6S. (fl/irfri.) 

Unfit (un-fit'), n. Not fit. (<i) Iinpmiirr ; unsuit- 
able; unbecoming ; Innpiiroprlute : sold of things 
A most titijff time. Stall-., llctu VIII., li. 2. 01, 

(6) Not suited nr adaptfi!; imt fitted. 

It cnnnnt tie too CAn’Iull) rcinoinlH red flint nlrrmilnln- 
inp m iniicli c*irlKinlc neld pm that n ramlle w 111 not bum 
therein it unfit nt«u to sumiort human life. * 

II'. I..' Cor jir ntrr, l.nerp) In Nature (1st nLV, ft. ,0. 

(<■) Wanting suitable iiunl Mentions j»h} slcal or mural ; not 
cnuiiietciit . unable . said of |H-rs»ns. 

Clint to Inc or die. Shak., SI. for M., h, X i’*< 

=sByiL (<*) Inapt- Stvaj’f. (f) Vniiunllflcd, unmeet, un- 
it »i thy, Incompetent, InvilUclenL 

unfit (ini-lit'), r. /. To innko miMiitiililc; ili*- 
]iri\o of tho propor or nwcH-nry t|iin!ilirtitlotm 
lor mum* net, nativity, use, or purpose. 

Age and lilIndnM hnd unfit tfl Lnnl North for the d ti- 
tle- nf a public pro-crulor. '.Vanm/fiy, \\ arrru Halting-. 

unfitly ( mi-fil 'li), at! r. In mi unlit manner; 
not pmperlv; unsuitably; iimptiropriutely. /f. 
,/niiMiu, Aleliemist, To tilt* Heuiior. 
unfitness un-fit ' non), ». The elm rneter of 
lieiiif* unfit, in niiv hcn.se. Shut.., I*enr, i. 4. 

:i:»r». 

unfitting (un -fit' lilt:). ri. [< Mil. ir nfidtj/nti; < 
mi-1 + fittinij.] Not fitting; utiMiitnlilp; im- 
1iee« lining. 

lo dt such a hldiiniu ere it nrr 
(Ilf mi woiiderfull unlUtwvj > tat lire 

lioin. «■/ I'artrn ij# (I. K. T. .*■.). I. 

unfittingly (nii-fit'ing-li), w/r. In nn unfitting 
uuiiiiht; improperly. Thr Atlantic, LXV. fiSTi. 
unfix <un-fik*« , ) t r. f. 1. To make no longer 
fi\ei| or firm; loosen from nny fastening; ilc- 
tneli ; unsettle: nn, to until the iinmt or nlTee- 
# tioiis; to unfix bayonets. 

f’lifix hi- yartli IkmiihI riKil. Shal., Marln-th, li. 1. is* 
2. To melt ; (lissnlio. [Hare.] 

Nor can the rising sun 
Vnfjr tht lr fmd*. Hr* ’Inu 

unfixed (un-fikst'), a. Not fixed, in nny sense, 
unflxedness (im-lik'n'il-iip*.), »i. The Mate of 

being unliNeti or unsettled. Sermons, 

II. vi. 

UUfixity < un-fik'hl-ti), n. The htnte of being un- 
fixed ; fluctuation ; variableness. [Hare. j 
The unrxitu of thr Infh rtlnn of mnsi < li shown |.y the 
e\M«nit uf the inrlant *im«vu% In riiorlan tvi*rrlfitli»n«. 

Her , III. I \ 

unflagging <un-flng'ing), n. Nut flagging; tint 
drooping; mnilitiiiiiliig strength nr spirit ; mi— 
turned: a*>, unflagging mil. .'«m lit, Senium*', 
IV. i. ‘ " ‘ 

nuflamo fiifi-flflin'), r. t. To iiukiiiilli- ; pool. 
[Ran*.] 

liar 

Cndaniei ytmr CMiingi* In |iiir-iiit 

Viutrf.% I.iubh ni% Ilk, Int. 

imitated fun -tin 'ted), a. [< nn- 1 + I,, jhitu., 
till, iif Jinn, blow (-ci' Jiltin'), + -riP.] Nut 
lilova it. 

tin "Jut. “ or iiiiiTnf.il aspirate. 

Knryr. XXII. :.-l 
unflattering lun-fliit'f'r-iiig). «. Nut flattering, 
in nny ■.en-e. Air /*. Suliuy. Astmplii'l ami 
Stella. wvtl. 

unflattcringly (un-fliit'rr-ing-li). ndr. In nn 
iiiilliittcring nmmiiT; without flattery, 
unfledged tuii-llcjil'), «. 1. Nut vet 'fledged or 
fiiriiisTii-il with fcntiifiv. 

Hi r unttr,li/\l brii(i<l. Illntl, It. 

2. Not having nttniwnl to full growth or I'.xjic- 
rii'iice; not fully devolo]iiMl ; iiniimturi'. 

I.'itfirlpr.l artoni. Ilnnlrn, Lull 1 Trliiiiiiihnnt, L 1. 
Unfiesh (nn-flpRli'), r. t. [< un-" + Jlr.h.J To de- 
prive of ilehli; rodiipp to a Nkeleton. [Run*.] 
unfleshed (un-flpRlit'j, «. Not tlcHhoil; not 
Huasoned to blond; untried: uk, un un Jlc.ihctl 
hound; imjtcnhvd valor. 
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Whene'er I go to the Hold, Hcartn keep me from 
Tho meeting of ail unjlnh'd youth or coward 1 

Beau, aiin Ft., hlttlo French Lawyer, 1. 2. 

unfleshly (un-flcsl? 'li ), a. Not fleshly; not hu- 
man; incorporeal; spiritual. 

Thnaa unfirrhly eyci with w Iilcli tlioy lay the very air la 
tlirongi*il. C. Jteadr, Clalitcr and Hearth, I. 

uufleshyt (un-flculi'i), a. Dare of flesh; flesh- 
less. 

(laatly Deatli'i unjtrehy feet Sir J. Da r tee. 

unflinching (un-fliu'chiug), a. Not flinching; 
not sliriuktng : ns, iiiijlhirlilun bmverj*. 

unflinchingly (un-flin'ehing-li), atlr. Without 
flinching; unshrinkingly. 

unflowor (un-flou'ir), r. t. [< hh-2 + Jlmrrr.J 
To strip of flowers, fi. J'tetehrr, Clirist’s Victory 
mid Triumph, [lturp.] 

unfluent (uu-flii'etit), n. Not fluent; unrendy 
in speeeli. Fylrrntrr, tr. of I)u Hurt ns’s Weeks, 

1. fi. 

unflush (un-flusli ' r. t. [< nn— + Jtiuh 1 .'] To 
lose a flush of color. 

The »rd unltiuhn, thehlgti atnra grow bright. 

31. Arnold, Thy rah. 

unfoiled (iiii-fnild'), n. Not vnn(|uishpd; not 
defentpil; not buflled. Milton, Hist. Eng., iii. 

unfold 1 (mi-fold'), r. f< MK. i in/nlilrn, uiijalitrn, 
uimihlrn, < AS. un fi iilitun, unfold, < nil-, bnek, 
+ fenlitmi, fold: "see un-- and fold 1 , r.J I. 
traiin. 1. To oppii the folds of; ex|imid; spread 
out; ehnngi* from a folded ennditinn, in nny 
sense of the word fold, t'haurrr, Troilus, ii. 
1701!; I'o/ir, Hind, ii. ATS. — 2, To lay open to 
view or eontemphilimi; innke known in nil the 
details; develop; disclose; revenl: ns, to un- 
fold one’s designs; to nn/i>W till* principles of 
a seienee. 

Tin* llcly Path r wumlrcil nn that lit* told, 

HIT IliH ns rurlri th it llirr ran n\fvhl. 

Don. nt i’lirfrnni; (Ik Ik 1. H.), L MCI. 
lime >lmll inyfidd sliat ptaltnl riiniiliig lilili % 

Shnl., Ijtat, 1. 1. M 

2. To show, or let t«* seen ; displny. 

1 1 l.'litiilngl dial In n »|ilrm unfidde Isitli liratrn amt 
earth. Shal., SI. X. Ik, I. 1. 14U. 

II. intrane. To beeoniP npened out ; lie s|ireiul 
npati ; lieeiinn* disclosed or developed ; develop 
itself. 

I a. e th) lx-uity gradually nnMd. 

Tninyien, Itli 'linin'. 

unfold- (un-fiild'), r. t. [< un— + fohP.J To 
release from u fold or ]h-ii. 

She (llir nillkliiald] dorrs g,t alnnr and im/> IJ »lirr|> In 
(lie riL’Ill, amt fi m nn nianm r id til. 

Ipsit’d In WaUmie ('fiin|ilrte Auglt r. |s hk 

unfoldcr (uu-fdlMcr), n. One wlm nr llint which 
unfolds. 

Unfolding (un-rrd'diuK), n. ryerlml u. or un- 
fold I, r.J The net o( Spreading nut; disclo- 
sure; revolution; development. 

’In iny until tin i Ii ml )nnr |ire*|»rrt»m ■ nr 

Shal,, Othrltn, L a SIS. 

unfoldmcnt (uu-rdld’nient), n. [< unfold > + 
-mint.] riifoldiug; developiiienl. [ltnre.] 

Tlie iinfeMinriit nt the tsiiirr id rntiiiitary iiiiitlnn. 

/'•'/I. .*-*■'■ J/is. XXXIII. 4. 

imfoldrcsst (un-fdl'dres), n. [< unfold 1 + sr> 
+ -i ■*.] A feiinili* who unfoliis nr discloses. 

The io\f.d trtnr „f Irui In rl- 

Itidinehr.l, IS'.i-rlp, ut Irrlaiiil. 

unfoliated (un-fd'li-u-tedb «i. Nut hnving u 
foliiited struct lire: not fnlinted. .See folia- 
tion, fi. 

unfool (un-fid'), r. I. [< mi-- d-^imfl,] To re- 
store from folly; mnke sntisfnetinu to (one) for 
e tilling one n fool; take away the reproach of 
folly from, [Rare.] 

Hill* ) mi mi) no), then, to on/i"' r me ngnlnT 

Shal.. SI. W. of \\ ., Ir. S. 1SU. 

unfooted (uu-fi'it’ed), ii. Not trodden liy the 
foot of man ; unvisited. | Rare.] 

t'aitlt It ranie to atitiir mji-.trd filnlna 

Ulu n* fid tlie held* of ran. til air, bln!) ill Inn. 

unforblddcn, unforbid (un-for-bid'n, un-f(ir- 
liiil'), n. Not forbidden; not prohibited: ap- 
plied to persons; allowed; permitted; legal: 
applied In things. 

unforblddonnCBS (Iiii-for-hid'n-ncs), li. The 
state of being uuforbiddeii. Hot Jr. 

unforced (uu-fdrsl'), a. Not forced, in nny 
seiiKii of that wont. 

Tills gentle nnd nnAiirof oroird. 

Shal., Hamlet, L i. 123, 

unforcedly (un-fur'sed-li), adr. In nn unforced 
manner. .S’uiirfys, tr. of Ovid's Metnmorpli., 
xiii., note. 


unfortunate 

nnforcible (un-for'si-bl), a. Wanting force or 
strength: as, an nnforcible expression. Booker, 
Ecelos. Polity, v. f 05. [Rare.] 
unforeboding (un-for-bo'aing).a. Not foretell- 
ing; not to)iii(|{ tho future; giving no omens. 
I’one, Odyssey, ii. 

unforeknowable (un-for-no'a-bl), a. Incapa- 
blo of being foreknown. Ctulioorth. 
unforeknown (un-for-nSn'), a. Not previously 
kuown or foreseen. [Rare.] 

Which had no lcaa proved certain, unforrlmoum. 

Jlitton, I*. L., IfL 10. 

unforesee (un-for-se'), r. /. ; prot. tin foresaw, 
pj>. unforeseen, ppr. un foreseeing. [< «u-l + 
foresee .] Not to forosco or anticipate ; have 
no previous view or impression of. lip. Backet, 
A bp. Williams, i. 171. (Dorics.) 
unforeseeable (un-for-so'a-bl), a. Incapable 
of boing foreseen. Sonf/i/Sormons, V. vi. 
nnforcseoing (un-for-so'ing), a. Not foresee- 
ing; not provident. Jinnicl, Civil Wars, vi. 
unforeseen (un-for-sen'), a. Not foreseen ; not 
foreknown. 

The sudden and unforemn ihangci of tiling*. 

Jlanai, Political Fables, v., IipL 
ThO Unforeseen, that which Is not foreseen or expected. 

Nothing I* certain lint the m\f ore teen. Froude. 

unforoskinned (un-for'skind), a. [< tin- + 
foreskin + -rif-’.] Circumcised. Milton, B. A., 
I. 1100. [Rnro.J 

nnforotola (un-for-told'), a. Not predicted or 
foretold. JCelcctir Her. 

unforowamed (un-ror-wflrnd'), n. Not fore- 
warned; not previously warned or admonished. 
Milton, P. D., v. 345. 

unforfoited (un-fiir'fit-cd), a. Not forfeited; 
mnintnined; not lost. Slink., M. of V., ii. G. 7. 
unforgod (nn-forjd'), a. [< ME. nnforgid; < 
mb - 1 + forged.] Not forged; not nindc. 

Unfanjrd was tin* lianlierkc and the plate. 

Chaucer, Former Age, 1. 49. 

unforgotablo (un-fOr-get 'n-bl ), a. That cannot 
In* fingntten. AKo spelled unforgettable. 
unforgivable) (un-for-gi v'n-bl), «. Incapable of 
being forgiven; uiipnnlnimble. Carlyle, Life 
of Sterling, vii. Also Mielleil uufnrgiriable. 
unforgivon (iiii-fOr-glv'n), a. Not rorgiren; 
not iinnliined. Jlji. Jcietll, A Rejilie to M. 
Ilnnliiigc, p. 51G. 

nnforglvor (iin-ff>r-giv'i*r). ii. One who iloes 
not pardon nr forgive; an implnrnhk* person. 
Jiirhnrdmn, Clnrissn Ilarlnwe. VII. Sli. [Hnro.] 
unforgiving (nn-fi)r-giv'inK), a. Not forgiv- 
ing; not disposed to nvirlnnk or pnnlon of- 
fenses; implacable. Jlyron, l’are Tlico Well, 
nnforgivingnoss (un-for-piv'ing-ues), n. Tho 
finality of being unforgiving k. implacability. 
Ji'irhiirilioii, ('lnri**s|i Hnrlowe, VII. 347. 
nnforgotten, unforgot (un-fOr-got'n, un-fyr- 
gnt'), <>. Not forgotten; not lost to memory; 
not overlooked or neglected. 

Clinic 1 iif l hr uiyfurrjvttcn liravr. Uyrvn, Hie Giaour, 

nnfonn (uii-fonn'), r. /. [< ii ii— + form.] To 
destroy; uiiiimkc; decompose, nr resolve into 
parts. 

unformal (un-fiir'mnl), a. Not formal ; infor- 
mal. 

Unformalized (un-for'mnl-lzil), a. Not made 
formal ; unreduced to forms. Charlotte Jtronte, 
Villette, xix. 

unformed (un-fiirmd'), a. Not hnving been 
formed; not fu*diiimcd ; not molded into regu- 
lar shape. 

SlaltivsitfifM'il nnd sold. Milton, V. L, vIL 233. 
Unformed stars. In mir. admit., slant nut Included In 
nil) cniislcllatlnii tlgiirc, tint ccii.liliTcd ns belonging to 
one of the iiin«ti llalb ms: gencntlly ««isl with rvtercnce 
to l*tidriii)'s i ntnliigue, ns Hie ,lia|» » of tlie eon<tellatinii- 
figures an* lint mi deli nnlnntc ns lo dlsUiigul'di uliitlier 
stars not glsni liy ITnbiny are In all rnsesnltbln or with, 
out tin* tlgnrv. 

unfortified (un-fiVti-fid), a. Not fortified, in 
any sense. 

A heart uiifurfflM, a mind Impatient. 

Shal., Hamlet, I. 2. pa 

unfortifyt (un-for'ti-fi), r. t. [< tin-- + fortify.] 
To strip of fortifications; dismantle. [Knrc.j 

(In fin* kings name I rnmmnnnd )nu to leauo your 
nnaour, to dlsenmp ) our camp, mid to oT\hirliilr Turill- 
slllns. Currant, Letter, (tr. liy Ilellowes, 1677), p. 272. 

uufortunacyt (mi-for'tu-nfi-si), n. [< unfortu- 
nate) + -cy.] Misfortime. 

Tlie king he tacllcly upbraids with tho ui\fortunaete> 
uf his reign by dentil* anil plagues. 

Jleitlln, Life of Laud, p. 831. (Darter.) 

unfortunate (un-f6r'tfi-nnt), a. nnd ii. I. a. 
Not fortunnle; not prosperous; unlucky; un- 



unfortunate 

happy: as. an unfortunate adventure; an t in- 
fortunate man. 

Slew ever were most blessed, till cross fate 
Brought love and women forth, unfortunate 
To all that ever tasted of their smiles. 

Fletcher , Faithful Shepherdess, iv. 4. 
=Srn. T'nsuccessful, ill-fated, ill-starred, disastrous, ca- 
i.im Sec fortunate* 

XI. ’ - One who or that which is unfortunate ; 
mu* v ho has fallen into misfortune or misery. 
One more unfortunate. 

Weary of breath. 

Hood, Bridge of Sighs, 
unfortunately ‘'nn-for'tu-nat-h), adr. In nn 
imf'.Mniiit* nwnj*-r;'by'ill fortune; unhappily, 
s' ni ., V-'i.u- and Adonis, 1. 1029. 
unfortunateness (.un-for'tu-nat-nes), u. The 
I'nuditioii nr state of being unfortunate; ill 
liud:: il! fortune. 

Hi- cr- -it- 't Vnfortunateness ivas in his greatest Bless- 
ing. Baker , Chronicles, p. 1 U 2 . 

unfossiliferous (un-fos-i-lif'e-rus), a. Desti- 
tute of fossils, Encyc. Britf'XVtll. G22. 
unfossilized (un-fos'il-izd), a. Not fossilized. 
IfinrUrly lice. 

unfostered (un-fos'terd), a. 1. Not fostered; 
not nourished. — 2. Not countenanced or fn- 
vured: not patronizod: as, a scheme unfostcrcil. 
unf ought (un-filt'), a. Not fought. 

If they march along 

Cnfought withal, Shah., Hen. V., Hi. f>. 12. 
tutfounded (un-foun'ded), a. 1. Not. founded; 
not huilt or established. Milton, P. L„ ii. 829. 
— 2. Haring no foundation; vain; idlo; base- 
less: ns, unfounded expectations. Patey, Natu- 
ral Theology. 

unfoundedly (un-foun'ded-li), adr. In a base- 
less or unfounded manner, 
unframablef (un-frn'ran-bl), a. Not capable 
of being framed or molded. Booker , Eceles. 
Polity, i. (\ 10. 

unfrainablenesst (uu-fru'ma-bl-nes), ti. Tlie 
character of being unframable. Bp. Sanderson. 
uuframet (un-friim'), r. t. [< mm - 2 + frame.] 
To destroy the frame of; take apart ; hence, to 
make useless; destroy. 

Yon writs unto mo that you nro much oflottcictl by many 
slanderer'* tint depraue your doings and xtnframc your 
attempt (lufrnru. Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1677), p. 109. 

unframetl (un-framd'), a. 1. Not formed; not 
constructed; not fashioned. Drytlcn. — 2. Not 
provided with a frame; not put into a frame: 
as, nn unf ranted picture, 
unfrancllised (un-£rnn'chizd), a. Hot fran- 
chised. 

unfrangiblet (iin-fran'ji-bl),<7. Not frangible; 
incapahb- of being broken; infrangible. Jer. 
Taylor. 

unfrankable (un-frang'ka-bl), a. Incapable of 
being frank-d or sent by" a public conveyance 
free of expense. Southey, Letters ( 1819), ii’i. 10G. 1 
(Darios.) 

unfraught fun-frit,'), a. Notfraught; not filled 
with u load or burden; unloaded. 

lint would God that without longer dclaj'cs 
Tli*--- grilles were vnfraught in iortie daycK. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 105. 
unfreo fmi-fre'), a. [< ME. itnfrc; < mm- 1 + 
free.’] Not free, in any sense of tbo word 
fro. 

Iblov’ the fr * 1 man there were unfrcc men serfs bound 
to tli< toil find Mattt, the conquered foes of pa*'* g'-nern 
tion* and tlic captives of Ids own. 

JT. Pollock, Land Lawt, i. 10. 
In no previous. arrangement between Christian states 
had thf- rule “free ships, free goods'* been separated from 
the oppo ite, **1111 frer or hostile ships, hostile goods." 

Woalsey, Introd. to Inter. Law. § 171. 
unfreezeKun-frcz'),!). t. [< an-- + freeze.'] To 
thaw. 

Unfrrrzr the frost of her chaste heart. 

T. Hudson, Judith, iv. 100. (Darien.) 

unfrequency (un-fre'kwen-si), n. Tho state of 
being unfrequent ; infrequency. 

Tin- vnfrcquency of apparitions. Glanvllle, EssayB, vi. 
unfrequent (un-fre'kwent), a. Not frequent; 
not common; not happening often; infrequent. 
Spectator, No. 472. 

In the German universities feuds were not unfrequent, 
L’najc. Brit., XXIII. 848. 

unfrequeutf (un-fre-kwont'), v. t. [< km - 2 + 
freqwnt .] To ceaso to frequent. J. Philips, 
Cider, i. [Rare.] 

unfrequented, (un-fre-kwon'ted), a. Not fre- 
quented; seldom resorted to hy human be- 
ings; solitary: as, an unfrequented plaeo or 
forest. Shah., T. G. of V., v. 4. 2.' 
unfrequently (un-fre'kwont-li), ado. Infre- 
quently. Cogan, On tho Passions, i. 2. [Bare.] 
415 
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unfrett (un-fret'), v. t. [< km - 2 + fret 1 .] To 
smooth out ; relax. 

Until the Lord unfret his angry brows. 

Greene and Lodge, Looking Glass for Lond. and Eng. 

unfretted (un-fret'ed), a. Not fretted; not 
worn or rubbed. Holinshed, Chronicles of Ire- 
land, an. 1532. 

unfriend (un-frend'), n. [X ME. unfreond, on- 
freond (= MHG. mivriunl), hostile person ; < un- 
+ friend.] One not a friend; an enemy. Car- 
lyle. 

unfriended (un-fren'ded), a. Lacking friends; 
not countenanced or supported. Shah., T. N., 
ili. 3. 10. 

He was unfriended and unknown. 

Tichnor, Hist. Span. Literature, II. 97. 

unfriendedness (un-fren'ded-nes), n. The 
quality orstateof beingunfriended. Athcnamm, 
No. 3148, p. 23G. 

unfriendliness (un-frend'li-nes), n. Tlie qual- 
ity of boingimfriendiy; want of kindness; dis- 
favor. Leighton, Com. on 1 Pet. ii. 11. 
unfriendly (un-frend'li), a. 1. Not friendly; 
not kind or benevolent; inimical: ns, an un- 
friendly neighbor. 

I would not breed dissention ; 

*Tls an unfriendly office. 

Ileav. nnd PL, Knight of Malta, il. 3. 
They loft their lionet beneath unfriendly skies. ' 
Coroper, Expostulation, 1. 524. 

2. Not favorablo; not adapted to promote or 
support any object. 

The unfriendly elements. Shak., Pericles, lit. 1. 5S. 
= Syn. Hostile, inimical, antagonistic. See amicable. 
unfriendly (uu-frend'li), adv. In an unkind 
manner; not as a friond. Wollaston, Religion 
of Nature, vi. . 

unfriendship (un-frend'ship), «. [< ME. un- 
frindship; < unfriend 4- -ship.'] Unfriendli- 
ness ; enmity. 

unfrighted (un-fri'ted), a. Not frighted; not 
scared or terrified. B. Jon son, Epigrams, iv. 
unfrightful (un-frit'fiil), a. Not frightful; not 
terrilying or repulsive. Carlyle, French ltov., 
I. vii. 4. 

unfrock (un-frol:'), r. f. [< km - 2 4- frock.] To 
deprive of a frock ; divest of a frock ; hence, 
referring to a monk’s frock, to deprivo of eccle- 
siastical rank or authority. 

“Proud prolate," she (Ellzahoth) wrote, . . . “If yoll 
do not immediately comply with my request, ... I will 
unf rod: you ! " 

J. U. Green, Short Hist, of Eng. People, vii. 3. 
unfructed (un-fruk'tcd), a. In her., having no 
fruit: said of a branch or sprig of some plant 
which is usually represented frueted. More 
leaves or sprigs nTc usually shown ns forming 
part of the branch than when there is fruit, 
unfructuoust, a. [< un-1 + fructuous.] Un- 
fruitful. Wyclif. 

unfruitful (un-frot'ful), a. Not fruitful, in any 
sense. 

In tho midst of his unfruitful pinycr, 

Shak., Lucrccc, 1. 344. 

unfruitfully (un-friit'ful-i), adv. In an unfruit- 
ful manner; fruitlessly. B. Jonson, The Silent 
Woman, v. 1. 

unfruitfulness (un-frot'ful-ncs), n. The state 
or character of being unfruitful; barrenness; 
infecundity; unproductiveness: applied toper- 
sons or tilings. 

unfruitoust, a. [ME., also unfruytous; < mm- 1 
+ frttitous, fruitful: soo fructuous.] Unfruit- 
ful. Wyclif. 

unfueled, unfuelled (nn-fu'eld), a. Not sup- 
plied with fuel; not fed with fuel. Southey, 
Thalaba, ii. (Davies.) [Raro.] 
unfulfilled (un-ful-fild'), «. Not fulfilled; not 
accomplished: as, a prophecy or prediction un- 
fulfilled. Milton, P. L., iv. 511. 
unfullf (un-ful'), a. Not full or complete; im- 
porfect. Syh ester. 

unfumed (un-fumd'), c. 1. Not fumigated. — 
2f. Not extracted or drawn forth by fumiga- 
tion; undistiliod: noting odor or scent. 

She . . , straws the ground 
With rose and odours from the shrub unfumed. 

Milton, P. L., v. 34!). 

unfunded (un-fun 'ded), a. Not funded; float- 
ing: as, an unfunded debt. See fundi, v. t., and 
funded. Tlie unfunded debt of the United Kingdom 
exists in the form of exchequer bills and bonds, treasury 
hills, etc., Issued by the government when it desires to 
raise money for temporary purposes, all bearing interest at 
fixed rates, and duo at specified times; while the funded 
debt of that country is properly no debt at all, tlie gov- 
ernment being under no obligation to repay tlie principal 
sum represented by the stock, hut only to pay tlie Interest 


ungartered 

thereon, for the duo performance of which a fund consist- 
ing of the product of certain taxes or sources of revenue 
Is set aside. 

unfurl (un-f&rl'), v. [< am- 2 +/wrZ.] I. trains* 

1. To spread or shake out from a furled state/ 
as a sail or a flag. 

Gallia's proud standards, to Bavaria’s joined. 

Unfurl their gilded lilieB in the wind. 

Addison, The Campaign. 

2. Figuratively, to disclose; display. 

I am resolved to display my unfurled soule in your very 
face. . N. Ward, Simple,Cobler, p. 50. 

The red right arm of Jove, 

With all his terrors there unfurl'd. 

Byron, tr. of Horace. 

ii. intrans. To be spread out or expanded ; 
open to the wind. 

As marks his eye the seahoy on the mast, 

Tlie anchors rise, the sails unfurling fast. 

Byron, Corsair, i. 1G. 

unfuruisk (un-f6r'nisk), v. t. [< km- 2 + furnish.] 
To deprive of furnishing, furniture, or neces- 
saries of any kind. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. 
Poesie, p. 170. 

unfurnished (un-ftr'nisht), a. Not furnished; 
not supplied with furnishings or furniture of 
any kind; unsupplied; unequipped: as, an un- 
furnished house. 

We shall be much unfnmuh'd for tills time. 

Shak., R. and J., iv. 2. 10. 

unfurrowed (un-fur'od), a. Not furrowed; not 
formed into drills or ridges ; hence, smooth: as, 
an unfurrowed field ; the unfurrowed sea. 

Tito unseetled anti unfurrowed soil. Couper, Odyssey, ix. 
unfused 1 (un-fuzd'), a. Not fused; not melted. 
unfused 2 (un-fuzd'), a. Not provided or fitted 
with a fuse, as a mine or a bomb. Science, V. 74. 
unfusible (un-fu'zi-bl), a. Infusible. [Bare.] 
unga, ungka (ung'gii, ung'kii), m. The sia- 
mang 

ungaint (un-gan'), a. [< ME. ungain, ungayn; 
< mm- 1 + gain, a.] 1. Perilous; dreadful. 

[lie] gird gomes vnto gronndo with vngayn strokes. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. X. S.), 1. 1332. 
2. Ungainly; awkward; clumsy. 

A brown hoy with a thin face, a littgo nose, nnd as un- 
gain ns possible. Gray, Letters, I. SO. 

ungained (un-gund '), a. Not yet gained; un- 
possessed. Shak., T. and C., i. 1. 315. 
ungainful (un-gan'ful), or. Unprofitable; not 
producing gain. Daniel, Musophilus. 
ungainliness (un-gan'li-nos), n. The state or 
character of being ungainly; ungainly appear;- 
ance ; clumsiness ; awkwardness, 
ungainly (un-giin'li), a. [< ME. * ungaynlg (cf. 
ungainly, adv.); < tin- 1 + gainly, «.] If. Unfit; 
vain. 

Misusing their knowledge to ungainly ends, ns either 
ambition, suporstltion, or for satisfying their curiosity. 

Hammond, Sermons, IV. 13. 

2. Awkward; clumsy; uncouth: as, an ungain- 
ly carriage. Everett, Orations, n. 213.=syn. 2. 
fyncoulh, Bungling, etc. See awkward nnd clumsy. 
Ungainly (un-gan'li), adv. [< ME. * ungaynly , 
ungeinliclie ; < km- 1 + gainly, adv.] In an awk- 
ward manner; clumsily; uneouthly. 

Why dost thou stare nnd look so ungainly ? 

Vanbrugh, Confederacy, i, 2. 

ungallant (un-gal'ant, -ga-lant'), a. Not gal- 
lant; uncourt ly to ladies. Gay, Letter to Swift, 
April 27, 1731. 

uncalled (un-gdld'), a. Unkart; not galled; 
uninjured. 

Why. let the stricken deer go weep, 

The hart ungalled play. 

Shak., Hamlet, iii. 2. 283. 

ungarment (un-gar'ment), v. t. [< km- 2 + gar- 
ment.] To unclothe; "strip, 
ungarmented (un-gar'men-ted), a. Not having 
garments; not covered" with garments; un- 
clothed. 

And round her limbs ungarmented tlie fire 
Curl’d its fierce flakes. 

Southey, Joan of Am, iv. {.Davies.) 

ungarnished fun-giir'niskt), a. [< ME. tingar- 
nyst; < km- 1 + garnished.] Not garnished or 
furnished; unadorned; not properly provided 
or equipped. 

Tlie gome wntz vngamyst with god men to dele. 

Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), ii. 137, 
A plain ungarnish'd present as a tlianke-ofTering to tliee. 

Milton, Animadversions. 

ungartered (un-giir'terd), a. Not held by gar- 
ters, as the hose or stockings; not having or 
wonring garters. 

You chid at Sir i’loteits forgoing ungartered . 

Shak., T. G. of V.. ii. 1. 10. 



ungathered 

ungathered (un-gaTH'6rd), a. Not gathered 
together; not culled ; not picked; not collect- 
ed; specifically, noting printed sheots that have 
' been folded, but not gathered in regular order 
for binding. 

Those persons whose souls are dispersed and ungathered 
by reason of a wanton humour to intemperate jesting are 
apt to be trilling in their religion. 

Jcr, Taylor, Works (etl. 1835), I. 741. 

ungear (un-gev'), r. t. [< mi-- + ffcnr.] To 
strip of gear; also, to throw out- of gear, 
ungeneraled, ungeneralled (un-jen'o-ruhl), a. 
Made not general; local; particular. Fuller. 
[Rare.] 

ungenerated (un-jen'o-ru-teil), a. Not gener- 
ated; not brought into being. It alcigh. 
ungenerous (nn-jen'e-rus), »• Not generous; 
not showing liberality or nobility of mind or 
sentiments; illiberal; ignoblo; dishonorable. 
The victor never will Impose on Onto 
Uitgfn'rou. term.. Addison. Cftto. 

ungenerously (un-jen'e-rus-H), adr. Ill nil till- 
generous manner; illiberally; ignobly, 
ungenial (un-je'ninl), a. ^Not genial. ( n ) Not 
favorable to natural growth: as, unyemal air; ungenial 
soils. (l») Not kindly; unpleasant; ulHagreenble ; hnreh; 
unsympathetic . ns, an disposition, (c) Not con- 

genial , not suited or adaptul. [Rare.] 

Critical explanation* of ill 111 cult passages of Scripture 
. . do well for publication, but are ungenial to tbe hab- 
it-- and taste of a general audience. 

S>nl ney Smith, In I.ndy Holland, ill. 

ungenituredt (un-jen'i-turd), a. Wanting gen- 
itals; want mg the power of propagation; im- 
potent. Shah., M. tor M.» iii. 2. IS I. 
ungentecl (un-jen-tel'), a. Not gentool; im- 
polite: rude: of persons or manners, 
ungenteelly (un-jen-telMi), adr. In an ungen- 
teel manner; impolitely; uncivilly. Fdinlam/h 
lit r. 

ungentle (un-jcti'tl), a. [< ME. nnnrnhl; < i/a-l 
4* tff nth.] 1. Not gentle; lmrsh; rough; rude; 
ill-bred; impolite. 

When nature hlddeth thee to t»«» good and gmlh- t<» 
other, ido* i onnnandetii tin e not to Ik* cruel and ungentle 
to tli>M.lf. Nir T. More, Hopla (tr. by Jtnhlnvui)* ti. 7 
C.esar cannot the 

To be ungentle. Shak , A. and r., \. 1. to 

2. Not noble; plebeian. 

Sum man hath grete rjetu «<es,bnt he lsa*lmtnjil *»f Ids 
ungentet l)»nge. Chaucer, 1$<k thins. II. pros.* 4 . 

ungentlemant (un-jen't 1-man), r. t. Same ns 

uni it ntlt mantle. 

Some tell me home breeding will ungentleman 1dm. 

Gentleman Instructed, p. f»t5. (/Mnf.) 

ungentlemanizet un-jen 'tl-inan iz),r. t. [<nn-i 
4- gentleman 4- To deprive of the char- 

acter of a gentleman; make nourish. [Hare.] 
I'nmannlng and uti-n<nttfnnttii:in;r thetn»el\ei to nn> 
extent. C. A. Ilnsted, LnglMi TnhcrMt}*, p, 4ld 

ungentlemanlike (un-jen'tl-man-lik). «. Not 
like a gentlenitin; not becoming a gentleman; 
ungentlemanly. Sydney Smith, To .lohn Allen, 
ungentlemanliness (uu-jen'tl-inim-li-ues), «. 
The character of being ungentlemanly. (Quar- 
ter l if I hr. 

ungentlemanly (un-jen'tl-inan-li), a. Not be- 
fitting a gentleman; rude; uncivil; ill-bred. 

Swearing In the Plajhuu*>e is an ungentlemanly as well 
as an umlirlstiau Practice. 

Jeremy Collier, Short View, p. b'\ 

= SyiL See i/nWn'L 

ungentlemanly (im-jen'tl-man-li), adr. In an 
ungentlemanly manner; not ns a gentleman. 

To defraud and counm them ungmtlemanty of tln.tr 
parents lose, which Is tbe greatest and fairest jMirtlou of 
their iuluritauce. Holland, tr of Plutarch, p. Us. 

ungentleness (un-jen'tl-nrs), ?». 1. Want of 

gentleness; harshness; severity; rudeness. — 
2. Want of politeness; incivility. Shah., As 
you Like it, v. *2. 83. 

uilgcntly (un-jent'li), adr. In an ungentle man- 
ner ; harshly; with severity ; rudely. Shah., 
Tempest, i. 2. 444. 

ungenuine (un-jen'u-in), a. Not genuine. 

His bcBt Plajfl arc almost alwajs Modest and clean 
Compl ex ton'd. Ills Atnpliltrlo, excepting the ungenuine 
Addition, Ib such. Jeremy Collier, Sliort View, ji. is. 

tingenuineness (un-jcn'u-in-iies), m. Tlie char- 
acter of being ungenuine; spuriousness. 
unget (un-get'), r. t. [< mm - 2 4- get*. Cf. un- 
beget.] To treat ns if mibegotten. [Rare.] 
m disown you ; I'll disinherit you ; 

I’ll unyet you. Sheridan, The IJlvaR 

ungifted (un-gif'loil), a. Not gifted, (n) Not 
endowed with peculiar faculties. 

A hot-hendod, unsifted, micdifyiug preacher. 

Arbuthnot, Hist, of John Hull, xxlll. 
(6) Not having received n gift ; without a present. 
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Lest thou depart the coast ungifted. 

Coicper, Odyssey, xv. 

ungild (un-gild'), v. t. [< mm - 2 4* gild 1 .] To de- 
prive of gilding. 

It will ungild ono fnco of the object whllo the other 
face becomes gilt. Workshop Receipts, 1st ser., p. 190. 

ungilded, ungilt (un-girded, un-gilt'), a. Not 
gilt ; not overlaid with gilding. 

Our mean xvngildcd stage. Diydcn. 

ungilding (un-gil'ding), n. The act or process 
of depriving of gilding ; hence, figuratively, a 
stripping off of decorations. 

Ity nil tills weo may conjecture bow little wee needo 
fearo that tho unguilding of our Prelates will prove tho 
woodening of our Priests. Milton, Animadversions. 

Articles of iron, steel, and silver, which cannot be sub- 
mitted to the iiiK7i7<fin7*bath. 

Workshop Receipts, 1st ser., p. 205. 

ungill (un-gil'), r. t. [< mi- 2 4- gill 1 .] To re- 
lease tho gills of (n fish) from tho not; take or 
remove from a gill-net, ns fish, 
ungiltt (un-gilt'), r. t. An obsoleto variant of 
tin gild. 

llycaiiBO that thero was nonoyll that did vngilte it. 

Golden Ihke, Prol. 

ungiltift.a. [ME.: see unguilty.] Without guilt; 
innocent. 

It this nu honour unto thy deyte, 

That folk ungilt\f sulTreu here Injure? 

Chaucer, Troiltn, ill. 1018. 

ungird (un-gird'), v. t. [< mm - 2 4- gird . ] To 
loosen by taking off tho girdle, as a robo ; also, 
to take tho girdle or bolt from. 

The sportive cxcrcbcs for tho which the genius of Mil- 
ton uuyirtls Itself. Macaulay. 

ungivet fun-giv'), r. [< mi- 2 4- give.] To give 
way; relax; slacken. 

That religion which Is rather suddenly parehed up than 
seasonald) ripened doth commonly uwrive nftenvnrds. 

Vuller, (’ll. Hist., II. II. 4o. (Danes.) 

ungiving (un-giv'ing), a. Not bringing gifts. 

Drydtn. [Haro.] 
unglca, n. See uaga. 

ungka-puti (ung'kii-put-i), n. [Native name.] 
The active gibbon of Sumatra, lhjlnhatr .% agilit . 
Also called migha, unglagmti, ungha-t tarn. 
ungladt (un-glad'), a. [ME. unghul,<, AS. mi- 
ght d ( = lool. ugladhr), not glad; as m/-l 4- glad.] 
Sorrv ; Mid. .llht* ratirr Pot ins (ed. Morris), 
iii. f*3. 

ungladdon (un-glad'n), r. t. [< I/a-- + gladdt a.] 
To deprive of gladness; leave unehoored; make 
sad. [Hare.] 

It wears, to my c>e, a *t< rn ami sombre aspect, too 
inuili unglad den'il by g« idnl numhinc. 

Hntrthorne, >enrb t Letter, p. I'». 

unnlazo (un-glfiz'), r. t. [< mi-2 4- glazi .] To 
take the glass from, as a window or window* 
sash. 

unglazed (un-gluzd'), a. 1. Unprovided with 
glass, or with glass windows. — 2. Not coated 
or covered with vitreous matter: as, ungUtztd 
earthenware. See unglazetl jndltry, under ]>nt- 
h rg. 

ungloomcd(un-glr)md'),/i. Not darkened, over- 
shadowed, or overclouded. [Han*.] 

With look eii'/hv'inrif l*y guile. M. Green, Tlie HpUen. 
unglorified (un-glcVri-fld), a. Not glorified; 

not honored with praise or adoration. Dnjdtn. 
imglorify (mi-glb'ri-n), r. f. [< mi- 2 + glnri/g.] 
To de]»nve of glorv. Watt. t, Hemnants of Time, 
s \ 31. [Hare.] 

unglorioust (un-glo'ri-us), a. Not glorious; 
bringing no glory or honor; inglorious. WgeliJ\ 
Job xii. IP. 

unglosedf, ft. See unglozrd. 
unglovo (un-gluv'), r. t. [< mii -2 -f ///mv.] To 
talce off the glove or gloves from. 

Vnglvre jour ham!. 

Fletcher (and MastingerT), Lovers’ Progress, 11. 1. 

unglozcdt (un-glozd'), a. [< ME. ungloscd; < 
mu-1 4- glazt d.] Not glozed or glossed. 

Late 30W re cnnfe-xmire, sire kyiiue, coiHtruc this rnnlosed. 

Piers Ploinnan (II), iv. 145. 

ungluo (un-glo'), r. t. [< mi- 2 4- glue.] To sep- 
arate, as that winch is glued or cemented; 
hence, figuratively, to free from any strong at- 
tachment. * 

rnylue thyself from the world nml the vanities of It. 

Dp. Hall, Christ Mjstlc.il, § 21. 

unglutted (mi-glut'ed), a. Not glutted; not 
satiated or saturated ; not cloyed. 

Seyd's unplatted cje. Dyron, Corsair, ii. 8. 

Ungnadia (un-gnnd'i-H), «. [NL. (Endlichcr, 
1833), named for Ungiiad, who wrote (1757) on 
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Persian fruits.] A gonus of plants, of the order 
Sapindaccic and tribe Sapindcic. it Is distinguished 
from the related genus JSscutus, the horse-chestnut, by its 
alternate pinnate leaves, and by its flowers with a tongue- 
shaped disk. The only species, U. spcciosa, the Spanish 
buckeye, !b a native of Texas and Mexico, having a soft 
Batiny reddish wood. It iB a small tree, or sometimes a 
]ow t shrub, with leaves of from 3 to 7 serrate leaflets, the ter- 
minal leaflet being long-stalked. The rose-colored flowers 
are aggregated in lateral clusters or corymbs, followed by 
a coriaceous three-lobcd capsule containing three globose 
seeds resembling those of tbe horse-chestnut, but with 
emetic properties, and reputed poisonous. 

ungoardt, «. See ungored 1 . 
ungod 1 (im-god'), v. t . ; pret. and pp. ungodded 
ppr. ungodding. [< un-- + jrorfl.] 1. Todivesi 
of tho dh-ino attributes or qualities, real or sup- 
posed; divest of divinity; undeify. Dr. J. Scott. 
[Karo.] — 2. To deprive of a god, or cause to 
reeognizo no god; make atlioistical or godless. 
[Rare.] 

Thus men ungodded may to places rise, 

And Beets may be preferred without disguise. 

Dryden, Ilind and Panther, iii. 742. 

UUgod 2 f. (i. A Middle English form of nngood. 
ungodlily ( un-god 'li-li), adr. In an ungodly 
manner; impiously; wickedly, 
ungodliness (un-god'li-ncs), n. Tlie quality of 
being ungodly ; impiety; wickedness. 

Tho wrath of God is revealed from heaven agninst all 
ungodliness. Horn. i. 18. 

ungodly (un-god'li), a. 1. Not godly ; careless 
of God; godless; wicked; impious; sinful: as, 
ungodly men or ungodly deeds. 1 Pet. iv. 18. 
Glory to him whose just avenging ire 
Had driven out the ungo-lly from his sight. 

.VtVfon, P. L., vil. 185. 

2. Polluted by wickedness. 

The hours of this unnodht dn>\ 

Shak., K. John, iii. 1. 109. 
Such an ungodly sickness I hnve got 
That lie that undertakes my cure must first 
O'erthrow- divinity, nil moral laws. 

Deau. and Ft., King nml No King, ill. 

3. Outrageous; extremolv annoying. [Slang.] 
The iM)l«nnotis nature of the wind, and its unncylly and 

unintermlttent uproar, would not Hiifler me to sleep. 

R. R. Stercunnn, Olnlln. 

4. Squeamish; nice. Jfallhccll. [ Pro v. Eng.] 

-Syn. 1. Godle**, Fnrighteous, etc. See irreligious. 

ungoodt (un-gud'). a. [< ME. ungood, ungod, < 
AS. ungod (= OIIG, MUG. unguot, G. ungut = 
led. ugodhr), not good; as toi-1 4- good.] Not 
good; bud. 

ungoodlyt (un-gud'H), a. [< ME. ungoodly; < 
i/n-i 4- goodly, a.] Not goodly; not good; bad. 
I noble holde hir ungt»>dly. R<nn, of the Rose, 1. 3741. 
ungoodlyt (un-gud'H), adr. [< ME. ungoodly , 
on goodly ; < un - 1 4- goodly , adr.] Not well; ill. 
He was ongoflty sen'yil ther In. 

Radon Letters, III. 125. 

ungored 1 (un-gord'), a. [< un-i 4- gore 1 4- -ed-.] 

’ Not duinod or marked with gore; unbloodied. 
[Han*.] 

Helms of gold 
Vnguard w ith blond. 

Sylvester, The Vacation, p. 2S3. (DanV^.) 
ungored 2 (un-gord'), a. [< u/i- 1 4- gort- 4- -r/? 2 .] 
Not gored; not wounded ns with a horn or spear. 
I have a voice and precedent of peace, 

To keep my name ungored. 

Shak., Hamlet, \\ 2. 2G1. 

lin gorged (un-gorjd'), a. Not gorged; not 
tilled; not sated. 

Cngorged with flesh nml blood. 

Dryden, Theodore nn«l Honorin, 

ungorgeous (un-gor'jus), a. Not gorgeous; 
not showy or splendid. Carlyle, French Rev., 
II. iv. 8. (Dariis.) [Hare.] 
ungotten, ungot (un-got'n, -got'), a. 1. Not 
gained. JJanul , Civil Wars, vii. — 2f. Not be- 
gotten. 

Ungotten and unborn. Shak., ncn. V., 1. 2. 2S7. 

ungovernable (un-guv'er-na-bl), a. 1. Inca- 
pable of being governed, ruled, or restrained; 
not to bo regulated by laws or rules; refrac- 
tory; unruly. 

So ungovernable a poet cannot be tmnslnted literally. 

Dnjden, 

I trust . . . that our enemies, who predict that the in- 
dulgence will make us more insolent and ungovernable, 
may And tbemsebes false prophets. 

Franklin, Autobiography, p. 380. 

2. Licentious; wild; unbridled: as. ungorent- 
ahle passions. = Syn. Unmanageable, intractable, un- 
controllable. See .oorem. 

ungovernable ness (un-guv'cr-na-bl-ncs), n. 
Tlie state of being ungovernable, 
ungovernably (un-gnv'cr-na-bli), adr. In an 
ungovernable manner; so as hot to be governed 
or restrained. Goldsmith. 
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ungoverned <un-guv'Grnd), a. 1. Not gov- 
erned: having no government; anarchical. 

The estate Is green and yet ungovern'd. 

Shak., Rich. IIL, li. 2. 127. 

2. Not controlled; not subjected to govern- 
ment or law; not restrained or regulated; un- 
t: an aired; unbridled; licentious: as, imgovcrncd 

;• * >ns. 

'I -< rvc ungovemed appetite. Milton , P. L. t xi. 517. 

Tingown ( un-go un'), r. t . [< mm- 2 -f gown.] To 
'• iijov.- from the clerical function; degrade 
*i position of priest or clergymau. Corn- 
par* •/; •oW, ,n frock. 

UR graced I un-LW.i't'), a. Not graced: not fa- 
*. «»r**d ; lud honored, 
t '/’ !-'<?, v authority or mark. 

B. Jonson, Catiline, i. 1. 
ungraceful (un-gras'ful), a. Not graceful; 
lacking grao« or elegance; inelegant; clumsy: 
a^. vt grateful manners. 

»r arc thy lips ungraceful. Milton, Y. L., vi li. 213. 
Lie oth**r oak remaining a blackened and ungraceful 
tninlr. Scott . 

ungracefully (un-gras'ful-i), adv. In an un- 
graceful manner; awkwardly; inelegantly. 
Sj>eetalor. 

un gracefulness (un-gras'fiil-nes), n. The qual- 
ity of b»d n g ungraceful; want of gracefulness; 
awkwardness: n«, ungraceful tux* of manners. 
Loci c. 

ungracious (un-grii'slms), a. 1. Rude; un- 
mannerly: odious; hateful; brutal. 

ITnw unarnnous a thing this ambition is. 

Latimer, Misc. S^l. 
Ungracious wretch ! 

Tit fur the mountains and the barbarous caves, 

U Ik re manners ne'er were preached. 

Shak., T. iv. 1. 51. 

2. Offensive; disagreeable; impleasing; un- 
acceptable. 

Part* uhich are towraciotoi to the sight. 

Dn/rb'ii, tr. of Juvenal, x. 543. 
Am tiling of grace toward the Irish rebels was ns un- 
grarintu ,it Oxford as at London. 

Clarendon, Great Rebellion. 

3. Showing no grace: impious; wicked. 

5^ ear* -t thou, ungracious boy? 

Shak., 1 lien. IV., ii. 4. 400. 

ungraciously (tm-gra'shus-li), nrfr. In an nn- 
gnicious manner; with disfavor: as, the pro- 
po-al v. as received ungraciously. 

This that w ith gyle was geten vngraciouslich is Bpcnded. 

Piers Plowman (It), xv. 129. 

ungraciousness (un-gra'skus-nes), «. The 
character of being nngracious. Jcr. Taylor. 
ungraining (lra-prii'ning), n. The act or pro- 
cess of removing tlie grain of something. 01 hl- 
it’s Manual, p. 23. 

ungTammatical (un-^rn-mat.'i-knl), a. Not ac- 
cording to the established rules of grammar, 
ungrammatically (un-gra-mat'i-kjjl-i), mb'. In 
a manner contrary to the rules of grammar, 
ungratet (un-grat'h a. and n. [< un- 1 + grab 3. 
Cl. ingrain and ungrateful.'] I. a. 1. Not agree- 
able. — 2 . Ungrateful. 

But, Carthage, flo ! 

It cannot l*e ungrate, faithlesse through fcare. 

Marston, Sophonisba, ii. 2. 

II. n. An ungrateful person; i.n ingrate. 

Sirifl. 

ungrateful (un-grat'ful), a. 1. Not grateful; 
not feeling thankful or showing gratitude for 
favors; not making returns, or making ill re- 
turns, for ldndness. 

I cared riot to oblige nn unyratefull age ; and perhaps 
the world is delivered by it from a fardle ot Imperti- 
nences. Evelyn, To Samuel Pepya, Esrp 

2. Exhibiting ingratitude ; characterized by 
ingratitude: as, ungrateful conduct; ungrate- 
ful words. — 3. Giving no return or recom- 
pense; offering no inducement: as, “tli’ mi- 
ry rah ful plain,” Dryrlcn. 

To abate ids zeal 
Tor ilia ungrateful cause. 

Wordsworth, Excursion, vi. 

4. Unpleasing; unacceptable; disagreeable. 

It will not be altogether an ungrateful study. 

li. Jomon, Cynthia's Itevels, II. 1.* 

-Syn. 1. Fee grateful. 

ungratefully (un-grat'ful-i), adv. In an un- 
grateful manner. Fletcher, Humorous Lieuten- 
ant, iii. 7. 

ungratefulness (un-grat'ful-ncs), n. The state 
or character of being ungrateful, in any sense. 
Ungratified (un-grat'i-fid), ft. Not gratified; 
not satisfied; not indulged. 
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Should turn thee away ungratified. 

Beau, and FI., Honest Man’s Fortune, I. 

ungravet (un-grav'), ®. t. [< mm - 2 + grave 2 .] 
To take out of the grave ; disinter. Fuller, Ch. 
Hist., IV. ii. 53. [Davies.) 
ungrave (un-grav'), a. [< mu- 1 + grave 3 .] Not 
grave or serious. Davies. 
ungraved 1 (un-gravd'), a. [< mm- 1 + graved + 
-erf 2 .] Not engraved; not carved. 
ungTaved 2 (un-gravd'), a. [< MM - 2 + grave 2 + 
-erf 2 .] Unburied; not placed in a grave; not 
interred. Surrey, iEneid, iv. 
ungravely (un-grav'li), adv. Without gravity 
or seriousness; without dignity; indecently. 
Shak., Cor., ii. 3. 233. [Rare.] 
ungTeablet, a. An erroneous form of Middle 
English unagreeable, occurring in the sixteenth- 
century editions of Chaucer, 
ungreediness (un-gre'di-nes), It. The character 
oi being not greedy, in anv sense. Encyc. Frit., 
XX. 610. 

ungreent (un-gran'), a. [< ME. ungrene, < AS. 
ungrene; ns un-i A green-] Not green; decay- 
ing. 

With seer braunchea, blossoms ungrene. 

Itom. of the Bose, 1. 4749. 

ungrounded (un-groun'ded), a. Having no 
foundation or support ; not grounded ; un- 
founded: as, ungrounded hopes or confidence. 

(She) confessed that what she had spoken against the 
magistrates at the eouit (hy way of revelation) was lash 
ami ungrounded. Winthrop, Ilist. New England, I. 310. 

ungroundedly (uu-groun'ded-li), adv. In an 
ungrounded manner; without ground or sup- 
port: without reason. Bale. 
ungroundedness (un-groun'ded-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being ungrounded ; want of 
foundation or support. Steele. 
ungrown (un-grdn'), a. Not grown ; immature. 
My ungrown muse. P. Fletcher , I’urple Island, vi. 

ungrubbedt (un-gnibd'),M. [< ME. un g robbed ; 
< mm - 2 + grubbed, pp. of grub.'} Not dug about. 
Unkorvnn and vngrabbed lay the vine. 

Chancer , Former Age, 1. 14. 

ungrudging (un-gruj'ing), a. Not grudging; 
freely giving; liberal; hearty. 

No ungrudging hand. Lamb. 

ungrudgingly (un-gruj'ing-li), adv. In an un- 
grudging manner: without grudge; heartily; 
cheerfully : us, to bestow charity ungrudgingly. 
Receive from him the doom ungrudgingly. Domic. 

ungual (ung'gwnl), a. [Sometimes ungucal ; < 
L. unguis, nail, claw (see unguis), + - al .] Of, 
pertaining to, shaped like, or bearing n nail, 

daw, or hoof; unguicular; lingular Ungual 

matrix, the root o( the nail. — Ungual phalanx. See 
jihalanr. 

unguardt (un-giird'), v. I. [< mm- 2 + guard.] 
To deprivo of a guard ; roudor dofensoless. 

Pome well-choscn presents from the philosopher so soft- 
ened and unguarded the girl’s heart that a favorable op- 
portunity became irresistible. Fielding , Tom Jones, v. 5. 

unguarded (un-gur'ded), m. 1. Not guarded ; 
not watched ; not defended ; having no guard. 
Her unguarded nest. Shak., Hen. V., I. 2. 170. 

Took a fatal advantage of some unguarded hour. 

Macaulay, nist. Eng., xv. 
2. Cureless; negligent; not cautious; notdono 
or spoken with caution: ns, an unguarded ex- 
pression or action; to be unguarded in conver- 
sation. 

Every unguarded word uttered by him was noted down. 

Macaulay , Hist. Eng., vi. 
I feel that I have bttrayed myself perpetually so 
unguarded in speaking of my partiality for the church ! 

Jane Austen, Northanger Abbey, p. 91. 

unguardedly (un-giir'ded-li), adv. In an un- 
guarded manner; without watchful attention 
to danger; without caution ; carelessly: as, to 
speak or promise unguardedly. 
unguardedness (un-giir'dcd-hes), «. The state 
of being unguarded. Quarterly Rev. 
ungueal (ung'gvve-al), a. Same as ungual. 
Imp. Diet. [Rare.] ” 

unguent (ung'gwcnt), n. [< ME. unguent =z F. 
onguent = Pr. ongtten, enguen, enguent = Sp. 
Pg. It. unguento , < L. ungucutnm , ointment, < 
ungcrc, ungucrc, smear, anoint, = Skt. an}, 
smear, anoint. From tho L. verb are also ult. 
E. unction, unctuous, oint, anoint, ointment, in- 
unction f etc.] Any soft composition used as 
an ointment or for lubrication. 

Have odoure like her unguent. 

Palladiue, Husbondrio (E. E. T. S.), p. 109. 
And tho’ your Unguents hear th’ Athenian Name, 

The Wooll’s unsav’ry Scent is still the same. 

Congreve, tr. of Ovid’s Art of Love. 
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unguentary (img'gwen-ta-ri), a. [= Sp. Pg. It. 
unguentario, < L. unguentarius, of or pertaining 
to ointment, < nngitentum, ointment: see un- 
guent.] Of or pertaining to unguents Un- 

guentaxy vase, a small vase for unguents. 

unguentof (ung-gwen'td), n. [It. unguento : see 
unguent.} An unguent. 

’Tis this blessed unguento, this rare extraction, that 
hath only power to disperse all malignant humours. 

B. Jonson, Volpone, ii. L 

UHguentous (ung-gwen'tus), a. [< unguent + 
-oms.] Like a'n unguent, or partaking of its 
qualities. Wright. [Rare.] 

ungues, n. Plural of unguis. 

unguessed (un-gest 7 ), a. Not arrived at or at- 
tained by guess or conjecture; unsuspected. 
Sjycnser. 

And there hy night and there by day 
The worm unguest and greed ing lay. 

Bulwer, tr. of Schiller’s Fight with the Dragon, p. 73. 

unguical (ung'gwi-kal), a. [< L. unguis, nail, 
claw, + -ic-al.} Like a nail or claw; ungual; 
unguicular. [Rare.] 

unguicorn (ung'gwd-korn), n. [< L. unguis, 
nail, claw, book, + cornu , horn.] In ornith., 
tho homy sheath of the tip of the upper man- 
dible, when distinct from the rest of the pieces 
composing the sheath of the bill, as it is in 
ducks, geese, petrels, etc. ; the dertrotheca. 
The inferior unguicorn is the corresponding 
sheath of the tip of the under mandible. Also 
called myxothcca. 

The unguicorn or dertrotheca is large and strong [in 
the albatross]. Coues, Proc. Philn. Acad., 180G, p. 27G. 

unguicular (nng-gwik'u-liir), a. [< L. ungui- 
cnlus, dim. of unguis, nail, claw, + -«r 3 .] 1. 

Of or pertaining to a nail or claw’ ; bearing 
claws; ungual. — 2. Of tlie length of an un- 
guis or human finger-nail ; about half an inch 
long — Unguicular Joint of the tarsus, in entom., the 
last tarsal joint, to which the ungues are attached. 

Unguiculata (ung-gvvik-u-la'ta), n. pi. [NL., 
ncut. pi. of unguiculatus : see itnguiculatc.} In 
tho Limiean classification, one of the primary 
divisions, a subclass or superorder, of the Mam- 
malia, including the four orders Bruta, Glircs, 
Fcj\t, and Primates, or tho edentates, rodents, 
carnivores, and quadrumanes (including man): 
correlated with l ngulata, or hoofed quadrupeds, 
and tho cetaceans. [Not now used in any ex- 
act classificatory sense, though available as a 
designation.] 

unguiculate (ung-gwik'u-lat), a. and n. [= F. 
onguicule =. Sp. unguiculado, < NL. unguiculatus, 
< L. unguiculus, nail, claw: see unguiculus.} I. 
a. 1. Having nails or claw’s, as distinguished 
from hoofs; not ungulate nor muticous, as a 
mammal; belonging to the Unguiculata. — 2. In 
hot., furnished with a claw or claw’-like base; 
clawed: said of petals; also, ending in a 
point like a claw. — 3. In entom., hooked, as if 
clawed — Unguiculate antennaa or palpi, antenna; 
or palpi in which the last joint is slender and curved, re- 
sembling a claw.— Unguiculate m nxiH m, subchelate 
nmxillre, whose lacinia or external lobe has at its apex a 
slender tooth which can be folded down on the lobe it- 
self, ns in tlie Cicindelidie.— Unguiculate tibia, In en- 
tom., n tibia which has the external apical angle prolonged 
in a inoro or less Incurved nnd pointed process : distin- 
guished from the mucronatc tibia, in which there is a sim- 
ilar prolongation on tlie inner side. 

II. M. A member of the Unguiculata. 

unguiculated (ung-gwik'fi-lfi-ted), a. [< un- 
guiculate + -erf 2 .] Same ns unguiculate. 

unguiculus (ung-gxvik'u-lus), M.; pi. unguiculi 
(-h). [NL., < L. unguiculus, dim. of unguis, 

nail, clnw: see unguis.] In entom., an unguis; 
n small claw or kook-like appendage. Sometimes 
used to distinguish cither tarsal claw, when both claws 
and the last tarsal Joint are collectively called unguis. 
Sec unguis, 4. 

unguidable (un-gi'da-bl), a. Incapable of be- 
ing guided. 

unguidably (nn-gi'da-bli), adv. In an unguida- 
ble manner. Carlyle. 

unguided (un-gFded), a. 1. Not guided; not 
led or conducted. 

A stranger 

Unguided and unfriended. 

Shak., T. N., ill. 3. 10. 
2. Not regulated ; ungoverned. 

The accidental, unguided motions of blind matter. 

Locke. 

unguiferous (ung-gvvif'e-rus), a. [< L. unguis, 
nail, claw, 4- ferre = IS. bear L] 1. Bearing 
an unguis of any kind: as, tho terminal or un- 
guiff raus phalanx of a digit. — 2. Having un- 
guiferous phalanges or digits; unguiculate or 
ungulate, as a quadruped — Unguiferoue prolegs, 
fa /atom., tin. it* f.iLc or deciduous legs of a caterpillar 
which are ami d I < nrnth with many minute hooks. 
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unguiform (ung'gwi-form), a. [= F. ongui- 
forme; < L. unguis, nail, claw, + forma, form.] 

Shaped liko a claw; hooked; unciform Un- 

gaiform mandibles, in entom., mandibles which are 
Jong, parallel-sided, and curved downward, as in the lar- 
vie of many Diptera . 

unguiltily (un-gil'ti-li), adv. Not guiltily ; in. 
nocently. 

unguiltiness (un-girti-nes), n . The character 
or state of being unguilty or innocent; inno- 
cence. 

Your conscience knows my heart’s unguiltiness. 

Chapman, Alplionsus, Emperor of Germany, v. 2. 

ungllilty (un-gil'ti), a. [< ME. ungylty, on- 
gulty (also, with F. term., ungillif), < AS. ttngyl- 
tig, not guilty; as un- 1 + guilty.] Not guilty; 
innocent. IVyclif. 

unguinal (ung'gwi-nal), a. [= Sp. unguinal, < 
L. unguis, nail, claw: see unguis.] Of or per- 
taining to the unguis, or human nail. [Rare.] 

Dr. reports a case of reproduction of the entire 

unguinal phalanx of the thumb by a single bone-graft 
(Pacific Med. Jour.). Pop. Sei. News, XXIII. 143. 

unguinous (ung'gwi-nus), a. [< L. unguinosus , 
full of fat or oil,< nngcrc , miguere , smear, anoint: 
see unguent.] Oily ; unctuous ; consisting of fat 
or oil, or resembling it. 

ungnirostral (ung-gwi-ros'tral), a. [< L. un- 
guis, nail, claw, + rostrum , beak.] Having a 
nail at the end of the bill, as a duck or goose. 
Unguirostres (ung-gwi-ros'trez), n. pi. [NL. : 
see unguirostral.] In ornith., in Nitzscli’s clas- 
sification, the duck family: so called from the 
nail at the end of the bill: equivalent to the 
Lamcllirostrcs or Anscrcs of authors, exclusive 
of the flamingos. 

unguis (ung'gwis), n.\ pi. ungues (-g wez). [NL., 

< L. unguis, nail, claw, talon, hoof, = Gr. owl-, 
nail, claw: see nail andoNyx.] 1. A nail, claw, or 
hoof of any animal. — 2f. A measure of length, 
about half an inch. — 3. In an at. : ( a ) The 
human laerymal bone: so called because it 
resembles the human finger-nail: more fully 
called os unguis. ( b ) The hippocampus minor, 
or calcar, of the brain. Also unguis avis , unguis 
Hallcri. — 4. In entom., one of the curved claws 
at the extremity of an insect’s tarsus. Generally 
there are two of these on each tarsus, but they may be 
united ; sometimes there is a projection or claw-like or- 
gan, the onychlum or empodium, between the true claws. 
The ungues are attached to a very small piece, which, ac- 
cording to Huxley, is a true joint* though the preceding 
joint is generally called the last of the tarsus : this piece 
may be expanded beneath into a cushion-like organ, the 
pulvillus. Some entomologists apply the terra unguis to 
the last tarsal joint, including the two claws, which arc 
then distinguished as unguiculi. The ungues assume vari- 
ous forms, which are of great importance in classification. 
The two claws may be more or less united or connate, even 
nearly to the tips. When forming only a slight angle with 
each other they are said to be divergent, and when spread- 
ing widely they are divaricate. They are cleft when eacli 
claw is split from the tip so that there is an upper and a 
lower division ; unequally cleft when these divisions arc 
of unequal size; cleft with movable parts when the divi- 
sions are movable on each other; bifid when the divisions 
are side by side instead of one over the other. According 
to the processes on the lower or concave surface, ungues 
are toothed when each has one pointed process; serrate 
when there are several small pointed teeth; serrulate 
when these processes are fine and bristle-like; pectinate 
when they are long, slender, and numerous; appendicu- 
late when each claw lias a membranous appendicle be- 
neath. The claws may be unequal In size ; and when they 
can be turned back on the last tarsal joint they are said 
to be subchelate. 

5. In hot., the claw or lower contracted part of 
some petals, by which they are attached to the 
receptacle, as in the pink, the mustard, Clcomc, 
etc. It is analogous to the petiole of a leaf. 
Also nngula. See cut under claw. 
ungula (ung'gu-lii), n . ; pi. ungula! (-16). [NL., 

< L. ungula , ciaw, talon, hoof, dim. of unguis , 
nail, claw, talon, hoof: see unguis.'] 1. A 
slightly hooked or blunt nail — that is, a hoof, 
as of the horse, ox, etc.; also, a claw or nail 
of any kind ; a talon. — 2. In geom., a part cut 
off from a cylinder, cone, etc., by a plane pass- 
ing obliquely through the base and part of the 
curved surface: so named from its resem- 
blance to the hoof of a horse. — 3. In surg., an 
instrument for extracting a dead fetus from 
the womb. — 4. In hot., same as unguis , 5. — 
5. leap.] [NL. (Pander, 1830).] A genus of 
brachiopods: same as Obolus, 3, and Ungulites. 

lingular (ung'gu-llir), a. [< nngula + -a?*3.] 
Of the character of an ungula ; ungual. 
Ungulata (ung-gu-la'ta), n. pi. [NL., nent. pi. 
of LL. ungula ties, having claws or hoofs: see 
ungulate.] In the Linnean classification, one 
of the primary divisions, a subclass or super- 
order, of Mammalia, including all the hoofed 
quadrupeds, the two Linnean orders Pecora and 
Belluse (except the elephant and walrus, which 
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Linnaeus placed in Bruta, an order of his Un- 
guiculata). The Ungulata were thus nearly equiva- 
lent to the orders Pachydermata, Solidungula , and llumi- 
7iantia,and correspond to the modern orders Artiodactyla 
(the ruminants, pigs, and hippopotamuses) and Perisso- 
dactyla (horses, tapirs, and rhinoceroses), together with 
the Proboscidea and Hyracoidea, and certain fossil groups, 
as the Amblypoda. The term, like the correlated Unguicu- 
lata, has lapsed from a strict classiflcatory sense, but is 
still used as a convenient designation of hoofed quadru- 
peds collectively or indiscriminately, 
ungulate (ung'gu-lat), a. and 7i. [< LL. itn- 
gulatits, having claws or hoofs, < L. ungula, 
claw, talon, hoof: see ungula, unguis.] I. a. 1. 
Shaped or formed into a hoof; hoof -like; un- 
gulous. — 2. Hoofed, as a quadruped, like the 
horse, ox, etc. ; belonging to the Ungulata. See 
bisulcate, multungulate, soliilungulate, subungu- 
late. 

II. 7i. An ungulate or hoofed quadruped, 
unguled (ung'guld), a. In her., having hoofs : 
noting ruminant animals. The epithet is used 
only when the hoofs are of a different tincture 
from the rest of the bearing. 

Unguligrada (ung-gu-lig'rn-dii), n. pi. [NL., 
neut. pi. of unguligradus : see unguligrade.] A 
division of ruminant ungulates ; tbe ruminants 
proper, exclusive of tbe Camclidx ; the Pccora 
unguligrada, contrasted as a series with the 
Pccora tylopoda or Phalangigrada, the latter 
including only the camel family. Also Ungu- 
lograda. 

unguligrade (ung'gu-li-grad), a. and n. [< 
NL. unguligradus, < L. ungtda, hoof, + gradi, 
walk.] I. a. Walking upon hoofs ; having true 
hoofs ; cloven-footed, as a ruminant, or solidun- 
gulate, as the horse ; belonging to tbe Ui>gu- 
ligrada; not pbalangigrade or tylopod. 

II. 7i. An unguligrade quadruped. 
Ungulina (ung-gu-li'nii), 71 . [NL. (Boseo, or 
Oken, 1815), dim. of If. vngttla, claw, hoof: see 
ungula.] A genus of bivalves, typical of the 
family Ungulinidx, whose few species are Af- 
rican, and live on coral. 

ungulite (ung'gu-lit), n. A braehiopod of the 
genus Ungulitcs'(or Obolus). 
ungulite-grit (ung'gu-lit-grit), n. A division 
of the Lower Silurian, extending from near 
Lake Ladoga to beyond Roval on the Gulf of 
Finland, and characterized by the presence 
of so-called ungulites ( Obolus apollinis), one of 
tho characteristic brachiopods of tho primor- 
dial fauna. So named by Pander. 

Ungulites (ung-gu-li'tez), 71 . [NL. (Bronn, 
1848), < L. ungula, a hoof.] A genus of brach- 
iopods: same as Obolus, 3. Also Ungula. 
ungulous (ung'gu-lus), a. [< L. nngula, hoof, 
+ -Ohs.] Pertaiuing to or resembling a hoof ; 
ungulate. 

ungum (un-gum'), v. t. [< 7(?i- 2 + gum 2 .] To 
removo gum from ; free from gum or a gummy 
substance, or from stickiness; degum. 

When ungummed , bleached, nnd combed, it [ramie] 
forms tho strong brilliant staple now used in the mnn- 
ufuctuie of Japanese silks. 

Bramiecll, Wool-Carding, p. G7. 
ungyve (un-jiv'), V. t. [< un- 2 + gyre.] To free 
from fetters or handcuffs. [Rare.] 

Commanded liym to be vngyued and set at iibertie. 

Sir T. Elyot , The Governour, ii. G. 

unhabilet (tin-kab'il), a. [< un- 1 + habile. Cf. 
unable.] Unfit; unsuitable. 

Puttynge out of their citie their women and all that 
were of yeres unhabill for tile wanes, . . . they [the 
Pctilians] obstinately defended their wnlles. 

Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, iii. G. 

unhabitable (un-hab'i-ta-bl), a. Uninhabita- 
ble. [Obsolote or rare.]’ 

We offer vnto yowe the Equinoctiail line hetherto vn- 
knowen and burntc by the furious heate of the soonne, 
and vnhabitablc after the opinion of the owlde wryters, a 
fewe excepted. 

Peter Martyr (tr. in Eden’s First Books on America, 
[ed. Arber, p. G4). 

nitherto they had all the like opinion, that vnder the 
line Equinoctiail for much heate the land was vnhabitablc. 

Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 219. 

unbacked (un-bakt'), a. Not hacked; not cut 
or mangled; not notched. 

With unhack’d swords and helmets ail unbruised, 

We will bear home that lusty blood again. 

Shak., K. John, ii. 1. 254. 

unhackneyed (un-bak'Did), a. Not hackneyed; 
notworn out or rendered stale, flat, orcommon- 
place by frequent nse or repetition, 
unhair (un-bar'), v. [< ME. unhccrcn; < un- 2 
+ hair 1 .] I. irans. To deprive of hair; remove 
the hair from ; depilate : as, to unhair skins or 
bides. Wyclif Ezek. xxix. 18. 

I’ll unhair thy head. Shak., A. and C., ii. 5. Gl. 


unhandy 

Screens of willow matting or unhaired skins. 

Morgan, Contrib. to American Ethnology, p. 127 

II. intrans. To become free from hair. 

The hide is said to unhair in 24 hours. 

Workshop Receipts, 2d ser., p. 370. 
unhairing-beam (un-har'ing-bem), n. In lea- 
thcr-manuf., a semicylindrical beam Testing on 
a support at one end and on tbe floor at tbe 
other, so that it bas an inclined position : used 
to support tbe bides as they come from tbe- 
lime-pits, and to bold them for treatment with 
tbe unb airing-knife. 

unbairing-knife (un-har'ing-nlf), n. In Icather- 
mamif a two-handled iron scraper used to 
scrape tbe hair from hides after they are taken 
frorn the lime-pits. Compare unhairing-beam. 
unb airing-machine (un-bar'ing-ma-sben 4 '), n . 
A machine for removing tbe hair from bides. 
It consists of two cylinders between which the hides are 
passed, one cylinder carrying spiral scrapers, and the 
other below it caused, by suitable gearing, to revolve at 
a less speed. 

unbalet (un-hal'), a. [< 7(77-1 + hale 2 . Cf. un- 
whole.] Unsound; not healthy. Waterhouse, 
Apology for Learning, 
unhalesomet, a. Same as unwholesome. 
unhallow (un-hal'o), v. t. To profane ; dese- 
crate. 

Acvorth chyrche vnhaheed was, theruor hym was wo. 

Robert of Gloucester, p. 349. 
This King hath as it were unhallowed and uncliristened 
the very duty of prayer itself. Milton, Eikonoklastes, § 1. 

unhallowed (un-bal'od), a. 1. Not hallowed, 
consecrated, or dedicated to sacred purposes. 
Let never day nor night unhallow’d pass. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VL, ii. 1. 85. 
2. Unholy; profane; impious. 

Unhallow'd hand 

I dare not bring so near yon sacred place. 

Fletcher , Faithful Shepherdess, v. 5. 

unhallowing (un-hal'o-ing), n . The act or pro- 
cess of profaning or desecrating; profanation. 

Who cannot but see the mass, which maketh to the pro- 
fanation and unhallowing both of body and soul, to be for- 
bidden. J. Bradford, Works (Parker Soe., 1853), II. 323. 
unhalsed (un-halst'), a. Not greeted; unsa- 
luted. [Scotch.] 

unhampered (un-bam'p6rd), a. Not hampered, 
hindered, or restricted. 

Let soar 

The soul unhampered by a featherweight. 

Browning, Ring and Book, 1. 11G. 

unhand (un-kand'), v. 1. [< un- 2 + hand.] To 
take tho Land or Lands from ; release from a 
grasp; let go. 

Unhand me, gentlemen. 

By Heaven, 111 make a ghost of him that lets me !‘ 

Shak., Hamlet, i. 4. 84. 

What do you mean? Unhand me ; or, by Heaven, 

I shall be very angry l this is rudeness. 

Beau, and FL, Captain, I. 3. 
unhandily (un-han'di-li), adr. In an unhandy 
manner; awkwardly; clumsily, 
unhandiness (un-hiin'di-nes), 7>. The state or 
character of being unhandy ; want of dexterity ; 
clumsiness. 

unhandled (un-han'dld), a. 1. Not handled; 
not touched ; not treated or managed. 

Left the cause o’ the king unhandled. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., iii. 2. 68. 
2. Not accustomed to being used; not trained 
or broken in. [Bare.] 

Youthful and unhandled colts. 

Shak., M. of V., v. 1. 72. 

unhandsome (un-lian'sum), a. If. Not well 
adapted for being handled or used; inconve- 
nient; awkward; untoward; unmanageable; 
unhandy. 

Then the Intermedial evil to a wise and religious per- 
son is like unhandsome and ill-tasted physick. 

Jer. Taylor, Rule of Conscience, i. 5. 

2. Not handsome; not good-looking; not well- 
formed; not beautiful. 

Were she other than she is, she were unhandsome. 

Shak., Much Ado, i. 1. 177. 

3. Not generous or decorous; not liberal; un- 
fair; disingenuous; mean; unbecoming. 

Being taken before the Governor, he demanded my 
passe, to which he set his hand, nnd asked 2 rix-doilars 
for a fee, web methought appeared very' unhandsome in a 
Soldier of his quality. Evelyn, Diary, Oct. 2, 1641. 

unhandsomely (im-han'snm-li), adv. In an un- 
handsome manner, in any sense. 

A good thing done unhandsomely turns ill. 

Browning, King nnd Book, II. 88. 

unhandsomeness (im-han'sum-nes), n. Tho 
state or character of being unhandsome, in any 
sense. Sir P. Sidney. 

unhandy (un-han'di), a. Not handy, .in any 
sense; awkward; inconvenient. 



unhang 

unhang (un-hang'), r. t. ; pret. and pp. unhung 
or mihnngtd, ppr. unhanging. [< tin-- + hang .] 
X. To take or remoro from a hanging position, 
a« a picture or abell, or a rapier from its hang- 
er 1 : ul-o, to remove from its hinges or similar 
supports, as a door, a gato, or a shutter. 

Li * I me thy boy to unhann my rapier. 

B. f Jonson, Case is Altered, v. 2. 
2. To deprive of bankings, as a room, 
unhanged, (un-hangd'), a. [< ME. unhanged, 
( "he v/ rt] : < un- 1 + hanged .] Not hanged ; not 
jinni-hed by limiting. Also unhung. 

Ti »: < n ■ l liarlott, hark what I >ai*\ 

York Ploys p. SIS. 

"I.'ri- Iitr n< t three good men unhanged in England. 

Shak., 1 lien. IV., ii. 4. 144. 

unha.pt (up-linp'), n. [< ME. unhappe, unhap , 
oi'hap, tcilcp (= Icel. uhapp) ; < tin-* + hap 1 .'] 
Ill luck; misfortune. 

Sadi} the seggo hym in his sadel sette, 

As non r nhap had hjm ayled. 

Sir fiaicaync anti the Green Knight (E. E. T. S.), 1. 43h 
Now ccrtes, trend, I drede of th 3 'n unhappe . 

Chaucer, Envoy to Seogan, 1. 2b. 
unhappily (un-bap'i-li), adv. 1. In an unhappy 
manner; unfortunately; miserably; evilly: as. 
to live unhappily . 

Lucrcee the chaste. 

Haply that name of ** chaste ” unhappily set » 
This bateles** edge on his keen appetite.* 

»S ha\., Lucrece, 1. 8. 
Unhappily deceived. Milton. 

2. By ill fortune; as ill luck would have it ; to 
some one's misfortune : as, unhappily I missed 
seeing him. 

The commonplace is unhappily within reach of ns all. 

Lowell, New' Princeton Rev., I. 177. 

3. Not suitably or appropriately; not aptly. — 
4h Triekishly"; mischievously." Naves. 

unhappiness (un-hap'i-nos), i\. 1. Tho state or 
character of being unhappy, in any sense. — 2. 
Misfortune ; ill luck. 

It is our great unhappin^et, when any calamities fall 
npon ii-, that we are uneasy and dissatisfied. Ahp, Wake. 
3f. A mischievous prank; wildness. 

I am Hon Sanchio’s steward’s son, a wild hoy, 

That for the fruits of his unhappiness 
Is fain to seek the wars. 

rutcher and another, Lore’s Pilgrimage, ii. 2. 

unhappy (uu-liap'i), a. [< ME. unhappy, un - 
happi.onhappy; < un- 1 + happy.] 1. Not happy. 
(a) Not cheerful or gay; in some degree miserable or 
wrct'hed ; cast down ; sad. 

Ay me, unhappy t 

To be a queen I Shak., 2 Hen. VI., iil. 2. 70. 
Unhayj»t consort of a king distrest ! 

Partake the troubles of thy husband's breast. 

Pope, Iliad, xxiv. 234. 
(h) Markel by or associated with 111 fortune, infelicity, 
or mishap; inauspicious; ill-omened; calamitous; evil; 
lamentable. 

“I must,” quod lie, “ telle yow myn aviso and entent; 
The queue is cause of this unhappy case.” 

Generydes (E. E. T. S.), I. 982. 
Unhappy was the clock 

Tint struck the hour. Shak., Cymbellne, v. 5. 153. 
My rlrr am': are like my thoughts, honest and Innocent; 
Your? are unhnvpy. 

Fpiclwr and Rowley, Maid in the Mill, I. 1. 
Nothin" bilked inn he more unhappy than the condi- 
tion of bankruptey. Steele, Spectator, No. 450. 

(r) Not filkitotn; not well suited or appropriate; notapt. 
2. Not haviug good hap, fortune, or hick ; un- 
fortunate; unlucky. 

I am a lItM° unhappy In the mould of my face, which Is 
not quite so long os it Is broad. Steele, Spectator, No. 17. 

3f. Full of tricks; mischievous; tricksy. 

La/. A shrewd knave, and an unhappy. 

Count. So he 1°. My lord that 'a gone made himself 
much sport out of him. Shak., All’s Well, iv. 5. GO. 

Ay, and beat him well ; he’s nn unhappy hoy. 

Ren u. and PL, Knight of burning Pestle, ii. 4. 
=Syn. 1. Downcast, cheerless. 

unhappy! (un-hap'i), v. t. To make unhappy. 
Shak., Rich. II,, lii. 1. 10. 
unharhor, unharbour (un-liiir'l)or),t'.i. 

+ hnrbur 1 .'] To (lrivo from hnrbor or shelter; 
di-dodge: a hunters’ word. Foote, Devil upon 
Two Sticks, i. 

unharbored, unharboured (un-liiir'bord), a. 
Not sheltered; affording no shelter. [Rare.] 
Trace huge forests and unharbour’d heaths. 

Milton, Comus, 1. 423. 

unhardened (un-hiir'dnd), a. Not hardened; 
not indurated: literally or figuratively. 

Messengers 

Of strong prcvailment In unharden’d youth. 

Shak., M. N. D., J. 1. 35. 

unhardy Om-hiir'di), a. [< ME. unhardy, un - 
hardi; \ un- 1 + hardy 1 .] 1. Not hardy; not able 
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to endure fatigue or adverse conditions ; ten- 
der. — 2. Not having fortitude ; not bold; tim- 
orous. 

Irresolute, unhardy, unadventurous. 

Milton, P. R., lii. 243. 

unharmed (un-harmd'h a. Not harmed or in- 
jured. Shak., R. and J., i. 1. 217. 
unharmful (un-harm'ful), a. Not harmful or 
doing harm; harmless; innoxious. 

Themselves unharmful, let them live unharmed. 

Dryden, Hind and Panther. 

unharmfully (un-hiirm'ful-i), adv. Harmless- 
ly; innoxiously. Contemporary Rev., LIV. 676. 
unharmonious (un-lnir-mo'ni-us), a. Inhar- 
monious. 

Those pure immortal elements that know 
No gross, no unharmonious mixture. 

Milton, P. L., xi. 61. 

unharness (un-hiir'nos), v, t. [< un- 2 + har- 
ness.] 1. To strip of harness; loose from har- 
ness or gpar ; lioncc, to set free from work ; re- 
lease. 

An unmerciful day's work of sorrow till death unhar- 
ness them. Milton, Divorce, if. 21. 

The sweating steers unharnessed from the yoke. 

Dryden, tr. of Virgil’s Eclogues, ii. 00. 

2. To remove armor or military dress from, 
unhasp (un-hasp'), r. t. [< ME. unhaspen; < 
un- 2 + It asp.] To loose from a hasp; let go. 
While holt and chain lie backward roll’d, 

And made the bar unhasp its hold. 

Scott, L. of the L, vl. 12. 
unhasty (un-lias'ti), a. Not hasty; not precip- 
itate; notrash; deliberate; slow. 

From her unhastie beast sho did alight. 

Spenser , F. Q., I. III. 4. 
He is a perfect man . . . who hath . . . so unhasty and 
wary a spirit aB that lie decrees upon no act before ho 
hatli considered maturely. 

Jcr. Taylor, Woiks (ed. 1835), I. 843. 

unhat (un-hat'), t\; pret. and pp. unhatted, ppr. 
unhatting. [< un- 2 *4* hat.] 1. trans. To re- 
inovo tho hat from. 

II. intrans. To take off tho hat; uncover tho 
head, as from politeness, or in worship. 
Unhatting on the knees when the host is carried by. 

II. Spencer. 

unhatched 1 (un-hacht'), a. [< un- 1 + hatch 2 
4* -erf 2 .] 1. Not hatched; not Inning left tho 

egg. — 2. Not matured and brought to light; 
not disclosed. 

Some unhatched practice. Shak., Othello, Hi. 4. 141. 

unhatched 2 ! (un-hacht'), a. [< un- 1 + hatch* 
+ -erf 2 ; or perhaps for unhacked, not hacked.] 
Not hatched or marked with cuts or lines; not 
scratched or injured: applied in tho quotations 
to a rapier not yet used in fight, both literally 
and figuratively. 

lie is knight, dubb’d with unhatched rapier and on car- 
pet consideration. Shak., T. N., iil. 4. 257. 

Tender and full of fears our blushing sex is, 
Unharden’d with relentless thoughts, unhatch d 
With blood and bloody practice. 

Beau, and FI., Knight of Malta, ii. 6. 

unhatting (un-hat'ing), n. A taking off of tho 
hat, especially as an, act of politeness, as in 
making a bow. [Rare.] 

Dows, and curtseys, and unhattings. II. Spencer. 

unhaunted (un-hiin'tod), cr. Not haunted; not 
frequented ; not resorted to ; un visited. 

A lone unhaunted place. Donne, Trog. of the Soul, 1. 
unhazarded (un-ha z'iir-dod), a. Not exposed 
or submitted to hazard, chance, or danger; not 
ventured. Milton, S. A., 1. 809. 
unhazardous (un-haz'jir-dus), a. Not hazar- 
dous ; not full of risk or danger; free from risk 
or clanger. Dryden , Duke of Guise, Epis. 
unhead (un-liod'), v. t. [< mn- 2 4- head.] To 
take tho head from; removo tho head of; de- 
privo of the head or of a head. 

You . . . did not only dare to uncrown, but to unhead 
a monarch. T. Brown, Works, 11. 210. {Davies.) 

unheal 1 ! (un-hol'), u. [< ME. unhcclc, unhcle, < 
AS. unhiulu, infirmity; as un- 1 4- lical 1 , «.] 
Miserable condition; misfortune; wretched- 
ness. 

Envy allone 
That sory is of ootlicr inclines uelo. 

Ami glad is of Ids sorwe and Ids vnhrele. 

Chaucer, Physician's Talc, 1. 115. 

unheal 2 t (un-hel'), v. t. [Early mod. E. unhele, 
nnhcci ; < ME. unhcclen, uuhclcn, < AS. ttnhdan, 
uncover; as un- 2 4- heal 2 .] To uncover. 

Yit xvol this werk tlxc roote, as Bum men telle, 
Unhcle, or klrve, and colde It after quelle. 

Palladius, Husbondric (E. E. T. S.), p. 40. 
Then auddeinly both would themselves unhele, 

And th' amorous swcot spolles to greedy eyes revel e. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. xil. 01. 


unheeding 

unbealable (un-he'la-bl), a. Not capable of 
being healed; incurable. 

An unbeatable sprain. Fuller. 

unhealth (un-helth'), n. [<ME. unhelthc; <«»(-* 
+ health.) Want of health; unhealthiness. 

Tens of thousands . . . lead sedentary and unwhole- 
some lives ... in dwellings, woikshops, what not?— the 
influences, the very atmosphere of which tend not to 
health, but to unhealth, and to drunkenness as a solace 
under the feeling of unhealth and depression. 

( Kingsley, Health and Education, p. G» 

unhealthful (un-helth'ful), a. Not healthful; 
injurious to health ; insalubrious ; unwhole- 
some ; noxious, physically or morally: as, an 
unhealthful climate or air. Dryden , tr. of Juve- 
nal’s Satires, iv. 

unhealthfully (un-heltli'ful-i), adv. In an un- 
healthful manner; unhealthily, 
unhealthfulness (un-heltli'ful-nes), w. The 
state of being unhealthful; unwholesomeuess; 
insalubriousness. Bacon. 
unhealthily (un-hel'thi-li), adv. In an un- 
wholesome or unsound manner. Milton, Di- 
vorce, Pref. 

unhealthiness (un-hel'thi-nes), n. The state 
or character of being unhealthy, in any sense, 
unhealthy (un-hel 'thi), a. 1. Not healthy; 
lacking health; without vigor of growth; un- 
sound: as, an unhealthy child; an unhealthy 
plant. — 2. Not promoting health; unhealthful; 
unwholesome: as, unhealthy habits or food. — 
3. Not indicating health; resulting from bad 
health; morbid: as, an unhealthy sign or crav- 
ing: an unhealthy appearance.— 4. Morally un- 
healthful: as, unhealthy literature, 
unheard (un-h6rd'), a. 1. Not heard; not per- 
ceived by the ear. 

Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter. Keats, Ode on a Grecian Urn. 

2. Not admitted to audience or given a hear- 
ing; not permitted to speak for one’s self. 

What pangs I feel unpltled and unheard . Dryden. 

Yet it was thought unjust to condemn him [Russell] un- 
heard. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xix. 

3. Not known to fame ; not celebrated. 

Nor was his name unheard. Milton, P. L., i. 738. 

Unheard-of, unprecedented ; such as was never known 
or heard of before. 

We deeming it proper to apply some speedy Remedy to 
so enormous and unheard-of pieco of Villany. 

Milton, Letters of State, March 28, 1050. 

unhearset (un-li6rs'), v . t. [Early mod. E. un- 
it carsc; < in?- 1 + hearse 1 .] To remove from a 
hearse or monument. 

And hlmselfo baffuld, and his nrmes unherst. 

Spenser, F. Q., V. iii. 37. 

unheartt (un-lnirt'), v. t. [< ?e«- 2 + heart.] To 
discourage; depress; dishearten. 

Yet, to bite his lip 

And hum at good Comlnlus much unhearts me. 

Shak., Cor., v. 1. 40. 

unheaven (tm-hev'n), v. t. [< un- 2 + heaven.] 
To remove from or deprive of heaven. [Rare.] 
Unhcav’n yourselves, yo holy Cherublns. 

Davies, Holy Roode, p. 28. 

unheavenly (un-hev'n-li), a. Not heavenly; 
not pertaining to, characteristic of, or suitable 
for heaven. Byron , Manfred, iii. 1. [Rare.] 
unhedged (un-hejd'), a. Not hedged. 

Our needful knowledge, liko our needful food, 
Unhedged, lies open in life’s common field. 

Young, Night Thoughts, v. 

unheeded (un-he'ded), a. Not heeded; disre- 
garded; neglected; unnoticed. 

The world’s great victor passed unheeded by. Pope. 

unheededly (un-he'dod-li), adv. Without being 
noticed. [Rare.] 

Beneath the fray 

An earthquake reeled unheededly away. 

Byron, Child© Harold, iv. 

unheedful (un-hed'ful), a. 1. Not heedful] 
heedless; not cautious; inattentive; careless. 
Tennyson, The Gardener’s Daughter — 2. Not 
marked by caution or consideration; rash; in- 
considerate. 

Unhcedful vows may hecdfully be broken. 

Shak., T. G. ofV., ii. G. Ii. 

unheedfully (un-lied'ful-i), adv. Carelessly; 
incautiously. Shak., T. G. of V., i. 2. 3. 
unheedilyt (un-he'di-li), adv. Iu an unheeding 
manner; carelessly; unheedingly. Sjicnscr, 
F. q., IV. X. 13. 

unheeding (un lie Ming), a. Not heeding; care- 
less; neglige ii I ; heedless. 

If** pnased miinaik’d by niy unheeding eyes. Dryden. 



unheedingly 

unheedingly (un-he'ding-li), adr. In an un- 
heoding manner; carelessly, 
unheedy (un-lie'di), a. 1. Unheeding: careless. 
So have I seen some tender slip . . . 

PluckM up by some unheedil swain. 

Milton , Epitaph on Marchioness of Winchester, 1. 33. 

2. Procipitato ; sudden. 

Wines anil no eyes figure unhredn haste. 

Shak., M. X. D., i. 1. 237. 

unheelt, t’. #. See unheal". 

unheired (un-ard'), a. Without an heir. 

To leave him utterly unheired. Chapman. 

unhelet, »■ Soo unheal. 

unhelm (un-helm'), r. t. [< tin-- + helm-.] To 
doprive of a helm or helmet. Scott, Ivauhoe. 
unhelmet (uu-Uel'mot), r. t. [< mi-- + helmet.'] 
To unhelm. 

unhelpful (un-help'fttl), a. 1. Affording no 
aid. Shak., 2 lien. VI., iii. 1. 218. — 2. Unahlo 
to help one’s self ; helpless. Huskin. 
unhelpfully (un-help'fid-i), adr. Iu an unhelp- 
ful manner; without giving aid.^ 
unhendet (un-hond'), a. [< ME. unhcmlc, on- 
hendr ; < mi- 1 + hcnil-.] Ungracious; discour- 
teous; ungentle; hard. 

Then Am I thyne Encmye moste rnhewir. 

Political Poem a, etc. (eil l urntvall), p. inn. 

unheppen (un-hop' en), a. [< mi- 1 + hrppen, 
for ‘litlpcn, holpen. pp. of hrlp : see hell).] Mis- 
shapen; ill-formed: clumsy; awkward. Trnnii- 
mm, The Villnge Wife. [Prov. Eng.] 
unlieritablet (un-hor'i-tti-hl), a. Barred from 
inheritance; disqualified as an heir. 

Thereby >ou fare) Justly made Illegitimate ami unher- 
itablc to the crown Imperial of this realm. 

IlriiUn, Iteformation, 11. 2i>7. ( tlarie.e) 

unheroic (un-he-ro'ik). o. Not heroic, 
unheroism (un-her'o-izm), n. That which is 
not heroic; unheroic character or action; cow- 
ardice. [Hare.] 

Their greedy quackeries ami unhrrni.m.. 

Carlyle, Cromwell, 1. 

unhesitating (un-hes'i-tii-ting), a. Not hesi- 
tating; without mi-giving or doubt; prompt ; 
ready. 

unhesitatingly (tin-hes'i-tii-ting-li), ailr. With- 
out hesitation or doubt. 

unhidden (tin-hid'n), a. Not hidden or con- 
cealed; open: manifest. Shal:., Hen. V., i. 1. Mi. 
unhide! (un-hid'), r. t. [< ME. unliiihn; < mi- 1 
+ /nt/t 1 .] To reveal the nature of; disclose. 
Tjl I thb romance may unhide. 

Jium. of the lint., 1. cm-. 

unhill!, r. t. [ME. unhdlcn , unhtUn; < im-» 4* 
hill-. Cf. unheal-.] To uncover; unroof. 

Atul if hla lions lte rnhiled nnd rejne on hh bedde, 

Ho soketh mid eokoth til lie *lepe tint, 

Pier* PI airman (BX X%11. 31ft. 

unhinge (un-hinj'), r. t. 1. To take from the 
lunges: as, to unhinge a door. 

Pnul’fi midnight \oicc prevail’d. liU music’s thunder 
Unhing'd the prison doors, split Indt** in sumhr. 

< Juarlrt , Linblem*, v., I‘.p|g. 1«X 

2. To displace; unfix by violence. 

Rather than m»t nccomidish mj re\ enge, 

Just or unjust, I tvuuid the world Waller. 

3. To unsettle; loosen; render unstable or wa- 
vering; discompose; disorder: a 4 ', to unhinge 
the mind; to unhinge opinions. 

Wintry rnjstorles in divinity, nnd ntry Bubtleties In reli- 
gion, which hate unhxnncd the brains of t»**t t t*r heads. 

Sir T. Ilroimr, Rollglo Mod Id, I. P. 

unhingement (un-hinj'ment), n. Tlio net of un- 
hinging. or the state of being unhinged. Imp. 
Diet. [Hare.] 

linhired (un-bird'), a. Not hired. Milton, 
Touching Hirelings. 

unhistoric (un-his-tor'ik), a. 1. Not historic; 
not containing or convoying history ; not being 
a part of recorded history; not noticed in his- 
tory; unrecorded. 

Through how many aces till** unhistoric night of Kuro- 
pesm man ina> have pn ceded the dawn of rh UKatiuti it 
is at present tain to (.peculate. J'.ncye. lint., II. 312. 
2. Contrary to history. [Rare.] 

1’ ruler the Influence of cnido nnd unhistoric dKii-Mon 
of the suhjeet . . . this conception of tin* American state 
has passed from the minds of large bodies of our people 
Jlihhnthica Sacra, XLVI. M.'>. 
Of Disraeli, In 1S7I, there Is an equally upcculathc and 
vnhistnric Judgment. The Academy, Dec, 27, lfc'tft, p. <>*•«. 

unhistorical (un-his-tor'i-kal), a. Same as ««- 
historic. 

unhitch (un-hicli'), r. i. To disengage from a 
hitch or fastening; set free; unfasten: as, to 
unhitch a horse. 

unhive (un-luv'), r. t. 1. To drive from a hive. 
— 2. To doprive of habitation or shelter. 
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unhoard (un-hord'), v. t. To dissipate ; scatter. 
Milton , P. L., iv. 188. [Rare.] 
unhold 1 ! (un-hold'), r. t. [< mi- 1 4- hold 1 .] To 
cease to hold; let go the hold of. Otway. 
unhold-t, «. [< ME. unhold , < AS. unhold (= 
OS. OHGr. unhold), < mi-, not, 4- hold, faithful: 
see /to/d 2 .] Unfavorable; hostilo. 
unholet, a. A Middle English form of unwliolc. 
unholily (un-ho'li-li), adv. In an unholy man- 
ner. Jcr . Taylor , Rule of Conscience, ii. 3. 
unholiness (un-hd'li-nes), n. The character or 
state of being unholy; want of holiness. 

The unholincss of obtruding upon men remission of sins 
for money. Jlalcigh. 

unholsomt, a. A Middlo English form of un- 
wholesome. 

unholy (un-lio'li), a. nnd >?. I. a. Not holy, 
(a) Not sacred ; not hallowed or consecrated. 

Doth it follow that all things now in the church arc 
unholy which the Lord himself hath not precisely insti- 
tuted? Honker , Cedes. .Polity. 

(A) Impious ; wicked. 

Blasphemers, disobedient to parents, unthankful, un- 
hnly. 2 Tim. iii. 2. 

=Syn. (o) Unhallowed, unsanctlfled. (6) Trofane, un- 
godly. 

II. m. ; pi. unholies (-liz). That which is un- 
holy. [Rare.] 

IIow many other Unholirs has your covering Art made 
holy, besides this Arabian Whlnstone. 

Carlyle , Sartor Itcsartus. 

unhomogeneous (un-ho-mp-jO'no-us), a. Not 
liomogeneous ; heterogeneous, 
unhomogeneousness (un-ho-mo-je'ne-us-nos), 
n. The eharaeter or state of being uuhomo- 
genoous ; heterogoneousness. 
unhonestt (un-on'est), a. [< ME. unhnnest; < 
un-^ + honest.] Dishonest ; dishonorable; not 
virtuous; unchaste. 

Whtnne yce cr sette, take noone mtumerte tale. 

liaise* Iltx.il. (Ik Ik T. S.y p. 4. 
Then, lady, you must know, jou nre held toiAon^vf ; 
The Duke, your brother, and >our friends in court. 
With too much grief condemn sou. 

Urdu, and iV., Woman-Hater, v. fk 

unhonestlyt (un-on'est -li), adr. [< ME. un- 
hont sth/ ; < unhnnest 4- -///’-.] Dishonestly; im- 
properly ; unehnstoly. 

Speke ncUer vnhonrdly of woman kytidc. 

HatrfCJ Jlook (Ik Ik T. S.), 1'. Sort. 

unhonestyt (un-on'os-ti), n. Dishonesty; im- 
propriety; improper conduct. 

UtihoneUy hath cur pr« sent pleasure In It, hasing 
m itlit r good pretence going before, tmr jit any pro lit 
follow lug nft< r. .I/cAim/i, Toxojdillus (ed. 1S*UX p. I"J. 

unhonort, unlionourt (un-on'pr). r. /. [< ME. 
nnhomwren ; < an-- 4- honor.] To dishonor. 

I honoure my Padlr, nnd yc linn unhotinuritl me. 

Wyctif, Johns Hi. 

unlionored, unhonoured (tm-on'prd), a. Not 
honored; not regarded with honor or venera- 
tion. 

Unwept, iinAonoiirV, ami unsung. 

Scoff, L. of I. M., vL 1. 

unhooded (un-hud'ed), a. Not having or not 
covered with a hood. 

Up soars one falcon unho<»lfd t while the other Is drawn 
from Its uncertain perch mi the head of the Arab to Join 
l lie others. llarjter't May., LXXVII. si 

unhook (un-huk'), r. t. To loose from a hook; 
open or undo by detaching the hook or hooks of. 
unhoop (un-hop'), r. t. 1. To remove the hoops 
of, ns a barrel or cask. — 2. To remove the still 
petticoats or hoop-skirts of, as a woman : prob- 
ably jocose, and with allusion to dof. 1. 

f r nA(K>j> thr fair fcx, nnd cure thb fashionable tympany 
pot among them. -1 <Mi<”«. 

unhoped (un-hopt'), a. Not hoped or looked 
for; unexpected; not so probable as to excito 
hope. 

Wlmtaocvere thou niavst fen that is don In this world 
vnhajM'd or unwimd Chaucer, Boethius, l\. proM* fi. 

With nn/irt/»\/ Biiccess. Dn/den, .Uneid, viL 40<\ 

Unlioped-for, unhoped ; not Imped for. 
unhopeful (un-hop'ful), //. Not hopeful ; leav- 
ing no room for hope; hopeless. Shal:., Much 
Ado, ii. 1. 392. 

unliope fully (tin-lu>p'ful-i ), adv. In an unhope- 
ful manner; without hope; hopelessly. J'ort- 
mi/htly Her., N. S.. NLI. 833. 
unhorse (un-hors'), v. t. [< JtE. unhorsen , on- 
horse n ; < un-~ 4- horse.] 1. To throw or strike 
down from a horse; cause to dismount or fall 
from the saddle. 

But the! wero cleno onAonnd In the fold. 

Oeneryde.* (Ik Ik T. S.X 1. 24C4. 
He would miAor.*c the lustiest cliallengcr. 

Shak., IUcli. II., v. 3. 10. 
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2. To deprive of a horse or horses ; remove the 
horse or horses from. [Rare.] 

Maidens ivave 

Their kerchiefs, nnd old women weep for joy ; 

While others, not so satisfied, unhorse 
Tile gilded equipage, and, turning loose 
Ills steeds, usurp a place they well deserve. 

Coicpcr, Task, vL 701. 

unhospitable (un-hos'pi-ta-bl), a. Inhospita- 
ble. [Rare.] 

imhospitalt (un-hos'pi-tal), a. Inhospitable. 
Sandys, Travailes, p. 39.’ 
unhostile (un-hos'til), a. 1. Not hostile; 
friendly. — 2. Not pertaining to or caused by 
an enemy. [Rare.] 

By unhostile wounds destroy’d. J. Philips, Blenheim, 
unhouse (un-houz'), v. t. 1. To drive from 
the house or habitation; dislodge. Hilton, On 
the Death of a Fair Infant, 1. 21. — 2. To de- 
prive of shelter. Imp. Diet. 
unhoused (un-houzd'), a. 1. Not housed or 
sheltered ns by a houso ; haring no house or 
home. Mhitticr, Tent on the Beach. — 2. De- 
prived of or driven from a house, home, roof, 
or shelter. Shal:., T. of A., iv. 3. 229. 
unhouseledt, unhouselledt (un-hou'zeld), a. 
Not having received tlio sacrament. 

Cut off even in the blossom of my sin, 
UnhvwtfVd, disappointed, unancled. 

Shak., Hamlet, i. 5. 77. 

unhuman (un-lm'mnn), a. 1. Not human; 
destitute of human qualities. T. L . Stevenson , 
Thorcau, IV. — 2. Inhuman. [Rare.] 

Unhuman nnd remorseless crueltj'. 

South, Sermons, XI. IL 

unhumanize (uu-hu'man-iz), r. t. [< unhuman 
4* -i:e.] To cause to ecase to be human ; de- 
prive or divest of the nature or characteristics 
of human beings. Iluslin. 
unhung (un-h tin g'), a. 1. Not suspended; not 
hung. — 2. Not hanged; unhanged, 
unhurt (un-hert'J, a. [< ME. unhurt; < km-1 4- 
hurt.] Not hurt ; not harmed; free from injury. 

That y Mnvre and citczcnshaue idle their liberties and 
free \»age rnhurt. Arnold's CAron., p. 2. 

Through burning cl lint** I passed unhurt. 

Additon, Spectator, No. 4S0. 

unhurtful (un-hcrt'ful), a. Not hurtful; want- 
ing tlio power of doing harm or injurv. Shal:., 
M. for M.. iii. 2. 175. 

unhurtfully (till - hurt 'fid -li), adv. "Without 
harm; harmlessly. I’ojw. 
unhurtfulness (uh-liert 'fill-lies), n. Harmless- 
ness. 

Your unhurtefulne* fhall corulomne thc>r unclennes. 

Udall, 1 Cor. \i. ( Kncyc . Viet.) 
unhushanded (un-huz'han-ded), o. 1. Having 
no htibband; unmarried ; nlso,~deprivcd of a 
husband; widowed. 

With hanging head I have beheld 
A wiilnw \ine stand In a linked field, 

Unhufba nded. neglected, nil forlome. 

Jlroirne, Britannia’s Tnstorals, II. fi. 

2. Not managed with care or frugality; uncul- 
tivated. 

The plains about nre wcll-nlgli overgrown with hushes 
ami unhuthawted. Sandy/, lYavailes, p. lift. 

unhusbandingt (un-htiz'bnn-ding), n. pIE. 
unhusbondyng ; < 4- husbanding.] Neglect 

to till; failure to cultivate. [Rare.] 

In housbomllng Is my«se, 
Unhu'bondi/ny undootli fcrtilitce. 

Palladia.*, llusbondrie (Ik Ik T. S.). p. 11. 

unhusk (un-husk'), r. t. To deprive of a husk, 
ns corn ; hence, figuratively, to cause (a person) 
to reveal his thoughts or purposes; cause to 
disclose. 

The DukeV pniiue w arily eiKpilr'd for me, 

WliO'O pleasure I attended; he began 
By policy to open nml unhvrke me 
About the time and common rumour. 

C. Tourneur, Revenger’s Tragedy, I. 1. 

uniarticulate (u'ni-iir-tik'u-lat), a. [< L. units, 
one (= E. ouc), d: articulus, joint: see articu- 
late.] Having but one joint; single-jointed: 
opposed to hi-, tri-, or multi-articulate. 

Uniat, Uniate (n'ni-nt, -at), n. and a. [< Russ. 
uniyatu, a united Greek, < L. units, one: see 
unite.] I. n. A member of one of those com- 
munities which have separated from one of 
the Oriental churches and submitted to tlio 
supremacy of the Pope, and to the doctrinal 
decisions of tlio Roman Church, while retain- 
ing their ancient liturgy, rites, discipline, or 
other of their distinctive usages to a greater or 
less extent, but with some important, modifica- 
tions; specifically, one of the United Greeks. 
See united. 
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II. a. Of or pertaining to the Uniats. J. M. 
Stale. Eastern Church, i. 5G. 

uniauriculate (fr ni-u-rik'u-lat), a. [< L. units, 
one. 4- auricula, ear* seo auriculatc.) Having 
one oar-like process or auricular formation, ns a 
ljivniv#*; as, the uniauriculate and biauriculate 
Li. rmm r-shells of the genus Malleus. 

Fn e rlcuhite animals, the gastropods. RostUcr. 

unlaral fii-ni-ak'sall.^.and n. Same as uniaxial. 

nniasally < ii-m-nk'sal-i), atlr. Same as uniasi- 

nniarir.l (fMii-ak'<’i-al). <7. and n. [< L. unus. 
ono. 4- fr i'\u' i- : m»q axial."] I. a. 1. Having 
but on* opri-;»l axis, or axis of doubh r* frac- 
tion. Iceland «prr is a uniaxial crystal. Sec 
n/ra tu>ii, rid cut under interft mum. — 2. In 
bed.. having otic main axis to which the other 
ax r " arc i-ubonliimte ; growing lengtliwise. — 
3. Iji hnt m% having a single axis, as when the 
primary stem of a plant does not branch and 
Terminates in a flower. — 4. Monaxon, as n 

‘'joiner 1 -’sjiieule. 

H. ? . A uniaxial crystal 

Also .iniaxal. 

uni axially (u-ni-ak'si-al-i), atlr. So as to be 
or hemme uniaxial; ili a uniaxial manner : as, 
to grow ttviaxinlly. 

unibasal (u-ni-ba'sal). a. Having but a single 

!< isnl. 

Pectoral Una, vnP-uiit typo. „twn*r .V<r? , Ma>, ifcon 

unible ftVni-hl), //. [=Sp. unthb = It. umnU, 
< L umrt . unite, see unite.) Capable of being 
unified; that may be made one. [Hare.] 

At I Mid l** for* 1 , other soul* are partible Rulutancos or 
neit ; if in>t partibb 1 , how art* the) until? * 

JJnxtcr, Dying Thought*. 

unibranchir.te(u*ni-brang'ki-ftt) t o. [<L. units, 
orn*. ■+■ hianrln.r. gill*-: see branchiate.'] Hav- 
ing but one gill. 

unict (tVnikh ?/. [< L. unirus. one only, < units, 

one. ~ E. out . see o nt. t’f. utntjur.] A thing 
which is the only one of its kind; a unique 
thing. 


that there are two forms of venereal ulcer, due 
to the action of distinct specific poisons, one 
being followed by syphilis and the other not. 
unicist (u'ni-sist), n. In vied., a believer in uni- 
cism. 

unicity (u-nis'i-ti), n. [< L. unions, ono only 
(see unic, unique) (< units, one), 4- -ity.) 1. 
The state of boing unique; uniqueness. [Rare.] 
— 2. The stato of being in unity, or of being 
united into one. Dc Quinccy. [Rare.] 
uniclinal (u-ni-kll'nal), a. [< L. units, one, 4 
Gr. u/.ivav, slope, bend (sco clinc), 4- -al.) Same 
as monodinal. 

unicolor, unicolour (ii-ni-kul'or), a. [< L. uni- 
color, having one color, < nuns, one, 4 color , 
color: seo color. ] Of lmt one color; whole- 
colored. Also umrolornu*. 
unicolorate (u-m-kiil'or-at), a. [< unicolor 4 
w.'/d.] Samo as unicolor. 
unicolored, unicoloured lii-ni-kul'ord), a. [< 
unicolor 4- -rd 2 .] Same as unicolor. Vre , Diet., 
III. 819. 

unicolorous (u-ni-kul'qr-us), a. [< unicolor 4 
-oi/v.] Sam i as unicolor. 

Uniconchte (u-ni-knng'kd), ». pi. [NL. (La- 
trcillc), < L. unit*, one, 4* concha, a shell.] Tho 
univalve shells collectively, 
uniconstant (u-n i-k< hi ' stant),u. Characterized 
or defined by one constant only. 

Lanii; adopted the inoh cul.ir theory which lends to mil*- 
nmUant isotropy, bntexpn *scs his results by biconstant 
formulas. A m?r. Jour. Sci., XXXIX. 337. 

unicorn (ii'ni-korn), n. [< ME. unieorm , uny- 
corne , < OF. (and F.) umcornc , < EL. unicornuns 
(also called inonoct ros. < Gr. /inrosepug), a fabu- 
lous one-horned animal, the unicorn, < L. uni- 
cornis-, onc-horned. < units, one, 4 cornu , horn, 
= E. horn.] 1. A traditional or fabulous ani- 
mal, with a single long horn, tho monoccros of 
classic writers commonly described as a native 
of India, but in terms not certainly applicable 
to any known animal, it la supposed that one of 
the sefornl large nut*. lopes inn) have furnished the basis 
of fmt of art ount 11 . hlnce the long sti niglit or reclined 


unicorn-bird (u'm-kdm-b6rd), n. Same as uni- 
corn, 5. 

unicorneal (u-ni-kor'ne-al), a. [< L. units, one, 
4 NL. cornea, cornea , '+’ -al.) Having but ono 
cornea, as an ocellus or simple eye of an insect. 

The unicomcal ocelli are principally present in larval 
life. Claus , Zoology (trans.), p. 53S. 

unicorn-fish (u'ni-k6m-fisli), n. The narwhal. 
See unicorn, 4. 

unicorn-moth (u'ni-koru-motli), n. A North 
A mer ican b o mb‘y- 

cid moth, of the V j 

family SotodonU- 

dre, CceJodasys inn- 

coniis: so called 

from tlio horn on 

thc dorsum of tho 

first abdominal * r 'A yw 

SCgmOllt of its Unicorn moth {Ccrledasys utneornis). 

larva. Also called 

unicorn prominent. fl I v i i I 

unicornous (u-ni- 
kor'nus), a. [< 

L. unicornis , one- 

horned: BOO uni- Larva of Unicorn-moth. 

cor?/.] 1. Having 

only ono horn: as, unicornous beetles. Sir T. 
Browne , Yulg. Err., v. 19. — 2. Extended into 
but one ovi ducal process, as a womb. Seo 
uterus unicornis. 

unicorn-plant (u'ni-korn-plant), n. See Mar- 
ty nia. 

unicorn-root (u'ni-korn-rot), n. Tho blazing- 
star, Alctris farinosa. The false unicorn-root is Cha- 
malirium Cnroliniannm (Ilf Ionian ilioica), also called 
dcvil's-bit and drooling staru-ort. Its root is difficult to 
distinguish from that of the former, and some medical 
virtues are also ascribed to it. Also unicorn' s horn. 

unicorn-shell (u'ni-kdrn-shol), n. A gastropod 
of the family Muncidtc, tho lip of whose shell 
has ono largo spine like a horn, as of tho genus 
Monoccros. Seo cut under Monoccros. 
unicorn’s-horn (u'ni-kornz-horn), n. Same as 
unicorn-root. 


Sir Oh\-!t - Mord Hint's gold medal, mean a* It 1*. in 
vorl.ni i 'i ' ip. ?>* » xtrcnulv ciirion*. and maybe t«nmd 
an rno\ I" mg tie- oi.ly on- of tire bind that hai come t«> 
our bn p . AirfitT’ l. t III. 371 (1771). (Doric/.) 

unicameral in-ni-kamV-ral), a. [< L. units, one, 
4 ctnntra. n ehamber, 4* -ai.] Consisting of a 
single chamber: said of a legislative body. 

No < ne jjtti mpt at Introducing the unicameral B)steni 
In 1 r countrb (than the Italian Ilc-publici of tho 
ml Mb ng' 'j ha* Piuc* eded. 

Cre tty, On the English Constitution, p. 17t>. 

nnicamcratc (fi-ni-kam'e-rat), a. f< L. units, 
on* 1 . camera, a chamber, 4 -fifrl.J Having 
one eliamb'T or loculus ; unilocular, 
unicapsulnr ( fi-ni-knp'sfi-liir), a. [< L. unit*, 
om*, 4 cap^vln. capsule. 4* -fir'-.] Having a 
single enpMilo; sjrecifically, monocyttariun, as 
a radiolnrian. 

unicarinnte ^u-ni-kar'i-nfit), a. [< L. units, one, 
mn7»«, keel. 4* -at* L] Same as umrarniatcd. 
unicarinated (fi-ni-kar'i-na-tcil), a. [< inncart- 
nah 4 Ha\ing but one ridge or keel, 

unice llatc fu-iii-sM'fit), a. [< L. ?/»//«?, one, 4 
ct lla , a coll. 4 - tie l .] <Jnc-pronged,as a spougo- 

Sjlp-lllc. 

unicellcd (u'ni—cld), a. [As unfrcU(afe) 4 r<!~.] 
Unicellular. 

unicellular tu-ni-sol'u-ljlr), a. [< L. unu*. one, 
4 c* Hula. ;* cell, 4 -ar-.'] Consisting of a sin- 
gle cell. a , > <omo infusorians and some crypt o- 
guin< , pertaining to or exhibiting only a single 
cell, as in* •‘-t i>f the protozoan animals and pro- 
tophytie plsiTitf, and the undovclopcd ova of all 
Tiiettizoan animal". Most unicellular structures or or- 
ganisms arc mlrroicoph, but many attain coriFidcrabtc 
«irc, pre <mng tliflr unicellular state tiotv ItliHtaudlng 
th r - addition of .idwntitious protoplasmic material, a° the 
fULo of birdh or reptile*. See cut under Pratetcncm*. A ho 
u ni\'»e“lhei<tr — Tlnicelinlar nnlm aln, the Protozoa. 
unicentral (d-ni-s? n'tral),^. [< L. mimw, one, 4 
ctntrnin.ro nt* r, 4 - nl .j Having a ninglc cen- 
ter (of f.Towth ), ns an animal ; proceeding from 
a center in all directions, ns growth or develop- 
ment. If. Spruce r, Prin. of Biol., 1. 134. 
unichord (iVni-kord), ??. Same as monochord. 
uniciliate (u-ni-sil'i-at), n. [< L. units, one, 4 
NL. ctliuni 4 -ate-.) 1. Having one cilium; 

uniflagellate. Micros. Sri., XXIX. 318. — 2. In 
hot., having one cilium or liair-like process: as, 
n vuiciliatc bacterium. 


honip ticked iti protllc would appear .single. See def 3. 

In that Centre Inn tnauyr white Ollfautcs with outen 
nombn , and of l T ntice,rn?f, ami of L)ouiib of many 
mam res, nml many of Mielie IliRtrs, that I lia\c told be- 
fore, and of many otln r h)doune Urates with outen nom- 
l»re. ManderiUc, Travels, p. 

The roots of Mumlioea had almost killed them nil, but 
by a pcece of J*nic mu a home they were prescrtied. 

Purchnf, IMlgrimnge, p. btl. 

2. A mistranslation in the authorized version 
of tho Bible (Deut. xx.xiii. 17, and elsowhen*) 
of the Hebrew word re'em. This named a twohomed 
animal, which has been supposed to lie the unis. In tho 
revised vend on the word Is translat'd in‘<M ox. 

3. In her., the representation of the fabulous 
animal used as a bearing. It Is delineated as a 
hor-e, but with the tail of a lion and a long straight horn 
growing out of the forehead betworn the cam; often tho 
hoofs are represented nB cloven. The actual animal most 
like this hearing is the gnu. 

4. The unicorn-fish, unicorn-whale, son-uni- 
corn, or narwhal, whoso enormously long single 
incisor tooth projects like a horn. Seo Mo tui- 
tion, monoccros, 3. — 5. Tho knmiehi or homed 
screamer, Palamcdca cornuta; the unicorn-bird. 
iV. drew. Sco cut under Palamcdca. — G. A kind 
of beetle having a single long horn ; a unicorn- 
beetle. Various large ueetlcs literally answer to this 
definition, being unirornous, with a laige single protho- 
raclc horn. See I)]inaxt?n, clcjihant-tirctl?, IP rculcx-brctlc. 
7. In conch. , a utiieorn-^holl. .See cut under 
Motion ros. — 8. A pair of horses with a third 
horse in front; also, the whole oquijmge. 

Let me drive >ou out foiiic day in my unicorn. 

Mm I\lg> inert h, Uelimla, xvii. 

0. A Scottish gold coin issued by .Tames III., 
James IV., and James V., having the figure of 



Unicfrn, James III —Hrithh Museum. <Si7< « f origin il I 

a unicorn on tho olivorno. Its .stundnnl woifjlit 


nnicornuted (u'ni-kflr-nu'ted), n. [< L. units, 
ono, + rnnitttits, horned: see cnnittlc.] Deco- 
rated with one horn: snid of n helmet or other 
object which usually 1ms two horns, 
tmicorn-whalo (u'ni-korn-hwnl), n. The nar- 
whal. See tniictmi, 4. 

unicostate (u-m-kos't:it), a. [< L. units, one, + 
costa, n rib: seo costate.) 1. Having but one 
rib; in lmt., noting thoso leaves which have ono 
large vein running down the center, called the 
tintlnb. Thoso having more than ono great di- 
vision nro called niulticostatc . — 3. In caiil., hav- 
ing a single costa, rib, or norvure, as an insect’s 
wing. 

unicotyledonous (u-ni-kot-i-le'don-us), a. In 
hot., having one cotyledon ; monoeotyledonous. 
unicursal (u-ni-kOr'sal), a. [< L. units, one, + 
rttrsits, course : seo Course 1 .] On one path of a 

moving element Unicursal curve, a curve which 

can ho expressed ns tho locus of a point defined by ra- 
tional function, of a shade parameter. Not every uni- 
partite curvo is unicuraai, because, though such a curve 
ntn> he expressed in terms of a single parameter, it maybe 
only 1j\ means of an irrational function having but one 
real value ; lmt such curves are only of odd orders. A 
unicursal curve may imvo several branches, owing to its 
passing through Infinity. 

unicuspid (u-ni-kus'pid), a. nnd it. I. a. Hav- 
ing but ono cusp, ns tin incisor or canine tooth ; 
unieuspidnte : correlated with bicuspid nnd liiitl- 
ticiispid or pliiricitsjutl. 

II. ». A uniousjiid tooth, 
unicuspidate (u-m-kus'pi-ilnt), a. [< L. wins, 
out 1 , 4 cus} ns (cuspid-), point: sec cusp.) Uni- 
cuspid. )l\ If. Flower , Encyc. Brit., XV. 403. 
unicycle (u'ni-sl-kl), ?/. [< L. //?n/.s\ one, 4 Gr. 
kvk'/oi;, wheel: sco cycle.) A vehielo with only 
one wheel: a form of velocipede, 
unidactyl, unidactyle (ii-ni-dnk'til), a. and ?/. 
[< L. mms, ono, 4 Gr. digit: sec dactyl.) 

I. a. Having a single (functional) digit, as tho 
horse; monodnetyl; unidigitate. 

II. n. A unidigitate or mouodaetyl onimal. 
unidactylous (u-ni-dak'ti-lus), a. [< umdaclyl 
4 -ous.j Same as umdaclyl. 
unideaed (un-i-do'ad), a. Having no ideas or 
thoughts; not intelligent; senseless; frivolous. 

ITctt) uniden'd pills . . . seem to form tho beau ideal 
of our wlioh in the works of some modern poets. > 

Mic. If< mam (Mtinorlals by Chorlcy, i. 90). (Davies.) 


uniciliated (u-ni-siRi-a-ted), a. Samo as uni- 
cilia U. 

unicism (u'ni-.sizin), In vied., the doctrine 
tlint there is but one venereal virus producing 
chancre, as opposed to dualism, which teaches 


was 58.89 grains troy, and it was current for 23 
shillings Scotch. — 10. [cap.) In as Iron., the 
constellation Monoccros. 

unicorn-beetle (u'ni-kOrn-be^tl), n. Same as 
unicorn, 0. 


unideal (mi-I-de'al), a. 1. Not ideal; unimagi- 
native; r<*n list ii 1 ; material; coarse. 

This unidrn! i b mu In marks Ills style of writing, which 
is cotnmonlv fmni.d, stiff, and rather prim. 

Th"’ Par. ?r , Historic Americans, Washington 



unideal 

Untdcal works of art (the studious production of which 
Is termed realism) represent actual existing things, and 
are good or bad in proportion to the perfection of the rep- 
resentation. Huskin, Modern l’ainteis, iii. 13, § 2. 

2. Having uo ideas; destitute of ideas, thoughts, 
or mental action. Johnson. [Rare. ] 
unidealism (un-i-de'nl-izm), n. [< unidcal + 
-ism.] The quality or state of being uuideal; 
realism; lack of imagination ; prosaieism. 

Ufa popularity is an emphatic testimony to the singular 
unidealism — I had almost written the congenital imbe- 
cility— of tile English mind in respect of eternal and di- 
vine things. Fortnightly Iter , N. S-, XLIII. SO. 

unidentate (u-ni-don'tfit), a. [< L. units, one, 
+ dentatus, toothed: see dentate.'] In lot. and 
rod/., having a single tooth or tooth-like projec- 
tion. 

unidenticulate (u'ni-dcn-tik'u-lnt), a. [< L. 
units, one, + NL. dcnticulus, denticle, + -ate 1 .] 
In lot. and pool., having but ono denticle. 
Trans. Roy. Soc. of Edin., XXXII. G37. 
unidigitate (u-ni-dij'i-tiit). a. [< L. units, one, 
-t- digiteiius, fingered: sea digitate.] Ilavingbut 
one finger or toe; monodnetylous. 
UHidimensional(u'ni-di-men / shqn-nl),n. Hav 
intr only ono dimension ; varying in only one wav. 
unidirectional (u'ni-di-rek'shqn-nl), a. [< L. 
units, one, + dircetio{n-), direction, + -«/.] In 
elect., noting currents which flow in the samo 
direction round a circuit, 
uniembryonic (u-ni-em-bri-on'ik), a. In lot., 
having a singlo embryo. 

unifacial (ii-ui-fti'shal), a. [< L. units, one, + 
facies, a face, + -(■/.'] Having only ono face, 
front, or aspect ; all facing the same tvnv, as tlio 
polypites of some corals; nnifarious; second. 
See' cut under sea-kidney. 
nnifarious (u-ni-ftVri-us), a. [< L. units, one, 
+ -farms as in bifarius, etc.: seo bifariotts, mul- 
tifarious.] Sot in ono rank, rotv, or series ; uni- 
serial; not bifnrious or multifarious, 
unifiable (u'ni-fi-a-bl), a. [< unify + -able.] 
Capable of boing unified or made one. S. iMtiicr, 
The English Novel, p. 147. 
unific (u-nif'ik), a. [< L. units, one, + -ficus, < 
faccre, make. CC. unify.] linking ono; form- 
ing unity; unifying. 

unification (u'ni-fi-kii'slion), u. [= F. unifi- 
cation z= Sp. unificacion ; i ML. ‘unificatio(n-), 
< uniftcarc, make ono: seo unify.] Tho net of 
unifying, or the stnto of being unified; the net 
of uniting into one. 

Tiie view of reason here taken is opposed to all such 
viens as would make it consist In the logical principle of 
unity, a principle compelling us to unify all our concep- 
tions, leading, uith Kant, up to the three Ideas of the 
Pure Iteason, God, the World, and the Soul. This mif/i- 
cation is snftlciently provided for by the principle of Par- 
simony, and the facts on which It rests. 

5. II. Ilodyson. Time and Space, 5 Cl. 

unifier (u'ni-fi-6r), ii. [< unify + -cr 1 .] Ono 
who or that which unifies. 

That History ot Culturo Itself, which Is ttic greut unifier 
and justllter and puriiler of all our teaching. 

]('. K. ClijTord, Lectures, II. 2P2. 

unifilar (u-ni-fi'liir), a. and II. [< L. tutus, ono, 
+Jilum,a thread, + -nr-.] I. a. Having only 
one thread: specifically applied to n lnagne- 
tometor consisting of a magnetic bar suspended 
by a singlo thread. Seo magnetometer. 

II. a. A unifilar magnetometer, 
uniflagellate (u-ui-flnj'e-lfit), a. [< L. units, 
one, + NL. flagellum + -ale 1 .] Having a singlo 
flagellum; monomastigate, ns an infusorian. 
If. R. Carpenter, Micros., xi. $419. 
uniflorous (ii-ni-flii'rus), (i. [< L. units, one, + 

ftos (Jlor-), a flower, + -ons.] In hoi., henriug 
one flower only: ns, a uniflorous peduncle, 
unifoil (u'ni-foil), a. and n. [< L. units, one, 
+ folium, a leaf: seo foil 1 .] I. a. In her., hav- 
ing but one leaf : noting a plant used as a bear- 
ing. 

II. ». In her., a leaf used as a bearing; espe- 
cially, a leaf represented ns having been a du- 
foil, ono leaf being torn away. 
tUlifoliar (ti-ni-foTi-ijr), (I. Same ns iinifolialr. 
unifoliate (u-ni-fo'Ii-itt), a. [< L. un us, ono. + 
folium, a leaf: seo foliate.] 1. In bid., one- 
ioafed; unifoliar. — 2. Samo as unifuliolalc. 
Unifoliolate (u-iii-f6'li-6-l:it),«. [< L. trims, one, 
+ NL./o/io/nni, a leaflet : sc ofnliolatc.] Com- 
pound in structure, yet having but ono leaflet, 
as the orange-tree. 

unifolium 1 (u-ni-fo'li-um), 11 . ; pi. unifolia ( -ii ) . 
[NL., < L. units, one, + folium, leaf.] A quarfic 
oval having a single depression. 

Onifolium- (u-ni-fo'li-um), ii. [NL. (Adanson, 
1703), so named becauso the original species, 
U. bifolium, was seemingly one-leafed; ME. 
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unifoiitim, < L. units, one, + folium, leaf.] A 
former genus of plants, of tbo order Liliaccie, 
including Smilacina and Maianihcmum. 
uniforate (u-ni-fo'rat.), a. [< L. units, one, + 
foratus, pp. otforarc, bore, pierce: see fora- 
men.] Having one opening, pore, or foramen, 
uniform (u'ni-f6rm),«. and n. [I.n. F. uniforme 
= Sp. Pg. It. uniforme, < L. uniformis, having 
only ono shape or form, < units, one, + forma, 
form, shape. Cf. biform, triform, multiform. II. 
ii. = D. 6. Sw. Dan. uniform, < F. uniformc = 
Sp. Pg. It. uniformc, uniform dross; from the 
ndj.j I. (i. 1. Having always the same form; 
not changing in shape, appoarance, character, 
etc. ; in gcnoral, not variable ; unchanging. 

All human bodies, for cxnmple, though each of them 
consists of almost an Infinite number of pnits, are per- 
fectly uniform in their structure and functions. 

Beattie, Moral Science, ii. 1. 

The experience has heen uniform that it Is the gentle 
soul that makes the Arm hero after all. 

Dmcrson, Harvard Commemoration. 

(а) Not varying in degree or rate ; equable; Invariable: 
as, a uniform heat; a uniform motion (that is, the mo- 
tion of a body when it passes over equal spaces in equal 
times). 

They [temperaturo observations) appear to go far to es- 
tablish a nearly uniform temperature for abyssal depths, 
not far from the freVzing-polnt of fresh water. 

C. Wyrillc Thomson, Depths of the Sea, p. 3. r >9. 

(б) Having only one character throughout; homogeneous. 

Sometimes there nro many parts of a law, and some- 
times It is uniform, and hath in It but one duty. 

Jer. Taylor , Rule of Conscience, ill. 0. 
(c) Consistent at all times; not different. 

If the Creator Is perfect, bis action muBt be uniform; 
anytlitng else would lie unworthy of him. 

Dawson, Nature and the I!lble, p. 31. 
<f) Not different at different times or places: applicable 
o all places, or to all divisions of a country : ns, n uniform 
tax: a uniform bankiuptey law. (<■) Of the Bame uppear- 
nnee, pattern, or style. 

The practice of clothing soldier* by regiments in one 
uniform dress was not Introduced by Louis XIV. till 1605, 
ami did not become general In our army for many years 
nfterw ard. Harper’s J lag., LXXX. 333. 

2. Of tlio sumo form or character with others; 
agreeing with cneli other; conforming to ono 
rule or mode. 

The only doubt is about the manner of their unity, bow- 
far churches are bound to be uniform In their ceremonies. 

Hooker , Ecclea. Polity. 

Uniform acceleration. See accelerat ion (6).— Uniform 
current, n continuous current of constant strength.— 
Uniform extension, field, function, sandplpert, 
symmetry, etc. See the nouns.— Uniform strain. 
Same as homtuinieou* strain (which see, under *fra»ni). 
:=Syn. Umarylng, unchanging, alike, regular, constant, 
imileviatlng, consistent. 

II. ii. A drcsK of the same kind, fabrics, 
fashion, or general npnenrnncc ns others -worn 
by the members of tlio samo body, whether 
military, naval, or tiny other, by which tlio 
members may bo recognized ns belonging to 
tlio particular bodv: opposed io plain clothes , 
or ordinary civil dress : ns, tbo uniform of a 
soldier, a sailor, or n policeman. 

'flic uniform* in the army wore plain and serviceable; 
the most picturesque being that of the Grenadiers, who, 
Evelyn says, were tlrst Introvbiced in 1675. 

Ashton, Social Life In Reign of Queen Anne, II. 202. 

The proposed ttnifurm, sir, of the Pickwick CIuIe 

Dickens. 

uniform (u'lii-fdrm), r. tP [< uniform , «.] 1 . To 
make uniform; reduco to unitormitv. far J . 
Sidney. 

Tho more than Protean travesties which words under- 
went before they w ere uniformed by Johnson and Walker. 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 331. 

2. To clothe with or as if with a uniform. 

This was the first ling bearing the state arms and was 
carried by the first uniformed company of militia In the 
Stnte (Michigan). J'reblc, Hist. Flag, p. GI2. 

uniformalt (u-ni-for'mal),«. [< uniform + -«/.] 
Uniform; symmetrical. 

Hercomlyc noso with uniformalt grace, 

Like purest white, stands in the middle place. 

Herrick, Appomlix, p. *133. 

uniformitarian (u-iii-for-nii-tu'ri-an),^. and n. 
[< uniformit-y + I. a. Of or pertain- 

ing to uniformity or the doctrine of uniformity. 
See the noun. 

The eatastrophist and the uniform itaria n opinions. 

Whcwcll, Hist, of Scientific Ideas, II. 2S9. 

The uniformitarian theories of Sir Charles Lycll were 
regarded as heresies by many. 

Westminster Jlev., CXXVI. 314. 

II. n. Ono who upholds a system or doctrine 
of uniformity; specifically, in geo!., one who 
advocates the theory that causes now active in 
bringing about geological changes have always 
been similar in character and intensity, or, 


unify 

in other words, that there has been no essen- 
tial change in the character of geological events 
during the lapse of the geological ages: the 
opposite of eatastrophist. 

The eatastrophist constructs Theories, the Uniformi- 
tarian demolishes them. The former adduces evidence 
of an Origin, the latter explains the evidence away. 

Whewell, Thilos. of Inductive Sciences, I., p. xxxvi. 

uniformitarianism (u-m-for-mi-ta'ri-an-izm), 
n. [< uniformitarian + -ism.'] The theory ad- 
vocated by uniformitarians : the opposite of 
catastrophism. See catastrophe , 3, and catastro- 
jdiism. 

The changes of the past must be Investigated In the light 
of similnr changes now in operation. This wns the guid- 
ing principle of the Scottish School, . . . though under 
the name of Uniformitarianism it has unquestionably 
been pushed to an unwarrantable length by some of the 
later followers of Hutton. Oeikie, Geol. Sketches, p. 293. 

uniformity (u-ni-for'mi-ti), ii. [= F. unifor- 
mity = Sp. uniformidad = Pg. uniformidade = 
It. uniformitci, < LL. uniforn\ita(t-)s, uniformity, 
< L. uniformis, uniform: seo uniform.] The 
state or character of being uniform, in any 
senso ; absence of variation or difference, (a) 
Maintenance of the same character, course, plan, laws, 
etc. ; sameness ; consistency. 

There is no uniformity in the defcign of Spenser; he 
aims at the accomplishment of no one action. Dnjden. 

Queen Elizabeth was remarkable for that steadiness 
and uniformity which ran through all her actions. 

Addison. 

How far away Is tho doctrine of uniformity (in nature] 
from fatalism 1 Itbegins directly to remind us that men 
suffer from prcvcntiblo evils, that the people perlsheth 
for lack of knowledge. Ii'. K. Clijford, Lect., II. 263. 

We see Hint only ns fast as the practice of the arts de- 
velops tho Idea of mensure can the consciousness of tint* 
formity become clear. 

H. Spencer, Trim of Tsycliol. (2d cd.), § 46S. 

(3) Conformity among several or many to one pattern, 
plnn. rule, etc.; resemblance, consonance, or agreement: 
as, the uniformity of different churches in ceremonies or 
rites. 

Houses nro built to live in, and not to look on; there- 
fore let use be preferred before uniformity, except where 
both may be had. Bacon, Building. 

Such la tho uniformity of almost nl the houses of the 
same strcetc . . . that they ore made alike both In pro- 
portion of workmanship and matter. 

Coryat, Crudities, I. 30. 
The skilful campaign by which the triumph of the 
Reformation and of uniformity was secured. 

JL IT. Dixon, Hist Church of Eng., xv. 
(r) Continued or unvaried sameness or likeness; mo- 
notony. 

Uniformity must tiro at last, though It is a uniformity 
of excellence. Johnson. 

Acts of Uniformity. Sec act. 
uniformize (u'ni-form-iz), r. t. ; pret. and pp. 
uniformized, ppr. uniformizing. [< uniform -f 
-»rr.] To make uniform; unify. [Rare.] 

The other Congress expressed a similar wish for the 
formation of . . . an International Commission to fix 
units and uniformize methods. Xalurc, XL. 563. 

Uniformly (lVni-form-li), adv. In a uniform 
manner; with uniformity; evenly; invariably. 
In a light drab he uniformly dress’d. 

Crabbc, Tales (Works, IV. 135). 
No assigned nor any eonceivnlde attribute of the sup- 
posed archetypal vertebra Is uniformly maintained. 

//. S]>cnccr, Trim of Biol. (Am. cd. 1872), § 210. 
When the simultaneous values of a quantity for differ- 
ent bodies or places arc equal, the quantity is said to be 
uniformly distributed in space. 

Clerk Maxwell, Matter and Motion, xxlii., foot-note. 

Uniformly accelerated motion. See acceleration (6). 
— Uniformly retarded motion. Seo retard. 
uniformness (tVni-form-ncs), n. The state or 
character of being uniform ; uniformity., Ber- 
keley. 

unifoveate (u-ni-fo've-at), a. [< L. unuSj one, 
+ fovea , a small pit : ’ see fovcatc.'] In entom 
having a single fovea. 

unify (u'ni-fl), i\; pret. and pp. unified , ppr. uni- 
fying. [< F. unifier = Sp. unified r = It. unifi- 
care , < ML. unificarc, mako one, < L. units, one, 
+ faccrc i make: s cc-fy. t CLuniftc .] I, trails. 
To form into one; make a unit of; reduce to 
unity or uniformity. 

Perception Is thus a unifying act. Sir IF. Hamilton. 
Unless we succeed in finding a rationale of this univer- 
sal metamorphosis, we obviously fall short of that com- 
pletely unified knowledge constituting philosophy. 

U. Spencer, First Principles, p. 397. 

ii. inlratis. To produce unity or uniformity. 
Theso Ilomeridro were not the only nutliors of epic 
poems, but they had the great advantage over other epic 
bards that they woro a genos, and that they worked con- 
tinuously from generation to generation on the same 
poems, adding and unifyiny, and so they produced the 
epics which have outlived nil others. 

Classical Bcv., II. 2EC. 



unigenital 

unigenital (ii-ni-jen'i-tal), a. [< LL. unigeni- 
lus, only-begotten, < Li. units , one, -4- genitus , 
begotten : see genital .] Only-begotten, 
unigeniture (ii-ni-jen'i-tur), «. [< LL. ttnigeni- 
fm. only-begotten (see unigcnital),+ -tire.] Tbe 
state of being the onlv-begotten. Bp. Pearson. 
Unigenitus (fi-ui-jen'i-tus), n. [NL., so called 
from tbe first word {“Unigenitus Dei Filins,” 
• te.): see unigcuitaW] A bull promulgated by 
1’opc Clement XI. in 1711), and directed against 
Jansenism. It commenced with the words “Untgcni- 
nts p i } ili u*t , *’ mid foiulenmcil 101 propositions taken 
froorOM i’' I 1 . lknions Morales snrle Xom* ati Testn- 
ir.< uL " 

unigenons (fi-nii 'e-mis), a . [< L. uivip no, only- 
born of ono parent or of one family 
or kirnl* < m>u* % one, 4 (jifjncrc, l>e£Ot. Cf. rmi- 
rp vital.] Of one and the same kind; homoge- 
neous 

uniglobular (u -ni -glol > ' ii -1 [I v ) , a . Ilaving or 

eon5'i*'ting of a single gloliular part or forma- 
tion, Gcol. Jour., XL VII. G. 
unijugate (u-ni-ju'gut), a. [< L. nuijufjits, liav- 
inir one yoke (< mins, one, 4 jurjunt, yoke). 4 
-flf'L] In hot., having but a single pair of leaf- 
let^: said of a pinnate leaf, 
unijugous (u-ni-jo'gus), «. In hoi., same as 
unijuaatc. 

tmiiabiate (u-ni-lfi'bi-at), a. [< L, touts, one, 4 
labium, lip, 4- •cifci.J Having a single lip or 
lip-like part: said in entomology of orifices 
with a single fleshy lip on one side, by which 
thny onn be closed*. 

tmilamellate (w-ni-lara'e-liit), a. [< L. «««<, 
one, 4 NL. lamella 4 -w/eLJ Ilaving one la- 
mella or layer: unilaminar. 
unilamlnar (u-m-Inin'i-njir), a. f< L. units, 
on*, 4 lamina, lamina, 4 -///•-.] Ilaving ono 
lamiun : one-layered ; single-layered, 
unllaminate (u*nMam'i-nnt), n! Same as i/m- 
(uvuunr. 

unilateral (ti-m-lat'e-rnl), a. [< L. unu*, one, 
4 lot (later-). side,’ 4 -ate*.] 1. One-sided; 
of or p< rt aining to ono side only. 

M c f."to ihut, although unilateral movements (the more 
volunt?,rj ) are io«t, tht* more automatic (the bHnuntl)nre 
rct-iiiKd Pop. Set. Mo., XXV. 175. 

( ' rl.tin hallucinations, ns to w ell known, arc unilateral, 

1. e. art p r« ihtd when (•■ay) the rlsht eje or car is art- 

in?, hut o when that action is obstructed, though the 
kit eu or » ar I- free. Mind, X. 170. 

Unilateral lesion;. Prince (on Per., July, 187a, p. 100. 

2. In bnt„ onesided; either originating on one 
side of an nxK or all turned to one side, as the 
flowers of a unilateral raceme. — 3. Placed on 
one side only of a surface ; unifacial, ns a set 
of polypif*^ — Unilateral bond or contract, one 
whl«‘h bin Is one party only. — Unilateral leaves, haves 
which lean toward one Fide of the Btcm, ns in Conrallaria 
mul'iji'rt. —Unilateral raceme, n raceme who»o flow- 
era crow only on one side of the common peduncle. 

unilaterality ( u ' n i - 1 a t~e -r al ' i -t i ) , ». [< unilat- 
eral 4 -tty.] The character or state of being 
unih't' rai. 

Thin mnYu^ra/iVj/ Is inshted on by Salcabury* 

Encye. Brit., XXII. 387. 

unilaterally (u-ni-latV-ral-i), adv. Li a uni- 
lat* ml niami"r; one-sidecily. 

Tl>** <!< *tri tie* occlplto-nngulnr region Ifllurom* 

pi ft* , umlfttrrullu or bilaterally. 

Lanect, Jfo. aisr, p. 12ai. 
lit r*ro?r»i7, d thankfully that the poecnmient lind 
ah'udnred th* pn-tenslun to bcttle ccclivdnFtlc.ni airnlra 
nr * Contnnjtorary Iter., XLX. 2S2. 

unillteral (ti-m-lit/c-nil), a. [< L. mors, one, 
4 htf ra, lit/rra, letter:* see literal.] Consisting 
of a single letter: as, X is tbo uniliteral name 
of some mothu. 

unillumed (un-i-Iutnd'), a. Not illumined; not 
lighted up. 

And le-r full eye, now bright, now unillume/J, 
bp.it c mure than Woman's thought. 

Coleridge f Destiny of Nations. (Zhzriirt.) 

unilluminated (un-i-lu'mi-nn-ted), «. I. Not 
iUuniinuted ; not lighted; dark. 

The oub r or “r porting" door was of course wide open; 
pacing through an Interior one of green baize, I blun- 
dered up a iunow and totally unillumiuntcd passage. 

C. A. Printed, English University, p. 73. 

2. Ignorant. 

un illusory (un-i-lfpsp-ri), a. Not producing or 
canning illusion, deception, fallaciousncHs, or 
Hie like; not illusory; not deceptive. JJulwcr, 
M y Novel, iii. 22. 

unilobar (u-ni-16'bjir), a. [< It. anus, one, 4 
NL. lobut, lobe, 4 -ar 2 .] Samo as unilohcd. 
unilobed (iVni-16bd), a. [< L. units, one, 4 NL. 
lobus, lobe, 4 -ed~.] In cnlom., having a single 
lobe: especially noting the maxilla* of certain 
insects. 
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unilocular (u-ni-lok'u-liir), a. [< L. unus, one, 
4 loculus, compartment^ 4 -o?’2.] In hot., pooh, 
and pathol. , having but one loculus, cavit} r , or 
compartment; single-chambered; monothala- 
mous, as a foramiuifer; uniioculato: as, a ««t- 
locular pericarp or anther; a unilocular heart or 
shell: correlated with bilocular, trilocular, quad- 
rilocular , and multilocular or plurilocidar. Also 
monotoeular. 

uniloculate (u-ni-lokHI-lat), a. [< L. unus, one, 
4 loculus, compartment, 4 -ate 1 .] Same as 
unilocular. 

unimaginable (un-i-ma]'i-na-bl), a. Not ima- 
ginable; not capable of being imagined, con- 
ceived, or thought of; inconceivable. 

Tilings to their thought 
So unimaginable ns hate in heaven. 

Milton, r. L., vii. 54. 

On every side now rose 
Hocks which in unimaninable forms 
Lifted their black and barren piniincles. 

Shelley, Alastor. 

unimaginableness (un-i-maj'i-na-bl-nes), «. 
The character of being unimaginable; incon- 
coivablenes?. Dr. II. More. 
unimaginably (un-i-mnjH-nn-bli), adv. In an 
unimaginable manner; inconceivably. Boyle. 
unimaginative (un-i-maj'i-na-tiv), a. Not 
imaginative; laclcing or not characterized, by 
imagination; prosaic. 

unimaginativeness (un-i-maj'i-nn-tiv-nes), n. 
The character of being unimaginative. 

Tom was In a state of as blank unimaginativcncss con- 
cerning the cause and tendency of his suircring3 as if he 
had been an Innocent sin ew mouse Imprisoned In the split 
trunk of an asli tree In order to cure lameness in cattle. 

George Eliot, Mill on the Iioss, it 1. 

unimagined (un-i-maj'ind), «. Not imagined 
or conceived. ’ 

Unimagined bibs. Thomson, Liberty, ill. 

To a long low coast with benches and heads 
That run through unimagined mazes. 

Lowell, Appledore. 

•unimitablet (tin-im'i-tn-bl), a. Inimitnblo. 

Thou nrt all uninii table. 

Beau, and FI., Laws of CaDdy, I. 2. 

unimmortalt (im-i-mor'tnl), a. Not immortnl ; 
mortnl. Milton, P. h., x" (ill. 
unitnodular (u-ni-mod'fi-lijr), rt. [< b. unus, 
one, + NL. tnuiliihis, modulus, + -nr-.] Having 
only ono modulus.— Unimodulor trnniiforination. 
In nig., n transformation u Iioso modulus Is equal to unity. 

unimpaired (tm-im-piird'). «• Not impuired, in 
any tense. 

My strenfftli Is unimpaired. Coicjkt, Odyssey, xxl. 

unimpassioned (un-im-])nslt'ond), n. Not itn- 
ptissuoned ; not moved or actuated by passion ; 
uninfluenced by passion; calm; tranquil. 

TlefAmelmJ was exiled; bo returned the same meek, 
nnolfending, tmimpawum/'d man. Milman. 

Such small tmimptmioncif revenges have an enormous 
effect In life. George Eliot, 31111 on the Floss, Hi. 7. 

unimpeachability (un-im-pG-clui-bil'i-ti), n. 
Tito clinrncter of being unimpeaebnble, or not 
open to objection or criticism; blamelcssness. 
Contcmporari/ Iicv., LIV. ,'Mfl. 
unimpeachable (ttn-im-po'clin-bl), n. Not im- 
ponclmblo; not cnpable oi being impeached, 
accused, censured, or called in question; freo 
from guilt, stain, or fault; blameless; irre- 
proachable. ' 

The xtnimpeartiahlc Integrity and piety of many of tho 
promoters of this petition renders those aspersions ns idle 
os they are unjust. 

Burke, Speech on the Acts of Uniformity. 

unimpeachableness (uu-im-po'clm-bl-nes), > 1 . 
The elmractor of betiig unimpeachable. Ootl- 
tr/ii, Mundcville, iii. 1 8H. 
ttnimpeachably (tm-im-pe'cbn-bli), adv. In an 
nnimpeaclinblf manner; lilnnielessly. 
unimpeached (nn-im-peclit'), a. 1. Not im- 
peach'd; not charged or accused. — 2. Not 
called in question; not objected to or criti- 
cized: ns, testimony unimpcaelicd. 

Ills general fhnrnctor is vnunpcachcd, and there is 
nothing against his credit. 

D. HVf/yfcr, .Speech, Coodiicli Case, Apiil, 1817. 

unimplored (un-ini-pidrd'), n. Not implored; 
not solicited. Milton, P. L., ix. 22. 
unimportance (nn-im-pOr'tans), u. Tbe charac- 
ter of being unimportant; want of importance, 
consequence, weight, value, or tho like. 

fly such nets of voluntary delusion Uoch every man en- 
deavour to conceal his own unimportance from himself. 

Johnson, Itninblcr, No, 1 Id. 

unimportant (un-im-por'tant), «. 1. Not im- 

portant; not of great moment; of little ac- 
count. 


uninflammable 

Why did he not tell his counsel, and authorize them to 
tell a story which could not bo unimportant, ns it was 
connected witii a rebellion which shook the British power 
in India to its foundation? Murke, Works, Nil. 09. 
2. Not assuming or marked by airs of impor- 
tance or dignity. [Rare.] 

A free, unimportant , natural, easy manner. 

Pope, Better to Swift. 

unimportingt (un-im-por'ting), a. Not import- 
ing; of no importance or consequence; trivial. 
Up. Hall, St. Paul’s Combat, 
unimposed (uu-im-pozd'), a. Not imposed ; 
not laid on or exacted, as a tax, burden, toll, 
duty, command, service, task, ete.; not en- 
joined. 

The very act of prayer and thanksgiving witii those free 
and unimpos'd expressions which from a sincere heart 
unhidden come into the outward gesture is the greatest 
decency that can he imagin'd, 

Hilton, Apology for Smectymnuus. 

unimposing (un-im-po'zing), a. 1. Not im- 
posing; not commanding respect. — 2. Not 
enjoining ns obligatory ; voluntary. [Rare.] 
Beauteous order reigns. 

Manly submission, unimpoeing toil. 

Thomson , Liberty, v. 

unimpressibility (un-im-pres-i-bil'i-ti), n. The 
quality or state of being unimpressible. 

Unimpressibility, which impedes memory, is a conse- 
quence of resistance on the part of tissue to tile usual 
stimuli. E. D. Cope, Origin of the Fittest, p. 3S1. 

unimpressible (un-im-pres'i-bl), a. Not im- 
pressible ; not sensitive ; apatbetie. 

Clara was honeBt and quiet; but heavy, mindless, un- 
impressible. Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyre, xxvii. 

unimprison (un-im-priz'n), v. t. To release 
from prison ; set at liberty. [Rare.] 

The green lizard and the golden snake, 

Like unimpiritoned flames, out of their trance awnke. 

Shelley, Adonais, xviii. 

unimproved (un-im-provd'), a. 1. Not im- 
proved, in any sense; specifically, of land, not 
tilled; not cultivated ; not brought into a con- 
dition for uso by expenditure of labor. — 2f. 
Not tested; not proved, Slialc., Hamlet, i. 1. 06. 
unimpugnable (un-im-pii'na-bl), a. Not capa- 
ble of being impugned ; unimpeachable. 

Mrs. liolton could not combat a position of such tmim- 
jmynnble piety in words, but she permitted herself a con- 
temptuous sniff. lioicells, Annie Kilburn, xxiii. 

unimucronate (u-ni-mii'kro-ndt), a. [< L. turns, 
one, + mitcro(n-), point, + -ate 1 .} Having only 
ono tip or point. 

unimuscular (u-ni-mus'ku-ljir), a. [< L. wins, 
one, + muscuhts, muscle, + -fir 2 .] Having only 
ono adductor muscle, ns a bivalve; monomy- 
nrinn. 

TJnimusculosa (u-ni-mus-ku-16'sii), « .pi. [NL. , 
<L. Kims, ono, + musctilostis, musculous : see 
musculous .] In conch., unimuscular bivalves; 
tho Monomtjnria. Reeve. 
unincensed (un-in-senst'), a. Not incensed, 
inflamed, provoked, or irritated. 

Jove I seo*8t thou tmincensed these deeds of Mars? 

Coicpcr, Iliad, v. 

unincidental (un-in-si-dcn'tnl), a. Unmarked 
by any incidents. [Rare.] 

Times of fat quietness and unincidcntal ease. 

IVitberfarcc, Life, it 10 1 . 

uninclosed, unenclosed (un-in-, un-en-klozd'), 
h. Not inclosed; not shut in or surrounded, 
as by a fence, wall, etc. 

Waste and uninclnscd lands. 

Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, i. 11. 

unincumber (un-in-kum'btr), v. t. See uncu- 
ciwil/cr. 

unindifferent (un-in-dif'er-ont), a. Not indif- 
ferent. Hooker. 

unindividualized (un-in-di-vid'u-nl-Izd), a. 
Not separated into individuals or component 
parts : specifically noting certain rooks or parts 
of roeks, eruptive in origin, which have an un- 
defined linso not resolvablo into distinct crys- 
talline forms by tbo microscope, 
uninervate (u-ni-ndr'vat), a. [< L. units, one, 
+ nervus, nerve, + -ftfeL] 1. In cool., having 
lmt ono uorvuro, ns an insect’s wing; unicos- 
talo. — 2. In lot., one-ncrved,ns certain leaves, 
uninerved (u'ni-nOrvd), a. [< L. units, one, + 
nervus, nerve, + -ctf 2 .] Samo ns uninervate. 
Nature, XLIII. -104. 

uninflammability (nn -in-flnin-n-bil'i-ti), n. 
The quality or stato of being uninflnmmablo. 
Jour. Franklin Inst., CXXV. 42. 
uninflammable (un-in-flam'n-bl), a. Not in- 
flammable; nut capable of being inflamed or 
set on fire, in a litoral or figurative sense. 
lhnjic. 
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uninfluenced (un-in'flo-onst), a. 1. Not influ- 
enced ; not persuaded or moved by others, or 
by foreign considerations ; not biased ; acting 
freely. 

Men . . . uninfluenced by fashion and affectation. 

W Kimx, Sermons, V. xxv. 

2. Not proceeding from influence, bias, or 
prejudice : as, uninfluenced conduct or actions, 
uninformed (un-in-formd')> a. [< mh- 1 4- in- 
formed 1 .] 1. Not informed; not instructed; 
untaught. 

lie [Johnson] inferred that a Greek who had few or 
no books must have been ns uninformed as one of Mr. 
Thrale's draymen. Macaulay , Boswell’s Johnson. 

2. Not animated ; not informed with mind or 
intelligence ; not enlivened. 

The Piets, though never so beautiful, have dead, unin- 
formed countenances. Sjvctator. 

Without these (exercises of the understanding and 
heart] all external service is a dead uninformed mass. 

Dr. J. Droidi, Discourses on the Lord’s Supper, p. 2. 
Devolving seasons, fruitless as they pass, 

Sec it iLtna] an uninform'd and idle nm i >s. 

Coirpcr, Heroism, 1. 20. 

3. Not imbued: ns, n pieturo uninformed with 
imagination. 

uninfringible (un-in-frin'ji-bl), a. Tlint must 
not be infringed. Bir II . Hamilton. 
tmingenious (un-in-jo'nius), a. Not ingenious; 
not witty or clever ; stupid ; dull. lliirl;c. Lute 
State of the Nation (1709). 
uningenuous (un-in-jon'ft-us), a. Not ingen- 
uous; not frank or candid; disingenuous, -hr. 
Taylor , Works (ed. 1835), II. 300. 
unihgenuousness(un-iu-jen'u-us-nes),n. Want 
of ingenuousness ; disingeniiousncss. IJiim- 

VK/llfl. 

uninhabitability (un-in-linb-i-ta-bil'i-ti), n. 
Uuinlmbitablenoss. I'. 1’. CoMm, ’Ponlc in Da- 
rien. p. tilt. 

uninbabitable (un-in-liab'i-tn-bl), a. Not in- 
habitable; not capable of affording habitation; 
unfit to be the residence of men. Blink., Tem- 
pest, ii. 1. 37. 

uninbabitableness (un-in-hab'i-tn-bl-iics), n. 

The state of being uninhabitable. Bat/lc. 
uninhabited (un-in-hab'i-ted), a. Not inhab- 
ited; having no inhabitants: as, an tininltab- 
iled island. 

uninjured (un-in'jiiril), a. Not injured; not 
hurt ; haring suffered no harm. 

Ami let a sinelc helpless nmfilen pass 

Uninjured, Milton, t'nmus. I. -ItA 

uninomial (u-ni-nd'mi-nl), a. [< L. wins, one, 
+ nom(cn), name, + -in). Cl. binomial.] Same 
as iiiiinomiiial. 

uninominal(u-ni-nom'i-iml),«. [<L. until, one, 
+ noincii (niwiiii-), name, + -a/.] Consisting of 
a single word or term, as a zoological or botan- 
ical name; also, specifying that system of no- 
menclature in which objects arc designated by 
such names. See the extract. 

Perceivlnc sundry objections to binomial, etc., pome have 
sought to obviate them by using binominal, tmuioj/niiof, 
plurinomlnal, etc. Conn r, The Auk, VI. .120. 

uninciuisitive (un-in-kwiz'i-tiv), a. Not in- 
quisitive; not curious to search or inquire; in- 
disposed to seek information. 

Go loose tlie links of tint euul-hinding clmln, 
Enlarge this unmguimtii-e belief. 

Daniel, Cull Wars, \I. 
And this not the ruder onlv, and uninqinrttive \ ulgar, 
but the wisest and must considering persutis In all times. 

J . lloice, Works, I. 25. 

uninscribed (un-in-skrlbd'), n. Not inscribed; 
having no inscription. /‘one, Windsor Forest, 

1. 330. 

Uninspired (un-in-splrd'), n. Not inspired: as, 
umii.piriil writings. 

The umn*jnred teachers and believers of the go-pel. 

Gibbon. 

uninstructed (un-in-struk'ted), a. 1. Not in- 
strueted or taught ; not educated. 

When ail unimtructpd multitude attempts to see with 
its eyes, it is exceedingly apt to he deceit cd. 

Hawthorne, Scarlet Letter, p. 155. 

2. Not directed by superior authority; not fur- 
nished witli instructions. 

In an unlucky hour 

That fool intrudes, raw in this gi eat affair, 

And uninstructed how to stem the tide. 

Dryden, Don Sebastian, ilk 1. 
unintegrated (un-in 'te-gra-ted), a. Not inte- 
grated; not subjected to n process of integra- 
tion. 

unintelligence (un-in-tcl'i-jens), n. Want of 
intelligence ; stupidity due to ignorance ; un- 
wisdom. 
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Their unintdligencc, numbers, and fluctuating associa- 
tion prevented them from anticipating and following out 
any uniform and systematic measures. Sir IP. Hamilton. 

unintelligent (un-in-tol'i-jent), a. Not intelli- 
gent. (a) Not possessing or not proceeding from intelli- 
gence. 

What the stream of water does in the affair is neither 
more nor less than this: by the application of an unintel- 
ligent impulse to a mechanism pre\iously arranged ... by 
intelligence, an effect is produced, viz. the corn is ground. 

Paley, Nat. Theol., ii. 
(b) Not knowing; not having acute mental faculties; 
not showing intelligence ; dull. 

Unintelligent persons that want wit or breeding. 

Sir M. Hale. 

unintelligently (un-in-teri-jont-li), adv. In an 
unintelligent manner; without reason; dully, 
unintelligibility (uu-in-tel^i-ji-biri-ti), n. The 
character of being unintelligible. 

I omitted, ... in the Introduction to the Abbot, any 
attempt to explain the previous story, or to apologize for 
unintelligibility. Scott, Abbot, J. S. 

unintelligible (un-in-tcl'i-ji-bl), a. Not intelli- 
gible; not capable of being understood. Jcr. 
Taylor , Ktile of Conscience, i. 21. 
unintelligibleness (un-in-tel'i-ji-bl-iiGs), n. 
Unintolligibility. lip. Croft. 
unintelligibly (un-in-tel'i-ji-bli), adv, In an 
unintelligible manner; so as not to be under- 
stood. Locl'c. 

unintentional (un-in-ten 'shqn-al), a. Not in- 
tentional; not designed ; done’ or happening 
without design. 

It Is to he observed that an net maybe unintentional 
in any stage or stages of it, though Intentional in the pre- 
ceding: and, on the other hand, it may be intentional 
in any stage or stnges of It, and yet mmifen/iowif in the 
succeeding. 

Bent ham, Introd. to Morals and Legislation, viii. 12. 

unintentionality (un-in-ten-shp-nari-ti), n. [< 
nmnf/ nltonal + -ity.] The character of being 
unintentional; absence of design or purpose. 

Ifnintentionatity with respect to the event of the action, 
unconsciousness with regard to the circumstances. 

Bentham, Introd. to Morals and Legislation, xvli. 11. 

unintentionally (un-in-ten'shon-al-i), adv. 
Without design or purpose. 
uninteressedtCun-in'ter-ost), a. Uninterested. 

That true honour and unintre *<eil respect which I have 
always paid you. Dryden, Troll, ami Cres., Bp. l)ed. 

uninterested (im-iii'tvr-cs-lf'il), «. 1. Not in- 
terested; not having any interest or property 
in something speeilieil; not personally con- 
cerned : ns, to ljo uninterested in business. — 2. 
Not having the mind or the passions engaged: 
as, to lie uninlerisli it in a discourse or narra- 
tion. 

'rill' KToalost part of an nmlknce Is nlwaye unint. rrdnt, 
tlioitKli seldom kiinnlng. ' 

= Syn. Sec disinterested. 

uninteresting (un-in'tor-es-ting), a. Not inter- 
esting; not capable of exciting interest, or of 
engaging the mind or passions: ns, an uni liter- 
t stmy story or poem. 

Mr*. Ilcnfrcy . . . wan, to all stranger*, an absolutely 
uninteresting woman ; but her family knew her merit". 

Jean Inn flow, Fated to he Free, xx ill. 
~Syn. Dull, tin. some, tedious, wearisome. 

uninterestingly (un-in'tcr-cs-ting-li), adv. In 
an uninteresting manner, 
uninterestingness (un-in'ter-es-ting-nes), 

Tlie character of being uninteresting. 

Intense monotony and unintcrestingne** arc tlie chief 
characteristics of the rher. Mature, XLII. M k 

unintermitted (un-in-tor-mit'cil), a. Not in- 
termitted; not interrupted; not suspended for 
a time; eontiuued; continuous: ns, iniinter- 
mlttiil misery. Macaulay. 
unintermittedly (iin-in-tor-mit 'etl-li), ade. 
Without being intermitted; uninterruptedly, 
unintermitting (un-in-ter-init'ing), a. Not ‘in- 
termitting; not censing for n time; eoiitinuing. 
unintermittingly (nn-in-ti'i-mit'ing-li), adr. 

Unceasingly ; cont inuously. 
unintermixed (iin-in-ter-mikst'). a. Not inter- 
mixed; not mingled. Daniil, Civil Wars, vi. 
uninterpretable (nn-in-ter'pro-ta-bl), a. In- 
capable of being interpreted: as iniinlcrjircla- 
ble enigmas 

iminterrupted (un-in-tei-riip'teil), a. Not in- 
terrupted; not broken; uaiiitermitted; unceas- 
ing; incessant; specifically, in hot., consisting 
of regularly increasing or diminishing parts, or 
of parts all of tlie same size, 
uninterruptedly (nn-in-ter-riip'tod-li), adr. 
Without interruption; without disturbance; 
unintermittedly; unceasingly. I'ala/. 
unlntricatedt (nn-in'tri-ka-ted), a. ‘Not per- 
plexed; not obscure or intricate. Hammond. 
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unintroduced (un-in-tro-dust'), a. Not intro- 
duced; obtrusive. Young. 
uninuclear (u-ni-nu'kle-iir), a. [< L. units, one, 
+ nucleus, nucleus, + -or 2 .] Having a single 
nucleus; uninucleate. 

uninucleate (u-ni-nu'kle-iit), a. [< L. toms, one, 
+ nucleus, nucleus, + -ate 1 .) Uninuclear, 
uninvented (un-in-von'ted), a. Not invented; 
not found out. 

Not uninvented that, which thou arigllt 
Believ’st so main to our success, I til ing. 

Milton, i>. L., vi. 470. 
uninventive (un-in-ven'tiv), a. Not inventive; 
not having tlie power of inventing, finding, dis- 
covering, or contriving. 

In every company there is not only the active and pas- 
sive sex, but, in botli men and women, a deeper and more 
important sex ot mind — namely, tlie inventive or creative 
class of both men and women, and tlie uninventive or ac- 
cepting class. Emerson, Complete Prose Works, II. 345. 

uninventively (un-in-ven'tiv-li), ado. In an 
nninvontivo maimer; without invention, 
uninvestigable (un-in-vos'ti-ga-bl), a. Inca- 
pable of being investigated or searched out. 
Barrow, Sermons, III. iv. 
tminvite (un-in-rit'), r. I. To countermand the 
invitation of ; put- off. [Haro.] 

One of tlie houses behind them is infected, ... so I 
made them uninvitc their guests. 

Pepys, Diary, Nov. 20, 1005. 
TTnio (u'ni-o), n. [NL., < LL. unin, the number 
one, oneness: see union.] 1. The leading ge- 
nus of bivalves of tlie family Vnionidic: former- 
ly used with great latitude for many species, 
some of which are now placed in other families 
as well ns in other genera. — 2. [/.c.] A species 
of this genus; any river-mussel, 
uniocular (u-ui-ok'u-liir), n. [< L. wins, one, 
+ ocitlus, cyo, 4- -nr3‘.] Monocular: opposed 
to binocular. I.ancct, No. 3487, p. 141G. 
Uniola (u-m'o-lji), n. [NL. (Linnouis, 1737), 
< LL. uniola, nii unknown plant, < itnio, unity: 
see union.'] A genus of pusses, of tlio tribo 
J'cshiccic and subtribo L.’ufcstuce.r. it is charac- 
terised by an elongated or ample panicle of broad and flat 



x, I'melit l.Ut/eh.j (Spike gr.tss) ; e, panicle: iT.spikelet; ^.floret, 
showing the lloncring glume, Ihe palet, the single stamen, and tlie 
pistil. 

two-edged spikelcts, encli with tlie three to six lower 
glumes empty. There nre f> species, nil North American, 
one ( U . pameulata) extending Into Central and South 
America. U. racemi flora of tlie West Indies differs in its 
minute spikelets. The others arc tall erect grasses grow- 
ing in tufts from strong creeping rootstocks. Tlie leaves 
are broad and flat, or convolute: the panicle loose or 
dense, or, In U. y radii*, contracted and wand-like, nml in 
racemiflora forming one-sided spikes. In V. panicu- 
lata, a tall species reaching S feet, nml U. latifolia, a short- 
er plant witli drooping long-pedicelled flowers, the spike- 
lets reach an unusually large size, sometimes 2 inches long 
and with SO flowers. 17. latifolia and U. gracilis are pas- 
ture-grasses ; 17. paniculata is valuable from its binding 
sea-sands. See spike-gra^s. 

union (u'nyon), h.mhI a. [< F. union = Sp. union 
= Pg. uniao = It. unione , < LL. nnio(n-) t f., one- 
ness, unity, the number one, a uniting, union, 
L. unio(n‘) t m., a single largo pearl, a single 
onion (>ult.E. onion), < units'^ one: s ooonc. Cf. 
unite, etc.]_ I. v. 1. Tlie act of joining two 
or more tilings into one, and thus forming a 
compound body or a mixture; the state of be- 
ing united; junction; coalition; combination: 
as, tho union of soul and body. 

So we grew together, 

Like to a double cherry, seeming parted, 

But yet an union in partition. 

Shak., M, N. D., iff. 2. 210, 
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In the temper of Bacon . , . there was a singular union 
of nudacity anil sobriety. Macaulay , Lord Bacon. 

2. In amit., and lot.: (a) The state of 
close and immediate connection of parts, or- 
pins, or tissues, especially of like parts, or the 
process of becoming so united ; a growing to- 
gether or its result, as in the different cases of 
symphysis, synostosis, synchrondrosis, ankylo- 
sis, continence, concrescence, coalescence, con- 
jugation, anastomosis, syzygy, zygosis, and the 
like. See the distinctive words. (1) The con- 
nection of two or several individuals in a com- 
pound organism, as of several zoiiids in a zo- 
antliodcme. — 3. Matrimony; the matrimonial 
relation, married state, or conjugal bond. — 4. 
Concord; agreement and conjunction of mind, 
will, affections, or interest; harmony. 

Lay a f 0 :: n I t i !.) 1 ) for a blessed Union among our selves, 
which would frustrate tile gicat design of our enemies 
upon us. StilUngjicct, Sermons, II. vi. 

Nov, when a mutual Flame you have reveal’d, 

And the dtar Union of our Souls is seal’d. 

Congreve, To Cynthia. 

Self-love and social at her birth began ; 

Union the bond of all things, and of man. 

Pope, Essay on Sian, iii. I4f*. 

5. That which is united or made into one: 
something formed by a combination of various 
parts or individual things or persons; an ag- 
gregate of united parts; a coalition; a edm- 
biuation; a confederation; a league. 

. An amalgamation of the Christian religious unions was 
effected with the sacrificial societies of the pagans. 

English Gilds (E. E. T. S.), p. lwiii. 
(a) A confederacy of two or mpre nations or of the various 
states of a nation : in this sense the United States of 
America i3 sometimes called by way of preeminence “The 
Union.” ( b ) In England and Ireland, two or more parishes 
consolidated into one for the better administration of the 
poor-law s. It is in the discretion of the Local Government 
Board to consolidate any two or more parches into one 
union undtr a single board of guardians elected by the 
owners and ratepayers of the component parishes. Each 
union has a common workhouse, and all the cost of the re- 
lief of the poor ri charged upon the common fund, (c) 
Two or more parishes or contiguous benctlces consolidated 
into one for ecclesiastical purposes, (d) An association of 
independent churches, generally either Congregational or 
Baptist, for the purpose of promoting mutual fellowship 
and cooperation m Christian work. It differs from most 
ecclesiastical bodies in possessing no authority o\er the 
churches which unite in it. (e) A permanent combination 
among workmen engaged in the same occupation or trade. 
See trade-union. 

[In old days) if here and there a clergyman, a profes- 
sional man, a politician, or a writer, ventured to raise a 
voice on bc-half of the Unions, he was assailed with a 
storm of ridicule and abuse. 

Nineteenth Century, XXVI. 722. 

6. A union workhouse; a workhouse erected 
and maintained at the joint expense of parishes 
which have been formed into a union : in Scot- 
land called a combination j)OorJiousc. 

The poor old people that they brick up in the Unions. 

Dickens, Our Mutual Friend, II. 2G4. 

7. That pnrt of a flag which occupies the upper 
corner next the staff when it is distinguished 
from the rest in color or pattern, as in the flag 
of the United States, where it is blue with 
white stars, or in the flag of Great Britain; 
the jack. V.'ben the flag is hoisted on the staff with the 
union below, it is considered a signal of distress. See 
union down, below. 

8. A flag showing the union only. See union 
flay and union jack, below. — 9. A joint, "crew, 
or other connection uniting parts oi machinery, 
nr the like; a kind of coupling for connecting 
tubes together. — 10. A textile fabric of several 
materials, or of different kinds of thread. 

Then we had an Irish linen, an imitation, you know’, a 
kind of U ninn, w liicli we call double twist. It is made, I 
believe, in Manchester, and is a mixture of linen and 
cotton. Mayhexc, London Labour and London Boor, 1. 420. 

11. A shallow vat or tray in which partly fer- 
mented beer is kept to complete its fermenta- 
tion or to cleanse itself. — 12f. A large fine 
pearl. 

In the enp an union shall be throw’, 

Richer than that which four successive kings 
In Denmark’s crown have worn. 

Shak., Hamlet, v. 2. 283. 

Sighelmus bishop of Schirbnrne . . . trauailod thorough 
India, anil returning home brought with him many strange 
and precious unions and costly spyces. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, II. 5. 

Pliny says that the name unio was an invention of the 
fine gentlemen of Rome, to denote only such pearls ns 
could not be matched. Nares. 

Act of Union, the name by which several statutes or- 
ganising the kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland are 
known, (a) A statute of 1535 -G, enacting tlie~ political 
union of Wales to England. ( b ) A statute of 170(5, unit- 
ing the kingdoms of England and Scotland on and after 
May 1st, 1707. (<j) A statute of 1800, which united the king- 
domsof GrcatBritaln and Ireland on and after January 1st, 
7801.— Apperceptive union. See apperceptive.— Bony 
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union, in surg., the knitting of a fracture by callus : op- 
posed to ligamentous union . — Customs union. See cus- 
toms-union and Zollverein. — Evangelical, Lypo static, 
Latin, liberal union. See the adjectives. — liberties’ 
Union Act. See liberty.— Union Assessment Acts. 
See assessment.— Union by first intention, in surg., the 
healing of a wound without suppuration. — Union by sec- 
ond intention, in surg., the healing of a 'wound by granu- 
lation after suppuration. — Union churches, a body of 
Protestant evangelical Christians organized in its pres- 
ent form about 1863. It recognizes no creed except alle- 
giance to the Bible, no test of membership except charac- 
ter, and no ecclesiastical authority superior to that of 
membership in the local church. Its membership is 
mainly confined to the Western States in the United 
States. — Union down, said of a flag displaying the 
union at the bottom instead of in its normal position at 
the top. A flag hoisted in this position forms a signal of 
distress. — Union flag, the union jack, or national flag of 
the United Kingdom. The national flag of England was 
the bannerof St. George (heraldically described as argent, 
a cross gules), and soon after the union of the crowi)3 this 
was united with the Scottish national flag, or banner of St. 
Andrew’ (in the language of heraldry, azure, a saltier ar- 
gent), thus forming the first union flag. On the legislative 
union w ith Scotland in 1707 a new design for the national 
or union flag was adopted, described m heraldic terms as 
azure, a saltier argent surmounted by a cross gules fimbri- 
ated or edged of tho second. On the union with Ireland 
thj red cross or saltier of St. Patrick was introduced, and 
ns thus modified the flag now exists.— Union jack, the 
national ensign of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, formed by the union of the cross of St. George 
(r»-d on a white ground), the diagonal cross or saltier of 
•St. \ndrew (white on a blue ground), and the diagonal 
cross or saltier of St. Patrick (red on a white ground). — 
Universal Postal Union. Scc^oxfflf. = Svn. 1-3. Union, 
Unity, Junction, Connection. Union is the act of bring- 
ing two or more together so as to make but one: as, tlie 
union of the Mississippi and the Missouri ; union in mar- 
riage ; or it is the state resulting, or the product of the act : 
as, the American Union. Unity is only the state of oneness, 
whether there has or has not been previous distinctness : 
as, the unity of God, the unity of faitli, unity of feeling, in- 
terest, labor. Junction expresses not simply collocation, 
but a real and physical bringing into one. Union and 
junction differ from connection in that the last does not 
necessarily imply contact : there may be connection be- 
tween houses by a portico or walk. It is literal to speak 
of the connection, and figurative to speak of the union, of 
England and America by a telegraphic cable. 

II. a. 0£ or pertaining to a union or to tho 
Union (seel., 5 («)); infavor of the Union; as, 
the Union party; Union principles; Union sym- 
pathies — Union Labor party, in U. S. politic*, a polit- 
leal party formed in 18S7, which drew support from the 
Greenbackers, farmers’ organizations, Knights of Labor, 
etc. It nominated a candidate for President of the United 
States in 1SS3.— Union man. (n) In the United States, 
in the period of the civil war, an opponent of secession and 
upholder of the federal cause. (5) A member of a trade- 
union.— Union party, a party which favors the formation 
or preservation of a union ; specifically, the Constitutional 
Union party. See constitutional. 

Unionacea (ii'ni-o-na'se-ii), n. pi. [NL., < 
Unio(n-) + -acca.] A siiperfamily of integri- 
palliato isomyarian bivalve mollusks, repre- 
sented by the family Unionidse. 

unionacean (u"ni-o-na'se-an), a. and n. I. a. 
Of or pertaining to' tho Cnionacca. 

II. n. A member of tho Unionacea. 

union-bow (ii'Dyon-bo), n. A bow made of two 
or three pieces glued together, as distinguished 
from the singlc-piccc low or self-bow. Also called 
back-bow. 

union-cord (u'nyon-kord), )i. A round white 
cord inado of linen and cotton combined, used 

for stay-laces, etc. Diet, of Needlework Union- 

cord braid, n braid composed of two or more cords, usu- 
ally a worsted or moliair braid like that called Ihmia 
braid. 

unioned (u'nvond), a. [< union + -cd 2 .] Ex- 
hibiting symbols and proofs of union. [Rare.] 
Great Washington arose in view. 

And unioned flags his stately steps pursue ; 

Blest Gallia’s bands and young Columbia’s pride. 

Joel Barlow, Visions of Columbus. 

union-grass (u'nyon-griis), n. A name for 
grasses of the gemis Uniola. 

unionid (u'ni-o-nid), n. A unio; any member 
of the Unionid no. 

Unionidaa (u-ni-on'i-dfl), n. pi. [NL. , < Unio(n-) 
+ ‘idle.'} A family of bivalve mollusks, typified 
by the genus Unio, and variously limited, (at.) 
Formally applied to all fresh-water bivalves nacreous in- 
side thi shell. (5) Restricted to those with two large and 
persistent adductor muscles, anil the shell regular, with 
thick epidermis, thin nacreous layer, prominent external 



si. Right Valve of River-mussel {Monocondylaa faraffitana). 
B, River-mussel ( Unio liltorahs ), left \alve. 


ligament, and vai iable hinge (thus including the Mulelid/e 
and Myceto 2 todidie). ( c ) Further restricted to the Unioninir 
(t b ). In the narrowest sense the Unionidcr are nearly one 
thousand species, of most parts of the world, but espe- 
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daily numerous and diversified in the United States, 
where tlicj are mostly called fresh-water mussels or clams. 

unioniform (u-ni-on'i-form), a. [< NL. Unio(n-) 
+ L. forma, form.] Like a unio in shape or as- 
pect; resembling or related to the Unionidse. 
Also unionoid. 

Unioninae (u'' / ni-o-ni'ne), n. pi. [NL., < Unio(n-) 
+ -inse.] Tho leading subfamily of Unionidse , 
variously limited, (a) Including all those unios whose 
branchial orifice is confluent with the pedal, and whose 
anal siphon is little prolonged. ( b ) Restricted to such as 
have the foot compressed and securiform/(tlius conti ast- 
ing with Nycctopodidic) : same as Unionid m (c). 

unionine (u'ni-o-nin), a. Of or pertaining to 
the Unioninse; unioniform in a narrow sense. 

Unionism (u'nyon-izm), r. [< union + 1. 

The principle of uniting or combining; specifi- 
cally, trade-unionism. 

I apprehend that the notion which lies at the bottom of 
Unionism is this : that a man is bouud to think not only 
of himself, but of his fellow- workmen. 

Jevons, Social Reform, p. 115. 

2. Attachment or loyalty to the principle of 
union, or to some particular union; specifical- 
ly, attachment or loyalty to the federal union 
known as the United States of America, and 
opposition to its rupture, as by the secession 
of the Southern States in 1861-5. 

Mr. Seward had an abiding faith in the Unionism and 
latent loyrdty of Virginia and the border States. 

The Century, XXXV. G09. 

3. In British politics, the principles or senti- 
ments of the Unionists. 

unionist (u'nyon-ist), ?i. and a. [< union + 
-ist. ] I . n. 1. One who promotes or advocates 
union. — 2. A member of a trade-union; a trade- 
unionist. Jevons, Social Reform, p. 109. — 3. 
One who during the American civil war took 
the side of the national government. 

At the same station, we met General Shriver of Fred- 
erick, a most loyal Unionist. 

O. IT. Holmes, Old Vol. of Life, p. 25. 

4. [cap.] In British politics , one who is opposed 
to the dissolution or rupture of the legislative 
union existing between Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and especially to tbe separatist principles 
and tendencies of those who desire to establish 
homo rule in Ireland: a name applied to the 
Conservatives and Liberal-Unionists. 

XI. a. 1. Of or pertaining to a union or to 
unionism; promoting or advocating union: as, 
a unionist movement; a unionist party. 

Their [the workmen’s] low standard of work, determined 
by the unionist principle that the better workers must 
not discredit the worse by exceeding them in efficiency. 

H. Spencer, Data of Ethics, p» 211. 
2. Specifically, during tho civil war in the 
United States, of or pertaining to the Union 
party or cause. 

unionistic (u-nyo-nis'tik), a. [(unionist 4- -tc.] 
Pertaining to unionism or unionists; relating 
to or promoting union. 

The various phases of a unionistic movement. 

P. Schaff, Hist. Christ. Ch., I. §22. 

unionite (u'ni -o-nit), «. [< NL. Unionites, < 

Unio(n-), q. v.] A fossil unio, or some similar 
shell. 

union-joint (u'nyon-joint), n. A pipe-coupling; 
a union. E. JI. Knight. 

unionoid (u'ni-o-noid), a. and n. [< Unio(n-) 
+ -oid.} I, a. Same as unioniform. 

II. n. Same as unionid. 

union-pump (u'nyon-pump), n . A pump com- 
bined in the same frame with an engine. E. 
H. Knight. 

union-room (u'nyon-rom), n. The room in a 
brewery in which’ the unions for partly fer- 
mented beer stand together, and from which 
the beer is racked off. 

The union-room [Allsop’s] contains 1,424 unions, which 
can cleanse 230,000 gallons at one time. Bickei dyke. 

uniovulate (u-ni-6'vu-lat), a. [< L. units, one, 
4- NL. ovulum, ovule : see ovule.} Having but 
one ovule. 

unipara (u-nip'a-rTi), n. A woman who has 
borne one child. 

uniparous (u-nip'a-rus), a. [< L. unus, one, 
+ parcrc, bring forth, bear, + -ohs.] 1. Pro- 
ducing one at a birth: as, uniparous animals. 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err. — 2. In hot., having 
but one axis or branch : as, a uniparous cyme. 

unipartite (u-ni-par'tit), a. [< L. units, one, 4- 
partitas, parted: see partite?] Not separated 
into parts. 

In the tlieoiy of the single system the conceptions 
ami Minbullsm lire to a large extent arithmetical, and are 
based upon the properties of single integral numbers and 
their paititions mto single integral parts. In this sense 
the former tin on may be regarded as being unipartite. 

Nature, XLI. 380. 
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Unipartite curve, a curve whose real part forms one 
continuous whole (it being understood that a passage 
through infinity does not constitute a severing of the 
curve). 

uniped (u'ni-ped), a. and n. [< L. units, one, 
+ pcs (pcd-), foot.] L a. Having only ono 
foot.. 

II. 11 . Ono who or that which is one-footed. 
Compare monopodc. . [Rare.] 

One of the best gymnasts in Chicago is a person with a 
’ wooden leg, which lie takes olf at the beginning of oper- 
ations, thus economizing weight and stowage, and per- 
forming feats impossible except to unipeds. 

IT. Math eics, Getting on in the World, p. 191. 

Unipeltatat ( iVni-p el-t a ' t i i) , «. pi. [NL. (La- 
troille), neut. pi. of 'unijicltatiis: see unipcltatc .] 
In Crustacea , a division of stomatopods, con- 
taining adult forms of mantis-shrimps: distin- 
guished from Bipcltata. Seo Squillct. 
unipeltate (u-ni-pol'tat), a. and n. [< L. units, 
one, + qielta, a light shield: seo peltate.'] I. a. 
Having a carapaco of one piece, as a crusta- 
cean; not bipeltate, like a glass-erah; storaa- 
topodous, as a mantis-shrimp. 

II. w. A member of the TJnipcltata. Seo 
SquilUilte. 

unipersonal (u-ni-p6r'son-al), a . [< L. mi us, 
ono, + persona , person: see personal."] 1. Hav- 
ing but one person ; existing in ono person : said 
of the Deit}\ — 2. In gram., used only in ono 
person : cliiofly noting verbs used only in tlio 
third porson singular ; impersonal, 
unipersonalist (u-ni-p£r'son-al-ist), n. [< uni- 
personal + -ist,] Ono who believes thero is 
but ono person in the Deity, 
unipersonality (u-ni-pCr-so-nnl'i-ti), v. [< uni- 
pcrsonal + -if//.] Existence in one person only, 
unipetalous (u-ni-pot'a-lus), a. [< L. unus, 
one, + NL. petahnn, petal: see petal."] Having 
hut ono petal. 

Such a corolla [consisting of one petal on account of 
abortion of the others] is unipctalous, n term quite dis- 
tinct from monopetalous. Ennjc. Ilrxt IV. 132. 

nniphonous (fi'ni-fo-mis), a. [< L. miiiw, one, 
+ Gr. a sound.] Having or giving out 
only ono sound; monophonic. [Rnre.] 

That uniphonott * instrument the drum. 

IWjfmt'rurfrr /frr., Nov., 1832. ( Knajc . Diet.) 

uniplanar (u-ni-pliVnjir), a. [< L. unus, one, + 
planum , plane.] Lying in ono plane. 

The first three chapters of the nork deal with the usual 
problems of hydrodynamics, being occupied principally 
with those in which the motion is uniplanar or can be 
expressed by two co-ordinates. 

The Academy, April 11, 1S91, p. 319. 

Uniplanar dyadic. See dyadic. — Uniplanar node, a 
degenerate form of a node or conical j»olnt on a surface, 
where the cone degenerates Into two coincident planes: 
same as vnode. 

imiplicate (u-nip'li-kfit), a. [< L. unus, ono, + 
plicatus, pp. of plicare, fold: sco pliratc.] Once 
folded ; having or forming a single fold. Com- 
pare duplicate , triplicate, quadruplicate. 
unipolar (u-ni-poMiir), a. [< L. units, one, + 
polus, polo : seo polar.] 1 . Exhibiting ono kind 
of polarity. 

The so-called “unipofar” Induction supposed to l»e 
due to the rotation of the earth, which behaves like a 
gigantic magnet. P. G. Tail, Kncyc. Brit., XXIII. 330. 

2. In biol., having n single polo, ns a nerve-cell 
ora reto: correlated with bipolar, multipolar , 

If the rete remains broken up, then it is known as a 
diffuse, wii polar, or inonocentric rete nilmhllo. 

Geycnbaur, Comp. Anat. (trails.), p. 397. 
Unipolar conduction. Same as irreciprocal conduction 
(which see, under irreciprocal ). — Unipolar dynamo, a 
dynamo in which nn electromotive force Is Induced in a 
conductor by causing it to revolve round one pole of a 
magnet. 

unipolarity (irini-po-lnr # j-ti),u. [< unipolar + 
-ity.] Tho character of being unipolar. 

We do not believe that Ohm ever observed the phenom- 
enon of unipolartty In strong sulphuric nc!d with elec- 
troties of platinum or gold due to a transition resistance. 

Philo*. May., XXVI. 129. 

uniporous (ii-nip'o-rus), a. [< L. unus, one, + 
poms , poreO Having one pore. 

Wood-cells elsewhere called disclgerotis tissue, and to 
which I applied the terms uniporon* and nmttiporous. 

Daicson, Geol. Hist, of Plants, p. ICO. 

unique (u-nek'), a. and». [<F. unique Pg. 
It. unico, < L. unicus , one, only, single, < units , 
one.] I, a. 1. Only; single. 

Do I mention those seeming inconsistencies to smile nt 
or upbraid my unique cousin? Lamb, My delations. 

2. Having no like or equal; unmatched; sole; 
unequaled ; single in its kind or excellence : of- 
ten used relatively, and then signifying rare, 
unusual. 

That which gives to the Jews their unique position 
among tho nations Is what wc are accustomed to regard 
os their Sacred History. Spectator, No. 3035, p. 1150. 
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II. ». A unique thing; a thing unparalleled 
or sole of its kind. 

Sir Charles Mordant's gold medal, mean as it is in work* 
mnnsliip, is extremely curious, and may be termed an U me, 
being the only one of tho kind that lms come to our know, 
ledge. Archevoloyia (1774), III. 374. 

IVhcre is the master who could have instructed Frank- 
lin, or Washington, or Bacon, or Newton? Every great 
man is n unique. Emerson, Self-reliance. 

uniquely (u-nek'li), adr. In a unique manner; 
so as to ho unique. 

uniqueness (u-nok'ncs), If. Tho stato or char- 
actor of being unique. 

uniquity (u-no'kwi-ti), «. [Irreg. < unique + 
-ity.] Uniqueness" [Rare.] 

Uniquity will make them valued more. 

11. Walpole, Letters, iv. 477 (1789). (Davies.) 

uniradiate (u-ni-ra'di-at), a. [< L. units, one, 
+ radius, ray : see radiate.] Having only one 
ray, arm, or process; monactinal. 

Uniradiated (ft-ni-m'di-ii-ted), a. Same ns 
uniradiate. 

uniramose (u-ni-rii'mos), a. Same as ttnira- 
f nous. Micros. Sci., XXX. 109. 

uniramous (u-ni-rn'mus), a. [< L. units, one, 
+ ramus, branch: seo ramus.] Having hut 
ono ramus or branch. Soo biramous. Eitcyc. 
Brit., VI. 052. 

unisepalous (u-ni-scp'n-ltis), a. [< L. units, 
ono, + NL. sepahtm, sepal: seo sepal."} Hav- 
ing but ono sepal. 

uniseptate (ii-iii-sep'tiit), a. [< L. unus, one, 
+ septum, partition: seo septate.} In coot, and 
lot., having only one seplum or partition. 

uniserial (u-ni-se'ri-nl), a. [< L. unus, one, + 
scries, series: seo serial.} 1. Set in ono row 
or series; one-rnnked ; unifnrious. Encyc.Prit., 
XXII. 190. — 2, Beset with ono rank, row, or 
series of things. 

uniserially (u-ui-so'ri-nl-i), adr. So ns to bo 
unisorial; in one scries. 

uniseriate (ii-ni-se'ri-iit), a. [< L. units, one, 
+ series, scries: see seriate.} Same ns ttnisc- 
rial. 

uniseriately (6-ni-sP'ri-nt-li), adr. Samo ns 
uniserially. 

Uniserrate (u-ni-ser'ut), a. [< L. uni is, one, 
+ strra, saw: see serrate.} Having one row 
of teeth or serrations; uniserially serrate. 

uniserrulate (u-ni-scr'ii-lat), a. [< L. units, 
one, + serruta, dim. of serra, saw: see serru- 
late.} Having one row of small serrations; 
uniserially serrulate. 

unisexual (ii-iii-sek'su-nl), a. [< L. units, one, 
+ srxns, sex : see sexual.} 1. Of one sex— -that 
is, having tlio two sexes developed in different 
individuals. [Rare.] — 2. For or consisting of 
a single sex. [Rare.] 

One final provincialism of tlio mtml there h, which n 
unisexual college certainly never would have ntiy power 
to eradicate. ... It Is l tie provtucInttMn of the cxclu- 
eh cty ecx point of view Itself. The Century, XXXII. 32G. 

3. Specifically, in entom., having only female in- 
dividuals: noting the agamic broods of Apltidi- 
thc and some other insects which, during cer- 
tain parts of the year, continue to propagate tlio 
species without nnv males. Sco parthenogcnc- 
sis. — 4. In lot., said of a flower containing the 
organs of but one sex, stamens or pistil, lmt 
not both; diclinous: opposed to bisexual or her- 
maphrodite; monoecious or dioecious. It is also 
applicable to an inflorescence or a plant witli 
such flowers only. 

unisexuality (ii-ni-sek-su-nl'j-ti), n. [< uni- 
sexual + -ily.} Tho stato or elinracter of being 
unisexual, or of having hut ono sex, as a male 
or femalo individual: tho opposite of herniajih- 
rodilism. 

There is Fomo reason to suspect that liermapbrodism 
was the primitive condition of the sexuul nppnratus, and 
tlmt unincxuality is the result of the abortion of the or- 
gans of the other sex in males and females respectively. 

Huxley, Anat, Invert, p. G7. 

unisexually (ii-ni-sek'sii-nl-i), adr. So ns to bo 
of either sex, but not of both sexes, in one in- 
dividual: as, animals iniiscxueilly dovelopeil. 

unisilicate (ii-ni-sil'i-kiit), n. [< L. nuns, one, 
-4- E. silicate.] A salt of orthosilicic acid 
(n^SiO.i): so called because tho ratio of oxy- 
gen atoms combined with tho base to those 
combined witli the silicon is 1 : 1. This is illus- 
trated by zinc unisilicnte, willemitc, which lias 
tlio formula ZiinSiO.t or 2ZuO.SiO;>. 

unisolated (un-Is'o-lii-ted), a. Not isolated or 
separated; undistinguished or unilistinguisb- 
able. 

The unisoiated hyoid muscles of the frog. 

Jour. lloy. Mioros. Soc., 2d ser., VI. 47. 
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unison (u'ni-son or -zon), a. and h. [I. a. Also 
unisonous, q. v. ; = Sp. unisono = Pg. miisono, 

< ML. unisonus, having one sound, < L. unus, ono, 
+ sonus, sound: see sound 5 . II. it. Early mod. . 
E. nnisonne, < F. unisson = Sp. unison — It. uni- 
sono, unison, concord of sounds: from the adj.] 

1. a. 1. Soimding alone; unisonous. 

All sounds on fret by string or golden wire, 
Temper’d soft tunings, intermix’d with voice, 

Choral or unison. Milton, P. L., vii, 599. 

2. In music, sounded simultaneously; specifi- 
cally, noting two or more voice-parts that are 
coincident in pitch, or a passage or effect thus 
produced.— Unison string, in musical instruments witli 
strings, a string tuned in unison with another string, and 
intended to bo sounded witli it. In the pianoforte most 
of tlio tones are produced from pairs or triplets of strings 
thus tuned. Such strings are commonly called unisons. 

II. ii. 1. In music: (a) The interval, melodic 
or harmonic, between any tone and a tone of ex- 
actly tho samo pitch; a perfect prime, acous- 
tically represented by the ratio 1:1. The term 
is also used as a synonym of prime (as, an aug- 
mented unison), though this is objectionable, 
(i) Tho interval of tho octavo, especially when 
occurring between raalo and female voices, or 
between higher and lower instruments of tho 
samo clnss. — 2. Tho stato of sounding at the 
samo pitch — that is, of being at the interval of 
a unison. 

“But lie wants a shoe, poor creature!” Eald Obadiah. 
“Poor creature ! ” said iny uncle Toby, vibrating the note 
back again, like a string in unison. 

Stcrvc, Tristram Shandj’, V. II. 

3. A singlo unvaried tone; a monotone. Pope. 
— 4. Samo ns unison siring. — 5. Accordance; 
agreement; harmony; concord. 

Ho chants tils rrophetie song In exact unison with their 
designs. Durke, Itev. in France, xvi. 

I had tlic good fortune to act in perfect unison with my 
colleague. D. Webster, Speech, Boston, June 5, 1823. 

unisonal (u'ni-so-nnl), a. [< unison + -a/.] Be- 
ing in unison; nnisonant. 

Wo missed . . . the magnificent body of tone in the 
broad unisonal passages in the finale. 

Athenaeum, No. 30S2, p. 078. 

unisonally (u'ni-so-nnl-i), adr. In a unisonal 
manner; in unison. 

Tenors ami basses hurst in unisonally. 

Church Times, March 4, 1557. (Encyc. Diet.) 

unisonance (u'ni-so-nnns), «. [= Sp. Pg. uni- 
sonancia; ns unisonan(t) + -cc.] Accordance 
of sounds; unison. 

unisonant (u'ni-so-nant), (7. [=OF. unisoniiant, 

< L. units, one, + sonan(t-)s, ppr. of sonare, 
sound; cf. unison.] Being in unison; having 
the same degree of gravity or ncuteness. 

Whether tlio order of those sounds was ascending, do- 
Eceudingv or um'sonnnt. 

Lambillotte, tr. In N. and Q., 7th ser., VII. 101. 

unisonous (u'ni-so-nus), a. [< ML. unisonus, 
having one sound: sco unison.] 1. Being in 
unison : said of two or more sounds having the 
same pitch; unisonant. Grore, Diet. Music, II. 
7C3. — 2. Soimding alone; without harmony. 

These apt notes were about forty tunes, of one part 
only, and in one unisonou * key. 

T. Warton, Hist. Eng. Poetry, III. 171. 

unispiral (fi-ni-spi'ral), a . In hot., having a sin- 
glo sniral, as tho elaters of certain liverworts. 

unisulcate (u-ni-sul'kfit), a. In bot. and zoo!., 
having a single groove or furrow; one-grooved. 

unit (u'nil), 7?. [Formerly unite, a later form of 
unity: seo unity?] 1. A single thing or person, 
opposed to a plurality; also, any group regard- 
ed ns individual in a plurality of similar groups; 
any ono of tho individuals or similar groups 
into which a complex wliolo may be analyzed. 

"When first, nmid the general discredit of the experiment 
tried by Lord CormvalliB in Bengal proper, the Indian 
administrators of fifty or sixty years since began to rec- 
ognize tho villnge community as the true proprietary 
unit of the country, they lmd very soon to face the prob- 
lem of rent. Maine, Villnge Communities, p. 182. 

Tlio fnmily is tho Integral and formative unit of the 
nation. E. Mutfvrd, The Nation, xii. 

The elementary tissues, particularly trnclieary, sieve, 
fibrous, and parenchymatous tissues, arc to be considered 
ns tho tmto, and the term ribro-vn3cular Bundle as little 
more than a convenient expression of the usual condition 
of aggregation of these unit*. Pcsscy, Botany, p. 107. 

These columns are not fighting units nt all, but supply- 
units, and mny be classed x\ith commissariat trains and 
services of like nature. Forlniyhlly Ilev., N. S., XLI. S03. 

2. Any standard quantity by tho repetition and 
subdivision of which any other quantity of the 
samo kind is measured. The unit of abstract arith- 
metic, called unity, is represented by the numeral 1. The 
system of units recommended by a committee of tho 
British Association for scientific calculations, and known 
as tho C. G. S. system (abbreviation of ccntimcter-gram- 
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second system), adopts tlie centimeter as the unit of length, 
the yram as the unit of mass, and the second as the unit 
of time. In this system the unit of area is the square 
centimeter, the unit of volume is the cubic centimeter, and 
the unit of velocity is a velocity of a centimeter per sec- 
ond. The unit of momentum is the momentum of a gram 
moving with a velocity of a centimeter per second. The 
unit-force is that force which acting on a gram for one 
second generates a velocity of a centimeter per second. 
This force is called a dyne. The unit of work is the work 
done by the force of a dyne working through a distance of 
a centimeter. This is called an era. Sometimes used at- 
tributively. 

The ordinary smallest measure we have of either [ex- 
tension or duration] is looked on as an unit in number, 
when the mind by division would 1 educe them into less 
fractions. Locke , Human Understanding, II. xv. 9. 

For purposes of accuracy it must always he remembered 
that the pound, the gramme, Arc., are, stiictlv speaking, 
units of mass. J. D. Everett, Units and Pbj s. Const., p. 23. 

The unit of magnetic moment is the moment of a mag- 
net of unit length the strength of whose poles is equal to 
unity, or generally of any magnet the product of whose 
strength into its length is equal to unity. 

J. E. II. Gordon, Elect*, and Mag., 1. 154. 
Absolute unit, a unit of an absolute system of measure- 
ment based entirely on arbitrary units of mass, length, and 
time ; sometimes, but quite incorrectly, used as thes>no- 
nyra of a unit of the C. G. S. system, which is only a spe- 
cial system of absolute units.— Abstract unit, the unit 
of numeration; the number represented by 1.— Alternate 
units. Same as Hankrt's numbers (which see, under 
number).— B. A. unit of resistance. See ohm.— Con- 
crete or denominate unit, a unit of some definite kind, 
as a yard, a second, a dollar, a Fahrenheit degree, \>tc. 
—Decimal units, duodecimal units, units in scales 
of numbers increasing or decreasing by ten or twelve.— 
Electrical units. See electrostatic. — Electromagnetic 
units. See electromagnetic.— Electrostatic units of 
electricity. See electrostatic. — Fundamental units. 
See fundamental. — Magnetic unit, a unit of electrical or 
magnetic quantity, founded on the forces which acton con- 
ductors conveying currents, oron magnets, in a magnetic 
field. See electromagnetic units, under electromagnetic . — 
Monetary unit. See monet ary.— Neural units. See 
neural. — Siemens’s unit [named after the electrician 
Sinnens], a unit formerly employed in measuring the elec- 
tric resistance of a conductor: it is the resistance of a col- 
umn of pure mercury 1 square millimeter in section ami 
1 meter long; it is a little less than an ohm.— Thermal 
Unit, a unit adopted for measuring and comparing quan- 
tities of licat. In the English system of measures the gen- 
erally accepted thermal unit is the pound-degree, or the 
amount of licat required to raise a pound of water f i om the 
temperature 5n*F. to 51* F. (Tait). In the metric system 
the unit of heat is the calory— that is, the amount neces- 
sary to rahe a kilogram of water from 0* to I s centigrade; 
or the small calory, the heat needed to raise the tempera- 
ture of a pram of water the same amount. — Unit angle, 
in circular measure, same a3 radian.— Unit field. See 
field.— Unit Jar, an instrument of various forms devised 
for measuring definite quantities of electricity.— Unit 
magnetic pole, a pole which repels a like pole at a unit 
distance with unit force — that is, one dyne.— Unit of ca- 
pacity of a conductor, the farad.— Unit of electrical 
resistance, the resistance of a conductor through which a 
current of unit strength is maintained by unit electro- 
motive force.— Unit Of electric potential, the difference 
of potential between the ends of a straight conductor, of 
unit length, when it is moved with unit velocity in a di- 
rection at right angles to lines of force and its own length 
in a magnetic field of unit intensity. — Unit of force, the 
dyne or the poundal. See def. 2.— Unit of beat. See 
thermal unit . — Unit of illumination. See candle-power. 
—Unit Of length, a length in multiples of which other 
lengths are defined.— Unit of measure, a certain conven- 
tional dimension or magnitude assumed as a standard by 
which other dimensions or magnitudes of the same kind 
are to be measured, as a foot, a gallon, an ounce, a pound, 
an hour, and the like. Sec measure , weight. — Unit of 
measurement, a quantity used as the consequent of a 
ratio for defining other quantities.— Unit of output, a 
unit by which the rate of working or the activity in an 
electric circuit i? measured. The British Board of Trade 
unit of output is 1,000 watts.— Unit of photometry. See 
photometric standard, under photometric. — Unit of re- 
sistance. See resistance, 3, and ohm.— Unit of self-in- 
ductlon, in elect., in any system of units, the saniv, as the 
unit of length employed in the basis of the system. For 
the practical unit of induction in the centimcter-gram- 
second system, an earth quadrant, or a length equal to 109 
centimeters, lias been proposed. This unit has been called 
see ohm, which has been replaced by henry . — Unit Of tale, 
a number of things, generally of a particular kind, recog- 
nized as a unit, as a dozen, a score, a sum of nails, a lac of 
rupees, etc.— Unit pole. See pole?.— Unit prism, in crys- 
tal. See prism, 3.— Unit pyramid, in crystal. See pyra- 
mid, 3.— Unit rule, in If. S. politics, a rule sometimes 
adopted providing that in a national nominating conven- 
tion the votes of the entire delegation from each State shall 
he cast in a body for the candidate preferred by the major- 
ity of the delegation, the wishes of the minority being dis- 
regarded. 

imitable (u-ni'ta-bl), a. [< unite + -able.'] 
Capable of being united; capable of union by 
growth or otherwise. Also spelled unitcablc. 
unital (u'ni-tal), a. [< unit + -al.] Of or per- 
taining to a unit; unitary. [Rare.] 

In nature there is a great, unital , continuous . . . devel- 
opment. Littcll’s Living Age, No. 2071, March 1,1884, p. 515. 

Unitarian (ii-m-ta'ri-an), a. and n. [As unitary 
+ -an.] I. a. 1. Of or relating to a unit or 
unity, or to one thing or plan or party; unitary. 

It [division of powers] forms the essential distinction 
between a federal system such as that of America or 
Switzerland, and a Unitarian system of government such 
as that which exists In England or Russia. 

A. V. Dicey, Law of the Constitution, p. 142. 
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These two theories, the one duallstic, the other Uni- 
tarian, strangely foreshadow the discoveries of modern 
dynamics. Encyc. Brit., I. 460. 

2. [cap.] Of or pertaining to the Unitarians or 
their doctrines — Unitarian Church. See II., l. 

II. n. 1 . [cap.] One who maintains the uniper- 
sonality of the Deity; one -who denies the doc- 
trine of the Trinity ; specifically, a member of 
a Christian body founded upon tlie doctrine of 
unipersonality. The churches of the Unitarian body 
arc congregational in government, and independent of one 
another. They possess no common symbol of doctrine, ami 
differ w idely among themselves. They may be divided into 
two schools of thought, though there is no sharply defined 
line between them. The conservative Unitarians hold doc- 
trinal views in many respects resembling those of the or- 
thodox Trinitarians, except in their denial of the triper- 
sonality of the Deity. They accept Christ as the manifes- 
tation of God in a lmman life, though they do not regard 
him as equal in character or power with the Father. They 
believe in the work of the Holy Spirit, though they do 
not generally regard him as a distinct personality. They 
believe in the Scriptures as containing a divine revela- 
tion, and in the miracles as an attestation of that revela- 
tion. They hold a doctrine of inherited depravity, but 
not in guilt, except as the result of a personal choice; to 
a doctrine of future retribution, though not generally to 
its endlessness ; to an atonement by Christ for the sins of 
mankind, but not to the expiatory theory of that atone- 
ment (see atonement) ; and to the necessity of regenera- 
tion wrought by the Spirit of God, but only with the co- 
operation of man; m what is called “irresistible grace” 
they do not believe. 'I ho doctrines of election, reproba- 
tion, foreordination, and decrees, a3 those doctrines/ are 
interpreted in the Calvinistic sjmbols, they repudiate as 
mi8criptural and irrational. The radical school of Unita- 
rians hold views not materially varyingfrom deism. They 
reverence Christ as a peculiarly holy man, with whom the 
Spirit of God abode, but in no sense other than that in 
which he abides with every truly holy man. They respect 
the Bible as a work of transcendent moral genius, but in 
no other sense inspired. They do not believe in tlie mira- 
cles, and either explain them as the product of natural 
causes or regard the accounts of them as mythical and 
traditionary. They do not accept the doctrines of atone- 
ment and regeneration, and do not employ the terms; 
and they both attribute sin to defective education, intel- 
lectual and moral, and depend upon a right education to 
redeem the world from its effects. The Unitarian move- 
ment in the United States was developed chiefly in New 
England about the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
under the lead of Dr. (Jhanning. Many of the oldest Con- 
gregational churches in New England passed under Unita- 
riaii control, and the “American Unitarian Association ” 
was formed in 1825. Outside of the denomination proper, 
Unitarian views are held by the Dicksite Friends, some 
Universalists, and by individuals in other denominations. 
See Arianl, Socinianism. 

2. A monotheist; a believer in one God, as op- 
posed to a polytheist, or a believer in many gods. 
In this sense it i3 applicable to all Christians, Jews, and 
Mohammedans, as well as deists. Fleming. [Rare.] 

3. A monist. 

The Realists or Substantialists are again divided into 
Dualists, and into Unitarians or Monists, according as 
they arc or are not contented with the testimony of con- 
sciousness to the ultimate duplicity of subject and object 
in perception. Sir IF. Hamilton, Metaphysics, xvi. 

4. One who advocates any unitary system; an 
advocate of unity; in politics, an advocate of 
centralization. 

The old men studied magic in the flowers, 

And human fortunes in astronomy, 

And an omnipotence in chemistry, 

Preferring things to names, for these were men, 
Were Unitarians of tlie united world, 

And, wheresoever their clear eye-beams fell, 

They caught the footsteps of the Same. 

Emerson, Blight. 

Unitarianism (u-ni-ta'ri-an-izra), n. [< Unita- 
rian + -ism.'] 1 . The affirmation of the unipor- 

sonality of the Deity ; the denial of the doctrine 
of tho Trinity, or (rarely) of polytheism; the 
doctrines of tho Unitarians. — 2. [7. c.] Any 
unitary system. 

Tlie principle, in short, which gives its form to our gov - 
ernment is (to use a foreign but convenient expression) 
unitarianism, or the habitual exercise of supreme legis- 
lative authority by one central power. 

A. V ’. Dicey, Law of the Constitution, p. 127. 

3. [7. c.] In philos., the doctrine that mind and 
matter are one, or that there is but one gen- 
eral kind of substance. 

Unitarianize (u-ni-ta'ri-an-iz), v.; pret. and pp. 
Unitarianizid,Dpv. Unitarianizing. [< Unitarian 
+ -izc.] To cause to conform, or to conform to 
Unitarianism. Imp. Diet . 

unitary (u'ni-ta-ri), a. [= F. unit air e = Sp. It. 
unitario , Unitarian (chiefly as a noun, a Unita- 
rian); as unit , unit-y , + -ary.] 1. Of or relat- 
ing to a unit; of the nature of a unit; not di- 
vided; entire; specifically noting in chemistry 
that system in which the molecules of all bodies 
are compared, as to their magnitude, with one 
molecule — water, for example — and all chemi- 
cal reactions are as far as possible reduced to 
one typical form of reaction, namely double de- 
composition. Watts, Diet, of Chem. — 2. Of or 
pertaining to, or characterized by, unity or uni- 
formity; also, directed at or striving for unity; 
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as, a unitary system of thought ; in politics, cen- 
tralized. 

Man loves the Universal, the Unchangeable, the Uni- 
tary. Channing, Perfect Life, p. 110. 

Had any one doubted before that the rights of human 
nature are unitary, . . . the efforts of the advocates of 
slavery . . . could not fail to sharpen his eyes. 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 173. 

We know that the separation and isolation of the dif- 
feient parts of a once unitary community must necessari- 
ly bring about a separation of its language into different 
dialects. IF. D. Whitney, Life and Grovvth of Lang., ix. 

It of course by no means follows that, because we have 
become in tlie fullest organic sense a nation, ours has be- 
come a unitary government, its federal features merged 
in a new national organization. IF. IFifson, State, § 881. 

3. In biol., monistic, as distinguished from 
dualistic. 

The tendency called unitary or monistic . . . must ul- 
timately prevail throughout philosophy. 

Haeckel, Evolution of Mali (trans.), I. 17. 

4. Pertaining to or of the nature of a unit (of 
measurement). 

A wind pressure of 1,200 pounds for the same' unitary 
distance is allowed for. Sci. Amer., N. S., LX. 304. 

5. In math., involving a root to unit power. 

Unitas Fratrum (u'ni-tas fra'trum). [NL., 

unity of brethren: L. unitas, unity; fratrum, 
gen. pi. of fra te r, brother: see brother.] The 
proper official name of the Moravian Church. 
See Moravian , n., 2. 

unitate (u'ni-tat), v. t .; pret. and pp. imitated, 
ppr. imitating. [A back-formation from imita- 
tion.] To perform the operation of unitation 
upon. 

unitate (u'ni-tat), n. [As unit + - ate L] The 
remainder given by a number after division by 
a digit. 

imitation (u-ni-ta'shon), n. [< unit 4- - ation .] 

1. Expression in terms of units; measurement 
in accordance with a system of units. — 2. The 
operation of adding to the units of a number, 
written in the Arabic notation, (10 — N) times 
the tens (where N is any number less than 10), 
(10 — N) 2 times the hundreds, etc., and repeat- 
ing the process until a digit is obtained. This 
(diminished by any multiple of N which it ex- 
ceeds) is the remainder after dividing the ori- 
ginal number by N. 

unite 1 (u-mt'), v.; pret. and pp. united , ppr. 
uniting. ' [< LL. unitu$, pp. of unirc (> It. unirc 
= Sp. Pg. unir = F. unir), make one or as one, 
join together, < L. units, one: see one^a. Cf. 
one, v., and adunation.] I. trans . 1. To com- 
bine or conjoin so as to form one; make to be 
one and to be no longer separate ; incorporate 
in one: as, to unite two kingdoms or two armies. 

Unite 

Your troops of horsemen with his bands of foot 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., iv. 1. 164. 

As thou hast united our nature to thy eternal being, 
thou mightest also unite my person to thine by the inte- 
rior adunations of love, and obedience, and conformity. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 37. 

2. To connect, conjoin, bring together, or as- 
sociate by some bond, legal or other ; join in in- 
terest, affection, fellowship, or the like ; ally ; 
link together; associate; conjoin; couple; 
combine : as, to unite families by marriage; to 
unite nations by treaty; to unite fresh adher- 
ents to a cause. 

Hymen did our hands 
Unite commutual in most sacred bands. 

Shak., Hamlet, ili. 2. 170. 

3. To make to agree or be uniform; harmo- 
nize. 

Tlie king proposed nothing more than to unite his king- 
dom in one form of worship. Clarendon, Great Rebellion. 

4. To cause to adhere ; attach ; connect to- 
gether: as, to unite bricks or stones by means 
of cement. 

The peritoneum, which is a dry body, may be united 
with the musculous flesh. , Wiseman, Surgery. 

=Syn. 1. To consolidate, amalgamate, blend, merge. 

II. intrans. 1. To become one; become com- 
bined or incorporated; be consolidated; coa- 
lesce; combine; commingle. 

Virgin Mother, hail, 

High in the love of Heaven ; yet from my loins 
Thou shalt proceed, and from thy womb the Son 
Of God Most High ; so God with man unites. 

Milton, P. L., xii. 382. 

2. To join in action; concur; act in concert. 
If you will now unite in your complaints, 

And force them with a constancy, the cardinal 
Cannot stand under them. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., iii. 2. 1. 

unite 1 ! (u-nit'), a. [< LL. unitus , pp. of unirc , 
unite: see united, u.] United; joint. Webster. 

unite 1 (u-mt'), u. [< unite 1 , v., with ref. to tho 
union of the kingdoms of England and Scot- 



unite 
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univalve 


land alluded to on tho coin in the motto “Fa- 
ciam eos in gentein unara,” ‘I will make them 
one nation’ (Ezek. xxxvii. 22).] An English 
gold coin issued by James X. and current, for 
20 shillings ; a jacobus. A gold coin of tlic snme 
name and value was issued under Charles I., when it was 
also called carolus (which see), anil under the Common- 
wealth and Chnrlcs II. 

unite-t, »■ All obsoleto spoiling of unit. 
uniteable, «. Soo vnitablc. Dr. II. More. 
united (u-ni'ted), p. a. [< tin i/e 1 + -erf 2 .] 1. 
Joinod or combinod; madoono; mado to agree; 
allied; harmonious: ns, a united household. 

Th’ united strength of all the pods above 
In vain resists th’ omnipotence of Jove. 

Pope, Iliad, 1. 734. 

[England] found it difficult to maintain a contest against 
the united navies of France and Spain. 

Mac aula tj. Lord Clive. 

2. In Horn. Cath. usage, noting those commu- 
nities tvhich have separated from Oriental 
churches and united with the Roman Catholic 
Church iu whnt it holds to be essential, but 
preserve an individual and distinctive church 
organization, acknowledging t lie stipromaey of 
the Pope, and accepting t lie doctrinal decisions 
of the Roman Catholic Church, while retaining 
to some extent their ancient liturgy, rites, dis- 
cipline. and usages — United Armenians. Sec .!r- 
jwnmn Church, under .irmrnmii.- United Brethren. 
See brut he rami Moravian.— United Brethren in Christ, 
a Christian denomination, Annlnlan in doctrine, and es- 
sential!], although not universally, Methodist In pol I tv. It 
was founded in remisjlvnnla in lStiO by Philip William 
Ottcrbcin. The government of tlio church is vested prl- 
manlj in a general conference. The chief officers of the 
church are bishops elected every four years, presiding 
elders, and pastors appointed to their charges according 
to a system of itinerancy. The denomination makes the 
mode of baptism and the practlceof f*ct -washing optlounl 
with each of Its members.— United Colonics of New 
England. See New England Confederation. under com 
federation. - United Greeks, the incmbm of those 
churches which retain, with Form* important modi Men- 
tions, the Greek liturgy and discipline, and other an- 
cient Greek usages — ils inarrlnge of the lower tlcivv, 
communion under l*oth kind*, and the me of lea\em : d 
bread in tile communion service — but are in union with 
the Homan Catholic Church. 11 icy are found third} in 
Austria-Hungary, Kussia, Italj, and Turkey. See ('mat. 
— United Irishmen, an Irish soclet} formed In itpi b> T. 
W. Tone, for the purpose of procuring pnrllninentnrv re- 
form ami the repeal of the penal Inna. It afterward be- 
came a secret soclet} with revolutlnnnr} alms, and was 
iiidiiential in causing the Irish rebellion of 171K— United 
Kingdom. See kingdom. — United Original Scccdcrs. 
See teceder. — United PrcBbytcrinn Church. See Pres- 
tmtenan.— United Provinces, the hv en prov inct s of the 
how Countries, Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, Erlc'-lnnd.Gel- 
derhind, Groningen, and Over) ssel, which In t f»7l» formed 
the Union of l treelit ami laid the foundation of the 
republic of the Netherlands.— United States, used at- 
trihuthcly. of or pertaining to the United statu of Amer- 
ica; American: as the Putted Staten army, the Patted 
Staten navy , the United State* statutes; c<d|tH|iiinllv , the 
United Stater language. The adjective Putted Staten is 
used where American may appear less exact 
Unitedly (u-ni't<ul-h), m/r. In a united tnnnm*r; 
with united or joint efforts: jointly; amicably, 
unitentacular (u'm-te»-tuk'u-lnrj, a. Having 
hut one tentacle. Amir. Sat., XXIII. .*iP7. 
uniter (fi-ni't(T), m. [< iimfcl 4* -erk] One 
who or that which unites nr forms a connec- 
tion. 

The Priest presides over the worship of the people ; is 
the Uniter of them with the Unseen Holy. Carlyle. 

uniterablet (uii-itYr-u-bl), a. That cannot bo 
renewed or repeated. 

To play away an uniternbl + life. 

Str T. liruirne, Christian Mural", ill. 5 23. 

unition (u-nish'qu), n. [< ML. uintto{n-), a 
uniting, ( LL. inure, unite: see unifd.] The 
net of uniting, or the state of being united; 
junction; union. [Rare.] 

As long as any different substance keeps olf tbc unition, 
hope not to cure the wound. lEt/rcmau, Surgerj, v. 1. 

The precise and total meaning of Christianity ... Is 
that It affirms the perfect wmfi'm of the Divine and human 
natures In Christ. II. James, Subs, and shad., p. 212. 

unitism (u'ni-tizm), «. [< unit 4- -I.vm.] Same 
us monism, 1. 

unitive (ii'iii-tiv), a. [< mwiM 4* -MY.] Hav- 
ing the power of uniting; causing or tending 
to unite; producing or promoting union; har- 
monizing. 

There is a degreo of incdltntlon eo exalted that it 
changes the very name, and Is railed contemplation ; ami 
it is in the unitire way of religion — that K it consists in 
unions and udhercnces to God. 

Jcr, Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 71. 

A unitive power. 

J. II. Newman, Development of Christ. Poet., I. 33. 
unitively (ii'ni-tiv-li), (I rlr. In u unitive or 
united manner. Cmhror/h. [Karo.] 
unitize (u'ni-tiz), r. t . ; nret. and pji. imilizcil, 
ppr. unitizing. [< unit + -ire.] To form into 


or reduce to a unit; mnko a unit of ; enuso to 
bo one. Imp. Diet. 

unity (u'ni-ti), n. ; pi. unities (-tiz). [Formerly 
also vnitic (also reduced unite, unit: see unit); 
< OF. (andF.) unite — Sp. unidail = Pg. uniiladc 
= It. unite), < L. unita(t-)s, ononoss, singleness, 
sameness, uniformity, agreement, < units, ono: 
soo one.] 1. The state or property of being 
ono; ononoss, as opposed to multiplicity; in- 
dividuality, us opposed to plurality. 

Now unity, which is defined, is In its own nature more 
apt to lie understood than multiplicity, which in some 
measuro participates of infinity. Drydcn, Life of Plutarch. 

It sufficing to tho unity of any idea that it be con- 
sidered as one repicscntntlon or picture, though mado up 
of ever so many particulars. 

LocA'c, Human Understanding, II. xxiv. 1. 

2. Organic totality; that interconnection of 
parts which constitutes a complex whole; a 
systematic wholo as distinguished from its 
constituent parts: as, tho unity of conscious- 
ness; tho unity of an artistic creation. See 
clef. 9. 

Tho simplest limnnn consciousness contains more than 
sensation, it contains n reference of sensation to objects; 
the simplest human consciousness also contains some 
conception of the unity ot all objects in one world (were 
it hut Hint it represents them all nn existing in one space 
and one time). Caird, Philos, of Kant, p. 2f)3. 

An empirical acquaintance w Itli facts i iscs to a scientific 
knowledge of facts, as soon as the mind discovers beneath 
the multiplicity of single production the unity of an 
organic system. Max Muller. 

3. Identity; aolf-samoncss; uniformity. 

If the unity of the Ego Is really illusory, if the perma- 
nent identical "I " Is not a fact but a fiction, ns Hume 
and his followers maintain, why should one part of tho 
series of feelings Into which the Ego is rrsolvid be con- 
cerned with another part of the same series, anymore 
than with any other Serbs? 

II. Sidy trick, Methods of Ethics, p. 3S0. 

We are able to s.iy that the Unity or Continuity of 
nature Is a principle or law of experience. 

H*. It. Sorley, Ethics of Naturalism, p. 2G7. 

4. Tho state of being united or combined in 
one; especially, union n«* connected parts of n 
complex whole: as, the national unity of the 
.separate states. 

England had hardly ns jet (S2T*] realised the need of 
national ttnifi/. and outdde the king's council chamber 
there can have been few who undintood the need of 
union Ik tn con Hie nations of Christendom. 

J. II. Preen, Uonq. of Eng., II. 

5. Harmony or accord in sentiments, niTectioii, 
action, etc.; concord. 

How good and how ph a«ant it is for brethren to dwell 
togi tin r In unity ! IV. cxxxlll. 1. 

Unity, s.'crecv, d< cljlou, are the qualities which mili- 
tary orrnngt inetits require. 

Macaulay, Hnllnm’s Con«t. Hist 

0. Sameness of character or effect ; agreement; 
coincidence. 


with equal propriety be disregarded in order to give the 
action probability. 

A. IE. JEard, Introd. to Eng. Dram. Lit., p. xl. 

9. In artistic creations, a combination of parts 
such as to constitute a whole or to exhibit a 
form of symmetry in style and character ; the 
quality of any work by which all the parts are 
subordinate to or promotive of one general de- 
sign or effect. 

Among the susceptibilities touched by artistic arrange- 
ments may be noticed the sense of Unity in multitude, 
arising when a great number of things arc brought un- 
der a comprehensive design, as when a row of pillars is 
crowned by a pediment 

A. Pain, Emotions and Will, p. 235, note. 

10. In law: (a) The holding of the same es- 
tate in undivided shares by two or moro; joint 
tenancy. ( b ) Tho joint possession by one per- 
son of two rights by several titles*. — 11. A 
gold coin of the reign of James I. See unite 1 . 
— Architectonic unity. See architectonic. — At unity, 
at one ; in accord or harmony. 

A character at unity with itself ... is strong by Its 
very negations. George Eliot , Mill on the Floss, v. 2. 
Formal unity. See formal.— Manchester Unity. See 
Odd. Fellow. — Material t, mathematical, numerical 
unity. Sco the adjectives.— Primitive ?fth root of 
unity. See jrrimitive . — Unity of apperception. See 
apperception. — Unity of estate, of possession, of time, 
of title. See ext ate in joint tenancy, under estate . — 
Unity of type, in Viol. See type.-Syn. 1-4. Junction, 
Connection, etc. See union. 

univalence (u-niv'n-lons), v. [< univalcn(t) 4- 
-rc.] In client., tho property of being univalent, 
univalency (u-niv'n-lcn-si), u. [As univalcncc 
(see -cy ) . J &nme ns univalcncc. Also called 
monovalency. 

univalent (u-niv'n-lont), a. [< L. units, one, 
4- valcn(t-)s, ppr. of ralcrc , be strong, have 
power: see valid.'] Having a valenco of one; 
capable of replacing a single hydrogen atom in 
combination. 

uni valid (u-niv'n-lid), a. Same ns univalent . 
univalvate (ii-in'-val'vnt), a. [As univalve 4* 
-ok’ 1 .] Same as univalve. 
univalve (u'ni-vnlv), a. and n. [< L. units , one, 
4- valva, valve: see rrffre.] I. a. 1, Having 
one valve only, as a mollusk; not bivalve or 
multivalve; uiiivalved or univalvular. See II. 
—-2. Having the carapace single, or not hinged 
in the middle line: specifying the cladocerous 
or dnphniaeeous crustaceans. [Now rare.] — 
3. In hot., consisting of ono valve or piece. 

II. n. In conch., a univalve mollusk or its 
shell; a shell consisting of n single piece; for- 
merly, a member of one of three Linnean di- 
visions of Ttslaccn , ns distinguished from bi- 
valves and tnultiralvcs. The great group of gastropoda 
arc univalves. The single valve is sometimes very small, 
slight, rudimentary* °r hidden beneath the mantle ; but 
in most ca«es it is large and stout, nearly or completely 
Inciodiig the soft parts; and in such eases It usually 
acquires a twist or spiral coll, either in one plane, or, 
oftencr, rising In a conical spire endlessly varied in de- 


lla, re I" such unity in the pr»»of-. Shal\,W. T., v. 2. 3.’>. 

7. In math., n qunntity which, multiplied by 
any quantity of the system considered, gives 
that same quantity ft*- the product. Thus, in the 
th* orv <>f mntrirc*, the matrix of nn> order lint lug nil the 
lomtltuenU zero except those of the prim lnal diagonal, 
which arc all **m«. Is the unity of Hint ordir. In ordi- 
nary nig*, bra one, or the unit of abstract number, Is the 
onl) unit), f'mf nn<I i/m7r/ are words fre*|ueutly con- 
futed; but with nccurntc writers unit is the standard of 
measurement, that which is counted, and has no reference 
to multiplication; while unity has reference to multipli- 
cation nlnne. In n multljile assodntkc algebra there 
are as many units as the ordinal number of the nlgihra, 
but there can be but one unity, and there need not he any 
nt nil. 

8. Tho principle by which a uniform tenor of 
story and propriety of representation is pre- 
served in literary compositions; conformity in 
a composition to this principle; a reference to 
some one purpose or leading idea, or to the 
main proposition, in all the parts of n discourse 
or composition. The Fo-cnllcd Aristotelian law of 
tmi7*/ of time, of ;>(<!<•<■, and of ncfma (called ‘the unities') 
In n drama was the fundamental rule or general idea 
from which the Erench classical dramatic wrltem and 
critics derived, or to which they referred, all their prac- 
tical rultB for the construction of n drama. Tills law 
demanded thnt there should be no shifting of the FCeiie 
fr«m place to place, that the whole series of ex cuts should 
he such as might occur w Ithlu the space of a single da), 
and that nothing should be ndudtted irrelevant to the 
development of the single plot. 

The author lias not observed n single unity in his whole 
piny. Addison, Sir Timothy Tittle. 

Thu writers of plays Imvo what they call tmi7*/of time 
and place, to give a Justness to their representation. 

Steele, Spectator, No. 85S. 

Hie so-called tmitiar of timo and place aie purely fic- 
titious principles, to either of which It may he conve- 
nient to adhere In order to mnke the unity of nn action 
more distinctly perceptible, and either of which may 
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A Unlv.tbe Shell, in longkectirtn, showing spiral whorts and 
other formation*. 


tails of sire, shape, etc. Such colled univalve shells are 
familiar objects, ns tlioso of the snail, whelk, periwinkle, 
etc. Sometimes the coils are quite fiat, ns in the planor- 
his ; or the spire is so slight, and the first whorl so large, 
that the resulting figure is ear-like or snuccr-slmped, ns in 
the omier. Some univalves arc simple caps or cones, ns the 
limpets. Some are tubular, ns tho tooth-shells; or tubu- 
lar nnd variously contorted, ns the worm-shells or vcmie- 
thls. Some liavonn egg-slmped or fusiform figure. Many 
univalves linvo actually a second shell or valve, the oper- 
culum or lid of the nperture ; this however, does not 
count ngnlnst their being uni valvular. Ninny forms of or- 
dinary univalves have special names, ns helicoid , conoid, 
discoid, ovoid, trochoid, turbinate, turret cd. The direc- 
tion of the coiling, whether right or left, is dextrorse or 
sinistrorxc; n coiling in tho opposite from tho usunl direc- 
tion is reversed. The first whorl of n spiral univalve is the 
body-whorl ; Its opening is the aperture; the lips of tho 
aperture are the outer or labrum, nnd tho inner or coin • 
mellar. tho labium; the lips may bo variously produced, 
winged or alate, canaliculate, etc. (See holostomatous, 
Miphonostomatous.) The central pillar around which the 
whorls are coiled is the columella; the whorls above the 



univalve 

body-whorl or aperture are collectively the spire, ending 
at the tip, point, or apex. The opposite end of the shell 
is the base, which often presents a depression, the um- 
bilicus; the circumference, a completely lipped aperture, 
Is the peristome. The spiral line between the successive 
whorls or volutions is the suture. See words italicized 
above with various cuts there, or there cited, 
univalved (u'ni-valvd), a. [As univalve 4- -cd 2 .] 
Same as univalve. 

univalvular (u-ni-val'vu-ljir), a. [As univalve 
4- Same as univalve. 

universal (u-ni-v&r'sal), a. and n. [< F. uni- 
rcrsel = Sp. Pg. universal = It. universale , < L. 
universal is, of or belonging to all or to the 
whole, < uni versus, all together, whole, entire, 
collective, general: see universe. Hence eolloq. 
abbr. versa!, tarsal.] I. a. 1. Pertaining to 
the universe in its entirety, or to the human 
race collectively. 

Sole monarch of the universal earth. 

Shak., II. and J., Hi. 2. 91. 

All partial evil, universal Rood. 

Pope , Essay on Man, i. 292. 

2. Pertaining to all things or to all mankind 
distributive^. This is the original and most 
proper signification. 

Those men which have no written law of God to shew 
what la pood or evil carry written in their hearts the 
universal law of mankind, the Law of Reason, whereby 
they judge, as by a rule which God hath ghen unto all 
men for that purpose. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, 

Nothing can be to us Catholic or universal in Religion 
hut what the Scripture teaches. 

Milton, Eikmioklastec 1 , xiil. 

Which had the universal sanction of their own and all 
former ages. Story, Speech, Salem, Sept. 18, 1828. 

3. Belonging to or predicated of all the mem- 
bers of a" class considered without exception : 
as a universal rule. This meaning arose in logic, 
where it is called the complex sense of untv> rsat, and has 
ln.cn common in Latin since the second century. 

Ilcaring applause and universal shout. 

Shak., M. of V., lii. 2. 144 

We sav that every argument which tells in favour of the 
unircr*al suffrage of the males tells equally in favour of 
female sullrage. Macaulay, We*t. Rev. Def. of Mill. 

4. In logic, capable of being predicated of many 
individuals or single cases: general. This, called 
the simple sense of universal, in which the word is pie- 
cbcly equivalent to general, h quite opposed to its ety- 
mology, and perpetuates n confusion of thought due to 
Aristotle, whose KaOoKov it translates. (See II , 1 (t/).) In 
Latin it is nearly ns old, perhaps older, than def. 3.— Uni- 
versal agent, in lav\ an agent with unqualified power 
to act, in place of his principal, In all things which the 
latter can delegate, ns distinguished from a general agent, 
who hns unrestricted power in respect to a particular kind 
of business or at a particular place.— Universal arith- 
metic, algebra.— Universal chuck, a form of chuck 
having a face-plate with dog8 which can move radially 
and simultaneously, to hold objects of different sizes.— 
Universal church, in theol., the church of God through- 
out the world.— Universal cognition. See cognition. 
— Universal compass, a compass with extension legs 
adapted for striking circles of cither large or small size.— 
Universal conception, a general concept.— Universal 
conversion, >?ee conversion, 2.— Universal coupling, 
a coupling so made that the parts united may meet at 
various angles, as a gimbal joint.— Universal deluge. 
See drlunr, l.— Universal dlaL Seo dm (.—Universal 
ferment, /••rment.— Universal Friends, an Ameri- 
can sect of the eighteenth century, followers of Jemima 
Wilkinson, who professed to have prophetic and miracu- 
lous pow cr>. — Universal galvanometer, a galvanom- 
eter capable of measuring either currents or electromo- 
tive forces or resistances. It usually consists of an ordi- 
nary galvanometer, which may have any suitable form, 
combined with a set of resistance-coils and a Blide bridge 
all mounted on one base.— Universal gravitation. .Sec 
gravitation . — Universal instrument, in a»t.on., a spe- 
cies of altitude and azimuth instrument constructed so as 
to combine portability with gTeat power. The telescope 
of the instrument, instead of being a straight tube, is usu- 
ally broken into two arms at right angles to each other in 
the middle of its length, and at the break a totally reflect- 
ing prism turns the rays entering the object-glass along 
the eye-end of the telescope which forms part of the hori- 
zontal axis of the circle, so that the telescope becomes 
free to move through all altitudes. — Universal Joint. See 
joint.— Universal legatee, In Scots law, a legatee to 
whom a testator gives his whole estate, subject only to the 
burden of other legacies and debts. — Universal lever, 
logic, method, partnership. See the nouns.— Univer- 
sal mood, a rnood of syllogism concluding a universal 
proposition.— Universal part.apart of a universal whole. 
Sir II'. Hamilton.— Universal Postal Union. See po«- 
tnl.— Universal proposition. See proposition.— Uni- 
versal successor, in Scots law, an heir who succeeds 
to the whole of the heritage of a person who dies intes- 
tate.— Universal suffrage. See svjjrage.— Universal 
switch, an appaiatus used in telegraph- and telcphonc- 
ofhee- for facilitating the connecting of one line to an- 
other, It usually consists of a large board or slab of 
inflating material, on the face of which are mounted 
two fets of parallel conducting-rods placed across one 
another. Each rod forms the terminal of one line, and 
hence nny two lines can be connected together by a plug 
where their terminal rods cross each other. — Universal 
syllogism, theorem, time, etc. See the nouns.— Uni- 
versal umbel. See umbel . — Universal unity, the ca- 
pability of existing in many subjects while retaining its 
identity. Tlds is the unity of a general character be- 
longing to many objects.— Universal validity, cogency 
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for all men. This is a phrase used by certain writers who 
misapprehend the doctrine of Kant. — Universal whole, 
a class with respect to the subjects included under it. 

= Syn. 3. Genera l, etc. See common. 

II. 1. In logic: ( a ) One of the five predi- 
cates of the Aristotelians, or logical x'arieties 
of predicates, which are said to he genus, spe- 
cies. difference, property, and accident. ( b ) A 
general term or predicate, or the general nature 
which such a term signifies, in order to under- 
stand the gieat dispute concerning universals it is neces- 
sary to remark that the woid in this sense entirely departs 
from its etymology. The universe is incapable of general 
description, and consists of objects connected by dynam- 
ical relations and recognized by associations of contigu- 
ity; while a universal is an idea connected with experi- 
ence by associations of resemblance merely. But though 
a universal is, in Its universality, thus not contracted to 
actual existence, it does not necessarily follow that things 
leal have in their real existence no universal predicates. 

'I he common belief is that the mutual actions of things 
aic subjected to law's that are really general — that the 
laws of mechanics, for instance, arc not mere accidental 
unifoimities, Imt have a real viitue. These laws may be 
subject to exceptions and Interference; such has always 
been the vulgar belief, and In most ages that of philoso- 
phers ; it may be they are never precisely followed. But 
an) tendency in the things themselves toward generaliza- 
tions of their characters constitutes what is termed a «nt- 
vcrsal in re. Before the laws of physics were established 
it was particularly the uniformities of heredity, and con- 
sequent commonness of organic forms, which specially 
attracted attention; so that man and horse are the tradi- 
tional examples of unlvei sals in re. The dispute concern- 
ing universals chiefly concerns the universals in re, and 
arises fiom the different degrees of importance attributed 
by different minds to the dynamical and to the intelligible 
relations of things. Those w ho follow the common opinion 
are called realists. The other party, looking at the blind 
dynamical character of the connections of things, denies 
that there is any real operation of law or intelligible guid- 
ance. These nrc the nominalists, who may take one of 
three main positions. First, there are those who hold 
that the uniformities of nature are due to the interference 
on every single occasion of general creative ideas, called 
universals ante rejn. Second, there are those who, ad- 
mitting that intelligible relations do govern one great de- 
partment of ci cation — namely, the world of thought, so 
that there arc general conceptions, called universals post 
rein— insist that the notion of a law of nature, properly 
speaking, is purely illusory. Things as they are arc there- 
fore entirely incomprehensible, and all that is intelligible 
is mere seeming. Vet this seeming lias bo consistent a 
character that it is for all intents and purposes the real 
world; and this seemingly real world is seemingly gov- 
erned bylaw, which, indeed, is the only feature in it which 
makes it seem like real. This is substantially Kantianism. 
Third, there are those who deny universals in re, ante 
rem, and jiort rein, holding that association l>y resem- 
blance is reducible to association by contiguity, that gener- 
alization takes place only upon paper or in talk, and that 
every fact is at bottom unintelligible. In the middle ages, 
if not at all times, the realistic opinion has often been 
carried too far, the mere resemblances of things, which 
arc nothing but the native tendency of the mind to asso- 
ciate them, being supposed to Indicate more intimate 
dynamical relations than can justly be inferred on such a 
ground alone. 

2f. Tbo whole; the system of the universe. 

To what end had the angel been set to keep the en- 
trance into Paradise after Adam’s expulsion if the uni- 
versal had been paradise? Jlaleigh, Hist. World. 

Posterioristic and prioristic universals. See jmte- 
rioristic. 

Universalian (xPni-vGr-sa'li-an), a. [< uni- 
versal 4- -iVi ii.] Same as Univcrsalist. [Rare.] 
universalisation, universalise, etc. See uni- 
versalization, etc. 

Universalism (u-ni-ver'sal-izm), n. [< univer- 
sal 4- -tsvw.] The doctrine or belief of Univer- 
salists. 

Universalist (u-ni-vfcr'sal-ist), a. and m. [< uni- 
versal + - is / .] I. a. Of or pertaining to Uni- 
versalism: as, Univcrsalist views. 

II. ?i. 1. One who, professing the Christian 
faith, believes that nil mankind will eventual- 
ly bo redeemed from sin and suffering, and 
brought back to holiness and God. The name is 
properly applicable to nil those who hold to the final sal- 
vation of all men ; but it is specifically applied to a body 
of Christians with a distinct church organization, who, 
like the Unitarians, have no authoritative symbol of doc- 
trine, and on other points than the salvation of the race 
(lifter among themselves. 

2. [/. c.] One who affects to understand every- 
thing. [Rare.] 

A modern freethinker is an univcrsalist in speculation ; 
any proposition whatsoever he is ready to decide; self- 
assurance supplies all want of abilities. 

Bentley, PhileleuthcruB LipsienBis, § 3. 

universalistic (u-ni-Yer-sa-lis'tik), a. [< i/ii i- 
vcrsalist + -ic.’] 1. Of, relating to, or affecting 
the whole; universal. 

Distinguishing hedonism into the two kinds, egoistic 
and universalistic , according as the happiness sought is 
that of the actor himself or is that of all. 

11. Spencer, Data of Ethics, p. 151. 

2. [cap.] Of or pertaining to Universalism; 
Univcrsalist. 

universality (u*ni-vfcr-sal'i-ti), n. [< F. univer- 
sal! to = Sp. univcrsalklad = Pg. uni vers alidade 
= It. univcrsalitd, < ML. univcrsalita{t-)s, < L. 


university 

universalis, universal: see universal.] 1. The 
state or character of being universal ; unlimit- 
ed application or extent. 

Set before your faith the freeness and the universality 
of the promise. Consider of God’s offer, and urging it 
upon all ; and that he hath excepted from the conditional 
covenant no man in the world. Baxter , Saints’ Rest, iv. 4. 

Another objection to all this remedy is, itswantof uni- 
versality. Sterne, Tristram Shandy, ix. 14. 

2. Unlimited adaptability; boundless versa- 
tility. 

It was soon manifested that Garrick’s universality, by 
reason of his natural endowments and acquired accom- 
plishments, would no longer admit of any competitor for 
theatrical fame. Life of Quin (reprint 1887), p. 37. 

3f. The universe. Sir P. Sidney , Arcadia, iii. 

universalization (u-ni-v6r // sal-i-za'shon), n. [< 
universalize 4- - ation .] The “act or process of 
making universal or general; generalization. 
Also spelled universalisation. 

Reflexion, by separating the essence or species from the 
subsistence, obtains the full specific idea (universaliza- 
tion). Encyc. Brit., XX. 853. 

universalize (u-ni-v6r'sal-iz), v. t. and i . ; pret. 
and pp. universalized , ppr. universalizing. [= 
F . universaliser; as universal 4- -izc.] To make 
universal; generalize. Berkeley. Also spelled 
universalise . 

To find out what is morally right, we have only to ask 
what actions may be vniversaliscd. Caird, Hegel, p. 121. 

The former Realism and Nominalism were lifted into a 
higher phase by the principle of the universalising action 
of intellect. Encyc. Brit., II. 269. 

universally (u-ni-v£r'sal-i), adv. In a univer- 
sal manner ; as a universal ; with extension to 
the whole; in a manner to comprehend all; 
without exceptiou. 

universalness (u-ni-v6r'sal-nes), n. Univer- 
sality. 

universanimous (u'ni-vfer-san'i-mus), a. [< L. 
universus, general, 4* animus , mind.] Of one 
mind or opinion; unanimous. Lowell , Biglow 
Papers, 2d ser., p. 30. [Rare.] 

universe (u'ni-vers), n. [< F. univers = Sp. Pg. 
It. universo , < L. univvrsum , all things, as a 
whole, the universe, neut. of universus , OL. oino- 
vorsus , also contr. oinvorsus, later unvorsus, all 
together, whole, entire, collective, general, lit. 
turned or combined into one, < units, one, 4- 
vcrtcrc , pp. versus, turn.] 1. The totality of 
existing things; all that is in dynamical con- 
nection with general experience taken collec- 
tively — embracing ( a ) the Creator and crea- 
tion; or (b) psychical and material objects, 
but excluding the Creator; or (c) material ob- 
jects only. 

For nothing in this wide universe I call, 

Save thou, my lose ; in it thou art my all. 

Shak., Sonnets, cix. 
For this beauty of the universe is an emblem and reve- 
lation of the Divinity. Channing, Perfect Life, p. 13. 
2. The whole world , all mankind ; all that 
meets us in experience, in a loose sense. — 3. 
In logic, the collection of all the objects to 
■which any discourse refers : as, the universe of 
things. The things belonging to a universe cannot be 
defined or discriminated by any general characters; for 
every universal proposition excludes some general descrip- 
tion of objects from the universe which had been supposed 
to be found in it. It is only in their dynamical connec- 
tions that the objects of the universe can he distinguished 
from all others ; and therefore no general term in a prop- 
osition can show what universe is meant; but an index 
is necessary. See index, n., 2. 

Everything in the universe (whatever that universe may 
embrace) is either A or not A. 

Dc Morgan, Formal Logic (1847), ii. 
We must be supposed to know the nature and limits of 
the universe of discourse with which we are concerned, 
whether we state it or not. If we are talking of ordinary 
phenomena we must know whether we lefer to them with- 
out limit of time nnd space; and if not, within what 
limits, broadly speaking. If we include the realms of 
fiction and imagination we must know what boundaries 
we mean to put upon them. Venn, Symbolic Logic, vi. 
Egg of the universe. See egg*.— The hub of the uni- 
verse. See hub . — Tree of the universe. Sec Yggdrasil. 
— Universe of discourse, a universe in sense 3, above, 
university (u-ni-ver'si-ti), n . ; pi- universities 
(-tiz). [< ME. univefsite, < OF. universite, F. 
universite = Sp. universidad = Pg. vniversidade 
= It. universita = D. universiteit = G. universi- 
tdt = Dan. Sw. universitet = Russ, universitctu , 
< L. univcrsita(t-)s, the whole, the universe, LL. 
a society, company, corporation, gild, ML. a 
university, < universus, all together, ■whole, en- 
tire, collective, general: see universe.] If. The 
whole: the universe. 

The eje of intelligence is httycre, for it snrmounteth 
the emjionyngc of the universite. 

Chaucer, Boethius, v. prose 4. 
Speaking v.itli r* «pect to the university of things. 

Barrow, Sermons, II. 12. 



university 

2f. A corporation ; a gild. 

Some of them nrc worthy to be expulsed both thcnco 
and out of the university. 

Bp. Ridley , in Bradford’s Works (Parker Soc.), II. 372. 

3. An association of men for the purpose of 
study, which confers degrees which are acknow- 
ledged as valid throughout Christendom, is en- 
dowed, and is privileged by tlio state in order that 
the people may receive intellectual guidance, 
and that the theoretical problems which presont 
themselves in the development of civilization 
may bo resolved. The earliest university was tho med- 
ical'scliool of Salerno, which was closed in 1S17, after n lifo 
of about a thousand years. The tw o models of all the ether 
old universities were those of Bologna and Tails, the for- 
mer a law school, the latter mnMng theology its chief con- 
cern, both founded in tho second half of the twelfth cen- 
tury — an epoch at which the advantages that were to ac- 
crue to the world from certain studies were strongly felt. 
The university of Paris had from the outset four faculties, 
or branches of study (a word also applied to tho associate 
body of teachers in each branch) — theology, canon law, 
medicine, and arts. But the study of arts — in eluding 
logic and rhetoric from the trlvlum, and the quadrivlum 
(arithmetic, geometry, music, and astronomy) — was re- 
garded ns merely preliminary to the others, which alone, 
as attacking vital problems, entitled the university to its 
high privileges, lienee, upon inception ns n master of 
arts a man did notecase to lie called a “scholar*'— n word 
which has consequently come to Imply sound learning out- 
side the three professions. It was the elucidation of the- 
ology which was above all desired nnd expected from the 
unhersit) ; nnd the faculty of theology was organized 
more like a learned academy than ns a seminary. The 
constitutions of universities are various nnd for the most 
part complicated. In Paris there were in each faculty three 
degrees, those of bachelor, licentiate, and master or doc- 
tor Three > ears' study were required fora master In nrts, 
and he must be twenty-one years of age. l*'l\e years* study 
mure w ere required for the first degree in theology. The 
instruction was entirely by lectures, and the only exercises 
were deputations. Each faculty was presided over by a 
dean, and had two bedels nnd other servants. The four 
faculties met in congregation, and were presided over by 
tlie % lee-chancellor. The position of chancellor was inert*- 
1> formal. For the pur|x>*es of administration, all tho 
seholais. including the masters of arts, were divided Into 
four nations, of Gaul, Picardy, Normandy, nnd England. 
This was mi airangemcnt not going hack to the origin of 
the unhersity, though students from the same country’ 
had from the first clubbed together. Each nation was 
governed by a proctor, am! possessed a seal. The students 
were mostly gathered Into different colleges, hostels, and 
pedagogies; and in lff.'.i the class of martinets, or mint- 
tn< bed students, w as abolished. The corporate institution 
in Paris and other northern universities embraced only the 
masters, not the otherstndent*, nnd for this reason it wits 
not until late in the fouitceuth century’ that, first in Ger- 
many. this body, called the itwUutn penerale, began to 
take the name of the imitvrn’bi#, or union — nwotd which 
bad before and lias since Ireeii used to include students of 
all grades. Along with the name of university, from be. 
foie the restriction in Its meaning, lias alwn\n been aw». 
dated the epithet of alma muter —General council of 
the university. See council. - Unlvorslty extension, 
a method, oi urinating In England, for extending the advan- 
tages of univeiHt} instruction by means of 1« cturt s and 
claves at Important centers.— University Test Act, an 
English statute of 1871 which abolished the subscribing 
to articles of faith, etc , before taking degrees. 

uni ve-rsity less (u-m-ver'M-ti-lcs), a. [< umnr - 
nit ii + 1 laving no’umverMty. rulin' 

universological (u-nl-WT-so-ioj'i-kjil), <i. f< 
i unvcrsolog-y + -tc-al.] Of or pertaining to 
universologv. [Karo.] 

universologist (u # ni-vi'T-sor«-jist), u. [< uni- 
vcrsolog-t/ + -is/.] One versed in universologv. 
[Rare.] ‘ 

universology (u # ni-v(»r-sol'o-ji), n. [< L. tnii- 
versum, the universe (gee universe), 4- Or. 

< spunk: see - 0 / 017 ;/.] The science of the 

universe, or of the whole system of created 
things; n science covering the whole ground 
of philosophy, of the sciences in their general 
aspects, and of social polity, or the collective 
life of the human world. II. Spencer. 
univocal (u- niv'u -kal), a. and > 1 . [Cf. F. uui- 
vogue = Sj). univocu = Pg. It. univoco; < LL. 
fourwitx, having but one meaning, < L. units, 
one, + vox (roc- \ voice, meaning; see vocal .] 

1. a. 1 . Having one meaning only ; having tho 
iiieuning unmistakable: opposed to equivocal . 

So does every exercise of the life of Christ kindle Its 
own fires, inspires breath into itself, and makes an um'r. 
ocal production of itself In a differing subject. 

Jer. Taylor , Works (ed. 1S35), I. 23. 

2. In music, having a unisonous sound. — 3. Cer- 
tain; not to be doubted or mistaken. [Hare.] 

The true mothers, the unicocal parents of their produc- 
tions. Jer. Taylor, Rule of Conscience, li. 3. 

4. Producing something of its own nature: ns, 
univocal generation; a univocal cause. [Pare.] 

Which conceit ... Is injurious unto philosophy, . . . 
making putrefactive generations correspondent unto sem- 
inal productions, and conceiving in equivocal 1 licet s an 
univocal conformity unto the efficient. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., II. C. 
Univocal action. See act ion.— Univocal generation, 
normal or regular generation, In distinction from equivo- 
cal or spontaneous generation.— Univocal predication. 
Seo predication. 
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II. «. A word having only one signification 
or meaning ; a generic word, or a word predi- 
cable of many different species, as fish, tree. 
Imp . Diet. 

univocally (u-niv'o-kal-i), adv . In a univocal 
manner; in ono sense or tenor; not equivo- 
cally; unmistakably. 

The same word may bo employed cither univocally, 
equivocally, or analogously’. Whately. 

univocation (u-niv-o-ka'shon), n. [= F. uni- 
vocation = Sp. univocation == Pg. univoca^do = 
It. univocazionc ; < LL. univocus, having but ono 
meaning: seo univocal."] Agreement of name 
and meaning, llhiston .—Limited univocationt, 
univocation of a genus, species, dilfcrencc, property, 
or accident: opposed to transcendent univocation, bucIi 
univocation as is possessed by ens, good, true, relation, 
absolute, etc. 

unjaundiced (un-jiin'dist), a. Not jaundiced; 
bonce, not affected by envy, jealousy, etc. 

An unjaundiccd eye. Coirper, To Dr. Darwin. 

unjealous (un-jel'iis), a . Not jealous; not sus- 
picious or mistrustful. Clarendon. 

unjoin (un-join'), r. t. [ME. unjoynen; < un-~ 
+ join,] To separate; disjoin. 

Tigris and Eufratcs unjoynen and departen hir wntres. 

Chaucer, Boethius, v. meter 1. 

unjoint (un-joint'), r. t. [< mii-2 + joint.] To 
disjoint; take apart tho joints of : as, to unjoint 
a fishing-rod. 

rnioimf that bytturc. Bahees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 205. 

Unjointing the bones. Fuller, Holy War, p. 217. 

unjointed (un-join'tod), a. 1 . Ilaving 110 joints, 
nodes, or articulations; inarticulate. — 2. Un- 
joined; disjointed; disconnected. 

This bald tin jointed chat. Shak., 1 Hen. IV., I. 3. 05. 

3. Unhinged; out of joint; disarticulated; lux- 
ated or dislocated, as a joint. 

unjoyful (un-joi'ful),a. [< MIL unjoy fid, <. mm-1 
4 joy fa l A Joyless; unpleasant. 

Tlillke titinges . . . ehollcn ben unjoyful to thcc. 

Chaucer, Boethius, ii. prose 5. 

Tills unj oyful set of people. Steele, Tntler, N’o. 1C. 

unjovous (un-joi'us), «. Not joyous; not guy 
or cneotl'iil. 

Where notiitng can be hearty, it must be uujoynu* ami 
injurioiin to any perct h Ing person. Milton, Tetmchordon. 

unjoyously (un-joi'us-li), adv. I 11 an unjovous 
manner; joylessly. 

unjust ( un-just' ),*tf. [< MIL unjust; < im-1 4 - 

^/i/s/L] 1. Not just, (n) Not acting or disposed to 

net according to law nnd Justice; not upright. 

He mnketh Ids «tm to rite on the evil nnd on tlic good, and 
remit 111 rain on the Just ami on the unjust. >lnt. >. 45. 
(i) rontrary to Justice and riglit ; wrongful; unjustifiable. 

This ia a Mgnc, for rotlie, of n mire, Ernpcrour, 

Ami the eonliincteun vniust ii Joy nit \b bet weiie, 

la care for to come, w Ith n c<*M emio. 

l)r<truetinn of Troy (E. 11 T. S.). 1. 13S31. 
And my more-having would be a* a sauce 
To make me hunger more ; that 1 should forge 
Quarrels mi/uvf against the good nnd loyal. 

Shal., Macbeth, Iv. 3. 83. 

2f. Dishonest; faithless; perfidious. 

Gentlemen of companies, . . . and Mich na Indeed were 
ne'er soldier*, but discarded mytof am Ing-incn. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., Iv. 2. S'*. 
= Syn. 1. Inequitable, unfair, unrighteous. Sccriyhteou*. 

unjustice (un-jus 'tis), n. Injustice. Jlalcs, 
Sermon, Pom. xiv. 1. 

unjustifiable (nn-juK'ti-fi-a-bl), a. Not justifi- 
able ; not defensible or riglit. 

The foolish nnd unjustifiable tloctrine of Indulgence*. 

Jer. T 111 / for, Of Repentance, II. 1. 

uniustifi ableness (im-jus'ti-fi-n-bl-nos), n. 
The character of being unjustifiable. Clarcn- 
don. 

unjustifiably (un-jus'ti-fi-n-bli), adv. In a 
manner that cannot bo justified or vindicated. 
Hurler, Rev. in France. 

unjustly (un-just'li), adv. I11 an unjust man- 
ner; wrongfully. Slut/:., Hen. V. t i. 2. *10. 

unjustness (mi-just'nes), n. The character of 
being unjust ; injustice. 

unked (ung'kcd), a. [Also unlid , unketh , un - 
kith, unkard; dial, vnrs.of uncouth: see uncouth, 
and ef. unco.] Unusual; odd; strange; ugly; 
lienee, solitary; dangerous. [Obsolete or pro- 
vincial.] 

It Beeincd nn unked place for an unarmed man to ven- 
ture thiough. R. D. Blackmore, Loiun Doonc, xxxl. 

unkembedt, unkemmedt (un-kemd'), a. Same 
as unkempt. 

Her head 

With long unkemb'd hnire loaden. 

Marston, Sophonlsba, iv. 1. 

With long unkemmed hairs. 

May , tr. of Lucan’s Pharsalia. vL 


unkin dredly 

unkempt (un-kemt'), a. [A later form of ?m- 
kemhed , also unkemmed; < ME. unkempt; < tin- 1 
4- kembed, kempt , pp. of kemb.] 1. Uncombed; 
disheveled: as, unkempt hair; hence, disorderly. 
— 2. Figuratively, rough; unpolished. 

But ah ! too well I wote my humble vaine, 

And liowe my rimes bene rugged and unkempt. 

Spenser, Shop. Cal., November. 

The aspect of some lawless, unkempt genius. 

M. C. Tyler, Life of Patrick Henry, p. 1G. 

unkenned (un-kend'), a. [Also mil-end, unl;cnt; 
< KH-i + kenned, pp. of /.‘eii 1 .] Unknown. [Ob- 
solete or dialectal.] 

To travel through unkenned lands. 

Greene, Alphonsus, iv. 

unkennel (un-ken'cl), V. t . ; prot. and pp. un- 
kenneled, unkennelled , ppr. unkenneling, unken- 
nelling. [< «;i - 2 + kennel 1 .] 1. To drive or 
force from a kennel; take out of a kennel. 
Shak., M. W. of W., iii. 3. 174. — 2. To rouse 
from secrecy or retreat. 

Observe mine uncle, If his occulted guilt 
Do not itself unkennel in one speech. 

Shak., Hnmlet, ill. 2. 8G. 

unkensomet (un-kon'sum), a. [< tm-i + ken 1 
+ -i*owc.] Not recognizable. 

It ’s unkensome we wad he. 

Archie of Ca'Jicld (Child’s Ballads, VI. 90). 

unkept (un-kept'), a. 1. Not kept; not re- 
tained; not preserved. — 2. Not sustained, 
maintained, or tended. 

Ho . . . stays me here at home unlept. 

Shak., As yon Like it, i. 1. 0. 

3. Not observed ; not obeyed, as a command. 
Hooker, Eccles. Polity, iv. $ 14. 

unkind (un-kind'), a. [< ME. unkin dc, unkyndc , 
uncundc , unkuyndc, onkyndc , onkende, < AS. un- 
cyndc, ungccyndc, not natural, < un -, not, + gc- 
cyndc , natural, kind : seo kind 1 .] If. Not natu- 
ral; unnatural. 

Tlierfor he, of ful avysement, 

NnUle never wryte in none of his sennotins 
Of swiche unhjnde abhominneiouns. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Jinn of Law’s Tale, 1. S3. 

2. Not sympathetic; lacking in or not spring- 
ing from or exhibiting kindness, benevolence, 
or affection; not kind; harsh; cruel. 

Rich gifts wax poor when givers prove unkind. 

Shak., Hamlet, iii. 1. 10L 

unkindliness (un-kind'li-nes), »/. Tho charac- 
ter of being unkindly; unkindness; unfavora- 
bleness. Tennyson, Merlin nnd Vivien. 

unkindly (un-kind'Ii), a. [< ME. unkindcly, ttn- 
kynddy , unkundelichc, < AS. ungccyndclie , tinge- 
cyndlic , unnatural, < im-,not, + gccyndclic,i\atu- 
ral, kindly: sec kindly, «.] If. Unnatural; con- 
trary to nature. 

And pan abhor her brood’s unkindly crime. 

Sj*nscr, F. Q., II. x. 9. 

2. Unfavorable; maliguaut. 

Forbidding every bleak unkindly fog. 

Milton, Comus, 1. 2C9. 

3. Not kindly; unkind; ungracious: as, an hh- 
kindly manner. 

unkindly (un-klml'li), adv. [< ME. unkindcly , 
unkyndily, unkityudclichc, unkyndclikc,<. AS. *kh- 
gccyndclicc, unnaturally, < un-, not, + gccyndc- 
licc, naturally: see kindly, adv.] If. In a man- 
ner contrary to nature; unnaturally. 

Drunken I-otli unkyndely 
Lay by his doughtres two nnw itjiigly. 

Chaucer, Pardoner's Tale, 1. 23. 

2. In an unkind manner; without kindness or 
affection; ungraciously. 

Something ttnk indly she docs take It, sir. 

To have Jur husband chosen to her hands. 

Rea u. and FI., King and No King, iii. 1. 

unkindness (un-kind'nes), n. [< ^IE. unkynd- 
ncs; < unkind 4* 1. The stato or charac- 

ter of being unkind ; want of kindness; want of 
natural affection; want of good will; ill will. 

Take hede, I prale thee, that our lone be not innenimed 
with vnhnulncs. Golden Book, ix. 

Ingratitude, commonly called unkimdiwsw. 

Sir T. Flyot, The Govcmour, H. 13. 

2. An unkind act; harsh treatment; an ill turn. 

In nil those wnKntfnewvr, nulencsses, Ac., whereof yon 
acciiBe yourself, I am enforced to acknowledge mjself 
most Justly condemned. 

J. Bradford, Letters (Farkcr Soc., 1S53X II. 4. 

unkindredt (un-kin'dred), a. Not of the same 
kindred, blood, race, or kind ; not related. 

One ... of blood unkind red to your royal house. 

Rowe, Lady Jane Grey, III. 

tmkindredlyt (un-kin'dred-li), a. Unlike kin- 
drod. [Rare.] 

Her unkindredly kin. 

Richardson, Clarissa Hnrlowe, VI. 391. (Davies.) 
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unlawful 


unkindshipt (un-lnnd'sliip), n. [ME. unkynd- 
sliiji; < I’likiml + -ship,'] Ail unnatural act. 

The childc his owne father slough ; 

That was unkyndship enough. 

Gower , Conf. Amant, vf. 
unking (un-king'), v. t. [< un- 2 -f ling*.] To de- 
; rix r ni royalty. 

They x\ oulil uniting my father now 
To make 3 011 way. Southern. 

nnkingly (nn-king'li), a. Not kingly; unbe- 
»’nin ' ;i king; not noble. 

’ • 1 ■/ h an-~: 1 x 01 ds (unkingly as thou art') 
j :* Mil .1 Jti ihling tongue and tnn’iou lu art? 

Pope, Iliad, xix. 90. 

UJlkingshipt uu-king'skip), h. [< un- 1 + ling- 
■' , .j '1 ‘w* ‘'i iV or condition of being uii- 
i.ing* 1. 

C.i ' )' 1 i > was proclaim’d, and his Majesty's statues 
tJiri'*"Ti d-.xxn at St. Paul’s Portico and the Exchange. 

Evelyn, Diary, May 30, 1019. 

Irakis s (un-kis'), r - f* To retract or annul by 
kiting again, as an oatli taken by kissing the 
1 >uk. Shak., lticli. II., v. 1. 74. [Karo.] 
unkith, ( r . Same as unked. 
unknelled (un-nclrt'), et. Untolled ; not having 
*lu- bell tolled for one at death or funeral. 7b/- 
(’hilde Harold, iv. 

nnknightlincss (un-nit 'li-nc$0. ». The cliar- 
nctor of being unkniglitlv. 
unknightly (un-nit'li), a. Contrary to tho 
ink's* of chivalry; unworthy of a knight. Scott, 
Tin* Talisman. 

unknit (un-nit'), r. t.; pret. and pp. unknitted 
or unkvit , ppr. unknitting. [< ME. mil: ngt ten ; 
< ii*-2 + knit.'} I. traus. To untie, ns a knot; 
nil wrinkle or smooth out ; undo, as knitted 
U oi k. 

The v inch** r nknytteth allc care and comsyng is of restc. 

PieiS J’loicmnn (C), xxl. 223. 
t’nivit that threatening, unkind brow. 

Shak., T. of the S., v. 2. 330. 
Wher- Huy tiick her [the BrideJ In her richest orna- 
ment-. t. -ug on her silken buskins xxith knots not easily 
talkin'. Sandy*, TravalUs, p. 62. 

II. intran*. To become separated; relax. 

fKare.j 

Lone i- tc, natural to man or woman, and the desire to 
b'* b'*l m* il, that vhere lone amongst them doctli once 
clean 'it is a . . . bonde that neucr unlnxitteth. 

GVfflfii, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1677), p. 3S7. 

unknot (mi -not'), r. t. ; pret. and pp. unknotted , 
pp r.vvknoUing. [< m»-2 + knot 1.] To free from 
knots; untie. 

unknotty (un-not'i), a. Not knotty; having no 
knots. San f bp- tr. of Ovid’s Mctamorph., x. 
[It a re. J 

unknow (un-no'), t*. ; pret. unknew , pp. un- 

known , ppr. unknowing. [< ME. unknoiccn; < 
un-- + /.now 1 .} 1. To become ignorant of, 

or nmicfjuaint^d with, as something already 
known; lose t lie knowledge of. 


Butte vppe they rose, to say yow ferthermore, 

And chaungyd horses onto them bothe vnknowyng. 

Generydes (E. E. T. S.), 1. 339C. 
The second victor claims a marc unbroke, 

Big with a mule, unknowing of the yoke. 

Pope , Iliad, xxiii. 334. 
unknowingly*(tm-no'ing-li), ado. Ignorantly; 
without knowledge or design. 

Unknowingly she strikes, and kills by chance. 

Drydcn, Pal. and Arc., 1. 277. 
unknowingness (un-no'ing-nes), n. The state 
of being unknowing; ignorauce. [Rare.] 

A confession of simple unknouingness. 

The American, VIII. 379. 

unknowledgedt (un-nol'cjd), a. Not acknow- 
ledged or recognized. If. Jonson , Tlie Satyr, 
unknown (un-nun'), a. and n. [Early mod. E. 
also unknoiccn; < ME. unknowen, unknowc, tin - 
knawni; + known.} I. a. 1. Not known; 
not become an objoct of knowledge ; not recog- 
nized, discovered, or found out. 

Then shall come a knyght vn-knowen that longo hath ho 
loste, and helpc this kyngc, that the prince may not hym 
chacc ou to of the feldc ne discounilte. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ill. 417. 
For Trenail of Paris was to hire unknowc. 

Chaucer , Gen. Pro!, to C. T., 1. 120. 
Get thee into some unknown part of the world, 

That I may never see thee. 

Webster, Duchess of Malfl, iv. 2. 
Unknown in this Bense is often used in the predicate, fol- 
lowed by to: as, a man unkuomi to fame; a fact unknown 
to the public. In this use it Is also often used absolutely : 
ns, unknmm to me (elliptically for it being unknown to me), 
he made a new contract. 

That he, unknown to me, should be in debt. 

Shak., C. of E., iv. 2. 48. 

2. Not ascertained, with relation to extent, 
degree, quantity, or tlio like ; lienee, incalcula- 
ble; inexpressible; immense. 

The planting of hemp and flax would be an unknotm 
advantage to the kingdom. Bacon. 

3f. Not to bo made known, expressed, or com- 
municated. 

For divers nnhioum reasons,. I beseech you, 

Grant me this boon. Shak., Rich. III., I. 2. 218. 
4f. Not having had sexual commerce. 

I am yet unknown to woman. 

Shak., Macbetli, iv. 3. 120. 
II. n. One who or that which is unknown. 
(a) An obscure individual ; one without prestige. ( 6 ) In 
math., an unknown quantity. 

unknownness (un-non'nes), n. Tho state or 
condition of being unknown. Camden. 
unlabored, unlaboured (un-la'bord), «. 1. Not 
produced by labor or toil. 

Unlaboured harvests shall the fields adorn. Drydcn. 

2. Not cultivated by labor; not tilled. 

Let thy ground not lie unlaboured. J. Philips, Cider, i. 

3. Spontaneous; voluntary; natural; lienee, 
easy; freo; not cramped or stiff: as, an un- 
labored style. 


Can I un’wijr ft? — No, hut keep It secret. 

Drydcn, Duke of Guise, v. 1. 

2. Not to know; to havo no knowledge of or 
fofjimintaTiee with. IVychf, Rom. i. Kb [Rare 
in botli 

unknowability (un-no-a-bil'i-ti). n. [< unknow- 
ahlr 4- - itjf -bililij)!] Tho state or charac- 

ter of being unknowable. J» S. M : !f. 

unknowable (un-iio'n-bl), a. [< ME unknow- 
able ; < un- 1 + knowdblr.} 1. Incapable of be- 
ing known : not capable of being ascertained or 
discovered; above or beyond knowledge. 

Th**!r objects, transcending the sphere of all experience 
actual or possible, consequently do not fall under the cat- 
egories in other words arc positively unknowable. 

Sir IP. Hamilton. 

By continually seeking to know, and being continually 
thrown back with a deepened conviction of the impossi- 
bility of knowing, xv e may keep alive the consciousness 
that it is alike our highest wisdom and our highest duty 
to regard that through which all things exist as The Un- 
knowable. H. Spencer, First Principles, § 31. 

2f. Unknown. 

Llggeth thanne stillc al owtrely unknowable. 

Chaucer, Boethius, il. meter 7. 

unknowableness (un-no'n-bl-nes), n. Tho 
character or stato ot hoing unknowable. 

If* rhcrtPpencer Insists on the certainty of the existence 
of things in themselves, but also on their absolute and 
ct'Tnal unknown blene*if. J. /•*. Clarke, Orthodoxy, p. 25. 

unknowably (un-no'n-bli), ado. Not so as to 
bo known. 

Unknowef, «. A Middle English form of un- 
known. 

unknowing (un-no'ing), p. a. [< ME. unknow- 
yny, mtknawynge; < ««- 1 + knowing .] Not 
knowing; ignorant: with o/beforo an object. 
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Aiul from the tlicmc unlabour'd beauties rise. Tic!, cl!. 

unlaboring, unlabouring (un-hVbor-ing), a. 
Not laboring or moving with marked exer- 
tion. 

A mead of mildest clinmi delays tho unlalmning feet. 

. Coleridge, To Cottle. 

unlaborious (un-lu-bo'ri-us), a. Not laborious ; 
not toilsome; not difficult; easy. Milton t Areo- 
pagitica. 

unlaboriously (un-lfi-bo'ri-us-Ii), adv. In an 
unlaborious manner; easily, 
unlace (un-las'), t*. t. [< ME. unlaccn, unlascn ; 
< it w-2 + face.} 1. To loose from lacing or 
fastening by a cord, string, band, or tho like 
passed through loops, holes, etc.; open or un- 
fasten by undoing or untying tho lace of; as, 
to unlace a garment or a helmet. 

However, I am not sure If they do not sometimes unlace 
that part of the sail from the yard. 

Cook, Second Voyage, III. Ik 

2. To loosen or ease the dress or armor of. 

My lordw, vndase you to lyc, 

Hero schali nono come for to crye. 

York Plays, p. 293. 

3. To divest of duo covering; expose to injury 
or damage. [Rare.] 

What’s the matter, 

That you unlace your reputation thus ? 

Shak., Othello, il. 3. 194. 

4. To disentangle. 

So entrclaocd that it Is unable to be unlaced. 

Chaucer, Boethius, ill. prose 12. 

5f. To earvo. 

Vnlace that cony. Babccs Book{ E. E. T. S.), p. 296. 

unlade (un-lad'), v. t. [< «»- 2 -f 1. To 

unload; take out tho cargo of. 


St. Ogg’s— that venerable town with the red fluted 
roofs and the broad xvarehouse gables, where the black 
ships unlade themselves of their burdens from the far 
north. George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, i. 12. 

Lading and unlading the tall barks. 

Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 

2. To unburden; remove, as a load or burden ; 
discharge. 

There the ship was to unlade her burden. Acts xxi. 3. 

Forth and unlade the poison of thy tongue. 

, Chapman, Humoious Day’s Mirth. 

As much as filled three cars, 

Unladed now. B. Jonson, Alchemist, iii. 2. 

unlaid (un-lad'), a. 1. Not laid or placed; 
not fixed. 

The first foundations of the world being yet unlaid. 

Ilooker, Eccles. Polity. 

2. Not allayed; not pacified; not exorcised; 
not suppressed. 

Blue meagre liag or stubborn unlaid ghost 
That breaks bis magic chains at curfexv time. 

Milton, Comtis, 1. 484. 

3. Not laid out, as a corpse. B. Jonson , Un- 
derwoods. — 4. Naut.y untwisted, as tlie strands 
of a rope. 

unlamented (un-la-men'ted), a. Not lament- 
ed; whose loss is not deplored; not moaned; 
unwept. 

Thus unlamentcd pass the proud axvny. 

Pope, Unfortunate Lady, 1. 43. 
unland (un-land'), V. t. [< un- 2 + land 1 .} To 
deprive of lands. Fuller, 'Worthies, Monmouth, 
ii. 117. (Davies.) 

unlap (un-lap'), v. t . ; pret. and pp. unlapped , 
ppr. unlapping. [< w/i-2 + lap 3.] To unfold. 

Tapestry . . . unlapt and laid open. Hooker. 

unlarded (un-liir'ded), a. Not larded; not 
dressed with lard ; hence, not mixed with some- 
thing by way of improvement ; not intermixed 
or adulterated. 

Speak the language of the company you are in ; speak 
it purely and unlardcd with any other. 

Chesterfield, Letter to liis Son. 
unlash (un-lash'), v. t. [<«»-2 +lash 1 .} Xaut. f 
to loose, unfasten, or separate, as something 
lashed or tied down. 

Unlatch (un-lach'), v. [< i /«-2 + latch.} I. 
traus. To open or loose, as a door, by lifting 
tho latch; also, to loose the latchetof; as, to 
tnnatch a shoe. 

Another unlatched Ben-Hur's Roman shoes. 

L. Wallace, Ben-Hur, p. 253. 

II. intrans. To become open or loose through 
tho lifting of a latch. 

unlaw (un-lh'), n. [< ME. unlaicc , unlade, < 
AS. unlag u, milage, violation of law, < un-, not, 
+ lagu, law: see un- 1 and /aio 1 .] If. Violation 
of law or justice; lawlessness; anarchy; in- 
justice. 

Cayphas horde that ilke saxvc, 

He spake to Jhesu xvith un laicc. 

MS. Cantab. ¥ t. v. 48, f. 18. (UalliweXl.) 

Tills state or things xvas xvbat our fathers called unlaw, 
a state of things where law xvas in the raoutli3 of men in 
power, but where laxv itself became the Instrument of 
wrung; E. A. Freeman, Norman Conquest, IV. 421. 

2. In Scots law: (a) Any transgression of the 
law; an injury, or act of injustice. (&) A fino 
or amercement legally fixed and exacted from 
ono who has transgressed the law. 
unlaw (un-la'), v. t. [< ME. unlawcn; < un-- 
*f law 1 .} If. To outlaw. 

Nyf mo dude him unlawc. Robert of Gloucester, p. 473. 

2. To deprive of tho authority or character of 
• law. [Raro.] 

That also which is impious or evil absolutely, either 
against faith or manners, no law can possibly penult that 
Intends not to unfair it self. Milton, Areopngiticn, p. 64. 

3. In Scots law, to fino. 

unlawed (un-lud'), a. [< un- 1 + lawed, pp. of 
(flic 1 , v., 4.] See the quotation. 

The disabling dogs, which might be necessary for keep- 
ing flocks and herds, from running at the deer, xx r as called 
1 awing, and xvas in general use. The Charter of the Forest, 
designed to lessen these evils, declares that fmmtaltion or 
viexv for la wing dogs shall be made every third year, nnd 
shall he then done by the viexv and testimony of lawful 
men, not otherwise ; nnd they whose dog3 shall be then 
found unlawed shall give three shillings for mercy; and 
for the future no man’s ox shall be taken for Jawing. Such 
Jnxving also shall he done by the assize commonly used, 
and which is, that three clnxvs shall be cut oil xvithout the 
ball of the right foot. 

Scott, Ivanhoc, note to i. (Davies.) 
unlawful (im-lfi/ful), a. [< ME. * unlawcful , un- 
la refill ; < un- 1 4- lawful.} 1. Not lawful; 
contrary to low; illegal; not permitted by law, 
human or divine ; not legalized : as, an unlaw- 
ful act; an unlawful oatli; an unlawful society. 



unlawful 

Those that thillk it is unlawful business I am about, let 
them depart. Shah., AY. T., v. 3. 9G. 

2. Begotten out of wedlock; illegitimate. 
Shale., A. and C., iii. 0. 7 — Unlawful assembly, 
in law, the meeting of three or more persons to commit 
an unlawful act. Mostautliorities restrict this phrase to 
a meeting contemplating riotous acts niul in such man. 
ner as to give Arm and courageous persons in the neigh- 
borhood of such assembly reasonable grounds to appre- 
hend a breach of the peace in consequence of it. Tech- 
nically it censes to bo termed an unlawful assembly when 
the unlawful act is executed, the offense then being riot, 
or when some steps are taken towaul the execution of it, 
the offense then being deemed a rout. = Syn. Illegal, Illi- 
cit, etc. See lawful. 

unlawfully (un-lfi'ful-i), adv. 1. In an un- 
lawful manner; in violation of law or right; il- 
legally. — 2. Illegitimately; not iu wedlock. 
Shale. , M. for M., iii. 1. 196. 
unlawfulness (un-la' fiil-nes), n. 1. Tho char- 
acter or state of being unlawful; illegality; 
contrariety to law. 

The unlaufulness of lying. South, Sermons. 

2. Illegitimacy. 

unlay (un-la' )• *•; prot. and pp. mdaid , ppr. 
unlaying. [<««--+ lay 1 .] Afai/f., to untwist, 
as the strands of a rope. 

unlead (un-lod'), r, t. [< un- 2 4 lead 2 .] In 
printt ng, to remove the loads from (composed 
types). 

unleal (un-lC*l # ), a. [Early mod. E. (Se.) also 
mile ill ; < ME. unlclc, hounlclc; < un-* 4 leal .] 
Not leal; disloyal. Uallnccll (under hounlclc). 
unlearn (un-Krn'), r. [< un- 2 4* learn.'] I. 
trans. 1. To discard, put away, or get rid of 
(what one has learned); forget tho knowledge 
of. 

When I first began to learn to ptudi, this last winter, my 
master bad a great deal of work upon Ids bands to make 
me unlearn the postures and motions which I bad got, by 
having in my younger years practised backsword, with a 
little eye to the single falchion. Steele, Tatlcr, No. 173. 

2f. To fail to learn ; not to lenm. Dr. II. More. 

II. inlnws. To put away acquired know- 
ledge; beeomo ignorant. 

For onl) by tm/canmi'7 Wisdom conics. 

And climbing backward to dhincr Youth. 

Lowell, Parting of the Wn>s. 

unlearn ability (un-ler-nn-bil'i-ti), n. [< un- 1 
4- learn 4 -ability.] Inability to lenm. [Rare.] 
You will learn how to conduct it (tho camera], w ith the 
pleasure of correcting mj awkwardness ami unlearnat'tl- 
tty. Waljwle, letters (1777), h. 86. 

unlearned (un-U*r'neil), a. [< ME. unlcnud; 
< un- 1 4 learned.] 1. Not learned; ignorant ; 
illiterate; not instructed; inexperienced. 

Hut how it semethe to syniple inon unlrmed that men 
nc mowc not go umlre the Erthe, and n1«o that men 
scholdc falle toward the Ikvtne, from umlre! 

Mandeville, 'I ravels, p. 1SI. 

2. Not suitable to a learned man; not becom- 
ing a scholar. 

I will prove those \erses to be tcry unlearned, neither 
savouring of poctn, wit, nor invention. 

.S/m A., kU, iv. 2. UK. 

3 (un-lcrnd'). Not gained by study; not known; 
not acquired by investigation. 

They lenrned mere words, or Midi things chit fly ns were 
better unlearned. Milton, Education. 

Unlearned Parliament. Samcns/Virfiawynfqf Dunces 
(which sec, under jmrliament). = Syn. 1. Illiterate, Unlet- 
tered, etc. See i gnorant. 

unlearnedly (uii-lf'r'ncd-li), adv. In an un- 
learned manner; so as to exhibit ignorance; 
ignorantly. Sir T. More, Works, p. 10117. 
unlearnedness (im-K»r'ned-nos), n. Want of 
learning; illiterateness Syln.sUr , tr. of Du 

Bartas’s Weeks, ii. , Eden, 
unleash (un-lesh'), v. t. [< nn- 2 4 leash.] To 
free from a leash, or as from a leash; let go. 

In chase of imagery unleashed and counting. 

Stedman, Poets of America, p. 301. 

unleavet, v. [< hm - 2 4 leaf*, have 2 .] I. trans. 
To strip of leaves. Puttcnham , Arte of Eng. 
Poesie, iii. 25. (Danes.) 

II. vitrans. To lose leaves, as a tree; beeomo 
bare. [Rare.] 

Of amorous Myrtles, and iminortall Bays 
Never vn- leav'd. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Barton's Weeks, ii., Eden. 

unleavened (un-lev'nd), a. Not leavened: as, 
unleavened bread; hence, not affected as if by 
leaven. 

unlectured (un-lek' turd), a. 1. Not addressed 
in, or as if in, a lecturo or lectures. — 2. Not 
taught or inculcated by lecture. [Rare.] 

A science yet unlectured In our schools. 

Young, Night Thoughts, v. 618. 

unled (un-led'),rt. Not led; without guidance; 
hence, in command of one’s faculties. 
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They will quaffe freely when they come to the house of 
a Christian ; insomuch as I have seen but few goe away 
unled from the embassadours table. 

Sandy 8, Travailes, p. 61. 

unlefult, a. See vnlcvcful. 
unleisuredf (un-16'zhurd), a. Not having lei- 
sure; occupied. Sir P. Sidney. 

The hasty view of an vnlcasur'd licenccr. 

Milton, Areopagitica, p. 31. 

unleisure dness (un-le'zhurd-nes), n. Want of 
leisure ; tho state of being occupied. Boyle , 
Works, II. 251. 

unless (un-les'), conj. [Early mod. E. also un- 
Icssc , onlcss, onlcssc, onlcs, earlier onlcssc that , on 
Jesse that (that being ultimately dropped, as 
with for, conj., lest, etc.), a phrase analogous 
to at least , at most, etc. : see on 1 and less 1 . Cl’. 
lest.] 1. If it bo not that; if it bo -not tho 
case that; wero it not the fact that; if . . . 
not; supposing that . . . not. 

It is not possible for nil things to be well, unlc88 all 
men were good : which I think will not bo yet these good 
many ycaiB. Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Itobinson), i. 

Unlesf thou tcll’st me whero thou hnd'st this ring, 
Thou diest within this hour. 

Shah., All's Well, v. 3. 281. 

You should not ask, 'lets you knew how' to give. 

Dealt, and FI., Laws of Candy, ii. 1. 

2f. For fear that; iucaso; lest. 

Bewnro you do not once the same gainsay, 

Unlc 88 with death he do your rashness pay. 

Greene, Alphonsus, V. 
[By omission of a verb, implied in the context, uu/rssmny 
lmvc the forco of 'except/ 'hut for’ : as, 

Here nothing breeds 
Unless the nightly owl. 

Shah., Tit. And., il. 3. 07. 
Let not wine, 

Unless In sacrifice or rites divine, 

Be ever known of shepherd*. 

Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess, v. 6.] 

- Syu. Free jit, Unlc<*. Fxcrpt could once Ik; used ns a syn- 
onym for unlex but the words have now drawn entirely 
apart. Unless is only a conjunction ; except Is only a prep- 
osition. Fxccpt Introduces an exception to a statement 
which is othcrw ise general : it may be followed by n clause 
when connection Is made by a paitlcle, ns when, that, ax, 
while, or especially another preposition : the omission of 
such connective makes the structure m clinic. Unless In- 
troduces a clause, or the abbreviation of a clause, indicat- 
ing a limitation or condition. 

unlessoned (uu-U*s'ih 1), «. Not taught ; not in- 
structed. Shale. , M. of V., iii. 2. 101 . [Rare.] 
unlettedt, a. [< ///i- 1 4 letud, pp. of let-.] Not 
prevented ; unhindered. 

Unl'tted of every wight. The Isle of Ladies, 1. 1S31. 

unlettered (un-let'crd), a. Unlearned; un- 
taught; ignorant; illiterate. Milton, Counts, 
1. 174.=Syn. Illiterate, Unlearned, etc. See ianorant. 
unletteredness (un-lct'erd-nes), n. Tho state 
of being unlettered. 

unlevefult, a. [ME., also unlrful, unlcffitl; < 
un-* 4 href nl.] Unlawful. 

I deme it felony anil unlereful. 

Chaucer, Boethius, v. prose 3. 
A longyng rnletTull light iu his hert 
Gert hym hast ‘in a lute, Imnnvt liyin after. 

De/tructinn of Troy ( E. E. T. 8.), 1. 13080. 

unlevel (un-lcv'l), a. Not level; uneven, 
unlevel (un-lev'l), r. t. To make not level or 
uneven. [Rare.] 

It was so plain a* there was scauely any lmsh or hil- 
lock either to unlerel or tbndow it. 

Sir J\ Sidney, Arcadia, iii. 

unlicensed (un-li'sqnst ), a. 1. Not licensed; not 
having a license: ns, an unlicensed innkeeper. 

— 2. l)ono or undertaken without, or in (left- 
mice of, duo license or permission: ns, an un- 
li censed traffic. 

unlicked (un-likt'), a. Not licked ; not brought 
to proper shape by licking: from tho old pop- 
ular notion that, tho she-bear licked her cubs 
into shape; hence, ungainly ; raw; unmanner- 
ly; uncultivated. 

A country squire, with the equipage of a wife and two 
daughters, . . . oh gad I two such unlicked cubs! 

Congreve, Old Bachelor, Iv. 8. 

unliglltsomet (mi-Ht'sum), a. Dark; gloomy; 
wanting liglit. 

First the sun, 

A mighty sphere, lie framed, unlight some first. 

Milton, I*. L., vii. 361. 

unlike (nn-lik'), a. [< ME. unite, unlich, mtilich, 
< AS. untjdic (= OFries. unlil: = G. tniplcicli = 
Iccl. ft/il.T - Sw. olil; = Dan. ulii 7), < un-, not, 
+ (iclic, like: sec lil 1. Not like ; dissimi- 
lar; diverse; having no rescmblanco. 

What occasion of import 
Hath all so long detain’d you from your wife, 

And sent you hither so unlike yourself? 

Shak., T. of tho S., iii. 2. 100. 


unlimited 

Being vnlike in troth of Religion, they must nedes be vn- 
like in honestie of liulng. 

A8cham, The Scholemaster, p. 84. 

2f. Not likely ; improbable ; unlikely. 

It ne is nat an unlyk myracle to hem that ne knowen it 
nat. Chaucer, Boethius, iv. prose G. 

It is not vnlike that the Britons accompanied the Cim- 
brinns and Gaulcs in those expeditions. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, II. 1. 
Unlike quantities, in math., quantities expressed by 
dittcrcnt letters or combinations of letters, or by the same 
letters with different exponents.— Unlike signs, the signs 
plus (-f ) and minus (— ). 

unlike (un-lik'), adv. Not in a like or similar 
manner; not like or as. 

Oft have I seen the haughty cardinal . . , 

Swear like a ruffian and demean himself 
Unlike the ruler of a commonweal. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., i. 1. 189. 

unlikelihood (un-llk'li-liud), n. The state of 
being unlikely or improbable ; improbability. 

Thus much may suffice to shew the vnlikclihood or rather 
impossibilltie of the supposed comming of our Saxon an- 
cestors from elsewhere into Germanic. 

Verstegan, Best, of Decayed Intelligence (ed. 1G28), p. 39. 

The extreme unlikelihood that such men should engago 
In such a measuie. Faley, Evidences, iii. 8. 

unlikeliness (un-lik'li-nes), n. [< ME. unlykly- 
ncssc; < unlikely 4 -ness . ] 1. The state of 

being unlikely ; improbability. 

There nrc degrees herein, from the very neighbourhood 
of demonstration quite down to improbability and un- 
likeliness. Locke. 

2. Tho state of being unlike; dissimilarity. 
Bp. Ilall, Contemplations, Christ’s Baptism. 

Strange in its utter unlikeliness to any teaching, Plato 
nist or Hebrew. Kingsley, Hypatia, xxi. 

3f. Unattractiveness; tho incapacity to excite 
liking or love. 

I that God of Loves servnunts serve, 

Ne dar to love for myn unliklyncsse. 

Chaucer, Troilus, i. 1G. 

unlikely (un-Hk'li), a. [< ME. unlikely , un - 
likly ; \ un-* 4 likely.] 1. Such as cannot ho 
reasonably expected; improbable: as, au un- 
likely event. 

That it wrung bis conscience to condemn the Earle of 
high Treason is not unlikely. Milton, Eikonoklastcs, ii. 

2. Not holding out a prospect of success or of 
a desired result ; likely to fail ; unpromising. 

A very unlikely envy she hath stumbled upon against 
the princess’s unspeakable beauty. 

Sir /*. Sidney, Arcadia, il. 
A strange unlikely errand, sure, is thine. 

M. Arnold, Balder Dead, I. 83. 

3f. Not calculated to inspire liking or affec- 
tion; not likable or lovable. 

Whan I considere youre beautee, 

And thcrwlthnl tlie unlikly elde of me. 

Chaucer, Merchant’s Tale, 1. 930. 

unlikely (un-llk'li), adv. In an unlikely man- 
ner; with no or littlo likelihood; improbably. 

The pleasures . . . not unlikely may proceed from the 
discoveries each shall communicate to another. Tope. 
unlikent (un-ll'kn), r. t. To make unlike; 

feign; pretend. Wyelif. 
unlikeness (un-llk'ncs), n. Want of resem- 
blance; dissimilarity. 

And he supplied my want the more 
As his unlikeness fitted mine. 

Tennyson , In Memorinm, lxxix. 

un limber 1 (un-lim'ber), k. [< na- 1 4 limber*.] 
Not limber; not flexible ; not yielding. Sir JJ. 
I Vo t ton. 

unlimber 2 (un-lim'b^r), r. [< un- 2 4 limber 2 .] 

1. trans. To detach the limbers from; take off 
tlie limbers of: as, to unlimbcr guns. 

II. in trans. To detach the limbers from tho 
guns. 

Tho battery unlimbers and whirls its black-muzzlcd 
guns to the front. Harper's Mag., LXXVI. 788. 

Unlime (un-llm'), r. t. [< un- 2 4 lime 1 .] To ro- 
movo tho lime from, ns from hides sufficiently 
treated with it. Pop. Sci. Mo., XXXIV. 287. 
unlimitablef (un-lim'i-ta-bl), u. Illimitable. 
Milton, Eikonoklastcs, xxviii. 

Unlimited (un-lira'i-tcd), a. 1. Not limited; 
having no bounds ; boundless. 

So unlimited is our impotence . . . that it fetters our 
very wishes. Boyle. 

The unlimited, though perhaps not indefinite, modifi- 
ability of matter. Huxley, Aunt. Invert., p. 41. 

2. Undefined ; indefinite ; not bounded by 
proper exceptions. 

With gross and popular capacities, nothing doth moro 
prevail than unlimtted generalities, because of their plain- 
ness at the first sight Hooker, Eccles. Polity, 

3. Unconfined; not restrained; not restricted. 

An unguarded, unlimited will. Jer . Taylor. 



unlimited 

Unlimited function. See function.— Unlimited prob- 
lem, in Math., :t I.iolilein which may have an infinite 
™'>be r °l solutions.— Unlimited quantity. S eequan- 

uniimitedly (tm-lim'i-tcd-li), ade. In an un- 
ii’mt-'il manner or degree, 
uulimitedness (un-lim'i-ted-nes), v. The state 
' •' in^- unlimited or boundless, or of being 
z: Aimed. ' ° 

nrJise (un-lin'), r. t. [< vn- 2 4- To take 

*ii‘ lining out of: lienee, to empty. [Rare.] 

It i'"' their purses. 

Davies, Bienvenu, p. C. (Davies.) 
linliaeal 'urMr/>>al), a. Not lineal: not com- 
in 'In- order of succession. Shak.. Mac- 
1 *h. in. 1. r,:\ 

nnlinin^ ( m-Ji'ning), n. [Verbal n. of uni in c, 

* 1 lu Lindley’s name for the process of 
chorir- tion or chorisis, the dcdoitblemciit (de- 
duplication) of Dunal. See chorisis. 
unlink (un-lingk'), ». t. [< tin .2 + IM- 1.] To 
M*parate the links of; loose, as something fas- 
tened by a link; unfasten; untwist; uncoil. 
Seeing Orlando, it [a snake) unlinked Itself. 

Shak ., As you Like it, iv. a. 112 . 
I cannot mount till thou unlink my chains; 

I ran not come till thou release my bands. 

Quarles, Emblems, v. 9 

unlinked (un-lingkt'), a . Not connected by'or 
?iS by links. J. Martineau, Materialism, p. 127. 
unliquefied (un-likVe-fid), «. Unmelted; not 
dissolved. Addison, Travels in Italy, 
unliquidated (un-lik'wi-da-ted), a. Not liqui- 
dated; not settled; unadjusted: as, an unliqui- 
dated debt; unliquidated accounts. See liqui- 
date — Unliquidated damages. See damage. 
imliquored (un-lik'ord), a. 1. Not moistened 
or smeared with liquor; not lubricated; dry. 
[Rare.] 

Churches and states, like an imliquored coach, ... on 
fire v itli th»ir own motion. Bp. Hall, Sermons. 

2. Not filled with liquor; not in liquor; not 
intoxicated; sober. [Rare.] 

I doubt me whether the very sohemesse of such a one, 
like an unlircvr'd Silcnus, were not stark drunk. 

Milton , Apology for Smeetyranuus. 
unlistening (un-lis'ning), a. Not listening; 
not hetning; not regarding or heeding. Thom- 
son. Liberty. 

unliturgige (un-lit'er-jiz), v. t. [< tin-- + 
liturtj-tj + -i_~r.] To deprive of a liturgy. Bp. 
(latulen, Tears of the Church, p. 009. ( Varies .) 
[Rare.] 

unlive 1 (un-liv'), v. t. [< tin-- + live 1 .] To 
live in a manner contrary to; annul or undo 
by living. 

We must unliic onr former lives. 

Glanville, Vanity of Dogmatizing, viii. 

unlived (un-liv'), r. t. [< tin- 2 + life (cf. alive, 
live 2 ).] To bereave or deprive of life. 

If in the child the father's image lies, 

■Where shall I live now Lucrece is unlived? 

Shak., Lucrece, 1. 1754. 

unliveliness (un-llv'li-nes), V. "Want of liveli- 
ness; dullness; heaviness. Milton, Divorce, i. 3. 
unload (un-ldd'), c. [< un - 2 4- load‘d.] I, trans. 

1. To take the load from; discharge of a load 
or cargo; disburden: as, to iwfond a ship ; to 
unload a cart. — 2. To remove, as a cargo or 
burden, from a vessel, vehicle, or the like; dis- 
charge : as, to unload freight. — 3. Figuratively, 
to relieve from anything onerous or trouble- 
some ; remove and cause to cease to be burden- 
some. 

Nor can my tongue unload my heart’s great burthen. 

Shak., 3 lien. VI., ii. 1. 81. 
From this high theme how can I part, 

Ere half unloaded is my heart ! 

Scott, Marmion, Int. to i. 

4. To withdraw the charge, as of powder and 
shot or ball, from: as, to unload a gun. — 5. 
To sell in large quantities, as stock; get rid 
of: as, 1o unload shares of the A and B rail- 
way. [Colloq.] 

II. intrant. To go through the process of un- 
loading ; discharge a cargo. 

No ship could unload in any bay or estuary which lie 
[the king) had not declared to be a port. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xviii. 

unloader (nn-16'd6r), n. One who or that 
which unloads ; specifically, a contrivance for 
unloading, as hay. The Engineer, LXVIII. 199. 
unloading-block (un-16 'ding-blok), n. In sugar- 
man uf , a bench on which the mold containing 
a sugar-loaf is inverted, and on which the 
sugar is left standing until removed to the 
drying-room. 
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unloading-machine (un-16 / ding-ma-shen // ), n. 
An apparatus for unloading freight from boats, 
cars, and wagons. The most usual form is a sort of 
elevator consisting of a series of cups or buckets carried 
by an endless band. E. Ii. Knight. 
unlocated (un-16'ka-ted), a. Not located or 
placed; specifically, in the United States, not 
surveyed and marked off: said of land. See 
locate , 2. 

The disposal of the vnlocated lands will hereafter be a 
valuable source of revenue, and an immediate one of 
credit. A. Hamilton, The Continentalist, No. 0. 

unlock (un-lok'), r. t. [< ME. unlouken, on- 
loukcn (pret unlcl:, pp. unlokcn, unlokc), < AS. 
unlucan , unlock, < un-, back, + lucan , lock: see 
ttn-2 and lock 1 .] 1. To unfasten, as something 
which has been locked : open, as what has 
been shut, closed in, or protected by a lock : as, 
to unlock a door or a chest. 

I have seen her . . . unlock her closet. 

Shak., Macbeth, v. 1. G. 
Go in ; there are the keys, unlock his fetters ; 

And arm ye nobly both. 

Fletcher, Double Marriage, ii. 3. 
2. To open, in general; lay open. 

Thou *st unlocked 
A tongue was vowed to silence. 

Ford, Lover’s Melancholy, ii. 3. 
Saturday Morning, as soon as my Senses are unlocked, I 
get up. Howell, Letters, I. vi. 32. 

3f. To spread out. 

Vnloukc bus legges abrod, other lygge at hus ese, 

Restc hym, and roste liyni and his ryg turne, 

Drynke drue and deepe and drawe hym thanne to bedde. 

Piers Ploxcman (C), x. 143. 
4. To disclose; reveal; make known. 

That sweven hath Daniel unloke. 

Gower, Conf. Amant., Frol, 
unlocked (un-l’okt'), a. [< un- 1 + locked, pp. 
of lock 1 , r.] Not locked, 
unlodge (un-loj'), v. t. [< tin-- + lodge.'] To 
deprive of a lodging; dislodge. Carew. 
unlogical (un-loj'l-kal), a. Illogical. Fuller, 
'Worthies, Kent, i. 487. (Dorics.) 
unlook (nn-liik'), v. t. [< tin- 2 + look 1 .] To 
recall or retract, as a look. [Rare.] 

lie . . . turned liis eyes towards me, then from me, as 
if he would unlool; his own looks. 

Jtichardson, Clarissa Harlowe, V. 215. 
unlooked (un-lukt'), a. Not expected or an- 
ticipated: rare except in the phrase unlookcd 
for. 

By some unlook'd accident cut off ! 

Shak., Kich. Ill,, i. 3. 214. 
Unlooked for, not looked for; not sought or searched 
for; not expected ; not foreseen ; not anticipated. 

An accident unlooISd for put new’ counsels into tliir 
minds. J/t7fon, Hist. Eng., ii. 

unloose (un-lcis'), v. [< mh- 2 (here intensive) 
+ loose.'] I. trans. 1. To loose; unfasten ; un- 
tie; undo; unravel. 

The Gordian knot of it he will unloose. 

Shak., Hen. V., i. 1. 4G. 
2. To let go or free from hold or fastening; 
unbind from bonds, fetters, cords, or the like ; 
set at liberty; release. 

Wlieie I am robb’d and bound, 

There must I be unloosed. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., ii. 4. 147. 
II. in trans. To become unfastened; fall in 
pieces; lose all connection or union. 

Without this virtue, the publick union must unloose, the 
strength decay, and the pleasure grow faint. 

Jeremy Collier. 

unloosen (un-lo'sn), V . t. [< h«- 2 (here inten- 
sive) + loosen.] To unloose; loosen. Y. Knox, 
Essays, ii. 

unlord (un-16rd'), V. t. [< ?m- 2 4- lord.] To de- 
prive of the title, rank, and dignity of a lord; 
reduce or degrade from a peer to a commoner. 
[Rare.] 

The worst and strangest of that Any thing which the 
people demanded was but the unlording of Bishops, and 
expelling them the House. Milton, Eikonoklastes, vi. 

So, after that. 

We had to dis- archbishop and unlord. 

And make you simple Cranmer once again. 

Tennyson, Queen Mary, ii. 2. 
unlorded (un-lor'ded), a. Not raised or pre- 
ferred to the rank of a lord. Milton, Reforma- 
tion in Eng., i. 

unlordly (un-ldrd'li), a. Not lordly; not arbi- 
trary. [Rare.] 

The Pastorlike and Apostolik imitation of mecke and 
unlordly Discipline. Milton, Reformation in Eng., ii. 

unlosable (un-lo'za-bl), a. Not capable of be- 
ing lost. Also unioscable. [Rare.] 

The Epicureans . . . ascribe to every particular atom 
an innate and unloseahlc mobility. Boyle, Works, 1. 145. 


unlustrous 

unlost (un-lost'j. a. Not lost. [Rare.] 

A paradise vnlo t. Young, Night Thoughts, ix. 1073. 
unlove (un-luv'), v. t. [< ME. unloven; < un- 1 
(in second quot. »«- 2 ) 4- love 1 .] Not to love; 
to ceaso to love. [Rare.] 

I ne kan nor may 

For al this world witliinne myn herte fynde 
To unloven you a quarter of a day. 

Chaucer, Troilus, v. 1G98. 
I had learnt to Jove Mr. Rochester ; I could not unlove 
him now. Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyre, xviii. 

unlove (un'luv), n. The absence of love ; hate. 
[Rare.] 

Unlove began its work even in the Apostles' times. 

Puscy, Eirenicon, p. 62. 

unloved (un-luvd'), a. Not loved. Chaucer. 
unloveliness (un-luvTi-nes), n. Lack of love- 
liness. (a) Unamiableness ; lack of the qualities which 
attract love. 

The old man . . . followed his suit with all means . . . 
that might help to countervail his own unloveliness. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, ii. 
(&) Want of beauty or attractiveness to the eye ; plainness 
of feature or appearance. 

unlovely (un-luv'li), a. [< ME. milovelicli; < 
un- 1 4- lovely.] Not lovely, (a) Not amiable ; des- 
titute of the qualities which attract love, or possessing 
qualities that excite dislike ; disagreeable. 

I love thee, all unlovely as thou seem’st 
And dreaded as thou art! Cowper, Task, iv. 128. 
(6) Not beautiful or attractive to the eye ; displeasing to 
the sight 

Dark house, by which once more I stand 
Here in the long unlovely street. 

Tennyson, In Memoriam, vii. 
unloving (un-luv'ing), a. Not loving; not fond; 
unkind. J. TJdall, On Ephesians, Prol. 
unlovingness(un-luv'ing-nes), n. The charac- 
ter or state of being unloving. 

Time and its austere experience of the outer world's 
unlomngncss have made her thankfully take affection’s 
clasp. B. Broughton, Joan, II. xi. 

unluckfult (un-luk'ful), a. Bringing ill luck; 
mischievous. 

0 Pallas, ladie of citees, why settest thou thy delite in 
three the moste vnluckefull beastes of the worlde, the 
oulette, the dragon, and the people? 

U dull, tr. of Apophthegms of Erasmus, p. 375. (Davies.) 

unluckily (un-luk'i-li), adv. In an unlucky or 
unfortunate manner; unfortunately; unhap- 
pily ; by ill luck. 

Was there ever so prosperous an invention thus unluck- 
ily perverted and spoiled by a . . . book-wonn, a candle- 
waster? B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, iii. 2. 

1 was once in a mixt assembly that was full of noise 
and mirth, when on a sudden an old woman unluckily ob- 
served there were thirteen of us in company. 

Addison, Omens. 

unluckiness (un-luk'i-nes), n. The character 
or state of being unlucky, in any sense, 
unlucky (un-luk'i), a. 1. Not lucky or fortu- 
nate; not favored by fortune; unsuccessful; 
subject to frequent misfortune, failure, or mis- 
hap ; ill-fated ; unfortunate ; unhappy. 

In short, they were unlucky to have been bred in an un- 
polished age, and more unlucky to live to a refined one. 

Drydcn, Def. of Epil. to 2d pt. Conq. Granada. 

2. Not resulting in success ; resulting in fail- 
ure, disaster, or misfortune. 

U nlucky accidents which make such experiments mis- 
carry. Boyle. 

3. Accompanied by or bringing misfortune, 
disappointment, disaster, or the like; ill- 
omened; inauspicious. 

A most unlucky hour. Shak., Tit. And., ii. 3. 251. 

Haunt me not with that unlucky face. 

Drydcn, Aurengzebe, iv. 1. 

4. Mischievous; mischievously -waggish. [Ar- 
chaic.] 

Why, cries an unlucky wag, a less bag might have 
served. Sir R. L’Estrange. 

There was a lad, th’ unluclciest of his crew, 

Was still contriving something bad but new. 

-- Dr. W. King. 

unlustt, n. [< ME. inilust, < AS. unliist, dis- 
pleasure, dislike (= OHG. unlust, MHG. G. un- 
last, displeasure, = Ieel. ulyst, bad appetite, = 
Sw. oh/ si = Dan. ulyst = Goth, unlustus), < tin-, 
not, + lust, pleasure: see lust 1 .] Displeasure; 
dislike. 

He dooth alle thyng . . . with ydelnesse and unlust. 

Chaucer, Parson’s Tale. 

unlustrous (un-lus'trus), a. Not lustrous; not 
shining. 

In an eye 

Base and unlustrous as the smoky light 
That ’s fed with stinking tallow. 

Shak., Cymbeline, i. 6. 109. 
[The above i". th< leading in some modern editions; the 
old editions have df, 'n'mts.] 



■unlute 

unlute (un-lilt'), r. t. [< un-- 4* lute-.] To 
separate, as things coraouted or luted ; take the 
lute or clay from. 

Upon the unlit tiny the vessel, it infected the room with 
n scarco supportablo stink. Boyle, Works, I. 483. 

unmade (un-mad') ; a. [< 3\IE. vnmad , *mm- 
makcd ; < un- 1 + made 1 .] 1. Deprived of form 
or qualities. — 2. Not made ; not yet formed. 
Taking the mcasuro of mi unmade grave. 

Shak., 11. and J., Hi. 3. 70. 

Used with uji : not mado up ; not worked into 
shape; not manufactured: as, unmadc-uj) ma- 
terials; an untnadc-uj) dress, 
unmagistrate (un-ranj'is-trat), v. t. [< mm- 2 4* 
mayistratc.] To degrade from or deprive of tlic 
oflico aud authority of a magistrate. Milton. 
[Karo.] 

unmaiden (un-mfi'dn), r. t. [< mm- 2 4- maiden.'] 
To ravish ; deilowor. [Rare.] 
lie unmaidened his sister Juno. 

Urquhart , tr. of Ilnbclals, ill. 12. (Davie*.) 

unmaidenly (un-nui'dn-li), a. Not befitting a 
maiden. 

The wanton gesticulations of n virgin In a wild nweinMy 
of gallants vanned with wine could ho no other than rig- 
gish and unmaidenly. 

Jlp. Hall, Contemplations, John llaptlst beheaded, 
unmailable (iin-mti'lu-bl), a. That may not 
be mailed: applied to matter which, by law, 
regulation, or treaty stipulation, is excluded 
from tho mnils, or which, by reason of illegible, 
incorrect, or insufficient address, cannot be for- 
warded to its destination. Glossary of l\ S. 
Postal Terms. 

unmaimed (tm-maind'), a. Not maimed; not 
disabled in any limb; complete in all the parts; 
unmutilated; entire. 

It Is the first grand duty of mi Intcrpnter togUe Ids 
author entire and tmwinuM^f. Iliad, Pref. 

unmakable (un-mn'kn-bl), a. That cannot be 
made. 

Unmakable by any but a divine power. .V. Grac. 

unmake (tm-miik'), r. 1. [< i/h- 2 4- «m/.vi.] 1 . 
To destroy the essential form and qualities of ; 
cause to cease to exist ; annihilate; uncreate; 
annul, reverse, or essentially change the nature 
or office of. 

t!od when he makes the prophet, does not unmake the 
man. l.«k<. 

(iod does not make or unmake things to try ct)xrl- 
merits. T. Burnet. 

Power to make emperonrs, and to rm/i/itr them again'*. 
Jtuell, A Ueplle unto M. Hard Inge, p. lli>. (L’/icvr. Diet.) 

Three observer*, separately, on distinct occasion* were 
In pome way Immediately aware when an electro-magnet 
was sccretl) "made * and "unmade.” 

J'roc. So>\ F/yeh. He**are!i, I. 2.UX 

2. To leave unmade, unformed, uncreated, or 
unfashioned. [Rare.] 

Mn> make, tmmuJlr, do wlmt fhe Ibt. 

S/.ak., Othello, H. 3. 352. 

unmaking (un-mu'king), ». The act or promts 
of destroying ; destruction; undoing; aUo.tlmt 
which unmakes. 

A w Ifc may he the making or the unmaking of the l»eit 
of men. Smiles, Diameter, p. 32»k 

unmalleability (un-maRo-a-bil'i-ti). ii. The 
property or Mate of being unmullcublo. 
unmalleable (un-mal'i'-a-bl), a. Not mallea- 
ble; not capable of being extended by rolling 
or hammering, as a metal; hence, not capable 
of being shaped by outside inlliienee; unyield- 
ing. 

“ I do build c thee ** said tho Sub-Prior; “ I do 1 h1Iu\c 
tliat thine |l. e., til) inlndj Is Indeed metal unmalDab/e bv 
force." Scott, Monastery, xxxl. 

unman (un-man'), r. /. ; pret. and pp. it n manned, 
p]»r. inimannnty. [< an- 2 4- man.] 1. To de- 
prive of the character or qualities of a human 
being, as reason, etc. 

Unman not, therefore, thyself hy a bestial trail* forma 
tlon. Sir T. Bromw, Christ. Mor., til. II. 

2. To emasculate ; deprive of virility. — 3. To 
deprive of the courage and fortitude of a man; 
break or reduce into irresolution ; dishearten; 
deject; make womanish. 

Such was his fortitude, that not even tlmrcvcrest trials 
Could unman him. J si timer, Life and Writings, p. \1. 

Having made up mj mind to hope no more, I got rid of 
a great deal of that terror which unmanned me nt find. 

Doe, Tales, I. 172. 

4. To deprive of men: n«, to unman a ship or 
town. 

[The daughters of Djimus were) turn’d out to Sea in a 
Ship unmann'tl. Milton, Illst. bug., I. 

unmanacle (un-man'n-kl), r. /. [< an- 2 4- mana- 
cle.] To release from or as from manacles; set 
free. Tennyson, Two Voices. 
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unmanageable (un-mnn'nj-n-'bl), a. Not man- 
ageable; not readily submitting to handling 
or management; not easily restrained, gov- 
erned, or directed; not controllable. Locke. 

unmanageableness (un-man'aj-a-bl-nos), v. 
Tho character or state of being unmanage- 
able. 

unmanageably (un-mnn'nj-a-bli), adr. In an 
unmanageable manner; uncontrollably; so as 
to bo unmanageable. 

Our eyes aro sensitive only to unmanageably short 
waves. Nature, XLII. 172. 

Her linlr was 6now-vhltc nnd unmanayeably coarse. 

L. lIVrMuv, Ben-IIur, p. 4SL 

Unmanaged (un-mnn'fijd), a. Not controlled; 
not restrained; specilicnlly, not broken in, ns 
a horse; not trained, in general. 

Like colts or unmanayed horses. 

Jer. Taylor , Holy Living. 

An unguided force, nnd unnifina'/f'I virtue. 

Felton, Dissertation on Heading the Clnsslcks. 

unmankoodt (un-immTmd), ». [< ME. unman- 
hndr ; < u)i-l 4- manhood.] An unmanly or 
cowardly act. 

To plen hymself myghte lie wit Wynne 
Ihlt hothe doon unmanhode and n synne. 

Chaucer, Trollus, 1. S2L 

unmanlike (nn-man'Iik), «. Not manlike, (n) 
Unlike man In fonn or appearance, (M Unhccoining a 
man ns n meniher of the human race ; inhuman ; hrulal. 

It Is strange to pee the unmanlike cruelly of mankind. 

Sir J*. Sidney, Arcadia, I. 
(r) Unsuitable to a man, ns opposed lo n woman or child ; 
elfeminnte; childish. 

Hy the greatness of tho cry, it was the \ nice of n man ; 
though It was a very unmanlike voice, so to cry. 

Sir 1\ Sidney. 

This Is unmanlike, to hiiild upon such slight niry con- 
Joctims. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1 835), II. 302. 

immanliness (tm-mimTi-nos), n. The elmrae- 
tcr of being unmanly; ofTetninaey. 

You and yours make piety a synonjm for unmanlitws*. 

Kmysley, Yeast, li. 

unmanly (uu-mnn'li), a. Not mnnly. (n) Not 

linking the qualities or nttrihutes of a mnn,*ns opjKi^ed 
to a woinnn or child; not having the strength, vigor, 
robustness, fortitude, or courage of n man ; soft; weak ; 
cITcmlnnte; woinaiihh; childish: ns, a ]H*or-splrlted, tm- 
mnnly w« toll. (f») Unbecoming In a man; unworthy of 
a man ; cownrdl) : ns, unmanly fears. 

Live, lhe, my matchless son, 

Hirst In thy father’s blessings; much more blest 
In thine own verities; let me dew thy cheeks 
With my unmanly tears. 

Beau, and FI., Laws of Camlv, v. 

unmanned (im-muud'), a. Not tamed; not 
yet familiar with man: a term in falconry. 

No colt Is so unbroken, 

Or lmwk )tt half so 1 laggard or unmnnn/*r// 

II. Jonnm, Sail Fbtpherd, ill. 2. 

Come, civil night, . . . 

Hool my blood, bating In my cluck-, 

1\ 1th tli> hlack mantle. Shak., 15. and J., ill. 2. 14. 

unmannered (un-umn'eril), a. Uncivil; rude; 
mannerless. 

You have n slanderous . . . tongue, uiiiminiicr’d lord. 

//. Jvnwn, Catiline’s Conspiracy, 11. 3. 

unmannerliness (nn-mnn'cr-li-nes),- n. The 
slate or diameter of being unmannerly; want 
of good manners; breach of civility; rudeness 
of behavior. 

unmannerly (un-mun'cr-li), a. 1. Not man- 
nerly; wanting in manners; not having good 
manners; rude in behavior; ill-bred; uncivil. 

I were unmannerly to take jou out 

And not to kl?i >oti. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., 1. 4. l>;.. 

Depart, or I shall he something timmimKrb/ with >oit. 

Beau, and FI., King arid No King, ill. 3. 

2. Not according to good manners: ns, an un- 
ma ntur I tf jest.*=Syn. Fee list under uneivil. 

unmannerlyt (un-mnn'cr-li), adv. "With ill 
manners; uncivilly; rudely. 

forgive mo 

If I have used myself unmantwrlu. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., ill. 1. 170. 

unmantle (un-man'tl), r. 1. [< mm- 2 4- mantle.] 
To deprive of a mantle; uncover. 

They unmantled him of a new’ flush Cloke. 

Howell, Letters, I. I. 17. 

unmanufactured (nn-mun-u-fak'turd), a. 1. 
Not made up; still in its natural state, or only 
partly prepared for use: thus, fiber is unmanu- 
factured before it is made into thread; thread 
is unmanufactured before it is woven into cloth. 
-—2. Not simulated: ns, unmanufactured grief. 
[Colloq.] 

unmanured (un-mu-nurd'), a. 1 f. Untilled ; un- 
cultivated. Spenser. 


unmateriate 

Many of our subjects . . . have caused to be planted 
large Collonies of ye English nation, in diverse parts ot 
yo world nlltogctlier unmanured, andvoydof inhabitants. 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 457. 

2. Not manured; not enriched hy manure. 

It is one thing to set forth what ground lieth unma- 
nured, and another tiling to correct ill husbandry in that 
which is manured. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 117. 
unmarked (un-miirkt'), a. 1 . Not marked ; hav- 
ing no mark: as, tho unmarked (south-point- 
ing) pole of a magnet. — 2. Unobserved ; not 
regarded; undistinguished; not noted, 
lie mix’d, unmark'd, among the busy throng. 

Dry den. All for Love, iv. 

unmarketable (un-mnr'ket-a-bl), a. Not fit 
for tho market; not salable; of no merely 
pecuniary value. 

That paltry Btonc brought home to her some thought, 
true, spiritual, unmarketable. Kinyslcy, Hypatia, xi\. 

unmarred (un-mard'), a. [< ME. unmerred; 

< mm- 1 4- marred.] Not marred or injured, 
unmarriablet (un-mnr'i-a-bl), a. Not mar- 
riageable. Milton , Divorce, ii. 15. 
unmarriageable (un-mar'fij-a-bl), a. Not fit 
to be married ; too young for marriage, 
unmarriageableness (un-mar'nj-n-bl-ncs), n. 
The state of being unmarriageable. 
unmarried (un-mar'id), a. Not married; sin- 
gle : ns, an unmarried woman or man. Commonly 
tho word implies that tho person to whom it is applied 
has never been married ; but It may be used of a widow 
or widower, and possibly of a divorced person. 

Tliat die wimrtmVd, cro they can behold 

Hriglit Phalnis In ids strength. 

Shak., W. T. t iv. 4. 123. 

unmarry (un-mar'i), v. t. [< un-- 4- marry 1 .'] 
To divorce; dissolve the marriage contract of. 
[Rare.] 

A law . . . giving permission to unmarry a wife, nnd 
marry a lust. Milton, Divorce. 

unmartyr (un-miir'ter), r. t. [< tm- 2 4- martyr T 
».] To degrade from tho standing or dignity 
of a martyr. [Rare.] 

Fetus . . . was made a martyr after his death, . . . 
but since Haronlus has unmarhrrcd him. 

Fuller, Oil. Hist., IT. iv. 3»*. 

unmasculatct (un-mas'ku-lat), r. t. [< un-- 4- 
masculate.] To emasculate. 

TTie sins of the south unmaxculate northern bodies. 

Fuller, Holy War (ICCO), p. 225. 

unmasculine (un-mas'ku-lin), a. Not mascu- 
line or manly. Milton. 

unmask (un-mask'), r. [< un-- 4- mask 3 .] I. 
(runs. To strip of a musk or of any disguise; lay 
open what is concealed ; bring to light. 

I am unmasked, unspirited, undone. 

B. Jon urn, Vol pone, ill. C. 

n. intmns. To put olT or laynsido a mask. 

My husband Mils me; now I w 111 unmask. 

Shak., M. for M., v. 1. 20(5. 
unmasked (un-mnskt'), a. Not masked, 
unmnsker (un-mas'ki*r),». One who unmasks, 
unmasterable (tin-mas'tcr-a-bl),«. [< un-- 4- 
ma^ta'k 4- -tilde.] That cannot bo mastered 
or subdued. Sir T. Jlrotcnc , Vulg. Err., iv. 2. 
[Rare.] 

unmastcred (un-mns'tcrd), a. 1. Not sub- 
dued; not conquered. — 2. Not conquerable. 

He cannot Ills uiniuv'ter'd grief sustain. Dri/den. 

unmatchablc (un-maoh'a-bl), a. That cannot 
be matched; not to bo cijtmled; unparalleled. 

Most radiant, exquisite, and unmatchalle beaut v. 

Shak., T. N., 1. 5. 181. 

unmatchableness(tin-maeh'n-bl-nes), n. The 
character of being unmuteliuble ; matchless- 
ness. 

TTie presumption of bis unmatehaltenesse. 

Bp. Hall, Epistles, iv. 2. (Davies.) 
unmatched (un-macht'), a. . Alatchlcss; hav- 
ing no match or equal. 

Beauty I 0, it is 

An unmateh\l Messing or a horrid curse. 

Ford, Broken Heart, ii. 1. 
unmatchedness (un-maeh'cd-nes), n. The 
state of being unmatched; incompnrnblcness. 
[Rare.] 

His clear unmatchedncs* In all manners of learning. 

Chapman, Iliad, Pref. 

unmated (un-mu 'ted), a. Not mated; not 
paired. 

immaterial (un-ma-to'ri-al), a. Not material. 

Tlie unmaterial fruits of shades. Daniel, Musophilus. 

unmaterialized (un-ma-te'ri-al-izd), a. Not in 
bodily shape; not having become an actual 
fact : ns, his schemes were unmaterialized. 
unmateriatef (un-mfi-to'ri-at), a. Not materi- 
ntc. 
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unipartite 


0020 


■unit 


Unipartite curve, a curve whose real part forms one 
continuous whole (it being understood that n passage 
through infinity docs not constitute a severing of the 
curve). 

uniped (ii'ni-ped), a. and n. [< L. units, one, 
+ pes ( ped -), foot] I. a. Having only ono 
foot. 

H, n. Ono who or that which is one-footed. 
Compare monopodc. [Karo.] 


II. 71 . A unique tiling; a tiling unparalleled unison (u'ni-son or -zon), a. and n, [I. a. Also 


or sole of its kind. 


Sir Charles Mordant's gold medal, mean ns it is in work* 
nianship,is extremely curious, mid may bo termed an (Tnic, 
being tlie only one of the kind that 1ms como to our know- 
ledge. Archtcoloyia (1774), III. 374. 

"Where is the master who could hnvo instructed Frank- 
lin, or Washington, or Bacon, or Newton? Every great 
man is n unique, Emerson, Self-reliance. 

One of tho best gymnasts In Chicago is a person with a To n uniniin manner- 

ooden leg, which he takes otT at the heglnnlng of oper. uniquely (u-nch ii), atw. in a unique manner, 

• ■ ■ • ■ -• 1 — so as to bo unique. 

uniqueness (u-nek'nes), n. Tlio state or char- 
acter of being unique. 

Ulliquity (u-no'kwi-ti), ti. [Irrog. < unique + 
-ih/.] uniqueness] [Rare.] 


wooden .vi,, — - - 

ations, thus economizing weight and stowage, and per- 
forming fonts impossible except to tmipeds. 

IF. Mat hem, Getting on In the H\ orhl,p. 194, 


Uniquity will make them valued more. 

If. Walpole, Letters, iv. 477 (17S9). 


(Darics.) 

uniradiate (u-ni-ra'di-iit), <7. [< L. units, one, 
4* radius, ray: sco radiate.'} Having only ono 


Samo as 


Unipeltatat (u'm-pel-tii'tji), n. pi- [NL. (La- 
treille), neut. pi. otdunipcltatus: see vnipcltatc.] 

Xu Critslacca, a division of stomatopods, con- 
taining adult forms of mantis-shrimps: distin- 
guished from Bipcltata. Soo Squilla. 
unipeltate (u-ni-pel'tat), o. and n. [< L. unus, _ r _ . BCU 

one, + pclta, a light shield, see peltate.] I n. m arm, or process; monactinal. 

Having a enrapneo of one piece, as a ernsta- ^mfradiated (u-ni-ra'tli-a-ted), ft. 
cean; not bipeltate. liko a glass-crab; stoma- 1ln jradiatc. 
topodous, as a mantis-shrimp. uniramose fu-ni-ra'mos), n. Samo ns unira- 

II. n. A member of tho Umpcltata. Seo Pieros. Sci., XXX. 109. 

AVl'l’Ji 1 ?-.-, ^ „ re t. „ tmiramous (u-ni-rfi'mus), a. [< L. units , one, 

impersonal (u-m-pfer son-nl), a, [< L. itnus f ramus branch*: seo ramus.} Having but 
one, + persona, person: seo personal.} 1. Hay- ono ramus or branch. Soo biramous. JZncyc. 
ing but ono person; existing in one person: said vi. 052. 

of tho Deity.-— 2. In gram., used only in ono xmisepalous (u-ni-sop'n-lus), a . [< L. units, 
person: chiefly noting verbs used only in tho ono + 2 ^L, scnalum , sepal: seo sepal.} Ilav- 
third person singular; impersonal. ing but ono sepal. 

nnipersonalist (u-ni-p6r son-al-ist), n. [< uni- unjgeptate (u-ni-sep'tnt), a. [< L. tim/s, one, 
personal + -ist.} Ono who believes thero is + septum, partition: seo septate.} In cool, and 
but ono person in tho Deity. having only one septum or partition, 

impersonality (u-ni-pjr-so-nal l-ti),??. uaiggpial (u-ni-se'ri-al), a. [< L. units, ono, 4- 

personal 4* -f tyj} Existence imono person only, scries, series: seo ffer/rrf.] 1. Set in ono row 
rr L. units , or scries; one-ranked ; unifarious. Encyc. 

XXH. IDO. — 2. Beset with ono rank, row, or 
series of things. 

Such a corolla [consisting of one petal on account of uniseriallv (u-ni-Su'ri-nl-i), adv. So as to be 
abortion of tho others] is umpetaUms, a term quite dis- . mi e pr > Q i ono series 
tlnct from monopctalous. Encyc. Brit.. IV. 132. „ rt 

uniphonous (u'ni-fo-nus), a. [< L. mitts, one, 

+ Gr- Qovfj, n sound.] Having or giving out 
only one sound; monophonic. [Rare.] 


unipetalous (fi-ni-pot'a-lus), a. [< 
one, + NL. pctalum, petal: see petal.'] Having 
hut one petal. 


[< L. mills, one, 
Samo as mtisc- 


Thnt uniphonous Instrument the drum. 

Il’Mf minster Dee., Nov., 1832. (Encyc. Dnt ) (fl . ni . ser ' rit ), „ 

uniplanar (u-m-pla nur), a. [< I. mms, ono, -r + scrra saw: 6e o serrate.] 
planum, plane.] Lying in ono plane 


aSr. Samo as 


uniseriate (u-ni-so'ri-at), a. 

+ series, series: see seriate.] 
rial. 

uniseriately (u-ni-se'ri-at-li), 
mtiscrialltj. 

’ [< L. units, one, 

Having ono row 

of tcotli or serrations; unisonally serrate. 


The first three chapters of the work deal with the usual imisgrrulate (u-ni-ser'd-lat), a. [< L. units, 


problems of hydrodynamic?, briny occupied principally 
with those in which the motion is tmfpfnnur or can he 
expressed by two co-ordinntes. 

The Acadcmj, April 11, 1891, p. SID. 

Uniplanar dyadic. Sec dyadic. — Uniplanar node, n 
degenerate form of a node or conical point on n surface, 
where the cone degenerates Into two coincident planes : 
same ns unode. 

uniplicate (u-nip'li-kat), n. [< L. mitts, ono, + 
plicatus, pp. of piicarc, fold: scq plicate.] Once 
folded; having or forming a single fold. Com- 
pare duplicate, triplicate, quadruplicate. 
unipolar (u-ni-po'lar), a. [< L. units, ono, + 
polus, polo : seo polar.] 1. Exhibiting ono kind 
of polarity. 

The so-called "unipolar” induction supposed to he 
due to the rotation of the earth, which behaves like a 
gigantic magnet. P. Q. Tail, Encyc. Brit., XXU1. 330. 

2. In bid., having a single polo, as a nerve-cell 
or a rete : correlated with liiiiolar, multipolar. 

If the reto remains brokon np, then it is known ns n 
diffuse, unipolar, or monocentric reto mlrnbite. 

Gcgcnbaur, Comp. Anat. (trans.), p. 597. 


one, + scrrtila, dim. of scrra, saw: see serru- 
late.] Having ono row of small serrations; 
uniserinlly serrulate. 

unisexual (u-ni-sck'gu-nl), a. r< !• units, one, 
4* sexus, sex : seo sexual'.] 1. Of ono sex — that 
is, having the two sexes developed in different 
individuals, pi are.] — 2. For or consisting of 
a singio sox. [Rare.] 


unisonous, q. v. ; = Sp. milsono — Pg. unisono, 

< ML. mi ison us, having ono sound, < L. units, one, 
+ somis, sound : seo sounds. II. «. Early mod. . 
E. unisonne, < F. unisson = Sp. unison = it. uni- 
sono, unison, concord of sounds: from the adj.] 

1. a. 1. Sounding alone; unisonous. 

All sounds on tret by string or golden wire, 
Temper’d soft tunings, intennlx’d with voice, 

Choral or unieon. Milton, V. L., vll. 599. 

2. In music, sounded simultaneously; specifi- 
cally, noting two or moro voice-parts that are 
coincident in pitch, or a passage or effect thus 
produced— Unison string, Inmuslcal instruments with 
strings, n string tuned in unison with nnother string, nud 
intended to he sounded with it. In the planoforto most 
of tho tones ore produced from pairs or triplets of strings 
thus tuned. Such stringB arc commonly called unicons. 

II. it. 1. In music: ( a ) Tho interval, melodic 
or harmonic, between any tone and a tono of ex- 
actly tho samo pitch;. a perfect prime, acous- 
ticallyreprcsentedhy tho ratio 1:1. Tho term 
is also used nB a synonym of prime (as, an aug- 
mented unison), though this is objectionable. 
(b) Tho interval of tho octave, especially when 
occurring between male and female voices, or 
between higher and lower instruments of tho 
samo class. — 2. Tho state of sounding at the 
same pitch — that is, of being at the interval of 
a unison. 

-But he wonts n shoe, poor creature!" said Obadiah. 
“Boor creature 1" sold my uncle Toby, vibrating the note 
hack again, like n stringin unison. 

Stcmc, Tristram Shandy, V. II. 

3. A singio unvaried tone; a monotone. Pope. 
— 4. Same as unison string. — 5. Accordance: 
agreement; harmony; concord. 

Uo chants his prophetic song 111 exact unison with their 
designs. Turks, Eev. in France, xvi. 

I had the good fortune to act in perfect unison with my 
colleague. 11. Webster, Speed), Boston, June 5, 162S. 

unisonal (u'ni-so-nal), a. [< unison + -at.] Be- 
ing in unison; unisonant. 

Wo missed . . . the magnificent body dI tone in the 
broad unisonal passages In the finale. 

Athenimm, No. 30S2, p. CIS. 

unisonally (u'ni-Bo-nnl-i), adv. In a unisonal 
manner; m unison. 

Tenors and basses hurst in unisonally. 

Church Times, liarch 4, 1SS7. (Encyc. Diet.) 

unisonance (u'ni-so-nans), 71. [= Sp. Pg. uni- 
sonancia; ns itnisonan(t ) + -cc.] Accordance 
of sounds; unison. 

unisonant (u'ni-so-nant), a. [=OF. unisonnant, 

< L. units, one, -h sonan(t-)s, ppr. of sonarc, 
sound; cf. unison.] Being in unison; having 
the samo degree of gravity or acuteness. 

Whether the order of those sounds was ascending, de- 


scending, or unisonant. 

Lambiltottc, tr. in N. nnd Q-, 7th ser., VII. 351. 
One final provincialism ot tho mind there is, which n . \ n r( y,n, unisnnus 

tnisexual cillego certainly never would have any power UmSOUOns (u m-so-nus;, a. L-. AUj. mils onus, 
o eradicate. ... It Is the provincialism or the cxclu- having one sound: see unison.] 1. Being m 
™,a.-i,mjTvvii s*« unison: said of two or more sounds hnving the 


Unipolar conduction. Same asin-cnprocaicOTufucdon . „ 

(which see, under irreciprocal)-— Unipolar dynamo, a suell flowers only, 
dynamo in which nn electromotive force is Induced in a \miseXUality (u-ni-SOk-gfi-al'i-ti), 71. 
conductor by causing it to revolve round one pole of a - • * “ — * * * *' 

magnet. . , 

unipolarity (u'ni-po-lar'i-ti),7i. [< unipolar + 

-ity.] The character of’being unipolar. 

Wo do not believe that Ohm ever observed the phenom- 
enon of unipolarity in strong sulphuric ncid with elec- 
trodes of platinum or gold due to n transition resistance. 

Philos. May., XXV L 129. 

uuiporous (u-nip'o-rus), a. [< L. units, ono, + 
portts, pore.] Having one pore. 

Wood-cells elsewhere called dlscigerons tissue, and to 
which I applied the terms uniporous nnd mnltiporous. 

Dawson, Geol. Iiist. of Plants, p. 1G0. 

unique (ij-nok'), a. and?;. [<F. uniquce=Sp. Pg. 

It. vnicoj < L. uniats, one, only, single, < units, 
one.] I, a. 1. Only; single. 

Do I mention these seeming inconsistencies to smile at 
or upbraid my unique cousin? Lamb, My Ilelations. 


unisexual 

to erndica.— . 

siveiy sex point of vicwltsclfi The Centunj, XXXII. S-0. 

3. Specifically, in cniom., having only female in- 
dividuals: noting tho agamic broods of Apli idi- 
d.x and some other insects which, during cer- 
tain parts of the year, continuo to propagate the 

species without uuv males. Seo parthenogcnc- . T , , 

sis.— 4. In lot., said of a flower containing tho unispiral (u-m-spi'ral), a. In lot., having a sin- 
organs of but one sex, stamens or pistil, hut glo spiral, as tho elaters of certain liverworts, 
not both; diclinous: opposed to bisexual or her- unisulcate (u-ni-sul'kat), rr. In lot. and rook, 
mapliroditc ; moncecious or dicceious. It is also having n single groove or furrow; one-grooved, 
applicable to an inflorescence or a plant with unit (u'nit), n. [FormerijMtiii/c, a later form of 


samo pitch; unisonant. Grove, Diet. Music, H. 
7C3. — 2. Sounding alone; without harmony] 
These apt notes ivcrc about forty tunes, of one part 
only, and in one umsonou* key. . 

T. ir«rto?i,llist. Ens. Poetiy,ln. 171. 


un i Uj : seo V/ n i tj/7] 1 . A single tliin g or person . 

uiicvxuaimy v- — - [< "mii- opposed 4o a plurality; also, any group regard- 

scxual + -!/«.] Tho stato or character of being ed as individual in a plurality of similar groups ; 
unisexual, or of having but one sex, ns a male any one of tho individuals or similar groups 
or female individual : tho opposite of Jicrmaph- into which a complex whole idly lie analyzed^ 
roditism. 


There Is some reason to suspect that hermnphrodism 
was tho primitive condition ot tho sexual apparatus, and 
that uniscxvalitij is the result ot the abortion of the or- 
gans of the other sex in males and females respectively. 

Iluxtey, Anat. Invert., p. G7. 

uniEexually (u-ni-sek'gu-al-i), adv. So ns to he 
of either sox, but not of both sexes, in one in- 
dividual: as, animals unisexual!!/ developed, 
unisilicate (u-ni-sil'i-kiit), n. [< L. units, one, 
+ E. silicate.] A salt of orthosilicic acid 
(H.jSi0 4 ) : so called because tho ratio of oxy- 
gen atoms combined with tho base to those 
combined with the silicon is 1:1. This is illus- 
trated by zine unisilicate, willemito, which has 


"When first, amid the peneml discredit of the experiment 
tried by Lord Cornwallis in Bengal proper, the Indian 
administrators of fifty or sixty years since began to tec- 
ognlzo tho village community as the true proprietary 
unit of the country, they had very soon to face the proli. 
lem of rent. Maine, Village Communities, p. 182. 

The family is the integral and formative unit of the 
nation. E. Mulford, The Nation, xii. 


The elementary tissues, particularly trnchenr)'. sieve, 
fibrous, and parenchymatous tissues, arc to be considered 
ns the unit*, nnd the term Fibro-vasculnr Bundle as little 
more than a convenient expression of the usual condition 
of aggregation of these units. Eesscy, Botany, p. 107. 

These columns are not fighting units at all, but supply- 
units, and may be classed with commissariat trains and 
sendees of like nature. Fortnvjhtbj lie r., N. S., XLI. S05. 


2. Having no like or equal; unmatched- solo; lll0 fon ' ula Zn „ S ;o. t or SZnO.SiO.,. 

excellence, ot n Not isolated or 


unequaled ; single in its kind or c 
ton used relatively, and tlien signifying raro 3 
unusual. 


That which gives to the Jews their unique position 
among the nations is what we are accustomed to regard 
. ?r - Tr No. 3035, u. 1159. 


unisolated (un-is'6-la-ted), a. . 

separated; undistinguished or undistinguish- 
ahle. 


The unisolated hyoid muscles of the frog. 

Jour. Hoy. 21 tores. Soc., 2d ser., VI. 47. 


2. Any standard quantity "by the repetition and 
subdivision of which any other quantity of tho 
samo kind is measured. The unit of abstract arith- 
metic, called unity, is represented by the numeral 1. The 
system of units recommended by a committee of the 
British Association for scientific calculations, and known 
as the C. O. S. system (abbreviation of ccntuneter-yram- 



immitigable 

immitigable (un-mit'i-ga-bl), a. Not capable 
of being mitigated, softened, or lessened. 

Her most immitigable rage. Shaft., Tempest, i. 2. 270. 
unmitigated (im-mit'i-gii-tcd), a. Not miti- 
gated ; not lessoned ; not softened or toned 
down; unassuaged; often, especially in collo- 
quial use, unconscionable: ns, an unmitigated 
scoundrel; an unmitigated lie. 

With public accusation, uncovered slander, unmitigated 
rancour. Shaft., Much Ado, iv. l. 303. 

The unmitigated blaze of vindicator} law. 

J. ir. Alexander, Discourses, p. C2. 

unmitigatcdly (un-init'i-ga-tcd-li), ad r. With- 
out mitigation ; in an unmitigated degreo ; 
utterly. 

“Lady Delmar” is neither realistic nor idealistic; It is 
altogether improbable and unmitiyatedly melodramatic. 

The Academy, April 11, lfcDl, p. 312. 

umnixed, unmixt (un-mil:st'), a. Not mixed; 
not mingled ; jmro ; simplo ; uuadulternted ; 
unmingled ; unalloyed. 

Thy commandment all alone shall live, . . . 
Unmix'd with baser matter. 

Shnk., Hamlet, I. f>. 101. 
God is an unmired good. T. Brooks, Works, T. 1 1>7. 

unmixedly (un-mik'sod-li), adr. Entirely; 
purely; without, mixturo of other qualities; 
utterly. [Rare.] 

That superstition cannot he regarded ns unmixedly 
novlous which compels the hercdltar) master to knee! 
before the spiritual tribunal of the heredltnry bondman. 

Macaulay. 

unmoaned (un-mond'), a. Not bemoaned or 
lnniontod. 

Our fatherless distress was left immoan'd. 

Shalt., Rich. III., II. 2. Cl. 

unmodernize (nii-mod'O’-ni?), r. t. To alter 
from a modern fashion or style ; giro an ancient 
or old-fashioned form or fashion to. 

Uamvlrrmir n [worn rattier tlinn give It nn nntlc|iir air. 

I. a nth, ]>.:iyn. 

unmodiflable (nn-mod'i-fi-n-hl), a. Not modi- 
liable ; not capable of being modified, 
unmodifiablcness (un-mod'i-n-a-hl-nes), ». 
The stuto or quality of being unniodifiable. 

A linture not of brutish unwotlitiah/enru. 

(irnrnr Mint, Daniel Dcromla, Ivlll. (/>nn>».) 

unmodified (tm-inod'i-fid), (I. Not modified; 
not altered in form ; not qualified in meaning; 
not limited or eireuni'-eribed. 

An universal, unmodtjied capacity to which the fanatics 
pretend. Burke, T» Mr H. L»ngrMic. 

unmodish (nn-mdMish).ri. Not modi-li; not ac- 
cording to custom or fashion; unfashionable; 
not stylish. 

Your Eloquence Would lie needh n — *tl* so unmo-hfh 
to need PcraiuWon. St trie, ‘lender Hnsband, 1. 

Who there frequents at tin *<• umiirWif/i hours. 

Hut ancient matrons with their frizzled towers 
And graj religious maids * 

Gnu, Eclogues, Tin 1 Toilette. 

unmoistened (un-moi'Mid), a. Not made moist 
or humid ; not wetted; dry. 

And mayst ilmu die with nn mii/u>t'f’ n'</ ijc, 

And no tear follow thee' 

J'frhhrr (and another'’), Mce Valour, II. 1. 

unmold, unmould (un-muld'), r. /. [< nn- 2 -f 
niold^.] To change the form of; reduce from 
any form. 

Unmmdding rea < -on , h mintage, 
rhnrnitered in the hue. 

Milton, Comns I. 529. 
unmolested (un-mo-lfs'ted), a. Not molested; 
not disturbed ; free from disturbanee. 

Mi anv. bile the Minins 
Shnll unmolested reap what jduiti miuu. 

/'Aifipv, Oldir, II. 

unmomentary (uti-ino'inpn-tfi-ri), a. At the 
same time, or w it bout a moment's intervention. 
[Hare.] 

From heav'd to enitli lie can descend, and bee 
Ahoue and here in space i mmnnrntitrt*. 

1/cyit t">d, lluinnh) of Angels, p. 4.7>. 

unmoneyed (un-inun'nl). a. Not having mon- 
ey: not possessed of wealth: as, the uninnucijed 
classes. Also nmnonud. 

Tlie immoji' i red w Iglit. She nU one, The School-mist re**, 
unmonopolize (un-ino-nop'o-liz), r. 1 . To free 
from monopoly ; deprive of tin* character of a 
monopoly. Also nnmoiiojndtyc. [Rare.] 

The unnpproprinthig and vmnnno]»oli:twt the lew aids 
of learning and industry from tlie greasie cluUh of ig- 
norance ami high feeding. 

Milton, Reformation In Eng., ii. 

unmonopolizing (tin-mf>-nop'p-li-zing), a. Not 
monopolizing; not including in a monopoly; 
not obtaining the whole of anything. Also ini- 
vionopolisintj. [Karo.] 
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This is an important point, as suggesting the disinter- 
ested and unmonrqwlisiny side of aesthetic pleasure. 

J. Sully, Encyc, Brit., I. 21C. 
unm oor (un-mor'), v. [< un- 2 4- moor 2 .'] I. 
traus. 1. j Yaut.j to bring to the state of riding 
with a single anchor, after having been moored 
by two or more cables. — 2. To loose from an- 
chorage or from moorings, literally or figura- 
tively. 

Thy skiff unmoor. 

And waft us from the silent shore. 

Byron, Gin our. 

II. intrans. To loose from moorings; weigh 
anchor. 

Look, where beneath the castle grey 
His fleet unmoor from Aros hay 1 

Scott, Lord of the Isles, i. 12. 
unmoml (un-mor'nl), a. Not moral; non-moral; 
not a subject of moral attributes ; neither moral 
nor immoral. 

unmorality (un-mo-ral'i-ti), w. Absence of 
morality ; unmoral character. 

The picture Is very highly, a trille too highly, wrought : 
hut w hat pathos for those who can see behind It! The need 
of counsel, the laek of previous education, the absolute 
unmotalily. The Academy Fcl>. 8, 1890, p. 01. 

unmoralized (un-nior'nl-izd), a. 1. Untutored 
by morality; not conformed to good morals. 
[Hare.] 

A dissolute and unnwralizrd temper. Norris. 

2. Not subjected to moralizing consideration: 
ns, nil it non nut li zed thought. 

There nro no cabinets of unmoralised or half-morallBcd 
conception*, serving as Illustrations of the evolution by* 
pothe*!*. Neir J'rinceton Bee., I. ISO. 

Also unmoral i serf, 

unmoralizing (un-inor'nl-I-zing), a. 1. De- 
moralizing. — 2. Not given to or consisting in 
moral reflections. 

He wn* primarily the artist, Impersonal, unmoralizing, 
an eye and n vocabulary. The Atlantic, LX IV. 701. 

unmorrised (un-mor'ist), a. [< mh-1 + morris 
+ -rif-\] ■ Not dressed ns n morris-dancer; not 
disguised by such a dress. [Karo.] 

What all* till* fellow, 

Thus to apjwar 1»ef«*le me unmorri<ed f 

Fletcher , Wnmtn Pleased, h. 1. 
immortise (un-mor'tK), r. /. [< nn- 2 + mortiye.] 
To loosen or undo as a mortise; loosen the 
mortises or joints of. 

Ion dark nook stood an old broken. Itottomed cane-couch, 
without a squab or cox i r-lld, Mink at one corner. and mi- 
nmTt%*cd Ii} the failing of one of Its wonu-eutui leg*. 

Iliehard^ai, (.’larl5«a Ilnrloxxe, A I. :?»l. 
The wrist I* parted from the hand that waud, 

The feet untnortised from their nuklc-hone*. 

Merlin and Vlxlen. 

Un-Mosaic (un-mp-zu'ik), a. The reverse of 
Mosaic; contrary to Moses or his law. 

By till* reckoning Mo«e* should he most tm-.VtxmV. 

M tt ton. 

unmothered (un-mimi'crd), a. 1. Not having 
a mother; denrived of a mother. [Rare.] — 2f. 
Not having tlie feelings of a mother. 

I eVn quake to prme< de. My spirit tunic* edge. 

I fcarc me she's v it mother'd, >et I'll Vciituie. 

C’. Tourneur, ltexenger’s Tragi d) , II. 1. 

linmotherly (un-mimi'cr-li), a. Not resem- 
bling or not befitting n mother. 

Unmat ha ty mother and unwomanly 
Woman, that near turn* motherhood to shame, 
Womanllnesi to loathing. 

Brotmimi, King and Book, II. 195. 
unmould, r. /. See unmold. 
unmounted (un-mmui'ted), a. 1. Not mount- 
ed ; not performing regular duties on horse- 
back; as, mimnttnlt ri police. — 2. Not furnished 
or set with appropriate or necessary appurte- 
nances: ns, an unnwunUd jewel ; not affixed to 
a mount or backing, ns of stilt paper or card- 
board, as a drawing or a photograph; not pro- 
vided w it ha mat of appropriate size ami covered 
with a protecting glims, as a lantern-slide or 
transparency. 

tinmourned (mi-morml'), a. Not mourned; not 
grieved for or lamented. 

But still he goes unmourn'd, returns unsought, 

And oft, when present, absent fiom my thought. 

Byron, Corsair, li. 1 1. 

immov*abilityf (un-mo-vu-bil'i-ti), n. [ME. 
vnmovvahU tr; as immovable + -ity.] Immova- 
bility. Also nnmoveabiUtif. 

It is confitreyned Into symplielte, tlint is to Bcyn, into 
unmoevabUte. Chaucer, Boethius Iv. prose 0. 

immovable (im-niu'vn-bl),*!. [< J[E. unnwrra- 
Idi, nnmirtdde; < h/i-1 + mumble .] Immovable. 
Also unuinreidde. 

It Is clept till- ilctle Sec, for it rcnnctlic imiiRlit, lint is 
evens unmvvablv. Manilevilte, Travels, ;i, 100. 


unmusically 

The Duke hath all his goods moueable and vnmoueabh. 

Hakluyt’s Voyages, L 242. 
immovably! (un-mo'va-bli), adv. Immovably. 
Also unmorcabhj. Jcr. "Taylor, Works fed. 1835), 
Pref., I. 16. 

unmoved (nn-movd'), a. 1. Not moved; not 
transferred from one place to another. Locke. 
— 2. Not changed in purpose or resolution; 
unshaken; firm. 

Unmoved , unshaken, unseduced. Milton , P. L., i. f>54. 
3. Not affected; not having the passions or 
feelings excited; not touched or impressed; 
not altered by passion or emotion; calm; apa- 
thetic: as, an KHw/oi’crflieart; an unmoved look. 
Who, moving others, are themselves as stone, 
Unmoved, cold, und to temptation slow. 

Shak., Sonnets, xelv. 

Cun you stand unmov'd 

When an earthquake of rebellion shakes the city, 
And the court trembles? 

Fletcher {and another ), False One, v. 4. 
Who could dwell 

Unmoved upon the fate of one so young. 

Southey, Tlie Tale of Paraguay. 

unmovedlyt (un-mo'ved-li), adv. Iu an un- 
moved manner; without being moved. 

If you entreat, I will unmovcdly hear. 

Beau, and FI., Ph ilastcr, i. 2. 

unmoving (un-mu' viug), a. 1. IJaviug no mo- 
tion. 

Unmoving heaps of matter. Chan is, rhllos. Principles. 
Alone, in thy cold sides, 

Thou keep’st thy old unmoving station yet. 

Bryant, llymn to tlie North Star. 
2. Not exciting emotion ; having no power to 
nffoet the passions; unaffecting; not touching 
or impressive. 

unmowed, unmown (un-mod', un-mon'), a. 
Not mowed or cut down. Tennyson, Arabian 
Nights. 

unmuddle (un-tmid'l), r. [< nn-- + muddle.] 
To free from muddle. See tho quotation under 
unnicddlc. [Rare.] 

unmuffle (un-miif'l), r. [< nn-- + muffle.] I. 
trims. To take a mufller from, ns the lace; re- 
move a miifllor or wrapping from, ns a person. 

II. intrans. To throw off coverings or con- 
cealments. 

Unmutllr, yc faint stars, nnd thou fair moon, 

That woiit .t to love the traveller’s henison. 

Milton, Comns, 1. 351. 
unmultiply (un-mul'ti-pli), r. t. [< unM + 
nndtijdy.] To reverse tho process of multi- 
plication iu; separate into factors. [Rave.] 

Ah two factors multiplied together funned a product, it 
might to l*e po«*«ihle to unmultiyly or split up (as “C. W. 
M.‘ c\prts*ei it) that product into its factors again. 

Nature, XXXIX- 113. 

nnmunitioned (un-mu-nisb'ond), a. Unfur- 
nished with munitions of war. 

Cadi’, 1 told them, was held poor, unmanned, and im- 

J'eef.e, Three to One, 102A (Eng. Garner, I. 034). (Davies.) 

nnmurmured (un-merTnerd), a. Not mur- 
mured at. [Rare.] 

If my anger chance let fall a stroke, 

Ah we are all subject to Impetuous passions, 

Yit It may pas* mimunmirW, undisputed. 

Fletcher (und another*!), Nice Valour, Iv. 1. 

unmurmuring (un-mvr^niT-ing), a. Not mur- 
muring; not complaining: sis unmurmuring 
patience. Ih/ron, Bride of Abydos, i. 13. 
unmurmuringly (im-nnViHcr-ing-H), adr. In 
an unmurmuring manner; uncomplainingly, 
unmuscled (un-mus'ld),^. Having tbo muscles 
relaxed; llaccid; ns, unmufickd checks. Jli ch- 
art Ison, Clarissa Ilnrlowe, VI. 302. (Darien.) 
unmuscular (un-mus'ku-liir), a. Not muscu- 
lar; physically weak. C. Jicadc, Cloister nud 
Hearth, lii. (Davits.) 

unmusical (un-mu'zi*kal), n. 1. Not musical; 
not harmonious or melodious; not pleasing to 
the ear. 

Let nrgmm nt bear no unmusical sound, 

Xor jars interpose, secret friendship to grieve. 

B. Jomon, Tavern Academy. 
Milton could not have intended to close, not only a 
period, hut a paragraph also, with nn unmusical verse. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 296. 

2. Not skilled in or fond of music: as, un- 
musical people. 

immusicality (un-mu-zi-kal'i-ti), Ji. Tho qual- 
ity of being unmusical. 

The idea of unmusicality is a relative one. 

Fop. Sd. Mo., XXXVII. 356. 
unmusically (uu-imVzi-knl-i), adv. In an un- 
musical mnuner; inhnrmbniously. 

(Lnmlor’s] voice was sweet, nnd he could not speak mi- 
musically, though In a rage. Stcdman, Viet. Poets, p. 05. 



immutable 

immutable* 1 un-mu'ta-bl), a. Immutable, 
unmutilated (un-imVti-la-ted), a. Not muti- 
lated; not deprived of a member or part; en- 
tire. 

unmuzzle fun-muz'l), v. t. [< un - 2 4- muzzle.'] 
'I <» . >< i'.* from a muzzle ; remove a muzzle from ; 
. figuratively, to freo from restraint. 

* tirirry, now unmuzzle your wisdom. 

Shak., As you Like it, i. 2. 74. 

unmystery Cun-mis' tq-ri), r. t. [< un - 2 + 
i i '/»*/* i.j To divest of mystery; make clear 
*> T t»* n. I 'alter, Worthies, Hereford, i. 453. 

unnr.il m -• : / . r. [< mi-- -f- To re- 

’ ’ "< o' 4 .. on: the nails from; unfasten or 

’ b.* i"Ui';’-iu<; nails. 

'V*ri i pi. r.i \rima theca and NIeodemus unnail our 
i * *r 1 Evelyn, Perfection of Painting. 

Tumamabie (un-nfi'ma-bl), a. Incapable of be- 
ing ’..lmed; indescribable. Also unnamcahh. 

A • loud of unnamrable feeling. 

Poe, Imp of the Pen erse. 
unnamed (im-namd'), a. 1. Not named: not 
hwiri" received a name; hence, not known by 
name ; anonymous. 

Unnamed accusers in the dark. 

Byron, Siege of Corinth, iv. 
2. Not named; not mentioned. 

Be glad thou art unnamed. 

Fletcher {and another). False One, ii. 1. 

unnapliined (un -nap 'kind), a. Having no 
napkin or handkerchief. [Rare.] 

No pandar's wither’d paw, 

Nor an nunapKin’d lawyer's greasy list, 

Hath once slulibir’d thee. 

Beau, and FI., Woman-Hater, i. 3. 

unnapped (un-napt'), a. Not having a nap; 
itirdf* without a nap, ns cloth; deprived of nap. 
unnative (un-na'tiv), n. Not native; foreign; 
not natural; not naturalized, as a word. 

Win me . . this itnn/tfuv fear, 

To g> n*Tous Britons never knnun before? 

Thomum, Britannia. 

unnatural (un-nat'u-rnl), a. 1. Not natural; 
contra' v t . » nature’*; "monstrous; especially, 
contrary to the natural feelings: as, unnatural 
off* n-« ‘ . 

Unnatural deeds 
Ijh l*i ecd unnatural troubles. 

Shaft., Macbeth, v. 1. 60. 
It h \\ til known that the mystery which overhangs what 
i c dist mt, cut in r in space or time, frequently prevents us 
from r< n mrinc as unnatural what we perceive to l»e im- 
posdbh . Macaulay, History. 

2. A"ting v.ithout the affections of our com- 
mon nut tin* ; not having the feelings natural to 
humanity; b'*ing without natural instincts: as, 
an unnaiinal parent. 

Rome, whose gratitude 
low nls her de-erved children is enroll’d 
In Jo vi '5 own book, like an unnatural dam, 

Should nov- cat up her own. Shaft., Cor., iii. 1. 20.°.. 

3. Nor in ennformity to nature ; not agreeable 
to the roji) character of persons or things; not 
representing nature; forced; strained; affected; 
artificial: a*-, unnatural images or descriptions. 

AM \ i >l« ne< - and extravagances of a religious fancy arc 
. . . unnatural, . . . I am nut sure that they ever ton- 
ii-t v alt humilitx. Jcr. Taylor, Work*, I. 72. 

H“ v Hi f * ii ‘•p^ak wdl of the bishop, though I MI him 
it !-> antai*vrnt in a le io-fli ed clergyman. 

Georye Eliot, Mid llcinan b, i. 0. 
= Syn. 3-3. I'irti rnrilural,<iU-. fi»*e sujtematuial . — 3. 

ArtiU'h ', • t'\ N r JactitioVK. 

unnaturalism (un-nnt'u-ral-izm), n. Tho char- 
ade] or state of being unnatural ; unnaturul- 
ne^. [Hare.] 

Tiie r\prtsdou of French life will change when French 
life changes ; and French naturalism is better nt its wor*>t 
than Flench u nrint uralism at its best. 

Harper's May., LX XIX 9C3. 
unnaturality (nn-nat-fi-ral'i-ti), n. The quality 
or •.into of being mi natural; unnaturalncss ; 
unconformity to nature or to reality. [Rare.] 
What uukindnes and unnafuralilic may wc impute to 
you. Far*, Actes and Monuments (ed. 1583), II. luSO. 
unnaturalize (un-nat'u-ral-Iz), r. t. [< un- - + 
natural tzt .] To make unnatural ; divest of nat- 
ural character. 

Such usurpations by Rulers arc the unnaturalizing s of 
natute, disfranchisements of Freedome. 

N. Ward, Simple Colder, p. 51. 
unnaturalized (un-nat'u-ral-Izd), a. 1. Not 
naturalized; not made natural; unnatural. 
Adorned w Itli unnaturalized ornaments. 

Brathicayt, Natures Embassie, Dod. ( Encyc . Diet.) 
2. Not invested, as a foreigner, with the rights 
and privileges of a native subject or citizen; 
alien. 
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unnaturally (un-nat'u-ral-i), adv. In an un- 
natural manner; in opposition to natural feel- 
ings and sentiments. Sltak., 3 Hen. VI., i. 1. 
193. 

unnaturalness (un-nat'u-rai-nes), n. The state 
or character of being unnatural ; contrariety to 
nature. 

unnature 1 (un-na'tur), n. [< ««-i + nature.] 
The absence of nature or of the order of nature ; 
the contrary of nature; that which is unnatu- 
ral. 

So as to be rather unnaturc, after all, than nature. 

11. Bmhnell. 

unnature 2 t (un-nii'tur),r. t. [< un-- + nature.] 
To change or take away the nature of; endow 
with a different nature. SirP. Sidney , Arcadia, 
iii. 

unnavigability (un-nnv"i-ga-bil'i-ti), n. The 
quality or state of being unnavigable. LittclVs 
Limit / Aye, CLXI. 88. 

Unn avigable (un-nav'i-ga-bl), a. Not navi- 
gable ; incapable of being navigated ; that may 
not bo sailed on. 

That unnauyahle stream. Dryden , tr. of Juvenal, x. 12. 

unnavigated (un-nav'i-ga-ted), a. Not navi- 
gated; not passed over in ships or other ves- 
sels; not sailed on or over. Cook, Third Voy- 
age. 

unnear t (un-ndr'), jirrp. Not near; not close 
to; at a distance from. 

Now Cities stand rniurre the Ocean’s brim. 

Da rien, Muse’s Sacrifice, p. 51. (Davies.) 

unnecessarily (un-nes'o-sa-ri-li), adv. In an 
unnecessary manner; without necessity ; need- 
lessly; superfluously. Sltak., Tempest, ii. 1. 
264. * 

unnecessariness (mi-nes'e-sft-ri-nes), n. The 
state of being unnecessary ; heedlessness. Dr. 
II. More. 

unnecessary (un-ncs'c-eft-ri), a. and n. [< 
ME. unneccssartc ; < itn-i + necessary.] I. a. 
Not necessary; needless; not required by the 
circumstances of the case; useless: as, unne- 
cessary labor or care; unnecessary rigor. 

Unncccfsaric 

Is him to plaunlc yf ho be wel ysowe. 

Palladia.' <, Husbondric (E. B. T. S.), p. 143. 

II. it.; pi. tin necessaries (-riz). That which 
is unnecessary or dispensable. 

It contains nothing 

Bat rubbish from the other rooms, and unnecessarie*. 

Fletcher, Loyal Subject, ii. C. 

unnecessityt (im-ne-ses'i-ti), n. Tho contrary 
of necessity; something unnecessary. Sir T. 
Browne. 

unneedful (un-ned'fiil), a. Not needful; not 
wanted; needless: unnecessary. 

Speake not cveryc truth, for that is vnnecdfttll. 

Babers Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 30ft. 

unneedfully (un-ned'fiil-i), adv. Needlessly; 
unnecessarily. Milton , Apology for Smcctym- 

lllltlS. 

unneighbored ; unneighboured(uii-na'bqrd),ff. 
Having no neighbors. 

Schcria, ... an unnetghbour'd isle, 

And far from all resort of busy man. 

Coirjier, Odyssey, vi. 

unneighborliness. unneighb ourliness( un-mi 
bor-li-ncs), n. The quality or state of being 
unneighborly. The Atlantic, LXV. 380. 

unneighborly. unneighbourly (un-na'bqr-li), 
a. Not neighborly ; not in accordance with tho 
duties or obligations of a neighbor; distant; 
reserved; lienco, unkind : as, an unnciyhborly 
act. 

On the West it in separated and secure from vnneighhour - 
ly neighbours by a aamlic wlldernessc. 

Purchatt, Pilgrimage, p. 435. 

unneighborlyt, unneighbour lyt (un-na'bqr-li), 
adr. In an unneighborly manner; distantly; 
with rc servo; bonce, unkindly. 

The French . . . Iia'*e dealt . . . very unfriendly and 
unneighbourly to ns. 

Stryj-e, Eccle-s. Mem., Edw. VI., nil. 1540. 

unnervatet (un-ner'vfit), a. [< nnA + # nervate, 
< nerve + -atei (cf. enervate).] Not strong; fee- 
ble; enervated. 7f r . llroonte. 

unnerve (un-nerv'), v. t. [< un-- 4- nerve.] To 
deprive of nerve, force, or strength; weaken; 
enieoblo ; hence, to deprive of power or author- 
ity, as a government. 

With tho whiif and wind of his fell sword 
Tho unnerved father falls. Shale., Ilamlet, ii. 2. 490. 

Such situations bewilder and unnerve the weak, but call 
forth all tho strength of the strong. 

Macaulay, Hist. Etig., vii. 


unobedient 

But that beloved name unnerved my arm. 

M. Arnold, Sohrab and Rustum. 

unnest fun-nest'), V. [< ME. unnesten; < 

+ «esf.] I. trails. To turn out of a nest; dis- 
lodge. 

The eye mine sled from the head cannot see. 

Rev. T. Adams, Works, II. 258. 
The earth on its softly-spinning axle never jars enough 
to unnest a bird or wake a child. 

II. W. Warren, Recreations in Astronomy, p. 58. 

n.t intrans. To leave or depart from a nest 
or abiding-place (?). 

0 soule l lurking in this wo unneste. 

Fie forth out of myn lierte and lctitbreste. 

Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 305. 

unnestlef (un-nes'l), v. t. [< un-- + nestle. Cf. 
unnest.] To deprive of or eject from a nest; 
dislodge; eject. 

Lucifer . . . will go about to unnestle and drive out of 
heaven all the gods. 

Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, iii. 2. (Davies.) 
unnetht, adv. Same as nneath. 
unnetted (un-net'ed), a. Not inclosed in a net 
or network; unprotected by nets. Tennyson , 
The Blackbird. 

unniggard (un-nig'ard), a. Not niggard or mi- 
serly; liberal. Sylvester. 

unniggardly (un-nig'ard-li), a. Not niggardly 
or miserly ; unniggara ; generous. Tucker. 
unnimbea (un-nimd'), a. [< iim- 1 + nimb + 
•cd?.] Not having a nimbus; represented as 
without a nimbus. Smith, Diet, of Christ. An- 
tiq., H. 1400. 

unnoble 1 (un-no'bl), a. [< un- 1 + noble.] Not 
noble; ignoble; mean. 

Can there be any nature so unnoble, 

Or anger so inhuman, to pursue this? 

Fletcher, Wife for a Month, ii. 1. 

Unnoble 2 (un-no'bl), v. t. [< ««- 2 + noble.] To 
deprive of nobility. Bcywood , If you Know 
not mo (Works, 1874, 1. 236). 
unnobleness (un-no' bl-nes), n. The state or 
character of being unnoble; meanness. 

Whose unnobleness. 

Indeed forgetfulness of good — 

Fletcher, Loyal Subject, i. 3. 

unnobly (un-no'bli ),adv. Not nobly; ignobly. 
Why do you deal thus with him? ’tis unnobly. 

Fletcher, Wit without Money, iv. 1. 

unnooked (un-nukt'), a. [< un- 1 + nook + -cd 2 .] 
Without nooks or crannies ; hence, figurative- 
ly, without guile ; open; simple. 

With innocent up reared arines to Heaven, 

With my unnookt simplicity. 

Marston, Antonio and Mellida, II., iv.3. 

unnoted (un-no'ted), a. 1. Not noted ; not ob- 
served; not heeded; not regarded; unmarked. 
Byron , Corsair, i. — 2. Not marked or shown 
outwardly. Sltak., T. of A., iii. 5. 21. [Rare.] 
unnoticed (un-no'tisd), a. 1. Not observed; 
not regarded; not noted; unmarked. 

How superior in dignity, as well as in number, are the 
unnoticed, unhonored saints and heroes of domestic and 
humble life. 

Channiny, in Kidd’s Rhetorical Reader, p. 217. 
2. Not treated with tho usual marks of re- 
spect ; not entertained with duo attentions; 
neglected. 

unnotify (un-nd'ti-fl), v. t. [< un-- + notify.] 
To negative, as something previously made 
known, declared, or notified. H. Walpole, To 
Mann, iii. 231. (Davies.) [Rare.] 
unnumberable (un-num'b(»r-q-bl), a. [< ME. 
unnombirable ; < un- 1 + number able.'] Innumer- 
able. 

unnumbered (un-num'berd), a. Not num- 
bered; lienee, innumerable; indefinitely nu- 
merous. Beau, and FI., Thierry aud Theodo- 
re t, iv. 

unnumerablef (un-nu'mq-ra-bl), a. Innumer- 
able. [Rare.] 

unnun (un-nun'), r. t. [< un-- + nun,] To re- 
lease or depose from the condition of a nun ; 
cause to cease to Ug a nun. [Rare.] 

Many did quickly unnun and disfriai themselves. 

Fuller. 

unnurtured (un-ner'turd), a. Not nurtured ; 
not educated; untrained; rough. 

“ Unnurtured Blount ! — thy brawling cease ; 
lie opc3 his eyes,’’ said Eustace; “peace!” 

Scott, Mann ion, vi. 28. 

unobediencet (un-o-be'di-ens), n. [< ME. un- 
ohcditnn ; < an - l + obedience.] Disobedience. 
Wychf, i] (’or. x. 

unobedientt (un-o-bo'di-ent), a. Disobedient, 
ivpin, not unoh'dimt to the Popes call, passing into 
Italy, frets In n i out of danger. 

Milton, Reformation in Eng., ii. 



unobjectionable 

unobjectionable (un-ob-jek'slion-a-bl), a. Not 
liable to objection ; incapable o'i being con- 
demned as faulty, false, or improper. Balcy, 
Evidences, iii. 6. 

unobjection ably (un-ob-jck'shon-a-bli), adv. 
In an unobjectionable manner, 
unobnoxious (im-ob-nok'slms), a. 1. Not lia- 
ble; not subject; not exposed. 

Guardians of Alcinoiis’ pate 
Forever, unoZmoirioMS to decay. 

Couper, Odyssey, viL 

2. Not obnoxious; not offensive or hateful, 
unobseciuiousness (un-ob-so'kwi-us-nes), n. 
The character or stato of being incompliant; 
want of compliance. 

All ti«o 6 sr« 7 Ktoimi<’.w to the incoprltancy. 

SirT. Browne, Vulg. Err. ( Encyc . Diet.) 

unobservable (un-ob-zer'va-bl), a. Incapable 
of being observed; not observable; not dis- 
coverable. Boyle , Works, I. 702. 
unobservance (un-ob-zer'vans), n. 1. The stato 
or character of being unobservant ; want of ob- 
servation; inattention. lVJnf loci', Manners of 
Eng. Peoplo, p. 419. — 2. Lack of compliance 
with the requirements of some law, rule, or 
ceremony: as, the unobscrvaucc of tlio pre- 
scribed forms of old law. 
unobservant (un-pb-zi*r'vnnt), a . 1. Not ob- 
servant; not attentive; heedless; as, an unob- 
servant traveler or render. 

An unexperienced and unobservant man. 

I'. Kiwr, Essays, \c. 

2. Not careful to comply with wlmt is pre- 
scribed or required: as, one nnobwrvant of eti- 
quette. — 3. Not obsequious. Imp. Diet. 

unobserved (un-ob-zervd'), a. Not observed; 
not noticed; not regarded; not heeded. 
Unobserved the (during or!) declines. 

Pop 1 , Moral IXvijs, Epll. 11. 
unobservedly (im-ob-zer'ved-li), adv. In an 
unobserved manner; without being observed, 
unobserving (un-ob-zer'ving), a. Not observ- 
ing; inattentive; heedless. IVatcrland, Works, 
VI. 170. 

unobstructed (un-ob-struk'ted), a. Not ob- 
structed; not filled with iuiperihnrnts; not 
hindeied or stopped; clear: as. an unobstruct- 
ed stream or channel. Etr 11. Bin el: more, Crea- 
tion. iv. 

unobstmetive (un-pb-struk'tiv), a. Not juv- 
senting any obstacle; not obstructive, in any 
sense. *S tr It. Blackmon , Creation, ii. 
unobtrusive (un-ob-tro'siv), a. Not obtrusive; 
not forward ; modest ; inconspicuous. 

MT* iki^css within our own city an instance of merit, aw 
eminent na it la unobtrusive. 

1'.. Everett, Orations and Speeches, I. 82 1. 
unobtrusively (un-pb-tro'siv-li), tide. In an 
unobtrusive manner: not forwardly, 
unobtrusiveness (un-pb-tro'siv-nes), a. Tlie 
character or state of being unobtrusive, 
unobvious (un-ob' vi-us), a. Not obvious, evi- 
dent, or manifest. Boyle , Works, II. 177. 
unoccupied (un-ok'u-pid), a. 1. Not occupied; 
not possessed: ns, unoccupied land. X. (true, 
Cosmologia Sacra. — 2f. Not used; not made 
uso of; unfrequented. 

Tills way of late had been much unoccupied, and was al- 
most ail grown over with gm^. 

Bunyan, IMlgrlm's ITogre^s, H. 

3. Not employed or taken up in business or 
otherwise: a«, unoccupied time. 

unode (tVnod), n. A conical point of a sur- 
face in which the tangent cone has degenerated 
to two coincident planes, so that infinitely near 
that point the surfaeo has the form of a thin 
sheet cutoff at an edge, both sides of t lie sheet 
being continuous with one side of the surface 
generally. Also called uniplanar node. 
unoffending (un-p-fen'ding), o. Not offending; 
not giving offenso; not sinning; free from sin 
or fault; harmless; innocent; blameless. 

My prajers pull daily blessings on thy head, 

My unoffending child. 

Ilcau. and FI., Laws of Candy, il. 
unoffensive (un-o-fcn'biv), a. Not offensive ; 
harmless; inoffensive. Bp. Fell, Ilnminond, i. 
linofficious (un-p-fish'us), a. Not officious; not 
forward or intermeddling. Millon t Tctrachor- 
don. 

unoften (tm-6'fn), adr. Not often; rarelv. 
[Hare.] 

The man of gallantry not unoften has been found to 
think after the Bamc manner. Harris, Three Treatises, ii. 

We have good reasons for believing that not unoften it 
[the archiepiscopal cross] bore on each of its two sides 
a figure of our Lord hanging nailed to the rood. 

liock, Church of our Fathers, Ii. 233. 
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Unogatat (u-no-ga'til), n.pl. [NL. (Fabrieius, 
1775).] In tlio Fab’rician classification, a di- 
vision of insects having only maxillary palpi, 
including tlio dragon-flies, centipeds, and spi- 
ders. 

unoil (un-oil'), v. I. [< mi- 2 + oil.] To free 
from oil. Drydcn. 

unoiled (lm-oild'), a. Not oiled; freo from oil. 

Unoilcd hinges. Young, Love of Fame, vi. 

unoldt (un-old'), v. t. [< t<»- 2 4- old.’] To make 
young; rejuvenato. 

Mindc-gladding fruit that can unoldc a man. 
Sylvester , tr. of l)u linrtns’s Weeks, ii., The Schisme. 

Unona (u-no'na), w. [NL.(Linnn}us filins, 1781) ; 
altered from NL. Anona, the name of a related 
gomis.] A genus of plants, of the order Auo - 
naeac, typo of the tribe Unonc.r . it diircrs from 
Asimina, tlicpapawof tlio United States, in itscommonly 
monilifonn fruit, and from others of its tlibo in its corolla 
with lint open petals, and in having numerous ovules in 
a single series. The 23 species are natives of tropical 
Asia, except •! or 5 which are African. They are trees or 
shrubby climbers, usually witli large flowers solitary in or 
near thenxils, their pctalR often 2 or 3 inches long, reach- 
ing C inches in U . longijlora , a shrub of Assam. Their 
young branches nre often silky or velvety, witli brown, 
gray, golden, or l eddish hairs, or, in IT. Dcsmos and U. 
discolor, nre covered witli white dots or tubercles. Many 
species yield an aromatic hark nml fruit, used as a Btim- 
iilniit and feblifuge. IT. discolor, cultivated In India, 
and native also in China and the Malay archipelago, is a 
small tree or shrub with polymorphous leaves, odorous 
yellow* flowers with silky petals in several varieties, and 
purple nioniliform fruit with fleshy joints, resembling 
small grapes; from the unripe fruit the Chinese make a 
purple djc. U. riridijlnra, a gigantic climber of Indian 
forests, h remarkable for the bright-green color of its 
large flowers. For the former IT. bauiatn, now A rtalotrys 
(sloratisuma, see taibgrap*; for the former i T . (now - Crr- 
nanya) odorata , see Caiutnya. See nbo Uvnria and .Vi/. 
bpia, with which the species have been much confused. 

Unoneie (u-iio'nc-fi), ». /it. [NL. (Bent ham and 
Hooker, 1KG2), < t'nomi + -r.r. j A tribe of poly- 
potalous plants, of tlie order Annnaceir, charac- 
terized by (lowers w itli densely crowded sta- 
mens and six valvate llattened orconnivent pet- 
als in two rows, nil nearly alike, or tlio inner 
small or absent. It Inelmtes* in p nera, of nhlcli Uiw- 
na Isthetjpe; .Iai'uiuui and Trigynrm are American, the 
others natives mostly of t topical Asia or Africa. 

unoperative (un-op'o-ia-tiv), (t. Inopera- 
tive*. 

If the life of Chrl«t he hid to till" world, much more Is 
his Scepter winy cratin' but in spiritual] thing". 

Milton, Reformation in Eng., II. 

imoperculatCjimoporculatedfun-o-perTcn-hit, 
-lii-ted), ft. Inoperenliite. 

unopposed (un-o-pfizd'), a. Not opposed; not 
resisted; not meeting witli obstruction. 

Tor wlmt end w.m that bill to linger beyond tlie usual 
period of nn 100 . 77 . "ot measure? 

Jlurkc, Speech nt Hi is tot, 17Sa. 
Unopposed blow. See Man a. 
unoppressivo (tin-p-].res'iv), a. Not oppres- 
sive. llurkc , French Rev. 
uno-rail (u'nd-riil), «. [Irreg. < L. tnni.t, one, 
+ K. nn/ 1 .] Clmraeterized by a single rail: 
noting 11 traction system for ordinary wagons, 
in which a single rail is laid for the locomotive, 
which grasps it by means of paired driving- 
wheels set almost horizontally. D. If. Knight. 
imordained(nn-6r-diiiid'), «. ’ 1 . Not ordained. 
— 2f. Inordinate. 

The <]*•!> to Hint tin. negate of vnordayndc styriynge, 
nml lncKcly tun itvmncf I 11 Cii.fe. 

MS. Lincoln A. I. 17, f. 100. (lliilliircll.) 

unorder (nn-or'dcr), r. I. [< nn-- + on/tr.J 
To eoimterorder; countennaml an order for. 
[Hare.] 

I think I must unontcr tlio tea. 

.'tin llurnco, CceMln, vtll. a. (Ilaricc.) 

unordered (iin-dr'dtrd), < 1 . [< ME. nnortlrcil 

(def. 2); < nn- 1 + ordered.'] 1. Not in or ar- 
ranged in order; disordered. — 2. Not ordered 
or commanded. — 3. Not belonging to a reli- 
gious order. [Hare.] 

Tlinw shall conshiere . . . wheither thou lie . . . wed- 
ded or seuple, ordered or tnwrdrcil. 

Chaucer , Parson's Tale. 

unorderly (lin-orMOr-li), «. Not orderly; ir- 
regular; disorderly. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, 
iv. 4. 

unordinary (un-or'di-nfi-ri), a. Not ordinary; 
not common ; unusual. 

unordinatet, «. [MK, < nil - 1 + ordinate.] In- 
ordinate. Il'i/clif, Eeclus. xlv. 0. 
unordinately’t, n’rfr. [ME., < 1 inordinate + -hj-.] 
Inordinately, il'yetif, 2 Thess. iii. (i. 
unorganized (nn-6r'gan-Izd), (i. Not organ- 
ized; inorgnnized; inorganic: ns, metals aro 
unorganised bodies. l.vcke, Ilumnn Under- 
standing, ii. 30. 


unpaired 

unoriginal (un-o-rij'i-nal), a. 1. Not original ; 
derived; adventitious; ’accidental. — 2. Having 
no origin or birth; ungenerated. 

Unoriginal night anil chaos wild. Hilton, P. L., x. 477. 
unoriginate (im-6-rij'i-nat), a. [< nn- 1 + * origi- 
nate, a., < ML. orininatus, pp. : seo originate, t\l 
Not originated. 

Arias denied of Ciirist Hint He was t moriginate, or part 
of the Unoriginate. Encyc. Brit., II. 537. 

unoriginated (un-o-rij'i-na-ted), a. Not origi- 
nated; having no birth or creation. 

The Father alone is self-existent, underivcil, tmon< 7 i- 
nated. Watcrland, Works, II. 848. 

unoriginatedness (un-o-rij'i-na-ted-nes), n. 
The character or stato oi: being uuoriginated or 
■without birth or creation. 

Self-cxistcncc or unoriginatedness. 

Watcrland, Works, III. 120. 

iinoriginately (nn-o-rij'i-nat-li), adv. Without 
birtli or origin. 

lie is so emphatically or unoriginately. 

Watcrland, Works, II. 29. 

unornt, unomef, a. [ME., also nnournc, < AS. 
* unornc (in nnornllc), old.] Old; worn out; 
feeble. 

I waxc feblc nml vnoumc; 

To fiec to God Is my heste way. 

Hymns to Virgin , etc. (E. E. T. S.), p. 70. 

unomamental (un-or-nn-men'tnl), a. Not or- 
namental. Vest, On tlio Uesurrection, p. 335. 
unornamented (iin-6r'nn-men-tcd), a. Not or- 
namented; unadorned ; not decorated; plain. 
Core n try. Philemon to Iiyde, v. 
unorthodox(un-6r'thp-doks),n. Not orthodox; 
heterodox ; heretical.’ Decay of Christian 1‘iety. 
unorthodoxy (un-or'tho-dok-si), n. Tlie state 
or quality of being unorthodox; unsounduess 
in faith; heterodoxy; heresy. [Pare.] 

Calvin made roast-inent of Scrvetus at Geneva tor his 
umrthmL'Xtj. Tom Lroirn, Works, III. 104. (Dacia f.) 

unossified (uu-os'i-fid), a. Not ossified; not 
bony: specifically noting structures which usu- 
ally become bone in tlie course of time, or in 
other cases. 

unostentatious (un-os-ton-tu'shus), a. 1. Not 
ostentatious; not boastful; not making show 
or parade; modest. Vest, On tlie Resurrection. 

— 2. Not glaring; not showy: ns. unostenta- 
tious coloring. 

unostentatiously (iin-os-ten-ta'slius-li), tide. 
In nn unostentatious manner; without show, 
parade, or ostentation. V. Knox. 
unostentatiousness (un-os-ten-ta'slras-nes), n. 
Tlie state orelmraeter of being unostentatious, 
or free from ostentation, 
unowed (un-fid'), a. 1. Not owed; not due. 

— 2(. Not owned; having no ‘owner. 

Thiglnnd now is left 

To tug nml scalable, and to part by tlie teeth 
Tlie unoiccd interest of promtsii elitng state. 

Shak., K. John, Iv. 3. 147. 

unowned 1 (un-find'), a. [< nn-- + aimed, pp. of 
otni 1 .] Not owned; having no known owner; 
not claimed. Milton, Comas. 1. 407. 
unowned'- (un-find'), a. [< M«-l + turned, pp. 
of own-.] Not avowed; not acknowledged ns 
one’s own ; not admitted ns done by one’s self; 
unconfessed: ns, unowned faults, fifty. Trivia, ii. 
unpack (nn-pnk'),r. 1. [< nn-- +pach.] 1. To 
open, ns tilings packed : ns, to unpack goods. — 

2. To relieve of a pack or burden; unload; dis- 
burden. 

unpacker (un-pak'fir), II. One who unpacks. 

Miss Edgeworth, Ennui, iii. (Darks.) 
unpaid (un-pud'), a. 1. Not paid; not dis- 
charged, ns a debt. Milton, P. L., v. 782. — 2. 
Not having received wlint is due: us, unpaid 
workmen. 

If her nrniics nre three years unpaid , she is tlie less ex- 
hausted by expense. Burke, State of tlie Nation. 

3. Serving without pay; unsalaried : ns, unpaid 
justices— Unpald-for, not paid for. 

Prouder than rustling in vni nitl-for silk. 

ShaL, Cymbeline, iii. 3. 24. 

unpained (un-pfmd'), a. Not pained ; suffering 
no pain. B. Janson, Cynthia's Revels, v. 3. 
unpainful (un-piin'fiil), a. Not painful; giving 
no pain. 

An easy nnd unjiaii\ful touch. 

Locke, Human Understanding, ii. 4. 

unpaint (un-punt'), v. t. [< »n- 2 + paint.] To 
efface tlie painting or color of. Darnell. 
unpaired (un-pard'), «. Not paired, in any 
sense — Unpaired fins, of fishes tlie verticnl tins - 
nnniely, tlio dorsal, anal, and cnudal. 



unpalatable 

unpalatable ( un-pal'a-ta-bl), a. Not palatable, 
in any bense ; disagreeable, 
nnpalatably (un-pal'a-ta-bli), adv. In an un- 
palatable manner j disagreeably, 
uupalped (un-palpt'), a . Having no palpi. 
t , Zoology (trans.), p. 470. [Rare.] 
unp^nel (un-iian'ol), v. t.; prefc. and pp. un- 
i » impanelled, ppr. impaneling, impanel - 
’* *’ [( w«- 2 + paneu'] To take oil a panel 

• unsaddle. AFo spelled unpanvcl. 

i, ’V b»* with him who saved us the trouble of 

i 1/ '/ DlppR. 

J t *r. of Don Quixote, I. iii. 11. (Daiirs.) 
urpanred 1 u -pjngd'j, a. Not afflicted with 
; * j- : iii»? !• it * d. [Rare.] 

v * * ■ t *’•- ; * n ably; but when could Giiei 
« ,• t f -i' ,i- on iiang’d Judgment can, fttt'st time 
J > " *■ ' f <1 h R ation? 

P'-'ti ’u r (and another), Two Noble Kinsmen, i. L 

unparadise (iin-pnr'a-dls), v. 1 . [< un-- + 

/> muhst*.] To deprive of happiness like that 
o! T*:.radise; render unhappy. [Rare.] 

Ghastly thought would drink lip all your joy, 
And quite unparadise the realms of light. 

Young, Night Thoughts, i. 
unparagoned (un-par'a-gond), a. Unequaled: 
unmatched; matchless : peerless. 

Your vnparagoned mistress. Shah., Cymbeline, i. 4. S7. 

unparallelable ( un-par 'a-lel-a-bl), a. Incapa- 
ble of being paralleled. " 

• My vr>t>oroUclalle love to mankind. 

lip. Hall , Mystery of Godliness, vi. 
unparalleled (un-par'a-leld), a. Having no 
parallel or equal ; unequaled; unmatched. 

The elder Cictans flourish’d many years, 

In war, in pence vnparallcl’d. 

Beau, and FI. , Laws of Candy, i. l. 

unparasitized (un-par' a-sl-tizd), a. Not in- 
fested, or unaffected, by a parasite, 
unpardonable (un-piir'don-a-bl), a. Not to be 
forgiven; iu capable of being pardoned or re- 
mitted: as. an unpardonable insult. 

’Tis a f.iult too toj unpardonable. 

Shak., ?» Hen. VI., i. 4. 100. 

Unpardonable sin, the sin of blasphemy against the 
Holy Ghn-t (Mat. xii. Cl). See blasphemy. 

unpardonableness (tiu-par'don-a-bl-nos), n. 
Tbf character or state ot bc-inp unpardonable, 
unpardonably (un-piir'don-a-bli), adv. Not in 
a pardonable manner or degree; beyond pardon 
or forgiveness. 

unparegalt, a. [Also unpcrcgal; < ME. unparc- 
<j nl, vnparygal; < an- 1 + parcgal.J Unequal. 

I trowc nut now that I be unparygal to the strokes of 
fortune. Chaucer, Boethius, iii. prose 1 . 

My knmerie growes unperegall. 

Marston, Dutch Courtezan, iv. 0. 

unparfitt, a. A Middle English form of imper- 
fect. 

unparliamentarily (un-piir-li-men'ta-ri-li), 
adv. In an unparliamentary manner." 
unparliamentariness (un-par-li-men ' ta -ri- 
nes). n. The character or state of being un- 
parliamentary. 

unparliamentary (un-par-li-men'ta-ri), a. 
Contrary to the usages or rules of proceeding 
in Parliament or in any legislative (or by ex- 
tension deliberative) body; not such as can be 
used or uttered in Parliament or any legisla- 
tive body: as, unparliamentary language. 

Having fail'd, too, in getting supplies by unparliamen- 
tary methods, Charles “consulted with Sir Robert Cottou 
what was to be done.” 

Carlyle, Ciomwell’s Letters and Speeches, Int., iv. 
unparroted (un-par'ot-ed), a. Not repeated by 
rote as if by a parrot. [Rare.] 

Her sentiments were unparroted and unstudied. 

Mandeville, Travels, i. 207. (Davies.) 

impartial! (un-par' shal), a. Not partial; im- 
partial. 

I weighed the matter which you committed into my 
hands with iny most impartial and farthest reach of rea- 
son. Sir P. Sidney , Arcadia, v. 

impartially (un-piir'slial-i), adv. Impartially. 
Deal impartially with thine own heart 

Bp. Hall , Balm of Gilead, § 12. 

unpassable (un-pas'a-bl), a. 1. Not admit- 
ting passage; impassable. 

But seeing these North-easterne Seas are so frozen and 
vnpassable. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 435. 

2. Not current; not received in common pay- 
ments; uncurrent: as, unpassable notes or 
coins. 

Making a new standard for money must make all 
money which is lighter than that standard unpassable. 

Locke. 
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unpassableness (un-pas 'a-bl-nes), n. The char- 
acter or state of being unpassable. 

Grave authors, who speak of the unpassibleness of the 
ocean, mention the worlds that lay beyond it. 

Evelyn, Navigation and Commerce. 

unpassionate (un-pash'on-at), a. 1. Free from 
bias; impartial; dispassionate. 

This coole unpassionate mildnesse of positive wisdome 
is not enough to damp and astonish the proud resistance 
of carnal and false Doctors. 

Milton, Apology for Smeetymnuus. 

2. Not exhibiting passion or strong emotion ; 
especially, not angry. 

Sober, grave, and unpassionate words. 

Locke, Thoughts on Education. 

unpassionatedf ( un-pash 'on-fi-ted), a. Dispas- 
sionate. Glanvillc , Vanity of Dogmatizing, xi. 
UUpassionately (un-pash 'on-at-li), adv. Dis- 
passionately; impartially; calmly. EilconBa- 
sihke. 

unpassioned (un-pash'ond), a. Free from 
passiou; dispassionate. "Sir J. Davies, Witte’s 
Pilgrimage, p. 48. 

unpastorf (un-pas'tor), v. t. [< un-~ + pastor.’] 
To deprive of the ofiico of a pastor; cause to be 
no longer a pastor. Fuller. 
linpathed (un-patht'), a. [< fin-1 + path 4 
-ed-.] Having no paths; pathless; trackless. 
[Rare.] 

A wild dedication of yourselves 
To vnpatfid waters. Shak., W. T., iv. 4. 578. 

unpa/thwayed (un-path' wad), a. [< an- 1 +path- 
tcay 4 -ed-.] Having no pathway; pathless; 
uupathed. [Rare.] 

She loves through St. John’s Vale 
Along the smooth unpathwayed plain. 

Wordsworth, The Waggoner, iv. 24. 

unpatiencef (uii-pii'shens), n. [< ME. impu- 
dence; < un- 1 4 patience.] Impatience. 

Unpacicnce 

Causede me to don offence. 

Bom. of the Bose, 1. 4575. 

unpatientf (un-pa'shent), a. [< ME. impudent; 
< un- 1 4 patient.] Impatient. 

Vnpacicnt in alle penaunccs and pleyued, as hit were, 

Oa god, wlienue inc greued ouht and grucched of bus 
sonde. Piers Plowman (C), vii. 110. 

unpatriotic (un-pii-tri-ot'ik), a. Not patriotic. 
Quarterly Rev. 

unpatronized (un-pa'tron-izd), a. 1. Not hav- 
ing a patron ; not supported by friends. John- 
son, Rambler, No. 120. — 2. Not traded with 
customarily; not frequented by customers: as, 
an im patronized dealer or shop. [Commercial 
cant.] 

unpatterned (un-pat'ernd), a. Having no pat- 
tern; unequaled; peerless. 

Should I prize you less, unpattern'd Sir. 

Beau, and FI., Thierry and Theodoret, iii. 
unpaved (un-pavd'), a. 1. Not paved; not 
covered with stone. 

Streets, which were for the most part unpaved. 

The American, VI. 281. 
2f. Castrated; gelded. Shale., Cymbeline, ii. 

3. 34. [Ludicrous.] 

unpayt (un-pa,'), v. t. [< un-- 4 pay 1 .] To 
undo; annul by payment. [Humorous.] 

Pay her the debt you owe her, and unpay the villany 
you have done her. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., ii. 1. 130. 

unpayable (un-pii'a-bl), a. Incapable of being 
paid. South, Sermons, X. ix. 
unpeacef (un-pes'), n. [< ME. unpccc; < un- 1 
4 -peace.] Absence of peace; dispeace. 
unpeaceable (un-pe'sa-bl), a. Not peaceable; 
quarrelsome. 

Away, unpeaceable dog, or I’ll spurn thee hence ! 

Shak., T. of A., i. 1. 280. 

unpeaceableness (un-pe'sa-bl-ncs), n. The 
state of being unpeaceable; unquietness; 
quarrelsomeness. Mountagu. 
unpeaceful (un-pes' ful), a. Not pacific or 
peaceful; unquiet; disturbed. Milton, Ans. 
to Eikon Basilike, xviii. 

unpedigreed (un-ped'i-gred), a. Not distin- 
guished by a pedigree. R. Pollok. 
unpeerable (un-per'a-bl), a. [< un- 1 4 peer 2 
4 -able.] Such that no peer can be found ; in- 
comparable. 

Unpeered (un-perd'), a. Having no peer or 
equal; unequaled. 

Such an unpeer'd excellence. 

Marston, Antonio and Mellida, L, v. 1. 

unpeg (un-peg'), v. t. [< wm-2 + peg.] To pull 
out the peg or pegs from; open by removing a 
peg or pegs. 

Unpeg the basket on the house’s top, 

Let the birds fly. Shak., Hamlet, iii. 4. 193. 


unperishing 

unpen 1 (un-pen'), v. i. [< un-- +j>ch 1 .] To let 
out or release from being penned or dammed 
up; set free from a pen or confinement. 

If a man unpens another’s water. Blackstone. 

unpen 2 f (un-pen'), v. t. To deprive of feathers. 

A new convert is like a bird newly entered into a net ; 

. . . when, by busy and disturbed flutterings, she discom- 
poses the order of it, she is entangled and unpenned, and 
made a prey to her treacherous enemy. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 108. 

unpenetrable (un-pen 'e-tra-bl), d. Impene- 
trable. Holland, tr. of £liny, viii. 25. [Rare.] 
unpenitent (un-pen'i-tent), a. Impenitent 
Sandy s, Paraphrase of Job, p. 52. [Rare.] 
Unpensioned (un-pen'shond), a. 1. Not pen- 
sioned; not rewarded by a pension: as, an un- 
pensioned soldier. — 2. Not kept in pay; not 
held in dependence by a pension. Byron, Ma- 
zeppa, iv. 

unpeople (un-pe'pl), V. t. [< un-- + people.] 
To deprive of people; deprive of inhabitants m r 
depopulate; dispeople. 

I’ll unpeople Egypt. Shak., A. and C., i. 5. 78. 

Unpeopled offices, untrodden stones. 

Shak., Rich. II., i. 2. 69. 

They have unpeopl’d the Kingdome by expulsion of so 
many thousands. Milton, Reformation in Eng., ii. 

unpeppered (un-pep'erd), a. Unseasoned; not 
piquant. [Rare.] 

Ye Novel-Readers, such as relish most 
Plain Nature’s feast, unpepper'd with a Ghost. 

Colman, Vagaries Vindicated, p. 203. (Davies.) 

unperceivable (un-per-se'va-bl), a. Incapable 
of being perceived ; not perceptible. South, 
Sermons, IV. ix. 

unperceivably (un-per-se'va-bli), adv. In an 
unperceived manner; imperceptibly, 
unperceived (un-per-se\ d' ), a. Not perceived ; 
not heeded; not observed; not noticed. 

An invigorating and purifying emanation, which, un- 
seen and unperceived, elevates the debased affections. 

Isaac Taylor, Nat. Hist. Enthusiasm, p. GS. 

unperceivedly (un-p£r-se'ved-li), adv. So as- 
not to be perceived; imperceptibly. Boyle, 
Works, V. 260. 

unperceptiblet (un-p£r-sep'ti-bl), a. Imper- 
ceptible. Holland, tr. of Plutarch, p. 888. 

unpercli (un-perch'), v . f. [< un J2 + perch.] To- 
drive from a perch. [Rare.] 

Either rowse the Deere, or vnpearch the Thesant. 

Lyly , Euphues, Anat. of Wit, p. 114. 

unperegalt, a. Same as unparcgal. 
unperfect (un-per'fekt), a. [< ME. unperfit, un- 
parfit , unpcrfiglit; < un- 1 + perfect.] Not per- 
fect. (a) Not consummated, finished, or completed ; un- 
developed. 

Recharde hermyte reherces a dredfull tale of vn-perfitte 
contrecyone that a lialy mane Cesarius tellysinensample. 

llampole, Prose Treatises (E. E. T. S.), p. G. 

Thine eyes did see mine unperfect substance. 

Ps. cxxxix. 1G [R. V.]. 

Then is there monarchy 

Unperfect yet. Middleton, Game at Chess, Ind. 

’Tis finished what unperfect was before. 

Ford, Ben Jonson. 

(b) Deficient; imperfect; faulty; lacking in something. 

The Pope asso[i]Ied hym ther benyngly, 

When declared hade hys dedes vnperfight. 

Bom. of Partenay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 5225. 

An imperfect actor. Shak., Sonnets, xxiii. 

unperfectf (un-per'fekt), v. t. To leave unfin- 
ished. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, iii. 
imperfection! (un-per-fek'shon), v. [ME. nn- 
pcrfcccioun ; < un- 1 + perfection.] Imperfec- 
tion. IVyclif, Ecclus. xxxviii. 31. 
unperfectlyt (un-p6r'fekt-li), adv. Imperfectly. 
Tundalc, Ans. to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soc., 
1850), p. 207. 

unperfectness (un-per'fekt-nes), n. Imperfec- 
tion. 

Being of my unperfeclness unworthy of your friend- 
ship. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, i. 

unperformed (un-p£r-formd'), a. Not per- 
formed; not done; not executed; not fulfilled ; 
hence, not represented on the stage : unacted : 
as, the business remains unperformed ; an un - 
performed promise; the play remained unper- 
formed. 

This voyage, unperform'd by living man. 

Cowper, Odyssey, x. 

unperishablet (un-per'ish-a-bl), a. Not per- 
ishable ; imperishable. Spectator , No. 537. 
unperishablyt (un-per'ish-a-bli), adv. Imper- 
ishably. 

unperishing (uu-per'ish-ing), a. Not perish- 
ing; lasting; durable. 

Her great f ii e’s ^ up-' risking abode. Cowper, Iliad, xix. 



unperjured 

unperjured (un-pGr'jjjrd), a. Free from the 
crime of perjury; not forsworn. Dry den. 
unperplex (un-per-pleks'), v. t [< hh- 2 4- per- 
plex.'] 1. To free from complication ; separate. 
Of sciential brain 

To unperplex bliss from its neighbor pain. 

Kents, Latnla, i. 

2. To free or relievo from perplexity. Donne , 
The Ecstasy. [Karo in both uses.] 
unperplexed (un-per-pleks t'), a. 1. Free from 
perplexity or complication; simple. 

Simple, unperplexed proposition. 

Locke, Conduct of Understanding, § 30. 

2. Not perplexed; not harassed; not embar- 
rassed. 

unpersecuted (un-per'so-ku-ted), a. Free from 
persecution. 

I dare not wish to passo tills life unpersecuted of slan- 
derous tongues, for God hath told us that to he generally 
prais’d is wofull. Milton, An Apology, etc. 

unpersonable (un-pGr'sqn-a-bl), a. Not per- 
sonable ; not handsome or of good appearance. 
Holland. 

unpersonal (un-pGr'smi-al), a. Not personal; 
not intended to apply to the person addressed, 
as a remark. 

impersonality (un-per-so-iiari-ti), n. The ab- 
sence of personality ; the state of being imper- 
sonal ; absence of reference to a person or per- 
sons. Sidney Lamcr t Tho English Novel, p. 91. 
[Rare.] 

unpersuadable (un-ptr-swu'du-bl), a. Incapa- 
ble of being persuaded or influenced by mo- 
tives urged. 

Pinding his sister’s unjwrsuadable melancholy . . . (In*) 
had for n time left her court Sir /*. Sidney, Arcadia, 1. 

unpersuadableness (iin-pfr-swiVclii-ld-no*), ». 
Tl«> character of being unpersuadable; resis- 
tance to persuasion. JHclittrthmi, Clarissa Ilar- 
lowe, II. G4. 

unpersuasibleness (un-per-suiVsi-bl-nes), ». 
Unpersuadableness. LcujMoh, Com. on 1 Pet. 
ii. [Karo.] 

unpersuasion (un-l'f'r-sivn'zlion), a. Tin-state 
of being tmporsuaued. /.< niliion, Com. on 1 I’ot. 
ii. [Karo.] 

unpersuasive (uu-pf-r-swii'mv), it. Not per- 
suasive; unable to persuade. 

I bit in v u njfrsuasi r«* Hp«. 

Jiichardt'm, t’lurlMn Ilarlow o, V. 21.'. (Iiarie*.) 

unperturbed (uti-per-terbd'). a. Not prr- 
turbed; not affected by or exhibiting perturba- 
tion, in any sense. 

These perturbations would lie *o couibliu d tilth the mi 
jw*r/tirtW motion ns to produce n new motion not le*s 
regular than the otiier. M'A'irWf. 

imperturbedness (un-pcr-tor'bod-ncs), n. Tin* 
quality or state of being unperturbed. II. Sidy- 
met:, Methods of Ethics p. 172. 
unpervert (im-prr-vcrt'), r. t. [< nn -- + fur- 
vert.] To reconvert : recover from being a per- 
vert. [Rare.] 

Ilis Wife coubl neicrbu unperterU d ngnln, but perished 
in her Judaism. /'tiller, Fli. llitt., \. h.M. {Ihtnti.) 

I bail the credit all over Paris of mijM-nertin'i Mndniio* 
de V . Sttnir, sentimental Journey, Paris. 

unperverted (un-per-vcr'tml), a. Not pervert- 
ed; not wrested or turned to n wrong sense or 
use. 

unpetrified (un-pet 'ri-fiiD, a. Not petrified; 

not converted into stone, 
unphilosophic (un-lil-p-sof'ik),//. Satin* as un- 
phdosofdnrul. 

unphilosophical fun-fil-p-sof'i-knD, a. Not 

philosophical; the reverse of philosophical ; 
not according to the rules or principles of sound 
philosophy: as. an unjdnlo.'.ojdncal argument; 
not capable of or not accustomed to jihiloso. 
plnziug; not expert in general reasoning: as, 
an itiifdulosifjdiical mind. 

Tho more to ciedlt and uphold Ids cau-r, he* would 
fiocme to have Philosophic on Ids **lriu , straining Iktwim* 
dictates to mi /'Ai/u-fr/i/nVriM purport •*. 

M titan, nihonoklastc, \l. 
God's unphtlotop/ncat childn-n often until ipatrllis «aj s 
more accuratcl) than tln-ir philosophizing brethren. 

K. A K i rh , I.cctH. on ite\hnls, p 2VT. 

unpllilosophically (un-lil-p-sof'i-knl-i), adr. In 
nil unpliifusophicul manner; irrationally; not 
calmly. 

unphilosophicalness (im-fil-o-sof'i-kal-nes), n. 
Tho character or state of being unpliilosophi- 
cal. 

unphilosophize (un-fi-los'o-fiz), r. t. [< nn-- 4- 
philosophize.] To degrade from the character 
of a philosopher. 

Our passions and our interests flow* In upon us, mid wn- 
phUusaphize us into mere mortals. Pope. 
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unpick (un-pik'), v. [< ME. unpickcn ; < un- 2 
4* pick 1 .] 1. Irons. 1. To pick; open with a 
pick or other instrument. 

With his craft tho dore unpickcth. 

Gower, Conf. Amant., v. 

2. To pick out; undo by picking: as, to unpick 
stitches. 

It was she herself who, witli very great care, and after 
a long examination of tho silk threads, unpicked the 
stitches on one side of the letter and scw’ed them back by 
means of a hair. 

if. Ilodyson, Proc. Soe. Tsychical Itesearch, III. 377. 

3. To pick out tho stitches of; rip. 

A robe, half-made, and half unpicked again. 

IP. Collins . 

ii. intraih s*. To pick out stitches. 

While we boyB unpicked, tho bigger girls would sew the 
patchwork covers. A’, and Q., 7th Bcr., X. 12. 

unpickable (un-pik'n-bl), a. [< un-- 4- pick- 
able.] Incapable of boing picked, in any sense. 
IIow wary they are grown I not n door open now', 
lint double-baricd ; not n window, 

Hut up w 1th a case of wood, like a spicc-hox; 

And their locks unpickable. 

/lean, and FI., Coxcomb, II. 2. 

unpicked (un-pikt'), a. [< un- 1 4- picked.] 1. 
Not picked; not chosen or selected. 

Whatsoever time, or the heedless* hand of blind clmnce, 
hath draw ne down from of old to this present, In her huge 
dragnet, whether Fish, or Sea weed, Shells, or Shrubbs, 
unpickt, uncliosen, those arc the Fathers. 

Milton, Prelatlcal Episcopacy. 

2. Unplucked; ungnthorod, ns fruit. 

Now comes In the sweetest morsel of the night, and we 
must hence nud leave it unpicked. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., 11. 4. 307. 

3. Not nicked or opened with an instrument, 
us a loci:. 

unpierccablo (mi-per'.sn-bl), a. Inca]mblo of 
being pierced. Jlp. Had , Saul in David’s Care. 

unpierced (un-pGrst'), a. Not pierced; not 
penetrated, llyron, Mazeppa. 

unpillared (un-pil'iird), a. l)eprivcd of pillars; 
not having or supported by pillars. Hope, 
Duncind, iii. 107. 

unpilledt (un-pibr), a. [< un- 1 4- pilUd, pp. of 
/aid.] Unpillagcd. Dr. Die, Petty Navy Royal 
(17.76). (Davits.) 

impillowed (un-piPful), a. Having no pillow; 
having flic head not Mipported. Mdton , Co- 
mim, 1. 37.X 

unpiloted (mi-pi'lot-ed), a. Unguided through 
danger.*, or difficulties. Charlotte Jtronti \ Jane 
Eyre, \.x\v. 

unpin (un-pin'), r. t . ; pret. and pp. unpinmd, 
]>jir. unjnnniny. [< ME. unpyman; < un- 2 4- 
pm 1 .] To remove tin* pm or pins that fasten, 
(a) To unbolt. 

He . . . gnu the sti wo don* nl «oft ttnpunne. 

Chaucer, Trullm. iiL C'K 
(5) To unfasten or union** c bj taking out the jdiis. a«, to 
mi/mi a ribbon or a gown , limct, to loo«*.n the garments 
t»f , timin'-*' 

//mil. shall 1 go fetch jour night-gown? 

tier. No, unjnn me here. Shuk\, oth'lln, lv. 3 3.*». 

The jierimptorj Anal) sis that jou ill call It, I belei\e 
will be so li.ndj a** once more to unpinne jour spruce fas- 
tidious orator), to rumple hi r l*u*t •*, hir triz/b **, mid htr 
IkiIiIus though sin* wince, and fling ne\tr so IVeti-hlj. 

Milton, Animadi erslons. 

unpinion (un-])in'yqn), r. /. [< tm- 2 + pinion*.] 

To loose from pinion*, or nmnaclcs; free from 
restraint. Clar/.c. 

unpinkedt (un-pingkt'). a. Not jnnked; not 
pierced witli ovelet-holes. Shah., T. of thefc?., 
iv. 1. i:m». 

unpiteous (nn-pit'e-us), a. [< ME. unpitmis , 
nnpu ton s; < nn-* + jatiou s.] If, Impious; 
wicked. — 2. Pitiless; cruel. 

Mjn unpi'tous l\f dmweth u long unagrenble dwell* 
jnges in me. CVi'imvr, I’.oethiio, i. meter 1. 

unpiteouslv (un-pit'e-us-li), adr. [< ME. un- 
pitonsty ; ( unpitunis -4- -/»/’-.] If. Impiously; 
wiekedly. Wyclif, Ecclus. xlvi. 2! I. — 2. In an 
unpiteous manm*r; cruelly. 

Otford, in lu r senility, has proved no Alma Mater in 
thus so unjntt midp cramming her alumni w Ith the shells 
alone. Sir IF, Hamilton. 

unpiteousness (un-pit'e-us-nos), n. [< ME. 
nn/ntonsnrvsc ; < unpitum s* + -ness.] It. Impi- 
ety; wickedness, li’yrlif, I^ev. xix. 7. — 2. The 
eharneter or state of being unpiteous or cruel. 

unpitied (un- pit 'ill), a. 1. Not pitied; not 
compassionated; not regavded with sympa- 
thetic sorrow. 

Go, mid weep ns I did, 

And be unpitied. 

/lea ii. and FI., Knight of Hurtling i’estlo, iv. 3. 

Stumbling across the market to his death 

Unpitied. Tennyson, Aylmer's Field. 


unplausive 

2f. Unmerciful; pitiless. 

You shrill have your full time of imprisonment and your 
deliverance with an unpitied whipping. 

Shah., JSJL for M., iv. 2. 13. 

unpitiful (un-pit'i-ful), a. 1. Having no pity; 
not merciful. — 2. Not exciting pity. 

Future times, in love, may pity her; 

Sitli graces such unpitiful should prove. 

Sir J. Davies, Wit’s Pilgrimage. 

unpitifully (un-pit'i-ful-i), adv. In an unpiti- 
ful manner; unmercifully; without mercy. 

Beat him most unpUifully. 

Shak., *L W. of W., iv. 2. 215. 

nnpitifulness (un-pit'i-ful-nes), n. The state 
or character of being unpitiful. Sir 1\ Sidney , 
Arcadia, iii. 

unpitoust, etc. See unpiteous , etc. 

unpityt, n [ME., < ««-l + pity.] Impiety. 
lYyclif, Rom. i. 18. 

unpitying (uu-pit'i-ing), a. Having no pity; 
showing no compassion. 

Hurrying from his castle, with a cry 
lie raised his hands to the unpitying sky. 

Longfellow , Torqucmada. 

unpityingly (un-pitM-ing-li), ado. In an unpity- 
ing manner; without compassion. 

unplace (un-plils'b r. t. [< tm- 2 + place.] To 
displace* 

The papists do place in pre-eminence over the whole 
church the pope, thereby unplacing Christ, which is the 
Head of the church. 

J. Bradford, Letters (Parker Soc., 1853), II. 142. 

unplaced (un-plust'), a. 1. Not arranged or 
distributed in proper places j undetermined in 
regard to place; confused; jumbled. 

It is n thousand times more credible that four mutable 
elements and one imrnttlnblu fifth essence, duly and eter- 
nally plnced, need no God, than that an army of inllnito 
small portions, or seals unplaced, should have produced 
Ibis order and beauty without a divine marshal. 

Bacon, Atheism (ed. 1837). 
2. Having no place, office, or employment un- 
der government. 

Unplaced, unpension’d. Pope, Iinlt. of Horace, Ii. 1. 

unplagued (un-plagcF), a. Not plagued; not 
harassed; not tormented; not afflicted. Shak. t 
R. and J., i. f>. 19. 

unplaint (un-plan'), a. [ME. unplain; < an- 1 + 
plain*.] Not plain; not simple; not open; in- 
sincere. ( ioirrr , Conf. Amant., i. 

unplainedt (un-pland'), a. Not deplored; not 
bewailed or lamented. 

To die alone, unpitied, unplained. 

Spenser, Daphnaida. 

unplait (un-plnt'), v. t. [< ME. nnplcitcn ; < im- 2 
+ plait. Of. unpliyht-.] If. To unfold; ex- 
plain. 

I'nnt to may I unj/eyten my sentence with worries. 

C/mirrcr^loetliins, il. prose 8. 

2. To undo the plaits of; unbraid: ns, to un- 
jdait hair. 

nut day she even went the length of unjdaiting with 
swift warm tlngi i-s all the wavy coils of that rippling hair. 

II. Broughton, Not Wisely but Too Well, xxlli. 

unplant (un-plant'), r. t. [< un-- + plant'*.'] 
To remove, as that which is planted; uproot; 
deprive of plants; hence, to depopulate. 

Being inloym ri by our Commission not to rnplant nor 
wrong the Saluagts, because the ilnnmll was so net re 
the shore w lit re now is lames low ne, then n tlilcko grouo 
of trees, wee cut tin m downe. 

Caj-t. John Smith, True Travels, II. !>.). 

unplanted (un-plnn'tod), a. 1. Not planted; 
of spontaneous growth. lVallcr , Battle of tho 
Islands, i. — 2. No* cultivated; unimproved. 

Ireland ii a country wholly unplanted. The farms have 
m ille r dw t’lllng-b<m»i s nor good ofiltes, nor are the lands 
anywhere provided with fences and communications. 

Burke, On l’optry Laws, iv. 

unplastic (un-plas'tik), a. 1. Not plastic; not 
readily molded. I'nryc. Iirit ., XIX. G37. — 2. 
Not suitable for plastic representation; un- 
sculpt oral. 

Thoroughly unplastic in notion and conception. 

C. C. Perkin'!, Italian Sculpture, p. 214. 

implausible (un-plu'zi-bl), a. Not plausible ; 
not having u fair or specious appearance. 

Such implausible proposition*. 

Harrow, Sermons, III. \lv. 

unplausibly (un-pla'zi-bli), adv. In an im- 
plausible manner; not plausibly. 

Public suspicion*! which unjustly (but not altogether 
unplausibly) taxed them with Popish leaning*. 

De Quincey, Secret Societies, I. 

unplansivet (un-plu'siv), n. Not approving; 
not applauding; displeased; disapproving. 

'Tis like lie’ll question me 
Why such unfdausivc eyes arc bent on him. 

Shak., T. and C., iii. 3. 43. 



unpleadable 

unpleadable (un-plo'da-bl), a. Unfit, to be 
pleaded or urged as a plea. South, Sermons, 
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impossibility 


id (un-ple'ded), a. 1. Not pleaded; , , -l \ n 

■il. — 2. Undefended by an advocate “^tablet, a - P™., < ^phte + -able.] 

tncate; complicated. 


Incapable of 


IX. vi. 

impleaded (un-ple'ded), a 

ii'<" nice ’ 

(; 

nnpleasable (un-ple'za-bl), a. 
pleased. [Rare;] 

” ’ <ii I-'ir-aWc claughtc r. Hit rgoync, The Heiress, ii. 2. 
unpieasance (nn-plez'ans), ». Lack of pleas- 
■. !'*plea«ure. 

unpleasant • "i-plez'ant), a. Not pleasant; 
:j"t a; ■ -■'iaa i k isure'; disagreeable. 

Tlic unpTrasanl'ist norili 
1! • ‘ ' l l lotted paper. 

Shak., XL of V., iii. 2. 254. 
V** I.-.' n htn* ami there remarked a little of that 
t*i«L 


And rose to rede, and there was delyuerd to hym ye How anger unpolHtes the most polite ! 

booke of Isaie ye prophete, and as he vnphjgld the booke Dichardton, Clarissa Harlowe, V, 286. (Davies,) 

he founde the place in the wliiclic was wryten, etc. „ i i 

Sir IL Guylforde , Pylgrymage, p. 60. ^npollSlied (un-pol lsht), a . 1. Not polished, 

not brought to a polish: noting surfaces of 


Iu- 


Ther was establisscd or cryed grevous and xinplitabU co- 
empeion. Chaucer, Boethius, f. prose 4. 


unplucked (un-plukt'), a. Not plucked; not 
pulled or tom away. Fletcher ( ancl another), 

Two Noble Kinsmen, v. 1. 
unplug (un-plug'), r. t. [< «jt-2 + plug.'] To 
remove a plug from. See unplugged. 

First, the resistance is measured in the usual manner J „„„ 

with tlie other end ui the cable earthed and with no T. 1 , .. 

plug in A, and balance is obtained by unplugging a resis- impolitely (un-po-lit ll), (lav. Impolitely, 
tauce, It. Lied. Rev. (ling.), XXV. 550. " " ’ 


marble, wood, metal, etc. 

Unpolish'd gems no ray on pride bestow. 

Pope , On his Grotto. 

2. Deprived of polish. — 3. Not refined in man- 
ners; uncivilized; rude; plain. 

Those first unpoliek'd matrons, big and bold. 

Dryden, tr. of Juvenal's Satires, vi, 12. 

impolite (un-po-lit'), a. Not polite; not re- 
fined in manners; uncivil; rude; impolite. 
Tatter, No. 140. 


ami 


of telling a story by implication unplugged (un-plugd'),«. Having the plug re- 
1 lut1, . Macaulay, Hallam s Const. Hist, moved; also, not plugged: in electrical testing, 
. ra ] nfIs - finding the true way of life vn- said of a resistance when the plug which short- 

; ,,a -y.t t., u alk.in, luivc attended to find out other and c j rcuits tUo coiIa o£ wir0 formi ‘ ng ?j 1Q res i stanee 

in til A llAv- aJ VAoietnTlOA AAiln 1 *. i 


•‘.wi t i o.i i K J. II. Newman, Parochial Sermons. 



disumroomont nr fnllinw not- Tlieir turpitude purveys to their malice ; and they t,m- 

ui aero, nioru or laiung out , a .petty qiarrdl; P i mnb tllc (lca d lor bullets to assassinate the living, 
miinmuporiant misunderstanding. [Colloq.] Burke, To a Noble Lord, 

-•nie late unpleasantness, the evil war. (Humorous, unplumbed (un-plumd'), a. Not plumbed or 

The wtalhcr-hoardlng in many places is riddled will. measured b > - n plumb-line; unfatbomed. 
ballots — cards left by passing visitors during the laic tin- The unptumVd, salt, estranging sea. 

plca-nntm ><. The Century, XLI. 320, At. Arnold , Switzerland, To Marguerite. 

unpleasantly (un-ploz'an-tri), a. 1. Want of unplume (un-plom')» ». 
pleasantry ; absence or t lie opposite of chccr- To strip of plumes or fea 

rifle. 

un poco (on pu'ko). In music, a little; slightly; 


twiners, humor, or gaiety; disagreeableness. 
[Hare.] 

It "ouM Ime been w ell for a man of so many peculiar* 
Itic* as Dr. Gower if this « ere ail the unvlcasantry to 
which lie c ubjeeted himself. 

Jon Dee, Essay ou Samuel Foote, p. xli. 

2. An unpleasant occurrence; especially, a 
slight qunir« l or tailing out. [Rare.] 

Now, on the other hand, the goddess and her establish- 
ment of hotter*, at Eleusls, did a vast “stroke of bust* 
for inori* than sit centuries, without any unpica t- 
aniro'i ocurntiu. D>' Quince;/, Secret Societies, I. 

If . . . th*»n are two 

*pii it- in a f.'imly, xmpkasnntrv 
their tout* nitons. * 

3. A <H« comfort. 

r ihf‘ minor unpicasantrics attending a liastv toilet. 

“ * ~ ‘ ~ — (L’n 


Rather conscious and confused, Arthur asked his par- 
don if he had stared at him unpolitebj. 

Dickens, Little Dorrit, xxiiL 

unpoliteness (un-po-lit'nes), n. 1. Lack of pol- 
ish; want of refinement; coarseness, as of a 
style of writing. 

Sad outcries are made of the unpoliteness of the style. 

Blackicall , Sacred Classics Defended, 

2. Impoliteness. 

impolitic (un-poTi-tik), a. Impolitic, 
unpolled (un-pold'), «* 1. Not polled; not 

registered or counted: as, a large unpolled 
vote. 

The opposite party bribed the bar-maid at the Town 
Arms to hocus the brandy and water of fourteen unpolled 
electors. Dickens. 

2f. Unplundcred; not stripped. 

IUcher than unpoll’d Arabian wealth and Indian gold. 

Fanshaice, Poems (1G73), p. 314. 
t. [< ti»-2 + plume.] unpolluted (un-po-lu'ted), a. Not polluted; 
leathers; degrado. Gian- not defiled; not corrupted; pure; unspotted. 

Her fair end unpolluted ilesli. Shak., Hamlet, v. 1.262. 

somewhat: ns, un pneo staccato, somewhat 1 stae- unpope (ue-pop ), v. t. [<tm- 2 + popet] 1, 
ontn- ...■»> rU.lr.inn.in rnu.r.v,..,, mu. To divest or deprive of the office, authority, 


cato; un poco ritardamlo, retarding a little. 
UHpoetic (un-po-et'ik), n. Not poetic; unpoot- 
ical. 

unpoetical (un-po-ot'i-kal), n. 1. Not poetical; 
not. hnvmg or possessing poetical character; 
prosaic. T. {Carton, Ilist. Eng. Poetry, III. 444. 
— 2. Not proper to or becoming a poot. Ilp. 
Corbel. On the Death of Queen Anne, 


and dignities of pope. [Rare.] 

So, guilty I So, remains I punish guilt! 

He is unpoped, and all he did I damn. 

, Rroiming. Ring and Book, II. 170. 

2. To deprive of a pope. [Rare.] 

Rome will never so far unpope herself as to port with 
her pretended supremacy. Fuller. 



In an un- unpopular (un-pop'u-liir), a. Not popular ; 
publi 


The 


character of being unpoeticnl.” 
unpointed (un-poin'tcd), a. 1. Not having a 
point; not sharp. — 2). Having the points un- 
fastened, as a doublet. 

His doublet loose and unpognted. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hcllowcs, 1577), p. 255. 

•unpleasiHg (uii-plc'zing), a. Unpleasant; of- 3. Having no point or sting ; wanting point or 
fonsivo; disgusting; disagreeable; distasteful, definite aim or purpose. 

The conclusion 
and unpointed. 


Cl amber ? Journal, OcL 0, ISS8, p. " IX {L'ltcge. Diet.) 

Tinpleased (un-plezd'), «. Not pleased; dis- 
pleased. 

Jly unpieai’tl eye. Shak., Riclu IL, ill. 3. 103. 


Despiteful tidings ! O unpleatting news ! 

Shak., Rich. III., is-. 1. 37. 

A patch of . ind i, unpleasing ; a desert has all the awe 
of ocean. Louell, Among my Books, 1st scr., p. 318. 

unpleasingly (un-ple'zing-li), ailr. In an un- 
ploa'iug manner. Ilp. I Tall , Death of Absalom, 

uupleasingness (un-pl6' zing- nos), it. The 
stato or oliaiaoter of being unpleasing. Milton, 
Divorei . ii. 21. 

Unpleasivef (un-plfi'ziv), «. [< un-l + * plrahive , 
< plen.e + -nr.] Not pleasing; unpleasant. 

Grii’f Is never but an unpleasirc passion. 

Dp. Hall, Remains, p. 10^ 

unpleasurable (un-plezh'ur-ti-bl), «. Not 
plenMirable ; not giving pleasure. Coleridge. 

unplea:; urably (un-plezh'ui-a-bli), adr. So as 
not to give jdiM'-nre ; without pleasure. 

So, as Lrtily Jaetsou rewittcs the old story once more, 
one reads ft, if hut for its subject, not altogether unprollt- 
ably or unpteuviraUg. The Academy, May, lbOn. 

unpliable (un-pll'a-bl), a. Not pliable. Hol- 
land. 


here would havo shown dull, flat, 
D. Jonson, Magnetic Lady, iv. 3. 


4. Not having marks by which to distinguish 
sentences, members, and clauses; unpunctu- 
ated: as, unpointed writing. — 5. Not having 
the vowel points or marks: as, an unpointed 
manuscript in Hebrew' or Arabic. 


The reader of unpointed Hebrew . . . supplies for him- ,. _ - , , 

self tlio vowels, by means of which alone the consonants HHportloned (nn-jpor sliond), a. 


1. Not poised; not 


can be raised into expressive sound. 

E. Caird, Philos, of Kant, p. 203. 

tmpoised (un-poizd'), «. 
balanced. 

Oft on the brink 

Of ruin . . . 

Totter’d the rash democracy ; unpois’d, 

And by tlie rage devour’d. Thomson, Liberty. 

2f, Unweigbed; unliesitntiug; rcgnrdloss of 
consequences. 

Seize on revenge, grasp the stern-bended front 
Of frowning vengeance with unjuiiz'd clutch. 

Mar.lon, Antonio and Mellidn, II., Iii. 1. 


not having tho public favor: as, an unpopular 
magistrate; an unpopular law. 

We never could very clearly understand how it Is that 
egotism, so unpopular In conversation, should be so popu- 
lar in writing. Macaulay, Moore’s Byron. 

unpopularity (nn-pop-u-lar'i-ti), n. The stato 
of being unpopular. Burke, Speech on Econ. 
Reform. 

unpopularly (un-pop'u-lilr-li), tide. In an un- 
popular manner; not popularly. 

unportablet (un-por'ta-bl), a. [ME. unporta- 
ble; < ten- 1 + portable.] I. Not portable or 
cnpablo of being carried. Raleigh . — 2. Not 
bearable, as a trouble ; insupportable. 

tVherfore the seyd William, nothyr liesc frendes . . . 
durst not, ne yet ne dnr not rydyn ne goo nbowte swvche 
occupacion as he arn used and disposed, to here [their] 
grete and importable drede and vexacion. 

Paslon Letters , 1. 17. 

Not endowed 



Tlie vnpUmtt how. Cooper, Odyssey, xrl. lined their perverted minds. 

2. Not readily yielding the will; not com- Unpolicied (un-pol'i-sid), a. 1. Destitute of 

civil polity or a regular form of government. 
Warburton, Divine Legation, i. G. — 2. Void 
of policy; impolitic; imprudent; stupid. 


pliant. 

A stubborn, nnptiant morality. Taller, No. Ilf. 

unpliantly (un-pli'ant-li), ado. Hi an unpliant 
miitmii' ; uncorapliiintly. 

Tinplight 1 t,«. [ME. vnpligt; < v.n-l (intensive) 
+ pltghfl.] Peril. ‘ 

nnplight 2 t,i'. t. [ME. unplightcn, prop, unplitcn, 
var. of tmpleifcH, mod. E, unplait, as plight^ is 
of plait : seo plait , plight 3,] To open; un- 
fold. 


That I might hear thee call great Ciesar afis 
Unpolicied l Shak., A. and C., v. 2. 311. 


or furnished with a portion or fortune. 

lias virtue charms? I grant her heavenly fair, 

But if unportioned, all will interest wed. 

Young, Night Thoughts, vii. 

unportuous (un-por'tu-us), a. [< un- 1 + *por- 
tuous, < h.poriuosus, full of ports, < portus, port : 
see port 1 .] Having no ports. [Rare.] 

An unportuous coast. Burke, A Regicide Peace, iii. 

unpositive (un-poz'i-tiv), a. Not positive; not 
assertive. 

A dumb, unpositive life, under the power of the world. 

II. Bush ne 1 1, Sermons for the New Life, xvii. 

Not pos- 
ocenpied. 

t mpOMCwed 

By living soul. Milton, P. L., ^lii. 153, 

2. ‘Not in possession: used with of. 

The mind, unpossessed of virtue. 

I'. Knox, Christian Philosophy, § 23. 
Tlie head is entirely unpossessed of ciliated lobes. 

H'. B. Carpenter, Micros., p. 453. 

unpossessingt (un-po-zes'ing), a. Having no 

possessions. 

Thou unpegs? using baataid ! Shak., Lear, ii. 1. GO. 


unpolish (un-polMsh), v. t. [< mm- 2 + polish .] 

1. Toremove polish or glossfrom, as varnished unpossibility (un-pos-i-bil'i-ti), n. Impossi- 
•wood or blackened boots. JIowcll, Letters, I. bin ty. [Rare.] 

I’ 9 ’- 2 - T » de P. riv « ot Politeness or elegance ; I( , a ,„ attrr utter unpouimitg. 

render rough or inelegant. 1 Poe, King Pest. 



unpossible 

unpossible (un-pos'i-bl), a. [< ME. impossible; 
< nn- 1 + jiossiblc.] Impossible. [Obsoleto or 
rare.] 

It is lianl with ientlcnesse, Imt vnpossible with seiicre 
crueltie, to call them backe to good frame againe. 

Ascham, The Sclioleinaster, p. 40. 
Tor us to levy power . . . 

Is all impossible. Shale., Rich. II., ii. 2. 12C. 
A thing impossible to us 
This story seems to be. 

True Tale of Jlobin Ilood (Child’s Ballads, V. 370). 
unposted (un-pos'ted), a. 1. Not having a 
fixed post or situation. 

There were also some Queen's officers going out to join 
their regiments, a few younger men, unposted, who ex- 
pected to be attached to Queen's regiments, as their own 
corps were fighting . . . against us. II’. II. Jlusselt. 

2. Not posted or informed. [Colloq.] 
unpower ( un-pou'ur), «. Lack of power ; weak- 
ness. Haiti well. [Obsolete or provincial.] 

unpowerful (un-pou'Gr-ful), a. Not powerful ; 
impotent, ('owlcif, Davideis, i. 
unpracticable (un-prnk'ti-ku-bl), a. Not prac- 
ticable ; not feasible ; not capable of being per- 
formed; impracticable. Harrow, Sermons, 111. 
xiii. 

unpractical (un-prak'ti-kal), a. Not practical. 

(а) Inclined to give time amf attention to matters of 
speculation and theory lather than to those of practice, 
action, or utility ; careless about things merely piofitnblc ; 
hence, untltted to deal with realities. 

For my own pait, I am quite willing to confess that I 
like him [.Spenser) none the worse for being unpiaetical, 
and that my reading has convinced me that being too 
poetical is the rarest fault of poets. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. ICO. 

(б) Not dictated by or in harmony with experience in 
actual woik: as, an unpractical scheme. =Syn. See im- 
jrracticablc. 

unpracticality (un-prak-ti-knri-ti), ». The 
ebarnetor of being unpractical, 
unpractically (un-prnk'ti-knl-i), adv. In nn 
unpractical manner; not practically, 
unpractised, nnpracticed (un-jn-nkHist ), a. 1 . 
Not having been taught by practice; not skilled; 
not having experience ; raw; unskilful. 

The French soldiers, which from their joutli hn\c l>eeri 
practised ami inured in feats of arms, do not crack or ad- 
vance thcmschcs to have \ cry often got the upper band 
and mastery of your new made and unpractised soldier-. 

Sir T. Mon, t tophi (tr. by Robinson). I. 

2f. Not known ; not familiar through use ol* as- 
sociation. 

Ills tender eje, by too direct a ray 

Wounded, ami 11) lug from unpi actio d day. Prior. 

3. Not practised; not put into operation or use. 
Waragna ordered nil bis Gnila ... to leave their lion-es 

ami charge the enemy on foot. This coiilhleut step, un- 
known and unpractised by Galla before, had the desired 
effect. 1 truce. Source of the Nile, II. 027. 

impractisedness (un-prak'tist-nes), «. [< ua- 
jiractiscd + -ntv#.] The character or state of 
being unpractised ; want of practice, 
unpraiset (un-pniz'), r. t. [< »«- 2 + praise.] 
To deprive of i>rnise; strip of commendation. 
Young. 

unpray (un-pnV), r. t. [< wn-2 + pray*.] To 
revoke, recall, or negative by a subsequent 
prayer having a tendency or cltect contrary to 
that of a former one. [Karo.] 

The freedom and purity of his obedience . . . made him, 
as it were, unprap what he had before pmjed. 

Sir M. Ilale, Christ Cruel fled. 

unprayed (un-prud'), a. [Early mod. E. un- 
praied , < ME. unpriyed ; < wn-l 4- prayed."] 1. 
Not prayed for; not solicited reverently: with 
for. 

For yf they lone nothing vnvraicd for that mnl pertclno 
to the pacificucion of this dluisio, then must they per- 
adventure putto into theyr serulie both matins, masse, 
and cucn Bong. Sir T. More, Works, p. 891. 

2f. Unsolicited; unasked. 

Thow (Death] slcst so fcle in sonclry wyso 
Agena Idle wil, unpreyed day and nyghte. 

Chaucer, Trollus, lv. 613. 

unpreach (nn-prerdi'), v. t. [< «»-- 4* preach.] 
To preach the contrary of ; recant in preaching. 
[Rare.] 

The clergy their own principles denied, 
Unpreach'd their non-resisting cant. 

Defoe, True-Born Englishman, il. 

unpreachingt (mi-prd'chiug), a. Not in the 
habit of preaching. 

He is no unpreaehing prelate. 

Latimer, Sermon of the Dough. 

unprecedented (un-prcs'G-den-tcd), a. Hav- 
ing no precedent or example; unexampled. 

The necessity under which I found myself placed by a 
most Btrange ami unprecedented manner of legislation. 

D. Webster, Speech, Boston, June 5, 182S. 
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unprecedentedly (uu-pres'e-den-ted-li), adv. 
Without precedent; exceptionally, 
unprediett (un-pre-dikt'), v. i. [< vn-~ + pre- 
dict.'] To revoke or retract prediction. 

Means I must use, thou say’st : prediction else 
Will unprcdict, and fail me of the throne. 

j1/i7fon, P. It., iii. 895. 

unpregnant (uu-preg'nant), a. 1. Not preg- 
nant; not quickened: with of. 

Like John-a-dreams, unpregnant of my cause, 

And can say nothing. &hak., Hamlet, ii. 2. 595. 

2. Not quick of wit ; dull. 

This deed . . . makes me unpregnant 
And dull to all proceedings. 

Shak\, M. for M., iv. 4. 23. 

unprejudicatet (un-pvG-jo'di-kfit), a. Not pre- 
possessed by settled opinions; unprejudiced. 

A pure mind in a chaste body is tho mother of w isdom 
and deliberation, . . . sincere principles and unprejudi- 
catc understanding. Jer. Taylor, Holy Living, ii. 3. 

unprejudicateness (un-pre-jo'di-kat-nes), it. 
The character or state of being unprejudicate. 
Hooker, Eccles. Polity. 

unprejudice (un-prej'y-dis), n. Freedom from 
prejudice. 

Mr. Carlyle h an nutbor who lias now been so long bc- 
foic the world that wc may feel towards him something 
of tho unprejudice of posterity. 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 121. 

unprejudiced (un-prej'ii-dist), a. [Early mod. 
E. also unprejudizd ; < tot- 1 + prejudiced.] 1. 
Not prejudiced; free from undue bias or pre- 
possession; not preoccupied by opinion; im- 
partial: as, an unprejudiced mind. 

The meaning of them inny be so plain tliat any unpreju- 
diced ami ruisonable man may certainly understand tin in. 

Tillotson. 

2. Not warped by or proceeding from pre- 
judice: ns, an tuipn judical judgment. — 3. Not 
hurt; unimpaired; undamaged. 

Aipalrof most dissembling hypoctltes 
Is he and this base Baric, on whom I vowc, 

Leaning King Lewis rnpteiudfcd In peace, 

To Bpeml the whole meusuie of my kindled rngc. 

I ley uood, 2 Bdw. IV. (Works, ed. Pearson, 1874, I. 102). 

unprejudicedly (un-prej'ii-dist-li), adr. In an 
unprejudiced manner; impartially. [Hare.] 
Let us consider this evidence ns vnj>rrjtidirrdlu and 
carefully ns we can. .tmer. .Vat., XXIII. 897. 

unprejudicedness (un-nroj'ij-dist-nc.s), ». The 
state of lining unprejudiced. Clarke. 
unprelate (nn-prel'ut), r. I. To depose from 
t lie dignity of prelate; depose from the epis- 
copate. Jlp. JIackct, Ahji. Williams, ii. 1-0. 
(1 Jarirs.) 

unprelatical (un-pre-lat'i-kal), a. Unlike or 
unsuitable to a prelate. Clarendon, Civil War, 
I. '157. 

unpremcditablc (un-prc-med'i-ta-bl), a. [< 
mi- 1 + ■ pnmedttablc , < i>rcmcdit(aU •) + - able .] 

1. Not capable of being premeditated or pre- 
viously thought of. Imp. Did. — 2. Unforeseen ; 
untooked for; unexpected. 

A capful of r t ml . . . comci ngntnst jou . . . with 
fiucti \mpremrtlitnblc plld-. 

Stcrnr, sentimental Journey, Tlie I ramnent. 

unpremeditatet (un-prG-med'i-tut), a. Unpre- 
meditated. 

In sudden and vnpre meditate prayer I am not always I ; 
and, when 1 am not in) self, iny prayer Is not my prayer. 

Donne, Sermons, xi. 

unpremeditated (im-prfwned'i-tii-tcd), a. 1. 
Nut previously meditated or thought over. 

My celestial patroness who deigns 
Her nightly visitation unimplored, 

And dictates to me slumbering, or Inspires 
Easy my unjrremeditated verse. 

Milton, 1‘. L., ix. 21. 
Profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 

Shelley, The Skylark. 

2. Not previously purposed or intended; not 
done by design: ns, nn unprcmcditaU d offense. 
= Syn. i. Unstudied, Impromptu, ollhnnd, spontaneous. 
Sec extemjforancaxi*. 

unpremeditatedly (un-pro-med'i-ta-ted-li), 
adr. In HI] unpremeditated manner; without 
premeditation ; undesignedly. 
unpremeditation (un-pro-iiied-i-ta'slipn), «. 
Absence of premeditation; undesignedness. 

The Anecdotes of Sierra bcciii to us to fail In that lark- 
like unpremeditation which belongs to the lyric. 

The Atlantic, LXV. 5G3. 

unpreparation (un-prep-a-vu'shon), h. Tho 
stato of being unprepared ; want of prepara- 
tion; unpreparedness. Sir M. Ilale, AlPictions. 
unprepared (un-pre-purd'), 17. 1. Not prepared, 
(a) Not fitted or inndo Huitnblc, fit, or ready for future 
use : as, unprepared provisions. (6) Not brought into a 
right, safe, or suitable condition in view of a future event, 
contingency, nccldent, attack, dnngcr, or the like ; not put 


unpride 

in order ; specifically, not made ready or fit for death or 
eternity. 

I would not kill thy unprepared spirit. 

Shale., Othello, v. 2. 31. 
(c) Not planned ; not w’orked out in advance; extemporane- 
ous : as, an unprepared speech ; unprepared speaking. (<i) 
Not brought into a particular mental state; not trained: 
ns, nn unprepared student. 

2. In music, specifically of a dissonant tone, 
not held over from a preceding chord or other- 
wise prepared; reached by a skip, 
unpreparedly (un-pre-par'ed-li), adv. In an 
unprepared manner or condition; without due 
preparation. 

unpreparedness (un-pre-par'ed-nes), u. The 
state of being unprepared, unready, or unfit- 
ted; want of preparation. 

unprepossessed (un-pre-po-zest'), a. Not pre- 
possessed; not biased by previous opinions; 
not prejudiced. 

unprepossessing (un-pre-po-zes'ing), a. Not 
prepossessing; not attractive or engaging; un- 
plcasing: as, a person of unprepossessing ap- 
pearance. 

unprescribed (un-pre-skribtl'), a. Not pre- 
scribed; not authoritatively laid down; not ap- 
pointed: ns, nnprcscribcd ceremony, lip. nail , 
Letter from the Tower. 

unpresentable (un-pre-zen'ta-bl), a. Not pre- 
sentable; not fit for being presented or intro- 
duced to company or society; not in proper 
trim; unfit to bo seen. 

I could better eat with one who did not respect the 
truth or the laws than with n sloven ami unj>rc rentable 
person. O. IT. Holme*, Emerson, p. 184. 

impressed (nn-prest 7 ), a. 1. Not pressed. 

My pillow left unjrrcss'd. Shak., A. and C., iii. 13. 100. 
2. Not enforced. Clarendon , Great Rebellion, 
unpresuming (un-prG-zu'ming), a. Not pre- 
suming; modest; humble; unpretentious. 
Modest, unpresuming men. 

U. Knox, To a Young Nobleman. 

unpresumptuous (un-prG-zump'tu-us), a. Not 
presumptuous or arrogant; humble; submis- 
sive ; modest. 

Lift to Hcav’n an unpresumptuous eye. 

Cowjier, Task, v. 740. 

unpretending (un-pre-ton'ding), a. Not pre- 
tending to or claiming any distinction or su- 
periority; unassuming; modest. 

To undeceive and vindicate the honest and unpretend . 
iny pait of mankind. Pope. 

unpretentious (un-pre-ten'shus), a. Not pre- 
tentious; making no claim to distinction; mod- 
est. 

unpretentiousness (un-pre-ten'shus-nes), n. 
The character orstnto of being unpretentious ; 
unnssumingness; modesty. 

fix' Journal h . . . none the less pleasant foritsslm- 
pllcity ami unjiretentious-ness. 

Athnunnn, No. 3210, p. 322. 

unprettiness (un-prit'i-ncs), a. The state of 
being uuprotty; want of prettiness. 

She says It Is not pretty in a young lady to sigh; but 
where is tho unjirettawss of It? 

Jlichardson, Sir Charles Grandison, III. 51. 

unpretty (un-prit'i), a. Not pretty; lacking 
prettiness, attractiveness, elegance, or charm. 
Ills English is blundering but not unjaretty. 

Mine. D'Arblay, Diary, II. 155. (Davies.) 

unprevailing (un-pre-vu'ling), a. Of no force ; 
unavailing; vain. 

Throw to earth 
Tills unprevailing woe. 

Shak., Hamlet, I. 2. 107. 

unpreventable (un-pre-ven'ta-bl), a. That 
cannot he prevented. 

unpreventableness (un-pro-vcn'ta-bl-nos), n. 
The character or stato of being iinprevcnta- 
ble; inevitableness. Mind, No. 35, 18S4. 
Unprevented (un-pre-ven'ted), n. 1. Not pre- 
vented; not hindered. — 2f. Not preceded by 
anything. 

Grace . . . 

Conies unprevented, unimplored, unsoucht. 

Milton, i\ L., Iii. 231. 

Unpriced (un-prist')j «■ 1. Having no price set 
or indicated. 

Tho hooks offered for sale arc unjiriced, and customers 
are invited to make their offers. 

Athcnecum, No. 3177, p. 355. 

2. Priceless ; above or beyond price. 

Thino ageless walls are bonded 
"With amethyst unpriced. 

J. M. Keale, tr. of Bernard of Cluny, 

unpridet (nn-prkF), V. t. To strip or divest of 
pride or self-esteem. 

Be content to be unprided. Feltham, Resolves, i. 33. 



unpriest 
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t P ri p st -Ji unproductivity (un-pro-duk-tiv'i-ti), «. The unprop (un-prop'), v. t. £< «n 
auuiority of a pnest; quality or state of being unproductive: un- remove a prop or props from ; deprive of sup- 
Tirfnliiff.H'Anncc /L /■*« ii^i/vn v vnr “ 


improvable 

! «m- 2 + prop.] 


ICO, bMKT Of Rome, only hlm . productiveness. Nineteenth Century, XXIV. 

nnnriestlv fun * xW - unprofaned (im-pro-fand'), «. Not profaned 

u . 1,p , nest ^ (“n-prest h), a. Unsuitable to or or desecrated ; not oolluted or violated. JDry- 

Not 


unbecoming a priest, 
unprince (im-prins'), v. t. 


or desecrated ; not polluted or violated, 
don, -fEnoid, xi. 

m- [< + prince.] unprofessional (un-pro-fosli'on-al), n. 1 . not 

< r ha r nc ! er P r nuthorify of a pertaining to one’s profession.— 2. Not )>c- 
I Karo \ ej r r P rmei ral>*y or sovereignty, longing to a profession: as, an unprofessional 

t mall, — 3 . Not llpfit.tillfr n nnrtnili 'nrr»fow>ainn nr 


port. 

unprop erf (un-pvop'Gr), a. 1. Not proper or 
confined to one person ; not peculiar. 

There ’s millions now alive 
That nightly lie In those improper beds 
Which they dare swear peculiar. 

Shak., Othello, iv. 1. CD. 
2, Not fit or proper; not suited; improper. 
h r, Tavhr. Real Presence, x. 



an unprofessional manner, 
unproficiency lun-prd-nsli'en-si), n 
profieieney. Ilp, Had. 
unprofitt ( un-prof' 'it), it. Want of profit ; un- 
profitableness; uselessness, 
unprofitable ( un-prof M-tn-M), a. [ME. unprof- 
itable; < hm-1 + profit/thle.’} 1. Not profitable; 
bringing no profit: produeiiig no gain, advan- 
tage, or improvement ; serving no useful or de- 


unprinciple (un-piin'si-pl), r. t. [< -p 
principh'S] To destroy the moral prim*nd**h of; 
eornipt, [Rare.] 

They ha\c b*cn prlnelplfd, or rnthir unurinrint'tl In 
5uch tutor#. II. Vroolr, 1 nol ot ipulitj*, 1. ni. 

unprincipled (un-prin'si-pld), a. [< »»-i + 

prinnpUd .] 1. X«t having settled principles; 
nof grounded in principle. [Karo.] 

So vnprindplr l In Virtue’s bonk. 

J/iffoM, (\nmi«, 1. r<JT. 

2. Having no sound moral prineiples ; desti- 
tute of virtue; not restrained by con^eieneo; 
profligate; immoral. 

My poor guIMc^ Rum * nm tru *■(<*' to Mis 

Dr. 1‘irmln Kfure she jmrrktl tlmt mn-t vnvnnr pi ,/ 

* ,,nn - T/ineLrr-tf, Philip, x\«. 

3. Not resulting from gorol principles; ini< jui- 
totls; nicked. 

Idiotaim all s u ,h imyrtneijM I|turths~bt me but 
lia\c truth and the law on h»\ M«U\ 

lrc\n% luiickirhorkiT, p. r.s-. 

unprincipledncss (tm-prin'si-pld-nes), >i. The , , . 

quality «.r state of being unprincipled: im- ^profitably (un-prof'i-tn-bli), adr. In nn un 

1 .. ? I V 1 1 ’ umli til Ills. *i.n 1 /*«. 


unprophetic, unpropbetical fun-pro-fot'ik. 
Want of -i-kal), a. Not prophetic; not foreseeing or 
not predicting futnro ovents. 

Wretch . . . of unjirojihetic soul. Pope, Odj sscy, xxii. 

unpropitiable (un - pro -pish'i - a -bl), a. That 
cannot be propitiated! 

A noble race U perishing at the hand of tlmtimjwopiti- 
able avenger who nails on secular misconduct. 

The Academy, March 28, lfcOl, p. 290. 
; profitless; ns.nn unprof, In- unpropitious (un-pro-pisli'us), a. Not propi- 
pc business • nil unprofitable servant. tious; not favorable ; inauspicious. 

N'<*t v.lth gxief, for that Is vnpiuptahle. Ueb. \IU. 17. Now flamed tlio dog-Btni 's unpropitious raj. 

Ah) beast unvri fital for service thrv kill. S,KOtc evo, 'i’ and wither’d overy bay. 

Capt. Jtthn Smith , True Travels, I. .Vi. ^ Duncmd, iv. 9. 

2f. rnimprnved; unlearned. unpropitiously (un-pro-pisli'us-li), adi\ In an 

, ... , , . . unpropitious manner; inauspiciously. 

Wi) iiiiuiimj list- mni «ji;irn/I/rtV/' inmi, as hicd lion wont / 1 - > i , 17 , 

t*» f>nde tomunl> niuunge-i the porplr. UUprOpltiOUSH6SS (uu-pro-pisll tis-lies), 11 . The 

ClMiirrr, UckUiIim, I. proia 1 . qualify or state ofhoing unpropitious ; unfavor- 
- SriL Rootle,., iinmnnncnitlvc, fraltlcM, futile. ablcncss; ^inauspieiousness. 

unprofitableness (un-prof'i-ta-bl-ncs), 11 . Tho nnproportionable (un-pro-por'shon-n-bl), a 
state of jirodticiug no profit or good; useless- ” nntln S duo proportion ; disproportionnblc. 
nt“.s; inutility, .hldison. ... 


profitable manner; without profit, gain, benefit, 
advantage, or use; to no good purpose or ef- 
fect. 

Our wash'd oil unpn>jitabtp burn*, 
hike hidden lamp* In obi Kcpiilrlirnl nni«. 

Coirjicr, roiivirsathin, I. 

unprofited (un-prof'i-lcd),n. Not liavingprofit 
or gain; profitlc«. shak., T. N„ i. 4. 'PI. 
unprofltingt (m>-),rof'i-ting), a. Unprofitable. 
II. .lou-tni. Ilpigratn., \c. 


morality; wi.-ki due--,. 

imprison (nn-prir.'n), r. t. [< ««-- + pr/-nn.] 

To release or deliver from prison ; set free. 
fhmuf, i,- tt, r to the Counters of Uuntington. 

[K itrc.l 

unprivileged um-pnv'i-lejd). a. Not jirivi- 

l|-cil: not , njovine a jutrliettlar privilege, 
lib. rtv. or iimnunity. 

Vie r, ,, v tt • , laHr-n of tic p,, r ,, tr.enj»n>ds*roi, 
in . f -i. r rh*, 1. ’iM »««■ rt r.n> , t •lus.tcl.dta. 

1 :. . 1 . /><■<• »nn. Anar. le-ctr., p. ;:ir. unprogresstve (un-jirp-gres'iv), a. Not pro- 
unprisablcf um-|,ri'r.a-)il). a. Incapable „f WesMve; eon-ervative. 
being prired or baviiig its value estimated. ttnprogressivcncss(mi-iiro-gres'iv-nesi, n. The 
as isiiig ettli.r below valuation or above or , l»' l j* , J‘ or Mute of being unprogressive; stag- 
beyond valmtion. nation. /'«/ 1 . Sri. Mo., XN. 77-J. 

unprohibited (mi-pro-liili'i-ted), a. Not pro- 
hibited; not forbidden; lawful. Milton. 
unprotected (ini-prn-jek'ledl, a. Not planned; 

Mot projected. South. 

,e *’ ’’V 1 frail an.l the "tier unprolific (un jiro-lif'ilt), n. Not prolific; bur- 
J ; n * ren; not produeing voting or fruit; not fertile 

unpriced (uri-pnrd ). «. Not valued, as being or fruitful. Sir M. /lair. 
cull, r below or beyond valuation. unpromiso (mi-prom'is), e. t. f< m JS + iirnw- 

^ha^hl^^Tl^^Morme. ' M ' ] To revoke, retract, or recall, ns „ promise. 

ShnL., I>.ar, 1. I. Ddl rmrnD»s air no fetters; with that tongue 

let-- mtneljr a thins .!. s,il„,| ; T,,Jr I"” 1 - ™creim»r It nsnlne. 

l, 1 v tht M’n nntl nlr unjmznl. thnjiman, Alt twoll, fi. 1. 

IIW>/nror//i, Italian Itinerant, unpromisod (un-prom'ist), a. Not protniseii or 
unprobablyt nm-l.rob'n-bH), aitr. 1. In a engaged ; tineovennnted 


Hum 

A 1 .inMlug nod «n« he captain o', 
r**r »l • 1! •« draught and hulk unprisot fr. 

Shat., T. N., v. 1. fo. 
^ orr rr*. Iv ‘Id^n too; so of )f>ur Itracf ni t<« 
/ n -ft * '** t>i > 1 *. th< nuv It hut (mil 

1 3**1 ll. 


TTifiuii* r n«* # to hi approved of; improperly. 

T-. i'fml I . th* Mithoritrof wl«/* and k* owing mvi, 
thln.^ unju'tl* r.» d uftjrrtiifillp rn j»t In. 

Trek's . Mem. 

2. Impiohftldy. Imp. J)ic(. 

Tin proclaimed' fnii.j>rd-):Iarnd') # a. Not pro- 
^Iaitn»*d: not notified l»y public doclnration. 

.\ l -a*dn.|lku, hail levied mar. 

War u r ;>>■<. d'umrd. Milton, 1*. L, x|. 2 «i. 

unprpductive itm pro-dtik'tiv), a. 1. Not pro- 


Leave nought unj/romift. Spcn »- r, I*. q. t V. \. u». 

unpromising (iin-]»rohi'i-sing:), a. Not promih- 
itig; not affording n fnvoni bio prospect of mic- 
of (•x«*o11i*ni*i> t of profit, of interoHt, o!c.; 
not looking as if likoly to turn out well: «h, 
an unpronutinff youth : an unpromising sen son. 

Tven the »nn»t hca\y f liimpph, and tin; mm I'sino infants 
npjM'ar to lx* much Iniprmed h) it. 

Up. lUrlrUp, J’arthtr ThoiislitM on Tar-wntcr. 



eoiiKumption: 

durfirt labor. 

This nohknnn .... dt<slrlng that no part of his prop* 

#ri> or caf.k-1 should lie unproiluctirf dui inghls absence, 
in** ill* tin. b»**t anangf metit. 

Aniot, Ihc Tambles of Our Lord, p. C2t. 

I call the mm In trade nn unproductive laborer who 
V ' vrovr rkli Middtnly by fpeculatlon. Instead of by 
liithfal, tc n !t[inatc businc* , s. 

./. Clarke, Self-Culture, xll. 

2. Not producing some npccificd effect or rc- 
mdt : with 0 /*; a*« f acts unproductive of good, 
unproductively (un-pro-duk'tiv-li), adv. In an 
unproductive manner. ' 

unproductiveness (un-nrp-duk'tiv-ncs), n. The unpronounced (un-pro-nounst'), a. Not nro 

state nr being unproductive, as land, stock, nonneed: not uttered.' jl"" 

capital, labor, etc. e j 80S i;;. 


r.myTecr, To Cyntliln. 

unpronounceable ttm-pro-nomi'sn-lil), rt. I. 
Not pronoiineeable ; incapable of being pro- 
nounced; difilei’- - 
mipronoitnrmlilr 

Rut t»». n jonth nnrt innl.l.n. 

W,-re k-tt to lirave tin- nioriu, 

With viijutnwunrcnhlr Jiuti It name,, 

Ami licnrlt tilth true love warm. 

Halted-, r.plsth r. 

2. Unfit for being proiioniiced, named, or men- 
tioned; uumciitionnhie ns lieing oflonsivo to 
chaste oars. 


Resides, the roofo ts not to lie thought mproportionable. 

Partita*, I’iiei image, p. 30. 

unproportionableness (un-pro-por'shon-a-bl- 
neB). n. Tho character or stato of being tmpro- 
porltonablo; unsuitability, lip. Oauilen, Tears 
of tlio Cliurcli, p. 5SG. (Jjanca.) 
unproportionato (un-pro-por' shon-at). a. 
Not proportionate; disproportionate;’ unfit. 
Daniel, Civil Wars, vi. 

unproportioned (un-pro-por'sliond), a. Not 
proportioned; not suitable. 

To melt this unprnjx.rl "Ol'd frame of nature. 

II. Joiuan, Riery Man out of his Humour, I. I. 
unproposed (ttn-pro-pozd'), a. Not proposed; 
not offered for aeccptnnce. adoption, or the 
like: ns, the motion or candidate is as yet itn- 
pro/iosnl. Dryilcn. 

unpropped (un-propt'), rt. Not propped; not 
supported or upheld. Dryilcn, tr. of Ovid’s 
Mctnmorph., viii. 

impropriety (iin-pro-pri'e-ti), ». Laek of pro- 
priety; error; incorrectness; unsuitablcness; 
impropriety, [iiare.j 

Tlic Interest ot a respcctnl.le r.nellsliman may lie said, 
tilth), lit an) uniirupneti/, to lie Identical tilth that of his 
nlfe. Macaulay, Milt on tlovcrninent. 

unproselyto (nn-pros'O-Ht), r. t. [< un-- +pros- 
flytc.] To prevent being made a prosclvto or 
convert ; win back from proselytism. [ltaro.] 
This text . . . hajinlli unjtrvceluled some tnchnahlo to 
his opinions. Fuller, fit. Illst., X. Iv. e. (Paries.) 

nnprosperouB (un-jiros'p/‘r-us), n. Not pros- 
perous; not attended with success; unfortu- 
nate; unsuccessful. 

A soldier must not think hlm*elf unprotperout It lie be 
nut successful as the son of l'hillj,. 

Jer. i aylor. Holy Riving, tt. G. 

unprosperously (un-pros'ptr-us-li), atlv. Un- 
successfully ; unfortunately. 

I'nrctlcns, lljlng, secured lilntsclf among tlio Mountains 
ut Wales, ii hero he died after lie had unp/njtncronrti/ 
reigned three Yeats. linker. Chronicles, f>. 4 . 

unprosperousness ( nn-pros'ptr-us-ncs), 11 . Tito 
stato of being unprosperous ; want of success; 
failure of the desired result. Jlammoml, Works, 
IV. -ififi. 

unprotected (mi-pro-tek'ted), n. Not pro- 
tected ; not defended ; not supported. Hooker, 
Kceles. I’olilv. 


nonneed ; difficult to prouounec : its, a harsh, I only. . 

u n] I run oil II rrrt III r iverd. UnprOtBCtedUGSS (un-pro-tek tod-nes), v. Tlio 

stnte of lining unprotected; dcfenselessness, 
The Atlantic, UXIV. 353. 


unprotestantize (un-prot'es-tnn-tiz), r. 1 . To 
cause to clinngo Irom tho Protestant religion 
to some Other; render other (linn Protcstnnt ; 
dive“t of Protestant chnmctoristics or features. 
[Ware.] 

To Romanise the Church Is not to reform It. To un. 
}>rnt,*tanti:e I- not to inform !t. Kingetey, Life (1851), fx. 
Milton, Vacation Nxcr- unprovablo (mi-pni'vn-bl), n. Not cnpablo of 
lieing proved, tb iimnstrnted, confirmed, or os- 



improvable 

tablished. Also spelled unproveablc. Bp. Ball, 
Dissuasive from Popery, 
unproved (un-provd'), a. [< ME. '’unproved; 
< hh-1 + proved.'] 1. Not proved; not known 
by trial; not tested. 

A fresh unproved knight. Spenser. 

2. Not established as true by argument, demon- 
stration, or evidence. 

There is much of what should be demonstrated left un- 
proved. Boyle. 

unprovedness (un-provd 'nes), n. [ME. un- 
pr o redness ; < unproved + -ness.] Inexperience. 
Wars of Alexander (E. E. T. S. ), 1. 1019. 
unprovide (un-pro-vid'), v. t. [< tin— + provide.] 
To unfurnisli ; divest or strip of qualifications ; 
in the following quotation, to divest of resolu- 
tion. 

I’ll not expostulate with her, lest her body and beauty 
unprovide my mind again. Shak, Othello, iv. 1. 218. 

unprovided (un-pro-vi'ded), a. 1. Not pro- 
vided; unfurnished; unsupplied: with with, 
formerly of: as, unprovided with mono}'. 

Utterly unprovided of all other natural, moral, or spir- 
itual abilities. Bp, Sprat. 

I shall make the public a present of these curious pieces 
at such time os I shall And myself unprovided irith other 
subjects. Addison, Frozen Words. 

2. Having made no preparation; not suitably 
prepared ; unprepared. 

Tears for a stroke unseen afford relief ; 

But, unprovided for a sudden blow. 

Like Niobe we marble grow. 

Dryden , Threnodia Augustalls, v. 
3f. Unforeseen. Spenser. 
unprovide dly (un-pro-vi'ded-li), atlv. In an 
unprovided manner ; ’without provision; un- 
preparedly. 

unprovidentt(iin-prov'i-dent), a. Improvident. 
Beau, and FI., Thierry muT Tlicodoret, iv. 
unprovoked (un-pro-vokt'), a. 1. Not pro- 
voked; not incited. 

When all on the sudden, the Smectymmians, a strange 
generation of men, unprovoked, unthought of, cry out of 
hard measure, anil lly in my face, ns men wrongfully ac- 
cused. Bp. Hall, Ans. to Vindication of Smcctyninuus. 

2. Not proceeding from provocation or just 
cause: as, an unprovoked attack. 

A rebellion so destructive and so unprovoked. Dryden. 

unprovokedly ( un-pro- vf/ked-li), adv. In an 
unprovoked manner; without provocation, 
unprudencet (im-pro'dens), n. [ME.; < mm-1 + 
prudence.} Want of prudence ; imprudence; 
improvidence. 

The vnprudence of foolis (is) erring. 

WycUf, Prow xiv. lb. 

unprudentt (tm-pro'dent), a. Imprudent, 
unprudential (un-priUlen'shnl). a. Imprudent. 

The must unwise and uliprudential net. 

Mdton, nikonoklnstes, xxiii. 
unpruned (un-prdnd'), a. Not pruned; not 
lopped or trimmed. 

Fruit-trees all unpruned. Sfiak., Rich. II., Hi. 4. 45. 

unpublic (un-pub'lik), a. Not public; private; 
not generally seen or known. [Rare.] 

Virgins must be retired and unpubtic. 

Jer. Taylor, Holy Living, II. 3. 

unpublished (un-pub'lisht), a. 1. Not made 
public; secret; private. 

Unpublish'd virtues. Sfiak, Lear, Iv. 4. 10. 

2. Notpublished; still in manuscript, ns a book. 

The finest Turner etching is of an nquednet u 1th a stork 
standing in a mountain stream, nut in the published sc- 
ries; nnd next to it are the unpublished etchings of the 
Via Mala and Crowhur^t. 

Buskin, Elements of Drawing, 1S72. 

unpucker (un-puk'6r), v. t. [< h/i-2 + pucker.'} 
To smooth away the puckers of; relax. 

Let hut Teufelsdroukh open his mouth, Ileuschrccke’s 
also unpuckered itself into a free doorway. 

Carlyle, Sartor Resartus, I. 3. 

unpufff (un-puf'), v. t. [< mi- 2 + puff.} To take 
away the vanity of ; humble. 

We might vnptijT our heart, anil bend nur knee. 

T appease with sichs God's wrnthfull Maiestie. 

Sylvester, tr. ot Du Dartass Weeks, i. 4. 

unpunctual (un-pungk'tii-nl), a. Not punc- 
tual; not exact, espeeiallt - with reference to 
time. rope. 

unpunctuality (un-pungk-tfi-al'j-ti), li. Tlio 
state or character of being unpunctual. II. 
Spencer , Study of Sociol., t>. 28o. 
unpunctually (un-pnugk'fil-al-i), adv. In an 
unpunctual manner; not punctually, 
unpunishable (un-pun'ish-a-bl). Not pun- 
ishable; not capable or deserving of being 
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punished: applied to persons or things. Mil- 
ton, Answer to Salmasius, v. 157. 

Where all offend, the crime *s unpunishable. 

May, tr. of Lucan, v. 
unpunishably (un-piin'ish-n-bli), adv. 'With- 
out being or becoming liable to punishmont. 
Milton, Answer toEikon Basilike, § 28. 
unpunished (un-pun 'isht), a. Not punished; 
sutlered to pass without punishment or with 
impunity. 

Shall innocence 

In her be branded, and my guilt escape 
Unpunish'd? • 

Fletcher (and Massingerl), Lovers’ Frogress, v. 1. 

impure (un-pur'), a. Not pure; impure. Donne. 
[Karo.] 

impurely (un-piir'li), adv. Impurely. Bp. Bale, 
English Votaries, ii. [Karo.] 
unpureness (un-pur'ncs), n. Impurity. J.Udall. 
On Luke ii. [Rare.] 

unpurged (un-perjd'), a. Not purged, (a) Un- 

The rheumy and unpurged nir. Sfiak, J. C., ii. 1. 2CC. 
(&) Not cleared from moral defilement or guilt. 

I feare it would hut linrme the truth for me to reason 
in her belmlfc, bo long ns I should suffer my honest esti- 
mation to lye unpurg’d from these insolent suspicions. 

Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus. 

unpurposed (un-per'post), a. Not intended; 
not designed. 

Accidents unpurposed. Stink., A. nnd C., iv. 14. 84. 
unpurse (un-p6rs'), V. t . [< ME. unpursen ; < tin - 2 
+ jwrsc.] 1. To take out of a purse; expend. 
[Rare.] 

Ever vas the gold unpurred. Gouer, Conf. Amant., v. 
2. To rob of a purse or money. PoUok. [Rare.] 
unpurveyedt (uii-per-vml'), <?. [ME., < »«-i + 
purveyed.} Unexpected; unforeseen. 

Hem that she [Fortune] hath left in dyspeyre, unpur- 
r eyed. Chaucer, Boethius, 11. prose 1. 

unqualified (un-kwol'i-fid), a. 1. Not quali- 
fied; not fit; not having the requisite talents, 
abilities, or accomplishments. 

Tlio learned arc held unqualified to serve their country 
as counsellors merely from a defect of opulence. 

Goldsmith, Vicar, xix. 

2. Not qualified legally; not having the legal 
qualifications; specifically, not having taken 
the requisite oath or oaths ; not having passed 
the necessary examinations nnd received a di- 
ploma or license: as, an unqualified practitioner 
of medicine. 

By the statutes for preserving the game, n penalty is 
denounced against every unqualified person that kill'* a 
hart. Blackstonr, Com., I., Int., § ii. 

In the course of time, through relaxation of bardic dis- 
cipline, the profession was assumed by unqualified per- 
sons, to the great detriment of the regular bards' 

Encye. Brit., VII. 701. 

3. Not modified or restricted by conditions or 
exceptions; absolute: ns, unqualified praise. 

That women nnd children taken in Mar, nnd such men 
as have not been Main, naturally fall into unqualified 
servitude, is manifest. II. Spencer, Erin, of Sociol., § 4f.fi. 

unqualifiedly (un-kwol'i-fid-li), adv. In nn 
unqualified manner; without qualification; ab- 
solutely. 

Him iif Cy]>rm, to whom the Syrlnc versions uwiuali- 
ftrdly attribute them. -inter. Jvur. Philol., VIII. 01. 

unqualifiedness (un-lnvol'i-fid-nos), a. The 
character or state of being unqualified. 

The advertency and vnqualifiednc** of copiers. 

Bibliotheca Biblica, I. C5. (Kncyc. Diet.) 

unqualify (un-kwol'i-fi), r. t. [< tin-- + qualify.] 
To divest of qualifications; disqualify. [Bare.] 
Deafness unqualifies me for all company. Sicifl. 

unqualitiedt (un-kwol'i-tid), (I. Deprived of 
the usual qualities or faculties. 

He is unqualified with very shame. 

Shak, A. and C., Hi. 11. 44. 

unquantified (ltn-kwon'ti-fTd), a. Not quanti- 
fied — UnquautLflecI proposition. See iropntition. 
unquarrelablet (un-kwor'el-a-hl), n. [< un-i + 
quarrel 1 + -able.] Incapable of being quarreled 
with, objected to, or impugned. 

Such satisfactory nnd unquarrclablc reasons. 

Sir T. Bromic, Vu!g. Err., vi. 10. 

unqueen (un-kwen'), v. t. [< an— + queen.] To 
divest of the dignity of queen. [Rare.] 

Although unqueen'd, yet like 
A queen, nnd daughter to n king, inter me. 

Shak , Hen. VIII., iv. 2. 171. 

unquenchable (un-kwen 'cha-bl), a. and n. I. a. 
Not quenchnble; incapable of being quenched, 
extinguished, allayed, or the like: as, unquench- 
able fire, thirst, etc. 


unquit 

Such nn extinction of originality in whnt would be evo- 
lutional closure will always be prevented by the feverish 
activity of the unquenchable passions of human nature. 

Maudsley, Body and Will, p. ICS. 
II. w. That which cannot be quenched; fig- 
uratively, one whose zeal cannot be quenched. 
[Colloq.] 

unquenchableness (un-kwen' eh a-bl-nes), n. 
The state of being unquenchable. HakcwiU , 
Apology, iv. 4. 

unquenchably (un-kwen'cha-bli), adv. In an 
unquenchable manner ; so as to be unquench- 
able. 

That lamp shall burn unquenchably. 

Scot l, L. of L. AT., ii. 

unquestionability (un-kwes'chon-a-bil'i-ti), ». 
The character or state of being unquestion- 
able; also, that which cannot be questioned or 
doubted ; a certainty. 

Our religion is ... n great heaven-high Unquestion’ 
ability. Carlyle, Past and Present, ii. 6. 

unquestionable (un-kwes'cbon-a-bl), a. l.That 
cannot be questioned or doubtecl ; indubitable; 
certain : as, unquestionable evidence or truth ; 
unquestionable courage. 

King Henry the Seventh being deceased, his only Son 
Prince Henry . . . by unquestionable Bight succeeded in 
the Crown, at the Age of eighteen Years. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 254. 
2. Averse to being questioned ; averse to con- 
versation. 

An unquestionable spirit, which you have not. 

Shak., As you Like it, iii. 2. 393. 

unquestionableness (un-kwes'chou-a-bl-nes), 
n. The character or state of being unquestion- 
able; unquestionability. 
unquestionably (un-kwes'chon-a-bli), adv, 
Wi t bout doubt ; indubitably. 

At fit howr [Anackttis] setts on alone toward the Camp ; 
Is mett, examin'd, and at last unquestionably known. 

Milton, Hist. Eng., i. 

unquestioned (un-kwes'chond), a. 1 . Not called 
in question ; not doubted. “ 

It Is the sober truth of history, unquestioned, because 
unquestionable. Story, Speech, Salem, Sept. 18, 182S. 

2. Not interrogated ; having no questions 
asked; not examined; not examined into. 

It prefers Itself nnd leaves unquestion'd 
Matters of needful value. Shak, M. forM., i. 1. 55. 

3. Not to be opposed or disputed. 

Their unquestioned pleasures must be served. 

B. Jonson. 

unquestioningness (un-kwes'chon-ing-ncs), n. 
The character of being unquestioning: unques- 
tioning action. [Rare.] 

The new men . . . have come to be accepted . . . with 
. . . cordial unquedwningness. The Century, XX. 3. 

unquick (un-kwik'), a. 1. Not quick; slow. 
Imp. Diet. — 2f. Not alive or lively. Daniel , 
Civil Wars, iii. 

unquiescence (un-kwl-cs'ens), it. Disquiet; 
inquietude. 

unquiet 1 (un-kwi'et), a. [< mi- 1 4* quiet.} Not 
quiet; not calm or tranquil; restless; agitated; 
disturbed; also, causing disturbance. 

For almost all the uorld their service bend 
To Phoebus, ami in vain my light I lend, 

Coz’d on unto my setting from my rise 
Almost of none but of unquiet eyes. 

Beau, and FI., Maid’s Tragedy, i. 
A tumbrel! or cucking-stool, set up . . . for the correc- 
tion of unquiet women. 

J. Collins, Hist, of Somersetshire (ed. 1791X III. 400. 
unquiet-t (un-kwi'et), r. I. [< mi-- + quiet.] 
To disquiet. 

Here has fallen a business 
Between your cousin and Master Manly has 
Unquieted us all. B. Jonum, De^l Is an Ass, iv. 1. 

unquietly (un-kwi'et-li), adv. In an unquiet 
manner or state ; without rest; in an agitated 
state ; uneasily. 

One minded like the weather, most unquietly. 

Shak, Lear, iii. 1. 2. 

unquietness [un-kwi'et-nes), n. The state of 
being unquiet; agitation; excitement; uneasi- 
ness; restlessness. 

logo. Is my lord angry? 

Emilia. He went hence but now, 

And certainly in strange unnuietnes*. 

Shak., Othello, iii. 4. 133. 

unquietudef (un-kwi'e-tud), n. Inquietude. 

A kind of unquietude and discontentment. 

Sir II. I Votlon, Education of Children. 

unquitt (un-kwit'), a. [< ME. unquit; < mi- 1 
+ quit.} 1. Not discharged; not freed from 
obligation. 

Gracinus, we must pray you, hold your guards 
Unquit when morning comes. 

B. Jonson, Sejanns, v. 5. 



unquit 

2. Unpaid. 

The da! Is past, the dette vn-quit. 

Holy Hood (E. E. T. S.), p. 110. 
tmquizzable (un-kwiz'a-bl), a. [< tin - 1 + quiz 
+ - nhlc .] Not capable of being quizzed;' not 
open to ridicule. 

Each was dressed out in his No. 1 suit, in most exact 
ami unmiizzable uniform. 

Marryat, Fr&nk Mildmay, xv. (Davies.) 
usracedt, a. [ME*, < uuA 4- raced, pp. of ?*acc&.] 
Unbroken; undestroyed. 

Tho thinges , . . ben kept hoole and unraced. 

Chaucer, Boethius, iv. prose 1. 
tuiracked (un-rakt'), a. Not racked; not hav- 
ing the contents freed from the lees: as, an tm- 
raclcd vessel. Bacon, Nat. Hist., $ 300. 
unraised (un-razd'), «. Not raised, (a) Not ele- 
vated. 

The flat unraised spirits. Shak., Hen. V., Prol., 1. 0. 
( 1 ) Not abandoned, ns a siege. 

The siege shulde nat be unreysed. 

Demers, tr. of Froissart’s Cliron., I. cccxxxviii. 

unraked (un-rakt '), «• 1- Not raked: as, land 
unraked. — 2 . Not raked together; not raked up. 
"Where fires thou find’s t unrated. 

Shaft., M. W. of W., v. 5. 48. 
3f. Not sought or acquired by effort, as by rak- 
ing. 

He doubtless will command the People to make good 
his Promises of Maintenance more honourably unask'd, 
unrak'd for. Milton, Touching Hirelings. 

unransacked (nn-ran'sakt), a. 1. Not ran- 
sacked; not searched. — 2. Not pillaged. 
Knollcs , Hist, of the Turks, 
unraptured (un-rap'turd), a. Not enraptured, 
enchanted, charmedj'or transported. 

Man unraptured, uninflamed. 

young, Night Thoughts, iv. 
unravel (un-rav'el), v . ; pret. and pp. unraveled, 
unravelled, ppr. unraveling, unravelling, [< i m- 2 
+ ravel. The prefix is either reversive or in- 
tensive, according as ravel is taken to mean 
‘tangle’ or ‘untangle.’] I. trans. 1. To dis- 
entangle or separate, as threads; especially, 
to take out the threads of (textile material]. 
See ravel. 

I have talked with my own heart, 

And have unravelled my entangled will. 

Shelley , The Ccuci, Hi. 1 . 
By means of a prism Sir Isaac Newton unravelled the 
texture of solar light. Tyndall, Itadintion, § 1 . 

2. To clear from complication or difficulty ; 
unriddle; unfold. 

These, with titty other points left unravelled, you may 
endeavor to solve, if you have time. 

Sterne, Tristram Shandy, ii. 10. 
At the first glimpse we see that here there is a mystcrj 
to be unravelled. E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 74. 

3f. To separate the connected or imited parts 
of ; throw into disorder. 

Unravelling all the received principles of reason and 
religion. Tillotson, Sermons, I. i. 

4. To unfold or bring to a denouement, as the 
plot or intrigue of a play. rope. 

II. inlrans. To be unfolded; be disentan- 
gled. 

What webs of wonder shall unravel there I 

Young , Night Thoughts, vi. 

unraveler, unraveller (un-rav'el- 6 r), n. One 
vrho or that which unravels. 

Mythologists arc Indeed very pretty fellows, and are 
mighty unravdlerx of the fable3 of the old Ethnicks, dis- 
covering all the Old Testament concealed in them. 

T. Brown, Woiks, III. 270. (Danes.) 

unravelment (un-rav'el-ment), n. The act or 
proeess of unraveling; disentanglement; un- 
folding. 

In the course of the unravelment of the conspiracy 
against Belle Carlisle we come across many clever touches 
of character. The Academy, Nov. 15, 1890, p. 447. 

unrazored (un-ra'zord), a. Unshaved. 

Their unrazor'd lips. Milton , Comus, 1. *290, 

unreached (un-recht'), a. Not reached; not 
attained to. 

That lofty hill unreached. Dryden. 

unread 1 !, n. [JIE. unred, unread, < AS. nnried 
(= Icel. urddli = Dan. uraad), bad counsel, 

< tin-, not (here ‘bad’), + rued, counsel: see 
read, «.] Bad advice or counsel. 
unread 2 (un-red'), a. [< im- 1 + read, pp..of 
read 1 , w.] 1 . Not read ; not perused. 

These books arc safer and better to be left publickly 
unread. Hooker, Eccles. Polity. 

2. Untaught ; not learned in books. 

The clown unread , and half-read gentleman. 

Dryden, Hind and Panther, iii. 408. 
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unreadable (un-re'da-bl), a. Not readable, 
(a) Incapable of being react or deciphered; illegible: as, 
unreadable manuscript or writing. (5) Not suitable or fit 
for reading; not worth reading: as, a dull, unreadable 
book or poem. 

Goethe . . . wasted his time and thwarted his creative 
energy on the mechanical mock-antique of an unreadable 
“ Achilleis.” Lowell, Study "Windows, p. 217. 

Books almost unreadable to delicate minds. 

Lilt ell's Living Age, CLXI. 75. 

unreadableness (un-re'da-bl-nes), n . The qual- 
ity or state of being unreadable ; illegibility. 
Athcmcum , No. 3300, p. 113. 
unreadily (nn-red'i-li), adv . In an unready 
manner, (a) Unpreparedly. (Z») Not promptly; not 
quickly, (ct) Awkwardly. 

Men being first inforced to write their actes and monu- 
ments in beasts skinnes dried, in bnrkes of trees, or other- 
wise perchance as vnreadily. Hakluyt’s Voyages , II. 171, 

unreadiness (un-red'i-nes), n. The character 
of being unready, in any sense, 
unready (un-red'i), a. [< ME. wired]/; < un- 1 
+ ready.] 1 . Not ready; not prepared; not 
fit. 

A dismal picture of the general doom; 

Where souls distracted, when the trumpet blows, 
And half unready with their bodies come. 

Dryden, Annus Mirabilis, st. 254. 
2. Not prompt; not quick. — 3f. Awkward; 
ungainly. 

An unready horse, that will neither stop nor turn. 

Bacon, Youth and Age. 
4f. Not dressed; undressed. 

How now, my lords ! what, all unready so? 

Shale., 1 Hen. VT., ii. 1. 

Enter James, unready , in his night-cap, garterless. 
Stage Direction in Two Maids of Morcclack. (h ares.) 
To make unreadyt, to undress or unharness. 

Come, where have you been, wench? Make me unready. 
I slept but ill last night. Fletcher, Island Princess, iii. 
Make unready the horses ; thou knowest how. 

B. Jonson, New Inn, i. 1. 

imreadyf (un-red 'i), v. t. [< unready, a .] To 
undress. 

Hee remayned with his daughter, to give his wife time 
of tnireadyiny herself. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, p. 379. (Hares.) 

unreal (un-re'ni), a. 1. Not real ; not substan- 
tial; having appearance only; illusive; ideal. 

Hence, horrible shadow ! 

Unreal mockery, hence ! 

Shak., Macbeth, iii. 4. 107. 

2. Unpractical; visionary. 

Those who have most loudly advertised their passion 
for seclusion and their intimacy with nature, from Pe- 
trarch down, have been mostly sentimentalists, unreal 
men. Lowell , Study Windows, p. 205. 

Fallacy of unreal middle. See fallacy. — Unreal 
quantity, an imaginary quantity, 
unrealism (un-re'al-izm), n. The opposite of 
realism. 

unreality (un-re-aTi-ti), 7 i. 1. Lack of reality 

or real existence.— 2. That which has no re- 
ality or real existence. 

He (Julius Ciesar) wa9 too sincere to stoop to unreality. 
He held to the facts of this life and to his own convic- 
tions. Froude, Crcsar, p. 549. 

3. Unpractical character; visionariness. 

The unreality of the optimistic religions of the day was 
what he attacked unceasingly from youth to age, with an 
energy as honest in its way as Carlyle’s. 

The Critic, XIV. 24S. 

unrealize (un-re'al-Iz), v. t. [< unreal + -Are.] 
To take atvay the reality of; make or consider 
unreal ; divest of reality ; present or treat in an 
ideal form. [Rare.] 

The men, the women, . . . the lounger, the beggar, tho 
boys, the dogs, are unrealized at once. 

Emerson, Miscellanies, p. 47. 

Unreason (un-re'zn), n. Lack of reason; un- 
reasonableness; irrationality; nonsense; folly; 
absurdity.— Abbot of unreason. See abbot. 
unreasonf (un-re'zn), v. t. [< unreason, «.] To 
prove to be unreasonable; disprove by argu- 
ment. [Rare.] 

To unreason the equity of God’s proceedings. South. 

unreasonable (un-ro'zn-a-bl), a. 1. Not reason- 
able or agreeable to reason; irrational. 

Foritisan vnrcsonable religioun that hath ii 3 te nonste of 
certeync. Piers Plomnan (B), vi. 153. 

If he (Henry VIII. ] seems to act upon pure self-will, he 
is able to give a reason for his acts, and that such a reason 
as we cannot on mere prejudice determine to he unreason- 
able. Stubbs, Medieval and Modem Hist., p. 244. 

2. Exceeding the bounds of reason; beyond 
what is reasonable or moderate; exorbitant; 
immoderate: as, an unreasonable price. 

The pretence was infinitely unreasonable, and therefore 
had the fate of senseless allegations, it disbanded pres- 
ently. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 77. 


unrecognizably 

An alarmist by nature, an aristocrat by party, he [Xen- 
ophon) carried to an unreasonable excess his hoiror of 
popular turbulence. Macaulay, History. 

3f. Not endowed with reason ; irrational. 

The nature of creatures unreasonable . 

Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, iii. 3. 
Unreasonable creatures feed their young. 

Shak., 3 Hen. VI., ii. 2. 26. 

4. Not listening to or acting according to 
reason; not guided by reason; not influenced 
by reason. , 

I must be most unreasonable to be dissatisfied at any 
thing that he chooses to put in a book which I never shall 
read. Trevelyan, in Life of Macaulay, I. 204. 

5f. Inconvenient. 

We departed to our lodging, desiring to know whether 
our coming the next day might not be uneasy or unreason- 
able to her. Penn, Travels in Holland, etc. 

=Syn. Absurd , Silly , Foolish, etc. (see absurd), obstinate, 
wrong-headed, extravagant, unfair, unjust, extortionate. 

unreasonableness (un-re'zn-a-bl-nes), n . The 
state or character of being "unreasonable, in 
any sense. 

unreasonably (un-re' zn-a-bli), adv. In an un- 
reasonable manner; contrary to reason ; fool- 
ishly; excessively; immoderately. 

unreasoned (un-re'znd), a. Not reasoned or 
argued; not due to reason or reasoning; not 
founded on reason; not thought out. 

Old prejudices and unreasoned habits. 

Burke, Rev. in France. 

The unreasoned denial of a fact is quite as illogical as 
its blind acceptance. Nineteenth Century, XXIV. 5S6. 

unreasoning (un-re' zn-ing), a. Not reasoning; 
not having reasoning faculties ; characterized 
by want of reason. 

To these rational considerations there is superadded, 
in extreme cases, a panic as unreasoning n3 the previous 
over-confidence. J. S. Mill. 

unreasoningly (un-re'zn-ing-li), adv. In an 
unreasoning manner; without reasoning or re- 
flection. JN.A. Rev., CXL. 194. 

unreavet (un-rev'), v . t. To take to pieces; 
disentangle; loose. 

The worke that she all day did make. 

The same at night she did againe unreave. 

Spenser, Sonnets, xxiii. 

unreavedf (un-revd'), a. Not taken or pulled 
to pieces. 

Could'st thou think that a cottage not too strongly built, 
and standing so bleak in the very mouth of the winds, 
could for any long time hold tight and unreaved ? 

Bp, Hall, Balm of Gilead. 

unrebated (un-re-ba'ted), a. Same as wibated . 

A number of fencers tried it, with unrebated swords. 

Rakcwill, Apology. 

unrebukable (un-ro-bu'ka-bl), a. Not deserv- 
ing rebuke; not obnoxious to censure. 1 Tim. 
vi. 14. Also spelled unrebukcable. 

unrecallable (un-re-kal'a-bl), a. Not recall- 
able ; incapable of boing 'called back, revoked, 
annulled, or recalled. 

That which is done is unrecallable. 

Feltham, Resolves, i. 89. 

unrecallingt (un-re-kal'ing), a. Not to be re- 
called. [Rare.] 

And ever let his unrecalling crime 
Have time to wail th’ abusing of his time. 

Shak., Lucrece, 1. 993. 

unreceived (un-re-sevd'), a. Not received; not 
taken; not come into possession; not em- 
braced or adopted. Booker, Eccles. Polity, v. 
§ 54. 

unreckonable (un-rek'n-a-bl), a. Not capable 
of being reckoned or counted; immeasurable; 
immense. Bawthornc, Seven Gables, ii. 

Unreckoned (un-rek'nd), a. Not reckoned, com- 
puted, counted, or summed up. Dryden, Don 
Sebastian, iii. 1. 

unreclaimable (un-re-kla'ma-bl), u. Irreelaim,- 
able. Bp. Ball, Sermons, 2' Pet. i. 10 . 

unreclaimably (un-re-kla'ma-bli), adv. Irre- 
elaimably. Bp. Bally Peacemaker, 9 8 . 

Unreclaimed (un-re-klamd'), a. Not reclaimed. 

(a) Not brought to a domestic state ; not tamed. 

A savageness in unreclaimed blood. 

Shak., Hamlet, ii. 1. 34. 

Bullocks unreclaimed to bear the yoke. 

Dnjdcn, tr. of Ovid’s Metamorph.,.\iii. 

(b) Not reformed ; not called hack from vice to virtue: as, 
a sinner unreclaimed . ( c ) Not brought Into a state of cul- 
tivation, as desert or wild land. 

unrecognizable (un-rek'qg-m-za-bl), a. Not 
recognizable; incapable of being recognized; 
irrecognizablo. Coleridge. 

unrecognizably (un-rek'og-m-za-bli), adv. In 
an unrecognizable manner; without or beyond 
recognition. 



unrefcognizably 

The opening through which wc had come had closed un- 
recognizably behind us. The Atlantic, LXVII. 499. 

unrecognized (un-rek'qg-nizd), a. Not recog- 
nized, in any sense. 

As dear Sam Johnson sits behind the screen, . . . there 
is no want of dignity in 1dm, In tlmt homely image of 
labour ill-rewarded, genius as yet unrecognised, indepen* 
denco sturdy and uncomplaining. 

Thackeray, On Screens in Dining-Rooms. 

unre commended (un-rek-o-raen'ded), a. Not 
recommended; not favorably mentioned. J\ 
Knox, Essays, No. 113. 

■unrecompensed (im-rek'om-ponst), a . Not rec- 
ompensed, rewarded, or requited. 

Heaven will not sec so true a lo\’C unrccompcm'd. 

Fletcher, Wild goose Chase, iv. 3. 

unreconcilablet (un-rok'on-si-hi-bl), a. Irrec- 
oncilable. Bn. Hall , No Poaco with Homo, 
unreconcilablyt (un-rok'on-si-la-bli), adv. Ir- 
reconcilably. Bp. flail, Contemplations, ii. 3S1. 
unreconciled (un-rek'qn-snd), a. Not recon- 
ciled. («) Not made consistent : as, unreconciled state- 
ments. (6) Not restored to friendship or favor ; still at 
enmity or opposition : as, a sinner unreconciled to God. 
(cj) Not atoned for. 

Any crime 

Unreconciled as yet to heaven and grace. 

Shak., Othello, v. 2. 27. 

(dt) Irreconcilable; Implacable. 

I'm even bo that once did owe unreconciVd hate to jou. 

Beau. and FI., Woman-Hntcr, ill. 2. 

unreconciliablet (nn-rok-on-sil'i-a-bl), a. Un- 
reeonc liable. Shah., A. and C., v. 1. 47. 
unreconstructed tun-re-kon-struk'ted), a. Not 
reconstructed; specifically, in l r . S. politics, not 
yet reorganized as a Stntc of the Union: ap- 
plied to seceded States after the civil war; 
also, loosely, to citizens of the South not recon- 
ciled to the results of that war. 

On Thursday, Mr. llutlcr's Committee on Reconstruc- 
tion reported in favor of extending for n mouth the time 
during width an unrecowtructed Southerner may retain 
Ids Government employment. The ATiftnri, Vl’ll. 221. 

unrecorded (un-re-kor'ded), a. 1. Not record- 
ed; not registered; not iniulo part of any rec- 
ord: ns, an unrecorded deed or lease. 

The unrecorded English words actually in use among 
the people. A mer Jour. Philvl., X. 29<>. 

2. Not kept in remembrance by writing or by 
public monuments. 

Not unrecorded in the rolls of fame. Poj*. 

unrecounted (un-rr*-koiin'ted).«. Not recount- 
oil; not related or recited. Shah., lien. VIII., 
iii. 2. 48. 

unrecoverable (un-re-kuv'er-a-bl), a. 1. In- 
capable of being recovered, found, restored, or 
obtained again; not obtainable from a debtor; 
irrecoverable: as, an unrecoverable article of 
properly; an unrecoverable debt. 

I hate a great many debts due to me in America, and I 
had rather they should remain unrecoverable by nnv law 
than submit to the Stamp Act. 

Franklxn, Autoblog., p 3U9. 

2. Not capable of recovering; incurable; irre- 
mediable. 

’Tis the dead palsy, that, without nl most a miracle, leases 
n man unrecoverable. Feltham, Ki^ohcs, II. H. 

Loss of memory Is fo commonly associated with unre- 
corrrablc easts. Awer. Jour. Psychol., I. .'LT5. 

unrecoverably (un-re-knv'f'r-a-bli), adv. In 
an unrecoverable manner; irrecoverably; in- 
curably. 

Long sick, and unrecoverable. 

ll]>. Hall, Meditations ami Vows, II. 

Unrecovered (un-re-kuv'ord), a. 1. Not re- 
eovered ; not found or restored. — 2f. Irrecov- 
erable. Chapman, Iliad, ix. 247. (Buries.) 
unrecruitable (un-re-krfi'ta-bl), a. Not capa- 
ble of being recruited, in any sense. Milton, 
On Education. 

unrecumbent (un-ro-kum'bont), a. Not re- 
clining or reposing. Cmcper, Morning Walk, 
unrecuringt (un-re-kur'ing). a. Incapable of 
being cured; incurable. [If arc.] 

Seeking to hide herself, as doth the deer 
That hath received some ttmvrtinm/ wound. 

Shak., Tit! And., iii. 1. 90. 

unredeemed (un-re-demd'), a. 1. Not re- 
deemed; not ransomed: as, an unredeemed 
captive; an unredeemed sinner. Jcr. Taylor , 
Sermons, III. ii. — 2. Not recalled into the trea- 
sury or bank by payment of the value in money : 
as, unredeemed bills, notes, or stock. — 3. Not 
fulfilled, as a promise or pledge. 

No one takes the trouble to recollect his contrary opin- 
ions or his unredeemed pledges. 

Macaulay , Athenian Orators. 

4. Not counterbalanced or alleviated by any 
countervailing quality; unmitigated. 
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The unredeemed ugliness ... of a slothful people. 

Carlyle. 

5. Not taken out of pledge or pawn. 

Pawnbrokers lose on an average 10 per cent, on unre- 
deemed goods. The Echo, Jan. 14, 18SS. ( Encyc . Diet.) 

unreduett (un-re-dukt'), a. Not reduced. 

Thought nnreduct to act 
Is but an embryon in the truest sense. 

Middleton , Family of Love, iii. 1. 
unreel (un-rel'), i>. [< un- 2 -f- reel 1 ."] I. trans. 
To unwind from a reel, as a lino or thread. 

A measured mile course was laid off, unrecliiig from an 
anchored stake buoy one mile of fine wile. 

The Engineer, LXVII I. 413. 

ii, intrans. To become unwound from a reel. 

Tholinc will unreel faster than it is needed, and get into 
a snail. Tribune Hook of Sports, p. 103. 

unreeve (un-rdv'), v. A; pret. and pp. nnreered , 
unrorc, ppr. unreeving. [< un- 2 -f rmv3.] 
Xaut., to withdraw or take out (a rope) from a 
block, thimble, etc. 

unrefined (un-re-find' )> a. 1. Not refined; 
not purified: as, unrt fined sugar. — 2. Not re- 
fined or polished in manners, taste, or tho like. 

Theso early and unrefined ages. 

Burke, Vlnd. of Nat. Society, 

unreformable (im-ro-f6r'ma-bl), a. Not rc- 
formnblo; not capable of being reformed or 
amended. Jloohcr, Eccles. Polity, vii. $ 24. 
unreformation (im-rcf-or-mu'shon), n. The 
state of being unreformed ; want of reforma- 
tion. Bp. flail, Sermons, Eccles. iii. 4. [Itare.] 
unreformedness (im-rc-fdr'mcd-nes), n. The 
quality or state of being unrefonned. Contem- 
porary Her., L1V. 34fi, [Hare.] 
unregarded (un-rc-gnr'dcd), a. Not regarded; 
not heeded; not noticed; neglected; slighted. 

Since whose decease, learning lies unregarded. 

S]>nisrr, Ruins of Time, 1. 440. 

The rifts where unregarded mosses he. 

Lowell, Sea-Weed. 

unregeneracy (un-rc-jon'e-rfi-si), n. The state 
of being unregenernte or unronowod in heart. 
South, Sermons. 

unregencrato (un-re-jen'o-rfit), a. Not regen- 
erated; not renewed in heart; remaining at en- 
mity with Clod; in a general sense, wicked; had. 

Cnregrnrrate carnal man. 

Bp. Ilordey, Sermons, II. xx. 

unregenerated (un-rc-jeiPe-ra-ted), a. Same 
ns turnip nt rate. 

unregenerationt (un-re-jon-o-nPshqn), n. Tho 
character or state of being linrcgenenite. Bp. 
Hall, Hopontnnee, viii. $ 4. 
unregistered (un-rej'is-terd), a. Not regis- 
tered ; not recorded. 

Hours 

Vnregister'd in vulgar fame. 

Shak., A. and C., 111. 13. 119. 

unre^rctfulness (un-ro-gret'ful-iies), n. The 
quality or state of being unregretful; content, 
unreignedt, a. An obsolete spelling of unreined. 
unrein (un-ifuP), v. t. [< un-- + rein 1 .] To 
loosen the rein of; give the rein to; allow to 
have free course. 

How negligently graceful he unrein * 

Ills \ene, and write* in loose familiar slialns ! 

Addium, The Greatest English Poets. 

unreined (un-niniP), //. [Pormerly also un- 
reujned; < h/i- 1 4- rdntd , pp. of rein 1, r.] 1. 

Not restrained by tho reins or bridle. Milton, 
I‘. Ij., vii. 17. — 2. Not held in proper sway or 
subjection ; unchecked. 

This wild unreigned multitude. Daniel, Civil Wnrs, \l. 

unrejoicing (un -rf*-joi 'sing), a. Unjoyous; 
gloomy; sad. 

litre winter holds his unrejoicing court. 

Thomson, Winter. 

unrelated (un-rf*-hVtrd), a. Not related, in any 
sense. Barrow, Sermons, III. 3. 
unrelative (un-rcPn-tiv), a. Not relative, in 
any sense. 

If you pitch upon the treaty of Munster, do not inter- 
rupt It by dipping ami deviating into other hooks unrela- 
tive to it. Clarendon. 

unrelaxed (im-ro-lakst # ), a. Not relaxed; 
strained; determined. 

And even in Ids best passages, the strained expression, 
the unrelaxed determination to bo vigorous, grows weari- 
some. The Academy, April 4, 1S91, p. 320. 

unrelenting (un-re-lon'ting), a. That does not 
or will not relent ; not being or becoming le- 
nient, mild, gentle, or merciful; continuing to 
be bard, severe, pitiless, hostile, or cold; inex- 
orable ; unyielding. 

The Ireful arm 

Of unrelenting Clifford. 

Shak., 3 Hen. VI., Ii. 1. 58. 


unremoved 

=Syn. Belentless, Implacable, etc. (see inexorable), mer- 
ciless, hard-hearted, unsparing, unpitying, rigorous, crueL 

unrelentingly (un-re-len'ting-li), adv. In an 
unrelenting manner ; harshly ; inexorably. Con- 
temporary Ilev., LII. G8S. 

unrelentingness (un-re-len'ting-nes), n. The 
quality or state of being unrelenting; severity; 
inexorableness. 

unreliability (un-re-II-a-bil'i-ti), n . Unreliable- 
ness ; untrustworthiness. 

unreliable (un -re -li'a-bl), o. Not reliable; not 
to bo relied or depended on. Coleridge. (Imp. 
Diet.) 

Alcibiados, who might (chronologically speaking) have 
been the son of Pericles, was too unsteady, and (according 
to Sir. Coleridge’s coinage) unreliable ; or, perhaps, in 
more correct English, too “unielyuponable.” 

Dc Quinccy, Style, iiL 

unreliableness (un-re-ll'a-bl-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being unreliable. Coleridge. (Imp. 
Diet.) 

unrelievable (un-re-16'va-bl), a. Admitting of 
no relief or succor.* 

No degree of distress Is unrelievable by his power. 

Boyle , Works, I. 238. 

unrelieved (un-re-lovd'), a. Not relieved, in 
any senso. Boyle. 

unrelieve dly (un-rc-lc'ved-li), adv. ‘Without 
relief or mitigation. 

The interest, intense ns it i3, is from first to last unre- 
lievcdly painful. The Academy, Nov. 30, 1889, p. 347. 

unremediable (un-re-rae'di-a-bl), a. Irremedi- 
able. Sir 1*. Sidney. 

unremembered (un-re-mem'b6rd), a. Not re- 
in embored ; forgotten*. 

Nor must their [Nobles and People of Scotland) sincere 
nnd moderate proceedings hitherto be unremember’d. 

Milton, Reformation in Eng., iL 

unremembering (un-re-mem'bir-ing), a. Hav- 
ing no memory or recollection. 

Unremr mb' ring of its former pain. Dryden, .Eneid, vL 

unremembrance (nn-re-mera'brans), n. Fcr- 
getfnlncss; want of remembrance. [Hare.] 

Some wonts nre ncgatlvo in their original language, but 
seem positive, because their negation is unknown : as, am- 
nesty, an unremembrance, or general pardon. 

ITflM*, Logic, i. 4. 

unremitted (nn-re-mit'ed),n. l.Not remitted; 
not forgiven: as, punishment miremith'il. — 2. 
Not having a temporary relaxation : as, pain 
iiurcmiltcd. 

It I* the strongest motive tlmt wc can suggest for tinr?- 
mitted diligence in the acquisition of useful knowledge. 

Everett, Orations, I. 2f>3. 

unremittedly (un-ro-mit'ed-li), adv. Ill an un- 
remitted manner; incessantly; continuously. 

Newport has an advantage which Swansea has been 
striving for unremittedly. The Engineer, LXVII. 403. 

unremitting (un-re-mit'ing), a. Not abating; 
not relaxing fora time; incessant; continued: 
ns, unremitting exertions. 

How nmny a rustic Milton has passed by, 

Stilling the speechless longings of his heart 
In unremitting drudgery and care 1 

Shelley, Queen Mab, v. 

unremittingly (un-ro-mit'ing-li), ath'. In an 
unremitting manner'; without relaxing for a 
time; incessantly. Wordsworth, Excursion, ix. 

nnremittingness (mi-re-mit'ing-nes), ». The 
character or state of being unremitting; con- 
t inuousness. 

unremorseful (un-re-mdrs'Jiil), a. Feeling no 
remorso; unpitying’; remorseless. 

Unremorseful fate 

Did work the falls of those two princes tlend. 

Siccols, SirT. Overbury’s Vision, 1010. (Davies.) 

unremorsefully (un-re-mors'ful-i), adv. With- 
out remorse; unpityingly. Hawthorne, Old 
Manse, p. 314. 

unremorseless (un-rfwnors'les), a. [< un- 1 
(hero intensive) + remorseless.'} Showing or 
feeling no remorse; unpitying; remorseless. 
[Hare.] 

His mellifluous breath 
Could not at nil chnrm unremorxelcss death. 

Cowley, Elegy on Sir. Richard Clarke. 

unremovable (un-re-mo'va-bl), a. That cau- 
not bo removed; fixed; irremovable. Sir P. 
Sidney, Arcadia, i. 

unremovableness (un-re-md'va-bl-nes),». The 
state or quality of being unremovable, irre- 
movable, or immovable. Bp. Hall, Contem- 
plations, iv. 

unremovably (un-ro-mfi'va-bli), adv. In an 
unremovable manner; irrcmovably. Shah., 
T. of A., v. 2. 227. 

unremoved (un-re-movd'), a. Not removed; 
not taken away; hence, firm; unshaken. 



unremoved 6641 

LHre Tcnerlff or Atlas, «nremo»U L ^ ^ unrepulsable (tm-rf-pnl'sa-'bl), <r. 
Unrenewed (un-re-nud'), a. 1. Not made 


of being repulsed.' 
Park, xxxiii. 


anew: ns, an unrenewed lease. — 2. Not regen- unrep’utable (un-rep'u-ta-bl), a. 

» Mumidiit/)/? ui- . .is 


orated; not bom of the Spirit;, as, an unrenewed ble disreputable. 

rat'd; not" restored ' to foe^hnesl 3 ’ ^ riety is n0 " nn3rateMc auallflcation. 

Tinront fun-rent'), a. Not rent; not torn asun- imrequested (un-re-kwes'ted), a. 
nni'-er, F. Q., YE vi. 40, 


Jane Austen, Mansfield 
Not reputa- 


ncr. 

unreprid nra'-re-p5d'), a. Not repaid; not 
I'o-np'U'.ated; not recompensed; not requited: 
a kit dness vnrcpaic 1. Byron, Corsair, iii. 
unrepair (un-i o-par'), n. An unsound state, 
a*, ol buiMiug; dilapidation. 

A. 1 .'* t '. I , f ill ini' arglect and unrepair. 

Pop. Eci. Mo., IvXY. 15. 
unrepairable : uu-i y-par'a-bl), a. Irreparable. 
Donut. IILt. Eng., p. 48." [Bare.] 
unrepeatable (nn-re-pe'la-bl), a. Not capable 
of being repealed. 

Ancient ami v a Statute. 

Milton, Reformation in Eng., ii. 

tinrepealed (un-re-peld'), a. Not repealed; 
nor revoked or abrogated ; remaining in force. 
]>rudnt. 

I *li- mi?; trest that it will be much safer for all, both in 
oflicinl Mul pilvato stations, to conform to and abide by 
an those a' ts which stand unrelated, than to violate any 
of them. Lincoln, in Raymond, p. 114. 

unrepentance (un-re-pen' tans), n. The state 
of being unrepentant or impenitent; impeni- 
tence. Bp. Hall, Contemplations, 
unrepentant (un-re*pen'fant), a. Not repen- 
tant ; not penitent ; not contrite for sin. 


J. Rogers. 

, , , Not request- 

ed; not asked, 

An unrequited star did gently slide 
Before the wise men to a greater light. 

Quarles, Emblems, iv. 2. 

unrequisitet (un-rek'wi-zit), a . Not requisite 
or necessary; unnecessary. Hooker , Eccles. 
Polity, iii. $ 11. 

unrequitable (un-re-kwi'ta-bl), a. Not re- 
quitable; not eapablo of being requited, rec- 
ompensed, repaid, or tlio like. Bogle , Works, 
X. 274. 

unrequited (un-ve-kwi'tecl), a. Not requited; 
not recompensed ; not reciprocated. 

It is thought a disgrace to love unrequited. But the 
great will see that true love cannot bo unrequited. 

Emerson, Essays, 1st ser., p. 19S. 

unrequitedly (un-re-kwi'ted-li), adv. 
reciprocation. 

She v\as fast falling in love violently, and as it now ap- 
peared unrequitedly, with a man her supeiior in station. 

It Jlrovghton, Not Wiselj, but Too Well, vi. 

unreserve (un-re-zerv'). n. Absence of reserve; 
frankness; freedom of communication. T. JVar- 


unrestrainedly 

Incapable unrespectable (nn-re-spek'ta-bl), a. Not re- 
spectable; disreputable; dishonorable. 

He makes no distinction of respectable and unrespecta - 
lie. H. Bushnell , Sermons for the New Life, p. 341. 

unrespectivef (iin-re-spek'tiv), a. 1. Not re- 
garding circumstances or conditions; devoid 
of respect or consideration; regardless; un- 
thinking. 


I will converse with iron-witted fools 
And unrespcctive boys ; none are for me 
That look unto me with considerate eyes. 

< Shah., Rich. 511. , iv. 2. 2 0. 

O too, too rude hand 
Of unrespcctirc death! 

Marston, Antonio and Mellida, II., iv. 3. 
2. Not respected ; used at random; unheeded; 
common. 

Nor the remainder viands 
We do not throw in unrespcctive sieve, 

Because we now are full. 

Shale., T. and C., ii. 2. 71. 

unrespited (un-res'pi-ted), a. 1. Not respited. 
— 2f. Admitting no pause or intermission. 
Milton, P. L., ii. 185. 

Without unresponsalf (un-re-spon'sal), a. Irresponsi- 
ble. 

A tithe or a crop of hay or corn which are ready to he car- 
ried away by force by unrespomal men. 

Bp. Backet, Abp. Williams, p. 106. (.Davies.) 

unresponsible (un-re-spon'si-bl), a. Irrespon- 
sible. 

His unresponsahle memory can make us no satisfaction. 

Fuller, Worthies, Essex, i. 370. (Davies.) 


ton, Liio of Bathurst, p. 8G. 
unreserved (un-re-zervd'), «. 1. Not reserved; 

not restricted; hot limited; not withheld in Unresponsibleness (un-re-spon'si-bl-nes), n. 


TTnhuiublcd, unrepentant, nnreforni’d. 

Milton, r. R., Hi. < 120 . 

unrepented (un-ro-pen'ted), a. Not repented 
of: as, “ ini repented sin,” Drydcn, Theodore and 
Honoria, i. ifiS. 

unrepining (un-re-pi'ning), a. Not repining: 
not peevishly murmuring or complaining. Itowc, 
Jane Shore, v. 1. 

unrepiningly (un-re-pi'ning-li), adr. Without 
peevish complaints! Mir B. Tl'otton, lleliquite, 
p. 322. 

unreplenished (un-re-plen'isht), a. Not re- 
plenished: not filled;' not adequately supplied. 
Boyle. 

unrepliablef (un-re-pll'n-bl), a. 
being replied to ; unanswerable. 


part; without reservation; full; entire: as, tut- 
reserred obedience to God’s commands. 

A complete and unreserved oblation. 

J . A. Alexander, On Ps. 11. 21. 

3. Open; frank'; concealing or withholding 
nothing; free: as, an •unreserved disclosure of 
facts. 

Mr. Bright was more unreserved in bis language. 

The American, VIII 277. 
When they met, they were as unreserved ns hoys. 

A. Dobson, Introd. to Steele, p. \1. 

unreservedly (un-re-zer'vod-li), ndv. In an 
unreserved manner, (a) Without limitation or res- 
ervation. Boyle, (b) With open disclosure; frankly; 
without concealment. Pope. 

Incapable of unreservedness (mi-re-zer'vod-nes), n. The 
Bp. Gauden, character of being unreserved; frankness 


Bp. 


Gauden, Hieraspistes, 
Not respon- 


Tears of the Church, p. 329. {Davies.) [Rare.] openness; freedom of communication; unlira 
unreposing ('nn-ro-jjo'sing), «. Unquiet; never itedness. Pope. 

resting. [Rare.] unresistance (un-re-zis'tans), n. Non-resis- 

The murmur of the unreposing brooks. tance. 

Shelley, Revolt of Islam, ii. I. A trembling unr distance. Dp. Hall, Soliloquies, § GO. 

unrepresented (im-rep-re-zen'ted), a. Not unresisted (tm-re-zis'ted), a. 1. Not resisted; 
represented, in any sense. not opposed. Bentley . — 2f. Resistless; irre- 

unrepnevable (un-re-pre va-bl), a. Not capa- sistible; such as cannot be successfully op- 
ble of being reprieved or respited from death. T T - * 


O, thou unrepairable, beyond all 
"Measure of grace dambd immediatlie! 

Marston, Dutch Courtezan, v. 1. 
unreprieved (un-re-provd' ), a. Not reprieved ; 
not respited. Hilton, P. L., ii. 185. 
unreproachable (un - re - pro 'cha -bl), a. Irre- 
proachable. 

Innoctncy unreproachable. 

Holland , tr. of Plutarch, p. 210. 

unreproachableness (un-re-pro'cba-bl-nes), 


posed. Shah, Luereee, 1. 282. 
unresistedlyt (un-re-zis'ted-Ii), adv. Without 
resistance. Boyle, Works, III. G85. 
unresistible (un-re-zis'ti-bl), a. Irresistible. 

He will win you. 

By unresistible luck, within this fortnight, 

Enough to buy a barony. 

11. Jonson, Alchemist, iii. 2. 
unresisting (un-re-zis'ting), a. Not making re- 
sistance ; not opposing; submissive; bumble 
Drydcn, tr. of Ovid’s Pythagorean Philosophy. 

mronicfi'n rrl vr f un ..... 


The quality or state of being unreproachable; unresistingly (un-re-zis'ting-li), adv. Inanun- 
irreproac-hableness. resisting manner; without resistance; submis- 

unreproachably (un-re-pro'clia-bli), adv. Ir- sively. 

reproachablv. ‘ " unresolvable (un-re-zol'va-bl), o. Incapable 

unreprovable (un-re-pro'va-bl), a. [<ME. un- of being resolved, ‘in any seuse. South, Ser- 
repromhle; < un- 1 + reprovable.] Not reprov- mens, V. ix. 

able; not deserving reproof; without reproach; unresolve (un-re-zolv'), v. [< ttn- 2 + resolve.] 
not liable to be justly censured. Also spelled To give up or change a resolution. [Bare.] 
vnroprovcablc. Tost by contrary thoughts, the man 

Unreprovable unto my wyfllood ay. Resolv’d and vnrcsolo'd again. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 691. Ward, England’s Reformation, iv. 387. (Davies.) 

My presumption of coming iu print in this kind bath Unresolved (un-re-zolvd'), fl. 1. Not resolved; 


liitlierto lieui unreprovable. 

Ford, Lover’s Melancholy, Ded. 
unreproved (un-re-provd'), a. 1 . Not reproved ; 
not censured. 

Christians have thoir churches, and unreproved exercise 
of religion. Sandys, Travailes. 

2. Not liablo to reproof or blame. 

The gentlewoman lias been ever held 
Of unreproved name. 

B. Jonson, Volpone, iv. 2. 
Mirth, admit me of thy crew, 

To live with her and live with thee 
In unreproved pleasures free. 

Milton, L’Aliegro, 1. 40. 

3(. Not disproved. 

Tile unreproved wltnesse of those'men’s actions. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, III. 084. (Encyc. Diet.) 
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not determine'!. Shal:., Itich. HI., iv. 4.436. — 2. 

Not solved; not cleared: as. doubt unresolved. 

Loclce. — 3. Not separated, to the eye or other . . , , 

sense, into its constituent parts: as, an unre- unrestrained (un- re -strand ), 
solved nebula; also, not reduced to a state of 
solution. 

unresolvedness (un-re-zol'ved-nes), n. The 
state of being unresolved or undetermined ; ir- 
resolution ; indecision. 

Many grow old in an unresohednets whether to embrace 
Christianity ornot ; and many continucuuresolved as long 
as they live. J. Edwards, Works, IV. 339. 

unresolving (un-re-zol'viug), a. Not resolving; 
undetermined. Drydcn. 

unrespeett (un-re-spokt'), n. Disrespect; want 
of respect or reverence ; diseSteem. Bp. Hall. 


Irresponsibility, 
p. 349. 

unresponsive (un-re-spon'siv), a. 
sive. 

nnresponsiveness (un-re-spon'siv-nes), n. 
Tbe character or state of being unresponsive, 
unrest (nn-rost'), n. [< ME. unreste (= MLG. 
unreste, unrastc=G. dial, nnrast) ; < un- + rest 1 .] 
Lack of rest or quietude, physical or mental. 
“Is tiiis,” quod she, ” tile cause of youre unreste ?” 

Chaucer, Wife of Bath's Tale, I. 24S. 
That unrest which men miscall delight 
Can touch him not and torture not again. 

Shelley, Adonais, xl. 

unrestt (un-rest'), v. t. [ME. mircsten; < un- 
rest, n.] To disturb; deprive of rest. 

Goode is hem to slee, 

Tor thoi the swnrme unresteth, so thai crie. 

Palladius, Husboudrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 155. 

unrestful (un-rost'ful), a. 1. Not restful or at 
rest ; restless. Sir T. More, Works, p. 961.— 2. 
Not affording rest or promotive of rest, 
unrestfulness (nn-rest'ffd-nes), n. The char- 
acter or state of being unrestful; restlessness; 
disquietude. 

Whiclie put the said Vortiger to great unrestjubtessc. 

Fabyan, Chronicle, lxjotii. (Encyc. Diet.) 
Unresting (un-rcs'ting), a. Not resting ; con- 
tinually in motion or action ; restless. Daniel, 
Civil Wars, i. 

unrestingly (un-res'ting-li), adv. In an un- 
resting manner ; continuously; without rest, 
unrestingness (un-res'ting-nes), n. Tbe state 
or condition of being unresting; absence of 
repose or quiet, Dc Qttincey, Roman Meals. 
Unrestored (un-re-stord'), a. 1. Not restored ; 
not given back. 

Then does he say he lent me 
Some shipping unrestored. Shak., A. and C.,iii. 6. 27. 

2. Not restored to a former, and especially a 
better, state : as, unrestored health; unrestored 
to favor. 

If unrestor'd by this, despair your cure. 

Voung, Night Thoughts, ii. 637. 

3. In thecae arts, remaining, ns a work of art, 
in the condition in which its author left it, 
save for damage of time, from the elements, 
etc. Compare restoration, 2. 

The Bucentaur lies rotting unrestored , 
Neglected garment of her widowhood ! 

Byron, Chiide Harold, iv. 11. 

,, a. 1. Not re- 
strained ; not controlled ; not confined : not 
hindered; not limited. 

The banquet that followed was generous; . . . mirth 
unrestrained, except by propriety. 

Lord Cockbum, Life of Jeffrey. 

2. Licentious; loose. 

They say he daily doth frequent 
With unrestrained loose companions. 

Shak., Itich, II., v. 3. 7. 

unrestrainedly (un-re-stra'ned-li), adv. In an 
unrestrained manner;' without restraint or lim- 
itation. 

She. . . u opt unrestrainedly. The Atlantic, LXV. 541. 



unrestrainedness 

unrestrainedness (un-re-stra'ned-nes), ». Tbo 
character or state of being unrestrained. 

No men on earth ever have had liberty in the sense of 
unrestrainedness of action. Pop. Sci. Mo., XXXV. 20(5. 

unrestraint (nn-re-strfint'), «. Freedom from 
restraint. Carlyle. 

unrestricted (mi-ro-strik'ted), a. Not re- 
stricted; not limited or confined. Watts. 
unrestrictedly (un-ro-strik'tod-li), atlr. In an 
unrestricted manner; without limitation, 
unrestyt (un-res'ti), a. [ME. min sty, unnsty; < 
unrest 4- -i/l.] Uneasy; unquiet; troublesome. 
Vow write I inyn unrest p soiowes «orc. 

Chaucer, Troiliis, v. 13.V*. 

unretarded (un-re-tiir'dod), a. Not retarded: 
not delayed, hindered, or impeded. />. Jonson, 
Discoveries. 

unretentive (un-ro-ten'tiv), «. Not retentive. 
Coleridge. 

unreturnable (un-re-tOr'nn-bl), a. Incapnblo 
of being returned ; impossible to be repaid. 
unretuming(uu-re-tOr # iiing),«. Not returning. 
The unretuming brave. Ii pron, Chtldc Jlamhl, Hi. 

Do I hear thee mourn 
Thy childhood's unreturning hours? 

Hr pant, Earth. 

unrevealedness (un-ro-ve'led-ncs), a. Tim 
state of being unrevealed; coueoalmcnt. 
unrevenged (un-re-venjd'), «. Not revenged: 
as, an injury luiri'mnii it . 
unrevengeful (uii-re-venj'fiil),«. Not disposed 
to revenge. Up. JIaelett, Abp. Williams. ]i. 191. 
unreverence (un-rev'e-rens), a. [< ME. Hu- 
rt rert nre ; < un- 1 4- ren idler.] Want of rev- 
erence; irreverence. IVychf. 
unreverend(un-rcv'e-ren<l),V/. 1. Not reverend. 
— 2f. Disrespectful; irreverent, .s/m/.., T. G. of 
V.. ti. 0. 14. 

unreverent (un-rev'e-vent), a. [< ME. tin- 
nrirint; < ini - 1 + rtiddi/.] Irreverent; dis- 
respectful. Uhal:., T. of the S., iii. 2. 114. 
unreverently (un-rev'e-rent-li), m/r. f< ME. 
unrtrcrently : < unr< rt 'raii + -ly-.] Without 
reverence; irreverently. 

They treten tmrrrcrcntlii tlie sacrament of the outer. 

Chauc.r, Parsons Talc. 

I did mirererenf/i; to blame the aoiK 

Jontiiii, Catiline, li) 2. 

unreversed(nn-re-verst'),n. Not reversed; not 
annulled by a counter-decision; not revoked; 
unrepealed: ns, a judgment or decree tint- 
nrsid. Shale., T. G. of V., iii. 1. Ik. 1 !!, 
unreverted (un-re-ver'ted), a. Not reverted. 
Wordsworth. 

unrevoked (tm-re-v6kt'),«. [< ME. unnrnleid; 

< mi - 1 + nrnl.cdi] Not revoked; not recalled ; 
not annulled. 

Also I shall hohlc, hope, ami meyntene all tau.lahle or. 
ihnnnneer «hleh hath he m ule ami used afore till, trine 
lie my prelect 'sours, Mnirc, Ahlrnncn, Sherlt., anil' the 
eommen tounsellle of this tonne, rnreii. tot ami vnrepelt'l. 

t'niii '!, (/,/,!. (i:. 11. T. S.), |v tit. 

unrewarded (un-re-wnr'dod), a. Not reward- 
ed; not eompensated. Shut.., Tempest, iv. 1. 
1142. 

unrewardedly (un-re-wfir'ded-li), tide. With- 
out reward or compensation. 

Me hail trnnsfa.etl trvo month, of her life with nmh n 
ilelieate swectlus., so unreiraritnllu. 

Smifiifi'n May , IV 7.',7 
unrewarding (nn-re- wnr'dingi, a. Not re- 
warding; not affording a reward; uncompen- 
sating. .Ivr. Taylor, Sermons, 1. \i.\. 
unrhythmical (un-rith'mi-knl), a. Not rhytli- 
mienl; irregular in rhythm, 
unriddle (mi-rnl'D, r. /. [< »»-- + nddh 1.] 1. 
To e\]>lttin or tell something to. 

I ]>rnv unridtllr un, anil tench us that 
Which w f deMre to know . where is the English prisoner? 
IJcgicood, I mr Maid of the Wist (til. I’enn-on, II. 3M). 

2. To read the riddle of; solve or explain; in- 
terpret : as, to unriddle tin enigma or mystery. 
There's 6<»mewlmt in tills world nmns 
Shall lie unrxddhd by ntiil b\. 

Tennp*ot\, Millers Daughter, 
unriddleable (un-ridT-a-bl),«. [< unA + rid- 
dle 1 + -uhU.] Not capable of solution; not 
understandable) or explainable. 

Difficulties in Scripture are unriddleable riddles. 

Light foot, Iiildical Museum, p. 150, margin. 

unriddler (un-rid'ler), n. One who unriddles 
anything; one who explains tin enigma, f.orr- 
laer, Lueasta. 

unridiculous (nn-ri-dik'ii-luR), a. Not ridicu- 
lous. Sir T. Hr mine, Yulg. Err., vii. 10. 
unrifled (uu-ri'fld), u. Notrifled; not robbed; 
not stripped. , 
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They cannot longer dwell upon the estate, but that re- 
mains unrijleil , anil descends upon their heir. 

Jcr. Taplor, Works (eil. 1835), I. 717. 

unrig (un-rig'), r. 1. [< tut-- + rig-.] Want., to 
strip, as a ship, of both standing and running 
rigging, etc. Drydcii, tr. of Juvenal’s Satires, 
xiv., note 24. 

unrigged (un-rigd'), a. Without rigging; not 
rigged. 

Still unripp'd his shatter'd vessels lie. 

Pitt, /Enciil, iv. (Encgc. Diet.) 
unright (un-rit'), a. [ME. upright, unriht , un- 
rigt, mirigt ,< AS. unriht (= OS. unrcht = OFries. 
unriucht, onriucht = MEG. unrerht = D. onregt 
— OTIG. MIIG. unrcht , G. unrecht = Icc*l. urett r 
asNortv. urett = Sw, oriitt = Dan. urct), wrong, 
not right, < un-, not, + riht, right : see hi /- 1 and 
right , a.] Not right; unrighteous; unjust; 
wrong. 

Late hem neuer thcr to liaue myjt 
For sikirll hit were n\nrjt. 

King Horn (E. E. T. S.), p. SO. 
A rightful Prince by unright deeds n Tyrant groweth. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arbor's Eng. (lamer, I. 500. 

unright (un-rit'), «. [ME. unright, < AS. un- 
riht (= OS. unrcht = OEries. unriucht , onriucht 
= MLG. unrecht = OIIG. MIIG. unrcht , G. un- 
recht = Nonv. urett, ore ft = Sw. oriitt = Dan. 
urct), wrong, injustice, sin, < un-, not, + riht , 
right, justice: see mw- 1 and right, >/.] That 
winch is unright or not right; wrong; injustice. 
[Ohsolcto or arclmic.] 

Cortes 1 dlde jow nexere unrioht. 

Chaucer, Wife of Path's Tale, I. 237. 
Tliat particular form of unlaw and unright which con- 
sisted In abusing the King's authority to w ring money out 
of all classes. E. „!. I'rteman, ’Norm. Coiiq., V.* id?. 

unright t (un-rit'), adr. [ME. unright, < AS. un- 
rihtc (= D. onregt = OS. OIIG. unrehto, MIIG. 
uurth tc), wrongly, crookedly, unjustly, < un-, 
not, + rihtc, straight, right : see a;/- 1 and right, 
ttdr.] Wrongly. 

The Sonne w elite Ids course unright. 

Chaurcr, Troll us, v. tdl. 

imriglitf (un-rit'), r. I. [< ME. uuriylili 11 ; < 
Iinny/it, fi.] To make wrong. Umrir, C’onf. 
Amant., ii. 

unrighteous (un-ri'{yii<i), a. [< ME. inn ihliris, 
imrigtiri., < AS. unnhtiri< (— led. iirith hi), not 
righteous, < an-, not, 4- rihti eh, righteous: see 
tm-1 and righh nil..] Not righteous; unjust; 
not equitable; evil; wicked; not honest or up- 
right: of persons or things. 

Deliver me out of the hand of the unrightfouf. 

IV. Ixxl. A. 

= Syn. Vng idlv, tmgiou*, etc. (see irreligious)', wrong, 
unjust, unfair, inl<iultoiis, sinfttl. 

unrighteously (mi-ri'tyusdi), ode. [< ME. *mm- 
righhruch/ ; < unrighteous 4- -///-.] In an un- 
righteous matiner; unjustlv; wickedlv; sin- 
fully. 

You goth, T see that who unrinhteovriu 
Ilohls wealth or Mate from ollieis shall he curs'd 
In that which imunerimu ulchh-M withal. 

lhau. and J'l., 1’hllaster, II. 4. 

unrighteousness (un-ri'tyu^-ncs), U. The char- 
acter or state of being unrighteous ; injustice ; 
a violation of the divine law, or of the princi- 
ples of justice and eijuity; wickedness, 
unrightful (un-rit'ffil).'o. [< ME. unrihtful. 
onriftvoUc; < i/u-1 + rightful.'] 1. Not rightful; 
unjust; not consonant with justice. 

Vhtoile of unrpphl/ut ilelli 

Chaucer, Poitlilus, 1. prose 3. 
2. Not having right ; not legitimate. 

And he nhall think that thou, width ktiow’ht the way 
To plant unriu htful kings, wilt know ncnhi. 

ShaL, IHcli. 11., v. 1. C3. 
unrightfully (un-rit 'ffil-i),m/i'. [< ME. iniryglit- 
Jidly ; < viirighl/iil 4- -ly-.] Unjustly ; "un- 
righteously. 

Anoyingc foolk treden, nnd that unrpnht/uUg, on the 
nckkis of hooly men. Chaucer, Iloelhlu**, I. meter 5. 

unrightfulnessum-rit'fid-nes), «. [< me. hh- 

rihtltdnc...c ; < uiiriyhtfid 4- -aex.v.] 'The cdtar- 
neter or state of being nnrightful. [Hare.] 

M’c must beware of ‘•eeklng to extenuate his [the un- 
just Judge’s] unright/ nine?*. 

Trench, On the Parables, p. 372. 

unring (un-ring'), r. t. [< un-- + ring 1 .] To 
deprive of a ring; remove n ring from, 
unringed (un-ringd'), a. Not having n ring, 
as in the nose. 

Tigs un ringed. S. Duller, II mil bras, 11. 2. 

unriotedt (un-ri'pt-ed), a. Free from rioting; 
not disgraced by riot. [Hare.] 

A chaste, unrioted liouse. 

Mag, tr. of Lucan's Plmrsalln, Lt. 


unroyally 

unrip (un-rip'), v. t. [< iih -2 -)- rip k] To undo 
by ripping ; rip ; tear or cut open. 

You should have seen me unrip their noses now, and 
have sent them to the next barber’s to stitching. 

B. Jonson, Poetaster, iii. L 
0 what a virgin longing I feel on nie 
To unrip the seal, und read it ! 

Massinger, Great Duke of Florence, iv. 1. 

unripe (un-rip'), a. [< ME. unripe, < AS. unripe 
(= 1). onrijp — OHG. unrifi, MHG. unreife, G. 
mircif), not ripe, < »«-, not, 4- ripe, ripe : see 
mi- 1 and rijic 1 .] 1. Notripe; not mature; not 
brought to a state of perfection or maturity: as, 
unripe fruit; an unripe girl. Fletcher, Humor- 
ous Lieutenant, ii. 4. — 2. Not seasonable; not 
yet proper or suitable. [Hare.] 

He fix’d his unripe vengeance to defer. 

Drpden, Sig. and Guis., 1. 254. 
3. Not fully prepared; not completed: as, an 
unripe scheme. — 4f. Too early; premature: as, 

an unripe death. Sir 1\ Sidney Unripe honey. 

Sue honey. 

unripened (un-ri'pnd), a. Not ripened; not 
matured. Addison, Cato, i. 4. 
unripeness (tm-rip'ncs), it. The state or qual- 
ity of being unripe ; want of ripeness; imma- 
turity. Ha con, Delays. 

unrivalable (un-ri'v.il-a-bl),n. [< un- 1 4- rival 4- 
-ahle.] Inimitable; hot to be rivaled. Southey, 
The Doctor, i. A. i. (Davies.) [Rare.] 
unrivaled, unrivalled (un-ri'vnld), a. 1. Hav- 
ing no rival; having no competitor. l’oj>c,Tt. 
of the Ij., iv. 10.1. — 2. Having no equal; peer- 
less. Shale. , T. G. of V., v. 4. 144. 
unrivet (un-riv'ot), r. /. [< un-- 4- rirct.] To 
takeout the rivets of; loosen, as anything held 
bv rivets or pins. Drayton, Battle of Agin- 
oourt. • 

unrobe (un-rob'), r. [< un-- 4- robe.] I. irans. 
To strip of a robe; undress; disrobe. 

II. intrans. To undress; especially, to take 
off robes of state or ceremony, 
unroll (un-rol'), r. [< uu-- + rail.] I. Irans. 
To open, as something rolled or folded: ns, to 
unroll cloth. — 2. To display; lay open. Drytlcn; 
Tennyson, Dream of Fair Women. — 3. To s’trike 
off from a roll or register. Shale., IV. T„ iv. 3. 
Kin. 

. n. la Irans. To become straight or loose, ns 
in passing from a rolled condition. Slade., Tit. 
And., ii. !l. !!."!. 

unrollment (un-rcd'mont), 11. [< unroll 4- 

-nant.] The net of unrolling. Doardmait, Cre- 
ative Week (187S), _p. 124. [Rare.] 
unromanized (tin-ro'tnan-izd), a. 1. Not sub- 
jected to Roman arms or customs. — 2. Freed 
trout subjection to the authority, principles, 
or usages of the Roman Catholie’Cliureh. 
unromantic (iin-r<i-mau'tik), a : Not romantic; 
contrary to romance. Swift. 
unromahtically (un-rq-imin'ti-knl-i), adr. Tn 
an uuromautie manner. 

unroof (un-riif'), r. 1. [< un-- 4- roof.] To 

strip off the roof or roofs of. Shale., Cor., i. 1. 

unroofed 1 (un-roft'), a. [< uu- 1 + roofed.] Not 
provided with a roof. 

A Inrcer Miioke ]>liune ascends from an unroof d oven 
of stone. The Atlantic, LXV1I. 107. 

unroofed- (mi-roft'), a. [< unroof + -((/-.] Dc- 
j»nved or stripped of a roof. 

The w alb of the old church arc still standing, unroofed, 
and crumbling dnlh. The Century, XXVI. 211. 

unroost (un-rii-t'), r. 1. [< un-- 4- roes/ 1 .] To 
drive from a roost. Shale., W. T., ii. 3. 74. 
unroot (un-rot'), r. [< un-- 4- root 2 (confused 
with root 1 ).] i. traits. To tearup by the roots ; 
extirpate; eradicate: ns, to unroot an oak. 
Shale., All’s Well, v. 1. G. 

II. intrans. To lie torn up liy the roots. 
FUlelur , Bomluon. 

unrope (un-r6p'), r. t. [< un-- + rope E] To 
take a rojie or ropes from ; hence, in some parts 
of the United States, to unharness: as, to un- 
rogc a horse, or loosen or remove the ropes 
which serve for a harness. 

The horse was unro]>cd front the xvngon ami turned 
loo'-e. Philadelphia Time.*, July 30, 1SS3. 

unrough (un-ruf'), a. Not rough; unbearded; 
smootli. Shah., Macbeth, v. 2. 10. 
unroyal (un -roi'al), (f. Not royal; unprincely. 
Sir V. Sidney. 

unroyalist (un-roi'nl-ist), n. One not of the 
royal family. Mine. D'ArhUnj, Diary, IV. 56. 
{Davies.) [liare.] 

unroyally (un-roi'al-i), adr. In an unroyal 
manner. 



unrude 

unrude (un-rod'), a. [< ME. unrude, unruide, 
nitride, minrtdi 7 < mi - 1 (in tlefs. 2 and 3 inten- 
sive) + rude.} 1. Not rude; polished; culti- 
vated. linnet, Hesporides, p. 15G. — 2f.. Ex- 
e.— d** >ly rude. [Rare.] 

' _e huw the unrude rnscal backbites Iiim ! 

Jonson, livery Man out of his Humour, iv. 1. 
0 *. ’ ■ 1**1 ; monstrous. , 

ur.ruSe (nn-ruf'l), r. /. [< tot-" + ru ffle' 1 .] To 

<■ i* Irom being ruffled or agitated; subsido 
• -ru.ir.thu* s-s. Drydcn, .rEneid, i. 210. 
UtmS'd (uu-ruf'Id), a. Calm; tranquil; not 
,'Ui' *> i: rr* i'i-turbod: us.nn unruffled temper. 
' ; -'*-,* n of the stream. Time! home. 

Ul.ruinable |im-ii'>'in-n-bl), «. Incapable of 
b'*ir_" inim . **r destroyed, lid its. Remnants 

t>i T it.*.". i.\. [Rare.] 

unruinatet lUn-rS'i-nfit), a. Not brought to 
ru-.n: nut m ruins. Bp. Sad, Apol. against 
Rrowin-N, 4 30. [Rare.] 
unruined (un-ro'ind), a. Not ruined; not de- 
'■ir**y*.ii. lip. Hall, Balm of Gilead, $ 10. [Rare.] 
unruled (un-rold'), a. Not ruled. (n)Xotgov- 
tr* e i; not directed 1 iv superior power or authority. Spen- 
-t.-tv of Ireland, (tit) Unrnlv. Fabyan. (c) but 
> uiri.ed, in* means of a rule or other contrivance, with 
li"er . unruled paper. 

unrulily (nn-ro'Ii-li), acle. In an unruly mun- 
u<*r: lawlessly. Sir.T. Chctc, Hurt of Sedition, 
unrulimentt (uu-rii'li-ment), t>. [< unruly + 

-!"/*»(.] Unruliness, nncussr, F. ()., IV. ix'. 23. 
unniliness (nu-rO'li-nes), it. Tlie state or con- 
dition of being unruly; disregard of restraint; 
turl rulence: as, the unrulincss of men or of their 
passions, Snutli, Sermons, 
unruly (un-ni'li), it. [< un- 1 4- rttly-. Cf. dis- 
ruly.] Disponed to resist rule or lawful restraint, 
or to violate laws laid down; lawless; turbu- 
lent*. ungovernable; refractory ; disorderly; tu- 
multuous: as, an unruly child. 

The tenant* can no man tamo ; it is an unruly evil. 

Jas. lit. S. 

An out-law v. as this Itohin Hood, 
lli- life free and unruly. 

In Sher.' md Unto • tout Itolnn Hood (Child's ballads, 

(V.4M). 

unrnlyt (un-rb'!i), a/lr. [< unruly, «.] Not ac- 
cording to rule; irregularly, 
unrumple ( un-rum' pi), r. (.’ [< un-- + rumple.] 
To fr.*i* from rumples ; spread or lay even. Ad- 
dibav. tr. of Virgil’s Georgies, iv. 
unsacratnent (un-sak'ra-ment), r. t. To de- 
prive of saeramental character. [Rare.] 

Tilt* protanenm of a bail man administering it dotli 
uneocrawei.f baptism itself. 

Fuller, Holy and Profane State, v. 11. 

unsadt (un-»ad'), a. [< ME. unsad; < tin - 1 + 
sad.] Lucking in seriousness; unsettled; un- 
steady. 

O sternly peplc ! unrad and ever mitrewe. 

Chaucer, Clerk's Tale, 1. 939. 

unsaddent (un-sad'n), p. t. [< un-- + sudden.] 
To relieve from sadness. Whitlock, Manners 
of Eng. people, p. 483. 

unsaddle (uii-satl'l), t*. [< un-- + saddle.] I, 
trims, l. To strip of a saddle ; take the saddlo 
from: as, to unsaddle a horse.— 2. To cause to 
diwnomil or fall from a saddle; unhorse. 

If I hOif.vt a f,*ir speaker, I liave comfort a little while, 
tbfilieii ir* ill e* ivc me, but a froward and peremptory re. 
fuser un-nddlt * in*** at tir=t. Donne, Sermon-, xvi. 

II. tntrew". To take the saddle from a liorse: 
in, v. i* vn-addh d for an hour’s rest, 
unsadness (un-sad'nos), n. [< ME. unsndnesse; 
< unsad 4- -tires.] Infirmity; lack of steadi- 
ness: weakness, Wyclif. 
unsafe (un-saf'), a. Not safe, in any sense, 
bn incredulous or unsafe circumstance. 

Shat., T. N., ill. i. fSS. 
unsafely (un-siif'li), adv. Not safely. Drydcn, 
Eleonora. 

imsafeness (un-snf'nes), n. The character or 
state of being unsafe. 

unsafety (un-saf'ti), n. The state of being un- 
safe; exposure to danger; insecurity; risk. 
•Ter, Taylor, Holy Livin", iv. 7. 
unsaget (un-s:ij'), a. Not sago or wise; fool- 
ish. Hudson, tr. of Du Bartas’s Judith, v. 305. 
{Darin.) 

unsaid (tin-scd'), a. Not said; not spoken; 
not uttered: as, unsaid words. Drydcn, Cock 
and fox, 1. 4G7. 

unsailablc (un-sa'la-bl), a. Not Bailable; not 
navigable. May, tr. of Lucan’s Pharsalia, v. 
unsaintt (nn-ssint'), v. t. [<««- 2 + ■saint 1 .] To 
deprive of saintsbip; divest of saintly charac- 
ter; deny sanctity to. South, Sermons, 
unsaintly (un-sant'li), a. Not like a saint; un- 
holy. lip. Uaiidcn, Tears of tko Church. 
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unsalability (un-sa-la-bil'i-ti), n. Unsalable- 
ness. Athenunim, No. 3281, p. 352. Also spoiled 
unsalcability. 

unsalable (un-saTa-bl), a. and n. I. a. Not 
salable; not in demand; not meeting a ready 
sale : as, unsalable goods. 

II. n. That which is unsalable or cannot be 
sold.* 

Also spelled unsaleable. 

unsalableness (un-sa'la-bl-nes), n. The char- 
acter or state of being unsalable. Also spelled 
unsalrablcncss. 

unsalaried (un-sal'a-rid), «. Not provided with 
or paid a fixed salary: as, an unsalaried office 
or official; lienee, depending solely ou fees. 
Unsalted (un-sill 'ted), a. 1 . Not salted; not 
pickled; fresh; unseasoned: as, unsalted meat. 

O, y our unsnltctl fresh foole is your oneiy man. 

Marston, Antonio mid Mellida, II., iv. 2. 

2. Not salt; having fresh waters, as a river. 

And through the green meadow runs, or rather lounges, 

a gentle, unsnltcd stream, like an English river, licking 
its glassy margin with n sort of bovine placidity nnd con. 
tentment. O. II'. Holmes, Emerson, p. 70. 

unsaluted (un-sa-lu'ted), a. Not saluted ; not 
greeted. Shat.’,' Cor., v. 3. 50. 
unsalvable (uu-sal'vst-bl), a. Without capacity 
of being saved; not snvablo. 

However, I hope there is still n church in England alive; 
or else we were ail in a sad, yea, in an unsaleable condi- 
tion. Fuller, Appeal of Injured Innocence, ii. 102. {Hall.) 

unsanctification (un-sangk'ti-fi-kii'sbon), n. 
The state or character ot being unsarietified. 
Cater idye. 

unsanctified (un-sangk'ti-fid),n. 1. Not sancti- 
fied; unholy; profaue. V. Knox, Winter Even- 
ings, xxviii. — 2. Not consecrated. Shat., 
Hamlet, v. 1. 252. 

unsanguine (un-sang'gwin), a. Not sanguine; 
not ardont, animated, or hopeful. Young, The 
Ocean. 

unsanitary (un-san'i-ta-ri), a. Not sanitary; 
unhealthy; not designed or fitted to secure 
health. (Icorgc JChot, Mitldlemarcli, xxiii. 
unsaponifiable (un-sfi-pon'i-fi-n-bl), a. Not 
capable of saponification, 
unsapped (un-snpt'),«. Not sapped; not under- 
mined or secretly attacked. Sterne. 
unsatiabilityf (un-sa'sliin-bil'i-ti), n. Unsatin- 
bleness. 

unsatiable (un-sti'shia-bl), a. Incapable of bo- 
ing satiated or appeased; insatiable. Hooter, 
Eceles. Polity. 

unsatiableness (un-sii'shin-bl-nes), n. The 
stato or character of being insatiable; insa- 
tiability; insatiablencss. 
unsatiably (utt-sa'shia-bli), adv. Insatiably. 
[Karo.] 

unsatiatet (un-sa'sbiat), a. Insatiato. Dr. H. 

More, Sleep of the Soul, iii. 11. 
unsatisfactiont (un-sat-is-fak'shon), n. Dis- 
satisfaction. Bp. Hall, Of Conteiitation. 
unsatisfactorily (un-sat-is-fak'to-ri-li), adv. 
In an unsatislactory manner. Amcr. Jour. 
Arclurol., VI. 510. 

unsatisfactoriness (un-sat-is-fnk'to-ri-nes), «. 
The character or stato of being unsatisfactory; 
failure to give satisfaction. Boyle, "Works, HI. 
Prof. 

unsatisfactory (un-sat-is-fnk'to-ri), a. Not 
satisfactory; not satisfying; not giving satis- 
faction. Sir T. Browne, Letter to a Friend, 
unsatisfiable (un-snt'is-fi-a-bl), a. Incnpablo 
of being satisfied: as, unsatisfiable passions. 
Jcr. Taylor, Works (cd. 1835), ii. 74, 
unsatisfied (un-sut'is-fid), a. 1. Not satisfied; 
not gratified to the full: ns, unsatisfied appe- 
tites or desires. Shat., Hen. VIII., iv. 2. 55. 
— 2. Not content ; not pleased ; dissatisfied. 
[Now rare.] 

Diveis of tiic magistrates being unsatisfied witli this ver- 
dict, . . the defendants at the next court brought n re- 
view. Winthrop, Hist. New England, II. 299. 

3. Not fully informed; not convinced or fully 
persuaded. 

Whatsoever the Bishops were, it seems they themselves 
were unsatisfied in matters at Iteligion. 

Milton, Iteformation In Eng., 1. 

4. Not paid; unpaid; undischarged: as, an 
unsatisfied bill or account. Shat., L. L. L., ii. 
1. 130. 

unsatisfiedness (un-sat'is-fid-ues), n. The 
stato of being dissatisfied or discontented. 
Winthrop, Hist. New England, II. 31. 
unsatisfying (un-sat'is-fi-ing), a. Not satisfy- 
ing or affording full gratification of appetite or 
desire ; not giving content ; not convincing tbo 
mind. Addison. 


unscrew 

unsatisfyingness (un-sat'is-fi-ing-nes), n. The 
state or eliaraeter of being unsatisfying or not 
gratifying to the full. Jcr. Taylor, Works (ed. 
1835), I. 859. 

unsaturated (un-sat'u-ra-ted), a. Not satu- 
rated. 

The majority ol 11 alloisomerides ’’ are compounds con- 
taining unsaturated carbon. Nature, XXXIX. 119. 
unsaturation (un-sat-u-ra'shon),«. The state 
of being unsaturated. 

unsavorily, unsavourily (un-sa'vor-i-li), ado. 
In an unsavory manner. Milton, Animadver- 
sions. 

unsavoriness, unsavouriness (un-sa'vor-i- 
nes), n. The character of being unsavory, 
unsavory, unsavoury (un-sa'vor-i), n. 1. Not 
savory ; tasteless ; insipid. Job vi. 6 . — 2. Dis- 
agreeable to the taste or smell. Shat., Pericles, 
ii. 3. 31. — 3. Unpleasing; offensive, intellectu- 
ally or morally; disagreeable. Chaucer, Par- 
son’s Tale. 

Thou hast the most unsavoury similes. 

Shat., 1 Hen. IV., 1 2. 89. 
=Syn. 2. Unpalatable, ill-flavored, stale.— 3. Disgusting, 
nauseous. 

unsay (un-Sa'), v. t . ; pret. and pp. unsaid, ppr. 
unsaying. [< un-- + say 1.] To recant or recall 
after having been said; retract; take back: as, 
to unsay one’s words. 

Scorns to unsay what once it hath delivered. 

Shat., Rich. II. iv. 1. 9. 
Retire a while, 

Whilst I unsay myself unto tlie Duke, 

And cast out that ill spirit I have possess'd him with. 

Beau, and Ft., Woman-Hater, iii. 1. 

unscalable (un-ska'la-bl), a. Not to be scaled; 
incapable of being climbed or mounted . Shat. , 
Cymbeline, iii. 1. 20. Also i tnscaleable. 

Far below, out of sight over the edge, lay the torrent; 
unscalable tlie cliff rose above. The Atlantic, LXVII, 37G. 

unscale (nn-skal'), v. t. [< tm - 2 + scale 1 .] To 
remove scales from; divest of scales. 

Unsealing her long-abused sight. Stilton, Areopagitica. 
unscaly (un-ska'li), a. Not scaly; having no 
scales. Gay, Trivia, ii. 410. 
unscanned (un-skand'), a. Not scanned; not 
measured; not oomputed. Shah., Cor., iii. 1. 
313. 

unscapablet (un-ska'pa-bl), a. Not to bo es- 
caped. 

unscarred (nn-skiird'), a. Not marked with 
scars; hence, unwounded; unhurt: as, an «»- 
scarred veteran. Shat., Rich. III., iv. 4. 209. 
unscathed (un-skiiTHd'), n. Uninjured. Tenny- 
son, Princess, iv. 

unsceptered, unsceptred (uu-sep'terd), a. 1 . 
Having no scepter or royal authority. — 2. De- 
prived of a scopter; unkinged: as, the unscep- 
tered Lear. Poetry of Antijacobiu, p. 138. 
(Davies.) 

unscholart (un-skol'iir), «. One who is not a 
scholar; an illiterate person. Ascham, Toxoph- 
ilus, p. 38. (Davies.) 

unschooled (un-skold'), a. Not schooled; not 
taught; noteducated; illiterate; notdeveloped 
by study. Shat., Hamlet, i. 2. 97. 
unsciencet (un-si'ens), «. [<ME. unscicncc; < 
mi - 1 + science.] Lack of knowledge ; igno- 
rance. 

If that any wylit weene a thing to ben oother weyos 
tiinuue it is, it is nnt oonly unscicncc but it is ilecoyvable 
opynyon. Chaucer, Boethius, v. prose 3. 

unscissored (uu-siz'ord), a. Not cut with scis- 
sors; not sheared. "Shat., Pericles, iii. 3. 29. 
unscottify (un-skot'i-fi), r. t . ; pret. and pp. 
miscottified, ppr. nnscottifying. [< ««- 2 + Scot- 
tify.] ’ To deprive of Scotch characteristics. 
[Rare.] 

Examples of great power in Scottish phraseology, . . . 
which lose their charm altogether when unscottified. 

F. 11. Ramsey, Scottish Life and eliaraeter, p. 91. 

unscoured (un-skourd'), a. Not scoured; not 
cleaned by rubbing :"as, imscoured armor ; un- 
secured wool. Shat., M. for M., i. 2. 171. 
unscratched (un-skvnekt'), a. Not scratched; 
not torn. Shat., K. John, ii. 1. 225. 
unscreened (un-skrend'), a. 1. Not screened; 
not covered; not sheltered; not protected. 
Boyle. — 2. Not passed through a screen; 'not 
sifted : as, unscreened coal, 
unscrew (un-skro'), t*. f, [< tm - 2 + screw 1 .] To 
draw tin’ screws from; unfasten by taking out 
screws ; also, to loosen (a screw) by turning it 
so as to withdraw it: often used figuratively. 

T should curse my fortune, 

Even at tlie highest, to be made tlie gin 
To uTnrreu a mother's love unto her son. 
Fletcher im.d aiwtlierl ), Queen of Corinth, iii. 1. 



unscriptural 

unscriptural (uu-skrip'tu-ral), a. Not war- 
ranted by the authority of the Scriptures ; not 
in accordance with Scripture: as, an nnscrip- 
tural doctrine. 

Prelacy was abhorred by the great body of Scottish 
Fiotestants, both as an unscriptural and as a foreign in- 
stitution. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vL 

unscripturally (un-skrip'tu-ral-i), adr. In an 
unscriptural manner; in a manner not founded 
on or warranted by the Scriptures. Clarke. 
unscrupulous (un-skro'pu-lus), «. Not scrupu- 
lous; haring no scruples; regardless of prin- 
ciple; unprincipled. Godwin. 
unscrupulously (uu-skro'pu-lus-li), adv. In 
an unscrupulous manner, 
unscrupulousness (un-skro'pu-lus-ncs), it. Tho 
state or cliaraeter of being unscrupulous ; want 
of scrupulousness. 

unscrutable (un-sliro'ta-bl), a. Inscrutable, 
unsculptured (un-skulp'turd), a. Not sculp- 
tured ; not covered with sculpture or markings ; 
specifically, in cool., smooth ; without elevated 
or impressed marks on the surface, 
unscutcheoned (un-skuch'ond), a. 1. Not hav- 
ing, or not being entitled to, an escutcheon, as 
being of humble birth. — 2. Not adorned with 
an escutcheon or armorial bearings, as a tomb 
or a doorway. 

unseal (un-s’el'), r. t. [< ME. nnsclcn; < tot- 2 + 
sea/-.] 1. To open (a thing) after it has been 

sealed; free from a seal; hence, to open, in a 
general sense. Slink. , M. of V., v. 1. 275. — 2. 
To disclose. [Rare.] 

My fears forgetting manners, to unseal 

Their grand commission. Shak Ilamlet, v. 2. 17. 

unsealed (un-seld'), a. Not sealed or stamped 
with a seal; not ratified; not confirmed; not 
sanctioned. Slink., All’s Well, iv. 2. 30. 
unseam (un-sem'), v. t. [< tot- 2 + scam.'] To 
rip, as a piece of sewing; hence, to split or 
cleave. Slink., Macbeth, i. 2. 22. 
unsearchable (un-ser'cha-bl), a. and n. I. a. 
Incapable of being discovered by search; not 
to be traced or searched out; inscrutable; hid- 
den ; mysterious. Rom. xi. 33 ; Milton, Eikono- 
klastes, xxvi. 

II. n. That which is unsearchable or inscru- 
table. 1 rafts, Logie, i. 0, $ 1. 
unsearchableness (un-sOr'cha-bl-nes), «. The 
character or state of being unsearchable, or 
beyond the power of man to oxplore. 

The unsearchableness of God's ways. 

Bramhall, Answer to Hobbes. 

unsearchably (un-s6r'cha-bli), adv. In an un- 
searchable manner; inscrutably, 
unsearched (un-sereht'), a. Not searched; not 
explored; not critically examined. Slink., Tit. 
And., iv. 3. 22. 

unseason (un-se'zn), v. t. [< utt- 2 + season.] 

1. To deprive of seasoning. — 2f. To strike or 
affect unseasonably or disagreeably. Spenser. 
unseasonable (un-se'zn-a-bl), a. 1. Not sea- 
sonable : as, an unseasonable hour. Shak., Much 
Ado, ii. 2. 1G. — 2. Not suited to tho time or oc- 
casion; acting at an unsuitable time; unfit; un- 
timely; ill-timed: as, unseasonable advisers or 
advice. 

I would not have let fallen an unseasonable pleasantly 
in the venerable presence of Misery. 

Sterne, Tristram Shandy, ix. 24. 

3. Not agreeable to the time of the year; out 
of season: as, an unseasonable frost. Shak., 
Rich. II., iii. 2. 106. — 4. Not in season; taken, 
caught, or killed out of season, and therefore 
unfit for food : as, unseasonable salmon. Daily 
Chronicle, Jan. 2, 1888. 

unseasonableness (un-se'zn-a-bl-nes), n. The 
character or state of being unseasonable. Sir 
M. Bale, Orig. of Mankind, 
unseasonably (un-se'zn-a-bli), ado. In an un- 
seasonable manner; not’ at tho most suitable 
time. Shak., As you Like it, iii. 2. 258. 
unseasoned (un-se'znd), a. 1. Not seasoned; 
not kept and made fit for use : as, unseasoned 
wood, etc. — 2. Not inured; not accustomed; 
not fitted to endure something by use or habit: 
as, men unseasoned to tropical climates. — 3. 
Not qualified by use or experience; unripe; 
imperfect. 

An unseasoll'd courtier. Shak., All’s Well, i. 1. 80. 

4. Not sprinkled or impregnated with season- 
ing or what gives relish : as, unseasoned meat. 
— 5f. Unseasonable; untimely; ill-timed. 

Sir, ’tis r. sign you make no stranger of me, 

To bring these renegadoes to my chamber 
At these unseason'd hours. 

Beau, and FI., rhilaster, ii. 4. 
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Like a thicke Coate of vnseason’d frieze 

Forc’d on your backe in summer. 

Heywood, Woman Killed with Kindness. 

6f. Irregular; intemperate; inordinate. 

Whilst gods and angels 
Make lint a rule as we do, though a stricter — 

Like desperate anil unseason'd fools, let fly 
Our killing angers, and forsake our honours. 

Fletcher, Valentinian, i. 3. 

Your unseasoned , quarrelling, l-nde fashion. 

B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, i. 1. 

unseat (un-set'), i>. t. [< + sent.] To re- 

move from a seat or base: as, to unseat a boiler; 
to unseat a valve. Specifically — (a) To throw fiom 
one’s seat oil horseback. (6) To depose from a seat in a 
representative body : as, to lie unseated for bribery. 

unseaworthiness (un-se'wer"THi-nes), n. The 
state of being unseaworthy, 
unseaworthy (un-se'wGr"THi), a. Not fit for 
a voyage: applied to a ship not in a fit state, 
as to repairs, equipments, crew, and all re- 
spects, to encounter the ordinary perils of a 
sea voyage. 

unseconded (un-sek'un-ded), a. 1. Not sec- 
onded; not supported; not assisted: as, the 
motion was unsccondcd ; tho attempt was un- 
secondcd. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., ii. 3. 34. — 2f. Not 
exemplified a second time. 

Strange and unsecondcd shapes of worms succeeded. 

Sir T. Browne. 

unsecret 1 (un-se'kret), a. [< an- 1 + secret.] 
Not secret; not close; not trusty. Sir P. Sid- 
ney, Arcadia, iii. 

unsecret 2 t (uu-se'kret), v. t. [< mi- 2 4- secret.] 
To disclose; divulge. Bacon, Counsel (ed. 1887). 
unsectarian (un-sek-ta'ri-an), a. Not secta- 
rian; not intended or adapted to promote a 
sect; not characterized by any of the pecu- 
liarities or prejudices of a sect, 
unsectarianism (un-sek-ta'ri-an-izm). it. [< un- 
sectarian + -ism.] The character of being un- 
sectarian; freedom from sectarianism; unprej- 
udiced attitude in religious matters, 
unsecular (un-sek'u-ljir), a. Not secular or 
worldly. Eclectic Bcv'. 

unsecularize (un-sok'u-liir-!z), v. t. [< unsccit- 
lar 4- -ire.] To cause to become unsecular; 
detach from secular things; alienate from the 
world ; devote to sacred uses, 
unsecure (un-se-kur'), o. Insecure. Denham. 
unseduced (un-se-dust'),«. Not seduced. Shak., 
Cymbeiine, i. 4. 173. 

unseeded (un-se'ded), «. 1. Not seeded; not 
sown. Cowpcr, Odyssey, ix. — 2. Not having 
or bearing seed, as a plant, 
unseeing (un-se'ing), a. Not seeing; blind. 
Shak., T. G. of V., iv. 4. 209. 
unseelU, a. [< DIE. unscclc, unsclc, unscl, an- 
sa:!, < AS. ' unsail (= Icel. iisall ) = Dan. asset 
(= Goth, unscls), unhappy, < an-, not,+ scl, stcl, 
good, happy: see seel 1 , n.J Unhappy. 
unseelH, ». [ME. unscclc, hounscle (= Icel. iisa- 
la)', < mi-1 + seel 1 , «,] Unhappiness; misfor- 
tune. 

What right is nowe to repente [it]. 

Thou scliapist till selffe vn-seelc. 

York Plays, p. 313. 

With muchel hounscle ich lede mi lif, 

And that is for on suete wif. 

MS.DiybySG. (Halliwcll.) 

unseel 2 f (un-sel'), v. t. [< an- 2 + see! 2 .] To 
open, as the eyes of a hawk which have been 
seeled; restore the sight of; enlighten. 

Are your eyes yet unseelcd) dare they look day 

In the dull face? B. Jonson , Catiline, i. 1. 

unseelinesst (un-se'li-nes), n. Wretchedness; 
uublessedness. 

I desire gretly that shrewes losten sone thilke unsely- 
nysses. Chaucer, Boethius, iv. prose 4. 

unseelyt (un-se'li), a. [< ME. unsely, unsclia, au- 
ccli, unsalig, < AS. anselig, nnsalig (= OHG. an- 
sulig, MHG. unsalic, unsalec = Icel. usalligr = 
Dan. v.salig), unhappy, < an-, not, 4- selig, hap- 
py : see sccly.] Unhappy; unfortunate; unsuc- 
cessful. 

“Hnhardy is unseehj," thus men snyth. 

Chaucer, Heeve’s Tale, 1. 290. 

unseemt (un-sem'), v. i. [< an- 1 4- scon 1 .] Not 
to seem. Shak., L. L. L., ii. 1. 156. 
unseemliness (un-sem'li-nes), a. The charac- 
ter of being unseemly; uncomeliness; inde- 
cency; indecorum; impropriety. Hooker, Ec- 
cles. Polity. 

unseemly (un-sem'li), a. [< ME. unsenily (= 
Icel. iisamiligr) ; <)in- 1 + seemly.] Notseemly; 
not fit or becoming; uncomely; unbecoming; 
indecent; improper. 


unserviceable 

We have endeavoured to he as far from unseemly 
speeches, to make your ears glow, as we hope you will he 
fiee fiom unkind reports. 

Beau, and FI., Knight of Burning Pestle, Prol. 
= Syn. Humect, unfit, indecorous, 
unseemly (un-sem'li), adr. In an unseemly 
manner; indecently; unbecomingly; improp- 
erly. 1 Cor. xiii. 4, 5. 

unseen (un-sen'), a. [< ME. misciie, nnseicn, 
unsclien, unscic, etc. ; < an- 1 4- seen 1 .] 1. Not 
seen; not discovered. — 2. Invisible; not dis- 
coverable: as, the unseen God. Milton, P. L., 
xii. 49. — 3f. Unskilled; inexperienced. 

Not unseen in the affections of the court. 

Clarendon , Great Itehellion. 
The unseen, that which is unseen ; especially, the world 
of spirits ; the lieieafter.— Unsight, unseent. See vn- 
sight. 

unseizet (un-sez'), v. t. [< an- 2 + se/rc.] To 
release ; let go of. Quarles, Emblems. I. xii. 2. 
unseized (un-sezd'), a. 1. Not seized; not 
apprehended ; not taken. Drydcn, Abs. and 
Achit., i. 256. — 2. In law, not possessed; not 
put in possession : as, unscizeiLoi land, 
unseldom (un-sel'dnm), adv. Not seldom; 
sometimes ; frequently. 

unselfconsciousness (un-self-kon'shus-nes), tt. 
Absence of self-consciousness. The Academy, 
April 19, 1890, p. 259. [Rare.] 
unselfish (un-sel'fisb), a. Not selfish; not un- 
duly attached to one’s own interest; generous; 
regardful of others. 

unselfishly (un-sel'fisb-li), adv. In an unsel- 
fish manner; generously, 
unselfishness (un-sel'fish-nes), n. The charac- 
ter or state of being unselfish ; generosity ; 
thoughtfulness for others, 
unselfness (un-self'nes). a. Unselfishness. G. 
MacDonald, What’s Mine’s Mine, xx. [Rare.] 
unseminaredt (un-sem'i-niird), a. [< an- 2 + 
scminar(y) 4- -ed 2 .] Deprived of virility; made 
a eunuch. Shak., A. andC., i. 5. 11. 
unsensed (un-senst'), a. [< an- 2 + sense 1 4- 
-cd 2 .] Wanting a distinct sense or meaning ; 
without a certain signification. [Rare.] 

A parcel of unsen' cl characters. 

J. Lewis, Bp. Pecock, p. 292. 

unsensiblet (un-sen'si-bl), a. 1. Insensible. 

[Christ] died not to purchase sucli honour unto unsen. 
sible tilings, that man to his dishonour should do them 
liououiable service. 

Tymlale, Ain. to Sir T. Moi e, etc. (Talker Soc., 1650), p. 77. 

2. Not sensible; nonsensical. 

They barbarously thinking unsensible wonders ot me. 

Sir F. Sidney, Arcadia, i. 

3. Imperceptible. 

The lodge . . . being set upon such an unsensible ris- 
ing of tlie ground ns you are come to a pretty height be- 
fore almost you perceive tliut you ascend, it gives the eye 
lordship over a good large circuit. - 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, i. 

unsensiblenesst (un-sen'si-bl-nes),n. The char- 
acter of being unsensible. 
unsensualize (un-sen'su-al-iz), v. t. To elevate 
from the dominion of the senses. Coleridge, 
The Destiny of Nations, 
unsent (un-seut'), a. 1. Not sent; not de- 
spatched; not transmitted: as, an unseat let- 
ter. — 2. Not solicited by means of a message: 
with for: as, unseat for guests, 
unsentenced (un-sen'tenst), a. 1. Not having 
received sentence. — 2f. Not definitely pro- 
nounced, as judgment ; undecreed. Beylin, 
Reformation, ii. 61. {Davies.) 
unsentimental (un-sen-ti-men'tal), a. Not sen- 
timental ; not apt to be swayed’ by sentiment ; 
matter-of-fact. 

Never man had a more unsentimental mother than 
mine. Charlotte Bronte, Viilette, xx. 

unseparablet (un-sep'a-ra-bl), a. Inseparable. 

Life and sonow are unscparable. 

Fletcher (and another ), Fair Maid of flic Inn, v. 1. 

unseparablyt (un-sep'a-ra-bli), adv. Insepara- 
bly. Milton, Divorce, ii. 9. 
unsepulchered, unsepulchred (un-sep'ul- 
kerd), a. Haring no grave; unburied. Chajj- 
vi a n, Iliad, xxii. 

unsequestered (un-sf-kwes'terd), a. Not se- 
questered ; unreserved ; open ; frank ; free. 
Fuller, Ch. Hist., XI. iii. 4. (Davies.) 
unservice (un-sfer'vis), a. Want of service; 
neglect of duty ; idleness. [Rare.] 

You tax us for umervice, lady. 

Massinger, Parliament of Love, i. 5. 

unserviceable (un-ser'vi-sa-bl), a. Not service- 
able ; not fit for service; not bringing advan- 
tage, use, profit, or convenience; useless: as, 
an unserviceable utensil or garment. Shak., 
All’s Well, iv. 3. 152. 



unserviceableness 

unserviceableness (im-SL'i-'vi-sa-bi-ucs),)!. The 
character or state of boingunserviceablo; use- 
lessness. Harrow, Sermons, III. xiv. 
unserviceably (un-ser'vi-sa-bli), adv. Not in 
s, i i'-.-.iblo manner; not serviceably. Wood- 
• or.'. Natural Ilistory. 

UT.sei I un-set'), a. [< ME. unset; < mi-l + 

■ '• j 1. Not set; not placed. Hoolccr, Eccles. 

I ■■ •>. iii. 11. — 2. Unplanted. 

!•< . j ’*tc Past on L(tt> r.«, Inventory, 1. 477. 

V Mini; b**low tho horizon, as the sun. — 
1 A '*• ' lb oil: unnppointcd. See stevrn. 

A1 ! i ’ : * *Ii men at uns-t Steven* 1 

Chaucer, Knight's Tab*, I. fiGfi. 
” • ' v,, f I-i • • u in a setting; unmounted: as, 
" ' -* n " — 6. <»L set, as a broken limb. Fid- 

?' . V, 

unsettle ium-mUD, r. [< iw -2 4 * bcttU 1 mixed 
nitk v i'b -.] I, fraud. 1. To change flora a 
"•■ft!' dsnte; make tobe no longer fixed, steady, 
<r »‘-*abiished; unhinge: make uncertain or 
tb:- Mi'iting: at*, to unsettle doctrines or opin- 

Hi [T-.lin Brown's] ultimate expectation seems to luoc 
. -1 to $ 1 ini'cltl* ami disturb sla\e property that flu in* 

-t.tt tn>n Mould not bo worth maintainin'.: and would c<*l- 
lap c . G. S. Mcrriavi, S. Bowlts, I. *21'*. 

2. To move from a place; remove. Sir Jl. L*JF- 
(ntmrr . — 3. To disorder; derange; make mad: 
a", to ii no* Itlr n person’s intellect . Shot:.. Lear, 
iii. 4 . 1 o >. 

n. n Iran'. To become unfixed; give wav; 
be distud-red. 

T.ot not my sen«c unsettle, 

Ia-* I «lu»uM drown, or stab, or hang myself! 

Fb fi h' r uf ml another). Two Noble Kinsmen, iii, 2. 
unsettled (un-M*t'hl), a. [< jfw-l 4- set Hall 
Ttiixcl with * * tiled -.] 1. Not settled; not fixed 
in v eolation : not determined; unsteady or 
wnv< nng: fickle; fluctuating; of the mind, dis- 
turb* d: d< ranged. 

An un f, tle,i uncy. Shat., Tempest, v. 1. ,*»P. 

\i ' oint ncip'e\M, my Interest yet unpaid, 

Mj i> m I un < and my will unmade. 

("rah'x , Parish Register (Works, I. in;), 
2. Xot determined, a^ something in doubt; 
iiM 1 1 « • <i flora mieertainty : as, an nnscttkd 
qm einti, — 3. Having no fixed place of abode; 
not { -te bli-in d. Jfnnl.tr , K<*ele>. Polity, ii. 0 ; 
Ih’i/tb v. — 4. Unequal; not regular: changeable: 
a**, ioi-» tllal \u ather. Jl< ntlnj, Sermons. — 5. 
Xot having tlu h*ec or dregs deposited; turbid; 
roily: a-. ,.n vnsftthd liquid. Shat:., YT. T., i. 
2. — C. Not adjusted; not liquidated; un- 

paid: um an uhv tllal dispute; an unscttlal bill. 
f'lmlmtio. On Romans viii. 1. — 7. Having no 
inhabitant: not occupied by permanent in- 
habitants: a*. tflnl lands. — 8. Disturbed; 
lawb 

In f’irlv un^ttbd time« the carrying of weapons by 
r:icli fiM'in.m wnsnndful for personal safety ; e«-pi*i Lilly 
win n r. pi. a e of mtctniK far ft om hh honic had to be 
r*.aehi d //. Spencer, I’rin. of boeiol., § 4t*l. 

unsettledly ( un-set 'ld-li). odr. In an unset- 
tled manner; uncertainly; irresolutely, y. 
Jl'ftl'if. Ii. <»f Colloquies of Erasmus, I. 72. 
unsettledness uin-ot'ld-nrs), it. The state of 
being mi^ottlod. in any sense. Milton. 
unsettlement • nn-set'l-mont), n. 1, Tho aet 
of un"<*ttling. Imp. Did . — 2. The state of 
being un^tth'd; unsettledness; confusion; 
distw: ba »••»». Borrow , Sermons, II I. xv. 
unsevenf lun-M-v'n), v. t. To make to bo no 
longer s**v* n, [Pare.] 

To ?oj» t n tli** ? H ramentfl of the Church of Rome. 

Fuller, Ch. Ilbt., XI. !i. 0. (Da vie*.) 

unseverod ('im-y*v'6nl), a. Xot severed; not 
parted; not divided; inseparable. Shale. t Cor., 
in. 2. 42. 

unsew (limin'), i\ 1 . [< ME. unftcwcii t unsowen ; 

< nn-- 4- sf irl.j To rip. [Rare.] 

Chidyngi and reprochc . . . unnowen the 8( , me t ? of 
frtemMnp in numiics hertc. C/tauecr, Parson’s Talc, 
unsex (un-^oks'), v. t. [< a//-2 4* sex .] To de- 
prive of sex or of sexual characters; make other- 
wise than the sex commonly is; transform in 
re^peof fo sex; usually, with referonce to a 
woman, to deprive of the qualities of u woman; 
make masculine. 

Come, you spirits 

Thai t'-ml on mortal thoughts uwtex me here. 

Shale., Macbeth, I. f». 42. 
unshackle (un-shnk'l), r. 1 . To unfetter; 
loose from bonds ; set free from restraint. Ad- 
dison. 

unshaded ('un-sha'dod), a. 1. Not shaded; 
not overspread with shade or darkness. Sir 
IV. JJavenant, To the Queen. — 2. Not having 
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shades or gradations of light or color, as a 
picture. 

unshadowed (un-shad'dd), a. Not clouded; 
not (larkenod; hence, free from gloom: as, an 
unshadowed path ; unshadowed enjoyment. 

This is the ship of pearl, which, poets feign, 

Sails the unshadowed main. 

0. IF. Holmes, The Chambered Nautilus, 
unshakable (un-sha/ka-bl), a. Incapnblo of be- 
ing shaken. Also spelled un shareable. 
Unshttkeahle beliefs. II. Spencer , Study of Social., p. .117. 
unshakedt (un-shakt/), a. Not shaken; un- 
shaken; firm; steady. Shale., J. C., iii. 1. 70. 
unshaken (un-slnVkn), a. 1. Not shaken; not 
agitated. Shale. , Ilamlet, iii. 2. 201. — 2. Not 
moved in resolution ; firm ; steady. Shale., 
lien. VIII., iii. 2. 190. 

unshakenly (un-shfi'kn-li), adv. Ill an un- 
shaken manner; steadily; firmly, 
unshale (un-shal 7 ), >*. /. [< it n + shale' 1 . Cf. 

unshtll.'] To strip tho shale or husk from; un- 
shell; expose or disclose. [Rare.] 

I wil not tt inhale tho jest before it be ripe. 

Marxtun, The Fawnc, iv. 

unshaiued (un-shfund'), a. Not shamed; not 
ashamed; not abashed. Dn/d / //, Pal. and Arc., 
iii. 

unshamefaced (un-shfnn'fast), a. Same as up- 
slunnd'ast. Jlji . JUtlc. 

unshamefastt (un-shfun'fasf), a. [< ME. un- 
.<chanttfa'f, ouxchamcfc't, < AS. un secant first, not 
modes!, < un-, not, 4- srraniffcst , modest: sec 
shamefast .] Not shamefnst or modest ; im- 
modest. 

unshamefastlyf (un-slmm'fast-li), adv. [< ME. 
unschaniefasthf : < unshmnrfast 4- -b/-.] With- 
out shame; boldly. IVi/rlif, Prov. xxl. 29. 
unshamefastnesst (un-shain'fast-nos), u. Tho 
state of being unshamefast ; impudence. 

We hnuc aut wnnted flip Lent flshc to cate, and nbo 
>inuec jnow toconfi *5*>e . for the uu*e Is come to bucIio dis- 
solution and iin*hanirfa9tne*9e that the Kentlenicu hold it 
for nn estate mid ndmuiermcnt of honour to cate fle«h Jn 
Hut. (iucraia. Litters (tr. by Hollow cs, 1577), |». S5. 
unshape (un-shai» # ), r. t. To dcpiivc of sliajie; 
throw out of form or into disorder; confound ; 
derange. [Rale.] 

This deed vn*haj «im; quito. Shale., M. for M , iv. 4. 23. 

unshapen (nn-sliu'jm), a. Shapeless; mis- 
shajicn: doformed; ugly. 

Ttiou w [Id vnt-hnjwn antic. 

Muhlleti >i and Unit leu, Clmiigeling, iv. 3. 
unshapely (un-shap'Ii), a. Not shapely ; not 
well-formed ; ill-formed. 

MctaphjMes nand tnan> nn npparently-solid edifice, 
which (til into vn'hapiln juln at the tirst rude bla^t of 
criticism. </. I'Dle, Cosmic Philos., I. 20. 

unshared (un-shard'), a. Not shared; not par- 
taken or enjoyed in common: as, unshared bliss. 
Milton, P. L., ix. 8S0. 

unshavet (im-sbuv'), a. Unshaven. Surrcij, 
-'Eneid, iv. 

unshaven (un-slm'vn), a. Not shaven; un- 
t rimmed. 

unsheathe (un-sheTn'), r. I. irons. To draw 
from tho sheath or scabbard. Shale . ,3 Hen. VI., 
ii. 2. 1211 — To unsheathe the sword, figuratively, to 
make war. 

ii. nitrons. To eomo out from a sheath, 
unshed (un-shed'), a. 1. Not divided; im- 
parted, as the hair. Sprnsrr, F. Q. f IV. vii. 40. 
— 2. Not shod: not spilled: as, blood unshed. 
Milton, P. L., xii. 176. 

unshell (un-sbel'), r. /. To divest of tho shell ; 
take out of a shell ; hatch; hence, to give birth 
to; also, to release. 

Of him and none bat ldin . . . have I took, sent, or conic 
In the w iudof, that ever Yarmouth unshelled or iiigcmlred. 
Xashe, Lenten Slufie (Harl. Misr., vi. 157). (Davies.) 
Tliere [hehind a nailed nji chimney-hoard] I remained 
till half-past seven the next morning, when tho house- 
iimid's swecthe.ut, who was a earpenb r, umtUelled me. 

Dickens, Sketches, Watkins Tuttle, 
unshelve (mi-sOiflv'), I. t. To removo from, 
or ns from, a sliulf. 

unshent(im-shciit'),n. Not slient; not spoiled; 

not disgraced; unblamcd. /fro/v, Lamin, i. 
unsherifft (un-sher'if), v. I. To removo from 
or deprive of the ollleo of slierilf. l'ulhr, Wor- 
thies, Kent. 

unshiftable (un-sliif'ta-ld). «. Not sliiftn- 
hlc; shiftless; helpless. Hir. .S'. Ward, Ser- 
mons, p. G7. [Karo.] 

unshiftiness (mi-sliif'ti-iips), n. Tlie character 
of lieiiiK unshifty ; siiiftlessncss. II’. Mathews, 
Getting on in (lie World, 
unship (mi-ship'), v. t. 1. To take out of a ship 
or other water-craft : ns, to unship goods or pns- 


unsighted 

sengers. Ilali nut’s Voyages,!. 227. — 2. Tore- 
move from its place ; specifically ( naut .), to re- 
move from a place where it is fixed or fitted : as, 
to unship an oar: to unship capstan-bars; to 
unship the tiller. 

Unshipment (un-ship'ment), n. The aet of un- 
shipping, or the state of being unshipped; dis- 
placement. 

unshod (uu-shod'), a. [< ME. unschod; < as- 1 - 
+ shod.'] 1. Not wearing shoes; barefoot: 
noting a human being. Jcr. ii. 25. — ■2. Not hav- 
ing shoes, as a horse: noting a young liorso 
never shod, or one from which tho shoes have 
been taken or dropped. 

unshoe (un-sho'), i>. t. [Early mod. E. unshooe; 
< un-- + shoe.] To deprive of a shoe or shoes, 
ns a horse. Hci/wood, Royal King (Works, ed. 
Pearson, 1874, VI. 13). 

unshookt (un-shuk'),«. Not shaken; unshaken. 

1’opc, Prol. to Satires, 1. 88. 
unshorn (un-sliorn'), a. 1. Not shorn; not 
sheared; not clipped: as, unshorn locks; un- 
shorn velvet. Shah., Lover’s Complaint, 1. 94. 
— 2. Not shaven : as, unshorn lips. Longfellow, 
Skeleton in Armor. 

unshot (un-sliot'), a. 1. Not hit by shot. Wal- 
ler. — 2. Not shot; not discharged ; not fired. 

The Scot? fled from tlieir ordnnnce, lea\ ing them undid. 
Expedition into Scotland, 1544 (Arber’s Lug. Garner, i, 125). 

unshot (un-sliot'), r. t. To take or draw the shot 
or hall out of : as, to unshot a gun. 
unshout (un-shout'), v. 1. To recall or revoke 
(wlint is done by shouting). Shah., Cor., v. 5. 4. 
[Rare.] 

unshowered (un-shou'evd), a. Not watered or 
sprinkled by showers : as, unshowered grass. 
Milton, Nativity, 1. 213. 

unshown (un-shon'), a. Not shown; not ex- 
hibited. Slutl;., A. and C., iii. G. 52. 
unshrined (un-shrlnd'), a. Not deposited in a 
shrine. Southey. 

unshrinking (un-shring'king), a. Not shrink- 
ing; not withdrawing trom danger or toil ; not 
recoiling or hesitating through reluetanco or 
fear: as, unshrinking firmness. Shak., Mac- 
beth, v. K. 12. 

unshrinkingly (un-shring'king-li), adv. In nn 
unshrinking manner; firmly, 
unshriven (un-shriv'n), a. Not shriven. Clarke. 
unshroud (un-shroud'), v. t. To remove the 
shroud from; discover; uncover; unveil; dis- 
close. 1\ Flctchir, Purple Island, xii. 
unshrubbed (uu-shruhd'), a. Bare of shrubs; 
not set with shrubs. Shak., Tempest, iv. 1. 81. 
unshunnablet (mi-shun'a-bi), a. Incapable of 
being shunned ; inevitable. Shak., Othello, iii. 
3. 275. 

unshunned (un-shund'), a. Not shunned; not 
avoided; uuslmmmble. Slial;.. M. for JL, iii. 
2. G3. 

unshutt (un-shut'), r. t. [< ME. unschuttcu, un- 
srhetten; < un-- + shut.] To open. Chauctr, 
Merchant’s Tale, 1. 803. 

unshutter (un-shut'er), r. t. To take down or 
open tho shutters of. T. Hughes, Tom Brown 
at, Oxford, xvii. 

unshy (un-shi'), a. Not shy; familiar; confi- 
dent. Jliehardson, Clarissa Ilarlowe, II. 50. 
(Davies. ) 

unsickt (un-sik'), a. Not sick; well. Thclsieof 
Ladies, ], 1205. 

unsickert (un-sik Vr), a. [< ME. ttnsil.cr(= G. 
nnsirhor ) ; < un- 1 + sicker.] Not safe; not se- 
cure. 

unsickernesst (un-sik'er-ncs), n. [< ME. tin- 
sikcrncs; < unsickcr + -ness.] The stato of be- 
ing insecure. 

unsifted (un-sif'tcd),o. 1. Not sifted; not sep- 
arated by a sieve. May, tv. of Virgil. — 2. Not 
critically examined ; untried. Shak., Hamlet, 
i. 3. 102. 

unsiglitt (un-sit'), a. [Oontr. of unsighted.] Not 
seen — Unslglit, unseen, without Inspection or exami- 
nation : thus, to liny anything unsitihl , un rni is to buy it 
without seeing it: now - often nbhiovtutcd to sioiit unseen. 
[ColIoq.J 

For to subscribe unxifjht, unseen 
T' an unknown church's discipline. 

S. Butler, Iludibrns, I. ii. 037. 
There was n great confluence of chapmen, that resorted 
from every put, with a design to purchase, which they 
were to do unwjht, unseen. Addison, Spectator, Is'o. 511. 

unsightable (un-sUta-bl), o. [ME., < unA 4 - 
sii/ht 4- -fihlr.] Invisible. lV/icUf. 
unsighted (un-si'teil), a. 1. Not seen; invis- 
ible: ns, nn inmtihhd vessel. Sucklim /. — 2. 
Not funiMii'.! with u sight or sights: as, nn 
unsiffhted gun. 



unsightliness 

unsightliness (un-sit'li-nes), ». The state of 
being unsightly; disagveeableness to the sight ; 
deformity ; ugliness. Wiseman, Surgery. 

unsightly (un-sit'li). a. Disagreeable to the 
eye; ugly; deformed; repulsive. Shat:., Lear, 
ii. 4. 159. 

unsignificant (un-sig-nif'i-kant), «. Having 
no significance or signification. 

An empty, formal, unsignificant name. 

Hammond, Works, . 514. 

unsignificantlyt (un-sig-nif'i-kant-li), ado. 
Without significance. 

The temple of Janus, with his two controversal faces, 
might now not t insignificantly be set open. 

Milton, Areopagitica. 

unsimple (un-sim'pl), a. Not simple, in any 
sense. 

Such profusion of unsimplc words. J. Baillie. 

unsimplicity (un-sim-plis'i-ti), n. Lack of sim- 

T tw : TT« 


6646 unsought 

Unionism hitherto lias been presented to the unskilled unsociality (un-so-shi-al'i-ti), )i. Tho state of 
in far too costly and elaborate a form. being unsocial; unsociability. TT. Haditt, in 

Nineteenth Century, XXVI. p ersona l Traits of Brit. Authors (Wordsworth), 

p. 181. 

unsocket (un-sok'et), r. t. To take from a 
socket. 

unsoftt (un-soft'), a. [ME. tmsoftc, < AS. vn- 
softc, bard, severe, < un-, not, + stifle, soft, 
mild : see un- 1 and soft .] Hard ; harsh. 

Thilke brnstles of ids herd unsofte. 

Chaucer , Merchant's Talc, 1. 5S0. 

unsoftt (un-soft'), adr. Not with softness ; not 
softly. Sjtcnscr, Sbep. Cal., July. 

Unskilled labor, requiring only brawny muscle, cannot unsolder (un-sod'er), V. t. To separate, as 
equitably claim the wanes of skilled labor, which taxes w ] ia t is -joined by solder; disunite; dissolve; 
the brain, and requires the drill of a long apprenticeship. , ’ Tmnnierm Pnssin" of Arthur 

it. D. Hitchcock, Add. on the 4Sth Anniversary, Union meak up. jcnnysoti, .fussing or Aiiuui 

[Theol. Seminary, unsoldieredt (un-sol jerd), a. Not having the 
qualities of a soldier; not having the quali- 


2. Destitute of practical knowledge ; unac- 
quainted; unfamiliar: as, unskilled in chemis- 
try. — 3. Produced without skill or dexterity; 
showing no evidence of skill in production. 

If their unskilled verses were preserved at ail, they 
must have been preserved by those who repeated them 
from memory. G. Ticknor, Span. Lit., I. 107. 

Unskilled labor, labor that does not exhibit or does not 
require special skill or training : usually confined to the 
simpler forms of manual labor, as the labor of hod-car- 
riers, etc. 


unslain (un-slan'), a. [< ME. unslaine, un- • — - „ , . 

slagen; < un- 1 + slain 1 .] Not slain. Wars of fications or appearance of trained soldiers. 

„ „ x Alrrnndpr E T SW 2475 Fletcher, Loyal Subject, 1 . 2. 

plicity ; artfulness. Kingsley, Westward Ho, vi. unslaked (x \ n : s ifl kt '), „ [< me'. *mtslaked, also unsolemn (uii-sol'em), a [< ME. misolcminie; 

deprive of sinful < „,,.l + dated, m of slake 1 .] Not < '"'- 1 + Not solemn . «) Not . sacred, 

serious, or grave. (b) Not accompanied bj the due ecu.- 


unsint (un-sin'), v. t. To 
character or quality. Fcltliam, Bosolves, 1 . 89. 
unsincere (un-sin-ser'), a. If. Not genuine; 
adulterated. Boyle. — 2. Mixed; alloyed, as a 
feeling. Dnjilen, Annus Mirabilis, st. 209. — 3. 
Insincere. Shenstonc. 

unsincereness (un-sin-ser'nes), n. Insincerity. 
[Bare.] 

unsincerityt (un-sin-ser'i-ti), ii. Want of gen- 
uineness ; adulteration. " Boyle, Works, I. 350. 
unsinew (un-sin'u), v. t. To deprive of strength, 
might, firmness, vigor, or energy. Shall., Ham- 
let, iv. 7. 10. [Bare.] 

unsing (un-sing'), v. 1. To recant, recall, or re- 
tract (what lias been sung). Defoe. True-Born 
~ [Bare.] 


nnslcklccd; < mi- 1 + slaked, pp. of slake 1 . 2 
■ slaked, in any sense. 

Unslekked iym, chalk, and gleyre of an ey. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale, 1. 253. 

unsleeping (un-sle'ping), «. Not sleeping; ever 
wakeful. 

The unsleeping eyes of God. Milton, r. L., v. 047. 
unsleptt (un-slept'), «. Having been without 
sleep. 

Pale as man longe unslept. The Isle of Ladies, 1. 1S30. 
unsling (un-sling'), V. t. To remove from a 
position in which it lias been slung; specifically 
(limit.), to take offthe slings of, as a yard, a cask, 
etc. ; release from slings. 


Englishman, ii. (Davies.) [Kare.J unslipping (un-slip'ing), a. Not slipping; not 

unsingled (un-sing gld), a. Not singled; not liable ^ 0 slip . A . and C., ii. 2. 129. 


monies or forms; not regular or formal; legally informal : 
as. an unsolemn testament. Aylijfe, Parergon, p. 525. (ct) 
Uncelebrated ; unknown to fame. 

The renon nis lieytlicr over-old lie unsolcmpne. 

Chaucer, Boethius, i. prose 3. 

unsolemnize (un-sol'em-niz), v. t. [< unsolemn 
+ -fee.] To divest of solemnity ; render un- 
solemn. 

unsolicited (un-so-lis'i-ted), a. Not solicited. 

(a) Not applied to or* petitioned. 

Not a god left unsolicited. Shak., Tit. And., iv. 3. GO. 

(b) Not asked for; not requested: as, unsolicited inter- 
ference. Lord Halifax. 

unsolicitous (un-so-lis'i-tus), a. Not solicitous, 
(a) Not deeply concerned or anxious. A. 

Not marked or occupied by care, anxiety, 01 


separated. Dnjilen, iEneid, iv. [Bare.] 
unsinning (un-sin'ing), a. Not sinning; com- 
mitting no sin; impeccable; untainted with 
sin; as, mishitting obedience. Jer. Taylor, 
Works (ed. 1835), II. 20. 

unsister (un-sis'ter), t>. f. To deprive of a sister ; 


or solicitude ; 

. ns, unsolicitous hours*. Johnson. 

unsluice (un-slos'), v. t. To open the sluice unsolid (un-sol'id), a. Not solid, (a) Not having 
of; open; letflow. Drydctt, tr. of Ovid’s Meta- the properties of a solid ; liquid or gaseous. Locke, Human 
morph, viii. Understanding, ii. 4. (6) Not sound, substantial, or firm ; 

unslumbering (un-slum'bfer-ing), a. Never “'"^VditWu'nsS lid'TtDn The character or 
o^siumherin^; Mways^watching or unsolid!^ 


- x . vigilant. K. A. Rev., CXXVL' 275. 

separate, as sisters. Tennyson, Queen Mary, 1 . 1. uns i um b rous (mi-slum'brus), a. Not slum- 


[Bare.] 

unsistered (un-sis'terd), a. Sisterless; having 
no sister. O. IT. Holmes, Professor, p. 286. 
[Bare.] 

unsisterliness (un-sis'tCr-li-nes), n. The char- 
acter or state of being unsisterly. 

unsisterly (un-sis'tCr-li), a. Not like a sister ; 
unbecoming a sister. Richardson, Clarissa Har- 
lowe, VII. 412. 

unsittingt (un-sit'ing), a. [ME., < tin- 1 + sit- 
ting .] Unbecoming; improper. Chaucer, Troi- 
lus, ii. 307. 

unsizable (un-sl'za-bl), a. Not of the proper 
size, magnitude, or hulk. Tatler. 

unsized (un-sizd'), a. Not sized or stiffened; 
as, unsized camlet. Congreve, Way of the 
World, iv. 

[< ME. unskilful; < 


unskilful (un-skil'ful), a. _ . 

un- 1 + skilful.] 1. Not skilful; wanting, or not 11T1RTlaT i (un-sniirl'), t>. t. 
evincing, the knowledge and dexterity which unsneck (un-snek'), r. t. 
are acquired by observation, use, and experi- latch 01 . bolt of (a door), 
ence ; bungling : said of persons or their acts. 


brous; not inviting or causing sleep. Keats, 
Eudymion, i. [Bare.] 

unslyt, a. [< ME, mislcig, unslcic, unslcgli (= 
Icel. uslocgr); < mi- 1 + sly.] Not sly. Wyclif, 
Prov. xxiii. 28. 

unsmirched (un-smercht'), a. Not stained; 
not soiled or blacked; clean: as, an unsmirchcd 
character. Shak., Hamlet, iv. 5. 119. 
unsinooth (uu-smoTH'), a. Not smooth; not 
even ; rough. Beau, and FI., Thierry and Theo- 
doret, iii. 3. 

unsmote (un-smot'), a. Not smitten. Byron, 
Destruction of Sennacherib. [Bare.] 
unsmotherable (un-smuTn'er-a-hl), a. Inca- 
pable of being smotiiered, suppressed, or re- 
strained. Dickens, Pickwick, xxviii. 
unsnare (un-snar'), v. t. To release from a 
snare. 

To disentangle. 

To draw the sneck, 


Scorner and unskilful to hem that skil sliewede. 

In alle nialiere maners. Piers Plowman (C), viL 26. 

2f. Destitute of discernment; ignorant. 

Though it make the unskilful laugh. 

Shak., Hamlet, iii. 2. 29. 

3t. Unreasonable. 

I may not endure that thou dwelle 
In so unskilful an opynyon 
That of thy wo is no curacion. 

Chaucer , Troilus, i. 790. 

unskilfully (un-skil'ftd-i), adv. [< ME. un- 
skilfully; < unskilful + -ly 2 .] 1. In an unskil- 

ful manner; without skill. — 2t. Indiscreetly. 

Qwo-so he rebel or vn-buxum ageyns ye aldirman, in 
tima of drynck or of morwespeche, v nskylfullechc, he xnl 
paye to ye lylit iiij. Ii. of wax. 

English Gilds (E. E. T. S.), p. 55. 


Tip-toe she tripped it o’er the floor; 

She drew the bar, unsneckcd the door. 

Jamieson's Popular Ballads. 

unsoaped (un-sopt'), a. Not soaped ; unwashed. 
[Bare.] 

The unsoaped of Ipswich brought up the rear. 

Dickens, Pickwick, xxiv. 


lantic, LNin. 655. 

unsolved (un-sol vd'), a. Not solved, explained, 
or cleared up : as, an unsolved riddle. Dryden, 
Virgil, Ded. 

unsonsy, unsoncy (un-son'si), a. 1. Not 
sonsy; not buxom, plump, or good-looking. 
[Scotch.] — 2. Bringing or boding ill luck ; un- 
lucky; ill-omened; unpropitious. [Prov. Eng. 
and Scotch.] 

Also spelled misonsie, unsoncic. 

unsoott, a. An obsolete variant of tmsweet. 

Anil cast liem out as rotten and unsoote. 

Spenser, Shep. Cal., December. 

unsophisticate (un-so-fis'ti-kftt), a. Unsophis- 
ticated. 

Nature, unsophisticatc by mail, 

Starts not aside from her Creator’s plan. 

Coicper , Conversation, 1. 451. 

unsophisticated (un-so-fis'ti-ka-ted), a. Not 
sophisticated; not corrupted, adulterated, or 
perverted by art; unmixed; pure; genuine; 
not artificial ; simple ; artless. 

It is the only place in England where these stuffs are 
made unsophisticated. Evelyn, Diary, July 8, 1050. 

Sidney had the good sense to feel that it was unsophis- 
ticated sentiment rather than rusticity of phrase that be- 
fitted such themes. 

Loiccll, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 135. 

unsophisticatedness (un-so-fis'ti-ka-ted-nes), 
The character or state of being unsophisti- 


n. 

There was a wild-haired unsoaped boy. cated: genuineness; artlessness. 

O. IT. Holmes, Old Vol. of Life, p. 59. qnsophistication (un-so-fis-ti-ka'sllOTl), n. Sim- 
unsociability (un-so-sbia-bil'i-ti), ii. The state plicity; artlessness; unsophisticatedness. 
of being unsociable ; unsoeiableness. unsorrowed (un-sor'od) " hw c,™ 


a. Not sorrowed, 


Not sociable, in 


grieved, or mourned (for); not lamented or re- 
gretted: sometimes followed by for. 
Transgressions . . . unsorrotced for and repented of. 

Hooker , Eccles. l’olity, v. 72. 


3f. Unreasonably; unwisely. Chaucer, Boe- 
thius, i. prose 4; Shak., M. for M., iii. 2. 156. 
unskiifulness (un-skil'ful-nes), n. The char- 
acter of being unskilful. Jer. Taylor. 
unskillt (un-skil'), n. [< ME. misled, mtskile 
(= Icel. uskil)', < un- 1 + skill .] 1. Lack of dis- , _ - 

eernment or discretion ; indiscretion. Genesis unsocial (uu-so'shal), n. Not social ; not auapt- 


unsociable (un-so'skia-bl), a. 
any sense. 

Whom, when Time hath made unsociable to others, we 
become a burden to ourselves. 

Raleigh (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 139). 

Such a behaviour deters men from a religious life, by 

representing it as an unsociable state, that exti ^\ s s 1 ( J ? e i s unsorted (uu-SoU ted), a. 1. Not sorted; not 

arranged or pnt in order; not assorted or 


Die, like a fool, unsorrotced. 

Fletcher, Monsieur Thomas. 


all joy. Addison. 

unsoeiableness (un-so'sbia-bl-nes), n. The 
state or character of .being ’’unsociable ; unso- 
ciability. 


ciabinty. _ . T ■ , unsought (un-slit'), a. | 

unsociably (un-so'shia-bli), adv. In an unsocial + soitalit.'] Not sought, 
manner; with reserve. Sir R. IJEstraiigc. sought after. 


classified. Watts, On the Mind, xix.— 2t. Ill- 
sorted; ill-chosen. Shak., 1 Hen. IV., ii. 3. 13. 

[< ME. unsouht; < tin- 1 
(a) Not searched for ; not 


and Exodus, 1. 3500. — 2. Unskilfulness. Syl- 
vester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., Eden. 
(Davies.) 

unskilled (un-skild'), a. 1. Lacking skill ; des- 
titute of or not characterized by special skill or 
trained dexterity. 


ed to society; not. tending to sociability; re- 
served; unsociable. Shenstonc. 
unsocialism (un-so'slial-izm), ii. [< unsocial + 
-ism.] Tho state of being unsocial; reserve; 
unsociability. Congregationalist, Jan. 27, 1887. 
[Bare.] 


Hopeless to find, yet loath to leave unsought. 

Shak., C. of E., i. 1. 13G. 
My friends have come to me unsought. The great God 
gave’ them to me. Emerson, Friendship. 

(b) Unasked for; unsolicited. 

Love sought is good, hut given unsought is better. 

Shak., T. N., iii. 1. 1G8. 



unsoul 

jmsoulf (un-sol'), f. f. To deprive of mind, soul, 
’or understanding; deprive of spirit. 

Your sad appearance, should they thus behold you, 
Would halt tmaotrt^four arrny^ 


Chapman, Revenge for Honour, i. 2* 
Thus bodies walk umouVd ! Ford, Love's Sacrlllcc, L 2. 
unsound (un-sound'), a. [< ME. ««soirnd.] Not 
sound, (a) Not healthy; diseased; morbid; corrupt! 
rotten ; decayed : as, an impound liody or mind : towerin'! 
teeth; unsound timber; unsound fruit. ( 6 ) Not solid, 
firm, strong, compact, or the like; not whole or entire; 
as, tmfomid icc. (c) Not founded on truth or correct prin- 
ciples ; ill-founded; not valid; incorrect; erroneous 
wrong; not orthodox: as, unsound rca«onlns or anru- 
menta; unround doctrine or opinions, (d) >ut sincere; 
not genuine or true; faithless; deceitful. Spen*er t I . Q., 

V. ii. 3G. (<*t) Not safe; injured. 

Than assembles fullc sonc serene §forc knyghtes. 

In aightc to thaire sounyne. that was wwmrm!* Icve-Je. 

Jforf* Arthur? (E. R. T. ?.). L 42?D. 
nf un sound mind, Insane. =Syn. defective. Imperfect, 
Impaired, Intlrm. . . 

unsoundable (un-sonn da-bl). «. Not souim- 
ublo; deep; profound; unfathomable. Leigh- 
Ion , Com. on 1 Pet. ii, * 

unsotindlyt (un-«oiindTi), adt\ In an unsound 
xrmnner. 

Discipline uMoundly taught , _ c 

Honker, F.ccles. Polity, PrcL, § S. 

unsoundness (un-sound'nes), n. The «tnte or 
character of being: unsound, in nnv 
The uMouwln'ts of his own judgment. 

Milton, Atis. b> Eikon Haul ike, 5 

unspar (uu-spUr'), r. U [< ME. unfptrrat. ««- 
spent 1 / K. 1 + fpar*J] To withdraw or remove 

the spurs or bars of; unbolt; unfasten; open. 
Lokc If the gate lie untjxred. Horn, of the lie**, 1. 

Forty yeomen tall . . . 

Tlie lofty palisade unsi-arred. 

And let the drawbridge fall. ... 

Src't, Mannton, L 4. 

un spared (un-spard'), a. 1. Not spared: not 
saved for future use; not treated with tinljl* 
nes*:; not saved from destruction, nun, death, 
or the like. Milton, P. L., x. 600.— 2f. Indi- 
petiFable; not to be spared. 

No nhvslclan then cures of himself, no more than the 
hand feeds tlie mouth. The meat doth the one, tlu well- 
cine doth the other; though the physlelnu and the hand 
be vnrpareil Instruments to their Federal JWJP 0 * 1 *- 

/.Vr. T. Adam, U orks, 1. 3-1. 

uusparelyt (tm-sparTi), adr. [< ME. mvnutrety, 
unspa rliche (= led. fixpttrliga); < «»-* + spare- 
ly.) Not sparely; unsparingly. 

Chcfly tliay taken 

Spycez, that rjurparelu men speded hotn to Iwyng, 

A the wynnc-lych wync ther-with vche tyme. 

Sir Coirayne and the Green Knight (I- R. T. h.), L Did. 

unsparing (un-spiir'ing), a. 1. Not sparing; 
liberal; profuse; abundant: ns, the unsparing 
use of money. 

Heaps with tmejxinno hand. JfilOm, V. L., v. SU. 
2. Not merciful; unmerciful: as. unsparinn 
publicity. 

Tlie untjtnrinj sword of justice. . 

Milton, Eikonoklastcs, ITcf. 

unsparingly (un-spar'ing-li), ode. In an un- 
sparing maimer; profusely; also, mercilessly. 

Tlie Urch rod had to be unsjutringly applied .before ho 
could be Induced to enter the school-room. 

The Atlantic, IA.VI. 4sl. 

unsparingness (un-spar'ing-nes), n. The char- 
acter or state of being unsparing, 
unspatial (un-spii'shnl), a. Not spatial; not 
occupying space; haring no extension. Also 

unspatiality (iin-spa-slii-al'i-ti), n. The char- 
acter of being unspatial. Also unspaciality . 
unspeak (un-spuk'), r. t. To recant; retract, 
as what has been spoken ; unsay. Shat:., Mac- 
beth, iv. 3. 123. 

unspeakable (un-spu'kn-bl), a. 1. Incapable 
of being spoken or uttered; unutterable; met- 
f able ; inexpressible. 

Joy unshakable and full of glory. 1 Pet- 1- 8 . 

Tlie day unspeakable draws nigh, 

When bathed in unknown flame all things shall lie. 

11'iHidwi Morris, Earthly Faradise, I. 21<. 

2. Extreme; extremely bad : as, an unspeakable 
fool; an unspeakable play. [Colloq.l 
unspeakably (un-spu'kn-bli), tide. In a man- 
ncr or degree that cannot ho expressed ; incx* 
pressibly ; unutterably. Hooker, Eccles. Dol- 
by v. f>4r. 

unspeaking (un-spe'king), n. Without the 
power or gift of speech or utterance, oiiai.., 
Cymbeline, v. 5. 178. ._ , . 

unspecified (un-spes'i-fid), a. Not specified, 
not specifically mentioned. SirT. Brownc,vxug. 
Err., vii. 1. 
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unspedt (un-sped'), a. Not performed ; not des- 
patched. Garth, tr. of Ovid's Metamorph., xiv. 
unspeedt, n. [ME, Unspcd, < AS. unsped, un- 
success, misfortune, poverty, < ««-, not, + S P&J* 
success, prosperity: see tin- 1 and speed."] Ill 
success; lack of prosperity, 
unspeedfult (uu-sped'ful), a. [< ME. unspedful ; 
< u«A + speedful.] Unsuccessful; ineffcctivo. 

Fre\ crcs that nc monen ne ben vntpedful nc \vithoutc 
effect. Chauc?r, Doethin*, v. pr»«e C. 


unspeedy (un-spe'di). a. Not speedy; slow. 
Sandy*, Travailes (1632), p. 92. 
unspell (uu-sppl'), r. t. To release from the 
power of a spell or enchantment ; disenchant. 
Dry dm. 

unspent (un-«=p*‘ntM,o. 1. N<‘* nt: as, money 
vn<nmt; not it-c«l or wa-’-'d ; :i-. v.aler in 
a cistern uv<p(nt . — 2. No*. • \bau«*tod : as, 
strength or force un-pent.— 3. N«»* having lost 
its fove«* of motion: a^, an wf ball, 
unsphere (un-^irr'), r. /. To remove from a 
sphere. 

To «».*; her* the *txr» Ska’.., W T., i. 2. 48. 

unspied (Uiw-pid'), «. 1 . Not spi*-»l or narrowly 
searched ; not e\pW> ,1. Milton, I*. L., iv. o-J. 

>; ot or M‘on ; not discovered. 

unspike (un-*'pik'). i. '• To remove a spike 
from, us from the xent of a fannon. 
unspilled, unspilt (mi.^pild', -spilt'), a. It. 
Not siioiled: not marred. Tuwr, Septembers 
Iluvb.mdrv.— 2. Not spilled; not shed: as, 
bleed unmilt. lhuUnw. CooperV IIUl. 
unspin (un-spin'), r. t. To undo, as something 
that lias been spun. 

Oh, rnifll fate* ! the which so soone 
II h utall thnd un*i*nnr. 

Quoted in IltUndi'd* Chron. (Hist. Scot.). 

unspiritt (nu-^nir'it), r. t. To depress in spir- 
its; dispirit; <1 Mi cart on. X 
unspiritual (mi-spir'i-ift-nl), a. Not spiritual ; 
carnal : worWlv. -h r. Tnylor, Sermons, II. 1. 
= Syn. Foe irorhihr. .mi 

unspiritualize (un-spir l-tu-al-iz). r. t. To de- 
prive of spirituality. South , Sermons, \ I. ~u— 
unsplritualiy (un-ppir'i-tn-nl-i), " (,r - 1,1 nn 

imspiritual manner; without spirituality, 
nnspleened (tm-splend'), a. Devoid of spleen. 

Vouchsafe one vinpleen’d chhllne to my riot. 

Font, Lady a Trial, !L 4. 

unspoll (un-spoil'), t\ /- To undo or destroy 
the efTect of spoiling or over-mdulgenco m; 
euro of being (-polled or over-indulged. ptare.J 
"I am qtdte Milled, I bclicTc," sold nclcn; “you must 
mujHfl me, r.slher." Liljcmrth, Helen, xllll. 

unspoiled (mi-spoild’), a. 1. Not soiled; not 
corrupted ; not ruined ; not having lost its natu- 
ralness and simplicity: ns, an unspoiled charac- 
ter. 

Dathurstl yet by wealth. 

Poj^, Moral EssayB, 111. 22G. 

2. Not despoiled or plundered; not pillaged. 
Drudcn , JEneid, x. , t , 

unspoken (un-spG'kn), a. Not spoken or ut- 
tered ; hence, unconfessed. 

What to speak, . . . what to leave unsj^len. Bacon. 


unsteadfast 

unsquire (un-skwlr'), v. t. [< «n- 2 + squire*.] 
To divest of the title or privileges of an esquire ; 
degrade from the rank of squire. Swift, Letters 
to the King-at-arms. [Bare.] 
unstability (un-sta-bil'i-ti), ji. Instability. 
[Rare.] 

The un<tabiUhj of such an association is, however, be- 
ginning: to lie understood. Science, YIII. 401. 

unstable 1 (nn-uta'bl), r. t. [< ««•» + 

To make no longer a stable or filthy abode. 
[Rare.] 

Our hearts be unstabled of these bestial lusts. 

Rev. T. Adams, Works, 1. 320. 

unstable 2 (un-sta'bl), n. [ME. unstable; < mb- 1 
+ stable-.] 1. Not stable; not fixed. 

It Is true of a social aegregate, as of every other aggre- 
gate. that the state of homogeneity Is an tmrtaWe state , 
and that, where there is already some heterogeneity, the 

tendency is towards greater heterogeneity. 

U. Spencer, Prln. of Soclol., § 454. 
2. Not steady; inconstant; irresolute; -waver- 
ing* 

Unstable as water, thou slialt not excel [have the excel- 
lency, It. V.]. G'u. xltx. 4. 


Unstable equilibrium. See equilibrium, I. 
unstablea (un-stn'bld), a. Not put up in a 
stable. 


These black weeds hare sprung np out ol a hurled 
heart, to make manifest an nnipolrn crime 

[laid home. Scarlet Letter, p. ICO. 

unspontaneous (uu-spon-tu'ne-us), a. Not 
spontaneous; not voluntary; forced; nrtiD- 
cials as, unsponlanrnus buigbter. Cotrpcr, Odys- 

unsportful (un-sport'ful), n. Not sportful, cay, 
or merry; sad; uneheerful; melancholy. C ar- 
hjle, French Itov., II. iv. 4. , 

unspotted (un-spot 'cd), a. 1. Not spotted or 
stained; free from spots. Emerson, Mise., 
n. 41.— 2. Freo from moral stain; untainted 
with guilt; immaculate. Jns. i. 27. 3. Freo 

from ceremonial uneiennness. 

By the sacrifice of an unrolled lamhe. ^ ^ ^ 

4. Unblemished; faultless; pure; perfect. 

C.xsar's Commentaries, . . . wherein Is scene tlio tin- 
epotted proprictic of the Latin tongue. > 

J Ascham, Scholcmaster, p. 2C3. (Latham.) 

unspottedness (un-spot'ed-nes), n. The state 
of oeiug unspotted, rdtham, Resolves, 11 . 3. 
unsquared (un-shward'), n. 1. Not rondo 
squnro: as, unsqnarcrl timher. — 2. Not prop- 
erly formed or proportioned; irregular. 

When he speaks, 

Tis like a chime a-mending ; With terms unjmin red. 

Shak T. and c., l o. ioj. 

I should fcare my form. 

Lest ought I offer'd were muquard or "'an>'d. 

. Jfnrstou.W hat yon Will, Iud. 


Behold the branchless tree, the sinstoMsd Itoslnnllte l 
Charlotte Bronte, Villette, xxxix. 

unstableness (un-stfi'bl-nes), n. Instability. 

Sir M. Hale, On Eccles. xii. 1. 
unstack (nn-stak'), r. f. To remove from a 

stack; undo from a stacked position: as, tot/n- 

stad; liny; to unstuck guns, 
nnstaid (un-stad'J, a. Not staid or steady; 
not settled in judgment; volatile; fickle: ns, 
Mislaid youth. Xashc, Pierce Penilesse, p. 5,. 
nnstaidness (un-stfid'nes), a. 1. The state 
or character of being tmstaid.— 2t. Uncertain 
or motion ; unsteadiness. 

A kind of shaking towfaiifn'M over all his body. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, i. 

unstained (un-stand'), a. 1. Not stained; not 
dved.— 2. Not polluted; not tarnished; not 
dishonored: ns, nn unstained character; un- 
stained I'eligion. Hooker, Eccles. Polity-, v. 1. 
unstamped (un-stampt'), a. Not stamped or 
impressed; not having a stamp impressed or 
affixed: ns, an unstamped deed, receipt, or lotter. 

unstanch, unstauncn(un-stfi.noh',-stilnch), n. 

Not stanch; not strong and tight. Hakluyts 
rouages, 1. 463. . , 

unstanchahle, unstaunchable (nn-stan cha- 
bl, -stiin' eha-ul), o. [ME. unstaunchable; < 
un - 1 + stanch* + -able.] If. Inexhaustible; 
illimitable. 

Eternite that la unstaunchable anil infynyt. w 

Chauecr, Boethius, il. prose 

2. Not capable of being stanched, as a bleed- 
ing wound. . , . . , 

unstanched, unstaunched (un - stimcht , 
-stilncht'), a. [< ME. unstaunched; < «n- x + 
stanched, staunched.] 1, Not stanched; not 
stopped, as blood.— 2. Unsatisfied; unsated. 
Kychesse may nat rcstreyne avarice umtauruihed. 

J Chaucer, Boetlnus, ii. prose C. 

Stifle the villain who9e tffwtanc/icd thirst 
York and young Rutland could not satisfy. 

Shak., 3 Hen. VI., ii. G. S3. 

3. Not mado stanch or tight. 

The elements . . . came pouring from urnfaneftea 
roofs. //. Brooke, Fool of Quality, I. 378. (Dames.) 

unstarch (uu-stiirch'), v. t. To take tho s larch 
or Btiffening from ; hence, to free from stiffness, 
reserve, formality, pride, haughtiness, or the 

like ; relax. „ f , 

One that weighs 

nts breath betw-een his teeth, ami dares not smile 
Beyond a point, for fear t 1 tuwfarcA his look. 

B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, ill. 2. 

unstate (un-stut'), v. t. 1. To deprive of state 
or dignity. Shak., Lear, 1 . 2. 108. — 2. To de- 
prive of statehood ; cause to cease to be a state. 
X. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 23. 
unstatutable (un-stat'u-ta-bl), a. Contrary to 
statute; not warranted by statute, bwijt, un 
the Power of the Bishops, 
unstatutably (un-stat'u-ta-bli), adv. In an 
unstatutable manner; without warrant oi 
statute. Encyc. Brit., V. 228. 
unsteadfast, unstedfast (un-sted fast), a. K 
ME. unstedfast, vnstedefast ; < im-* + steadfast.] 

1. Notsteadfast; not firmly fixed or established. 

A f ooles displeasure to a wyse man is found profy table; 
For his good w,.l is (E . E . T . s . % p . 05 . 

2. Not fii-mlv sdhering to L propose ; incon- 
stant; irresolute.— 3. lusectire; unsafe. Shak., 
1 Hen. IV., i. 3. 193. 
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unsteadfastly, unstedfastly (un-stcd'fast-li), 
ade. In an imstendfast nmmtr; unsteadily, 
tmsteadfastness, unstedfastness (nn-sted'- 
fiist-nes), n. [< JIE. unstcdefasliiessc ; < itu- 
stcmlfast + -»ras.] The state or character of 
being unsteadfnst; inconstancy; tickleness. 
lip. Unit, An Humble Remonstrance, 
unsteadily (un-sted'i-li), otic. In an unsteady 
manner; without steadiness. 

U nsteadily they rove, 

And, never fix’d, are Fugitives in Lo\e. 

Congreve, tr. of Ovid’s Art of Love. 

unsteadiness (un-sted'i-nes), n. The state or 
character of being unsteady, 
unsteady (un-sted'i), a. Not steady, (a) Not 
firmly established or settled. (&) > ot firm ; shaking ; stag- 
gering; reeling; wavering; trembling; fluctuating: as 
an undeadv hand ; an unsteady flame, (c) Not constant 
in mind or purpose; fickle; changeable; unstable; un- 
settled; wavering: as, an unsteady mind, (d) Not icgu- 
lar, constant, or uniform; \arying in force, direction, 
etc.: as, unsteady winds, (•*) Irregular in habits; dissi- 
pated. 

unsteady (un-sted'i), r. t. [< unsteady, <?.] To 
make unsteady; cause to bo fluctuating. The 
Engineer, LXX. 306. 

unsteel (un-stel'), r. t. To make unlike steel; 
disarm ; soften. Pichardson, Clarissa linrlowe, 
V. 310. (Danes,) [Rare.] 
unstep tun-step'), v, t. To remove, as a mast, 
from its place. 

unstercorated (un-ster'ko-rfi-tcdb a. Not 
stercorated or manured. Scott, Pirate, iv. 
unstick (un-stik'>, r. t. To free, ns one thing 
stuck to another; loose. Piehardson, Clarissa 
linrlowe, VII. 380. (Danes ) 
unsting (un-sting' i, r. t. TodKnnnof n Ming; 
deprive of the power of giving ucute pain. South. 
[Rare.] 

unstitch om-stich'), r. t. To undo by picking 
out stitches; rin. 

unstock (un-stok').r. t. 1. To deprive of stock. 
— 2. To remove irom tin* stock, ns the barrel 
of u gun. — 3f. To iemo\e from the stocks us 
a ship; launch. 

The rponns fast 

l\ll tn tin ir wtnk, from tin slioic !•» mi.*'* <4 
High nggid ship'. .si irrro, .Km id, P. 

UUStockinged tun-stok'ingd k o. Not wearing 
storking". Sco't, Kenilworth, mi. [Rate.) 
unstooping iiin-Mo'pingk a. Not stooping; 
not bending; not Welding. 
fu'ti'i ;<»»!■; flrnim .s/.ut., Itnli. II., i. I. 121. 

unstop ( un-stop ' \ t. t. 1. To unsfoppei.— 
2. To free from any ohstruelion ; open. Na. 
\\\v. f>. — 3. To draw or pull out the stops of 
(uu organ). Broil mug. Muster Ungues of S;i\r- 
tlotha. 

unstopper iun-MopVrh r. t. To open, as a 
bottle. b\ taking out the Stopper, 
unstopple ( uii-stiip'l i, i . (. To remove a stopple 
from. 

unstowed (iUi-MimI'), n. Not stowed. («> \««t m.mi- 
pnitlv placid iTHrringid a«, nn-kurnl i argn or i.vbk «. 
(6) V>t IIlKd b) cl* ♦"t parking, .il-* •, t mplb d uf go jds «•» 
cargo. 

Wheiilhev found mv Imbl «n«*»»r'i I, tiu> went nil hand* 
to idnHjhiu and begging. 

Suit'll' (t, liudirt k Kilidiiin \U. (Dtnr») 

uns train tun-strati'), c. t. To relieve from a 
strain: relax: loose. />. Jonsun, Lo\c Freed 
from Kollv. 

unstrained (un-str.itid' >, «. 1. Not strained; 

not purified by straining: as, inistnnm <1 ml. — 
2. Not siibjeeted to a strain. — 3. Easy ; not 
forced ; natural. 

unstrangef i un-st ranj'j, a. [MR. unstrangr; 
< i/zi-t 4- stnnuff.) Not strange; well known. 
Chinn i r. Astrolabe, n, 17. 
unstratified t un-st rat 'i-fid ), a. 1. In lot., not 
stratified; not arranged m clearly definable 
layers or strata: applied to the thalli of certain 
lichens. — 2. lu grot., not stratified. —Unstrati- 
fied rocks, n»t w I ii< li have not been deported from wa- 
ter , m i”iu' ii>< ks. int k-t which h.oe been binned bj the 
action "f lln , «»i w ere original!* p*ut of the rai tli's iruM. 

unstrengtht dill -strength'), n. [< MR. inn 
stn ngtln , mnti t nvtln ; (. hh-1 4- stn ngth.j Rack 
of strength; weakness. Alien n Jincle, p. 232. 
[Rare.] 

unstressed (un-stroM'), a. Not pronounced 
with stress, as a vowel; unaccented. 

The n, it should bo added, is not French fi, but an un 
ft rested form of the Old Knglidi preposition on. 

77i • Academy, Manli 11, ls'.'I, p. 

unstretch (tin-strech'), r. i. To become un- 
strctched; relax tension. Pinion. J/w/.,5th ser., 
XXV. 109. 

unstriated (un-st ri'n-tcd), a. Not striated; un 
striped: as, unstriated muscular fiber. 
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unstring (un-string'), v. t. 1. To deprive of 
strings; also, to relax or untune the strings of: 
as, to unstring a harp. Coicpcr, Task, ii. 72S. 

— 2. To loose; untie. Drydcn, Eclogues, \vi. 
2S. — 3. To take from a string; as, to unstring 
beads. — 4. To relax the tension of; loosen; 
weaken; as, to unstring the nerves. 

unstringed (un-stringd'), a. Not stringed: as, 
an unslringtd viol. Shat:., Rich. II., i. 3. 1G2. 
unstrongt (un-strong'), a. [ME. unstrong , < 
AS. unstrung , unstrong , < un-, not, 4- strung, 
strong: see tin- 1 and strong."] Not strong; iu- 
firmjVeak. Owl and Xightingalc , 1. 5G1. 
unstruck (un-struk'),cr. Not struck; not great- 
ly impressed. J, Philips, Blenheim. [Rare.] 
unstudied (un-stud'id), a. 1. Not studied; not 
premeditated. 

Heady mul tmsfmfiVd words. Dryden. 

2. Not labored; easy; natural: as, an unstud - 
it d style; unstudied grace. — 3. Not having 
studied; unacquainted; unskilled; unversed. 

Not 50 unstudied III the natuie of councils as not to 
know, etc. Up, Jex cell. Life (losT>), ]». 30. 

4. Not devoted to or occupied by study; not 
pa*"»ed in study. 

The defects of their vtntudicd jean. 

Milton, Tetraehoi don. 

unstufft (un-stuf'), r. t. [< ME. unstujfen.] To 
empty; hence, to depopulate. 

He seide hewoldonot lete the renme be i ndvjied of 
pcple, luit thei mvght hem well detfeiule jef my emtiws 
t titled In to the londe. Merlin (K. 12 T. b-X li- 

unstuffed (un-stuft'), a. Not stuffed: not 
crowded. Sind:., K. and J., ii. 3. 37. 
unstlbduable (un-sub-du'a-bl), a. Not capable 
of being subdued or eonquored ; unconquera- 
ble; invincible. Southey, Kelumia, xviii. 
unsubdued (un-sub-dfid'), <f. Not subdued; not 
brought into subjection; not conquered: as, 
nations or pa**"ious inisuhdiml. 

Cmuidttrd pride and enmitv nealtot David. 

J. J. ltmrd*, Work*, III. 4^. 

unsubject (un-sub'jekt), a. [< ME. “ un^nhyt t, 
nn >ngi f; (. unA 4- ,w dytet.) Not subject; not 
liable. 

1>) flvd deem vmtdj'rt to Iter will. J, /.’*n7/rV. 
unsubmission (iiii-**ul)-nii-*h'pn). n. Ihisubmi— 
mwih-ss; di-obedience. Post y, l !irenicon,p.2 1. 
I Haro.] 

unsubmissive (tin— n1>-im-'iv). «. Not sulmni- 
mvc: ih-olii cliriil. Sniitli, Srnnon<. X. v. 
unsubmissively (un-Mili-iuU'iv-li), m/r. in an 
miMiliiiii-'ivi- in.min-r. 

imsubmissivcness (mi-Mil>-inis'iv-nra.), 11 . The 
oliar.n-tor or of ix-inj.' miMituni— ivoj di--- 
oIm-iIicik'o. 

unsubmitting ( un-*-ut>-mit 'in;.:). «. Not mi 1>- 
iiiiuiiin: not ol>-oi|uion-.: not readily yioblim;. 
Thonnon, Seasons, Sminncr. 
unsubordinatc (un-^ub-br'di-nat). a. Not snb- 
onlmate; nol of infciior rank, dignity, eki"-, 
or order. 

A i i rt line unqui ’•tloiKible F ilriarthat, ImU petnb nt and 
ihoii'm rdtiKtn- in the t’rowm ' 

Mtlti n, III fornntloii In laic., ii. 

unsubstantial (tin-Mih-stnn'shnl), a. 1. Not 

substantial ; not solid: as, tne*td><tnntnd air. 
Shot:., Lear, iv. 1. 7. — 2. Not real; not having 
substance; imaginary; illusive; as, vusuh'tan- 
tint form**. Pore, Lady Jam* <»rev, iv. — 3. Not 
having good substance; not strong or stout : as, 
nn i>n\i(h'tnnti(d building; unsubstantial cloth. 

— 4. Not giving substance or strength ; weak; 
not strengthening or invigorating. 

Like tin m fox *i units) pmli ibh tin > v l» hi n nutriiiKtit 
tli.it i* wut» i) and ti»i*»<M»nifiW. 

C' * t, Fiist Vojapi*, III. iv. 

unsubstantiality (un-sub-stan-shi-ari-ti), u . 

1. The state or character of being unsubstan- 
tial, in any sense. 

Sonu thins* of umu'xtantifilify and nuci rt.dntv liad be- 
••rt in> ■». Chnrl'die Urvtih, J.me Kvo, wiv. 

2. An uiiMibstantial or illusive tiling. 

A tidtitf of w Iteber.ift, u sort of ftin^iH prow tb out of 
the grave, nn tooiiX-boifnrfif^ :dt<»”itber. 

Ilnuthorne, Soptimiiis Felton. 

unsubst.intialize (im-Mib-'.lan'slial-Iz), r. t. 
|< + -ire.] To render unsub- 

stantial. IViirilsinirtU, Exeuraion, ix. 
unsubstantiation (un-Mil>-stnn-sbi-a'sbon), ii. 
A depriving of substantiality. 

He IHerkib)] would probnbly have luen satisfied with 
this neknowh dement, as a sulfleieiit tf>wrff-5funfuTfi'Ui of 
matter. .1. (\ Prater, Hetkeley, j». 

unsucceedablet (un-suk-se'da-bl), a. [< w«-i 
4- succeed 4* - able .] Not capable of succeed- 
ing or of bringing about the desired effect or 


unsupportably 

result; not able or likely to succeed. Sir T. 
Bromic, Vulg. Err., i. 2. 

unsucceeded (tm-suk-se'ded), a. Not succeed- 
ed or followed. Milton, P. L., v. 821. 
unsuccess (im-suk-ses'), n. Lack of success; 
failure. Browning, Ring and Book, II. 144. 
unsuccessful (un-suk-ses'fiil), a. Not success- 
ful ; not producing the desired event ; not for- 
tunate. Milton , P. L., x. 35. 
unsuccessfully (uu-suk-ses'ful-i), adv. In an 
unsuccessful manner; without success; un- 
fortunately. South. 

unsuccessfulness (un-stik-ses'ful-nes), n. The 
state of being unsuccessful. Milton, Ans. to 
Eikon Basilike, $ 18. 

unsuccessive (un-suk-ses'iv), a. "Without suc- 
cession. 

While God to his diinslghted, doubtful thought 
Duration boundless, ttn.'tfccmur taught. 

Up. Ken , ’Hie Monk and the Biid. 
unsuccorable,mis'accourable(un-suk'or-ri-bl), 
a. _ Not capable of being succored or remedied. 
Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, iv. 
unsucked (uii-sukt'), n. Not sucked ; not drawn 
or drained by tbe moiitli. 

The teat c, . . . unnicK’d of Iamb or kid. 

Milton, V. L., ix. 5S3. 

unsufferablet (un-suf'er-a-bl), a. [< ^IE. un- 
snjjrabil; < unA 4- sufferable.] Insufferable; 
intolerable. 

Tormented with the unotjTeral b' load of his Father’s 
wrath. Jt r. Taylor, Works (ul. !SlC>\ I. 29C*. 

unsufferablyt(un-suf'cr-a-bli). adv. Insuffera- 
bly ; intolerably. Vanbrugh , Provoked Wife, i. 
unsufficiencet (un-su-fi"li'cns), n. ItiMifliciencc. 
unsufficiencyt (uu-su-ti'sli'on-si), a. Insuflicien- 
ey. Jlooler, Eccles. Polity, ii. S. 
unsufficientt (un->u-fi"h'qnt), a. Insufiicieiit. 
Purehas, Pilgrimage, p.3Ul. 
unsufficiently! (un-su-fisli'ent-li), adv. Insuf- 
ficiently. Jloolnr, Eccles. Polity, vi. 
unsufficingness (un-su-fi'sing-nes), u. Insuf- 
ficiency. Cob ridge. 

unsuit (un-snt'), v. t. [< in/- 1 4- suit.] To be 
unsuitable for; be out of accordance with. 

1 ho s] i iirhtlv twang of the meb-dious lute 
Agnunot witJi my voice; and both mnuit 
M) untun’d fortune^. ('imr/o, r.mi»lcm^, IV. xv. 
unsuitability (un-su-ta-bil'i-ti). n. Tlie char- 
aotcr or state of being unsuitable; unsiiitable- 
iie-s. 

Hie title rule w ,i^ tnkiu by ,acaj<ab)e arti«t, who-e 

i.irin -tm*"* lompen-ated t«* 5ome ivtuit for her natural 
iiiiohM' dity f*»r the p irt. Ath- inrum, No. filsl, p. 4!)o. 

unsuitable (un-MVta-bl), a. Not suitable, fit, 
or adaptod : incapable of suiting; unfit : incon- 
grnoii"; improper. Milton, P. R., iii. 132. 
unsuitableness (nu-su'ta-bl-ncs). u. The state 
or character of being unsuitable; unfitness; 
incongruity; imjiropriety. South. 
unsuitably (un-su'ta-bli), adv. In an unsuit- 
able manner; unfitly: inadequately; improp- 
erly: incongruously. TdloCon. 
unsuited (un-sii'tod), a. Not suited, (a) Not 
Miit.itdc oradipted; unfit. (A) Not accommodated or 
fitted, mmipplted with what is wanted, littrke, Letter 
to a Noble Lord. 

unsuiting (un-Mi'tiug), a. Not suiting; not 
suitable. 

Jit\» im'infin*; t*) thy ope. Dn/den, tr. of Lucretiu 4 , iii. 
unsullied (un-Mil'id), a. Not sullied, (a) Not 

ft lined ; tu*t tambheil. 

Maid* u liommr . . . pure 
As tin* unodhed lib. U I_ L., v. 2. S.*i2. 

(^■) Not di'graeed; lice from imputation of evil; pure; 
NtiinU". lMimi.nl, i. 1 Ton 

unsung (un-sung'), a. 1. Not sung; not recited 
musically, as a song: as, “half yet remains 
unhung," Mdton, P. L., vii. 21. — 2. Not cele- 
brated in verso or song. Whittier. Bcdieatiou 
unsunned (un-sund'), a. Not exposed to the 
Min ; not lighted by the sun; dark: hence, fig- 
uratively, not cheered; gloomy. Sind:., Cy m- 
boline, ii. 5. 13. 

lin sunny (un-sun 'i), a. Not sunny: not bright, 
dazzling, or radiant, ns with pleasure or joy; 
gloomy. 

We nmivel at thee much, 

O damsel, wearing this moiowiy face 
To him who won thee jilorj. 

ivlleas and Kttarre. 
unsuppliable (un-su-i>li'a-bl), a. Not capable 
of being supplied. Chillingworth. 
Uns'npport.'lDle (im-pu-por'tn-M). <i. Insup- 
portable. Up. Hull, Sermon on Gal. v. 1. 
unsupportableness (un-su-por'ta-bl-ncs). ». 
Insnpportnblencss. Jijn Wilkinx, Natural Re- 
ligion, ii. 7. 

unsupportably (un-su-por'ta-bli), tide. Insup- 
portably. South, Sermons, li. ii. 



unsupported 

unsupported (un-su-por'tod). a. Not support- 
oil; not upheld; nut sustained; not maintaiuod; 
not countenanced; not aidod. 
unsupportedly (un-su-por'ted-li), adr. In an 
m hm] nnrt*nl manner; without support, 
unsuppressed (un-su-prest'), a. Not sup- 
: 1 : not bold or kept under; not subdued; 

n * Hod; not put down; as unsupprcsscd 
ii u _*V i :• or applause ; in suppressed rebellion, 
unsure Uin-duu*'), a. [< ML unsure, vnscwcr; 
< -1 a- w/j,.*] Not sure ; not fixed; not eer- 

tx-m- " ' rr/\, T. X.. ti. 3. 50. 
unsure d un-'* 1 rl'\ a. Not made sure; not 

u;i j\ i • • l U s! .,1. 

] ' l • * thou shnlt eo snrulv tic 
D u ■ » » u . l assurance to the cmw i., 

Shtik., K. John, ii. I. 171. 

unsurely nm-»-hdr'li), firfr. In an unsure 
in.mier: unsafely; uncertainly. Dani< f , Civil 
War-, ii. 

nnsuretyt (un-'sbbr'ti), «. Uneertaintv; doubt. 

• s i'* i\ i , Works, p. 319. 
un surmountable (nn-s6r-moun'tn-bl ), a. In- 
surmountable. JJ7n7wr/ou, Divine Legation. 
i \ . v i 

unsurpassable fun-sC*r-pii«.'n-hl), a. Not capa- 
bly ni bi mg mu passed, excelled, or exceeded. 
Thud • ray. 

unsurpassably (mi-s{*r-p;Wn-bliK mb*. In itn 
un**tirj»a*"-:ibb» manner or degiee ; so as not to 
b« »-urjia *»'*•••!. Jt/niriui', No, p 599. 
unsurpassed imi-«er-prist'), a. Nni surpassed, 
excelled. c\«*o*Ml**d, or outdone. Huron, Childe 
Harold. jv. 

unsurrendered (mi-Mi-ren'dfrd). a. Not snr- 

iorcbieo; not gjv» n up or dehvci«*d: as, an 
mfnt'1 pri/i . Ctnrjur, Iliad, vii. 

unsusceptibility (nn-Mi-Nep-ti-llirbti). m. The 
ipnd»*y or m ito of being unsusceptible, 
unsusceptible iun-s:t.*,ep'rM»l) t a. Not sns- 

coptible: invnKfi.pribb*; ns. linin'- end tbit f ,f 
si. nr. 


sion, to unswathe ; release from bandages, or 
the like. ° ’ 

Clay. Ihippy has scarce unsivaddlcd my legs yet. 

Tur/e. What, wisps on your wedding-day? 

D. Jonson , Tale of n Tub, !. 2. 

unswathe (un-swaTii')t t. [< ««* 2 + swathe*-.] 
To take a swathe from ; relieve from a bandage. 
In the morning an old woman camo to unswathe me. 

Addition, Spectator, No. iwt. 

unswayable (un-swa'a-bl), «. [< mi- 1 + sira// 
+ -"I’h .J Incapable of beingswayed, governed, . 
or influenced by another. Skat:., Cor., v. 0. 20. 
unswayed (ini-s\va«r), n. Not swayed, (a) Sot 

a iehlctl. .s'/.rtt., IiUli. III., h. 4. 470. (It) Nut binsctl, 
controlled, oi iiUliionced ; as unsitaycd l>y pussiou 01 uni- 
hition. .s’mi lirt, Tiaviiilis(lS52), p/l2i). 

unswayedness (im-swwl'nes), n. Tbo state of 
being unswayed ; steadiness. /Idles, Remains, . 
p. L’ltJ. 

unswear (un-swar'), r. I, fruits. To recant, re- 
voke, or recall by a subsequent oatli ; retract 
by a second oath ; abjure, 

No more thin he'll imwrorr. Sftak., Othello, iv. 3. 31. 
II. mini a.-. To recant or recall on oath. 

l*or who would not oft sweare, 

And oft iinsa »*/r«* t u Iliad' un- to Injure? 

.$!*<« -« i . Mother Huh. Tule. 

unsweatt ( Uii-swi t ' ). I . /. To remove or reduce 1 
the sweating of; ease or cool after exercise or 
toil. 

The Intertill of un«u,*atmy themselves . , . may, with 
pro Jit mul «U light, lie taken up wllh solemn music. 

Milton, On Education, 
unsweating (un-swot'ing), a . Not sweating or 
perspiring; as, an unit in a tiny brow. Drydtn, 
iv. of .1 uven a), iii. 117. 

unsweet (un-swot M, a. [Formerly also in vat*, 
if iiMwf, «j. v.; < Mil. unswete, < AS*. unswete, not 
sweet, < an-, not, 4* Mtv'fr, sweet: see iin-l and 
.•or/*/.] Not sweet, in any sense. 1 

l.ete, 

That is t iloud nf hello t 


untangle 

How tine the ummnpathy as well as the sympathy of 
nature. Wilbcr/urt r, in Life by H. G. Wilberforce, II. 305. 

[{Encyc. Did.) 

unsystematic (un-sis-te-mat'ik), a. Not syste- 
matic ; not founded upon or in accord with a 
system ; not having a defined system or plan ; 
lacking regular order, distribution, or arrange- 
ment. 

Desultory unsystematic endeavours. 

Burke, On the Present Discontents (1771). 
=Syn. See imtjular. 

unsystematical' (un-sis-te-mat'i-kal), a. Same 
as unsystematic. 

unsystematically; (un-sis-to-mnt'i-kal-i), adv. 
In an unsystematic manner; irregularly, 
untachet, v. t. [ME., < mi- 2 + tne/ict,] To carve. 

Vntache that cnrlowe. Babees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 205. 

untack (un-tak'), t. To separate (that which 
is tacked) ; disjoin ; loosen ; release. 

Sir, the little adoc which me thinks I find in untackinrj 
these pleasant Sophlsmes puts mec into the mood to tell 
yon a talc ere I proceed fmther. 

Milton , Reformation in Eng., ii. 

untackle (un-tak'l), r. t. [< Into ME. untacklcn ; 
< fffi-2 + tackle .J To unliitcli ; unharness. 

But vse to vnlackle them onco in a day. 

Palladios, Husbondiie, p. 02. 

untainted 3 (un-rtn'ted), a. [< un- 1 + tainted , 
pp. of t<n at 1 , r.] 1. Not rendered impure by 
admixture; not impregnated with foul matter: 
as, untainted air. 

Narcissus pining o’er the untainted «tieam. 

Keati t, To Leigh Hunt. 

2. Not sullied; not stained; unblemished. 
Whnt stronger Incastplate than n heart 

Shak., 2 lien. VI., lit. 2. 232. 

3. Not rendered unsavory by putrescence; as, 
untainted meat. 

untainted-f (un-tfin'tod), a. [< n»-l *f fainted, 
Pl>. of ta/nfX, r.] Not attainted; not charged 
uith a crime; not accused. 


unsuspectf a. UiiMiMnrted. 

Mdt<„. I... 77). l 

unsuspected i m-su-.-p/‘k / ted>, a. Not Mi>p. rt- 

<<l. ( >» '. * * .« * I* -* i . <« li].< tt to h*iii don* an «ill art 
r r t'» ! • \ a * i ,'j ’i t m il: . , a jm r- >n w»imi* 7» *v/ 
«'f « » P] -V.II' 'sm.ii**** rM N* i un n |mil 
t«*»\ *. i * * ir i.i-* d , im t MMru'tu! a ,i*ii / 

oil 

unsuspectedly (un-Mi-pi Vt* d-li I. adr. In Ml 
uiwn p* « t« «l uniiiH r; wilbout Mi'-pieum. .1 Id- 
0>n. Tom lung Hirdifigh. 

unsuspeefedness nm-Nim.pri^ted-nes), n. The 

</ b* mg uiisimpi*ct«.d. J'ulltr, Cb. Ihst., 
X. il. ‘J7. (lUtrif.) 

unsuspecting (un-Mm-pek'ting), a. Not mis- 
jK-rting; nn-uspii ion**; not imagining that anv 
ill L dr si jut d 

1'* »I*in w.* lit an vtifurp- rtiti't wi^ht. 

Danis I, I’hll Wan, v. 

unsuspectingly (tm-Miw.pnk'tincwlS), adr. In 
en iMi^ii'p-* ting manitfr; without hU^jiKdoii. 

unsu3pcctingnessfmi-su‘.-pi*U r ting-m**-L»- Tin* 

ut b» in/ miMi'pi’f’titig; freedom from mi*.- 

j.}« ini*, 

lb 1 ‘ * • ' d i*rt\n>mr>* null maku 1 m r lie* 

r. * r« .. ;• '* *■' l -J* Ii* ur i ntcrtainiiH'iit. 

//. .firm.*, Jr., 1’ortraitH of Places, p 2 ’hI 

unsnspicion i'»m-'-us-pi*.b , pn), ». Lack of mis- 

pi<*io:j ; me ii-pieioiiMir*'*., 

<»M n 1 1 < ii n i* »iim Ii* rr, lli rough (lair own h»i»lh««- 

Hiri.nyr. 

unsuspicious (mi-^ii'-pish'us), a. Not stiFpi- 

eioii'.. ( n ) Not iui'hiM *i to suspret or Imagim* evil ; im- 
fii p-'liiu. 

W In ii *i v.a_*oti-Ioad of vahiai>Ie inerrhaiidbo had been 
‘inngjled i I**.n , at noon day, perlinp*. ami directly he- 
re Mb tli* ir irn **f»j tciou* mom **. 

Unirthnrnr, Scarlet letter, ji. 31. 
(h) Not r.ji-in.%or t» riding to ral-e, siiKpIcioN : hh, 
ptria f. i riMilur t, (r> Not pa««*d in Miquelon; frc»* from 
an> thing Iii * 1% t«» cause luiHptchm. fllaie.] 

II .♦ » in well now to umwtpicim’* nights. 

Coirj*r, Task, iv. WA 

unsuspiciously (un-<.tis-pish'n'«-ii), mlr. In an 
mi-'iu;>icion^ maimer; misnsjiectingly; without 
-ii'pieioii. 

unsttspiciousncss (nn-sim-pisli'us-nes), n. Tho 
fbar.icli r or state of being linsnspieioiiH. 
unsustainable (un-MiH-ta'iin-bl ), n. Not enpn- 
ble of being sustained, maintained, oranpport- 
e d. Itnrrmr, Sermons, I. xviii. 
unsustained (im-sus-fand'), a. Not sustained; 
not inaiutnincd, upheld, or supported. JJryilrn, 
-dirieid, xi. 

unswaddlo fuu-swod'l), v. t. To roinov'e swad- 
dling-bands from, as a young child; by exton- 


t'/iinie. r, llimsc of rumv. I. 7J. 

U Itll I OH * till. II. it. .1. lUtllltr. 

unsweeten (mi-Mifi'tir, >. t. To deprue of 
sweet ue.s; mal.e un-neet. 

U vn nil my jus e-.. ntlnl. nml «<, III i-li£ \ 

A' tie nth '-tv I woiM li"!l'’\ fl | , 

'I III. nl»/» o.-ri i iimtuli fo un-iinh ti nil 

C/i'i; uiun it . 1 1 Shirlri , riintuit, Adnilrul of 1 inni v. v. 

unswellf (mi— m I'). *'. '■ f< ME. miMnlliii. < 
mi-- + ,-irrll. J To eea.e from swelling. 

Ehbon pan the w« Hr 
Of birr tcrri and Um*)m it** vn*tt*lls'. 

(V.eito.r, Troilu«, h. Uhk 
imswepfc (llll-swcpt')f a. Not swept, (rr) Not 
<h- me 1 b\ pt^lnp or rnbhln.? n lirnnh, hriMiin, oi lirioin 
o\ir. Sin 1 ., M. \\. of W., \. 4S. (b) Not clmiiol up 

or n *>«••« * «l i«% nwi i pi i ip, uv this!. .S’/iiiA*., for., ii. :i. pjn, 
(r) Not im>\t.f| or pa-sctl ou r with a mi n ping moiinu tu 
action. 

1'oam viiKirrpt by wandering gust**. Onrjrr, Hind, \i. 

unswerving (mi-swi*r # viiig) f a. Not deviating 
from any rub*, standard, or course; undeviat- 
ing; unwavering; finn. 

unswervingly (un-swer'ving-H).. adr. With- 
out swerving; undevintingly ; lifinly. 
unsworn (uti-sworn'), a. Not sworn, (a) Not 
hound by an oath ; not hrulng tnlo n an until ■ as, *un nn- 
Pimm wit nts . (/#) Nut fo!« imil> pronounce*! or tnkt n. 
Her solemn oath munlm d toior-nrii. 

Coni* r, t)d)fls<*y, x. 

unsyllabled (un-^il'n-idd), a. Not syllabled; 

not artieutated, uttered, or pronouueed ; not 
divided into syllables. 

unsymmctric (un-si-met'rik), a. Rnine ns 1111 - 

,-i/m mi Irirat. 

unsymmctrical (un.si-inet'ri-knl), a. Lack- 
ing symmetry; asymmetrical: specifically, in 
botany, said of mi b (lowers us lack numerical 
symmetry — that is, Imvo (lie parts in the dif- 
ferent ■velesor uiiei|ual number. See si/mmef- 
rirnl, f>. 

unsymmotrically frn si -met 'ri-kal-i), mlr. In 
an nnsyinmetncal manner: without symmetry, 
unsymmotry (Uii-sim'e-tri), ». Wmit of mii- 
Hietry; disproportion; asymmetry. 

Earti inciiilii ref .4 plant n!II lit play. . . II II -II mill -Iru 
or asymmetr} ivlinc tin ro I. parlml oruitiir i|.'|mrtme 
from n tnl.iurc of mineuiHttnc nrilom. 

//. Si-nrrr, Prln. of lilol. fAmcr. cil. Is 7 /), § 2tn. 

unsympathizability (iin-sim’iiij-tln-za-bil'i- 

ti), n. The i/imlity or state of being unsvmpa- 
tiiiznble. 

unsympathizable (nii-sim'pn-Uii-za-bl), n. In- 
capaldo of nwnkcning sympathy. 

Un sympathy (un-sim'pa-thi), u. Lnck of sym- 
pathy. 


U’ftlitu llii.e (lu; lionr. lived I.ei -I n.ifiting., 
t’litaiulri/, iiiioMiniftivd, tree, nt llPvrtv. 

Shak., Rich. HI., til. 0. 0. 
untaintedly (un-tan'ted-li). mlr. In an un- 
tainted ni'itmer; in a manner free from taint, 
stain, or blemish. South, Sermons, V. i. 
untaintedness (iui-tun'led-nes>, a. The state 
of being untainted; freedom from taint, stain, 
or blemish. Up. Ilatt, Sermon on 1 John i. 5. 
untaken (iin-ta 'kn), o. Not taken, in any sense. 

Il cum m *t Mnnd with the love anti wisdom of God to 
lento hucIi order untnken ns is nccc68aiy for the clue gov- 
ernment of his Church. Hooker, Ec< leu. Polity, ill. 11. 

untalented (un-tal'en-ted), a. Not talented; 
not gifted ; not accomplished or clever. 

Till, b the pert of rtiitf j.,u mast lie Fati. Ill'll with from 
n poor uiifn/nih cf girl. 

Ilicharibon, Sir Charles Giandison, Mi. (t (HnnV.*.) 

nntalked (un-tnkt'), n. Not talked or spoken. 
— Untalkcd of, not talked or spoken about; not made 
the subject of talk. Mmfr., II. and J., id. 2 . 7. 
Untamable (un-tfi'ma-hl), a. Not capable of 
bring tamed, domesticated, subjugated, or sub- 
dued; not to be rendered tame, docile, or ser- 
viceable to man; incapable of being 1 nought 
from a wild, savage, barbarous, rude, or violent, 
state: as an untamable tiger; an untamable 
savage; untamable passions. Harrow, Sermons, 
I. iii. Also uutamcablr. 

untamableness (un-ta'inn-bl-nes), ». The cpial- 
itv or state of being untamed. Also untamc- 
a (delicts. 

untame (un-tam'), a. Not tame; wild, 

Idn, . . . imrpo of beasts tint nine. 

Chapman, Iliad, >iii. 41. 

untamed (un-tamd'), a. [< ME. untamed, un - 
temid, untnned; ns un- 1 + tamed.'] Not tamed, 
(rr) Not iceln lined Horn wildness; not domesticated; not 
made famillnr w Itll man : ns, nn untamed beast. Lode. 
Ami her eje Jins n glance more sternly wild 
Tlinn oxen that of a forest child 
In Us f cullers ami untamed freedom should lie. 

Whittu -' , ilogg Mcgone. 
(6) Not Biihditcd ; nut brought under control : as, a tur- 
bulent, untamed mind. 

A ptuple very stubborn and untamed. 

Spenser, Mate of Iielnml. 

untamedness (un-tnnul'ncs), n. Tho character 
or state of being untamed. Leighton , Com, on 
1 Peter v. {Encyc. Dirt.) 
untangibly (un-tan'ji-bli), adr. Intangibly. 
Untangle (im-tang'gl), v. t. To loose from tan- 
gles or intricacy; disentangle; lienee, to free 
from eudiarrasMnent, doubt, or uncertainty; re- 
solve; clear up; explain. 

Vnfatcth but fin * nn-1 chain. Prior, Fnlse Friend, HI. 



untangle 

If Leonora’s innocent, she may untangle all. 

Vanbrugh, Love Disarmed, 
untappice! (un-tap'is), r. [< un- 2 4* tappicc, 
tappish.} I. infra ns. To come out of conceal- 
ment. 

Now I’ll untappice. 

Fletcher and Massinger, A Very "Woman, iii. 5. 

II. trans. To drive out of concealment, as 
game. 

untarnished (un-tiir'msht), a. Not soiled; not 
tarnished; not stained; unblemished: as, un- 
tarnished silk; an untarnished reputation, 
untastet (un-tast'), v. t. To take away a taste 
from; cause to feel disgust or distaste for. 
Could not by all means might he devis'd 
Untaste them of this great disgust. 

Daniel, Civil Wars, viii. 
untasted (un-tas'ted), a. Not tasted; not tried 
by the taste or tongue ; hence, not experienced 
or enjoyed. 

untaught (un-tat'), «• [< ME. untaught , un- 
taght; < un-i + taught*-.} Not taught, (a) Not 
instructed; not educated; unlettered; illiterate. 

Better unfedde then vn-tauglite. 

Babees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 348. 

(b) Unskilled ; not having use or practice. 

Suffolk’s imperial tongue is stern and rough, 

. . . untaught to plead for favour. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., iv. 1. 122. 

(c) Not made the subject of teaching or instruction; not 
communicated by teaching. 

With untaught Joy Pharaoh the News does hear, 

And little thinks their Fate attends on him, and his so 
near. Cowley, Pindaric Odes, xiv. 12. 

(d) Not having learned by experience; ignorant. 

Insatiate to pursue 

Vain war with heaven; and, by success untaught , 

His pioud imaginations thus displayed. 

Milton, P. L., ii. 0. 

Untaught that soon such anguish must ensue. 

Wordsuvrth, Female Vagrant, 
untax (un-taks'), v. t. To remove a tax from. 

Untax the clothing of sixty million people. 

Report of Sec. of Treasury , 1880, I. lvii. 

untaxed (un-takst'), a. Not taxed. (n)Not charged 
with or liable to pay taxes. T. Warton. (i b ) Not charged 
with any fault, offense, etc. ; not accused. 

Common speech, which leaves no virtue untaxed. 

Bacon , Learning, i. 

unteach (un-tech'), r. t. 1. To cause to forget, 
disbelieve, or give up wbat has beou taught. 

If they clianc’t to be taught any thing good, or of their 
own accord had learn’t it, they might see that presently 
untaught them by the custome and ill example of their 
elders. Milton , Apology for Smectymnuus. 

2. To make forgotten; make to cease from be- 
ing acquired by instruction. 

But we, by art, unteach what nature taught. 

Drydcn , Indian Emperour, i. 1. 

unteachable (un-te'cha-bl), a. Not teachable 
or docile ; indocile. Milton , Tetracliordon. 
unteachableness (un-te'cka-bl-nes), n. The 
character or state of being unteachable ; ab- 
sence of docility. 

unteam (un-tem'), v. t. To unyoke a team 
from ; take a team, as of horses or oxen, from. 

Justice and authority laid by the rods and axes as soon 
as the sun unteamed his chariot. 

Jer. Taylor (ed. 1835), Works, I. 212. 
untell (un-tel'), r. t. To recall, as what has 
been told ; make as if not told or enumerated. 
That time could tume up his swift sandy glasse 
To untell the dayes, and to redeeme these hours. 

Heywood, Woman Killed with Kindness. 

untemper (un-tem'p£r), v. t. To remove the 
temper from, as metal; hence, to soften; mol- 
lify. 

I dare not swear tliou lovest me ; yet my blood begins 
to flatter me that thou dost, notwithstanding the poor 
and untempering effect of my visage. 

Shak., Hen. V., v. 2. 241. 
The study of sciences docs more soften and untemper 
the courages of men than any way fortifie and incite 
them. Cotton, tr. of Montaigne’s Essays, xix. (Davies.) 

untemperatef (un-tem'p6r-at), a. Intemper- 
ate. Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. S.), p. 58. 
untemperatelyt (un-tem'per-at-li), adv. In- 
temperately. 

untempered (un-tem 'perd). a. Not tempered. 

(a) Sot duly mixed for use : as, untempered lime. 

So it was not long that this vntempered mortar would 
hold together these buildings. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 273. 

(b) Not brought to the desired state of hardness : as, ««- 
tempered steel, (c) Not brought to a fit or proper state 
generally ; not regulated, moderated, or controlled ; not 
mollified : as, untempered severity. Johnson, Life of 
Waller. 

The untempered spirit of madness. 

Burke, Appeal from Old to New Whigs. 
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untemptert (un-temp'ter), n. [ME., < «n-l + 
tempter.'} One who does not tempt. 

Sothely God is untempter of euyl thingis. 

Wyclif, Jas. i. 13. 

untemptible ( un-t erupt 'i-bl), a. Not capable 
of being tempted. 

Absolute purity is untemptible, as in God. 

Bushnell, Sermons for Now Life, xiv. 
untemptibly (un-tempt'i-bli), adv. So as not 
to be tempted. Bushnell. 
untenability (un-ten-a-bil'i-ti), n. The quality 
or state of being untenable ; indefensibleness, 
untenable (un-ten'a-bl), a. 1. Not tenable; 
that cannot be held, in possession : as, an un- 
tenable post or fort. Clarendon. — 2. Tkatcan- 
not be maintained by argument ; not defensi- 
ble: as, an untenable doctrine. 

All others give up such false opinions as untenable. 

Goldsmith, The Bee, No. 1. 

untenableness (un-ten'a-bl-nes), n. The char- 
acter or state of being untenable ; untenability. 
untenant (un-ten'ant), v. t. [< ini- 2 -f tenant L] 
To deprive of a tenant or tenants; expel or re- 
move a dweller from ; evict ; dislodge. 

He gets possession of their affections, whence all the 
power of man cannot untenant him. 

Rev. T. A da ms, Works, I. 202. (Davies.) 

untenantable (un-ten'an-ta-bl), a. Not fit to 
be tenanted or occupied as a dwelling ; unin- 
habitable. 

Frozen and untenantable regions. Whewell. 

untenanted (un-ten'an-ted), a. Not occupied 
by a tenant; not inhabited. Sir W. Temple. 
untender (un-ten'der), a. 1. Not tender; not 
soft. — 2. Wanting sensibility or affection. 

Lear. So j’oung, and so untender? 

Cor. So young, my lord, and true. 

Shak., King Lear, i. 1. 103. 

untendered (un-ten'derd), a. Not tendered; 
not offered: as, untendered money or tribute. 
Shal;., Cvmbeline, iii. 1. 10. 
nntenderly (un-ten'd6r-li), adv. In an unten- 
der manner; without affection, 
untent (un-tent'), v. t. [< un- 2 + foifl.] To 
bring out of a tent. [Rare.] 

Why will he not upon our fair request 
Untent his person, and share the air with us? 

Shak., T. and C., ii. 3. 17S. 
untented (un-ten'ted), a. 1. Not inclosed in 
or provided with a tent or tents: as, an un- 
tented army. — 2. Having no tents erected upon 
it: as, an it h few fed field. — 3. Not having a med- 
ical tent applied ; hence, not having the pain 
lessened. [Rare.] 

The untented woundings of a father’s curse 
Pierce every sense about thee ! 

Shak., Lear, i. 4. 322. 

untenty (un-ten'ti), a. Incautious; careless. 
Scott. [Scotch.] 

unterminated (un-ter'mi-na-ted), a. Without 
end; having no termination. 

Any unterminated straight line extending in the same 
direction as this last one which intersects one of the two 
former, shall also intersect the other. Future, XLIII. 554. 

untetchet, n. [ME., < un- + tctchc, tachc.} An 
evil habit; a disgraceful act. 

Seththe forsothe til this time * non vn-tetche he ne wroujt, 
But hath him bore so buxumly ■ that ich burn him preysetli. 

William of Palcme (E. E. T. S.), 1. 500. 
untether (un-teTH'6r), V. t. [< un- 2 + tether.} 
To release from a tether; set free, as an ani- 
mal confined to a certain range by a rope or 
chain. Athenaeum, No. 3277, p. 226. 
unthank 1 ! (un-thangk'), n. [< ME. un thank, 
unthonk, unthonc , < AS. untlianc (= OHG. un- 
done, undanch, MHG. G. undanJc), ingratitude, 

< un-, not, + thane, thank, gratitude : see un- 1 
and than!:.} 1. No thanks; ingratitude; ill will. 
Thus shal Ich have unthonke on every syde. 

Chaucer, Troilus, v. 099. 
2. Harm; injury; misfortune. 

Unthank come on his hand that boond liym so. 

Chaucer, Beeves Tale, 1.' 162. 
unthank 2 ! (un-thangk'), v. t. [< un- 2 + thank.} 
To recant or recall, as one’s thanks; unsay, as 
what has been said by way of acknowledgment. 
Duke. We are not pleas’d she should depart. 

Seb. Then I’ll unthank your goodness. 

Shirley, Love’s Cruelty, iii. 3. 
unthanked (un-tkangkt'), a. 1. Not thanked; 
not repaid with acknowledgments. — 2. Not re- 
ceived with thankfulness. [Rare.] 

Unwelcome freedom, and unthanked reprieve. 

Dryden, Pal. and Arc., i. 387. 
unthankest. [ME., also unthonkes , gen. of un- 
thank, used adverbially with the possessive pro- 
nouns, 1 not of his, her, their, my, thy, your, our 
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accord’ : see unthank, and cf. ihankes.} A form 
used only in the phrases his, thy, etc., unthankes , 
not of his, thy, etc., accord; involimtarilv. 
unthankful (un-tliangk'ful), a. 1. Not thank- 
ful ; ungrateful ; not making acknowledgments 
for good received. Luke vi. 35.-2. Not repaid 
with thanks; unacceptable. 

One of the most unthankful offices in the world. 

Goldsmith, The Bee, No. 8. 

3. Giving no return ; unproductive. 

The husbandman ought nut, for one unthankful year, to 
forsake the plough. B. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, iii. 1 . 

unthankfully (un-thangk 'ful-i), adv. In an 
unthankful or ungrateful manner; without 
thanks; ungratefully. Boyle. 
unthankfulness (un-tliangk'ful-nes), n. Un- 
gratefulness; want of a sense of kindness or 
benefits; ingratitude. 

Immoderate favours breed first unthankfulness, and 
afterwai d hate. Sir J. Hayuard. 

unthink (un-tkingk' ), v.t. [< un- 2 + think.} To 
retract in thought; remove from the mind or 
thought; think d iff erentty about. 

To unthink your speaking, 

And to say so no more. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., ii. 4. 104. 
That the same tiling is not thought and unthought, re- 
solved and unresolved, a thousand times in a day. 

J. Uou-e, Works, I. 71. 

unthinkability (un-tking-ka-bil'i-ti), n. [< un- 
thinkable + -ity (see-bility).} Tlie character of 
being unthinkable. 

But trenuine determinism occupies a totally different 
ground; not the impotence but the unthinkability of free- 
will is what it affirms. 

11'. James , Prin. of Psychol., IL 574. 

unthinkable (un-thing'ka-bl). a. That cannot 
be made an object of thought; that cannot he 
thought; incogitable. 

What is contradictory is unthinkable. 

Sir Ii'. Hamilton, Lectures on Metaph. and Logic, III. v. 

unthinker (un-thing'ker), n. One who does 
not think, or who is not given to thinking; a 
thoughtless person. [Rare.] 

Thinkers and unthinkers by the million are spontane- 
ously at their post, doing what is in them. 

Carlyle, French Rev., I. iv. 1. (Davies.) 
unthinking (un-thing'king), a. 1. Not think- 
ing; heedless; without thought or care; 
thoughtless; inconsiderate: as, unthinking 
youth. 

It is not so easy a thing to be a brave man as the un- 
thinking part of mankind imagine. 

Steele, Spectator, No. 350. 
2. Not indicating thought or reflection; 
thoughtless. 

She lias such n pretty unthinking Air, while she saun- 
ters round a Room, and prattles Sentences. 

Steele, Tender Husband, i. 1 . 
unthinkingly (un-thing'ldng-li), adv. In an un- 
thinking manner; without reflection; thought- 
lessly. Pope. 

unthinkingness (un-tking'king-nes), 11 . The 
character of being unthinking or thoughtless. 
This kind of indifference or unthinkingness. 

Lord Halifax. 

unthorny (un-tkor'ni), a. Not thorny; free 
from thorns. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., i. 5. 
tmthought (un-tkot'), a. Not thought ; not 
imagined or conceived; not considered: often 
followed by of, formerly by on. 

The unthought-on accident is guilty. 

Shak., W. T., iv. 4. 540. 
This secure chapelry, 

That lmd been offered to Iiis doubtful choice 
By an unthought-of patron. 

Wordsicorlh, Excursion, vii. 
To hold one unthought longt, to hold one’s attention 
so as to keep one from wearying. 

And I Tv-ill go to jail-house door, 

And hold the prisoner unthought lang. 

Billie Archie (Child's Ballads, VI. 95). 
And ay as he harpit to the king, 

To haud him unthought lang. 

Glenkindie (Child’s Ballads, II. S). 

unthoughtfulness (un-tliot'ful-nes), n. The 
state or character of being thoughtless; thought- 
lessness. 

A constant teqnnble serenity and unthoughtfulness in 
outward accidents. Bp. Fell, Hammond, § 2. 

unthread (un-thred'), v. t. 1. To draw or take 
out a thread from: as, to unthread a needle. — 

2. To relax the ligaments of ; loosen. [Rare.] 

He with his bare waiul can unthread thy joints, 

And crumble all thy sinew s. Milton, Comus, 1. 014. 

3. To find one’s way through. 

They soon unthreaded the labyrinth of rocks. 

De Quincey, Spanish Nun, § is. 
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onthrift Cun-tbrift'). «, anda. [< ME. untlirift; 
< mi -l thrift, j I, n. 1. Lack of thrift; thrift- 
lessness; prodigality. 

For youthe set man iu alle folye. 

In unthrift and in ribauilie. 

Horn, of the Rose , *. 4926. 
A Inter of folly, Idleness, and unthrift. 

Harper's Mag.. LXXVL SOS. 
2f. Folly. # 

He roghte noght what unthrifl that he seyde. 

Chavccr, Troilus, iv. 431. 
3. A prodigal ; one who wastes his estate by ex- 
tra va crane** ; roip without thrift. 

Hanm- hi' soune and heire a notable vntln ft. & de- 
li-d 1 I in: in nothtn:; but in haukcs and houmh, and gay 
appurell. PuVntham, Arte of Eng. Poesie. p. 235. 

To behold n»y door 

Beset with vnthrifts, and myself abroad? 

B. Jon^on, Case is Altered, H. 1. 

Il.t ft . 1. Profuse; prodigal. 

What man didrt thou ever kuow unthrifl that was be. 
lo\ cd after his means? Shah., T. of A., iv. 3. an. 

2. Poor; unthrifty. 

[He] hath much adoo (poore penniefatlier) to keepe his 
iinthrift elbow es in reparations. 

Nashc, Fierce Penilesse, p. S. 
untliriftiheadt (un-thrif'ti-hed), n. [< unthrifty 
4- -head.] Unthriftiness. 

Unquiet Care and loud IT nthriftyhvad. 

Spenser, F. Q., III. \ii. 25. 
Unthriftily (un-thrif'ti-li), mlr. [< HE. unthrif- 
tily ;< unthrifty + -ly~.] 1. Poorly. 

They been clothed so untlmftihi. 

Chaucer , Prol. to Canon's Yeoman's Tale, 1. 340. 
2. In an unthrifty manner; wastefully; lavish- 
ly; prodigally. 

Why will jou part with them [names] here unthriftily? 

B. Jonson , Epigrams, vii. 

unthriftiness (un-tlirif'ti-nes), n. The state or 
character of being unthrifty; prodigality. 

• Staucrei ing, non-proficiency, and unthriftinetg of pro- 
fession is the fruit of self. Roger s, Nnaman the Syrian. 

unthrifty (un-tlirif'ti), a. [< ME unthrifty; < 
mi- 1 4- thrifty.] 1. Profitless; foolish; wretched. 
Swicli unthrifty v ayes newe. Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 1530. 

2. Not thritty; not careful of one’s means; 
prodigal; profuse; lavish; wasteful. 

T innch jour seines, and jour vnthrifty Sons 
'Jo Gentihze with proud possessions. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartass Weeks, 1. 3. 
An unthrifty knave. Shale., SI. of V., i. 3. 177. 

3. Not thriving; not in good condition; not 
vigorous in growth. 

Grains given to a hide-bound or unthrifty horse recover 
him. Mortimer, Husbandrj. 

At the base and in therearof the row of buildings, the 
track of many languid j’ears is seen in a border of unthrifty 
grass. Hauthome, Scarlet Letter, Int., p. 3. 

4. Preventing thrift or thriving ; mischievous ; 
wicked. 6 penser, F. Q., I. iv. 35. 

Tin thrive! (un-thriv'), v. i. [< ME. with riven, 
mithrijvcn , onthryven; < wi- 2 + thrive.] 1. To 
fail of success. 

For lovers be thefolke that ben on lyve. 

That most disese ban and most unthrive, 

And most enduren sorowe, wo, and care. 

Cuckoo and Nightingale, 1. 142. 
For upon trust of Calles promise, we may soon onlhryve. 

Paston Letters, II. 237. 

2. To fnil to thrive or grow vigorously. 

Quyk lime, lite of that, lest it unlhryve. 

Palladius, Ilusbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 122. 

unthrone (un-thron'), v. t. To remove from a 
throne or from supreme authority; dethrone. 
[The Pope] Thrones and Unthrones Kings. 

Milton, True Religion, Heresy, Schism, 
untidiness (un-tl'cli-nes), n. The character or 
state of being untidy; lack of neatness; sloven- 
liness. 

The place is the absolute perfection of beauty and unti- 
diness. Edinburgh Rev., CLXVI. 330. 

untidy (un-ti'di), a. [< ME. untidy , untydy, un- 
tydi ; < un- 1 4* tidy 1 .] If. Untimely; unseason- 
able. — 2f. Improper; dishonest. — 3. Not tidy; 
not neat; not orderly or clean. 

[Shu shall] hauc mo solempne cites and semliche casteles 
Than ge treuly hail smale tounes o[r] vntydi houses. 

William, of Palerm (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1455. 
Sim omits the sweeping, and her house and furniture 
become untidy and unattractive. 

Pop. Set Mo., XXXIII. 36S. 

untie (un-tl'), v. [< ME. miteigen, uniigen, < AS. 
v nligan, untigean, untie, < tin-, back, + tigan, 
etc., tie: see «n-2 and tic 1 .] I. traits. 1. To 
undo, as a knot. 

Bruted it was amongst the Phrygians, that he which 
-could unite it should be Lord of all Asia. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 320. 


2. To undo the fastenings, bands, cords, or 
wrappings of; loosen and remove the tyings 
from; as, to untie a bundle ; hence, to let or set 
loose; dissolve the bonds of; liberate. 

Though you untie the winds, and let them fight 
Against the churches. Shak., Macbeth, iv. 1. 52. 
Most haply too, as they untied him, 

He saw his hat and wig beside him. 

IP. Combe, Three Tours of Dr. Syntax, i. 3. 
All the evils of an untied tongue we put upon the ac- 
counts of drunkenness. Jer. Taylor. 

3. To loosen from coils or convolutions. 

The furj' heard, while on Cocytus’ brink 
Her snakes, untied, sulphureous waters driuk. 

Pope, tr. of Statius’s Thebaid, i. 

4. To resolve; unfold; clear. 

They quicken sloth, perplexities untie. Drayton. 
II. int rails. To come untied ; become loose. 
Their promises are but fair language, . . . and disband 
and untie like the air that beat upon their teeth when they 
spake the delicious and hopeful words. 

Jer. Taylor, Woiks (ed. 1835), I. 887. 
untied (un-tld'), a. 1 . Not tied ; free from any 
fastening or band. — 2f. Figuratively, morally 
unrestrained; dissolute. 

There weie excesses to manj' committed in a time so 
rntivd as this was. Daniel, Hist. Eng., p. 114. (Davies.) 

Until (un-til')* and conj. [Formerly also 
untill ; < ME. until, untill , untyl , ontil, onhll;A 
un-, as in unto, 4* till 2 : see till 2 and unto*] I. 
prep. If. To; unto: of place. 

Ilire wommen soon untyl hire bed hire broughte. 

Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 914. 
Also zit gert he mak thaidn 
Propirtese by preug gyn, 

That it was like untill a heuyn. 

Holy Rood (E. E. T. S.), p. 123. 
He rousd himselfe full blytli, and hastned them untill. 

' Spenser, F. Q., I. xi. 4. 

2. To; unto; up to; of time. 

From where the day out of the sea doth spring, 

U ntill tire closure of the Evening. 

Spenser, F. Q., III. iii. 27. 
II. conj. Up to tho time that; till the point 
or degree that: preceding a clause. 

Until I know this sure uncertainty. 

I’ll eitfertain the offer’d fallacj'. 

Shak., C. of E., ii. 2. 187. 
See ye dinna fhange your cheer, 

U ntill ye *ee my body bleed. 

Erlinton (Child's Ballads, III. 222). 
'Tis held a great part of Incivility for Maidens to di ink 
Wine until they are married. Howell, Letters, ii. 54. 

Until that day comes, I shall never believe this boasted 
point to be anything more than a conventional fiction. 

Lamb , Modern Gallantrj*. 
We sat and talked until the night, 

Descending, filled the little room. 

Longfellow, The Fire of Drift-Wood. 
The English until with the subjunctive often lias a dis- 
tinctly final sense, and in fact the subjunctive holds its 
own at that point better than at any other in English. 

B. L. Gilderslceve, Amer. Jour. PliiloL, No. 16, p. 422. 

untile (un-til'), v.' t. To take the tiles from; 
uncover by removing tiles ; strip of tiles. Beau, 
and FI., Women’s Prize, i. 3. 
untillable (un-til'a-bl), a. Incapable of being 
tilled or cultivated ; barren. Cowpcr , Iliad, i. 
untilled (un-tild'), a. [< ME. untiled; < ttn-i 
4- tilled.] Not tilled; not cultivated, literally 
or figuratively. 

There liues the Sea-Oak in a little slid; 

There growes vntill'd the ruddy Cochenel. 

Sylvester , tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, Eden. 
His beastly nature, and desert and untilled manners. 

Jer. Taylor , Holy Dying, ii. 4. 

untimbered (un-tim'b6rd), a. 1. Notfumisked 
with timber; not strongly or well timbered. 
Where 's then the saucy boat 
Whose weak untimber'd sides but even now 
Co-rivall’d greatness? Shak., T. and C., i. 3. 43. 

2. Not covered with timber-trees, 
untimet (un-tim'), n* [ME. untime, untyme , on - 
tyme; < AS. untuna, untune ; as un- 1 4- time 1 .] 
Unseasonable time. 

A man shal nat cte in vntyme. Chaucer, Parson's Tale, 
untimeliness (un-tim 'li-nes), n. The character 
of being untimely; unseasonableness. 

The untimeliness of temporal death. 

Jer. Taylor. To Bishop of Rochester. 

untimely (un-tim'li), a. [< un- 1 4- timely, «.] 
Not timely, (a) Not done or happening seasonabty. 
Death lies on her like an untimely frost 
Upon the sweetest flower of all the field. 

Shak., R. and J., iv. 5. 28. 
It [Brook Farm] was untimely, and whatever is un- 
timely is already doomed to perish. 

0. B. Frothingham, Reply, p. 188. 
(b) Ill-timed ; inopportune; unsuitable; unfitting; im- 
proper. 


Some untimely thought did instigate 
His all-too-tim* less speed. Shak., Lucrece, 1. 43. 

He kindles anger by untimely jokes. 

Cralbe, Tales, Works, IV. S. 
(c) Happening before the natural time; premature*, as, 
untimely death ; untimely fate. 

The untimely fall of virtuous Lancaster. 

Shak., Rich. III., i. 2. 4. 

untimely (un-tim'li), adv. [< ME. untimcliche; 
< ini- 1 4* timely, adv.] In other than the natu- 
ral time; unseasonably. 

Can she be dead ? Can virtue fall untimely ? 

Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, iv. 2. 

untimeous, untimeously, adv. See untimous , 
etc. 

untimous (un-tl'mus), a. [Also untimeous ; < 
un- 1 + Unions.] Untimely; unseasonable: as, 
untimous hours. 

Of untymous persons : He is as welcome as water in a 
rivin ship. He is as welcome as snaw in harvest. 

Ray, Proverbs (1678), p. 377. 

His irreverent and untimeous jocularity. 

Scott , Quentin Durward,T. 304. 

[The knock] was repeated thrioe ere . . . [he] had pres- 
ence of mind sufficient to Inquire who sought admittance 
at that untimeous hour. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 72. 

untimously (un-tl'mus-li), aclv . [Also untime- 
ously; < untimous + -h/ 2 -] In an untimous 
maimer; untimely. Scott , Kenilworth, xv. 

untin (uu-fcin'), v. t; pret. and pp. untinned, ppr. 
untinning. To remove tin from: as, to untin 
waste tin-plates. The Engineer , LXXI. 42. 

untinctured, (un-tingk'turd), a. Not tinctured ; 
not tinged, stained, mixed, or infected; unim- 
bued. 

Many thousands of armed men, abounding in natural 
courage, and not absolutely untinctured with military dis- 
cipline. Macaulay, Nugent's Hampden. 

untinged (un-tinjd'), a. 1. Not tiuged; not 
stained; not discolored: as, water untinged; 
nntivgcd beams of light. — 2. Not infected; un- 
imbued. Swift, To Gay, July 10, 1732. 

untirable (un-tir'a-bl), a. Incapable of being 
tired; unwearied.” Shak., T. of A., i. 1. 11. 

untired (un-tird'),«. Not tired; not exhausted. 
Shak., Rich. III., iv. 2. 44. 

untiring (un-tir'ing), a. Not becoming tired 
or exhausted; unwearied: as, untiring patience. 

untithed (un-tiTHd'), a. Not subjected to 
tithes. Fi. Pollok. 

untitled (un-ti'tld), a. Having no title, (a) Hav- 
ing no claim or right : as, an untitled tyrant. Shak., 
Macbeth, iv. 3. 104. 

False Duessa, now untitled queene. 

Spenser, F. Q., V. ix. 42. 
(6) Having no title of honor or office. 

The king had already dubbed half London, and Bacon 
found himself the only untitled person in his mess at 
Gray’s Inn. Macaulay, Lord Bacon. 

unto (un'to), prep, and conj. [< ME. unto (not 
found in AS.), < OS. unto, untuo, unte = OFries. 
ont ti, until, = OHG. wise, unzi, unza, MHG. 
unze, untze = Goth, wife, up to, until; AS. oth , 
up to, until, < OS. und, unt = OFries. und, ont = 
OHG. MHG. unz = Icel. unz, units , unst ~ Goth. 
und, up to, as far as, until; prob. another form 
of the prep, which appears as the prefix and-, 
«»- 2 , and with a reversive or negative force as 
un- 2 . The same first element appears in until, 
q. v.] I. prep. To: now somewhat antiquated, 
but much used in formal or elevated style. 

Thare men gon un to the See, that sohal goon un to 
Cypie. Mandcville, Travels, p. 125. 

A semely man to be a kyng, 

A graciose face to loke vnto. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Funiivall), p. 151. 

Lawes ought to be fashioned unto the manners and con- 
ditions of the people to whom they are ment. 

Spenser, State of Ireland. 

God made flowers sweet and beautiful, that being seen 
and smelt unto they might so delight. 

Booker, Eccles. rolity, ii. 5. 

Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest. ^ Mat. xi. 28. 

I’ll follow you unto tlio death 

Shak., K. John, i. 1. 154. 

They also brought a full intelligence in reference unto 
the particulars they were sent about. 

N. Morton, New England’s Memorial, p. 69. 

Let the North unto the South 

Speak the word befitting both. 

Whittier, Texas. 

To so in untot. See go— To look unto. See look. 

,ii.t conj. Up to the time or degree that; until ; 
till. 

Almighty queue, unto this j*er he gon. 

Chaucer, Parliament of Fowls, 1. 647. 

In fliys place abide vnto that ye see 

Ho be ring hjm best and ho better haue. 

Row of Partenay (E. E. T. S.), L 413L 



untoiling 

un toiling (un-toi'ling), a. Without toil or labor. 

Thomson , Castle of Indolence, i. 19. 
untold (un-told'), a. [< ME. untold ; < unA + 
told.] 1. Not told; not related; not revealed. 
Drydcn. — 2. Not numbered; uncounted; that 
cannot be reckoned: as, money untold . 

In the number let me pass untold. 

Shak ., Sonnets, cxxxvL 
Anility and Puerility after all are foiccs, ami might do 
untold mischief if they were needlessly provoked. 

J. It. Seeley, Nat. .Religion, p. 120. 

untolerablet (im-tol'e-ra-bl), a. Intolerable. 
Bp. Jewell , Defence ot‘ tlie Apo logic, p. G38. 
untomb (un-tora'), v. t. To take from the tomb; 
disinter. Fuller. 

untonality (un-to-nal'i-ti), n. The stato of be- 
ing without definito tonality. Amcr. Jour. Psy- 
chol, 1. 91. [Karo.] 

untonguet (un-tung'), t’. i. To deprivo of a 
tongue or of a voice ; silence. 

Such who commend him in making condemn him In 
keeping such a diary about him in so dangerous days. 
Especially lie ought to untonguc it fioin talking to his 
prejudice. Fuller, Ch. Hist., XL ix. 77. 

untoomlyt (un-tttm'li), adv. nastily. 

Antenor vntomly turnet his way 
Witlioutyn lowtyng or lefc, lengit lie noght. 

Destruction of Troy (Ik E. T. S.), 1. 1S22. 

untooth (un-toth'), t’. t. To deprive of teeth. 
Coirpir , Odyssey, xviii. 

untoothsome (un-toth'snm), a. Not toothsome; 
unpalatable. Shirley , Hydo Park, ii. 4. 
untoothsomeness (un-tbth'sum-ncs), u. The 
quality of being untoothsome or unpalatable. 
Dp. Hull, Contemplations, iii. 2S7. 
untormented (un-tor-men 'ted), a. Not tor- 
mented; not subjected to torture. 

Of his wo, ns who seyth, untorment at. 

Chaucer, Trail us, i. 1011. 

untorn (un-torn'), a. Not torn; not rent or 
forced asunder. Cowpcr. 
untouchable (un-lueh'a-bl), a. Not capable of 
being touched; intangible; unassailable. 
Untouchable ns to prejudice. Fcltham, Resolves, fi. 1 0. 

untouched (un-tueht'), a. 1. Not touched, in 
any physical sense; left intact. 

Depart untnuclud. Shak., J. 0., iii. 1 . 142. 

The fresh leaves, untouched as jet 
By summer ami its vain regret. 

William Mom*, Earthlj Paradise, II. 124. 
The mineral resources (of Texas] me untnuehrd. 

H’arrew, Common School Geography, p. 14. 

2. Not mentioned; not treated; not examined. 

Untoucht d, or slightly handled, in discourse. 

Shak., Rich. III., iii. 7. 10. 
We are carried forward to explore new regions of our 
souls ns yet untouched and untrodden. 

II. S. Holland, Logic and Life, p. 50. 

3. Not affected mentally; not moved; not ex- 
cited emotionally. 

Wholly untouched with his agonies. Sir P. Sidney. 
llis heart ’s untouch d and whole jet. 

Fletcher, Lojnl Subject, v. 1. 
Time, winch mature-, the intellectual part, 
n.Uh tinged my hairs with gre>, but left untouched my 
heart. Southcu (Reid’s Brit. Poets II. 15b). 

I, untouched by one adverse < in umstancc, 

Adopted wrtue as ni) rule of life. 

Browning, Ring and Book, 31. 210. 

untoward 1 (un-to'iird), a. [< mh-1 + toward.'] 

1. Froward; perverse; refractory; not easily 
guided or taught. 

This untouard generation. Acts ii. 40. 

Wlmt means this scorn, thou most untouard knave? 

Shak., K. John, i. 1. 240. 
Nay, look', what a rascally untoward thing this poetrj is. 

It. J oiison. Poetaster, i. 1. 

2. Inconvenient: troublesome; vexatious; un- 
fortunate; unlucky: ns, an untoward event; 
un untoward vow. 

An untouard accident drew me into a quarrel. 

Sheridan , Thu Rival*, v. 1. 
= Syn. 1. ir dful, Contranj, etc. (see wayicaid), intrac- 
table. 

untoward 2 !, prep. [ME., < unto + -ward.] To- 
ward. 

Whan I am my Indie fro, 

And thjnke untoiearde hir drawe. 

Gower, Conf. Ainant., iv. 

untowardliness(un-t6'Hrd-U-ncs), n. The char- 
acter or state of being untowardlv. 
untowardly (un-to'iird-li), a. Awkward; per- 
verse ; fro ward. 

Untotcardly tricks and vices. Locke, Education, 

untowardly (un-to'iird-li), adv. In an untoward, 
froward, or perverse manner ; perversely. 

Matters go untowardli/ on our Side in Germany, but the 
King of Denroaik will shortly be in tlie Field in Person. 

I To well, Letters, I. iv. 20. 
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untowardness (un-to'iird-nes), n. The state 
or character of being untoward ; awkwardness ; 
frowardness; perverseness. Up. Wilson. 
untowent, untownt, «• [ME., also untohen, 
mitotic, < AS. ungetogen (— MLG. mitogen, MHG. 
vngczogcn), uninstructed, untaught, < un-, not, 
+ togen, pp. of tcon, draw, educate, instruct: 
see mi- and fee 1 , and ef. wanton, earlier wan- 
toiceii.'] Untaught; untrained; rude, 
untowered (un-tou'trd), «. Not having tow- 
ers; not defended by towers. Wordsworth. 
untrace (nn-tras'), v. t. To loose from the 
traces or drawing-straps : as, to untraec a horse. 
And now the fierj' horses of the Sun 
Were from their golden-flaming car untrac’d. 

Middleton, Father Hubbard’s Tales. 

untraceable (un-tra'sa-bl), a. Incapable of 
being traced or followed. South. 
untraced (un-trast'), a. 1. Not traced; not 
followed. — 2. Not markedly footsteps. Den- 
ham, Cooper’s Hill. — 3. Not marked out. 
untracked (un-trakt'), a. 1. Not tracked; not 
marked by footsteps; pathless: as, untrachcd 
woods. Sandys , tr. of Ovid’s Mctamorph., ii. — 

2. Not followed by tracking, 
untractability (un-trak-ta-bil'i-ti), n. Intrac- 
tableness. 

untractable (un-trak'ta-bl), a. 1. Not tracta- 
ble; intractable. 

To speak with libcrtle, and to say you the truth, they 
say a] in this Court that you are a veiio good Christian, 
and a verie untractable bishop. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. bj Hcllowes, 1577), p. 224. 

Tho high-spirited ami untractable Agrippina. 

Gifford, note on Jonson’s Sejnnus. 

There was room among these hitherto untractable Irregu- 
larities for tho additional results of the theory. Whciccll. 
2f. Difficult; rough. 

Toll’d out my uncouth passage, forced to ride 
The unt i actable abyss. Milton, P. L., x. 47G. 

untractableness (un-trnl:'ta-bl-nes), ii. Intrac- 
tableness. 

lintradedt (un-tra'ded). a. 1. Not resorted to 
or frequented for the sake of trading: as, an 
mitratleil place. Ifal.ha/t's Voyages, iii. GS2. — 

2. Unpractised; inexperienced. 

A people not utterly untraded ... in hi* discipline. 

J. Udall , On Luke I. 

3. Unhackneyed ; unusual ; not used commonly. 

That I nircct the untraded oath. 

Shak., T. and C., iv. f*. ITS. 

lintrading (un-trii'ding), a. Not engaged in 
commerce; not accustomed; inexperienced. 

I’ntradiny ami unskilful hand*. Locke. 

untragic (un-trnj'ik), a. Not tragic; hence, 
comic; ludicrous. 

Emblem* not a few* of the tragic ami the vntragie *ort. 

Carlyle, Flench Rev., II. v. 12. (/>««>».) 

untrained (un-trand'), a. Not trained; not 
disciplined; uneducated; uninstructed. 

My wit tint rain’d in any kind of art. 

Shak., I Hen. VI., 1. 2. 73. 

I cannot say that I ani utterly u/ifrnmV In those rules 
which best Rhetoricians hnvegiv’n. 

Milton, Apology for Smectjninuus. 

Nut only is the multitude fickle, hut the best men, un- 
less m god, tutored, discipliiud to their work, give way; 
t/nfraiw’d nature lias no principles. 

J. II. Xewman, Parochial Sermons, 1. 2SG. 

un trammeled, untrammelled (un-tram'cld), 
a. Not trammeled, hampered, or impeded, 
untrampled (un-tram'pld), a. Not trampled; 
not trod upon. Shelley. 

untransferable (un-trans-fer'u-bl), a. Inca- 
pable of being transferred or passed from one 
to another: as, power or right untransferable. 
Howell, Pre-eminence of Parliament, 
untransformed (un- trains -found'), a. Not 
transformed ; immotnmorphosed. 
untranslatability (un-traus-la-tn-bil'i-ti), n. 
Tho quality of being untranslatable. G. I\ 
Marsh, Lccts. on Eng. Lang., xxviii. 
untranslatable (un-trans-Ifi'tn-bl), a. Not ca- 
llable of being translated; also, not fit to bo 
translated, dray, To West, April, 174*2. 
untranslatableness (un-trans-hVta-bi-nos), n. 
Tho character of being untranslatable. Colc- 
ndyc. 

untranslatably (un-trnns-lii'ta-bli), adv. In an 
untranslatable manner ; so as not to be capable 
of translation. Athenivum, No. 32118, p. 671. 
untransmutable (im-trans-mu'ta-bl), a. In- 
capable of being transmuted. 

Each character . . . appeal's to me in practice pretty 
durable and untranunutable. Hume. 

untransparent (un-trftns-pur'cnt), a. Not 
transparent; opaque: literally or figuratively. 
Boyle , Works, I. 735. 


untrodden 

untraveled, untravelled (un-trav'eld), a. 1 . 
Not traveled; not trodden by passengers: as, 
an untravelcd forest. 

Untravellcd parts. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err. 

2. Not having traveled; not having gained ex- 
perience by travel ; hence, provincial ; narrow. 
An untravelled Englishman. Addison, Spectator, No. 407. 
untread (un-tred'), v. t. To tread back; go 
back through in the same steps; retrace. 
Untreading a good part of the aforesaid alley. 

Sandys, Travailes (1052), p. 13L 

untreasure (un-trezk'ur), r. t. 1. To deprive 
of a treasure. 

They found the bed untreasured of their mistress. 

Shak., As you Like it, ii. 2. 7. 
2. To bring forth, as treasure; set forth; dis- 
play. [Rare in both uses.] 

Tho quaintness with which lie untreasured . . . the 
stores of liis memory. J. M it ford. 

untreatable (uu-tre'ta-bl), a. [< ME. untreta - 
hie; < mm-1 + treatable.'] If. Unmanageable; in- 
exorable ; implacable. 

Thow shalt nat wenen, quod she, that I here unt ret able 
batayle nyenis foitune. Chaucer, Boethius, ii. prose 8. 

2f. Not practicable. Dr. IT. More . — 3. Inca- 
pable of being treated, in any sense, 
untrembling (un-trem'bling), a. Not trem- 
bling or shaking; firm; steady. J. Philips , 
Cider, i. 

untremblingly (im-trem'bling-li), adv. In an 
untrembling manner; firmly, 
untrespassing (uu-tres'pas-ing), a. Not tres- 
passing; not transgressing. 

Others were sent more cheerefull, free, and still ns it 
were at laigc, in the midst of an untrcsjMsring honesty. 

J/t7fon, Apology for Smectymnuus. 

untressedt (un-trest' ),a. [ME., < ««-i -f tressed , 
pp. of tress 1 .] With hair unarrauged ; not done 
up in tresses, as hair. 

Hir gilte licres with a golden threde 
Ybounden were, unt rested as she lay. 

Chaucer, rnrliament of Fowls, 1. 2GS. 

untried (un-trid'), a. 1. Not tried; not at- 
tempted. 

By subtil Stratagems they act their Game, 

And leave untn/d no Avenue to Fame. 

Steele, Conscious Lovers, Frol. 
The gcneroti* pa*t, when all was possible, 

For all was then untried. 

Loirell, Under the Willow*. 

2. Not yet felt or experienced: as. untried suf- 
ferings.* 

Remains there jet a plague untried for me? 

Beau, and FI., Philaster, iv. 2. 

3. Not subjected to trial; not tested or put to 
tho test. 

By its perfect shape, its vigor, and 11* natural dexterity 
in the u*e of all its untried limb', tlie infant was worthy 
to have been biought forth in Eden. 

Hawthorne, Scarlet Letter, p. 114. 
4t. Unnoticed; unexamined. 

I slide 

O’er sixteen Years and leave the growth untried. 

Shak., W. T., iv. 1. G. 

5. Not having passed trial; not heard and 
determined in law: as, the cause remains un- 
frit d. 

untrifling (un-tri'fling), a. Not trilling; not 
indulging in levities. Savage. 
untrim (un-trim'), r. t. To deprive of trimming; 
strip; disorder. 

By chance or nature’s changing cnmse untrimm’d. 

Shak., Sonnets, xviii. 

untrimmed (un-triind'), a. 1. Not trimmed; 
not pruned ; not clipped or cut ; not put in or- 
der: as, un untrimmed wiek; untrimmed leaves 
of a book. 

So let thy tres*e*, flaring in tlie wind, 
Untrimmed hang about thy bared neck. 

Tancr. and Gism., O. FI., ii. 221. (Fare*.) 

2f. Virgin. 

Tlie devil tempts thee here, 

In likeness of a new untrimmed bride. 

Shak., K. John, iii. 1. 200. 

3. Not furnished with trimmings, 
untrimmedness (im-trimd'nes), n. The state 
of being untrimmed. [Rare.] 

It [an old castle] is not particularly “kept up,” but its 
quiet rustiness and untrimmedne** only help it to be fa- 
miliar. II. James, Jr., Foi traits of Places, p. 1G7. 

untristet, «. See mi trust. 
untriumphablet (un-tri'um-fn-bl), a. Admit- 
tiiipr no triumph; not ail object of triumph. S. 
Jluttcr, TIudibras. 

untrodden, untrod (nn-trod'n, un-trod'), a. 
Not haring been trod ; not passed over; unfre- 
quented. Shot;., J. C., iii. 1. 13G. 



untrodden 

Mlint path untrod 

Finn I «ei‘k out to ’scape the flaming rod 
Of ray oUemU-d, of my angry God? 

Quarles, Emblems, iii. 12. 
The path from me to you that led, 

Cntrvdden long, with grass is grown. 

Loicell, Estrangement, 
entrotht (un-troth'), n. [A vai*. of untruth, as 
troth i- of truth.'] 1. Untruth; falsehood. 

If 3 oil find my A' Olds to be untroth. 

Then let me die to i ecompense the wrong. 

_ Greene, Alphonsus, ii. 

2. An untruth; a falsehood. 

TI.* rc will he a * udof dissimulation at least, clty-mea* 
snn. an 1 iut »«p n an untrotk or two. 

1‘ • V/ rr and Donley, Maid in tin Mill, i\. 1 . 
untroublet (un-tiuVl), i\ t. To freo from 
trouble; tlNabus**. Lsighton 9 Com. on 1 Pet. v. 
untroubled um-tnih'ld), a. 1 . Not troubled; 

d>turbid by care, sorrow, or business; not 
agitated: unmoved; unruffled; not confused; 
fr*e from passion: as, an untroubled mind. 
Quitt, v troubled soul, awake! 

Shah., Ilicli. III., v. 3. 113. 

2. Not disturbed or raised into waves or rip- 
pit*: an uutronhlcd sea. — 3. Not foal; not 

turbid: as, nn untronhled stream. 

Bodies clear and untroubled. Bacon. 

untroubledness (un-tnib'ld-nes), h. TIip state 
of being untroubled; freedom from trouble; 
unconcern. Jlninmoiid, Work 1 -, IV. 470. 
untrowablet um-tro'n-bl), a. [ME.. < an- 1 
+ trine + -nhlr.] Not to be credited; ineredi- 
bK W'rhf. 

imtrucedt (Un-tr0*t') f a. Not interrupted by a 
truce; trucele*«. 

All those four (elements] 

31 lint tin a natuml opposition 

And vntnicd war the one against the other. 

Middle tun, No Wit Like a Woman s, iii. 1. 

untrue (uu-tnV), </. [< ME. untie ice, on trace 
(= MLC. untrPirr = f». untreu = leek utnfrjrjr) ; 
< ww-l 4- trur.] 1. Not true to the fact*;' con- 
trary to tlio fact : false. 

And li* fh* aii «I him tr« we tidyngos ami vnticuc, for lie 
ina«i** him l»»hii* hum all the count re of Wales wolile 
ghulljc 1 aue hi m t*> he tin ir Joide. 

Ilernrrt, ti. of Pioissait’s Chron., I. C32. 
I’.y what ooiMracttun shall any man make those com* 
inrunr- true, ImMing that dislitiUiou uufrttr' 

Hooker, Eulcs. I’olitj. 

2. Not tri!*'to one’s duty; not faithful; incon- 
stant ; not fulfilling the duties of a husband, 
wife, vassal, friend, etc. ; not to be trusted ; 
ful«e: disloyal. 

Lite take liedc to saue the pcple and the lomle fro 
there r n-trenc ami mhbelcvynpe Sarazins that thus mn]. 
only be entred 'p"n vs. Merlin (E. E. T. S.\ ii. 174. 
For further I could say this man *s untru'*. 

Shah., Lover’s Complaint, L 1G9. 

3. Not tru^ to a standard or rale; varying from 
a correct form, pattern, intonation, a’lineraent, 
or the like; incorrect. 

Henry clinityiert tin oldc untmee niesure, and made a 
jerde of the 1* neth of Ids on tie amie. 

ralnan, Chronycle, ccx.tvi. (Encyc. Diet.) 
Th»* in ill hoard i must he squared truly, or the volume 
will stan l unnenb and the Unisher’s design be untrue, 

B\ Math' v 4 , Mod* rn Lookbinding (ed. Grolier Club), p. 33. 

In tlic ca 4 >‘ of crank-pins wearing untrue, there is 
nothing fur U h »t Idiug to caliper. 

The Engineer , LX1X. 159. 

untruet lun-trii'), «d>’. [< ME. untywe ; < uu- 
triu.a.] Untruly. 

Elli = lie moot telle Ids talc untreur. 

Chaucer , Gen. Trol. to C. T., 1. 735. 

UU trueness (lm-tro'nes), ». [< ME. untrcwc- 
nrssc; < untrue + -»m.] Tlio character of 
being untrue. 

untruism (un-tro'izm), n. [< untrue + -tsw.] 
{Something obviously untrue; the opposite of 
a truism. [A nonce-word.] 

Platitudes truisms, and untruiim*. 

Trollope , Barclicater Towels, vL 

untruly ( un-tWi'li), ode. In an untrue manner ; 
not truly; falsely. 

Mailer More untruly reportetli of me in his dialogue. 
Timdale, An® to Sir T. 3Iorc, etc. (Parker Soc., 1850), p. 14. 

untruss (un -tins'), r. t. To untie or unfasten ; 
loo-e from a truss, or as from a trass ; let out ; 
specifically, to loose, as to let down the breeches 
bv untying the points by which they were held 
up; undress. 

Give mo my nightcap, so! 

Quick, quick, untruss me. 

FtHcher ( and another X Eider Brother, Jv. 4. 
Our Muse is in mind for th’ untriming a poet. 

B. Jomon, Poetaster, v. 1. 
The Clerk of Chatham was untriming Ills points pre- 
paratory to peeking Ida truckle-bed. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, 2. 71. 
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untrusst (un-trus'), n. Same as untrusser. 

Thou grand scourge, or second untruss of the time. 

B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, ii. 1. 

untrussed (un-trust'), a. Not trussed ; not tied 
up; not bundled up. Fairfax, Godfrey of Bou- 
logne, xviii. 

Behold the sacred Pales, where with haire 
U ntrubt she sitts, In shade of yonder hill. 

L. Bryshett , Pastorall Aeglogne. 
untrussert (un-trus'6r), n. One who untrusses ; 
hence, one who unmasks and scourges folly; 
one who prepares others for punishment by un- 
trasfcing them. 

Neither shall 3 on at any time, ambitiously affecting the 
title of the untrimcrs or whippets of the age, suffer the 
itch of writing to over-run your peifoimance in libel. 

B. Jon son. Poetaster, v. 3. 
untrustf (un-trust'), it. [< ME. untrust, untrist 
(= Icel. ut roust) : < uu- 1 + fyutfi.] Lack of 
trust; distrust. 

Ye have noon oother countenance I leeve. 

But speke to us of nnfnf\f androprce\e. 

Chaucer , Merchant’s Tale, 1. 002. 

untrustf, a. [ME., also MHfrtsfc(=Icel. utrausir), 
faithless; see un trust. «.] Faithless ; distrust- 
ful. 

Whi lias tow made Trojlus tome imfn«fc[var. imfrmfr]? 

Chaucer , Troilus, iii. 830. 

untrustful (mi-tnist'ful), a. 1. Not trustful 
or trusting. — 2. Not to bo trusted; not trust- 
worthy : not trusty. ,‘irolt. [Rare.] 
untrustiness (un-trus'ti-nes), n. The cbnraetcr 
of being untrusty; nnfaitbftilness in the dis- 
charge of a trust. Sir T. Iliniirard. 
untrustworthiness (nn-trusViver'THi-nes), «. 
The character of being untrustworthy. 

Much lias b-cn saul almut vntrustirorthincis of histori. 
cnl cililcnce. ' 11. spcrcer, Frin. of Sociol., p, 76. 

untrustworthy (un - trust 'wtr'Tiii), a. Not 
1 rust wort by, in any sense: ns, an untrnstKorihij 
servant; an mil, -iisdrorthy boat. 

It wants It {hlftiin;] nil tlie moic ltccnuso it is so closely 
innncctcil with the early Venetian lilstoiy,tliun wIiIlIi no 
Instorj Is more utteilj uutrmttcnrthir. 

E. .1. rreeman, Venice, ;i. 22S. 

untrusty (un-trus'ti), n. [< ME. tnitnintii, on- 
trusti/, ontnitfi; < im-l + trusty.] Not trusty; 
not worthy of confidence ; unfaithful. Thomas 
I.odgc (Arher’s Eng. Garner, I. 14). 
untruth (un-troth'), n. [Also mitrotli, rj. v. ; < 
ME. ontrcutlic. untrouthc, witrowthc, < AS. «#- 
treoieth, untruth; as mi- 1 + troth.] 1. Tho 
character of beinguutrue; contrariety to truth ; 
want of veracity. 

He w ho Is perfect ami abhors untruth. Sandys. 

2. Treachery; want of fidelity ; faithlessness; 
disloyally. 

Cntruth lias matle thee subtle in thy trade. 

Ford, hover’s Melancholy, iv. 3. 

3. A false assertion ; a falsehood; a lie. 

Mol cover, they have spoken untruth * ; . . . ami, tocon- 
clndc, they are lying knavts. Shak., Much Ado, v. 1. 220. 

untruthful (un-troth'ful), a. Not truthful; 
wanting in veracity; contrary to the truth. 
Clarle. 

untruthfully (un-trbth'fiil-i), ode. In an un- 
truthful manner; falsely; faithlessly, 
untruthfulness (uii-triith'ful-nes), v. 1. Tho 
character or state of being untruthful ; false- 
ness; unveracity. — 2. Inaccuracy; incorrect- 
ness : ns, tho untruthfolncss of a drawing, 
untuck (un-tuk'), v. t. To unfold or undo; re- 
lease from being tucked up or fastened. 

For some, untuck’d, descended her Blieaved hat. 

Shot:., hover’s Complaint, 1. 31. 

untuckered (un-tuk'erd), a. Wearing no tucker: 
said of a woman. 

untufted (un-tuf'ted), a. Without tufts or pro- 
jecting hunches, as of scales or hairs: specifi- 
cally noting certain moths, 
untunaole (ui.-tu'na-bl), o. 1. Notcapabloof 
being tuned or brought to tho proper pitch. — 
2. Not harmonious; discordant; not musical. 
Then in dumb silence will I bury mine [nevsj, 

For they are lmrsli, untuncaktc, and had. 

Shak., T. a. of V., Hi. 1. 2(13. 

Also mUuncaVlc. 

untunableness (un-tu'na-hl-nes), v, Tho Mato 
of being untunahle ; want of harmony or con- 
cord; discord. T. narton. 
untunably (un-tu'nn-bli), ado. In an untun- 
ablo manner; discordantly. Holland, tr. of 
Plutarch, p. 5SG. 

untune (un-tun'), v. t. 1. To put out of tuno; 
make incapable of consonance or harmony. 
Untune that string. Shak., T. and C., i. 3. 10!>. 


unusefully 

Naught untunes that Infant’s voice ; no trace 
Of fretfnl temper sullies her pure cheek. 

li'ordsicorfh. Sonnets, ill. 16. 
2. To disorder; confuse. 

Untuned and janing senses. Shak., hear, fv. 7. 1C. 
untuned (un-tund'), a. Not tuned; unmusi- 
cal; unharmoniotis. 

With boisterous untuned drums. 

Shak., Eich. II., i. 3. 134. 

unturf (un-thrf'), v. t. To remove turf from ; 
deprive of turf^ Xature, XLUL 8(h 
unturn (un-tfirn'), v. t. To turn in the reverse 
way, as in a manner to open something. [Rave.] 
Think you he nought hut prison walls did see, 

Till, so unwilling, thou unturn’dst the key? 

Feats, The Day Leigh Hunt Left Prison. 

unturned (un-temd'), a. Not turned.— To leave 
no stone unturned. See stone. 
untutored (un-tu'tord), a. Uninstructed; un- 
taught; rude; raw". 

Some vntvtor’d youth. Shut., Sonnets, cyxxviii. 

Untwine (un-twin' ),r. I. trails. 1. To untwist; 
open or separate after having been twisted; 
untie; disentangle; hence, figuratively, to ex- 
plain; solve. 

This knot might he untwined with more facilitie thus. 
Ilolinshed, Sundrie Invasions of Ireland. ( Encyc . Diet.) 
On ids Bad brow' nor mirth nor wine 
Could e’er one wrinkled knot untwine. 

Scott, Rokeby, iii. 22. 

2. To unwind, as a vine or anything that has 
been twined around something else: literally 
or figuratively. 

It requires n long and powerful counter-sympathy in a 
nation to un Urine the tics of custom w liich hind a people 
to the established and the old. Sir W. Hamilton. 

II. intrans. To become untwined. 

His silken braids untwine, and slip their knots. 

Milton, Divorce, i. 6 . 

untwist (un-twist'), a. 1. traits. 1. To separate 
and open, as threads twisted ; turn back from 
being twisted. Swift. — 2. Figuratively, to dis- 
entangle; solve; as, to untwist ariddle. Fletcher, 
A Woman Pleased, v. 1. 

n. nitrons. To become separate and loose or 
straight from having been twisted, 
untwist (un-twist'), ii. [< untwist, a.] A twist 
in tho opposite direction. 

Each coil of the cable in the tank ns it conies out receives 
ft twist in the opposite direction, or unUvist. 

Elect Fee. (Eng.), XXIV. 407. 

ununderstandable (un-un-der-stan'da-bl), a. 
Not to bo understood; incomprehensible. Pi- 
ar:i Smyth. [Rare.] 

ununderstood (un-un-dcr-stud'), a. Not under- 
stood; not comprehended. Fuller, Ch. Hist., 
IX. i. 50. [Hare.] 

ununiform (un-u'ni-fdrm), a. Not uniform; 
wanting uniformity. [Rare.] 

An ununiform piety. Decay of Christian Piety. 

ununiformness (uu-u'ni-f6rm-nes), «. The 
character or state of being ununiform; want 
of uniformity. [Rare.] 

A variety of parts, or nn ununiformness. 

Clarke, Answer to Sixth Letter. 

unurged (un-trjd'), a. Not urged; not pressed 
with solicitation; unsolicited; voluntary; of 
one’s own accord. Shah., K. John, v. 2. 10. 
unusagef (un-u'ziij), ii. [< »»-l + usage.] 1. 
Unusuolness; infrequency. 

Defini te of unvsaye and entrecomunyngc of morchaun- 
dise. Chaucer , Eoethius, ii. prose 7. 

2. Want of use. UaHiwcil. 
unused (un-uzd'), a. 1. Not put to use; not 
employed; not applied; disused. Shale., Son- 
nets, iv. — 2. That has never been used. — 3. 
Not accustomed; not habituated: as, hands 
unused to labor; hearts unused to deceit. 

U mtsed to the melting mood. Shak., Othello, v. 2. 349. 
Her gaoler’s torches fill with light 
The dreary iilaee, blinding her unused eyes. 

William-Morris, Em tlily Paradise, 1. 203. 

4. Unusual; unwonted. 

Hitter pain his vexed heart wrought for him. 

And filled with unused tears his hard wise eyes. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, III. 145. 

unusedness (un-u'zed-nes), ». Unwontedness ; 
unusualness. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, vii. 
[Rare.] 

unuseful (un-us'ful), n. Useless; serving no 
purpose. Jcr. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 292. 

Those hands that gave the casket may the palsy 
For ewer make unuseful, even to feed thee! 

Fletcher, Wife for a Month, i. 2. 
■unusefully ( uu-us'ffil-i), adv. In a useless man- 
ner. Jcr. Taylor. Works (ed. 1835), I. 23G. 



unusefulness 

unusefulness (un-us'fiil-nes), n. The character 
of being unuseful. X. A. Her., CXLHI. 304. 
unusual {'un-u'zlio-al), a. Not usual; not fre- 
quent; not common; rare; strange: as, an mi- 
usual season; a person of unusual erudition. 
Some comet or unusual prodigy. 

Shak., T. of the S., Hi. 2. OS. 
The territory to whose free population Roman citizen- 
ship was now extended was of very unusual size accord- 
ing to the measure of ancient cities. 

E. A. Freeman, Amor. Lects., p. 317. 
=Syn. Uncommon, unwonted, singular, remarkable, odd. 
unusuality (un -ii-zh ti-al ' l-ti ) , n. [< unusual + 
-Hi/.] The state or character of being unusual ; 
un wontedness; rarity. 

It is to bo said of Sallust, far more plausibly than of 
Carlyle, that bis obscurity, bis unusuality of expression, 
and his laconism . . . bore the impress of Iris genius, 
and were but a portion of bis unaffected thought. 

E. .1. Poe, Marginalia, IvL 
unusually (un-u'zliii-nl-i), adv. In an unusual 
manner; not commonly; not frequently ; rare- 
ly; unwontedly. Patey. 
unusualness (nn-u'zho-al-nes), n. The state of 
being unusual; uncommonness; infrequency; 
rareness of occurrence; rarity, 
unutterability (uu-ut'Gr-a-bi) 'i-ti ), 11 . 1. Tho 
character of boing unutterable ; unspeakablo- 
ness. — 2. PI. nmittcrabihties (-tiz). That which 
cannot bo uttered or spoken. 

They come with hot unuttcrabilitics in their heart. 

Carlyle, French Rev., II. i. 3. 

unutterable (un-ut'tr-a-bl), a. Incapable of 
being uttered or expressed; ineffable; inex- 
pressible; unspeakable: as, unutterable au- 
guish; unutterable joy. 

lie is sir, 

The most unutterable coward that e’er nntiire 
Bless’d with hard shoulders. 

Ilcau. and FI., Thierry and Thcodoret, II. 4. 

He with sighs unutterable hy any words, mucli less by 
a stinted Liturgic, dwelling in us makes intercession for 
us. Milton , Eikonoklnstes, xvi. 

unutterably (un-ut'Gr-a-bli), adv. In an ttn- 
utterablo manner; unspeakably; beyond ex- 
pression. 

There would have been something Bad, unutterably end, 
in all this. Hawthorne, Scarlet Letter, p. 13. 

unvaceinated (un-vak'si-nn-ted), a. Not vac- 
cinated; specifically, having never been suc- 
cessfully vaccinated. 

unvaluable (un-val'u-a-bl), a. 1. Being above 
price; invaluable: priceless. 

I cannot cry his carnet up enough ; 

He Is unvaluable. 

li. J oueon, Mngnetk-k Lady, i. !. 

2. Valueless; worthless. 

If nature . . . deny health, lion unvaluable arc their 
riches! /lev. T. Adame, Works, 1. 121. 

unvalued (un-vnl'iid). o. 1. Not valued; not 
prized; neglected. .Shah., Hamlet, i. 3. 19. — 
2f. Inestimable; not to be valued. 

Rath heart 

Hnth, from flic leaves uf thy unvalued hook, 

Those Delphick lines with deep Impression took. 

Milton, Epitopli on Shakspcre. 
Art or nature never yet could set 
A valued price to her unwlued worth. 

Middleton, Family uf Love, 1. 2. 

3. Not estimated; not having the value set; 
not appraised: as, an estate ttnraliutl. 

unvanquishable (nn-vang'kwish-n-bl), a. In- 
capable of being conquered. J. I'tUtU, Ou John 
xvii. 

unvanquisbed (un-vang'kwislit). a. Not con- 
quered; not overcome. Slttth., 1 lien. AT., v. 4. 
141. 

unvariable (un-vft'ri-n-bl), a. Not variable; 
invariable ; constant. “ X arris. 
unvaried (un-vft'rid), a. Not varied; not al- 
tered; not diversified; unchanged. 

The same unvaried chimes. 

Do}>c, Essay ou Criticism, ii. 3IS. 
So far as its [Salem’s] physical aspect h cuiicerncd, with 
its flat unvaried surface, cuiera! chiefly with wooden 
houses. Hawthorne, Htnrlct Letter, p. 231. 

Unvariegated (nn-va/ri-e-gii-ted), a. Not vari- 
egated ; uot diversified ; not marked with dif- 
ferent colors. Edinburgh Her. 
unvarnished (un-viir'nisht), a. 1 . Not over- 
laid with varnish. — 2. Not artfully embellish- 
ed; plain. 

A round unvarnish'd tale. Shak., Othello, i. 3. DO. 

tin varying (un-va'ri-ing), a. Not altering; 
not liablo to change ; uniform ; unchanging. 
Lvchc. 

unvaryingly (un-vii'ri-ing-li), adv. In an unva- 
rying manner; uniformly. George Eliot, Silas 
flamer, xvii. 
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unvascular (tin-vas'ku-lar), a. Non-vaseular; 
containing no blood-vessels, 
unvassal (un-vas'al), r. t. [< un-- + vassal .] 
To cause to he no longer a vassal; release from 
vassalage. [Rare.] 

unveil (un-vfil'), r. [Early mod. E. unvail; < 
un-- 4- veil.] J, Irans. To remove a veil from; 
uncover; disclose to view; reveal: as, to unveil 
a statue. Shah., T. and C., iii. 3. 200. 

II. intrans. To become unveiled ; be disclosed 
to view ; remove a veil ; reveal one’s self. 
Unveil, 0 Lord, and on us shine 
In glory and in grace. 

J. II. Fetnnan, The Two "Worlds. 

Also v avail , 

unveiledly (un-vfiTcd-li), adv. Plainly-; with- 
out disguise. Iloyle, Works, IV. 18. [Rare.] 
unveiler (un-viiTer), it. One who unveils ; 
lienee, one who expounds. Boyle, Works, 
IV. 18. 

unvenerable (tm-vcn'e-ra-bl), a. Not venera- 
ble ; not worthy of veneration ; contemptible. 
Shah., W. T.fii.3.77. 

unvenomed (un-ven'umd), a. Having no ven- 
om; not poisonous: as, a toad unvenomed. Bp. 
Ilall, Satires, Postscript, 
unvenomous (im-vcn'um-us), a. Same as ttn- 
rennmed. Bp. Gatulcn, Tears of tho Clmreh, 
p. 297. (Davies.) 

unvented (un-ven'ted), a. Not vented; not 
uttered; uot opened for utterance or emission. 
Fletcher , Mad Lover, ii. [Rare.] 
unventilated (un-ven'ti-la-ted), a. Not ven- 
tilated. Sir J!. Blachtuarc. 
unveracious (mi-ve-ra'shus), n. Not veracious; 
not hnving a strict regard for truth ; untruth- 
ful; dishonest; false. 

unveracity (un-ve-ras'i-ti), n. Want of ve- 
racity; untruth; falsehood. 

A certain very considerable finite (piatitity of Unveracity 
and Phantasm. Carlyle. 

unverdant (un-vOr'dnntj, a. Not verdant; not 
green; having no verdure. Congreve, tr. of 
Ovid’s Art of Love, iii. 

unveritablel (un-ver'i-tn-bl), a. Not veritable; 
not true. Piiltcnhaiu, Arte of Eug. Poesie, p. 21. 
unversed (un-vfwst'), a. 1. Not skilled; not 
versed ; unnequainted. 

A mind In all heart-mysteries unversed. 

Wordsworth, Excursion, vi. 

2. Not put in verso: ns, thoughts unversed. 
unvesselt (un-ves'el), r. t. To emptv. [Rare.] 
unvexed (un-vekst'), a. Not vexed; not trou- 
bled; not disturbed ; not agitated ordisquieted. 
Dunne, Anatomy of the World, i. Also tinrerl. 
Iii the noon now woodland creatures all 
Were resting ’ncath the shadow of the trees, 

Patient, unrexed by any memories. 

Morris, Earthly Paradise, II. 174. 

unvicar (uii-vik'nr), r. t. To deprive of the of- 
fice or position of vienr. 

Ill lmd your authority, I would he so hold to tmnear 
him. Cranmer, II. vll. (Dariet.) 

unviolable (un-vi'o-ln-bl), a. Not to be vio- 
lated or broken. Shal:., Rich. III., ii. 1. 27. 
[Rare.] 

unviolated (tm-vl'o-lfi-tecl), a. 1. Not violated ; 
not injured. 

Tli* im violated honour of your wife. 

Shak., C. of E., Hi. 1. S3. 
2. Not broken; not transgressed: ns, an unrio- 
latcd vow. Mil (on, S.A.,1. 1144. 
unvirtue (un-ver'tu), n. Absence of virtue; 
vice. [Rare.] 

They think their children never do unvirtuous things; 
and jet they reek with tinrirfm*. 

If. If. Ucccher, Christian Union, March 3, 18S7. 

unvirtuous (un-ver'tu-us), a. Not virtuous; 
destitute of virtue, 'shnl:., M. AY. of AY., iv. 2. 
232. 

unvirtuously (im-vOv'tQ-us-li), adv. In an un- 
virtuous manner; viciously, 
unvisiblet (im-viz'i-bl), a. ' Invisible. Chaucer. 
unvisiblyt (im-viz'i-bli), adv. Invisibly, lip . 
Gardiner. 

unvital (im-v3'tnl), a . Not vital; not essential 
to life; heneo, fatal. [Rare.] 

Lavoisier showed that the atmospheric air consists of 
pure or vital, ami of an unvital air, which he thence called 
azote. Wheivell. 

unvitiated (un-vi sli'i-ii-ted), a . Not vitiated ; 
not corrupted; pure. D. Jonson . Magnetiek 
Lady, iv. 3. 

unvizard (un-viz'iirtl), r. t. [< un-? + vizard.] 
To divest of a vizard or mask; unmask. - 
0 what a death It is to the Prelates to be thus un-vis- 
arded, thus uncas'd. Milton, On Def. of Ilumb. Remonst. 


unwares 

unvoiced (un-voist'), «■ 1. Not spoken; unut- 
tered; not articulated or pronounced. Emer- 
son.-— 2. In phonetics, not uttered with voice as 
distinct from breath; unintonated; surd, 
unvoidable (un-voi'da-bl), a. Incapable of 
being made void ; irreversible. 

He will from on high pronounce that unvoidable sen- 
tence. 

Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, p. 173. (Davies.) 
unvoluntaryt (un-vol'un-ta-ri), a. Involuntary. 
Fuller . 

unvoluptuous (un-vo-lup'tu-us), a. Free from 
voluptuousness; not sensuous. George Eliot, 
Middlemarch, xxiii. 

unvote (un-vot'), v. t. To retract, annul, or 
undo by vote. 

This was so sacred a rule that many of those who voted 
with the court the day before, expressed their indignation 
against it, as subverting the very constitution of parlia- 
ment, if things might be thus voted and unvoted again 
from day to day. Bp. Burnet, Hist. Own Times, an. 1711. 

unvowed (un-voud'), a. Not vowed ; not con- 
secrated by solemn promise. 

If iTitioircd to another Order, ... he vow’s in thisordcr. 

Sandy 8, Travailes, p. 229. (Davies.) 

unvoyageable (un-voi'aj-a-bl), a. 1. Incapa- 
ble of being navigated ; innavigable. Be Quin - 
ccy. — 2. Not to be crossed or passed over; im- 
passable. 

This unvoyayeable gulf obscure. 

Milton, P. L., x. 3G6. 
unvulgar (un-vul'gar), a. Not vulgar or com- 
mon. 

Heat my brain 
With Delphic fire, 

That I may sing my thoughts in some unvulyar strain. 

B. Jonson , Underwoods, xliv. 

un vulgarize (un-vul'giir-iz), v. t. To divest of 
vulgarity; makenot vulgar or common. Lamb. 
unwaited (un-wa'ted), a. Not attended : witli 
on. 

To wander up and down unicaitcd on. 

Fletcher, Mad Lover, ii. 
unwakeful (un-wak'fvd), a. Sleeping easily 
ami soundly; elmrneterized by sound sleep, 
unwakefulness (un-wak'fid-nes), it. The qual- 
ity or state of being unwakeful; sound sleep, 
uuwakened (un-wfi'knd), a. Not wakened; 
not roused from sleep or as from sleep. Mil- 
ton, P. L., v. 9. 

uuwallet (un-wol'et), v. t. To take from a wal- 
let. 

Tliu lacquey lauclied, unsheathed his calabash, and ttn- 
wallclcd his cheese. 

Jarvis, tr. ot bon Quixote, 11. iv.U. (Davies.) 
unwandering (un-won'd(-r-ing), a. Not wan- 
dering; not moving or going from place to 
place. Cowpcr, Iliad, xiii. 
unwapperedl (un-wop't-rd), a. Not caused or 
not having reason to tremble; not made tremu- 
lous; unpalsied; hence, fearless and strong 
through innocence. 

We come tow ards the gods, 

Young and umrnpper’rf, uot halting muler crimes 
Many and stale. 

Fletcher (and another), Two Noble Kinsmen, v. 4. 

unwardedt (un-war'ded), a. Unwatched; un- 
guarded. J. Blende, tr. of Quintus Curtius, 
fol. 81. 

unwaret (nn-wiir'), a. [< ME. unwar, ontcar, < 
AS. umr.-cr, unheeding, unheeded, unexpected, 

< un-, not, + tner, heedful : see itit-l and irnrci.] 
Unexpected; unforeseen. 

Upon thy plnde day have in thy taynde 
The unwar no or harm that conith bihynde. 

Chaucer, Man of Lav’s Tale, 1. 329. 

unwaret (till-war'), adv. [ME. unwar; prop, 
predicate use of tinware, «.] Unawares; unex- 
pectedly. 

On thee, Fortune, I plc> ne, 

That unwar wrapped hast me in thy cheyne. 

Chaucer , Franklin’s Tale, 1. 028. 
He put vp his poode stverdc for doute leste he slough 
eny man vn-war. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 493. 

unwarelyt (un-warTi), adv. [< umcarcly, ttutrar- 
Ijl, umrarlichc, < AS. ttmricrlicc, unexpectedly, 

< limner, unexpected: seo tinware, «.] Una- 
wares; unforeseen; unexpectedly. 

Elde is comen unwarly upon me. 

Chaucer, Boethius, i. meter 1 . 

unwarenesst (un-war'nes), n. [< mttcarc + 
-ness.] The condition of being unexpected. 
JIahluyt’s Voyages, I. 201. 
unwarest (im-warz'), adv. [< ME. *ttmcares, < 
AS. umr.-cres, < nmnvr, unexpected: see tm- 
warc.] Uuawares; by surprise. 

A preat sort of Turks entred into the bulwarkc of 
Spaine, . . . and droue our men out, I can not tell hoiv, 
rut cares or otherwise. Hakluyt's Voyages, II. 84. 



unwarily 

unwarily (un-vca'ri-li), adv. In an unwary 
manner; without vigilance and caution ; heed- 
lessly ; unexpectedly. Shale., K. John, v. 7. C3. 
unwariness (uii-wa'ri-iies), The character of 
heint; unwary; want of caution ; carelessness; 
het'd!>'--ness; recldessness. 
unwarlite (un-war'llk), a. Not warlike; not 
lit for war; not used to war; not military. 

XL- ii;—iTlilc disposition 'of Etliehvolf cave cncou- 
r :a at. no ilonlit, nml e-dvr entrance to the Danes. 

Milton, Hist. Eng., v. 
unwarm fun-warm'), r. i. [< un-- + icarm.] 
To lo*.e v armth ; become cold. [Rare.] 

" Hh h ,rr id '’lull « .if h little heart unwarm • liv'd. 
unwarned (un-warnd'), a. Not warm'd: not 
oanuonofl; not previously admonished of dan- 
ger. Lode. 

unwarnedly (un-war'nod-li), a<h\ Without 
warning or notice. [Rare.] 

Th-'j he suddenly ami unuamcdly brought forth. 

Bp. Hale , Select Works, p. Ps. 

imwarp (un-warp'), r. l. [< un-- + ,rarj>.] To 
reduce from the state of heinc warped. Hirhin. 
tmwarped (un-warpt'), a. Not warped: not 
1'iased; impartial : unhinsed. Thornton, Sprint;, 
nnwarrantability (un-wor*nn-tn-liil'j-ti), «. 
Tim character of being unwarrantable ; umv.tr- 
rantaldeness. 

unwarrantable (iin-wor'au-ta-ld), a. Not war- 
rantable: not defensible;' not justifiable: ille- 
gal: unjust: improper. South'. Sermons, 
unwarrantableness (nn-wor'an-ta-ld-nc-s), ». 
The character or -tate of being unwarrantable. 
Hji. Hall . Ans. to Vind. of Smectvmnuus, § it. 

unwarrantably (an-wor'an-ta-bli), adr. Inan 

unwarrantable manner; in a manuerthat can- 
not be justified. lij<. Hall. 
unwarranted (un-wor'im-terl), a. 1. Not war- 
ranted: not authorized : unjustifiable: ns, an 
mnrarra tiled interference. 

What do vre octklim;. oi In presume upon our ntiili- 
tif* or succ< a.- tlial " »■ ilar- thnet ourpclve. upon tunp* 
trtions unbidden, unu nrranfi d 

l)p. Hall, Contemplations iv. *221. 

2. Not guaranteed; not assured or certain. 

Upon hopt of on unuarranted conquest. Uncut i. 

3. Not trur.nmtocd to ho good, Found, or of a 
certain quality: ns, nil unwarranted horse. 

unwarrantedly (un-wor'an-toil-li). adr. In an 
unwarranted manner; without warrant: un- 
justifiably. 

unwarreiit. r. I. [< ME. umrarri/ncit ; < un-- + 
team it.] To deprive of the character of a war- 
ren. 

lint nib’ tie w arc vn of Stnnes wyth the npcrtimuineebc 
rnwaromrd and \nforc*tcd for eucrmorc, so that alio the 
forsayd eftez- ns of London hereyers nml succossourB hnue 
alle tlx. fn.ni.chew - of the varcyn anil forest vnblcui- 
JE'-hjil. Charter of London, In Arnold's Chron., p. ll>. 

unwary (un-wu'ri), a. [< mh- 1 4- iron/. (*f. mh- 
iron, the earlier form.] 1. Not wary : not vigi- 
lant against danger; not cautious ; unguarded; 
precipitate: heedless; careless. Milton, P. L., 
v. 695. — 2f. Unexpected. 

All hi tli" "pen Jnll amazed stood 
At : itdd* imt -s of that unxrary sight 

Sprint r, 1\ Q., I. xii. 25. 

unwashed (nti-v.('-ht'>."- Notwnsiied. (n)>.nt 

clean** d bv i at*r; tilth); unclean: as, unuoihed vnol; 
hem.', vulgar 

Anoth( r b an unwh'd artificer. 

Shah., K. John, iv. 2. 201. 
Surb foul and unnndwd bawdry as J9 now made the food 
of tin. ^f’tn* it. Jonton, Volpone, I Jed. 

(h) Not overflowed by wnter: a*, a lock ttnvafhrd by the 
wave*. — The unwashed, the great unwashed, the 
lower cla-sof people. 'ihc latter phrase was 11 r3t applied 
to the art haii el'is*, lint is now used to designate the lower 
< lasses pf m-ralh — the mob, the rabble, 
tmwashent (un-wosh'n), a. [< ME. unwaschnt , 
vinrrasrltt h. < AS. unwrescen, not washed; as 
ww- 1 + it n /"‘if.] Not washed; unwashed. Mat. 
xv. 20. 

Whan tie I b in eten, tliel pntten hire Disschcs «n- 
t earthen in t»» tin* Tot or Cnwdroun, with remenaut of 
the Flench'- and f»f the Biot he, til thei wolc eten nzen. 

Mandcville, Travels, p. 250. 

unwasted (tin -was' ted), a. 1. Not wasted or 
lost by extravagance ; not lavished away; not 
dissipated. — 2. Not consumed or diminished 
by time, violence, or other means. Sir It. 
Blaekmore. — 3. Not devastated; not laid waste. 
The nio«t southerly of the unwanted provinces. 

Burke, Nabob of Arcot’s Debts. 

4. Not emaciated, as by illness, 
imwatchful (un-woch'fiil), a. Not vigilant. 

Jcr. Taylor, Sermons, II. 20. 
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unwatchfulness (un-woch'ful-nes), n. The 
state or character of being unwatchful ; want 
of vigilance. Leighton, Com. on 1 Pet. iii. 
unwater (un-wa't6r), v. t. In mining, to free, as 
a mine, of its water by draining, pumping, or in 
any other way. Encyc . Brit., XVI. 457. 
unwatered (un-wsVterd), a. 1. Freed from wa- 
ter; drained, as a mine. — 2. Not watered; un- 
diluted; unmoistoned. — 3. Not supplied witli 
water; not given water to drink, 
unwatering (un-wa'ter-iug), n. [Verbal n. of 
unwatcr, r.J The act or process of taking wa- 
ter from anything; draining; drainage." The 
Engineer, LXYII. 29S. 

unwavering (un-wa'ver-ing), a. Not wavering ; 
not unstable ; not fluctuating; fixed; constant; 
steadfast. Strype, Eccles. Mem., Edw. VI., an. 
1551. 

unwaveringly (im-wu'ver-ing-li), adv. In an 
unwavering manner; steadfastly, 
unwayedt (uu-wful'), a. [< ]\IE. unwaied ; < un- 1 
4- waged.'] 1. Not used to the road; unaccus- 
tomed to the road. 

holts untratfcd nml not used to travel. Suckling. 

2. Having no roads; pathless. 

It {the lamll slnl be rmrniWf or un\les. 

II yelif, Ezck. xiv. 15. 

unweakened (un-we'Knd), a. Not weakened; 
not enfeebled. Boyl/ . 

linweaned (un-wond'),//. Not. weaned; honco, 
not withdrawn or disengaged. 

The heathen Ancle ami Saxon, still umceancd from his 
fierce Teutonic ci cod. 77. .1. Freeman, Anier. Lects., p. 128. 
unweariable (un-we'ri-a-bl), a. That cannot 
he tired out or wearied. [looker, Eccles. Pol- 
ity, i. 4. 

unweariably (un-we'ri-a-bli), adr. In an un- 
weariable iunnnbr; indcfatigably. Bp. Hall, 
Christian Assurance of Heaven, 
unwearied (un-we'rid), o. 1. Not wearied; not 
fatigued. 

The unu envied sun from (lay to day 
Does his creator’s j>ouer display. 

Addison, Ode. 

2. Indcfnticrnble ; assiduous: ns, unwearied per- 
severance: of persons. 

Would you leave me 
Without a farewell, Hubert? fiy a friend 
L’ntrcan'd m his study to advance you? 

Fletcher, Beggars' Bush, 1. 2. 
unweariedly (un-we'rid-li), adv. In an un- 
wearied manner; indcfatigably; assiduously. 
Cheder field. 

unweariedness (un-we'rid-nos), ?t. The state 
of being unwearied. Baxter. 
unweary 1 (un-we'ri), a. [< ME. umccry, < AS. 
vmvrng , not weary; as mm-1 + iccary.'] Not 
weary. 

I noot ne wliy, unu cry, that I feyntc. 

Chaucer , Trollus, 1. 410. 
unweary 2 (un-we'ri), r. t. To relieve of weari- 
ness; refresh after fatigue. [Rare.] 

To untctary mytclf after my studies. 

Jfn/dcn , Letters (ed. Malone), p. 23. 

unweave (un-wev'), v. t. 1. To undo or take to 
pieces (that which lias been woven, as a textile 
fabric). 

Cnireavc the well of fate. Sandys, Christ's rasslon, j». 4. 
2. To separate; take npart, as tlie threads which 
compose a textile fabric, 
unwebbed (tni-wobd'), a. Not webbed; not 
web-footed. Tennant. 

unwed (un-wed'), m. Unmarried. Shal:., C. of 
E., ii. 1. 20. 

unwedgeable (un-wej'n-bl), r/. Not to be split 
with wedges; in general, not easily split; not 
fKsile, as pepperidgo. Shal:., M. for M. f ii. 2. 11G. 
unweedea (un-wo'ded), a. Not weeded; not 
cleared of weeds. Shal:., Hamlet, ii. 1. 155. 
unweenedt (un-wend'), a. [< ME. umrened , < 
AS. unn fned, unhoped; as vn- 1 + tcccncd.'] Un- 
thought of: unexpected. 

Unhoped or untuned. Chaucer , Boethius, iv. prose 0. 
unweeping (un-we'ping), a. Not weeping; not 
shedding or dropping tears: as, umreeping eyes. 
Drayton, Duke Humphrey to Elenor Cobluim. 
[Rare.] 

unweetingt (un-we'ting), a. A variant of un- 
witting. Spenser. 

The iinucctmy Child 

Shall by hia henuty win his gnimlslre’s heart. 

Wordsworth, Vnudr.acour and Julia, 
unweetinglyt (un-wo'ting-li), adr. A variant 
of unwittingly. Milton, S. A., 1. 1G80. 
unweighed (un-wad'), «. 1. Not weighed; not 
having the weight ascertained. 

Solomon left all the vessels umeciV/Acd. 1 Ki. vil. 47. 


unwholesomeness 

2. Not deliberately considered and examined ; 
not pondered; not considered; negligent; un- 
guarded: as, words unweighed. [Rare.] 

What an unweighed behaviour hath this Flemish drun- 
kard picked . . . out of my conversation? 

Shak., JI. W. of W., ii. 1. 23. 

unweighing (un-wa'ing), a. Inconsiderate; 
thoughtless. 

A very superficial, ignorant, unweighing fellow. 

Shak., M. for M., iii. 2. 147. 

unwelcome (un-wol'kum), a. Not, welcome; 
not pleasing; not well received; producing 
sadness: as, an unwelcome guest. 

■ I fear 

We shall be much unwelcome. 

Shak., T. and C., iv. 1. 35. 
The unwelcome news of his grandson’s dangerous state 
. . . induced him to set out forthwith for Holland. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 203. 

unwelcome (un-wol'kum), v. t. To treat as be- 
ing unwelcome ; be displeased with. [Rare.] 
She can soften the occasional expression of half-con- 
cealed ridicule with which the poor old fellow’s sallies are 
liable to he welcomed — or unwelcomed. 

The Atlantic, LXV. 550. 

unwelcomely (un-wel'kum-li), adv. In an un- 
welcome manner; without welcome. 

Garcio is come unwelcomely upon her. J. Baillie. 

unwelcomeness (im-wel'kum-nes), n. The 
state of being unwelcome. Boyle, Works, VI. 43. 
unwell (un-wel'), a. 1. Not well; indisposed; 
not in good health; ailing; somewhat ill. 

Whilst they wero on this discourse and pleasant tattle 
of drinking, Gargamelle began to be a little unwell. 

Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, i. G. 
The mistress, they told us, was sick, which in America 
signifies what we should call being unwell . 

Capt. B. Halt, Travels in North America, I. 46. 

2. Asaeuphemism.menstruant; having courses. 
Comparo sicl; 1 , a., 0. =syn. 1. Ailing, etc. See sickt. 
unwellness (un-wel'nes), n. The state of 
being unwell or indisposed. Chesterfield, Let- 
ter, 1755. [Rare.] 

unwemmedt, a. [ME., < AS. umoemmed ; as 
un- 1 + wemmed.'] Unspotted'; unstained. 

Thus hath Crist unwemmed kept Constaunce. 

Chaucer, JIan of Law’s Tale, 1. 82G. 

unwept (un-wopt'), a. 1. Not wept for; not 
lamented; not mourned. 

Unwept, unhonoured, and unsung. 

Scoff, L. of L. JI., vl. 1. 

2. Not shed; notwopt: as, unwept tears, 
unwet (un-wet'), a. Not wot; not moist or 
humid; not moistened; dry. 

Though once I meant to meet 
My fate with face unmoved and eyes unwet. 

Drydcn, Sig. and Guis., 1. 673. 

unwhipped (un-hwipt'), a. Not whipped; not 
punished. Also nnwhipt. 

Tremble, thou wretch. 

That hast within thcc undivulged crimes, 
Untrhipp'd of justice. Shak., Lear, iii. 2. 53. 

unwholet (un-hol'), a. [< ME. unhol, unhal, < 
AS. unhal (= OHG. unit at l = Icel. nhcill = Goth. 
miliaria), not whole, not sound, < un-, not, 4* 
hdl, whole: see whole.] Not whole; not sound; 
infirm: unsound. Todd. 
unwholesome (un-hol'sum), a. [< ME. *uuhol- 
sum . onhohom (= Icel. uhcilsamr ); < tin- 1 4- 
wholeanmc .] 1. Not wholesome; unfavorable to 
health; insalubrious; unhealthful: as, unwhole- 
some air; unwholesome food. 

A certnino Well . . . hud once very foule water, and 
unwholesome to drink. Coryat, Crudities, I. 138. 

2. Not sound; diseased; tainted; impaired; 
defective. 

Prithee bear some clmrity to my w it ; do not think it so 
unwholesome. Shak., Othello, iv. 1. 125. 

3. Indicating unsound health ; characteristic 
of or suggesting an unsound condition, physi- 
cal or mental; hence, repulsive. 

One from whom tlio heart recoiled, who was offensive 
to every sense, with those- white, unwholesome, greasy 
hands, the powder, the scent, the masses of 'also hair, the 
btill falser nml more dreadful smile. 

Mrs. Oliphant, Toor Gentleman, xliv. 

wrwholesomely (un-hol'sum-li), adv. Tn an 
unwholesome manner; nnhcalthfully. The 
Academy, April 12, 1890, p. 249. 
unwholesomeness (un-hol'sum-nes), n. The 
state or character of being unwholesome, in 
any sense; insalubrity; unhealthfuluess: as, 
the unwhnh ^omenesa of a climate. 

Apulia, put of Italy, near the Adrintick gulf, where 
land, it set ms, was very cheap, either for the barrenness 
and cragged height h of the mountains or for the tmtcAofc- 
somrncts of tin- tir, and the wind Atabulus. 

Dr>d./j, tr of Juvenal’s Satires, iv., note 4. 
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unwieldf (un-wold'), a. [< ME. umcccldc , nn - 
xc cldc, < ini- 1 + uvfcfc, < AS. powerful, 

< wcaldan, wield: see tricW.] Weak; impotent. 

The more ho proyseth Telde, 

Though lie be croked run! unurclde. 

Horn, of the Jlosc, 1. 4SSC. 

unwieldily (un-wel'di-li), tide. Ill an unwieldy 
manner; cnmbrously. Drgtlen. 
unwieldiness (un-wol'di-nos), n. The stnto of 
being unwieldy ; heaviness; difficulty of being 
moved: as, tho unwieldiness of a person having 
a corpulent body. Domic, Love’s Diet, 
unwieldsomet (un-weld'sum), a. [< nn- 1 + 
mddsomc,] Unwieldy. North, tr. of Plutarch, 
p. 5S2. 

unwieldy (un-wel'di), «. [Early mod. E. also 
umccUhc; < tin- 1 + wield i/.] Movable or mov- 
ing with difficulty; unmanageable from size, 
shape, or weight ; lacking pliability: as, an mi- 
wicldij bulk ; an unwieldy rock. 

Bestow on him sonic more heart, for that grosse ami so 
vnwehlic a body. 

Gueetira, Letters (tr. by IIcllowcs, 1677), p. 310. 

Public business m its whole unwieldy compass, must 
always form the subject of these daily chronicles 

De Quin ecu, Style, i. 

unwildt tun-wild'), r. t. [< ?///-- 4- wild L] To 
tamo. Sylrcsttr. tr. of Du Bnrtns’s Weeks, ii., 
Handie-CYafts. [Rare.] 

linwilful (un-wil'inl). a. Not wilful; not char- 
acterized by or done through wilfulncss: as, an 
nn wilful slight, lltchardson , Clarissa Ilnrlowe, 

1. tv {I hints.) 

unwill (un-wir\ r. t. [< mm-- + in// 1 .] To will 
the rever.se of; reverse one’s will in regard to. 

Ik . . who linin’//# what he lin> willed Longfellow. 

unwilled { un-wild'), a. 1 . Deprived of the fae- 
ultv ot will; bereft of tho power of volition. 
[Rare.] 

Now, your will is nil unwilled. 

Mr s Drowning, Duchess Ma>. 

2. Not willed; not purposed; involuntary; un- 
intentional; spontaneous. Clarke. 

unwilling (un-wiring), a . 1. Not willing; 

loath; disinclined; reluctant: ns, nn unwitting 
servant. 

If the Min rise unwilling to his race. Dnnlen. 

The next came Nedlinm In on Instj horse, 

That, angry with delay, at trumpet’s sound, 

Would snoi t, and stamp, and stand upon no ground, 

Unwilling of Ids masters tarrlance. Petit, rolyhymnla. 

2f. Undesigned; involuntary. 

Patience, I pray you; ’twns a fault muriMiri'j. 

Shat., T. of the S.. Iv. 1. 15*. 
= Syn. Opposed, avirse. indisposed, backward, 
unwillingly (un-wil'ing-ii), adr. In an unwill- 
ing manner; against one’s will; not with good 
will; reluctantly. Shat; Tempest, i. 2. 3G$. 
unwillingness (un-wil'ing-ncs), ». The stnto 
of being unwilling; loathness; disinclination; 
reluctance. Shak., Rich. III., ii. 2. 92. 
unwily (un-wi'li), a. Not wily; free from 
cunning. Eclectic Iter. 

unwind ( un-wind'), r. [< ME. unwimlcn, on- 
winden , < AS. unwindan, unwind, < mi-, back, 
4- windan, wind: see w/-*- and wind-.] I. Irons. 
1. To wind off; loose or separate, as what is 
wound or convolved ; set free or loose: ns, to 
unwind thread or a ball. — 2. To disentangle; 
free from entanglement. 

In repnul of them who desiring to nerve God as they 
ought, hut being not no skilful as in every point to unwind 
thonisches where the snaies of glossing speech do lie to 
entangle them. //»*>/. er, Bccles. Polity, v. 4. 

II. » ntrans. To admit of being unwound ; be- 
come unwound: as, a skein that unwinds easily. 
Mortimer. 

unwinkt (nn-wingk'), r. i. [ME. unwynken ; < 
un-- 4- inn/..] To open; unclose. 

When that ihaire ccn gvnncth forto unwynk 
Ami that to hrannclic, into tile lamle let syuk 
A leede light by. 

Palladium, Ilusbondrle (B. B. T. R.), p. 103. 
unwinking (un-Aving'king), a. Not winking; 
not shutting the eyes; not censing to wake or 
watch. 

U nwinkinq vigilance. I', Knox, Bsvays, No. 17. 

unwinning (nn-win'ing), a. Not winning; not 
adapted to win or gain favor; uncouciliatory. 
Fuller, Ch. Hist., II. ii. 7. 
unwiped (un-wipt'), a. Not wiped; not cleaned 
by nibbing. Shak., Macbeth, ii. 3. 10S. 
unwire (un-wir'), v. t. [< hii-2 + wire.'] To re- 
move the wire of; tako out tho wire from. 
[Rare.] 

I must umpire that cage ami liberate the captive. 

IFa/ler Colton, Ship ami Shore, p. S3. 
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unwisdom (un-wiz'dum), n. [< ME. unwisdom , 
onwisdom ; < un- 1 4- wisdom.] Lack of wisdom ; 
ignorance; foolishness; folly; unwise conduct 
or speech. 

Let us not commit the univisdom, rebuked ages ago by 
the highest voice, of disputing among ourselves which 
should be tho gieatest. 

E. A. Freeman, Amcr. Beds., p. 03. 

unwise (un-wiz'), a. [< ME. unwis , < AS. unwis 
(= OS. unwis = OHG. MHG. nmols = Goth, un- 
rc is), unwise, foolish, ignorant, < nn-, not, 4* 
wls, Aviso: soo mi- 1 and ictsc 1 .] 1. Not Aviso; 
Lacking wisdom or judgment; foolish; indis- 
creet : as, an unwise man ; unwise Icings. Shak., 
Cor.,iii. 1.91. — 2. Not dictated by wisdom; not 
adapted to tho desired end; injudicious; im- 
prudent: as, unwise measures; unwise dclav. 
Shak., Rich. HI., iv. 1. 52. 

unwisely (un-wizTi), adr. [< ME. unwisely, un- 
wyscly , unwisliche , < AS. unwisllcc , unwisely; as 
unwise 4* -h/2.] In an unwise manner; injudi- 
ciously; indiscreetly; not wisely; not prudent- 
ly: as, unwisely rigid; nn wisely studious. 

Sauc thes fonnet folke, tho frigies of troy, 

That Hiiiiw/i; has wroght with wjttis full fvbill, 

Ami oiri’ndit our frenchyp thurgh full of liom seluyn. 

Destruction of Troy (1*. 11. T. S.), 1. 4207. 

unwisht (un-wish'), r. t. [< mi-2 4- wish.] To 
Avish not to ho; make away with by wishing. 
Shak., Hen. V., i\\ 3. 7G. 

unwished (un-wisht') t a. Not wished for; 
not sought; not desired; unwelcome. Shak., 
M. N. D., i. L SI. 

unwistt (un-wist'), a. [ME. unwist, unwyst; < 
mi- 1 4* wist.] 1. UnkuoAvn; without being 
known. 

f’mri'f «>f cutj wjght hut of Pandnre. 

Chaucer, Trolltis Hi. (*03. 

2. Unknowing; ignorant. 

lie sbnl the oe, unuyst of it bymsolve. 

Chaucer, Trollus, ii. 1400. 

unwitf (un-Avit'), r. t. [< ME. unwilen ; < mi- 1 
+ wit, r.) To bo ignorant. 

Whan that God hnmu-th nm thing to be, he nc toitrof 
tint tlmt tlillko wantith necesslte to be. 

Chaucer, Boethius v. prose 0. 

unwitf (un-wit'), n. [< ME. unwit, unwitf, onwit, 

< AS. unyewit, unwisdom, folly; its mi- 1 4- wit, 
a.] Lack of Avit ; folly. 

Ilyin wjle I that I dje. 

Ami luyn unwit, that ever I clomb so live. 

Chaucer, Complaint of Mara, 1. 271. 

unwitch (un-wich'), r. 1. [< nn-- 4- witch.] To 
free from tho effects of witchcraft ; disenchant. 
11. •fim von. Even* Man in his Humour, iv. 7. 
[Rare.] 

un withdrawing (un-wiTii-dra'ing), a. Not 
Avithdrawing; continually liberal. 

Such n full nml unwithdrawiny hand. 

Milton, Comui, 1. 711. 

unwithered (un-AviTii'erd), a. Not withered 
or faded. 

The jet unwithrr’d bltuh. 

Shirley {and FMchcr'i), Coronation, v. 

Unwithering (un-AviTH'or-ing), a. Not liable 
to wither or fade, ('oirjur. Task, iii. 570. 

unwithheld (un-AviTii-held'), a. Not witlihcld ; 
not kept or held back; not hindered. Thomson, 
To Sir Isaac Newton. 

unwithstood (un-wiTH-stud'), a. Not opposed 
or resisted. J. Philips, Cider, i. 

unwitnessed (un-Avit 'nest), a. Not witnessed; 
not attested by Avit nesses; wanting testimony. 
Hooker. 

unwittily (un-Avit 'i-li), adr. [< ME. unwittili ; 

< umvitly + -///-.] Without wit; not Avittily. 
Cowley. 

unwitting! (un-wit 'ing), n. [< ME. unwitlinyc; 

< mi- 1 4- wit liny, n.] Ignorance. 

Ami now, bretheren, I woot that hy umritiny see diden. 

Wyclif, Acts ill. 17. 

unwitting (un-Avit'ing), a. [Formerly also un - 
wceliny ; < ME. unwHlyny. unwityny , unwetyny, 
onwitindc, < AS. unwitend (= OIIG. inneizzi ndc 
= Icel. urilandi); as mi- 1 4- wit tiny, «.] Not 
knowing; ignorant. 

Cnwittyny of tlii^ Dorigen at nl. 

Chaucer, Franklin’s Talc, 1. 20S. 

Children tlmt, t/mriffin.7 why, 

Lent the gay shout their shrilly cry. 

Scott, L. of the L., iii. 20. 

unwittingly (un-Avit'ing-li), adr. [< iUE. unwit - 
tynyfy, unwctandli ; < unwitting 4- -///-. ] With- 
out knowing; ignorantly. Chaucer. 

They run from my pen unwittingly, if they he verse. 

It. Jtmson, Poetaster, i. 1. 

unwitty (un-wit'i), [< JbE. unwitti (= OnG. 
unwizziy = Icel. uviiuyr ) ; < mi- 1 4- witty.] If. 


unworn 

NotknoAving; notAvise; foolish. Wyclif, Wis- 
dom iii. 12. — 2. Not witty; destitute of wit: 
as, unwitty jokes. Shcnstonc, A Simile, 
unwivedf (un-wivd'), a. HaA'ing no wife. 
Scldcn. 

unwoman (un-wum'an), v. t. To deprive of 
tho qualities of a woman; unsex. Sandys, tr. 
of Ovid’s Metamorpli., ii. 
unwomanly (un-Avnim'an-li), a. Not womanly; 
unbecoming a woman; uDfeminine. 

A woman sat, in unwomanly rags, 

Plying her needle and thread. 

Hood, Song of the Shirt. 

unwomanly (un-wum'nn-li), adv. In a manner 
unbecoming a Avoruan. 

For j'our poor children’s sake, do not so umvomanly 
cast away yourself. JUtnyan, rilgrim’s Pi ogress, ii. 

unwonderf (un-wun'd6r), r. t. To deprive of 
wonder; explain so as to make no longer a 
wonder or marvel. 

Wildest Papists crie up this his incredible continency, 
others easily unwondcr the same, by imputing it partly to 
bis impotence afllicted vith an inflrmitic, partly to the 
distaste of Ills wife. 

Fuller, Church Hist. , II. vi. 17. (Davies.) 
unwondering (un-Avun'der-ing), a. Not won- 
dering; incurious. 

But, w iscr now, the unwonderiny world, alas ! 

Gives all poor llerscliel’s glory to his glass. 

Wvlcot (Peter Pindar), p. 23C. 

unwontf (un-Avunt'), a. Unwonted; unaccus- 
tomed. 

Unwont with hoards to watch, or pasture sheepe. 

Spenser, F. Q., ^’I. xi. 40. 

unwonted (un-wun'ted), a. 1. Not wonted; 
not common; uncommon; unusual; infre- 
quent; rare: as, an unwonted sight ; unwonted 
changes. Dryden. 

And joy unwonted, and surpiise, 

Gave their strange wildness to his ej’es. 

Scott, ilarmion, vi. 5. 

2. Unaccustomed; unused ; not made familiar 
l»y practice: ns, a child unwonted to strangers. 
Milton. 

unwontedly (nn-wun'ted-li), adr. In an un- 
wonted or unaccustomed manner, 
unwontedness (un-wun'tod-nos), ?i. The state 
of being unwonted; nneommonness; rareness, 
•fir. Taylor (?), Artificial Handsomeness, p. 121. 
unwooed (un-Avod').r/. Not wooed; not courted. 
Shak., Sonnets, Hv. 

unwoof (un-Avof'), r. t. To remove the Avoof 
of. [Rare.] 

unworded (mi-wcr'ded), a. Not worded; not 
spoken, told, or mentioned; also, not speaking; 
silent. 

You should have found my thanks paid in a smile 
If I had fell unworded. 

rictcher (and another), Nice Valour, ii. 1. 
So, still unworded, save in memory mute, 

Kc*>t thou. b\\ cct hour of \ iol and of lute. 

jt. Il\ Gilder , Lyrics, Music and Words. 

unwork (un-Averk'), r, t. To undo. 

If they light in the middle or bottom of a dead hedge, 
your best way is softly to unwork the hedge till you come 
to them. C. Butler, Fein. Mon., p. 02. (Fncyc. Diet.) 

unworkable (un-w6r'kn-bl), a. 1. Not work- 
able; not capable of being Avrouglit into shape. 
— 2. Hard to manage or to induce to work; 
indocile. 

I think It would be difficult totlnda body more unuork- 
aldc, or more difficult to bring together or to manage. 

Lancet, No. 3322, p. 505. 

unworking (un-wer'king), a. Living without 
labor: as, tho unworkiny classes. J. S. AIM. 
unworkmanlike (uu-Avcrk'man-llk), a. Not 
workmanlike; unlike Avlint a good Avorkmau 
would make or do. 

Romo of the most inartistic and unworkmanlike at the 
products have proudlj been pointed to by school commis- 
sioners as proofs of the success of the manual-training 
course. A’cir York Evening Post, April 23, 1S0I. 

unworld (mi-Averld'), v. t. To cause not to bo 
Avorldly or to belong to tho Avorld. [Rare.] 
Take away the least vericulum out of the world, and it 
umeorlds all. iV. IFarcf, Simple Cohkr, p. 21. 

im worldliness (un-AvCrld'H-nes), n. The state 
of being unworldly. 

unworldly (un-AveVldTi), a. Not worldly; not 
inlluonced bv worldly or sordid inotfres; spir- 
itual. 

unwormed (un-wermd'), a. Not wormed ; not 
ImA'ing the wonu-like lytta cut from under the 
tongue: said of a dog. 

She is mad with love, 

As mad as ever timronn’tf dog was. 

Xh ’at/, and FI., Woman Pleased, iv. 3. 

unworn (un-worn'), a. Not worn: not impaired. 
Jlnrlc. 



mrworship 

,linworship( (un-wta'sMp), v. t. [ME., < tin- 1 
+ ir ors/iiji.] To dishonor; treat with dishonor. 
WycVtJ Rom. ii. 23. 

unworshiped, unworshipped (nn-trtSr'sliipt), 
a. Not worshiped ; not adored. Milton, P. L„ 
v. GTO. 

unworskipful (im-wer'ship-fiil), a. [< ME. un- 
ir orslripful; < vn- 1 *f worshipful.] Not entitle] 
to respect; dishonorable. 

The ttmcorthipful sctes of dignltees. 

Chaucer, Boethius, fil. meter 4. 

unwortht (un-wWh'). o. [< ME. unworth, mi- 
ff urM, omcorth , < AS. nmccnrth, not worth, un- 
worthy; ns im-1 *f trnrf/A] Unworthy; little 
worth. Milton, Totrachordon. 
unworfcli (un-wert h‘ '), w. Unwortliine^s. [Rare.] 
Those superstition* blockheads of the twelfth century 
had reference for Worth, ahhomnre of r’«in/rf/u 

Carlyl*, l’a*»t and Present, Ii. 0. 
unworthily (un*w£r*THi-li), adv. In an un- 
worthy manner; not according to do«ort: cither 
above or below merit: n«, to treat a man un- 
worthily; to advance a person unworthily. 

Lest my Jcnlntjx aliu might err 
And so ttnt'-orthilii dhzrace tlie man. 

Shak., T. G. of V., lit. 1. £0. 

unworthiness (mi-wfr'THi-ncs), n. The eharae- 
ter of being unworthy ; want of avorth or merit. 
If thy t/mrorf/iinctt raised Ion* in :nc, 

More worthy I to be beloved of thee. 

Shah, ftonnets cl. 

unworthy (un-w£r'THi), a. and n. [< ME. un- 
worthy, unwurthy, omntrthy; < mi-1 + worthy .] 

1. a. 1. Not deserving; not worthy; undeserv- 
ing: usually followed by of, 

■ The most ttnicorthii of licr you call So^allnd. 

Shah, As you Like it, ir. 1. 197. 
None but those who are vmrorthu protection conde- 
scend to solicit iL Goldnru’th, Vicar, xx. 

2. Wanting merit ; worthless; vile; bn«c. 

Look jou, now, how unworthy a thine you make of me ! 

Shah, Uatnb t, Hi. 2. 379. 

3. Unbecoming; shameful; discreditable. 

The brutal action rou«ed his manly mind. 

Moved with unx'vrthy tisaze nf the maid, 

He, though unarmed, revolted to give her aid. 

Drytlcn, Tlieodore nnd Honoria, 1. 127. 

4. Not having suitable qualities or value ; un- 
suitable; unbecoming; beneath the character 
of : with of. 

Something umcorlhy of the author. Sic\fl. 

I will take care to suppress things unworthy e/him. 

J’ojx, Letter to Swift. 

5f. Not deserved; not justified. 

Worthy vengeance on thyself, 

Which didst umrorMj/ slaughter upon others. 

Shah, Itldu III,, L 2. S3. 

H. «. One who is unworthy. [Rare.] 

John Wllmot, Earl of Eochester 0 r d7-1630), horn in Ox- 
fordshire in 1C47, was one of the umcorthw* of the reign 
of the “merry monarch, scandalous and poor." 

Encyc. Brit., XX. Cl 4. 

unwot f. Seo umcit, 

unwounded (un-won'dod), a. X. Not wound- 
ed; not hurt; not injured by external violence. 
II 1 3 right arm ’a only shot. 

And that romptll'd him to forsake his sword ; 

He's else unicounded. 

fie a u. nnd Ft., Knight of Malta, iv. 4. 

2. Not hurt; not offended: as , unrounded ears. 
She, who can lore a sister’s charms, or hear 
Sighs for a daughter with tmirormrfed ear. 

Pope, Moral Essays, IL 2C0. 
Unwrap (tm-rap'), r. f< ME. umcrappen; < wn-3 
4- trrop.] I. tratis, To open or undo, as what 
is wrapped or folded; disclose; reveal. 

Verray need unurrapveth al tliy wnumlc hhl. 

Chaucer, Mnn of Law's Talc, 1. 6. 

n. intrans. To become opened or undone. 
Electric Rev, (Amor.), XV. xvii. 14. 
unwrastt, un wrest t, a. [ME.. < AS. umcrxsl, 
infirm, weak, bad, < tut-, not, 4- wriest, strong, 
firm.] Infirm; unreliable. 

IIo were rmcrasl of hus worde that witnesse Is of trcwthc. 

Piers Plaicman (C), xxi. 313. 
unwrayf, r. t. A variant of vinery. North, tr. of 
Plutarch, p. 25. {Narcs.) 
unwreakea (un-rokt'), a. Not -wreaked; un- 
avenged; uiirevenged. Spenser , F. Q., III. xi. 9. 
unwreath, unwreathe (un-retli', un-roTii'), 
r. t. To undo, as anything wreathed ; untwine ; 
untwist. Boyle, 

unwrecked (un-rekfc'), a. Not wrecked; not 
ruined; not destroyed. Drayton , Upon Lad}’ 
Aston’s Departure for Spain, 
unwrestf, «. Seo nnwrast. 
unwrinkle (un-ring'kl), v. t. To reduce from 
a wrinkled state; smooth. 
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unwrinkled (un-ring'kld), a. Not wrinkled; 
not having wrinkles or furrows; smooth; 
hence, flowing; even. Jb/rmi, Chi lde Harold, iv. 
unwrite (uu-rifc'), r. t. To cancel, as that which 
is written; erase. [Rare.] 

Yce write them in your closets, and unirritc them in 
your Courts. JfiVfon, Animadversions, 

unwriting (un-ri'ting), a. Not writing; not 
assuming the character of an author. [Rare.] 
The hornet umcritityj subject Aibuthnot. 

unwritten (un-rit'n), a. 1. Not written; not 
reduced to writing: oral; traditional: ns, un- 
written laws; unwritten customs. 

I’redestinat the! prechfn prechnur* tint thn Mieivcn, 
Or precl.-n inpartit j pult nnt «f gra <\ 

VnirryO n for bom « ikhcdnt.***.- as l.nlj v rit shevreth. 

Pwr* J*ti twin << X all. 200. 
The prmcrha thcm*clves nrc no doubt often taken 
from that unwritt, n wisdom of the cannMon people for 
which . . . Spiin bn* alnnjs lo^'ini'ire famcii-. than any 
other cimnlrj. TtAnnr, Ppm Lit., I. 310. 

2. Not written upon; blank; containing no 
writing. 

A rude, tmirn\'M» blank. South, Sermons. 

3. Not distinctly expressed, laid down, or for- 

mulated, but generally understood and ac- 
knowledged as binding: as, an unwritten rule; 
an umrnftnt constitution. — Unwritten law. law 
vrhich, although It may lie n ductal to writing, rests for 
its authority <»n custom or judicijl decision, etc., as dis- 
tinguished from law originating in written command, 
statute, or bee common taw, under common. 

unwrought (uu-riit'), o. Not labored; uotmnu- 
ufiictur*»d; not worked up. 

Tlit} (of PmjmaJ ciport also a gloat deal of umrrouyht 
cotton. Pi>c«\ r. Description of the East, II. il. S3. 

unwrung (un-rung'), a. Not pinched; not 
galled. 

Let the galled Jade wince, our withers nrc uwmniy. 

Shah, Hamlet, iil. 2. 253. 

unwryf, r. t. To reveal; disclose. Also umonc, 
uuwray. Chaucer , Troilus, i. 858. 
unyielded (un-yel'ded), a. Not having yielded ; 
unyielding. [Rare.] 

O'erpon ered at length they force him to the ground, 
rnyidded as he w as, and to the plllnr bound. 

Dryden, I'al. and Arc., III. Col. 

unyielding (un-yGl'ding), a. Not yielding to 
force, iicrsuasion, or trentment; nobendiug; 
unplinnt ; btiCT; firm; obstiimte. 

AYitli fe.irlesd courage and unyieldtna resolution. 

fidtrards, Works HI. 412. 
unyieldingly (un-yel'ding-li), ode. In an un- 
yielding manner; firmly, 
unyieldingness (un-yel'ding-nes), «. The char- 
acter or state of being unyielding; obstinacy; 
firmness. Daniel , Hist. Eng., p. 47. 
unyoke (un-yoV), r. I. tmns, 1. To loose from 
a yoke; free from a yoke. 

The chief himself unyokes the panting steeds. 

Pope, Iliad, xxiiL 59a 

Hcrptirplc Swans, unyoak’il, the Chariot leave, 

Congreve, tr. of Ovid’s Art of Love. 

2f. To part ; disjoin. 

Shall these hands . . . 

Unyoke this seizure and this kind regret? 

Shah , K. John, Hi. 1. 241. 
H. intrans. To become loosed from, or ns if 
from, a yoke; give overwork; hence, to cease. 
Ay, tell me that, nnd t tnyolc. Shah, Hamlet, v. 1. 69. 
It is . . . hut reason such an anger Bliould unyoke, and 
go to bed with the sun. 

Jcr. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 211. 

unyoked (un-yokt'), a. 1. Not haring worn 
a yoke. — 2f. Licentious; unrestrained. 

The unyoked liumonr of your Idleness. 

Shah, 1 Hen. IV., I. 2. 220. 

unyoldent, a. [ME., < «>t-i + y olden, pp. of 
yield.] Same ns unyielded. 

By the force of twenty i9 he take 

Unyolden. Chaucer, Knight’s Talc, 1. 1784. 

unzealous (un-zel'us), a. Not zealous; desti- 
tute of fervor, ardor, or zeal. Milton, Ans. to 
Eikon Basil iko, $ 9. 

unzoned (un-zond'), a. Having no zono, belt, 
or girdle ; ungirded ; uncinctured. 

Full, though unzoned, her bosom rose. 

Prior, Solomon, il. 

up (up), adv. and prep. [< (a) ME. up, upp, rare- 
ly op, adv. and prep., < AS. up, upp, adv., = OS. 
up, upp -= OFries. up, op — i), op — MLG. LG. 
up = OHG. MHG. iij, G. attf adv. ami prep., = 
Ieel. Svv. upp = Dan. op = Goth, tup, ndv. t up; 
(5) ME. uppe, oppe , opc, < AS. nppe = MLG. 
uppe — led. nppi, adv., up; Teut. 'up, *tip, 
perhaps connected with Goth, uf, under, nfur , 
over, = AS. ofer = E. over : see over. Cf. open.] 


up 

1. adv. 1. Of position or direction: In, toward, 
or to a more elevated position ; higher, whether 
vertically, or in or by gradual ascent; aloft: 
as, to climb up to the top of a ladder; up in a 
tree. 

They presumed to go up unto the hill top. 

Num. xiv. 44. 

True prayers 

That shall be up at heaven and enter there 
Ere sun-rise. Shah, M. for 31., ii. 2. 152. 

On the cast and noith side, at the top of the second 
6tory, there is a Greek inscription, but I bad no convc- 
nlency of getting up to read It. 

1‘ocoeke, Description of the East, II. i. 142. 

He heard a laugh full musical aloft ; 

When, looking up, he saw her features bright. 

Keats, Isabella. 

And the souls mounting up to God 

Went by her like thin ilames. 

D. G. Rossetti, Elesscd Damozel. 
Specifically —(a) In or to an erect position or postme; 
upright : as, to sit or stand up; to set chessmen upon the 
board; a Btand-wp collar; in a specific use. on one's feet: 
as, the member from A w f as up— that is, was address- 
ing the House. 

Pellcas, leaping up. 

Ban thro* the doors and vaulted on his horse. 

Tennyson, Pellcas and Ettarre. 
(6) Above the horizon : as, the moon will be tip by ten 
o’clock. 

And when the sun was up they were scorched; and 
because they had no root, thoj withered away. 

Mat. xiii. a 

2. At or to a source, head, center, or point of 
importance: as, to follow a stream tip to its 
sourco; to run the eye up toward the top of a 
page; to go up to London from Cornwall; often, 
in tho direction of the north polo: as, up north: 
sometimes noting mere approach to or arrival 
at any point, and in colloquial or provincial use 
often redundant. 

When thal assent with syn of pride, 
rp for to trine my tronc vnto. 

York Plays, p. a 

Send for him up; take no excuse. 

Pope, Imit. of Horace, II. vl. 36. 

In his seventeenth year Oliver went up to Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, as a sizar. Macaulay, Goldsmith. 

I was posting up to Paris fiom Bruxelles, following, I 
presume, the route that the allied army hnd pursued hut 
n few weeks before. J. S. Le Fanu, Dragon Volant, I. 

I’m Captain Joe Bell, out of a Job. Secin' your adver- 
tisement, I called up. Where is the work, and what Is it? 

The Century, XXXIX. 225. 

3. At, toward, or to a higher point or degree 
in an ascending scale, as of rank, quantity, or 
value: in many idiomatic and colloquial phrases. 
Noting specifically — (a)Bank, superiority, orlmportance : 
as, from a pauper up to n prince; to be up at the head of 
one’s class ; to feel set up by success. (f>) Extent, amount, 
or size: ns, to swell up; the death rate mounted up to 
fifty. (c)Prico: ns, stocks have gone up 3 per cent; sugar 
has been up. (d) ritcli, ns of Bound : as, this song goes up 
to A ; to run up through the chromatic scale. 

4. At, of, or to a height specified; of a particu- 
lar measurement upward; as high as: usually 
with to or at. 

I could tell you an excellent long history of my brother 
Ned’s envy, which was always up at high-water-mark. 

Walpole, Letters, II. 150. 

Tho girls and women, too, that como to fetch wnter in 
jars, stand up to tliclr knees in the waiter for n consider- 
able time. firuce. Source of the Nile, 1. 106. 

5. At or to a point of equal advance, extent, 
or scope ; abreast (of) ; so as not to fall short 
(of) or behind; not below, behind, or inferior 
(to): as, to catch up in a race ; to keep up with 
the times; to live up to one’s income. 

• We’ll draw all our arrows of revenge up to the head 
but well lilt her for her villany. 

Dekkcr and Webster, Northward Ho, iv. 2. 

The wisest men in nil nges have lived up to the religion 
of their country. JddiVon. 

They ore determined to 11 vo up to the holy rule. 

Bp. Atterbury. 

We must therefore, if we take account of the child-mind 
at all, interpret It up to the revelations of the man-mind. 

Science, XVI. 351. 

Honce — 6. Jn a condition to understand, en- 
counter, utilize, or do something; well equipped 
with experience, skill, or ability; equal (to): 
as, to be well up in mathematics; to be up to 
tho needs of an emergency. [Colloq.] 

The Saint mado a pause 
As unceitain, because 

lie knew- Nick Is pretty well up in the laws. 

fiarham, Ingoldsby Legends, II. 199. 

It W’as not so well for a lawyer to be over-honest, else 
he might not be up to other people's tricks. 

George Eliot , Felix Holt, Int. 

“Come, Mercy, you arc up to a climb, I am sure." “I 
ought to he, after such a long lest. ” " You may have for* 
gotton how to climb," said Allster. 

Geo. MacDonald, What's 3Iine’s Mine, p. 233. 

If an astronomer, observing the sun, were to record the 
fact that at the moment when a sun-spot began to shrink 
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there was a rap at his front door, wo should know that 
lie was not up to liis work. 

IF. K, Clifford, Lectures, II. 137. 


7. In or into activity, motion, operation, otc. 

Specifically— (a) Out of bed ; l isen from sleep. 

Fair day, my lords. You are all larkcs this morning, 
Vp with the sun : you arc stirring earely. 

Ilcy wood, If jou Know not me, il. 
May. 'Where is your mistress, villain? when went sho 
abi oad ? 

Pren. Abroad, sir ! why, as soon ns she was up, Bir. 

Dckker and Webster, Northward Ho, i. 3. 


It was late, it is true, lint on a May evening even coun- 
try people keep up till eight or nine o'clock. 

Mrs. Gaskell, S) Ivin's Lovers, xix. 
(B) In commotion, tumult, or revolt; roused: as, to have 
one's temper up; to be up in arms. 

'Tis treason to bo up against the King. 

Marlow?, Eduard II., i. 4. 


[inWn.] Liberty, liberty! 

Duke. What, is the city up/ 

Boats. They aro up and glorious, 

And rolling like a storm the) come. 

Fletcher, Double Marriage, v. 1. 


Now iny anger 's vp. 

Ton thousand virgins kneeling at my feet, 

And with one general cry howling for mercy, 

Shall not redeem thee. 

Massinger, Unnatural Combat, II. 1. 
Till up in Arms mj Passions rose, 

Ami cast away her Yoke. 

Cowley, The Chronicle, st. 3. 
(c) In process of occurrence or performance ; in progress : 
ns, what is up 9 

The limit is up. Shak., Tit. And., II. 2. 1. 

Tiie woodland rings with lnugh and shout, 

As if a hunt were up. 

Ilryant , Pong of Marion's Men. 
I'll finish my elgar in the betting-room, and hear what 'a 
up. Jraffrcum , Lite it Down, xxiv. 

(<0 In or into activity, operation, or use; at work; on; 
going. 

Iv»ud is the vale, the solve Is up 

With whleh she speaks when storms are gone. 

lFon/niroi-fA, At t!rn*mcre after a Storm. 


It will suffice Just to name the metcorologlc processes 
cventuall) set up in the Eirth’* atmosphere. 

II. Sj^ncer, First Principles § 1M. 
The Harriet Lane, not having steam n/>, could not draw 
near the ‘»eeue of netion, ami confined hvrvlf to filing in 
the direction of the bridge. 

Comte d? Part*, Civil War in America (trail* ), II. G39. 
(<•) In or into nrommem e or consideration; into or to the 
light : ns, n missing article turns up, n ipiest Ion comes o;» 
for discussion ; to bring «;» a new topic of conversation. 

How dangerous it w as t<» bring up an ill report upon this 
good land, w hleh God bad found out and give n to bis pi o- 
pie. IJ’iiifB re;*, Hist New England, I. IO*. 

llu name was «/» through all the adjoining Province, 
cev'ntoltal) anti Home. Milton, Hist. Eng., Ii. 

Whether it be possible for him, from Id* own Imagina- 
tion, to . . rai**e op to himself the idea of tint p utli nlnr 

shade |pruvlou*l> unknown]. 

Hume , Human Understanding, ii. 


8. Onwuril to nr from u specified time: ns, an 
account up to ditto. 

We wire tried fi lends. I from (hltdhood up 
Had known him. irnnhneorf/i, Excursion, 1. 

All men knew what the conduct of James had hem up 
to that very time. Macaulay, Hist Eng., ill. 

9. To complete existence, maturity, or nge: as, 
to spring or "row up; to bring up a child prop- 
crly. 

And so he dide, and put his ovine Bone, wlilche was lint 
fully of Inlf vere age, to be norbshed rpwIMi n-mdlier 
woman. Merlin (E E. T 8.), I. 112. 


Train «/;> n child in the way he should go I'rov. xxll. f>. 
10. In or into a place of storage, retirement, 
concealment, otc., ns for safe-keeping or as not 
being used or required at the time; aside; by.: 
as, to put »/M>ne*s work for an hour or two; to 
put up medieino in a bottle. 

I/i) not up for > ourselves treasures upon enitb 

Mat. si. in. 


Keep i </> jour bright swords, for the dew w 111 rust them. 

.S’/ml, Othello, i. 2. b’K 


Tbo-e highly • ompouuded idtrogc nous molecules in 
which to much motion is locked up. 

II. Sjwncer, First Principle*, § HH. 

11. In or into a stato of union, contraction, 
closeness of parts, etc. ; together; close: as, to 
fold np a letter; to shrivel up; to draw up 
cloth upon a gathering-thread; to shut up nil 
umbrella : to add up a column of figures. 

She etnrts, like one tbnt spies an adder 
Wreathed up in fatal folds Just in hlswaj. 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, l. 87s. 

To sum up tiic matter, a study of the statistics reveals 
the fact that no absolute participle occurs in Anglo-Saxon 
without having a prototype in Latin, cither directly or in- 
directly. Amer. .lour Vhilol ., X. 314. 


12. To tlio required, desired, or uttermost 
point; to completion or fulfilment; wholly; 
thoroughly; quite: as, to pay up one’s debts; 
to burn up the fuel; to build up one’s constitu- 
tion; to use up one’s patience. 


■With marble greet ygroumlo and myxt with lyme 

Polisshe alio uppe thy werke in goodly time. 

Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. IB. 

He'll win up all the money in the town. 

B. Jonson, Alchemist, i. 1. 

The Indians killed up all their own swine, so as Capt. 
Lovell had none. HT'nf/irop, Hist. New England, I. 400. 

13. To or at an end; over: specifically, in 
Great Britain, noting adjournment or disso- 
lution : as, Parliament is up. 

■When the tynie was ourtyrnyt, and the tru vp, 
Ag.imynon tiie grokys gedrit in the illd. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 7207. 

That shall be according as you aro hi the Mind after your 
Month is up. 

A. Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, I. 44G. 

Tlio court is up— i. t*., it does not now sit. 

A*. and Q., 7tli Per., VI. 11. 

1 4f. Open. 

Ills door is uppe. 

Chaucer, Canterbury Talcs (F), 1. C1B (cd. Pkent). 
[Up Js often used elliptieally for yo up, come up, rise up, 
stand up, speak up, ami similar phrases in which the verb 
is omitted ; and with with following, it lias tlio eficct of a 
transitive verb. In piovinclal or vulgar speech the adverb 
so used Is sometimes inllectcd as a verb. 

1 will up, saltli tlio Loid. IPs. xli. 0 (Psalter). 

Up with my tent there ! here will I Ho to-ulght ! 

Shak., Itieli. III., v. 3. 7. 

Tlio true-bred gamester ups afresh, and then 

Falls to't again. Quarles, Emblems, Ii. 14. 

She up w Ith her pattens, and bent out their brains. 

The Farmer's Old Wife (Child's Hallnds, VIII. 25S). 

So Bn> lug, hlie tips vv itli her braw ny arm, and gave Susy 
such a •louse on the side of her head as left her fast asleep 
for nn hour and upward. Brooke, Fool of Quality, 1. 13S.J 
All Up With. See all. 

I saw that it was all up with nur animal*. Weak ns I 
was in) self, I was ohligid to walk, as my ox could not 
carry mo up the steep inclination. 

Sir S. IP. Baker, Heart of Africa, p. 259. 
Hard up. Pee hard, adr.— To back, ball, boar up. 
Pee tlio virlis.— To bear up or put up tlio helm, to 
move the tllh-r tow aid the upper or w indwatd hide of a 
v e*sti. 

Captaine KatHHe (Captalne of the Mnnaee) rather de- 
sired to hear? xj> the helme to returiie for F.iigland then 
make further search. 

Quotid in Caj t. John Smith's True Travels, I. 150. 

To beat, blow, bring, come, cut. do, draw, Arc, 
Hush, get, giro, etc., up. See the verbs.- To havo up, 
to bring la fore a magistrate or court of Ju*tlct. 

I *11 hare vou »/;» for assault. Farrar. 

To liitch, hold, hush up. Pee then rb*.— To look up, 
to Improve in health, value, etc.: as, the property seem* 
to be look-inn up. Pee nbo /•*.!( t, r. f. (Colloq. | — To make, 
pull, put, tear, t t«\, up. pec the utK- To up stick, 
to pack up; make read) t<» go ai'nj. (Siting.] 

I follow id the tattle-track* till I mine to the great Ml- 
lebong where the) were fishing; and I made tlu.ni upetuk 
and take me home. 

II. King deg, It Ulya rs and Hutton*, xxvill. 
Up and down. (<|) In a Veitienl position or direction; 
uptight : in nautical us«< s ild of the chain when the tsltip 
isdlmtl) over the anchor. (B) Here and there; to and 
fro; hick and forth; one wav and another. 

Hut hit wns ki pt alwa> w ith a drngoun, 

And man) other im rv< 11s, t//. and thorn. 

Chaucer, Hood Worn* »i, 1. 1431. 

And the Lord s.ild unto Sit an: From vilunre tonic«t 
thou? And Satan . . . said: From going tn and fro In the 
tartli, ami from walking u/> an l down in It. Job ii. 2. 

There are f»inc Sicophniit* lure that idolize him |the 
Cardinal), and 1 blu*li to liear w lint profune lIvperbole*nre 
printed t//» and down of him. Howell, U-tten*, I. vi. It. 

Mem. Lloyd had. alwmt tlio beginning «f the civ 111 
warns, a Ms. of this Saint's loncernlug Cliv mivtnv , and 
sa)i s that tin ie are sevt rail MSS. of Id* i/p mid ihanxe In 
Engtnnd. Aubrey, Live* (saint DiiiMnn). 

ct) In every particular; coinpletel) ; wludlv; exact!) ; 
inst. 

He [1’horioii] via* men Hoemtis r /* and do tone In till* 
iw*iiite and bebalfe, that no man mer sawn h)m either 
laiighe or vu epe. 

Udall, tr. of Apophthegms of Envunu*, p. 324. (Davies.) 

The mothii'n mouth up and down, up and down. 

Middleton, Chaste Maid, ill. 2. 
(if) Downright ; bluntly; without mincing matters; “w ith- 
out glints": as to handle a matter up and down; to talk 
up muf i/oir/i : sometime* n-*« d adjectivelv: n>, to be up 
nmf down with a pin«oii. [Colloq. | 

Talk about coddling ! it 'a little we get o’ that, the way 
the I/ord fixes tilings in till* world, clear knout-. He's 
pretty up and c/uim with us, by nil they tell us. You 
mu«t take tilings right off, when the) 're goin’. Ef )ou 
don't, so much tiie worse for > cm ; they won’t wait for you. 

II. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 210. 
Up to. (n) A* high aa : na far advanced a* ; equal to. See 
defs. 4, 6, <k (B) On tiie point of doing; about to do; 
plnnning; engaged in. [Colloq.] 

“Wot me you up to, old feller?” asked Mr. Hailey, 
with . . . graceful raki*lmc*s. He was quite the man- 
nhout-town of the conversation. 

Dickens, Martin Chuzzlcirft, xxvi. 

“Here you are, you little minx,” Raid Mis* Asphyxia. 
“ What are )ou up to now? Come, the wnggin'n waiting.” 

II. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 121. 

Tlien he (King Janie* II. J signified me to kneel, which 
I did, . . . and then he gave mo a little tap very nicely 


upon my shoulder before I knew what he was up to, and 
said, “Arise, Sir John llidd l" 

It. D. Blackmorc, Lorna Doone, Ixviii. 
Up to snuff, to the ears, to the elbows, to the hilt. 
See snuffi, carl, etc.— Up to the knocker, up to the 
door, reaching the desired standard ; good ; excellent. 
[Slang.] 

II. prep. 1. Upward or aloft in or on; to, 
toward, near, or at tlio top of: as, to climb up 
a tree. 

The wed ere oc thet Is opc the stcple. 

Aycnbite of Inwyt (E. E. T. S.), p. 180. 

As you go up the stairs into t lie lobby. 

Shak., Hamlet, iv. 3. 39. 

A voice replied, far tip the height, 

Excelsior ! Longfellow, Excelsior. 
Elaine, t ho lily maid of Astolat, 

High in her cl i amber vp a tower to the cast 
Guarded the sacred shield of Lancelot. 

Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 

2. To, toward, or at the source, bead, center, or 
important part of: as, to walk up town ; often, 
toward tlio interior of (a region): as, tko ex- 
plorers went up country. 

Up Fish Sticct ! down Saint Magnus' Corner ! 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., iv. 8. 1. 

The author put of! at dawn, from a French ship of war, 
In a small boat with a handful of men, to row up a river 
on the coast of Annin. Fortnightly Jfer., N. S., XLI II. 050. 

Tlio man who abandoned a farm up tiie Hudson, which 
had been in the family for generations, and came to New 
York without having any particular vocation in view, . . . 
was a type of a large class. The Century, XL. 034. 

3f. Upon or on (in many senses). 

A glosc opc the sautcre. 

Aycnbite of Inwyt (E. E. T. S.), p. 187. 

Hclpes hastily hende men i liote, vp jour Hues ! 

William of Falenw (E. E. T. 8.), !. 2378. 

I jow forbedu up pe>m» of dcelli. 

Chaucer, Franklin's Tale, I. 753. 
Up a Eturnp, lip a tree. See stump, tree.— Up hill 
and down dale. Sec hill*. 

tip (up), a. and n. [< up, adr.'] I. a. Inclining 
or tending up; going up; upward: as, nn up 
grade; an up train; an up beat in music; an 
up bow in violin-playing. 

No sooner were vie on tip-grades than I exhausted my- 
s«-lf by my vigorous back-pedalling. 

./. and K. It. 1‘eumlt, Canterbury Pilgrimage on a Tricycle. 

Up-bow mark, in mu*ie for the i iol In, a sign, v, indicat- 
ing thnt n note or phrase is to be played with nn up bow. 

II. w. Used in the* phrase ups mid downs, rises 
and falls; alternate states of prosperity and 
the contrary; vicissitudes. 

A mlxltm* of a town-hall and nn hospital ; not to men- 
tion the bad choice of tin situation in such a country; it 
is all up< that should be dumi*. Waljudc, Lcttcis, II. 404. 

Every man who has seen the woild, and has had his ups 
and down* In life, . . . mist have fiequentl) experienced 
the ttuth «*f this doctrine. Goldsmith, The Hee, No. 3. 
Life i* ('Inquir'd; a patchwork of smiles and of frowns; 
We value it* vj><, lit u* muse on it sdotni*. 

F. Locker, Piccadilly. 

TJ. P. An abbreviation of Vailed Presbyterian. 

Up-and-down (up'and-dowiU), rr. Plain; direct; 
unceremonious; downright; positive. Com- 
pare up and down, under up, tide. [Colloq.] 

Mis* Debby wax a well-preserved, up-and-down, posi- 
tive, cheery, sprightly maiden lad) of an age l)ing some- 
where in tiie indeterminate region between forty and 
idxt). II. II. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 291. 

upanishad (o-pan'i-sbad), ii. [Skt.] In San- 
s f:nt lit., a name given to a series of treatises of 
theosophic nml philosophic contents. They arc 
of diiruent date*. They exhibit the earliest attempts of 
the Hindu mlml to penetrate Into the in) st erics of crcn- 
tion and exMenee. 

An ujtanishad Is n ]>a‘-‘-age of more philosophic or tlic- 
ovoplile character, nn cu’iimis into a higher ntid freer re- 
gion of thought, away from the details of the ccicnionint 
nml their exposition. 

Whitney, Amer. Jour. Philol., VII. 1. 

upas (it'pns), n. [= V. upas, < Malay (Java) 
upas, poison ; in the Celebes nml Philippine Isl- 
ands ipa or hipo.'] 1. The poisonous sap of 
different trees of the Malayan and Philippine 
Islands, morn or less used for arrow-poison. The 
i/pax-anfiTir is yielded by thenutinr or upas-tree. (Scedef. 
2 and nnfmr.) Tiie upas (iVr/fJ, or tipa* radio, is from the 
cliettih or tji ttek, Stnjchnos TicuU , one of the btr.vchninc- 
trees. 

2. Tlio treo Antiari v toxicaria, one of the larg- 
est Javanese trees, having a cylindrical stem GO 
or 70 feet high below the branches. Upon incision 
n poisonous milky Juice flows from the trunk, concreting 
into a gum, which is mixed with the seed of Capsicum 
frutescen* and various aromatic substances to form one 
kind of arrow-poison. The notion of tlio poison is first 
purgative and emetic, then narcotic, destroying lifo by 
tctnnic convulsion*. Fable invests this tree with a deadly 
influence upon whatever comes under its branches. It is 
truo that when the treo Is felled or the hark extensively 
wounded it exhales an effluvium producing cutaneous 
eruptions; otherwise tlio upas may he approached and 
ascended like other trees. Sec AnfiYrW* and *neA--fm\ 



upas 

Fierce In dread silence, on tlio blasted heath, 

T "“ Fell mjvi# sits, the hjdra-tive of death. 

Hranniu Danrin. 

3. Figuratively) something baneful or perni- 
cious from a moral point of view: as, the upas 
of drunkenness. 

upas-tree (u'pas-tro), rt. See upas, 2. 
upaventurof, Sc/r. [< up, prep., 4- oroifarr. 
Cf. peradrenturc.') In ease that; if. 

They hade me that' I should l»e busy In all my wit* to go 
M near the sentence and the wonts ns I could* Imtli that 
were spoken to im* and that 1 spake, ujxxrcnture this 
writing came another time Iwfore the arch hi » hop nteUds 
council. lip. Pair, S< lert Works, p. Ol (Paris*.) 

upbear (up-lmr'), <*• /• 1. To boar, carry, or 
raise aloft ; lift; elevate; sustain aloft. 

One short sigh of tinman breath, v/»Wn<» 

Kv'n to the scat of God. M>lt< n, V. L., xl. 1 17. 
Swift a* on w Inga of winds vp’^rn they fly. 

JV/w, Odjs»ey, a 111. 127. 

2. To support ; sustain. 

Ills result r 

f’j'We 1dm, and Arm faith. 

7>nny*»fi, Enoch Arden. 
lAtigtiare . . . t tp’xinif tty . . . thought. 

Ixn'-fU, Among my Hooks, 2d h*t., p. 325. 

3f. To hold up; commend. 

Ne hint for his desire no shatne, 

At were It wist, but In prl« and u/.'om 
Of nils? lover?, wel more than lx fi»m. 

Chau-rr, Troltn*, I. S7.\ 

upbind (up-lnnd') t r. f. To bind tip. 

Tl»y Injur'd nstn-* tip-tin d ! Ctllin*, O te to Pence, »t. a 
lipblaze (tip-blur/), t*. i. To blare up; shoot up, 
ns a llatne. Southey, Thnlaba, vi. 8. 
upblowt (up-bid'), *r. I. tnw*. To blow up; 
inflate. 

Ills tt**lly wits tt/Afmcyi/ with luxury. 

Suffer, V. Q , I. It. 2t. 

n.tn fruit*. To blow up from a given quarter 
or point. 

The wRtry Southwlnde, fn>m the */*nt»or»l c*«ste 
UjMririnj. S}^n*'r, F. (J,, III. It. IS. 

upbraid (up-brad')* r. [< ME. uphraiden, up- 
bray den, uphreidrn, upbreydm, ouphreiden, re- 
proach, lit. ‘M-ire tipon, nttnek*: < up 4- braid I, 
scold: see braid* and of/rnid.1 I. fnu's. 1. To 
reproach for some fault or offense; charge re- 
proachfully; reproach: regularly followed bv 
trith or fttr (rarefy o/) before the thing imputed. 
If yon refuse 5 our aid, . . . jet do not 
Upbraid us inf A otir dbtres*. 

fihal.. Cor., v. J. 2.\ 
It were a thing monstrous!) alwtm! and contradictory 
t<» give the parliament a Irglilailte p»wcr, ami then to 
upbraid thrm/ur transgressing old r-tablMnm nt*. 

Milton, An*, to Llkun Radllkr, | IP. (iiiVAnnfsen.) 

2f. To offer ns an accusation or charge against 
some person or thing: with to before the per- 
son or thing blamed. 

Von shall he very good friends hereafter, and this never 
to !<• rrmemtiered or upbraided. 

Ji. Jonton, Eplcnnc, !r. 2 . 
It hath hern vpbratdei to men of my trade 
That ofkntlrm s we are the cause of this crime. 

77. Jon*" n, Bartholomew Fair, III. 1. 
May they not putty fo nnrCtimes ujtrm'd 
Shortm ss of > Iglit 7 l'nor, Sdomon, I. 

3. Specifically, to reprove with severity; chide. 
Then tic began to ifp’/itnM tho cities wherein most of Ids 

mighty works Wi re done. Slat. xl. SO. 

4. To bring reproach on; be a reproach to. 
Host much doth thy Minin' ss upbraid my wlekednrss ! 

air J'. Sid n< p. 

Will not the eohrh ty of the very Turks u}S>raid our c x- 
cesses ntul debaucheries? Stilliny/teet, Sermon*, I. III. 

Gf. To make n subject of reproach or chiding. 
I would not boast my action*, yet ‘Us lawful 
To upWaid my benefit* to unthankful men. 

Ma*ringrr, Unnatural Comhat, I. 1. 
lie who hath done a good tnm tilmnld so forget It ns 
not to speak of It ; but he that Iraast* It, or U]traidi It, 
hath paid hhmelf. Jer. Taylor, Holy Using, Is*. K 

=Evn. 1. ittrk, I’lout, etc. S?e fount I. 

II. in tran s. To utter upbraidings or re- 
proaches. 

Have wc not known thee slave I of nil our host 
The man who acts the least uj/braid* the most. 

I’opc, Iliad, 11. 312. 

In vain the envious tongue uptraldn; 

Ills name a nation's heart shall keep 
Till morning's latest sunlight fades 
On the lit no tablet of the deep ! 

O. IF. Holm ft, Birthday of I). Webster. 

upbraidt, ». [< MK. upbr.rid, upbraid?, up - 

breid, oupbretd; from the verb.] Tlie act of up- 
braiding; roproticli; contumely; abuse. Chap- 
man, Iliad, vi. 389. 

upbraidcr(up-brsi'd6r), «. [< upbraid 4* -cr 1 .] 
One who upbraids or reproves. 
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upbraiding (up-brii'ding), w. 1. Tho act or lnn- 
gttago of one who upbraids; soverc reproof or 
reproach. 

I base too long liorne 
Vonr blunt tinbrn/din™. 

Shat, Rich. HI., I. 3. 101. 
2. Nansen; vomiting. [Pro v. Eng.] 

Jlrmort dr I'ettomae, Tiie rpbr aiding of the stomacke. 

Cot grace. 

upbraiding (up-bru'tling), j>. a. Reproachful; 
chiding. 

The pouting lip 

And sad, upbraiding eve of the poor girl . . . 

Must now he disregarded. llaltrrk, Fanny. 

Upbraidingly (up-hrit'ding-li), adr. In an up- 
braiding manner. Ji. Jonsou, Discoveries, 
upbrayt (up-bra'), r. A false form of upbraid. 
Sprint r. K. O., IV. i. 42, 

upbrayt (np-nrfi'), «. A false form of upbraid. 
Sjien^t r, V. Q„ III. vi. 50. 

Upbrcak (up-brnk'), r. i. To break or force a 
wav upward; conic to the surface; appear. 
[Rare.] 

When from tho gloom of the dark earth upbrral* the 
tender Mootn. l.\it<ll‘» hiring Age, t'l.XXV. CO. 

Upbrcak (up'hriik), »i. A breaking or bursting 
up; an tiplmrst. Imp. Ihrt. 
upbreaking (np-hnVking), a. llreaktng up; 
ui‘>“olving. 

An imi'-wtIiw? and disparting «t«rm. 

./. II itf-n, rights and .-h views of ScttUh Ufo, p. lot. 

upbreatbef (up-bn’TH'), r. f. To breathe up 
or out : exhale. Marston. 
upbreedf (up-bred'), r. t. To breed up; nurse; 
train up. ihdiiithcd, Hist, of Scotland. 
Upbringt, r - f • To bring up; nourisli; edticntc. 
.s pfn*rr, r. Q., VI. iv. ll 1 '. 
upbringing (np'briug-ing), «. The process of 
bringing up, nourt"hing, or mnintniiiing; train- 
ing; education. Carlyle, Sartor Rcsartus(lS3|), 
p. tW. 

upbuild (up-bild'). r. t. To build up; edify; 

• staldi-li. [Rare.] 

Mainly the science of z.vdog) could not hare bicn V)*- 
tuill without It. Pros. ,v»». P/y'h. JUtfarrh, I. I4‘>. 
upbuilding (up-bH'ding), 11 . The net or pro- 
cess of building up. in nnv sense; edification; 
establishment. 

upbuoyanco (up-boi'nns), It. The act of buoying 
up or uplifting. [Rare.] 

Mr rattier, bright pa^t*, with your wing* of utturvnnre 
lhar nlofl to tour h*Jinr», to yiutr I'atiqurts of Jojance. 

L'tdrridgr, Visit of the God*. 

Upburst (up'bf rst), u. A bursting up; n break- 
ing a way up and through; an uprush: ns, nn 
upburst oV lava, //. O. Jarbrs, Eastern Archi- 
pelago, p. 232. 

Upby (Up'bi), «r/r. [< rt;» + /#>/*.] A little wi\y 
turther on; up the wnv. rScotch.] 

Upcast (up-kast'), t*. /. ’(< ME. vpeaHen; < up + 
cn<f.] To cast or throw up. 

Cti«!.an re mid erk Mr child the *«• i/irorv. 

Chatirsr, Mnn of I.n« » Into, 1. tes. 

upcast (up'kftst), a. 1. (’ast up: a term used 
in bowling. — 2. Thrown or turned upward; di- 
rected up: ns, upeast eyes. .Irhh’stm,ToSir(.*od- 
frey Knell er, 1. f>l. 

upcast (up'kfist), u. [< upeast, r.] 1. The net 
of casting or hurling upward, or the Mate of be- 
ing cast upward ; also, that which is cast up- 
ward; tm upthrow. 

Thna fall to the ground the vlrvrn of thn*c who lia^o 
t »ught for the mine of thc«c niorciiu-nta In tin* dllfrrmt 
>j*ccltlc grnrltha of the nir 1st cjclonn mnl anticyclones 
In tlio t»» whhli the nlr murt ho nuhjrct in a cy* 

clone. .Vijfurc, XMII. ltk 

2. In Void i nrf, n east ; n throw. 

Wnv there ever man had mch luck ! When I kiss'd tho 
jack uiH*n an up out to Iw lilt away l 

SKnl., CyndKdine, it. 1. ~ 

3. In minimi, the phnft or passage of any kind 

through which the air is taken out of a mine; 
the out-take: the opposite of downcast (which 
see) and doirntake. /nfnli* amt onf-fnlrc are terms 
moic generally applied to drifts, levels, or horizontal pas- 
sages; tfoirncrt'f and to vertical or ttullned shafts. 

4. Ait upward current of nir passing through 
a shaft or tho like. — 5. The state of being over- 
turned; an upset. [Scotch.] 

What «T the and terror that I got a wco while 

syne, . . . my head iv salr cut ugh. Scott. 

0. A taunt ; a reproach. [Scotch.] 
upcaugllt (up-kilt'), a. Caught or scizm 


d up. 

She bears vjKaugtt a mariner away. 

Coicjrr, Odymoy, xll. 118. 

upcbancct, adr. [< ME. upehannee; < up, prep., 
+ chance. Cf .perchance."] Perclmnco; perhaps. 
Up etauncc ye may them mete. 

Lyltll Gale o/Jiobyn Hotle (Child’s Ballads, V. SI). 


Uphautasnia 

upcheort (up-clier'), r. t . To cheer up ; enliven. 
Spenser, F. Q., VI. i. 44. 

Upchurch pottery. See pottery. 

Upclimh (un-klim'), r. t. nnd i. To climb up; 
ascend. [Rare.] 

Up-etomb the shadowy pine above tbo woven copse. 

Tcnnyeon, I/otos-taters. 
Upcoil (un-koil'), r. /. and t. To wind up into a 
coil; coil. 

Upcoming (up'kum-ing), 11 . Tlio act or process 
of coming up; uprising. Athenrrum, No. 3218, 
p. 831. 

Up-country (up'kun'tri), adr. Toward tho in- 
terior; away from tho seaboard. [Colloq.] 
up-country (up'kun'tri), «. and a. I. «. Tho 
interior of the country. [Colloq.] 

II. a. Doing or living away from the sea- 
board; interior: n8, an up-country village. [Col- 
loq.] 

up curl (np-kerl'), r. /. To curl or WToatho up- 
ward. Southey, Thnlaba, iv.. 30. 

Up-curvcd (up'kCrvd), a. Curved upward; re- 
curved: ns, in entomology.au wn-enrmf margin, 
updclvct (up-delv'), r. t. [< ME. updrlvn 1; < up 
4* ddre.] To dig up. 1'alladiu*, Husbondrio 
(E. K. T. S.), p. 174. 

Updlvo (tijwliv'), r. 1 . To rise to the surface. 
[Rare.] 

Thence make thy fame 

Paries, Mlcroroemn«, p. 61. 

Updraw (Up-drii'), r.t. f< ME. updratcen ; < up 
4- </mir.] I. To draw up. Cmcpir, Iliad, i. — 
2. Figuratively, to train or bring up. 

A knight, whom from chlldhodc 
lie hail iq-Zmire Into innuhode. 

Gmrrr, Ponf Amatit., v. (Uneye. PM.) 

tipdrcssf (up-tires'), r. t. f< ME. updrcs*cn; < 
up 4- drtsx.] To set up; prepare. 

lie wnlde U]»lrrt*e 
Ffigyn*, Iwithe more and lc««c. 

To cast nt u\ by even side. 

liom. of the Ho<r, 1. 70C7. 

Upend (up-end'), r. t. To set on end, as a barrel. 
An approaching henry m may carry the Unt away on 
Its front, ami tnn> It bronddric nn. or ujt-rnd it. , 

Luer, S» ninan*hlp, p. 611. 
Upcndlnc-tongH, lieary tongs with a swinging support, 
it vd In Irtm-workv to turn thehloom, that the hammer may 
itrlke npf»n lt-» end. 

upfill (up-fiF), r. t. To fill up; make full. 
[Rare.] 

A cup . . to the brim upfild. Sinter, F Q., IV. 111. 42. 
Upflow (nn-flfV), v. i. To ascend; stream up. 
S>> u tiny, Thalaba, ii. [Rare.] 

Upflow (up'tlo), rt. A flowing up; rise: ns, an 
upfUnr of air. I'lntos. Map., 5th ser., XXX. 501. 
Upfllng (up-fling'), r. t . To fling or throw up. 
[Rare.] 

unfolded (ilp-rdl'ded). a. Folded up. J. IViteon, 
Eights and Shadows of Scottish Life. [Rare.] 
upgathcr (Up-garil'er), r. t. To gather up or 
together; contract. Spenser. [Rare.] 

UpgfiZO (up-gar/ ), r. ». To gaze upward; look 
stendilv upward. liyron, Childc Harold, ii. 
[Rare.] 

Upgirt (up-gcrt') f a. Girded up. The Atlantic, 
EaVI. 35. [Rare.] 

upgIVOt(ui>-giv'). r. t. [< ME. u pm ecu ; < up 4- 
qir e 1 .] To give up or out; yield. (Vimteer, 
'iCnight’s Tale, 1. 15t»9. 

upgoing (up'gG-ing),#!. Going up; moving up- 
wnrd. Lancet, No. 3179, n. 955. 
upgrow (up-gro'), V. ». To grow up. Milton, 
l\ E., ix. 077. [Rare.] 

upgrowth (up'groth), ». 1. The process of 
growing up; development ; rise and progress; 
upspringing. J. /»’. Green. 

Tlic prelate still keeping some shreds of civil power 
notwltlutamling tlio ujynnrth of the plebeian Ia> man’s 
jtower. The Centtmr, XXXV. 2. 

2. That which grows up or out : ns, cartilagi- 
nous uprjroirths. Huxley, Aunt. Vert., i. 22. 
upgush (up-gush'), v. i. To gush upward. 
[Rare.] 

upgush (up'gush), n. A gushing upward: as, an 
uppush of feeling. G . S. Jlall, German Culture, 
p. 155. [Rare.] 

uphand (up'hniul), a. Lifted by the hand or 
hands: ns, an uphand sledgo (a largo hammer 
lifted with both hands). 

The uphand sledge Is used by and er workmen. 

Moron, Mechanical Exercises. 

uphang (up-hang'), t\ f. To hang up; suspend 
or nflix aloft. Spenser, Visions of Bellay, vi. 
[Rare.] 

Uphantrenia (u-fau-te'ni-ji), n. [NL.] A 
generic name given by Vanuxem to a fossil 
from tho Chemung group in Now York, of very 
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problematic cbnmctor, classed by Seliimnor 
witb Dtehjaphyton in n group of Ailin' to which 
bo gave t'lio name of Dietyophytrie ; but ut tho 
sumo time ho calls attention to thn /net that 
this most extraordinary fossil possesses somo 
of the chnrnctcrs of tho skelclon of n silicious 
sponge, and it hns been recently more gcuemlly 
referred to this class of organisms. Bee Viely- 
ophyton. 

uphasp (up-hasp'), e. t. To hasp or fnslen tip. 
.siauihnrsl, jEncid, iv.251. (Darim.) [Hare.J 
uphaud (up-hfid'), r. t. A Scotch form of up- 
hold. 

upheap (np-licp'), r. 1. To pile or heap up; nc- 
ciimufiitc. I’allailiun, Ilusbomlrie (K. J{. T. B.), 
p. DO. 

upheapingt (up-hC'ping), a. [ME. uphrpimj; < 
tip + limping ] Accession; ndilition to full 
measure. 

The Kinder tijdirpinijr ut till uidfiiliie"r 

Cluiuetr, llnellihe, II. prow; ;L 

Upheaval (up-hi*'vnl), it. The net of upheaving, 
or thi‘ state of being liplicnrcil ; a hearing or 
lifting up; speeilicnlly. in grid.. a disturbance 
of n part of the earth’s crusl, haring ns one 
of its results that ccrlaiu arens occupy a higher 
position si it li reference to adjacent areas Ilian 
I lies ilnl licfore tiie disturbance took plnee. 
I plicn nl 1« n part nf tlir mon'' !■} which imuiiitnlii- 
rllilfi' Imi I sen tin lileil ; It lH||ienp|i.*-lte«if«iil'rlililiii. 
"the Fllli'ldi in e ef mu irelon mn> r.ilnr I lie nppueiit up 
lie'osl uf niiiiilui mljmeiit full.- Doctrino of violent 
upheavals s.uiu n. Ihrnrit 0 / ratarli turn (wlileti m», 
miller talarlynn) 

upheave i up-lii 1 * f ), r. I. /mm*. To lirnvo nr 
Tilt up; miM> up nr iilnft. 

Atrltn niton hi* linn«l » lyt.nf 

Cft mi* r KnlKlit * Tfilr, 1 lr.Tii 
('••ut I unit *• nro vyhrar* I nt tin nl«» «f n f«nt «»r tun In 
n ct nt in > it. Sp~nrrr t Nn'lnl statli ji. :.7» 

II. inti mis. To In* ltfit'd up; 

Ihr |»i»i im nt liiirMs tin- « nrtli 
llt'fii Mil tlir rim; limn ' 

n II fit twr*, \kiii i 

upheaving t up-lie' vmgt. n. The net or process 
'of lifting Up or being lilleil up; nil iiplieninl. 

All » HMMU 1 llm«i « i Hill n,; fruill MllilllirllH’ »i|*M«r 
in i* nn* cin«»»l I*} tin wind. .<-• Atnrr.. \. J* . L\ll. 

Uphold (tip- lioM* ) iTnlnnl iiimI Jnsl pnrhciplc 
nf Vffhoht. 

Uphclm (up-lielm'), r. I. To pill tiie helm to 
windward Trihinu Until nf Spnrti. p "s| 
upher (u'feri. ii. In huil.liiiii, n lir pole of from 
4 to 7 inches iliiiiiieler. mill -O to In fei t long, 
sometimes roughly hewn, us, at m seagoMings 
mol soiiietiiiu s in slight uinl eonimoii loots, for 
which Use It IS spilt, thrill, (ling.) 

Uphildt tup-hiM' i. An obsolete form of uphi hi, 

I irctcrit ami past participle of iiidudd. .Wimr, 
’ O.. VI. M.JI. 

uphill ( iifi'liil* i. in tr. Upwind; up, or ns if up, 
an ascent: ns, to milk n/i/uif. 
uphill (up'liil), o. ninl a. I. a. 1. I.eniliug or 
going up a rising ground ; sloping upminl : a*, 
an itplnll road. — 2. Attended with labor, fa- 
tigue, or exertion ; diflieult ; sc\erc; fatiguing; 
bupleiisoiiie: ns, uphill wtirl, ; lienee, not hiiT- 
lug free eoiirse; liiiuipereil; as, an uphill lie. 
i|iiaintnnce. 

What nn uphill 1 ilour ain't It lie te n Ii inn r. 

/;■' Airnfi .ii, rinrl>-i llarlnn. . 
Tin w w III lie uphill Iniliim 1 > v s lilmtii elnnn nr fri c 
ilicii to tlir i ml ninl (ri tilniii is lie elilif tn.'ri itli 111 In 
i nalldi are It /, Pterin . \ |r,'inll>u* I'm ri«'|Ui*, IV 

Il.t n. Rising ground; iiscciit; upward slope 
A iiibii ■ an listi milieu «n>. Imt eniitliiuilh hl.'li nj- 
Ait- ami eii epi ilun n Ini-. Curj/al, CrudUli I, I til 

Ujphlltt (up-liilt'l, i. t To plunge iii up to the 
lull. ( lture. ] 

Ills lilts it In with Mini'll ni; In tils nM dwynd I srrss up 
hittril Stanihur.i, t.nclil, II. f.77. 

uphonrd tup hdril'). r. t. Tolmnnl up. Sluil-., 
flam let. i. I.lllii. [Hare. | 
uphold tiili-lnilil'). r. I. [< ME. '‘uphold, u ■ < 
up + hiih/i.] 1. To bold up; raise nr lift on 
high; keep rinsed or I'li'vated ; elnsatn. 

The in'inmtul train s' Itli groans met hnnils vjhrld 
Itewiught hts |i||) llni h n. 

2. To keep crept: keep from sinking nr fulling; 
hence, to support; sustain; maintain; keep up; 
keep from declining or being lost or ruined : ns, 
to uphold it person, u decision, or a verdict. 

Of si hum Jiel.i" MneeAlciis sllsl uphold their Slate tinni 
a further ilecllnnliun. Sniuti/i, 'Jrnrnlti s. ],. tic. 

Wlille lire uphold, this arm, 

This arm uphold, the humic nf Lancaster. 

Shnl., 3 Hen. VI , III. 3. inn. 
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3. To countenaneo; give aid to: as, to uphold 
it lawbreaker. — 4. To warrant; vouch for. 
Srrrutrcntll Century fiords. 

upholder (up-lml'dAr), II. [< ME. upholdere, a 
(lcnlor; < up + holder. Ct. uphohlster.'] If. Ono 
who undertaken or enrrics on a business; n 
tradesman; a broker; a ilcalor, especially a 
denier in amall svnrcs. 

Vpholdtreii on tho tint IComhlU] ahiiltcn Iiano lilt to nolle. 

l‘lm riotrmnn (OX xlll. SIS. 
Vphahlnrr, that acllythe nmol tliyngys. Velnher.S'elahm. 

J'nimpt. parr., p. MS 

2f. An undertaker; one wlio tins charge of fu- 
nerals. 

Tit* uphotdrr, rueful hnrtdnger of ilcnth, 

Walts ssith Impatience fur llie il) Inc hreatli. 

Hay, Trlsln. 

3f. An upholsterer. 

Illti'hover, othcrsvhe Itfretilii, Ijine, In tlir relmi of 
lleary VI., “linil ye fur tlir mult |nrt ilss elllnc Krlpprrcrs 
or Uphold, r., tliat aulil old nppairl nml hinisejiohi ctulf " 
(Stun, ■' Annals," p. Tty ril. 18711). 

A. and (/., 7th icr., X. 3SS. 

4. One wlm upholds; n supporter; n defender; 
a sustniucr: ns, nu uplinhlrr of religioua free- 
dom. 

An earnest and minus upholder nf Ido isninlry. 

Ilulln.hrd, I'linin. of Inland, nn. lftlfl. 

upholdstcrl, upholstcrl, n. [Early mod. E. 
also i iplinlotnr: < lute M ii. tiiilmhhU r, iiplinhli r; 
< uphold + -ah r.] Ait upliolder nr upholsterer. 

Vvhi'lUltn — %li «narliM — Kumiril the » 7 *Anf*frr • nn 
will i'ln|»]ii' n ni.nitil luHil.il, full nm.wi, rnnle iiimjti, 
•.knnii* n.'iwi n pillin', nml nlle ohl rlntli. 

Ctirfun, I'-H.kf fur 1 rnU'llerM (i|iiotnl In t'lnmpt. I , nn. l 

Ip. M'A IM'll ) 

Tin bp arr Hint p iy the In} nrr, the rnpiMiiakrr, the 
t»/»/ii/*frr § Hip I.ih ml r« r, tin (tlnrhr. 

Itrints « t, Ilii} a! Kill); (Work*, nl. IVaraoii, 1ST I, VI. Pi) 
t’ytifM*trr nr liphuMrn r, A tr.i'h -man Hint ate ala In nil 
■•»rln of rh’imlfr ini nltiitr. i.'. rhiUiy*, I7(nl 

upholster (up-lifil'ster). r. I. [< npholatm r, re- 
garded ns formed < uphnhtir, r„ + -cr* : see 
iiphnl.li n r. J 1. To furnish ssith hangings, 

curtains, carpets, ntnl the like, ami, by cxteii- 
aion, ssith furniture of ililTerent kinds.' 
r.sreMill,tl|.iii iddl'li'itiansiilh thy to A* hi. ml nminst 
Carlvtr, MI»e.,IV. 17, 
2. To provide ssilli textile coverings, together 
ssith I'lisliioiis. st lining, springs, etc., ns n chair 
or sofa. 

1 he |A-ssrl in] r> also ere s ii-tdom d nr u; hr hr ,r t sslll, 
rhli in's., rl its Ilnryr ix. sit. 

Hi iii'ii— 3. To pros-ide ssilli liny covering, 
lie nll'dc Ihurai ledlua Is nose laid liaiv amt o/Aif- 
rrd as Ith He' rMli-liiilsrlf lisp. I.an ml, Su. a'. 17, p sis. 

upholsterer (uiclinrster-' r), n. [< uphold*!. r. 

vphnht. r, + 1 1 (ssith needless repi'tilinn of *r, 

iis iii ;ii.iiH.<iwr).] I. Ono sslio ii|iho|sti'rs, or 
pros ides nisi puls in plnee curtains, carpets, 
ti Mile eovi ring- for fiiruitiire. nml the like, — 
2. An upholsterer-bee; a Icuf-cuttcr. 
npholstercr-bco (up-hdl 'st.'-r-er-l m), n. A bee 
of one of eer- 


tain genera of 
tiie family. I;u- 
i/.r, sneli as Mi - 
intrlulr or .In- 
thiiropn, ssliieli 
upholsters its 
eell with regu- 
larly rut bits of 
leaves or pet- 
als of 11 rover.*). 

Also entil'd h nf-ruth r. 
hr, mid fmppi/.lH i . 





r *. c . 

1 • : - 

fells I l'| * •! *r|sr 

Bee Mnjiirhilr, Irnf-ent- 


Upholstcrlng <up-!»il'ht« r-ing). n. [Verbal u. 
of iiphnl.tir, r.) 1, The occupation of an up- 
holsterer. — 2, Upholstery, 
upholstery (up-lmlVtAr-i), II. [< nphnl.hr + -i fl 

(see -rr i/).J 1. I'uriiiture envereil with tex- 
tile iiinterial, and Imngings, enrtains, ami the 
like : n general term for all Mieli interior ileeo- 
rations mid fittings ns lire iiinde with textiles. 
— 2. The nrt or trade of using textiles, leather, 
nml tiie like in milking furniture, dcrornting nn 
interior, etc. 

Uphroo (iVfrd), »i. [Also inphrar, urrnii; < D. 
juffniutr, n young indy, nlso rediiecd jtiffi r, n 
young holy, in mint . use nppliei] to "puiteya 
without trurkh'M put up only for onmmnits 
snko”(Sewel), nlso to hpm-M,heninx,joistH,ctc.: 
n eontraeteil fonn of JnnLrnmie, Jimi/mimr (= 
ti.jniigfruiiijiiH/i r), n young luily, < jthtji, young, 
+ rniHir.woiunii, lady : wo young iiml/roirI,nmi 
ef. yoiinh r, Jimh r.l Muut., an oblong or oval 
piece of wood with holc.s in it through wldcli 
small linen lire rove, forming u crowfoot, from 
which nn nwning is suapenilcd. 


uplift 

uphurl (up-htrl'), v. f. To hurl or cast up. 
atanihurst, iEnoid, iii. 633. (Davies.) [Rare.] 
upland (up'land), n. and a. [5IE. upland; < tin, 
prep., upon, on, + land l, Cf. inland, ontlana. 
In tho later use tho up is used in its adverbial 
sense.] I, ii. If. Tim region in tlio interior; 
inland districts; country as distinguished from 
tho neighborhood of towns or populous dis- 
tricts. — 2. Tho higher grounds of a district; 
ground olovnted above meadows and valleys; 
slopes of hills, cto. 

Its uplands sloping deck the mountain’s side. 

. Oolinntth, The Traveller. 

3. pi. A grade of cotton. See ration^. 

II. «. I. Of or pertaining to tho inland dis- 
tricts, or tho country, ns distinguished from 
tho neighborhood of towns. 

Sometimes with scenic delight 
Tlio nidand hamlets will Invite. 

Milton, J/Allegro, 1. 02. 

Hence — 2). Rustic; countrified; nulo; snv- 
ngc; uncivilized. Compare inland, 4. Chap- 
man. — 3. Of or pertaining to uplunds, or higher 
grounds: ns, upland pasturage; also, frequent- 
ing uplands; ns, tiie upland plover. 

I stnml upon the Upland > 10110 , anil mat 
Mine eyes U|hiii a limail ninf hcniitrniis scene. 

Ilr/miit, After n Tempest. 

Upland boncact, n tnll lirnnclilng thommdiwort, Jiujxi- 
Innitin trtiilifiditnn, found from Ma«.n(.Iiusetts to Illinois 
nnd roiithwnid atom; tlir mountain'.- Upland cotton. 
Si r eith.ni — Upland flake, f-i ojim i--. —upland goose, 
Chin, phaya inayrllnnirn , of Sonlli Ann lira. — Upland 
Monnonite. s>o Jlrniomlir.— Upland moccasin, a 
vi'Oomons nrin at of the southern rnlti'il Stall', related 
to lint pndialdy ill'tlnrt from the coninion or water ninc- 
ca'ln. It I' not well dcterinliiid, Imt nppinia to l,e the 
iiiiHva'In orlKlnnlly ih 'iTtliid liy Tmn.t in lls'a; as Tori- 
ruphi. aiiu/uiru., liy tlidliruok In IS I- as 7’riijoiimrplinlu. 
atiiifiiuiir, liitir I* fi'insl lo Mir ireiiii' .Inrirlmlon, amt to 
It that rominoiily lalloil eoltuninoulh . — Upland plover 
or sandpiper, tlir llartrnmlan •alnlplpi'r, Flartrainin Ion- 
pha tula; Ihr iiplaiiili'r. S. c yfoirr, 3, and cut undir/ftir- 
Irainiit. [XiwKng.] 

uplnndcr (iip'lnn-il(T), II. 1. An inhabitant of 
tiie iipliinili. 

tail fifty knew thr stilpman's gear, 

The ri -t win* ujdawhrr. 

William Mnrrir, Hartlily I'aradl'r, I. 10. 

2. Tiie liplnml jilnver nr sandpiper. [Local, 
Mnssneliusetts.] 

uplandisht(ii|i’lnii-<li^b),n. [<ME. uplnmli.lt; < 
upland + -i'/i.] 1. Ofnriiertaiiiiiigtoiiplnnds; 
pertainiiiw to nr situated in cumiuy districts: 
11 s, iiplaiiili.il tunas. 

Tlir itukr ■ h 1 tor id Snnm ramr from Ihr war of those 
lr|fnrofiiA |>..|df' . . . Into Wlllrlllanr. 

Tyndali, All*, to Mr T. More, tie. (Tinker Por.),p. 1S1. 

2. Hence, rustic; mile; linnrisli; countrified; 
liiictilturi'd ; uuri'fini'il. 

Hi*' rod'' nod 11 /landi.h fdonehiiirn of the country arc 
not 'ii|>|. >id to !»■ gr. ally nlrald of your gvntlcmcn'a 
Idle r rr mi; mi’ll. 

Sir T. Mart, flnl'l'i (Ir. liy tloldn'on), L 

3. rplmirl. 

I’lfU* n mil' 1 rpnri' nt upiandhh ground. 

Air T. More, I'topia (tr. liy Itotihi'on), il. 

uplfly (uj*-bi') t r. f. To lay up: board. Dunne, 
Anmiiirintinii nml I’nssion. [Hare.] 

Upload (up-led'), r.t. To lead npwnrd. Milton, 
f . 1,., vii. l'J. 

UDlcan (up-leu'), r. 1 . To lean upon anything. 
[Hare.] 

Ihls phc|dii’.ird ilriw., rjdmniwi on Ids tiitt. 

.yiorr, Virgil's float, L ltd. 



clevnte; literally or figuratively: ns, to uplift 
thennn; uplift, d eves. 

Hartti 

t"l lifli a gi nt rat cry for guilt and w rong. 

And hi an 11 1' ll'trnlnc. Primal, Uarttu 

And shall not joy uptifl mr when I trad 
1 he flock' nf I lirhl liy the still streams to fri it ? 

June. IVry, I'm in', p. 100. 

Uplift (up-lift # ), a . Uplift nil. [Karo.] 

Willi lieml nlimc the nmc. .llilfnn, P. L, L 103. 

\\V himilil) Krcon 
Willi I ipftfl hamN ciur fnrdirnilv. 

Kfats, End} in ion, 1. 

uplift (up'lift), ». 1. An iipliciivnl. See f ip- 
hrnral. 

A grologli-ally sndilcn, lilgti uplift o( thr iiorthcastem 
part of tho ronunent. slimr, ./uirr. Set., 3d *cr., XU. 40. 

2. Raising; elevation; mental, moral, or physi- 
cal exaltation. 

The rapidity of the uplift In lirattli In many nf (he eases. 

La nrr l, No. 311 S, p. COL 



uplift 

Tilers he*, hern a wonderful uplift in the enthusiasm 
and faith of Christian 5 - 

The Cojigregationalist , Nov. 19, 1879. 

uplockt <'up-lok'), v. t. To lock up. 

l si * u *t up-locked treasure, Shak., Sonnets, lli. 

uoio&k (up-luk'), v. i. To look up. 
unicoking (up'luk^ing), a. Looking up; aspir- 


I: t w«. stalwart and nplookinp faith to make history 
' » i* th- Puritans made], Phelps, My Study, p. 294. 

cplrirT (up'li'ing), a. Elevated; of land, up- 
i' m 1. 

/ - >1 • -."i** 1 -ns, where the drift conri»t< of raw 
• * -j 2, il«L , i. r uc lures aie seldom detected. 

Nature, XXX. 530. 

IJpmrilrillg (lip 'marking), n. In ship-building, 

\ if 4 ^ M plank or timber piled one on another 
;> - t lillniL' up, especially those placed between 
tLe u.l^wavh and a ship’s bottom preparatory 
t'< launching. 

up most (up 'most), a. superb [< up 4* -most. 
ri. uppermost.'] Highest; topmost; uppermost. 

Lowliness is young ambition’s ladder, 

Vhcrto the climber-upward turns his face ; 

But when he oneo attains the upmost round, 

He then unto the ladder turns Ills back. 

Shale. , J. C., ii. 1. 24. 

upon (u-pon'), prop, and adv. [< ME. upon, up- 
pan , vponr, opou , oppon , apon, npponc , uppeii, < 
AS. uppon f uppon (— led. up d, vpp a = S\v . pd 
(< npjnt) = Dan. pad, upon), upon, up on, < up, 
npp , up. + an, on, on: see up and on*. Cf. AS. 
uppon (= OS. uppan = OFries. uppa, oppa = 
OHCt. vfew, xtffcn), up, < up, upp + adv. suffix 
-an: see up, a<h\j I. prep. I. Up and on: in 
many eases scarcely more than a synonym of 
on, the force of up being almost or entirely lost. 
See Oh 1 , prep. Specifically— (a) Aloft on; in an ele- 
vated position on ; on a high or the highest part of : not- 
ing rest or location. 

The Uy3c trone ther mo3t 3e hede . . , 

The hyse goilez self hit set opone. 

Alliterative Poems (ed, Morris), i. 1053. 
Two tlieues also tholed deth that tynie, 

Vpp m u cro«3e bisydea Cryst, so was the comune lawe. 

Piers Plowman (B), xvlii. 71. 
We’ll have thee, as onr rarer monsters are, 
Painted upon a pole, and imdcrwrit, 

“ Hen* may you Bee the tyrant.” 

Shale., Macbeth, v. 7. 26. 
O Angels clap your wings upon the skyes, 

And giue thl3 Virgin Cliristall plaudities. 

C. Tourneur, Revenger’s Tragedy, ii. 1. 
Four brave Southron foragers 

Stood hie upon the gait. 

Sir H 'illiam Wallace (Child's Ballads, VI. 238). 
Three yeai s I lived upon a pillar, high 
Six cubits, and three years on one of twelve. 

l'ennyson, St. Simeon Stylites. 
(b) Upward so as to get or be on : involving motion toward 
a higher point. 

The mhtecalc I-li[e]rde this. 

Ami Impte [hopped] uppon on bloweris [branch]. 

Owl and Nightingale, 1. 1636. 

' And he xal make hym to wryte, and than gon upon a 
leddoie, and setfcyn the tabyl abovyn Crystes bed. 

Coventry Mysteries, p. 324. 

They shall climb up upon the houses. Joel if. 9. 

Four nimble gnats the horses were, . . . 

I'ly (T anion the charioteer 
Upon the coach-box getting. 

Drayton , Nymphidia. 

Lucan vuulted upon Pegasus with all th( heat and in- 
tiepidity of youth. Addison. 

To lift the woman’s fall’n divinity 

Up»n an even pedestal with man. 

Tennyson, Princess, iii. 

2. On, in any sense: conveying no notion of 
height, elevation, rise, or ascent. See on 1 . 
A ride fiom the uses noted in the foregoing definition, upon 
is strictly synonymous with on, and is preferred in certain 
cases only for euphonic or metrical reasons. For parallel 
uses of the two words, see the following quotations. 

Dere dyn vp-on day, daunsyng on ny3tes, 

A1 vvatz hap vpon lie3e in halles & cnambrez. 

Sir Gaivayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. S.), 1, 47. 
Swyercz [squires] that swyftly swyed on blonkez [horses], 
& also fele vpon fote, of fre & of bonde. 

Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), ii. 88. 

The fl ode with a felle coats flowet on hepls, 

Rose vjypon rockes [ i . e., in towering masses] as any ranke 
hylles. Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), I. 1991. 

Also, that cnery brother and Buster schul be boxom, and 
come whan they he warned, . . . vpon the oth tit* they 
haue maid, and on the peyne of xl. d. to paie to the box; 
. . . Vpon the peyne afore-seid, but he haue a verrey en- 
chesoun wherfore th* they mo we be excused. 

English Gilds ( E. E. T. S.), p. 10. 

That Peter’s heirs should tread on Emperors, 

And walk upon the dreadful adder's haek. 

Marlowe, Faustus, iii. 1. 

Upon whom doth not his light arise? [Compare Mat. v. 
45 : He maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good.] 

Job xxv. 3. 
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Val. And on a love-book pray for my success. 

Pro. Upon some book I love I’ll pray for thee. 

Shak., T. G. of V., i. 1. 20. 

My saucy bark, inierior far to his, 

On your broad main doth wilfully appear: 

Your shallowest help will hold me up afloat, 

Whilst ho upon your soundless deep doth ride. 

Shak., Sonnets, lxxx. 

Upon the head of all who sat beneath . . . 

Samson, with these immix’d, inevitably 
Pull’d down the same destruction on himself. 

Milton, S. A., 1. 1652. 

The tide is full, the moon lies fair 
Upon the straits; — on the Fiench coast the light 
Gleams and is gone. M. Arnold , Dover Beach. 

To beatt, blow, fall, pass, etc., upon. See the verbs. 

—Upon an average, a thought, occasion, ones 
hands, one’s oath, etc. See the nouns. 

II. f adv . Hereupon: thereupon; onward; on. 

Til May it wol suffice uppon to fede, 

But lenger not thenne Marche if it slial sede. 

Palladius, Uusbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 181. 

It is great morning, and the hour prefix’d 
Of her delivery to this valiant Greek 
Comes fast upon. Shak., T. and C., iv. 3. 8. 

uponont, upononet, adv. At once; anon. See 
anon (the suiue word without the element up). 

When mercury hade nienyt this mater to ende. 

And graunt me thlse gyftfs hit gladit my hert. 

1 onswaret hym esely euyn rponon. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2418. 

up-peak (up-pek'), v. i. To rise in or to a peak. 

JStanih urst, iftneid, iii. 209. [Rare.] 
upper (up'er), a. an tin. [< ME. tipper (=D. op- “jj s “ 'om-stoci-s. 
per = M LG. upper c), compar. of up: see up, and 
cf. over.] L a. 1. Higher in place: opposed 
to nether: as, the upper lip; the upper side of 
a thing; an upper story ; the upper deck. 

And such a yell was there, 

Of sudden and portentous birth, 

As if men fought upon the earth, 

And fiends in upper air. 

Scott, Marini on, vL 25. 


upraising 

scanty anil otten ragged upper-growth strikes its sturdy 
roots deep down into the saud. Nature, X X X IX . 470. 

upper-machine (up' 6 r-ma-shen*), n. _ In shoe- 
making, any one ot the various machines used 
in cutting out or shaping the uppers of boots 
and shoes, including crimping -, trimming and 
seam ing-m a chines. 

Uppermost (up'er-most), a. superb [< upper + 
most; cf. upmost.] 1. Highest in place; first 
in precedence: as, the uppermost seats. 

Euen vpon the uppermost pinnacle of thfc temple. 

J. Udall, On Luke Iv. 

2. Highest in power ; predominant ; most pow- 
erful; first in force or strength. 

Whatever faction happens to be uppermost. Swift. 
As in perfumes composed with art and cost, 

'Tis hard to say what scent is uppermost. 

Dry den, Eieanora, 1. 164. 

uppermost (up'&r-most), adv. superb 1. In the 
highest position or place ; also, first in a series 
or in order of time. 

They [the primitive Quakers] committed to' writing 
whatever words came uppermost, as fast as the pen could 
put them down, and subjected to no after-revision what 
had been produced with no forethought. 

Southey, life of Bunyan, p. 41. 

2f. First in order of precedence. 

All Dukes daughters shall goe all-one with a nother, soe 
that al waves the Eldest Dukes Daughter go vpermost. 

Jiooke of Precedence (E. E. T. S., extra ser.), 1. 14. 

Breeches. 


upper-stockst (up'er-stoks), n. pb 

' ’ Compare nether-stock . 

Thy upper-stockex, he they stuft with silk or flocks, 
Never become thee like a nether pair of stock6. 

J. Ileywood, Epigrams. ( Nares .) 

uppertendom (up- 6 r-ten'<lum), n. [< upper ten 
4- -dom.~\ Same as upper ten thousand (which 


see, nnder upper). 

up-pile (up-pll'), v. t. To pile up; heap up. 
Southey , Thalaba, ii. [Rare.] 

2. Superior in rank or dignity: as, the upper upping (up'ing), n. [Verbal n. of *np,v., < up, 
house of a legislature ; an upper servant. adv.] _ The act of marking a swan on the upper 

Few of the upper Planters drinke any water : but the mandible. , See stoan-upping. 
better sort are well furnished witli Sacke, Aquavitrc, and Uppish, (up ish), (l. [\ Up 4- -i^w 1 .] 1. Pioud , 

good English Beere. arrogant ; airy ; self-assertive ; assuming. [Col- 

Quotod In Capt. John Smith’s True Travels, II. 258. - 


Betting proper was not so much diffused through all 
ranks anil classes [In 1845]. but was more confined to the 
upper circles of society. Nineteenth Century , XXVI. 842. 
To have or get the upper hand. See hand.— To have 
the upper fortune!, to have the upper hand. 

You have the upper fortune of him. 

Beau, and Fl., Ilonest Man’s Fortune, i. 2. 
To hold the upper handt. Same as to have the upper 
hand .— To keep a stiff upper lip. See zip.— upper 
Bench, in Eng. hist . , the name given to the Court of King s 
Bench during the exile of Charles II. — Upper case. See 
ca*e2, G. — Upper coverts, in ornith., the coverts on the 
upper side of the wings and tail ; superior tectrices. See 
covert , d— Upper crust, the higher circles of society; 
the aristocracy; the upper ten. [Slang.]— Upper cul- 
mination. See culmination .— Upper house, iiee house*. 


loq.] 

It seems daring to rail at informers, projectors, and 
offlceis was not uppish enough, but his Lordship must 
rise so high as daring to limit the power and revenue of 
the Crown. Roger North, Examen, p. 48. (Davies.) 

Half-pay offlceis at the parade very uppish upon the 
death of the King of Spain. 

Tom JJroion, Works, 1. 154, (Davies.) 
Americans are tdo uppish; but when you get hold of a 
man that is accustomed to being downtrodden, it’s easy 
to keep him so. F. R. Stockton , Merry Chanter, xvii. 

2. Tipsy. [Slang.] 

Lady Mead. Not so drunk, I hope, but that he can drive 

us? 

Scrv. Yes, yes, Madam, he drives best w hen he ’s a little 
upish. Vanbrugh, Journey to London, iii. 1, 

ippish manner. 

. ^ _ iharacter of be- 

ing uppish; arrogance; airiness; pretentious- 
ness; self-assertion. 

I sometimes question whether that quality in him [Lan- 
dor] which we cannot but recognize and admire, his lofti- 
ness of mind, sTiould not sometimes rather be called up- 
pishness , so often is the one caricatured into the other by 
a blusterous self-confidence and self-assertion. 

, , , .. f . , „ . , _ Lowell , The Century, XXXV. 512. 

It knocked everything topsy-turvy in my upper story, * m 

and there is some folks as says I liain’t never got right up up-pllghtt, V. t.- [ME., \ up + plight 3 .] To fold 
tliar sence. Harper’s Mag., LXXX. 348. up ; carry off. 

Upper ten thousand, or elliptically upper ten, the The gates of the toun he hath upplyght. 

wealthier or more aristocratic persons of a large comrau- Chaucer, Monk's Tale, 1. 59. 

nity ; the higher chde> or leading classen in society. up . plow (u p.plou'), V. t. To plow up ( tear up 

At present there 1 b no distinction among the upper ten ^lnwino- 4 Fletcher ["Rare 1 

thousand of the city. N. P. Willis, Ephemera. as D J plowing, tr. l icicitcr. L^aie.j 

Here in the afternoon hours of spring and autumn is the UP^UCk (up-pluk' ),v.t. To pluck up ; pull up. 

And you, sweet flow’rs, that in this garden grow, . . . 
Yourselves uppluck'd would to his funeral hie. 

G. Fletcher , Christ’s Triumph over Death. 


collectively. Also called simply uppers. 

Their Tables were so very Neat, and Shin’d with Rub- 
bing, like the Upper Leathers of an Alderman’s shoes. 
Quoted in Ashton’s Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, 

fl. 227. 

Upper story, a story above the ground floor; the top 
story; hence, colloquially, the head; the brain. 


favorite promenade of the upper ten. 

Harper's Mag., LXXVIIL 568. 
Upper works (naut.). Same as dead-works. 

Xl. 7i. X. The upper part of a slioe or boot, 
comprising the vamp and quarters. 

Ladies’ straight top button upper with straight toe cap. 

Ure, Diet., IV. 109. 


Up-pricked (up-prikt'), a. Set up sharply or 
pointedly; erected; pricked up. Shak ., Venus 
aud Adonis, 1. 271. [Rare.] 

2. pi. Separate doth gaiters to button above tiP-Prop (up-mop'), -ft#. To prop up j sustain 
the shoes over the ankle.-Tobeonone’snppers, ^ apjop. Dome, Progress of the Soul, i. 
to be poor or in hard luck : referring to a worn-out condi- Up-ptltting (up put tng), n. Lodging, enter- 
tion of one’s shoes. [Slang.] tainment for man and beast. Scott, [scotch.] 

upperf (up'er), adv. compar. [< ME. upper ; upraise (up-raz'), y. t. [< ME. npreysen; < up 


compar. of up, adv.] Higher. 

And with this word upper to sore 

He gan. Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 884. 

upperestt (up'er-est), a. superb [ME. upper - 
este; < upper 4- -e$£.] Highest. 

By whiche degrees men myhten clymben fro the netlier- 
este lettre to the uppereste. Chaucer , Boethius, i. prose I. 

Upper-growth (up'fer-groth), n. That part of a 
plant or shrub which is above the ground. 

Here, too, was planted that strange and interesting den- 
izen of the wilderness, the Saxaous, . . . which with a 


+ raise L] 


To raise ; lift up. 

Upon a night 


Whan that the raone upreysed had her light. 

Chaucer , Good Women, 1. 11G3. 
The man 

His spear had reached in strong arms he upraised . 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, III. 323. 

Upraising (up 'raizing), n. Rearing; nurture. 
[Scotch.] 

There was nothing of the Corydon about Hunt or his 
upraising, as the Scotch call it. 

The Portfolio, N. S., No. 13, p. 10. 



uprear 
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upsees 


uprear (up-rer'), v. i. To rear up ; raise. 

She (loth vprear 
Her self c vpon her feet. 

Time*' Whistle (E. E. T. S.), p. 30. 
The distant numn tains, that uprear 
Tlicir solid bastions to the skies. 

Longfeltoir, The Ladder or St. Augustine. 

upridge (up-rij'), a* t. To raise up in ridges or 
extended lines. Cowjpcr. , Odyssey, xix. [Karo.] 
upright (up'rlfc, formerly also up-rit'), a. and it. 
[< ME. upriht, uprigt, oprigt, < AS. upriht (= D. 
opr eg t = MLG. nprccht , upricht = OHG. MHG. 
uf relit, G. aufrccht =- Icel. upprettr = Sw. ap- 
pro tt = Dan. opret), straight up, erect, < up 
up, + rihty straight, right: seo right.'} I. a. 

1. Erect; vertical. 

And sodeynly he was yslayn to-nyght, 

Fordronke, ns he sat on Ids bench upryght. 

Chaucer, Tar donors Tale, 1. £12. 
U}yri<jht as the palm-tree. * Jer. x. 3. 

2. Erect on one’s feet; honco, erect as a human 
being; in general, having tho longest axis ver- 
tical: as, an upright boiler. 

Ami there hen othcre that han Orestes upon hire IXedes ; 
and the! gon upon hire Fvet upright. 

Mandcville, Travels, p. 200. 
Whoever tasted lost his upright shape. 

Milton , Comus, 1. 52. 

3. Erected; pricked up; standing out straight 
from the body. 

Their cars upright. Spenser, State of Ireland. 

With chattering teeth and bristling hair upright. 

Drgden, Theodore and Honoria, 1. 145. 

4. Adhering to rectitude; uot deviating from 
correct moral principles; of indexible honesty. 

That man was perfect and upright, and one that feared 
God, and eschewed evil. Job l. 1. 

1 shall he found as upright in my dealings as any wo- 
man in Sraithfteld. B. Jonson, Bnrthulumew Fair, II. 1. 

5. In accord with what is right; honest; just. 

It is very meet 

The Lord Bas3anio live an upright life. 

Shak., M. of V., id. 5. 70. 


uprightness (up'rit-nes), n. Tho character or 
condition of being upright, (a) Erectness; verti- 
cal ness. Waller. 

Guards walked their post with a stillness and upright- 
ness that was astonishing. The Century, XXIX. 100. 
(6) Moral integrity; honesty ami equity In principle or 
practice; conformity to rectitude and justice. 

The truly upright mnn is inflexible in Ids uprightness. 

lip. Atterbury. 

— Syn. (5) Integrity, Honor, etc. (sec honesty), fairness, 
principle, trustworthiness, worth, 
uprise (up-riz'), v. pret. uprose, pp. uprisen, 
ppr. uprising. [< ME. uprisen; < up- 4* rise: 
sec rise 1 .} 1. To rise up, as from bed or from 
n seat; get up; rise. 

Uprose the virgin with the morning light Foj>e. 

2. To ascend, ns above the horizon : literally 
or figuratively. 

Floures fresshc, honouren yc this day; 

For, when the sotmc itpmf, then wol yc sprede. 

Chaucer, Complaint of Mara, 1. 4. 
Nor dim, nor red, like God’a own head 
The glorious sun up net. Coleridge. 

With what an awful power 
I saw the buried past up-rise, 
t And gather in a single hour 

Its ghost-like memories! 

Whittier, Mogg Megone. 

3. To ascend, ns a hill; slope upward. Ten- 
nyson, Vision of Sin, v. — 4. To swell; well up; 
rise in waves. 

At thy call 

Uprises the great deep. 

Urgant, A Forest Hymn. 

5. To spring tip; come into being or percep- 
tion ; be made or caused. 

Uprose a great shout from King Olnfs men. 

irifffam Morris, Earthly Paradise, II. 2S7. 

uprise (up'riz or up-riz'), n. [< uprise , r.] If. 
Uprisiug. 

The sun’s uprise. Shak., Tit. And., ill. I. 159. 

2. An increase in size; a swelling; a protuber- 
ance. 


6t. Well adjusted or disposed; in good condi- 
tion; right. 

If it should please God ye one should fade (as God 
forbid), yet ye other would kcepc both rccconlngs, ami 
things uprights. 

Shcrlcy, quoted in Bradford’s Plymouth Plantation, p. 270. 
Bolt upright, straight upright. 

Then she sat bolt upright. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 2GC. 
Upright man, a chief rogue; a leader among thieves. 
(Thieves* cant.] 

An Vpright man is ono that goeth wyth the tmnehion 
of a stalfe, which stafTc they cal a Flitch man. This man 
is of so much authority that, meeting with any of his pro- 
fession, he may cal them to nccompt, A* commawnd a share 
or snap vnto him selfe of al that they hauc gained by their 
trade m one moneth. Fraternity of Vacabonds (1501). 
Upright piano. See pianoforte.— Upright steam-en- 
gine. Same as vertical steam-engine. See stca m -engine. 
= Syil. L Plumb.— 4 and 5. Just, Rightful .etc. (see right- 
eous), honorable, conscientious, straightforward, true. 

II. n. 1. Something standing erect or vor- 
tical. Specifically, in building — (a) A principal piece of 
timber placed vertically, and serving to support rafters. 
(b) The newel of a staircase. * 

2. In arch., the elevation or orthography of a 
building. Gwilt. [Rare.]— *3. A molding-raa- 
ehine of which tho mandrel is perpendicular. 
E. H. Knight. — 4. An upright pianoforte. 

Upright (up'rit, formerly also up-rit'), adv. [< 
ME. upright , < AS. uprihtc, upright, < upriht, 
upright: see upright, a.] 1. Vertically. 

Yc wonderful growing and swelling of the water up- 
right ... is to yc height of n hugo niountaine. 

Webbc, Travels, p. 22. 

You are now within a foot 
Of th* extreme verge. For all beneath the moon 
Would I not leap upright. Shak., Lear, iv. 6. 27. 

2f. Flat on tho back; horizontally and with 
the face upward. 

The corps lay in the floor upright. 

Chaucer, Pro!, to Wife of Bath's Tale, 1. 70S. 
He All to the erthe vp-right. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ill 457. 

I throwc a man on his backe or upright, bo that his face 
Is upward e. Je renuerse. Palsgrave. 

And Mab, his merry Queen, by night 
Bestrides young folks that lie upright . . . 

(In elder times the mare that bight), 

Which plagues them out of measure. 

Drayton, Nymphldia. 

uprighteouslyt (up-ri'tyus-li), adv. [< upright 
+ -cous, utter righteous.] Righteously; justly; 
uprightly. Shak., M. for 11., iii. 1. 205. 

uprightly (up'rit-li), adv. Iu an upright man- 
ner. (a) Vertically. (5) With strict observance of rec- 
titude ; honestly ami justly : as, to live uprightly. 

I deal not uprightly in baying and selling. 

o/ : \V, n>«rl « 1- - . i 


Successive stages may he seen from the first gentle up- 
rise to an unsightly swelling of the whole stone. 

Gei/rie, Gcol. Sketches, vlll. 

3. Rise; development; advance; augmenta- 
tion, as of price or value. [Colloq.] 
uprising (up-ri'zing), n. [< ME. upriringc, opris- 
ingc (= MLG. opr is in gc) ; verbal n. of uprise , r.] 

1. The act of rising up, ns from below the ho- 
rizon, from a bod or seat, or from tho grave. 

The whiche Ston the 3 Maries snwen tumcn upward, 
whan thei comen to the Scpulcrc, tho Day of his Kesur- 
rcxloun; ami there foumlcn an Aungclle, that tohlc hem 
of oure Lordcs uprysyngc from Dethe to Lyve, 

Monde rilte. Travels, p. 01. 
Thou knowest my downsltling ami mine uprising. 

I’d. cxxxlx. 2. 

2. Ascent; acclivity; rising. 

Was that the king, that spurr’d his horse so hard 
Against the steep uprising of the hill? 

Shak., L. L. L., iv. 1. 2. 

3. A riot; an cmeuto; a rebellion; insurrec- 
tion ; popular revolt. 

Such tumults and ujrriringB. 

Uolinshed, Clironiclcs of England, lien. I., an. 1115. 

4. The ceremonies connected with tho recov- 
ery and reappearance in society of a lady of 
rank after tho birth of a child. Comparo lying- 
doten. 

unristt, n. [< ME, uprist, opristc; < uprise , r.] 1 . 
Uprisiug. 

In the gardin, at the sonne vpristc. 

She walkcth up and donn. 

Chaucer , Knight's Tale, 1. 193. 

2. The resurrection. 

Jliesus seide, I am upritte and Ilf. 

Cursor Mundi, MS. Coll. Trin. Cantab., f. SS. (HnUiuclL) 


uproar (up-ror'), v. [< D. *oprocrcn (= G. mif- 
riihrcn = Sw. upprora = Dan. oprorc), stir up, 
< op , up, *f rocrcn, stir: seo up and rcarh No 
connection with roar. Cf. uproar, n.] I. irons. 
To stir up to tumult; throw into confusion; 
disturb. [Rare.] 

Uproar the universal pcaco. Shak., Macbeth, iv. 3. 09. 


II. intrans . To make an uproar;* cause a dis- 
turbance. [Rare.] 

The man Danton was not prone to show himself, to net 
or uproar for hiB own safety. 

Carlyle, French Rev., III. vL 2. 


uproar (np'ror), ». [Early mod. E. uprore ; < 
D. oproer (= MLG. uprdr, G. aufruhr — Sw. 
uppror = Dan. opr or), tumult, ^edition, revolt, 
< oprocrcn, stir up: see uproar, r.] Grent 
tumult; violent disturbance and noise; bustle 
and clamor; confusion; excitement. 

To bane all the worlde in an vprore , and vnquieted with 
warres. J. Udall, On Mark, Fief. 


Tho Jews who believed not . . . set all the city on nn 
ujaroar. Acts xvli. 5. 

There was a grento uvrore iu London that the rebel) 
nrmic quartering at Whitehall would nlumlre the Citty. 

* Evelyn, Diary, April EG, IMS. 

Many of her acts had been unusual, but excited no up- 
roar. Marg. Fuller, Woman In 10th Cent., p. 29. 

uproarious (up-i6r'i-us),ff. [< uproar + -i-ous.] 
Slaking or accompanied by a groat uproar, 
noise, or tumult; tumultuous; noisy; loud. 
Moore. 

uproariously (up-ror'i-us-li), adv. In an up- 
roarious manner; with great noise and tumult; 
clamorously. 

uproariousness (np-ror'i-ns-ncs), n. Tho state 
or character of being uproarious, or noisy and 
riotous. 

uproll (up-rol'), v. t. To roll up. Milton, P. L., 
vii. 291. 

uproot (up-rot'), r. t. To root up; tear up by 
tho roots, or ns if by tho roots ; remove utterly; 
eradicate; extirpate, 

uprootal (up-r0'tal), n. [< uproot + -a?.] Tho 
act of uprooting, or the state of being uprooted. 
[Rare.] 

His mind had got confused altogether with trouble and 
weakness and the shock of uprootal.- 

Mrs. Oliphant, Curate in Charge, xviil. 

uprouse (up-vouz'), r. t. To rouse up; rouse 
from sleep; awake; arouse. SltftJ:.. R. and J., 
ii. 3. 40. 

uprun (up-run'), r. t. [< ME. uprinnen; < up 
+ run 1 ,] To run up; ascend. [Rare.] 

The yonge sonne, 

That in the ram is four degicts upronne. 

Chaucer, Squire's Tale, 1. 37G. 

He gave me to bring forth and rear a son 
Of matchless might, who like a thriving plant 
Upran to manhood, while his lusty growth 
I nourish’d ns the husbandman his vine. 

Courier, Iliad, xviil. 

upnish (up -rush'), r. i. To rush upward. 
Southey, Thnlnba, xii. 

uprush* (up'rosb), v. [< uprush , r.] A rusli 
upward. 

These vpmshe* of mo3t intensely heated gas from the 
prominences which arc traceable round the edge of the 
sun. Stoles, Lccts. on Light, p. 237. 

The ideas of M. Faye were, on two fundamental points, 
contradicted by the Kcw Investigators. He held spots to 
be regions of uprush and of heightened temperature. 

A. M. Clerle, Astron. in 19th Cent., p. 201. 

Upsee-Dutcht (up'sc-ducli'), adv. [Also upsic 
Dutch , vpscy Dutch , upsc-Dutch; < D. op zijn 
Duitsch , in ‘tho Dutch, i. e. Gerniau, fashion: 
op, upon, in; zijn = G. scin, his, its; Duitsch, 
Dutch, i. c. German : see Dutch. Cf. upsec - 
English, ttpscc-I'rccsc. Vpscc in this and the 
following words has been conjectured to mean 
‘a kiud of heady beer, 7 qualilied by tho name 
of tho place where it was brewed. For the 
allusion to German drinking, cf. carouse, ult. < 
G. gar aus, ‘all out.’] In the Dutch fashion or 
manner: as, to drink upscc-Dutch (to drink in 
the Dutch manner — that is, to driuk deeply feo 
as to be drunk). 

I do not like the d ulness of your eye; 

It hath a heavy cast, ’tis vpscc Dutch. 

B. Jonson, Alchemist, iv. 4, 

upsee-Englisht (up'se-ing'glish), adv. [Found 
as upscy- English; < D. op sijn Engclsch . in the 
English fashion ; cf. upscc-Dutch.} In the Eng- 
lish manner. 

Prig. Thou and Ferret, 

Ami Ginks, to sing the song; I for the structure, 
Which is the bowl. 

Ilig. Which must he vpsey-English, 

Strong, lusty London beer. 

Fletcher, F.sggars* Bush, Iv. 4. 

upsee-Freese) (up'se-fres'), adv. [Also j ipse- 
Freeze; < D. op zijn Fricseh , in tho Friesian 
fashion; cf .itpscc-Dtt/ch.] IntlioFriesinn man- 

uor. . , 

Tills valiant pot-leech that, upon his knees, 

Has drank a thousand pottles upte-Frcr-r. 

John Taylor. 

upsee-freesyt (up'se-fre'zi), a. Drank; tipsy. 

Bacchus. the god of brew’d wine and suirar. grand pa- 
tron of roli-pots, upsy-frm’l tipplers, and suncr-nacnlum 
topers. Massinger, Virgin-Martyr, it. ). 

upseek (up-sek'), v. f.j pret. and pp. npsouglit, 
ppr. tipsccking. To seek or strain npv.'arrt. 
Southey, Thalaba, xii. 

Upseesf (up'sez), adv. [< upscc-Dutch, xtpsce- 
Frccsc, etc., misunderstood : see upscc-Dutch .] 
Same as upscc-Dutch. 

Yet whoop, Barnahy! oST witli thy liquor, 

Drink upsees out, and a fig for the vicar. 

Scott, I. of tile L., vl. 6. 
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upsend (uihpimI'), v. t. To send, cast, or throw 
up. CowjHt, Iliad, xviii. [Rare.] 

Upset (op-set'), v. [< ME. upsettcn, set up (= 
MI), oiwttrn, set up, propose or fix, as the price 
M II oczctfcn, setup, raise, raise the price 
o*. ' suture, = G. aufsctzen, set up, compose); < 
}> I. traits. If. To set or place up. 

ok ia lie in the see with saile on mast uptclle. 

Rob. of Jjntnnr, p. 70. 
V> overturn: overthrow: overset, as a hoat 
<. rra^e; hence, figuratively, to throw into 
• •or interfere with; spoil: as, to unset 

«<* * * j ‘:m-. 

1 i however, that your patsinnntj little 

. i.r. .’i a withlarjre sails, are eisih up^et or 
* ^ i <M i r* u e mu sc. Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 244. 
"It i - 'll* 1 fuUh determined somehow to upset the 
« >)ii •* n*. n (a, one (jives a shake purposely to a bundle 
1 ‘ * ’ iM a. j« the chnnce of more favorable openings. 

Mr*. Humphry Ward, Robert Elsmere, I. ix. 
2. 1 o put out of the normal state; put in dis- 
(•p‘ii j : of persons, to discompose completely; 
lu.ikc nervous or irritable; overcome. 

Eleanor answered only by a sort of spasmodic gurgle in 
i tiuuiit. She was a good deal upset, as people say. 

Trollop*. 

Ton needn't mind if your house is upset, for none of us 
ic coinin' in, havin’ only intended to see you to your door. 

The Ccnlun/, XXXV. 024. 
4. To shorten and thicken by hammering, Ss a 
heated piece of metal set up endwise: said 
Also of'the shortening and resetting of the tire 
oi a wheel. Wire ropes are upset by doubling up the 
ends of the wires after they have been passed through the 
sin >11 end of a conical collar. After upsetting they are 
v elded into a solid mass or soldered together. 

II. intrans. To be overturned or upset. — 
Upsetting thermometer. See thermometer. 
upset (up-set' ), ti. [< upset, t>.l The act of up- 
eethug, overturning, or sevorely discomposing, 
or Use state of being npsot; an overturn: as, 
the carriage had an upset; the news gave me 
quite an upset. 

Him I.is sermon ballasts from utter upset. 

If. M. Raker, New Timothy, p. 20. 
If tli*’ Constitution is to lie experimentally upset to see 
how tiie up. el worts, the tiling upset will never bo set 
up again. The Spectator, No. 3035, p. 1134. 

upset fup'set), p. a. [Pp. of upset, v., prob. 
after I), use.] Set up; fixed; determined. — 
Upset price, tbc price at which any subject, as lands 
tenements, nr goods is exposed to sale by auction ; a price 
set by the exposer below which the thin- Is not to be sold. 
—Upset rate, valuation, etc. Same as upset price. 
upsetment < up-sot'ment), n. [< upset + -men f.] 
Upsetting; overturn.” [Rare.] 
upsetter (up-set'er), n. One who or that which 
upsets; also, one who or that which sets up; 
specifically, a tool used in upsetting a tire, 
upsetting (up-set 'ing), a. Assuming; con- 
ceited; uppish. [Scotch.] 
upshoot (up-shot'), v. i. To shoot upward. 

Trees upihooting high. Spenser, F. Q., II. xii. 58. 
upshoot (up'sliot), n. That which shoots up 
or separates from a main stem; an offshoot. 
Mature, XLI. 228. [Rare.] 
upshot (up'shot), n. Pinal issue; conclusion; 
end; consummation: as, the upshot of the mat- 
ter. filial:., T. N., iv. 2. 70. 
upside ( up '«d ), ». Thoupperside; theupper part. 
Till* 1 gist's Is ia such a horrid light! T don’t seem to 
have but half si face, mid I can’t tell which is the upside 
that ! Mrs. Whitney, Leslie Goldtli-’aite, v. 

TO bo upsides With, to be even with ; be quits with. Scott. 
{fleotch and prow Eng.] -Upside down. [Histoiically, 
an accom. form, as if up *f side 1 + doun&, of upsedoten, 
upwdoirn: see upsodown. Cf. topudelurvy.) With the 
upper p.ut undermost, literally or figuratively ; lienee, in 
complete disotder. 

A burning torch that ’s turned upside dotvn. 

Shak., Fericles, ii. 2. 32 
Upside (up'j-ud), adv. On tho upper side. [Prov. 
Kng.J 

Pcoiiic whose ages are up-side of forty. 

iV. and Q„ 7th ser., X. 73. 

upsiloid (u'psi-loid), a. Same as hyp silo id. 

The e^rly condition of tho paroccipital fissure as an 
up'dlmd depressed line with lateral branches. 

Suck's Handbook of Med. Sciences, p. 16G. 
upsilon (iip'si-lon), n. The Greek letter T, v, 
corresponding to tlio English u (and y). 
upsittingt (up'sit'Tng), n. Tlie sitting up of a 
woman to see her friends after herconfinement ; 
also, the feast held on sueh an occasion. 

Tiie Jest shall be a stock to maintain us and onr pewfel- 
iows in laughing at christenings, cryings out, and upsit- 
tings tills twelve month. 

DekJcer and Webster, Vl'c-stward Ho, v, I. 
upskipf (up'skip), n. Au upstart. 

Put it not to the hearing of these velvet coals, these up- 
drips. Latimer , 2d Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1549. 
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upsnatch (up-snaeli'), v. t. To seize or snatch 
up. if. Edwards, Damon and Pythias. [Rare.] 
upsoar (up-sor'), «. i. To soar aloft; mount 
up. Pope, Odyssey, xv. 556. [Rare.] 
upsodownt, adv. [< ME. tip so down', up so down, 
up soo dome, up se doun, up swa dounc, lit. ‘ up 
as down,’ < up + so 1 + dowrfi. Henee the 
later accom. form upside down.] Upside down ; 
topsyturvy. 

Shortly turned was al vp-yo-doun , 

Botlie habit and eek disposicioun 
Of him, this woful lovere, daun Aicite. 

Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 519. 
To Tiune rp so down ; Euertere. Cath. Ang., p. 897. 

upsolvef (up-solv'), v. t. To solve; explain. 

Yon aie a scholar; upsolre me that, now. 

If. Jomon, Every Man in his Humour, i. 3. 
upspeart (up-sper'), r. I. intrans. Toshootup- 
ward like a spear. [Rare.] 

The bents 

And coarser grass, upspeariny o’er the rest. 

Coiepcr, Winter Morning Walk, 1. 23. 

ii. trans. To root up; destroy. [Dubious.] 

Adam by hys pryde ded Paradyse vpspeare. 

Bp. Bale , Euterlude of Johan Bapt. (1538). (Davies.) 

upspring (up-spring' ), v. i. [< ME. npspringen ; 
< up + spring.} .To spring up; shoot up; rise. 
Seynt Valentync ! a foul thus herde I singe 
Upon thy day, er sonne gan upspringe. , 

Chaucer , Complaint of Mars, 1. 14. 
On his feet vpspringinq in a hurry. 

Hood , The Dead Robbery. 
The lemoti-grove 
In closest coverture upsprung, 

Tennyson, Arabian Nights, 
upspringt (up'spring), n. [< upsprimj, tu] 1. 
A vertical spring; a leap in the air. 

IVe Germnns have no changes in onr dances; 

An nlmain and an uptpring, that is all. Chapman. 

2. An upstart; one suddenly exalted. Slial:., 
Hamlet, i. 4. 9. 

upspurnerf (up-sper'n4r), n. A spurner; a 
seorner ; a despiser. 

Pompeiiis, that upepumcr of the erth. 

Joije, Expos, of Daniel, iv. 
up-stairs (up'starz'), prep. phr. as adv. In or 
to an upper story: as, to go up-stairs. 
up-stairs (up'starz), prep. phr. as a. and n. I. 
a. Pertaining or relating to an upper story or 
flat; being above stairs: as, an upstairs room. 

. II. n. An upper story; that part of a build- 
ing which is above the ground floor. [Rare.] 

I was also present on the day when Sir. Coulomb gave 
the chargo of tho upstairs to our party and when he ex- 
posed lilraself audaciously. 

R. Hodgson , Proc. Soc. Psych. Research, III. 820. 

upstancht, upstauncht (up - stfmch ', up- 
stiinch'), v. t. [ME. vpstaunclien ; < up + 
stanch^-.] To stanch; stop the flow of. Palla- 
dius, Husbondrio (E. E. T. S.), p, 153. 
upstandt (up-stand'), v. i. [< ME. upslandcn; 

< up + stand.] To stand up; be erect; rise. 

A diglit vyne in provinciate manere, 

That like a bosshe up3tontc , I III armes make. 

Palladius, Husbondrie (E. B. T. S.), p. 72. 
Tlie kings of the earth upstand 
With power. Milton, I>s. ii. 

upstate (up-star'), v. i. To stare or stand on 
end; be erector conspicuous; bristle. [Rare.] 

The king's son, Ferdinand, 

With hair up-staring, . . . 

Was the first man that leap’d. 

ShaL, Tempest, I. 2. 213 . 
Upstart (Up-start'), i>. i. [< ME. tipster ten , up- 
stirten; < up + sfjirf 3 .] To start or spring up 
suddenly. 

With that word vpstirte the olde wyf. 

Chaucer, Wife of Bath's Tale, 1. 190. 
Her father’s fiddler lie came by, . . . 

Upstarted her glrnist before his eye. 

The Bonny Bows o' London (Child's Ballads, II. 362). 

upstart (up 'start), n. and a. [< upstart, v. Cf. 
itpskij).} I. n. X, Ono who or that which starts 
or springs up suddenly; specifically, a person 
who suddenly rises from a humble position to 
wealth, power, or consequence; a parvenu. 

I think tliis upstart is old Talbot’s ghost, 

Shah., 1 Hen. VI., iv. 7. 87. 

A mere upstart. 

That has no pedigree, no house, no coat, 

No ensigns of a family ! B. Jonson, Catiline, ii. 1. 

If it seeme strange that the Turkish Religion (a nower 
vpstart ) be declared before those former of the Pagans, etc. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 819. 
2. One who assumes a loftv or arrogant tone. 
— 3. A puddle made by the lioofs of horses 
in clayey ground. SaUiwett , [Prov. Eng.] — 
4. The meadow-saffron, Coleliicum autumnale, 
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whose flowers spring up suddenly without 
leaves. 

II. a. If. Starting up suddenly; quickly 
rising. 

With upstart liaire and staring eyes dismay. 

Spenser, F. Q., IIL x. 54. 

2. Suddenly raised to prominence or conse- 
quence; parvenu: as, “a race of upstart crea- 
tures,” Milton, P. L., ii. 834. 

New, vp-start Gods, of yester-dayes device. 
Sglvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Decay. 
An upstart institution so totally unassisted by secular 
power and interest. Evelyn, True Religion, II. 12S. 

3. Characteristic of a parvenu; new and pre- 
tentious. 

Think you that we can brook this upstart pride? 

Marlmee, Edward the Second, i. 4. 
The wronged landscape coldly stands aloof, 
Defusing friendship with the upstart root. 

Lotcell, Fits Adam's Story. 

upstauncht, v. t. See npstanch. 
upstay (up-sta'), v. t. To sustain; support. 
Milton, P. L., ix. 430. 

upstept (up-step'), v. i. To step up; move up- 
ward. J lynd Horn (Child’s Ballads. IV. 26). 
upstirt (up'stdr), n. Commotion; tumult; in- 
surrection. Sir J. Cliche, The Hurt of Sedition, 
upstream (up-strem'), v. i. To stream, flow, or 
flame up : as, upstreaming flames, 
up-stream (up'strem prep. phr. as adv. To- 
ward the higher part of a stream; against the 
current : as, to row up-stream. 

Up-stream (up'strem), prep. phr. as a. [< up- 
stream, adv.] Of or pertaining to the upper part 
of a stream; moving against the current. 

An up-stream wind increases the surface resistance. 
GW. Report on Miss. River, 18G1 (rep. 1876), p. 270. 

up-street (up'stret'), prep. phr. as adv. At or 
toward the higher part or upper end of a street, 
upsunt (np'sun), n. The time during which the 
sun is above the horizon; the time between 
sunrise and sunset. Fountainhail. (Imp. Diet.) 
upsurge (up-sdrj'), v. i. To surge up. The Cen- 
tury, XXVI. 130. [Rare.] 
upswarmt (up-swarm'), v. I. intrans. To rise 
m swarms; swai-m up. 

Upvwarming show'd 

On tlie high battlement their glitt'ring spears. 

Camper, Iliad, xii. 

II. trans. To cause to rise in a swarm or 
swarms; raise in a swarm. Shah., 2 Hen. IV., 
iv. 2. 30. 

upsway (up-swa'), v. t. To sway or swing up; 
brandish. [Rare.] 

That right-hand Giant ’gnn his club upsway. 

Scott, Vision of Don Roderick, The Vision, st. 16. 

up-sweep (up'swep), n. A sweeping upward: 
as, the up-sweep of a curve ; the up-sween of an 
arch. [Rare.] 

upswell (up-swel'), v. i. To swell up ; rise up. 
Wordsworth, Ode, 1814. 

upsyturvyf (up-si-ter'vi), adv. [A variation of 
topsyturvy, substituting up for fop.] Upside 
down; topsyturvy. [Rare.] 

There found I all was upsy turvy turn'd. 

Greene, James IV., iii. 8. 

uptaiis-allt (up'talz-fil), n. Confusion; riot; 
hence, revelers. (Davies.) 
uptake (up-tak'), v. t. 1. To take up; take 
into the hand. Spenser, P. Q., II. ii. 11. — 2f. To 
succor; help. 

Tlie right bond of my iust man uplook thee. 

Wyclif, Isa. xii. 10. 

uptake (up'tak), n. [< uptake, v.] 1. The act 
of taking up; lifting. 

To this ascensional movement [in cyclones! undoubtedly 
must he attributed the rain and cloud which we find there 
— rain near the centre, where the ascensional impulse is 
strongest ; cloud round the outside, where the uptake is 
less strong. Science, XI. 215. 

2. Perceptive power; apprehension; concep- 
tion: as, he is quick in the uptake. Scott, Old 
Mortality, vii. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.]— 3. 
Th e upcast pipe from the smoke-box of a steam- 
boiler, leading to the chimney.— Gles at the up- 
take. Sec gleg i. 

uptakert (up-ta'ker), n. [ME.,< uptake -i- -c)l.] 
A helper; a supporter. Wyclif, Ps. Ixxxviii. 
uptear (up-tar'), v. t. To tear up. Milton, V.h., 
vi. 663. ’ 

Upthrow (up-thro' ), V. t. To throw up ; elevate, 
upthrow (up'tbro), n. [< upthrow, t>.] An up- 
heaval; au uplift: in mining, the opposite of 
down throw. Where r. fault has occurred which has been 
attended by an up-and-down movement of the rock on each 
side, tlie displat einrnt in the upward direction is called tlie 
upthrow, ami that in the downward direction the down- 
throw. As a 1 ciuilt uf this motion, under great pressure, 
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of tlie two adjacent rock-faces, it is sometimes observed 
that the bedding of the formation has been influenced in 
its position along the line of the fault, ami to a greater or 
le^s distance from it, the dip being downward on the 
downthrow side and upward'on the upthrow side of the 
fault. Tills is called by the miner “dipping to the down- 
throw ” and “rising to the upthrow.” Also used attribu- 
tively; 

We rarely meet with a Assure which has been made a 
true fault with an upthrow and downthrow side. 

Celtic, Geol. Sketches, xL 

upthrust (up 7 thrust), n. A thrust in an upward 
direction; in geol., an upheaval; an uplift. A 
term rarely used, and then generally as meaning a thrust- 
ing or lifting upward of a mass of rock more violent in its 
motion and more local in character than is generally under- 
stood to he the case when the term upheaval or uplift is 
used. Thus, the uplift of a continent; the upthrust of a 
mas3 of eruptive or intrusive rock. Also used attribu- 
tively. 

To this mass, which I have no doubt is an upthrust por- 
tion of the old crystalline floor, succeeds another mass of 
“spotted rock." Quart. Jour. Geol. Soc. t XLV I. 21C. 

upth under (up-thmi'der), v . i. To send up a 
loud thunder-like noise. [Rare,] 

Central ftre3 through nether seas upthundering. 

Coleridge, To the Departing Tear. 

uptiel (up-ti 7 ), v. t. To tie or twist up ; wind up. 
Spenser, F. Q., VI. iv. 24. 

uptillt (up -til 7 ), prep. [< up + tfft 2 .] On; 
agaiust ; up to. 

She [the nightingale] ... as all forlorn, 

Lean’d her breast up-lill a thorn, 

And then sang the dolefull'st ditty; . . . 

*'Fie, fie, fie,” now would she cry; 

“Tcreu, tereu,” by and by 1 

Shak., Pass. Pilgrim, xxi. 10. 

liptilt (up-tilt 7 ), v. t. To tilt up: chiefly in the 
past participle. 

He finds that he has crossed the uptiltcd formations, and 
has reached the ancient granitic and crystalline rocks. 

Geikie , Geol. Sketches, ix. 

up-to-date (up'ttj-dat 7 ), a. Extending to the 
>resent time; inclusive of or making uso of the 
atest facts: as, an up-to-date account. [Col- 
loq.] 

A good up-to-date English work on the islands. 

The Academy, No. 822, Feb. 4, 1SSS, p. 73. 

Uptoss (up-tos'), v, t. To toss or throw up, as 
the head, with a sudden motion. St. Nicholas, 
XVII. 8GG. [Rare.] 

uptossed, uptost (up-tost'), a. X. Tossed up- 
ward. — 2. Agitated; harassed. 

Uptost by mad’ning passion ami strife. 

Jones Very, Poems, p. 124. 

Up-town (up'touu), prep. pltr. as adv. To or in 
the upper part of a town. [U. S.] 

up-town (up'touu'), prep. pltr. as a. Situated 
in or belonging to the upper part of a town: as, 
an tip-town residence. [Colloq., U. S.] 

uptrace (up-tras'), v. t. To trace up ; investi- 
gate; follow out. Thomson, Summer, 1. 174G. 

uptraint (up-trfin'), v. t. To train up; educate. 
Spenser, F, Q., II. s. 27. 

uptrill (up-tril'), v. t. To sing or trill in a 
high voice. 

But when the long-breathed singer’s uptrillcd strain 

Bursts in a squall, they gape for wonderment. 

Coleridge, In a Concert-Boom. (Davies.) 

upturn (up-tern'), v. I. traits. To turn up: as, 
to upturn the ground in plowing. 

With lusty strokes up turn'd the flashing waves. 

Cou'pcr, Odyssey, xiii. 

II. in trails. To turn up. 

Tiie leaden eye of the sidelong shark 

Upturned patiently. Lowell, The Sirens. 

upturning (up-ter'ning), n. Tho act of turning 
or throwing up, or the state of being upturned. 

There was at this time (as the mammalian age draws to 
a close) no chaotic upturning, hut only the opening of 
creation to its fullest expansion. 

Dawson, Origin of Woild, p. 235. 

Upucerthia (ii-pu-s6r'tki-ii), «. [NL. (Isidore 
Geoffroy St. Hilaire, 1832; also Uppuccrthia, 
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the same, 183S), also Huppuccrthia, in full form 
Upupicerlhia (Agassiz, 184G), < NL. Upu(pa) 4- 
Certhia, q. v.) A genus of Neotropical birds, of 
tho family DcndrocolapticUc. There are C or 8 spe- 
cies, of moderate size ami general brownish plumage, 
varying much in the size and shape of the bill, which 
is as long as the head or longer, and nearly straight or 
much curved. The type is U. dumeloria of Chili, Pata- 
gonia, and parts of the Argentine Republic. Coprotrctxs 
(Cabanis and Heine, 1859) is a strict synonym; and the 
species with the nearly straight bill ( U . ruftcauda) has 
been the type of a genus Ochetorhynchus (Meyer, 1832). 

Upucerthids (u-pu-sfcr'tlii-de), n. pi. [NL. 
(first ns Uppuccrthidm, D’Orbigny), < Upuccr- 
thia 4- -id.T.] A family of birds: same ns Ucn- 
drocolaptidec or Anahatidx 1 . 

Upupa (u'pu-pa), n. [NL. (LinntBus, 1748), < 
L. upupa = Gr. etrotfi, tho hoopoe: see hoop s , 
hoopoe .] Tho only extant genus of Upupid.r. 
There are several species, as the common hoopoe of Africa 
and Europe, IT. epops. See cut under hoopoe. 

Upupidae (u-pu'pi-de), n. pi. [NL., < Upupa 4- 
-idee.] 1. A family of tenuirostral picarian or 
non-passerine birds, of which the genus Upupa 
is the type. The family was founded by Bonaparte in 
1838, but its limits vary with different authors. Gray 
makes it cover 3 subfamilies, Upupinie, Irrisorinrr, and 
PpimachiiuE ; but it is now restricted to the first of these. 

2. Afamily of upupoid picarian birds, of which 
Upupa is the only living genus, of terrestrial 
habits, with non-metallie plumage, short square 
tail, and large erectile compressed circular 
crest; the true hoopoes, as distinguished from 
the wood-hoopoes or Irrisoridie. 

upupoid (u'pu-pokl), a. [< Upupa 4- -oid.] Re- 
sembling a lioopoo ; of or pertaining to tho 
Upupoidac. 

Upupoideae (u-pu-poi'de-e), n. pi. [NL., < 
Upupa + -oidex.] A superfamily of tenuiros- 
tral picarian birds, approaching the passe- 
rines in many respects, but most nearly related 
to the liornbills, containing both the terrestrial 
and the arboricole hoopoes (not tho plume- 
birds: see Epimachinx). The group is pecu- 
liar to the Old World, and is chiefly African. 
There are 2 families, Uxntpidx and IrrisoriiUc. 

upwafted (up-waf'ted), a. Borne up ; carried 
aloft with a waving or undulatory motion. 
Cowpcr, Iliad, viii. 

upwall (up-will'), v. 1. [ME. upwallcu; < up 
4- mail 1 .] To wall up; inclose with a wall. 
Palladitts, Husbondrio (E. E. T. S.), p. )7. 

upward (up'wiird), a. and n. [< ME. * upward , 
< AS. uptceard, upward, upright, < up, up, 4- 
-wcarel = E. -ward. Cf. upward, adv.] I. a. 
Directed or turned to a higher place ; having an 
asconding direction, literally or figuratively. 

Tims fur our fortune keeps an upward course. 

Shak., S Hen. VI., v. 3. 1. 
About her feet were little beagles seen. 

That watch’d with upward eyes the motions of their queen. 

Drytlen. Pal. and Arc., 1. 1254. 
Upward irrigation. See irrigation. 

II, it. The top; tho height. [Rare.] 

The oxtremest upward of thy head. 

Shak., Bear, V. 3. 130. 

upward, upwards (up'wiird, -wardz), adv. [< 
ME. upward, uppard , also upwardcs , < AS. *up- 
ivcard, upwcardcs (= X). opwaarts = MLG. up- 
wart , npwortj also upwordcs = G. aufwdrts ), < 
up, up, + -weard = E. -ward. Cf. upward, «.] 

1. Toward a higher place; in an ascending 
course : opposed to downward. 

This Nicholas sat ay as stillc as stoon, 

Anil ever gaped upward into the cir. 

Chaucer, Miller’s Tale, 1. 287. 

I felt to his knees, and they were ns cold as any stone ; 
and so upward and upward, and all was as cold as any 
stone. Shak., Hen. V., ii. 3. 27. 

2. Toward heaven and God. 

Cri 3 inge vpward to Crist and to his clone moder. 

Piers Plowman (A), v. 2G2. 

"Whose mind should always, ns the fire, aspire u picards 
to heavenly things. 

Sir T. More, Life of Ficus (Int. to Utopia, p. lxxvii.). 

3. With respect to tho higher part; in the up- 
per parts. 

Upward man, and downward fish. Milton. 

4. Toward the source or origin: as, trace the 
stream upward. 

And trace the muses upward to their spring. 

Pope, tr. of Statius’s Thebaid, i. 

5. More: used indefinitely. 

Children of th[e] age of .xii. or .xiii. yeares or vppeicarde 
are diuided into two companyes, whereof the one breake 
the stones into smaule pieces, and tlie other caryfurth that 
which is broken. 

It. Eden, tr. of Diodorus Siculus (First Rooks on America, 
[ed. Arber, p. 3G9). 

I am a very foolish fotid old man, 

Fourscore and upward. Shak., Lear, iv. 7. 61. 


urseus 

6. On; onward. 

From the age of xiiii. yeres uppcirarde. 

Sir 1\ Elyot, The Governour, i. 1G. 
Upward Of, more than ; above : ns, itpirard of ten years 
have elapsed • t/pimrd of a hundred men were present. 

I have been your wife . . . 

Upward of twenty years. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., ii. 4. 3G. 

upwardly (np'wiird-li), ado. In an upward 
manner or direction; upward. 

A filament was fixed to a young upwardly inclined leaf. 

Dancin, Movement in Plants, iv. 

upwards, adv. See upward. 
upways (np'waz), ado. [< up 4- wags for -trise.] 
Upward. [Colloq.] 

Distance measured upways from O A indicates roughly 
the degree of hardness. Elect. Jlev. (Eng.), XXVII. 053. 

Upwell (up-wel'), v. i. To upspring; issue 
forth, as water from a fountain. Scribner’s 
Map., m 435. 

upwMrl (up-liw6rl'), v. I.intrans. To rise up- 
ward in a whirl ; whirl upward. 

II. Irons. To raise upward in a whirling 
course. Milton, P. L., iii. 493. 
upwind (up-wind'), v. t. To wind up; rollup; 
convolve. Spenser, F. Q., I. i. 15. 
up-wind (up'wind'), prep. plir. as adv. Against 
or in the face of tho wind. [Colloq.] 

Snipe nearly always rise against and go away up-wind, 
as closely as possible. 

Dogs of Great Dritain and America, p. 250. 
upwreathc (up-reTH'), r. ■>. To rise with a curl- 
ing motion ; curl upward. Zongfclloio, Build- 
ing of the Ship. [Rare.] 
upyaft. An obsolete preterit of npgirc. 
ur (er), interj. [Intended to represent a mean- 
ingless utterance also denoted by uh, cr, etc.] 
Used substantively in the quotation. 

And when you stick on conversation's burrs 
Don’t strew your pathway with those dreadful urs. 

0. TV. Holmes, Urania. 

uracanoi, n. [Another form of hurricane, with 
an Italian-seeming plural uracani : see hurri- 
cano, hurricane.’] A hurricane. 

lamaica is almost as large as Boriqucn. It is extremely 
subiect to the uracani, which are such terrible gusts of 
Winde that nothing can resist them. 

Purchas, rilgrimagc, p. 903. 

urachus (u'ra-kus), n . ; pi. urttchi (-hi). [NL., < 
Gr. o vpaxoc, the urinary canal of a fetus, < orpov, 
urine: seo urine.] In anat., a fibrous cord ex- 
tending from flic fundus of the bladder to tho 
umbilicus. It represents in the adult a part of the sac 
of the allantois and associate allantoic vessels of thefetus, 
whose cavities have become obliterated. It is that intra- 
abdominal section of the navel-string which is constituted 
by so much of the allantoic sac and the hypogastric artei ies 
as becomes impervious, the section remaining pervious 
being the bladder and superior vesical ai teries. ft some- 
times remains pervious, as a malfoimatlon, when a child 
may Ulinatc by the navel. See also ureter. 

uraea, «. Plural of urecum. 
uraemia, uraemic. See uremia, uremic, 
uraeum (fi-re'uin), n. ; pi. urica (-ii). [NL., < Gr. 
ovpaloy, the hinderpart, the tail ; heut. of ovpaloy, 
of the tail, < oiiga, tail.] In ornith., the entire 
posterior half of a bird: opposed to stethixum. 
[Rare.] 

uraus (u-re'us), n. [NL., < Gr. ovpaioy, of tbe 
tail: see itrxum.] Tbe sacred serpent, either 
the bead and neck, or sometimes the entire 
form, of a serpent, represented by the ancient 
Egyptians upon the head-dresses of divinities 



Urceus. — Head of Statue of Menephtah (the supposed "Pharaoh 
of the Exodus") from Memphis, now m the Berlin Museum. 
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Uranus 



[< uran(imn ) + 


• It it/-. Sec also cut under asp. 
nxcU u'rai^, n. A Iiyjmotic romedy, formed by 
‘ ' 1 dilution of chloral hydrate with uro- 

t7raI : Altaic (u'ral-al-ta-ik), a. See Altaic. 
Uraliantti-ra'Ii-un), a. [< Unit (see def.) (Russ. 
I \ — . i-.iji.] If c-latini; to the river Ural, or 
’ " l "a! Mountains, in Russia and Siberia. 
TJrr.lic Vr .1 . . ' 

!’• u b _• ; > t >i 

nr: lite < n'i. i-n 


and subtiopical America. A few species, however, have 
been found in Madagascar and on the east coast of Africa. 

The larva is cylindrical with long delicate setre, ami the 
pupa is inclosed within a thin cocoon, 

3. In ornitli., a genus of humming-birds. 

Fitcingcr, 18G3. 

Uranian (u-ra'ni-an), «. [< Uranus + -!»«.] uranogr~aphica]’(u' ; ra-n6-gra£ , i-i;al) > «. [< 
ut or pertaining to tho planet Uranus. nographic + -al.'} Same as urano'graphic , . 


*’• [< Ural (see def.) 4- -iV.] 
Ural violin tains or river IT nil. 


Tiic most singular circumstauce attending 
Uranian sistim. 

Pall, fitory of Ujo IJoaicns, p. 109. (Encyc. Diet.) 


[< ttran(ium ) 4- 
_ oxid of uranium, it 
occuis in softfri.ible masses, ’disseminated or inerusting, 
along with pitch-blende vr nraninite, in the granites of 
Saxony and France. 

uranographic (u'ra-no-graf'ik), a. [< uranog - 
raph-y 4- -ic.] Of * or pertaining to uranogra- 
phy. Also our allograph ic. 

” ura- 

Also 


the whole ouranographicaL 

uranographist (u-ra-nog'ra-fist), n. [< uranog - 

r/ 7 T iv»i _l st *» t mV.": • ■» /: x r ’ ‘ . v v # raph-y 4- -tef.] Oiie versed in uranogi*apky. 

L> i Mil + The uranic 1 (u-ran ik). a. f< Gr. ovpavoc. heaven. * ■> » -■-* b * J 



uranic 2 (u-ran'ik), a. 


Carlyle . 

[< uranium + -/<*.] Per- 


,, , ... . generally 

c:UI« i p iraniorph of hornblende, hut tills paiamoiphiam 
i< Ji“ |i" nrly accompanied by sonic chemical change, es- 
l»* ia!!i* tli* elimination of more or less lime, which ap- 
1 ml ‘iirincltMl with the hornblende in the form of 
la. 1 ;:* or cpidiito. F“o uralitization.— Uralite-svenite, 
a i -irmly of syenite, from Turgnjak in the Ural Mountains, 
ui "..sell tlie ortlmclase exhibits a \try peculiar form of 
charge. There me thrtc clearnge-pHne*, instead of two UraillferOllS (u-rn-nit'p-rus), a. Containing 
as in th- ordinary crthocla-.?, and in all of these lie minute characterized bv the presence of uranium. 
Mai <it specular iron. Jocmejcf. — — * 1 

uralitic (u-ra-lit'ik). 


of the fixed stars, their positions, magnitudes, 
colors, etc.; uranology. Also ouranograplnj. 


taming to, obtained from, or containing nrani- uranolitet (n-ran'6-lit), n. [< Gr. ovpavic, hea- 
um: noting salts of which tho base is uranium von, + ?.it)oc, ’ " 
t-esquioxid, or in which uranium oxid ucts as an uvrind in ihn id 
acid. 


[< uralitc 4- -ic. ] In 
h'l’tl.. luving the clmriictms of uralitc in 'a 
greater or lt-sc degree; containin'*. or consist- 
ing v, holly or in part of, uralite. See uralitica- 
tinu. 

uralitization (u-ra-Iit-i-za'shon), n. The para- 
imuphie ehans" of augito to Hornblende. See 
urn! tit . z In- fnrinuf inctamnr]ibi*tii is of very common 
o-cim« m*.', < -m. i illy uniting the diab.iseft, some inncUfi 
of whifli r *U: :ir*\ for this reason, railed uralite-dialxr e • 
th* svn* i° trim nl e «* of the porphjrlcs am! porphyrites, 
giving r<5 • to the mane urahtc-iHirplatrv and uralite-ixtr- 

ji/.vrt't . 

uralitize CiVral-i-dz), v. t.\ prof, and pp. mjy/A* 
ppr. vrnlUizing, f< uruliU + -**<*.] In 
htho*., t-, com *-it into nralit«\ 
uran (ii'nim. >i. S.nne ns varm\ 


stone.] A meteorite. At an early 
period in the history of the study of meteorites they were 
sometimes called uranolitet , more generally aerolites; In 
later years the name meteorite has become generally 
„ adopted wlierever English is spoken, and the same is true 

_ — --- prosoiieC of urnuium. for most of tlio other European languages. 

Uraniidffi (u-ripni'i-do), n. pi. [NL. (West- uranology (u-ra-rol'o-ji), n. [< Gr. obpav6$ t kea- 
wood, 1840), < Urania 4- -/da*.] A family of ven, 4* -f oyia , < XI} etv, speak : s ee-ology.] The 
moths, much ri'semblinglmtterilies of the fam- knowledcro of the heavens. 



lar distances. — 2. A description of the principal 
fixed stars arranged in constellations, with their 
designations, positions, and magnitudes. 

The uranometries of Bayer pG031 Flamsteed, Argclan- 
dt-r, Ileis, and Gould give the lucid stars of one or both 
hemispheres laid down on maps. 

KeircomO and Iloldcn , Astron., p. 435. 


n. [< tmm(iV) 4- -ofc 1 .] 


-••• -:-V. 

*' t.: " -Vt.h., 


uranate 'iVia-uat) 

A ‘*:il! li«niu*tl by 
tin* union r»f ursttiic 
oxid with a in* tal- 
ii«* nud. 
uran-glimmer 
(u'r:.n-glitti (!•), ii. 

Sanin as urnutU\ 

Urania fu-r.Vui-ii), 

N. [NL.,<L. Ura- 
nia, < f!r. <*» trivia, 
ono of tin Mitsi s. 

lit. ‘tin* Fleavenlv 

Om*, 1 f i*in. of «r*- 
p‘hi‘r;. liefiVMilv. < 
oi tin* vnuft of 
!n*av« in tJie ‘•ky: 

‘sor* f/ioiMo.] 1. 

In dr. myth., tin* 

Mum* ol astron- 
omy and <*ct#*stial 
form s, and ijn :ir- 
liitw of f it i . sf*f. 
on*l only to t'alli- 
o]i»* it, tln*i*i»ni]»'iny 
oi tin* Mu*-* |j, r 

uf nr-1 rittri-iiit x .in* a 
gl )b- , which -li*. oft**n 
h<»Mx in Ij* r h uni, and 
a littb RtaU ni :i imn. 
ji ts-c for JndKitirg the c.nur°e of the stars. 



ies are nil trojiieul. 
and XifctaUnnon. 

Uraninite (u-iun'i-nit), «. [< urnn(ium) + -iiA 
+ -itr-.] A mineral of n pitch-black color and 
very heavy, having when unaltered a specific 
gravity of y . 3 . 'n gravity occm-s massive, rarely In 
regular nctalu drons, and is commonly met with in granitic 

rocks. Its exact chemical composition is uncertain, but , 

it consists c*scnt 9 olly of the oxidaof uranium (UO.^UOa), rmnl a cf tt lu'vo nri nine 

also tlmrinm, lead, anil other elements in small amount, (U la no-plas-ti), n. bamc as Uia- 

" Itli, further, fiom 1 to ii.f» jur cent, of nitrogen. It is the niscoplasty. 

chief source of uranium; ami it is also the only mineral uranoscope (u'ra-uo-skop), n. NL. Uranosco - 

a 8tar ‘ 

uranion (u-ra'ni-onb a. Amnsienl in«lrnmenl ' St ?.<-Ut Ulldci stlir-ga.cr. 

invented 

Knutmtcit net of plciwi 
by premuv ncalmt a revolving vv licet, 
n kc)lm.int. 

uranisci, «. I’lural of uriwisru*. 
uranisconitis (u-rn-nis-ko-ni'tis), u. [XI.., < 

Gr. vi’pariohnr, the "roof of the mouth (sco unt- 
il isms), + - n-itis .] Intinuinintiou ol' the uninis- 
ens or palate. 

nraniscoplasty (u-ra-nis'kq-plas-ti), «. [< Gr. 

orpnnm.nr, the roof of the mouth, + ir/aomir, 
form, mold, shape.] Plastic surgery of tho 
palate. Also unwoptastg. 
uraniscorraphy (u*ra-nis-kor'a-fi), n. [< Gr. 

orpiirianoc, the roof of the month", + />opv, a seam, 
a sewing, < ptinTtir, sow.] Suturo of tho palate. 

UTaniscUB (u-rn-nis'kus), n. ; pi. uranisci (-si). 


u-ra'ni-on), n. A musical instrument, , rvr 

^ (b'charthani, 18‘18)j < Cranosco/ws + -i(la;A^^A 

family of acantnopter^’giftn fishes, whoso t 3 r pe 

f renus is Uranobcopus; tho stnr-gazers. The fam- 
ly lias been \nriously limited. By American ichtbyolo- 


coultl be sounded 
It was played fiom 


gists it is restricted to those species, chieliy inhabiting 
• « arm temperate Bens of both hemispheres, which have an 
oblong body, cuboid head with nearly vertical eyes and 
mouth, oblong nnal fln, complete jugular ventral tins, and 
the lateral line running near the dorsal fln. See cut un- 
der star-gazer. 

Uranoscopns (u-rn-nos'ko-pus), it. [NL. (Gro- 
novius; Liniiieiis, i70C).< L. uranoscopns, < Gr. 


Tho tj-pical genus of I'ranoscnpUUc. C. scaber 
is n Mediterranean fish, known to tho ancients. 


[NL., < Gr. orjuniohor, tlie roof of tho mouth, tirmioscopy _ (u'ra-no-sko-pi it. [< Gr. ”orpa- 
lit. ‘a little vault,’ dim. of oi-pnroc, tho vault of roosoaia, < otymroowfeor, observing the heavens, 


l/ran* i. — I rt m an antique in Hie 
Lmi » re. 


See .Vmii’2. 


2. A gr-im-ollargc* and lmudsome diurnal moths. * iran -™y a ‘ 

tvph’fil ofth«* fntnilv Unfiu*iV//c, ns U.fulncns. Fa- granitic fu-rn-mt iIO,/t* uramte 4- -re.] Per 

* * taming to or rontaming lira 

uranium (u-ra'iii-um), ». 



< nvpav6q, tl>o lienvens, 4- GKorreiv, view.] Con- 
templation of the heavenly bodies, 
uranostomatoscopy ( fPra-n <)-stom' a-to-sko- 
pi)r Gr. ovfiayoc, tho vault of heaven, tho 

roof of the mouth, 4* ardpa^r-), tho mouth, + 
cKo-eiv t view.] Inspection of tho roof of tlio 
mouth or palate: as, “ phrenopathio uranosto - 

‘matoscopy, t> Medical Kvirs, XLIX. 559. [Rare.] 

(lime uranitv), and tnrbernltr*, a phosphate of uranium and uranothorite ( u^riL-nd^thd'rit ^ » A vi vin+v 

copper (.qppvr uraniU,. At.. nUW vr an,. To^iS tOo? Ihorito coniai.dng tv SU^ll 

percentage of oxid of uranium. 

unite. urailOUS (u'ra-nus), a. [< uranium 4- - ous .] 

TNL.: so called in or pertaining to tlio metal uranium: noting 


heaven: sco Urn mis.} In anal., tlio roof, vault, 
or canopy of tlio mouth — that is, tho palate. 
Soo cut under palate. 

uranite (ii'rii-iiit), h. [< uranium + -ifr'-.] An 
ore of uranium, of an cmcrald-grccn, grass- 
green, look-green, or yellow color, transparent 
or sub! ransluceiit. Mlncralnglcally It Includes two 
species — nntnnlte, a pliosnlmte of uranium nud calcium 


allusion to" tho planet Uranus, and in compli- sr,lts of which tho base is uranium protoxid. 
ment to Sir \V, llerseliol, its discoverer; ( Vra- Uranus (iVra-nus), n. [< L, Uranus, < Gr. 0 vpa- 


Ihiltf rfty Ifjwlc'inutb it/ruttia/ul^nff), two thirds natural she. 


q. v.] Chemical sy'mbol, U; atomic weight, 
240. A metal discovered b>’ Klaproth, in 1789, 
in a miLyral whieli had been long known, anti 
ealled pHch-hlnidc % lmt which was supposed to 
bo an ore of either zinc or iron. Tho metal itself 
was first isolated by Pf llgot, that which Klaproth had sup- 
posed to be a metal proving, on further examination, to 
be an oxid. Metallic uranium us obtained by the reduc- 
tion of tho chlorid lias a specific gravity of 18.7, and re 
eemblos nickel in color. Uranium is far from being a 
widely distributed clement; its combinations are few in 
number, arid most of them rare. Pitch-blende is tlie most 
abundant nnd important of them, consisting chiefly of 
uranoBo-u ran Ic oxid, wi Hi usually a considerable percent- 
age of impurities of various kinds, especially sulphuret 
of lend, arsenic, etc. Uranium belongs to the chromium 
group of elementary bodies. Sodium dlurnnate, or ura- 
nium-yellow, is quite an important yellow pigment, which 
Is used on glnBs and porcelain, nnd In making yellow 
glass. Uranium pigments arc much rarer nud moic ex- 
pensive than those of which chromium forms the essen- 
tial part. 


ru-iius), n. 

r6?, Uranus,* n personification of avparfc, the 
vault of heaven, tlie sky, heaven, the heavens, 
= Skt. Vannta, a deity of highest rank in the 
Veda, later a god of the waters, < V rar t cover, 
oncorannss.] 1. In classical myth., the son of 
Go or Gaia (tho Earth), nnd by her tho father of 
the Titans, Cyclopes, etc. lie hated Ins children, 
ami confined them in Tartarus; but on the instigation of 
Gain, Krone*, the youngest of the Titans, ovei threw and 
dethroned him. Also written Ourano*. 

2. In astro a., tho outermost but one of the 
planets, appearing to tho naked eye as a faint 
It was ilisro\ered ns a moving body with a disk, 
Maicli l.ifli. 17bl, by Sir W. Herschcl, but bad previously 
been olm rw*d twenty times ns a star by different observ- 
ers. The*-!* are calk u the ancient observations of Uranus. 
Tin* planet, Pirn w Ith n telescope of the first class, appears 
ft* a small blnUh df e l w ith two hands. The diameter per- 
pcndirulm to tin -r 1-, h-ss than that parallel to them by^. 
It is a littb * ui tilt r tlmii Neptune, Ub diameter being 
31,000 miles; fts n ,i* i 1* of the sun, or 14,7 times 



Uranus 

that of the earth; its density is therefore about 1.4, be- 
ing a little more than that of Jupiter. It is about 19.2 
times as far from the sun as the earth is; and its period 
of revolution is about eighty-four years and one week. It 
has four satellites — Ariel, lunhriel,Titania,and Oberon — 
of which the first two are extremely difllcult telescopic ol>- 
jects. They revolve in one plane nearly perpendicular to 
that of the orbit of the planet. 

urao (o-rii'o), n. [= F. tirao; S. Amer. name.] 
A native name for natron found in the dried- 
up lakes and river-courses of South America; 
same as the trona of the Egyptian lakes. See 
natron , trona, 

Urapterygidaa (u-rap-te-rij'i-dd), it. pi. [NL. 
(Guen6e, 1857), < Uraptcrtjx (- ptcryg -) 4- -idic.] 
A family of gcometrid moths, typified by the 
genus Uraptcrtjx, having the fore wings always 
acuminate and the hind wings usually caudate. 
The species are mainly tropical, hut the family is repre- 
sented in all parts of tho world. The larva; are much elon- 
gated, and arc furnished with protuberances, especially 
on the eighth segment. Tho pupa; arc inclosed in loose 
net-like cocoons suspended from leaves. Fourteen genera 
and more than 100 species have been described. Chwrodei 
and Oxydia are the other principal genera. Also U rap- 
terydre, Ourapterid/c, 0 it rapt cry gidir, etc. 

Urapteryx (u-rnp'te-riks), v. [NL. (Boisduval, 
1832), < Gr. "nvpu, tail. 4- rrrtpv^, wing.] A ge- 
nus of geometrid moths, typical of tho family 
UraptrnjfjuhT , having the body moderately slen- 
der, the third joint of the palpi indistinct, the 
fore wings acute and triangular, and the hind 
wings with a caudiform angle on the exterior 
border. The species are found in tropical 
America. Asia, and Europe. V. sa mbit car ia is 
the only European one. 

Urari (o-rii'ri), n. Same ns curari. 

urarize (o-rii'riz), a. Same as curarized. 

urate (u'nit), n. [< ur-ic 4- -rt/cL] A salt of 
uric acid. See uric. 

uratic (u-rat'ik), a. [< urate 4- -ir.] Of or 
pertaining to tho urates — Uratic diathesis, in 
mcd., ii condition in which there is a tendency to tho de- 
position of urates from the blood in the joints niul other 
parts of the body ; a predisposition to gout. 

uratoma (u-ra-td'inji), m. A deposit of urates 
in tho tissues; tophus. 

uratosis (u-ra-to'sis), n. In m<tl., tho condition 
in which a deposition of crystalline urates takes 
ilnoe in the tissues. 

rauges (u-ra'jez). n. [NL. (Cabanis, 18.11), < 
Gr. oi pa, tail, 4- o/-} i,, light, sheen, pi. the eyes. 
Of. Lt patty us.] A genus of African glossy star- 
lings. having the tail in the typical species 
greatly lengthened, it h bawd upon the glossy 
thrush of Latham (1783^ which Is the «nmc bird that 
served a* typi of the genera Lamprntorm* (Tcminlnck) 
and Junta (Lesion). l r . caudatvn inhabits western anu 



northeastern Africa; the male is Is inches long, of which 
the tall makes two thirds , the plumage is glossy oil-green, 
with steel-idue, purple, siolet, ami bronze tints, in some 
parts marked with velvety black Several other Bpecies 
of this genus arc described. 

urban (Or'lnm), a. and n. [= F. urbain = Sp. 
Pg. It. urbano, < L. urban us, of or pertaining to 
a city or city life, hence polite, refined, urbane; 
as a noun, a dweller in ft city; < urbs, city. Of. 
suburb , suburban. Cf. also urbane.'] I. a. 1. Of 
or belonging to a city or town; resembling a 
city; characteristic of a city; situated or liv- 
ing in towns or cities: as, an urban population; 
urban districts. 

And, however advanced the urban society may be, . . . 
the spirit of progress does not spread very far In the coun- 
try. 0. P. Lathrop, Spanish Vistas, p. 183. 

2[. Civil; courteous in manners; polite. [In 
this sense urbane is now used.]— Urban servi- 
tudes, in law. See predial servitude, under servitude. 

II. n. One who belongs to or lives in a town 
or city. 
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urbane (fer-ban'), a. [< L. urbanus, of or per- 
taining to a city or city life, hence refined, 
polished, urbane: see urban. Urbane is to 
urban as humane is to human.] 1. Of or be- 
longing to a city or town ; urban. [Rare.] 

Though in no sense national, lie [Horace] was, more truly 
than any hns ever been since, till the same combination 
of circumstances produced B£ranger, an urbane or city 
poet. Lowell, Study Windows, p. 239. 

2. Civil; courteous; polite; usually, in a 
stronger sense, very polite ; suave; elegant or 
refined: as, a man of urbane manners. 

A more civil and urbane kind of life. 

World of Wonders (1G0S). 
So I the world abused — in fact, to me 
Urbane and civil as a world could be. 

Crabbe, Works, VIII. 159. 
= Syn. 2. Civil, Courteous, etc. See polite. 
urbanely (6r-ban'li), adv. In an urbano man- 
ner; courteously; politely; suavely. 

Urbanist (6r'ban-ist),«. [< Urban (L. Urbanus) 
(see def.) 4- -1st.] 1. An adherent of Pope 

Urban VI., in opposition to whom a faction set 
up Cloment VII. in 1378, thus beginning the 
great schism. — 2. A member of a branch of 
tho Clnrisses following a mitigated rule. Sec 
Clarissc. 

urbanity (Gr-ban'i-ti), n. [< F. urbanite = Sp. 
urbanidad = Pg. urhmtidadc = It. urbanita,<, L. 
urban ita(t-)s, politeness, < urbanus , polite, ur- 
bane: sco urbane , urban.] 1. Tho character 
of being urbane; that civility or courtesy of 
manners which is acquired by associating with 
well-bred people; politeness; suavity; cour- 
tesy. 

So will they keep their measures true, 

And make still their proportions new, 

Till all become one harmony, 

Of honour, and of courtesy, 

True valour and urbanity. 

//. Jonsrm, Love Restored. 

I)o you find nil the urbanity in the French which the 
world gives us the honour of V 

Sterne, Sentimental Journey, p. 87. 

2. A polished humor or faeetiousness. 

Moral doctrine, and urbanity, or well-mannered wit, arc 
the two things which constitute the Roman satire. 

Dryden, tr. of Juvenal, Dcd. 

If in this respect [the wrong use of pleasantry ami hit- 
moil we strain the Just measure of what wc call urban - 
it n, and are apt sometimes to take a buffooning rustick 
air, we may thank the ildlculous solemnity and sour hu- 
mour of our pedagogues. 

Shn/teihury, Wit and ITumoiir, I. v. 
-Syn. 1. Complaisance, amenity. See jtolite. 
urbanize (er'lmn-iz), r. t. ; prof, and pp. urban- 
ized , ppr. urbanizing. [< urban 4- -trr.] To 
render urbane. Howell , Forraine Travel!, p. 0. 
Urbicoliet (cr-bik'o-lu), n. ]d. [NL. (Linmcus, 
1758), pi. of urlncobt : see urbicotous.] A group 
of butterflies including forms now placed in the 
Hetpcrtd/r ; the skippers, 
urbicolous (cr-bik'o-lus), a. [< NL. urbirola , 
dwelling in a city, < L. urbs ( ttrbis ), city. 4- 
eotcre , dwell in. inhabit.] Inhabiting a city; 
urban. Eclectic Iter. [Karo.] 
urbi et orbi (cr'bi et or'bi). [L. : urbi, dat. 
of urbs, city (see urban); et , and; orbi , dat. of 
orbis, tho world (see orb).] To tho city (that 
is, Rome) and tho world. The phrase Is used In the 
publication of papal bulls, and (according to Latou«»e) 
by tlie 1‘ope In pronouncing Ills blessing in the church of 
the Latcrun on Maundy Thursday, Faster, and Ascension 
day. 

Urceola (fr-so'd-lii), n. [NL., < L. urccolus , a 
little pitcher or urn : sec urccolus.] 1. [Rox- 
burgh, 1708: so called with ref. to the form of 
the corolla.] A genus of gamopetalous plants, 
of the order Apon/nacc.r, tribe Echitiderc , and 
subtribe Ecdt/san the roc. It Is characterized by an 
mceolate or globose corolla with somewhat indupllcately 
valvate lobes (In Its order a very rare arrangement). It 
Includes 7 or 8 species, natives of the Malay peninsula ami 
archipelago. 'I hey are shrubby climbers with opposite 
feather- veined leaves, and dense cymes of small flower* 
corymhosely panleled at the ends of the branches. U. rlas- 
tica Is the caoutchouc-vine of Sumatra ami Romeo, a large 
climber, often w ith a trunk as thick as a man's body, cov- 
ered with soft, thick, nigged bark. The milky juice which 
oozes from incisions separates, on standing in the open 
air, Into a watery fluid and an elastic mass which lias been 
used ns a substitute for India-rubber. The greenish flow- 
ers are followed by twin roundish fnilts with rough lea- 
thery sk In, resembling oranges, and containing n tawny 
pulp which Is eaten both by Europeans and by natives. 

2. [/. e.] Ecclcs., same as cruet , 2. 
urceolar (6r'so-o-liir), a. [< urccolus + -arih] 
Same as urceolate. 
urceolareine, a. See urccolariinc. 

Urceolaria (er'se-d-lfi'ri-a), n. [NL., < L. ur- 
ccolus, a little pitcher (see urccolus), 4- -aria.] 
1. In hot.: (a) A small genus of gymnocarpous 
lichens, having a uniform crustaceous thnllus 
and urceolate apothecin (whence tho name). 
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U. scruposa and U. cinerca are used for dyeing. 
(b) Same as Urccolina. — 2. [Lamarck, 1801.] 
In zool., the typical genus of Urccolariidic, hav- 
ing the posterior acetabulum provided with 
an entire internal horny Ting. U. mitra is 
found in fresh water as a parasite of planariau 
worms. 

urceolarian (Gr'se-o-la'ri-an), a. and n. I. a. 
Pertaining to the family Urccolariidic or having 
their characters. 

II, n. An infusorian of this family. 
Urceolariidse (Gr'se-o-la-rl'i-de), n. pi. [< O- 
ccolaria 4- -idle.] A* family of commensal or 
parasitic peritrichous infusorians, containing 
Urceolaria and a few other genera of fresh and 
salt water. 

urceolariiform (fer^se-o-la'ri-i-form), a. [< NL. 
Urceolaria 4* L. forma] form.] In hot., haring 
the form of lichens of the genus Urceolaria. 
urceolariine (er'se-o-la/ri-in), a. In lot., of or 
pertaining to the genus Urceolaria. Also spelled 
urceolareine. 

urceolate (er'se-o-lat), a. [< urccolus 4- -ate 1 .] 

1. Shaped like’ a pitcher; swelling out like a 
pitcher as respects the body, and contracted 
at tho orifice, as a calyx or corolla. — 2. Pro- 
vided with or contained in an urccolus, as a 
rotifer. 

urceole (er'se-ol), n. [< L. urccolus: see urcc- 
olus, urceola .] Same as cruet, 2. 
urceolij ». Plural of urccolus. 

Urceolina (er^se-o-li'nii), n. [NL. (Reichen- 
bach), from the’ shape of the flowers; dim. of 
L. urccolus , an urn: see urccolus.] A genus of 
plants, of tho order Amartjllidaccic , tribo Ama- 
rt/llcic, and subtribe Cijathifcric. It Is character- 
ized by broadly tubular or urn-shaped flowers with short 
lobe 1 *, *nn ovary with numerous ovules, and stamens more 
or les 3 winged at tlic base, but not united into a cup as 
In the related genera. The 3 species are natives of the 
Andes and are bulbous plants with llat-pctioled leaves, 
ovate-oblong or narrower, anti umbels of numerous showy 
flowers, usually yellow and green. The genus Is also 
known ns Urceolaria (Herbert, 1821). U. pendula and U. 
I at i Mia arc border plants from Pcm, known in cultiva- 
tion ns urn-Jlowrr, and by the generic names. U. mini - 
ata, often called J’entlandia, is a very' showy greenhouse 
plant, producing a solitary' leaf and afterward an umbel 
of drooping vermilion flowers. 

urceolus (tr-sC-'o-lus), pi. urccnU (-]i). [NL., 

< L. urccolus, a little pitcher, dim. of i treats, a 
pitcher: seo urems.] 1. A little pitcher or 
civer. — 2. In hoi., any pitcher- or urn-sliaped 
body. — 3. In cool., the external tubular casing 
or sheathing of a wheel-animalcule ; the zoiitlie- 
cium of a rotifer, corresponding to the lorica of 
an infusorian, it may tic cdatlnoas ami hyaline, or 
niitcit with Iiaril foreign particle?; in rare case?, as that 
of Meliccrtn. tho urccolus is not organic, hut fabricated 
from citrim-ic matter. Ercyc. Lri!. . XX I. 5. 

uxceus (cr'se-us), pi. tircci (-1). [< L. urccus, 
a pitcher; of. oren, a large Vessel, Gr. ipx a , a 
pickle-jar.] JCcrlcs., a otver, usually of metal, 
to hold water for washing, 
urchin (er'chin), u. and a. [Early mod. E. also 
urclion, urchonc, urchijn; < JIE. urchin, nr chon, 
urchonc, urchoun, urchuu, irclion, irchoun, liir- 
chcounc, < OF. trefoil, irc<;nn, hrrimn, hcrisson, 
hert/sson, F. hcrisson — Pr. crisson — Sp. erho 
= Pg. (rich, ourico = It. rircio,(. L. ricio(n-), 

< cricius, a hedgehog, < cr, orig.'/ier, = Gr. xhp, 
a hedgehog: see rricius.] I. n. 1. A hedge- 
hog. See hedgehog and Jirinnecus. 

Like sharp urchouns his hero was CTowe. 

Jlom. of the Hose, 1. 3135. 

The common hedgehog or urchin. Pay. 

2. A sea-urchin. 

The urchins of the sea called echini. 

Holland, tr. of Pliny, ix. 31. 

3f. An elf; a fairy: from tho supposition that 
it sometimes took the form of a hedgehog. 

Urchins 

Shall, for that vast of night that they may work, 

All exercise on thee. Shah., Tempest, i. 2. 32C. 

4. A roguish child ; a mischievous boy. 

I trovve the rrchyn "ill clyme 

To some promoclon hastcly’. 

Hoy and Barlow, Rede me and be nott\Vrothe(ed. Arber, 

(P- 43). 

Pleased CunJd beard, and checked bis mother's pride, 

“ And who *8 blind now, mamma?" the urchin cried. 

Prior, Venus Mistaken. 

5. One of a pair of small cylinders covered with 
card-clothing, used in connection with tho card- 
drum in a carding-machine. E. U. Knight. 

II. a. 1. Elfish; mischievous. [Rare.] 

Oft at eve [she] 

Visits the herds along the twilight meadows, 

ITelping all urchin blnsts and ill-luck signs 
That the shrewd meddling clfe delights to make. 

Milton, Comus, 1. 845. 
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2f. Triflinsr: foolish. 

Our Ui~li.il> . . . niailu liiinsclt merry with tlie conceit 
how ca-.it it was to sunlc over such urchin articles. No 
man wotihl Ilml leisure to read the whole 30, they ore so 
frivolous Bp. Ilacket, Ahp. Williams, ii. 91. (Davies.) 

urchin-ash u t' ehin-iish), n. A prickly glohe- 
ii-!i or M'n-porcupine, Diodon hystrix, ora simi- 
!•>? ios. See cut under Diodon. 
urchin-form (ir' chin-firm), n. The form or 
; of form of n sea-urchin. Gegcnbaur. 
crchont, urchounf, n. Obsolete forms of urchin. 
urdc lit -lift'), a. [AF. unlit, ordc, pointed, < 
OIM. .'lIIN.o- /. ;i point, end. angle, edcfe. place, 
= AS. MT. oi i. point, of a stvord, point : see 
• •> ’.] In i i r.: 1 1 ’ i Having one or more extremi- 
t > - point* >1 bluntly, as by tlio lines bounding 
ii m i lung an unci" of 90 degrees, (h) Having 
a single blunt-pointed projection from some 
p.i-r: ;>=. a bend urdc, which lias usually in the 
middle of the upper side a prominence ending 
in a blunt point, (c) Same as rarriated. Also 
urdy. matny. 

Urdu < iir'dii), n. [Also Oordoo; = F. it id it, our- 
dnt': < Hind, urtlfi, Hindustani, so nainod be- 
cuii-o it grew up since the eleventh century in 
tin* camps of the Mohammedan conquerors of 
India n~ a means of communication between 
them and the subject population of central Hin- 
dustan: prop, :nbiin-i-nrdu. ' camp-language, ’.< 
vrdii = Turk, nrdii. nrdi, nrdii , a camp, < l’ers. 
urdu, a court, camp, horde of Tatars, also Ordft, 
wh»nee nit. E. hordr.] A native name for tin* 
present Hindustani tongue. See Hindustani. 
Abo used ndjeetively. 

Urdy (er'di), a. In Inr.. same as vrde. 
ure‘t vurj. ». f< ME. hit, < OF. run , utitc, ocn. 
F. a urn, » oil:, action, operation, = Sp. Pg. 
ohra = It. n/e ra. < L. opera, work: seo nptra, 
operate, and < f. inure. Manure, mautntrer.] Op- 
eration; use; practice. 

An 1 sui, it i> tnkui hy custome mid r re, 

While >oiiee ion he tlur>‘ is helpe run! cure. 

Balm i lluuk (H Ik T S X ]>. 3 IS. 

IHsJInJ. -t> , out,! u Mi the ancient statutes were In arc 
ot holding a ; irli .neat i icry ycoi. 

Itnv.r, Draft of King’s Spceeli, 1C.14. 

We as ill twit from hi net belli enact, put in lire, pro- 
mt. lee, or t v« .’lit, any new c ilmlix, i te. 

-1 ,■> or i' mi.ieoi „/ (7 •ran to Henry VIII., in It. W. 

(Phone Ili-t. Cliiireli of brig., it., note, 

UreU turl. r. f. and i. [< eri 1, II.] To work ; prac- 
tise; inure: exercise. J lore. 
urc-t, a. [< ME. arc, < OF. cur, ciir, ahr, F. hear 
(in Imii-hi ur, iinil-ln ur). fate, luck, fortune, F. 
nNo a niiu re = Pr. ttrjur — Sp. ayiicrn = Pg. It. 
t ingiirir i, < L. ant/urimn, augury: see augury. 
Doublet of iiiiij sri/.] Fortune; destiny. 

Mym hole ntllamitc, and my lady five. 

My veld --e bright, up fortune and my ors 

Court of Loir, 1. (ill. 

ure"t fur), n. [< L, urns, a kind of wild bull: 
see unis.] The urns. 

The third Kind i of tin in that nre named urn. Thcis 
an ot l.ignc ■ •oinwhut le.se than eU-nhantcs, in kind ami 
roloi 'mil dupe like a hull. Golding, Oesar, fol. Kit. 

Ure^f, proa. A Middle English form of ourK 
nre'i, n. A Middle English form of hour. 

Ure 1 '!, n. [( lr. (iael. uir, mold, earth. Cf. urnj.] 
Soil: us, an ill nrr (a bad soil). [Scotch.] 
urc 7 , a. Si e nr, it!. 

-UTC. [F. -nrr - Sp. Pg. It. -ura, < L. -uni. a 
term, of fem. nouns denoting employment or 
result. It is usually attached to the pp. stem 
of verb 1 and the noun has the same term ns 
the fem. of the future participle: cxamplos nre 
aprrtura, an opening, armahtra, equipment, 
jmietnra, a joining, snriptma , n writing, tcxtnra, 
well. etc. lu some E. words the termination 
-urc represents L. -atura (> OF. -cure, > E. -nri), 
as in ariunrr, now rumour, armor, ult. identical 
with armatiiir .] A termination of Latin origin, 
appearing in the formation of many nouns, ns 
in apt rtiirr. armature, juncture, scripture, tex- 
ture, fissure, pressure, etc. It is soraotimes nsod 
as an English formative, as in teafturc. 
urea (iVre-ijl, ». [XIj., < Or. ovpov, urine: boo 
urine.] Carbamide, CO.(NII 2 ) 2 , a crystalline 
solid, soluble in water, and forming crystalline 
compounds with both acids and liases. It Is tlie 
dual (a millet of tlie protchl decomposition in the body, 
urn! term' the chief solid constituent of the urine of 
iniunnoiR It appears also In tlio urine of birds, 
ureal (ii'iv-af), a. [< timt + -«(.] Of, relating 
to, or containing urea: as, a ureal solution, 
ureameter (u-rE-am'c-ter), n. An apparatus 
for determining the amount of urea in the urine, 
ureametry (fi-TO-am'o-tri), n, The quantitative 
test for urea in the urine, 
uredl, a. [< arc- + -erf 2 . ] Fortunate. 
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In my Bclfo I me assured 
That in iny body I was wel tired. 

The Isle of Ladles , 1. 144. 

Uredinese (u-re-din'e-e), n. pi. [NL. (Bron- 
gniart, 1824), < "Uredo (-din-) + - cue .] An order 
of minute ascomycetons frmgi, parasitic chiefly 
upon living flowering plants and ferns, and fre- 
quently very injurious to them. It includes the 
forms known ns rust, smut, mildew, etc. The order is re- 
markable for the peculiar alternation of forms undergone 
by many of the species, which are known as the iccldinm 
form, m ednform, and telentoform, and which w ere long 
considiued as independent genera. Puccinia yraurinis, 
the so-called corn-mildew, may bo taken as the typo of tlie 
comso of development followed hy most Urcdineie, the 
three form-genern JKcidium, Uredo, and Puccinia being 
dllferent stages of it. The first or iccidium stage is the 
clnster-cnp of the bnrbei ry ; the second or uredoform is 
the red-rust of grain ; and the tiiird or Puccinia is the ma- 
ture form. See Fungi, Puccinia. rust l, 3, mildew, Micro- 
puennia, Conionwcctcs, hctrrcrci'.m. — TremellOid Ure- 
dlneas, a group of Urcdincw which do not possess a spo- 
rorurp generation, but consist of a tclcutospore-henring 
gcnei ation with usually softer anil more gelatinous mem- 
branes. 

uredineous (u-re-din'e-ns), a. [< Urcdmcic + 
-ous.] 1. Of or pertaining to tlio Urcdiucic . — 
2. Affected by uredo. 

Uredines (u-rcil'i-nez), n. pi. [NL., pi. of Ure- 
do.] In hot., the Credincie. 
uredinoid (u-red'i-noid), a. In hot., resembling 
the Urcdinur, or having their characters, 
uredinous (ii-ml'i-nus), a. Same as uredineous. 
Uredo (u-rc'dd). n. [NL.. < L. uredo, a blight, 
a blast, '< uri re (V us), kindlo, burn : seo tuition .] 

1. A form-genus or stage in the development 
of fungi of the order Urcdineic. It Is the stage 
next preceding the (Inal or Puccinia stage, until recently 
considered a distinct genus, and many forms whose com- 
plete Ufc-htstory is unknown nre for convenience atilt re- 
tained under this name. Compare cuts under Puccinia 
and tpcnnoyonivm ., 

2. [/. c.] A receptacle or hymenium in which 
urodosporcs arc produced, 

uredoform (u-rc'do-form), it. In lot., the form 
assumed by a uredineous fungus in the uredo 
condition — that is, that stago in which the 
liredospnrcs me produced, 
uredo-fruit (u-i-6'dO-frot). n. In hot., samo ns 
iirednspnir. 

uredo-gonidium (u-ro'do-go-nid'i-um), u. In 
hot,, same as urtdnsporc. 
uredosporo (fi-rcMo-spor), ii. In hot., in Ure- 
tliutir, the peculiar spore produced during the 
uredoform stage of tlio fungus. It is formed by 
nciogciious separation from n etcrignin. anil oil germi- 
nation produces u myccimm which hears urcdosporcs or 
both urtdospoics ami teleutosporcs. It Is produced dur- 
ing tlie summer, urn! senes lo reproduce and extend thu 
fungus rapidly. See Puccinia , 1 (ii) (w Itli cot), hctcrcrcism, 
and spared. 

uredosporic (fi-rt-do-spor'ik), a. [< uredosporo 
+ -ie.j In hot., of or jicrtnining to a urodo- 
sjiore. 

ureide (u'rc-id or -«1), ii. [< urea + -idol.] A 
compound of urea with an acid radical. Tho 
urcidcs include a largo number of urea-ilerivn- 
tivcs of very complex structure, 
uremia, urtemia (u-re'tni-ii), ». [NL. uraemia, 
< Or. ovpov, urine, + aipa, blood.] A condition 
resulting from the retention in the blood of 
waste products, chiefly urea, that should nor- 
mally bo eliminated by tho kidneys. Its symp- 
toms arc mainly thoseof a nervous character, such ns head- 
ache, nausea, delirium, and convulsions or somnolence fol- 
lowed by coma. 

uremic, urtemic (u-ro'mik), a. [< uremia + 
-ic.] Of or pertaining to uremia; causing ure- 
mia; affected with uremin: as, uremic convul- 
sions. 

Urena (u-re'nij), n. [NL. (Dillenius, 1782), < 
ureii, its name in Malabar, j A genus of plants, 
of tho order Malmceir, type of tlio tribe Umic.v. 
It Is clmractciized by flowers with flvu connate brnctlets, 
and fruit everywhere rouglu ned hy minute hooks. There 
are 4 or perhaps (i species, known as Indian mallow, na- 
tives of tropical Asia or Africa, with one or two also widely 
dispersed through warm parts of A mcrleo. They are herbs 
or shrill)-, with usually angled or loiied leaves, mid small 
yellowish flowers, commonly in sessllo clusters. They are 
employed medicinally for their mucilaginous properties in 
India and elsewhere. In lhazil the flowers of ('. lobata 
furnish an expectorant, and tile roots and steins a decoc- 
tion used for colic. U. lobata nnd V. sinuata, both com* 
mon throughout the tropics, yield from their inner ha: k 
a useful lllier; tlmt of the former, the guaaima ot Brazil, 
makes a strong cordage and agood pap, r. At Penang the 
scentless leaves ot (I. lobata — thero an abundant weed, 
known an perpulut — are collected, dried, nnd sold for 
mixing svltn patchouli, which they resemble. 

Urenese (u-rij'nc-c), n. pi. [NL. (Bentham and 
nookor, 18G2), ( Urena + -rrc. ] A tribe of poly- 
petalous plants, of tho order Malnaecic. it is 
characterized liy flowers with ten Btylcs, by tho stnmon- 
colnmn being truncato or five-toothed at tlio top and ex- 
ternally anther-hearing below, and hy flvo carpols, v Well 
separate at maturity. It Includes fi genera, mainly tropi- 
cal herbs or shrubs. See Pavrnia and Urena (the typo). 
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ure-OX (ur'oks), j?. [< urc 3 + ox.'} The nrus. 
J, T. White, Diet. 

Urera (u-ro'rii), n. [NL. (Gaudicliaudj 1826), 
so callecl with ref. to the stinging hairs usually 
present ; irreg. < L. urerc, burn ; see 2 istion.} A 
genus of plants, typo of the subtribe Urcreie , of 
the order Urticaccsc, it is distinguished from the re- 
lated genus Urtica by its baccate fruiting calyx. The 22 spe- 
cies are natives of tropical America, Africa, and islands of 
the Indian and Pacific Oceans. They are shrubs or small 
trees. A few are climbei s, as U. data of Jamaica, which is 
said to reach a height of SO feet. They constitute, together 
with species of Pilea, the plants known as nettle in the 
W est Indies, replacing there the genus Urtica. U. glabra 
(U. Sandiciccmix), the opulie of the Hawaiians, a small tree 
free from stinging hairs, yields a valuable fiber highly es- 
teemed there for making fishing-nets. Several other spe- 
cies furnish fiber for ropes, as U. baccifera t a small prickly 
tree frequent from Cuba to Brazil, used medicinally in the 
West Indies as an aperient. U. tenax, a recently described 
South African species, yields a fiber resembling ramie. 

uresis (u-re'sis), V, [NL., < Gr. ovpijotg, uri- 
nation, < oivpEtv , urinate, < ovpov, urine: see 
urine.} Urination ; micturition. 

uretal (u-re'tal), a. Same as ureteric. 

ureter (u-re't6r), it. [< Gr. obpT/rfjp, the urethra, 
also one of the urinary ducts of the kidneys, \ 
ovpEiv, urinate, < ovpov , urine : see urine.} The 
excretory duct of the kidney ; a tube conveying 
tho renal excretion (urine) to the bladder, when 
that structure exists, as in mammals, or into 
the cloaca, in case no bladder exists — in any 
case, into the lower part of the allantoic cavity 
of the fetus, however modified in adult life. See 
cut under kidney . In man the ureter is a very slender 
tube, from 15 to 18 inches long, running from the pelvis 
of the kidney to the base of tlie bladder, at the posterior 
angle of tho trlgonum. It rests chiefly upon the psoas 
muscle, behind the peritoneum. Its structure includes 
a fibrous coat, longitudinal and circular muscular fibers, 
nnd a lining of mucous membrane, w itli > essela and nerves 
from various sources. The ureter pierces the wall of the 
bladder very obliquely, running for nearly an Inch be- 
tween the muscular and mucous coats of that vlscus. 

ureteral (u-re'to-ral), a. Same as ureteric . 

ureteric (u-re-tcVik), a. [< ureter + -ic.} Of 
or pertaining to a ureter. 

ureteritis (u-rc-to-ii'tis), ?i. [NL., < Gr. o vprrrrjp, 
ureter, + -/fi#.] Inflammation of the ureter. 

ureterolith (u-ro'tOr-o-litb), n. A urinary con- 
cretion formed or lodged in tlio ureter. 

urethane, urethan (u'ro-than, -than), n. [< 
ur(ea) + cth(cr) + -anc.} In clicm ., any ester 
of earbamic acid.— Ethyl urethane, oo.N Ho. 0.CII3, 
n white crystalline solid, 6omculmt used in medicine as a 
hypnotic. 

urethra (u-ro'thra), n . ; pi. urcthrn (-thro). [= 
F. u retire = Sp. urt tra = Pg. urethra = It. «rc- 
tra, < L. urethra ♦ < Gr. ovnqOpa, the passage for 
urine, < nvpeiv, urinate, < ovpov , urine : see urine,} 
A modification of a part of a urogenital sinus 
into a tubo or a groove for tho discharge of the 
secretion of tho genital or urinary organs, or 
both ; in most mammals, including man, a com- 
plete tubo from tho bladder to the exterior, 
conveying urine and semen in the male sex, 
urine only in tho female ; in some birds, a penial 
groove for the conveyance of semen only. The 
urethra of the male is always a part of the penis, or a pc- 
ninl methra, continuous usually with the urethral part of 
the urogenital sinus ; that of the female Is only exception- 
ally n part of tlio clitoris. In man the urethra extends 
from the neck of the bladder to the end of tho penis, usu- 
ally a distunce of 8 or 0 inches. It Is divided into three 
sections. The j/rorfafic is that first section of the urethra 
which is embraced by tlie prostatii gland, lj inches long, 
somewhat fusiform ; upon its floor is a longitudinal ridge, 
thQ rent montamnn or caput fiallinaginix, on each side of 
which is a depression, tho j>ra\tatic him perforated by 
openings of the prostatic ducts. In advance of the veiu 
is a median depression or cul-de sac, variously known as 
the mrfeu/a ]>roxtatica, vagina inasciihna, ximix pocitlarif, 
uterus maiculinus, etc. ; and the orifices of the ejaculatory 
ducts of the seminal vesicles open here. Tho membra* 
noun is that second section of the urethra, about ? inch 
long, which extends from the prostatie gland to the cor- 
pus spongiosum ; it Is contracted in caliber, perforates the 
deep perineal fascia, and is embraced by layers reflected 
from this fascia and by the speLinlized compressor ure- 
thra) muscle. Tlio sjnniffji section of the urethra extends 
from the membranous section to tlie end of the penis, be- 
ing all that pait of tho uictbra which is embraced by the 
penial corpus spongiosum.^ It is dilated nt its beginning — 
this dilatation being sometimes specified as the bulbous 
section of the urethra, and further marked by the opening 
of tlie ducts of Cowper's glands — and at its end, w ithin the 
glnns penis, this terminal enlargement being the/owr na* 
vicularis. Tho < urethra ends in a nai row \ erticnl slit, the 
meat wt urinaritts. Numerous submucous follicle*, the 
glands of Li tin 1 , open into tho spongy section of the ure- 
thra ; one of these openings forms a recess of considerable 
sire, the lacuna mayna. The substance of the urethra In- 
cludes mucous muscular, nnd erectile tissue. In the fe- 
male the methra h very short, about 1$ inches In length, 
and much more simple in structure and relations than 
that of the mab*.- Bulb of the urethra. See bulb.— 
Bulbous urethra, that part of the extent of the ure- 
tlna which corresponds to its bulb. Seo bulb . — Crista 
urethrse. fre Membranous urethra, tho 

membranous ml km nf the urethra. See def.— Penial 
urethra, a un thnl P»u ove or tube which forms part of 
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the penis of any animal ; in man, the spongy urethra. — 
Prostatic urethra, the prostatic section ot the urethra. 
See def.“ Spongy urethra, the spongy section of the 
urethra. See tier. — Triangular ligament of the ure- 
thra. Sec triangular. Also called Camper's ligament and 
Carcassonne's ligament. 

urethral (u-ro'tlirnl), a. [< urethra 4- -«?.] Of 
or pertaining to the urethra — Urethral crest. 
Same as crista urethra: (which see, under crista). — Ure- 
thral fever. See/mri. 

urethritic (u-re-tkrit'ik), a. [< urethritis 4- 
-ic.] Affected with urethritis, 
urethritis (u-re-tliri'tis), u. [NL., < urethra 
4- -it is.'] Inflammation of tho urethra, 
urethrocele (u-re'thro-sel), »• Protrusion of a 
part of the urethral Wall through tho meatus 
uriuarius. 

urethrometer (u-ry-throm'c-tOr), n. An in- 
strument for measuring the caliber of the ure- 
thra, and for locating and determining tho de- 
gree of contraction of a stricture, 
urethroplastic (u-re-thro-plas'tik), a. [< urc- 
thropUist-y 4* -u\] Of or pertaining to ure- 
throplasty. 

urethroplasty (u-re'thro-plas-ti), ». [< Gr. 
ovpi/Upa, urothra, 4* Tr'/aarog, < rfaaotiv, form, 
shape, mold: see plastic .] In surg., an opera- 
tion for remedying defects in tho urethra, 
urethroscope (u-ro'thro-skop), n. An instru- 
ment, somewhat resemblinga catheter, through 
which, by means of a projected light, it is pos- 
sible to see tho mucous membrauo lining tho 
wall of tho urethra. 

urethroscopy (u-re'thro-sko-pi), ». Inspection 
of the urethral mucous membrane by means of 
the urethroscope. 

urethrotome (ii-ro'thro-tom), n. [< Gr. uvpijOpa, 
urethra, 4* -ro/zof, < rtgvetv, ra/zt<r, cut.] In surg., 
an instrument for performing internal ure- 
throtomy. 

urethrotomic (u-ro-tliro-tom'ik), a. [< urcthrot- 
om-if 4- -tc.] Of or pertaining to urethrotomy, 
urethrotomy (ii-ro-throfc'o-nn), n. [< Gr. obptj- 
tlpa, urethra, + -ro/zza, < riftveiv , ra/ttir, cut.] In 
surg., cutting of the urethra, usually for tho re- 
lief of stricture. External urethrotomy h division of 
the deep parts of the urethra by n knife passed through 
the perineum; internal urethrotomy is division of any 
pait of the urethra by a eutting-lnstrument introduced 
through the meatus. 

uretic (u-ret'ik), a. [Also ourt tic ; < L. nrctu us, 
< Gr. ubpr/TiKur , of or pertaining to urine, < orpin’, 
urinate, < orpor, urine: see urine,} In vied., 
of or relating to or promoting tho flow of urine. 
urf(erf), n. A stunted, ill-grown child. [.Scotch.] 

Ve useless, weasel -I ike urf that Je are. 

// »gg, The Iitownic o’ BoiLbcck. 

urge (erj), r. ; pret. and pp. urged, i»pr. urging. 
[< L. urgen, press, push, force, drive, urge; 
perhaps akin to vergire , bend, turn, and Gr. 
np)nv (* Fttp)itr), repress, constrain, e ip)rnnt, 
shut in, Skt. y/ rarj, wrench. Of. I'crgi - and 
tench, tvrcal:.] I, trails. 1. To press; impel; 
force onward. 

Heir urges heir, like wave impelling wave. 

Pope, Imlt. of llor., II. it. 233, 
Exciting must usher night, night urge the morrow. 

Shelley, Aduimh, x\I. 

2. To hasten laboriously'; quicken with effort. 

And there will want at no time who arc good at circum- 
stances; but men who set their minds oil main matters, and 
suflielently urge them in thc*»c most diflkult times, I find 
not man}. Milton, Tree Commonwealth. 

Through the thick deserts headlong urn'd liis flight. 

Pope, tr. of Statius’s Thebaid, 1. 

3. To press the mind or will of; servo as a 
motive or impelling cause ; impel; constrain; 
spur. 

My tongue, 

Urg'd by mj heart, shall utter all the thoughts 
My youth hath known. Beau. ami FI., I’hilastcr, v. 5. 

4. To press or ply hard with arguments, en- 
treaties, or the like ; request with earnestness ; 
importune; solicit earnestly. 

Ami when they urged him till lie was ashamed, he said, 
Send. 2 Ki. ii. 17. 

Urge the king 
To do me this lust right. 

Shak., lien. VIII., iv. 2. 167. 

5. To press upon attention; present in an ear- 
nest manner; press by way of argument or in 
opposition; insist on; allego in extenuation, 
justification, or defense : as, to urge an argu- 
ment; to urge the necessity of a case. 

I never in my life 

Did hear a challenge urged more modestly. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., v. 2. 53. 

For God’s sake, urge your faults no more, but nieml l 
Beau, and FI., Coxcomb, v. 2. 

6. To ply hard in a contest or an argument; 
attack briskly. 
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Everyman has a right in dispute to urge a false religion 
with all its absurd consequences. Tillotson. 

7f. To provoke; incite; exasperate. 

Urge not my father’s anger. Shak., T. G. of V., iv. 3. 27. 

The Britans, urg’d and oppiesa’d with many unsufFer- 
ablc injuries, had all banded themselves to a geuerall re- 
volt. Milton, Hist, Eng., ii. 

n.t intrans. 1. To press on or forward. 

He strives to urge upw’ard. Donne. 

2. To incite; stimulate; impel. 

The combat urges, and my soul 's on fire. 

Pope, Iliad, vi. 453. 

3. To make a claim; insist; persist. 

One of his men . . . urged extremely for ’t, and showed 
wliat necessity belonged to ’t. Shak., T. of A., iii. 2. 14. 

4. To produce arguments or proofs; make al- 
legations; declare. 

I do beseech your lordships 
That, In this case of justice, my accusers, 

Be what they will, may stand forth face to face, 

And freely urge against me. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., V. 3. IS. 

urge (6rj), n. [< urge, t\] Tho act of urging; 
impulse. [Rare.] 

Creation dumb, unconscious, yet alive 
With some deep inward passion unexpressed, 

Ami swift, concentric, never-eeasing urge. 

11. If. Gilder, Tho Celestial Passion, ltecogiiition. 

urgence (er'jons), u, [< F. nrgcucc = Sp. Pg. 
urgcncia = It. urgenza ; as urgcn(t) 4 -cr.] 
Urgency. Jlcgicood , Prologues niul Epilogues 
(Works, ed. Pearson, 1874, VI. 33G). 

urgency (6r'jcn-si), u . [As urgcncc (see -eg).] 
The state or character of being urgent, specifi- 
cally — (n) Importunity; insistence; earnest solicitation : 
as, to yield to a person’s urgency. (6) Pressure of neces- 
sity; impcrati\eness: ns, the urgency ot want or distress; 
the uryeney of the occasion, (r) In the British Parliament, 
a formal declaration that a measure Is urgent, in the in- 
terest of the state, and ought to receive prompt and ently 
action, taking precedence of all other measures. Urgency 
may be declared by a vote of three to one In a house of 
not less thnn 3u« members. 

urgent (Or'jont), a. [< F. urgent = Sp. Pg. It. 
urgente , < B*. urgcn(t-)s, ppr. of urgcrc, push, 
urge: seo urge.) Having tho character of 
urging, pressing, or const raining. Specifically— 
(n) Of tilings: Pressing; demanding immediate action; 
forcing itself upon notice; cogent; xelu niciil : as, an tir- 
yent case or occasion, See urgency (r). 

Please your highness 

To take the urgent hour. Shak., W. T., 1. 2. 4 65. 
Which Jesus seeing. He upon him threw 
The urgent yoak of uu express Injunction. 

J. Beaumont, Psvche, ill. 147. 

lie e\nded the urgent demands of the Castilians for n 
convocation of corles. Prescott, Ford, and Isa., ii. 25. 

In ten minutes he had a si coml telegraphic im ssage on 
Its way, . . . one so direct and urgent that I should he 
sure of an answer to it. 

O. IJ\ Holmes, Old Vul. of Life, p. 63. 
(5) Of persons: Pressing with importunity Ex. xil. 33. 

How oxer, Oedipus is almost out of his wits about the 
Matter, ami is urgent for an necount of Partii ulurn. 

Jeremy Collier, Short View (ed. p. 107. 

urgently (or'jont-li), adc. In an urgent man- 
ner: with pressing importunity; insistently; 
prcssinglv; vehemently; forcibly. 

urger (or'ji'*r), u. [< urge 4- -n 1 .] One who 
urges or importunes. I ’tctchcr, Valent inian, i. 3. 

urgewondert (urj'wunMtr), n. A variety of 
barley. 

This barley is called by roiiic urgeuondcr. 

Mortimer, Husbandry. 

TJrginea (er-jin'e-ii), n. [NL. (Steinheil, 1831), 
so called with ref. to the compressed seeds; < 
L. urgcrc, press, urge: see urge.] A genus of 
liliaceous plants, of the tribe N altar , including 
the oflieiiml squill, it is distinguished from the tj pc 
genus Seilla, in which it was formerly included, b> its de- 
ciduous perianth, a threc-angled capsule, and much-flat- 
tened seeds. It includes about 24 species, imtixes of Em 
rope, Africa, ami India, especially of the* Mediterranean 
legion. They are* bullions plants with linear or thong-like 
radical leaves, ami an imhranched leafless scape bearing 
in a terminal raceme many small whitish flowers, rarely 
jellowish or pink, usually with a median band of deeper 
color along each segment. U. mart lima ((/. Seilla), the* 
officinal squill (see seilla, 2) or sea-onion, produces large* 
bulbs inclosing many fleshy whitish lajcrs, very acrid 
when fresh, lmt le«s so on diying: they arc imported 
from the Mediterranean for medicinal use. U. allissima 
is similarly used in South Africa. 

Urgonian (er-go'ni-jm), v. [< L. Urgo(n-), F. 
Orgon (sec dof.) 4- -t‘z/zi.] A division of tho 
Lower Cretaceous, according to the systematic 
nomenclature of the French and Belgian geolo- 
gists. The typical Urgonian from Orgon, near Avignon 
(whence tho name), is a massive limestone, In plnces devel- 
oped to a thickness of over 1,000 feet, and containing an 
abundance of liippuritids and various other fossils. 

Uria (u'ri-ii), n. [NL. (Moehring, 1752 ; Brisson, 
17G0), < L. urinari , plunge under water, dive: 
see urinant. urinator.] A genus of ATcidrc; tho 
guillemots and murres: used with various re- 
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strictions for any of the slender-billed birds of 
the auk family, as TJ. troilc, the common foolish 
murre or guillemot, and TJ. grglle , tho black 
guillemot. Since the genus Lomvia was instituted for 
the former, Uria has usually been restricted to the latter, 
in wdiich sense it is otherwise called Cephtts or Cejiphus. 
See cuts under guillemot and murre. 

uric (u'rik), a. [= F. urique = Sp. Pg. urico, 
< NL. *uricus, < Gr. ovpov , urine: see urine.) 
Of, pertaining to, or obtained from urine. — 
Uric acid, an acid, Cs^H^*!, characteristic of urine. 
It crystallizes in scales of various shapes of a brilliant 
white color and silky luster when pure, but in the urine 
the crystals are of a reddish-yellow color. It is inodorous 
and insipid, heavier than water, nearly insoluble ill it when 
cold, and only to a slight extent dissolved by it when hot. 
The solution reddens litmus-paper, but feebly. When it 
is dissolved in nitric acid, and the solution is evapoiated 
and treated with ammonia, a line purple color is pro- 
duced ; by this reaction uric acid may be detected. It 
occurs in small quantity in the healthy urine of man and 
quadrupeds, but is the chief constituent in the urine of 
birds and reptiles; hence It is often found abundantly in 
Peruvian guano. It is normally present in small amount 
in the blood as urate, and it constitutes the principal pro- 
portion of some urinary calculi and of the concretions 
causing the complaint known as the gravel. Sometimes 
called lit hie acid. 

uricemia, uriesmia (u-ri-se'mi-ii), n. [NL. uri- 
e.rinia, irrog. < uricus, uric, + Gr. ai/ia , blood.] 
Samo ns lithcmia. 

Uriconian (u-ri-ko'ni-au), «. [< Uriconium (see 
tlef.) + -inn.] Thename given by some English 
geologists to a series of volcanic rocks, of which 
tho IVrekin, in Shropshire, England, is chiefly 
made up, and which is supposed to occupy a 
position very near tho bottom of tho fossililer- 
ous series. The name is from flic Homan sta- 
tion Urieonitim, the site of tho presont village 
of Wroxoter, in Shropshire. 

uridrosis (ii-ri-dro'sis), >i. The excretion of cer- 
tain urinary constituents, notably urea, in the 
sweat. 

Tirana; (u-ri-i'ne), «. pi. [NL., < Uria + -im r.] 
A subfamily of Alciihr, named from' the genus 
Uria; the murres and guillemots. Also Urinm. 

urile (fi'ril), ii. A kind of cormorant, Plialacro- 
corux urilv of Gmelin, or I’, bicristatus of l’allas. 

Tlie fowl t trite, of which there is greet plenty in Kern- 
tsdiatka. Kraschenninikojr, Kamtschatka (trims.), p. 157. 

urim (u'rirn), n. pi. [< Ilcb. urim, pi. of fir, 
light, < fir, shine.] Certain objects mentioned 
in tho Old Testament, with tho thummim (Ex. 
xxviii.30, etc.) or alone (Nmn.xxvii. 21; ] Sam. 
xxviii. G), as connected with tho rational, or 
breastplate of the Jewish high priest, and with 
oracular responses given liy him. Tlie true nature 
of tlie urim ami thununini (literally 'lighta nml perfec- 
tions’) is not hnoun. They seem to hate been small ob- 
Jeets kept inshle the so-called "breastplate," which was 
folded double, and many authorities believe them to have 
been precious stones or llgures, used as lots or othertt ise. 
There is no indication or their use after the time of David, 
and after tire captivity they are alluded to as lost. 

urinaccelerator (u'ri-na k-sol'p-rfi-tor), n . ; pi. 
iiriiiaccflrriitiircn (-sol'o-ra-tG'rez). [< L. urina, 
urine, + NL. accelerator.'] A muscle which 
facilitates urination; tho accelerator urina;. 
Cnius, 1SS7. 

uriniemia, a. See iirinciiiia. 

urinal (u'ri-nal), it. [< JIE. urinal, im/nal, onj- 
ual, < OF. urinal, orinal, F. urinal = Pr. urinal 
= Sp. orinal = Pg. ourinol = It. orinalc, < ML. 
urinal, a urinal, orig. neat, of L. urinalis, of or 
pertaining to urine, < urina, urine: see urine.] 

1 . A vessel for containing urine, or a bottle in 
which it is kept for inspection. 

These follies ni e within you and stiinc through you like 
the water in an urinal. Shak., T. G. of V., ii. 1. 41. 

2. A convenience, public or private, for tlie ac- 
commodation of persons requiring to pass urine. 

urinalistt (u'ri-nnl-ist), ii. [< urinal + -tsf.] 
One who by inspection of a patient’s urine pro- 
fessed to determine the disease. 

My urinali.t . . . left no artery 
Unstretcht upon the tenters. 

Vckker, Match me in London, iii. 

urinalysis (u-ri-unl'i-sis), >i. [Irreg. < L. urina, 
urine, + Gr. ?.fair, loosing (ef. analysis).] Clicm- 
ienl examination of urine. 

Urinant (u'ri-nnnt), a. [< L. iirinan(t-)s, ppr. 
of urinari, divo, plunge under water, < urina, in 
tho orig. senso ’water’: sco urine.] In her., 
being in tho attitude of diving or plunging: not- 
ing a dolphin or fish when represented with the 
head down. 

urinary (u'ri-nS-ri), a. and n. [= F. urinairc 
= Sp. Pg. urindrio — It. orinario, < ML. * urina - 
rius (in ncut. iirinariinn, a urinal), < L. urina, 
urine: seo urine.] I. a. Of or pertaining to 
urino or tho organs connected with the secre- 
tion and discharge of urino — Urinary canal, a 
primitive urinary passage.— Urinary cast. Same as 
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rrtmf cast (which sec, under ertsfl). — Urinary organs, 
the kidneys, bladder, ureters, and urothrn of any lusher 
vertebrate, as a reptile, bird, or mammal; the Wolilian 
bodies and ducts of any embryo vertebrate and of the 
adult of any of the lower vertebrates, as a Ash ; the organs, 
of whatever nature, concerned in the secretion and bxcre- 
ti >n of urine, or of any substance the removal of which 
from the system conesponds physiologically to the elim- 
imti »n of urea. Such are the organ of Bojanus of a mol- 
ItiA. the segmental organs of worms, and the wntcr-vas- 
culnr M-tem of a turbellarian. Sec urogenital and urn- 

II. pi. itrinarics (-riz). 1. In agri a 
reservoir or place for the reception of "urine, 
ofe,, for manure. — 2. Same as urinal, 2. 
urinate (u'rwislt), r. t. ; pret. and pp. vnn atal, 
ppr. urinating. [< ML. it r hiatus, pp. of unnarr , 
urinate*: sec linin', r.] To discharge urine; 
micturate; make water. 

Urination (li-ri-ml'shpn), n. [< urinaU 4- •ion.'] 
Tiu* act of passing urine; micturition precip- 

itant urination, urination where the desire to pas*, urine 
is v»ry s=udden ami imperative. 

urinative (iVri-niJ-tiv), ft. [< urinatr + -ttc.l 
* Provoking the flow of urine; diuretic. 

Midfeinr* itrinatirc do not work by rejection and in* 
dip stion, as soltillve do. liacon, Nat. Hist., $ 1 1 

urinator (u'ri-na-tor), n. [< L. urinalor , a diver, 
< itrinari , dive, phfngo under water; .see nrnu, 
r.] 1. A diver; one who plunges and sinks in 
water, n< in search of pearls, [liare.] 

Those relations of vnnntnr\ belong only to tln»s*«plnocs 
w la-re they ln\o divi d, which arc otilj r«»ck\. Itau 

2. [tv/p.] [NIj. (Cuvier, lfiOO; Lucepedi*,LsOI) ] 
A genus of diving birds, giving name to tin* 
rrinaloriftiT: variously applied, Qmt< recently tiu 
twin* was revived, and dcllnitch re-tnett d to the loons 
who'C* usual generic name, vrns thereupon trans- 
ferred to certain grebes, she Cvtttin f nt*, and cuts uii'h r 
(mm and tibin. 

urinatorial OVri-nn-to'n-nl), a. [See itrtua- 
for,] Of or pertaining to the Vrinatnruhv ; be- 
ing or resembling one of the rnnatnridr. 
Urmatoridfe (u # ri-nfi-tor'i-df») r n. pi. [NL., < 
rrnmtnr 4- -»'/«*.] A family of dicing birds; 
tho loons; same as ('ohjmh>i'lrr (M. When the 
loons are called frinafortthr. the grelcs become 
('ohjinhitlii . 

urine OVrin), n. [< ML. nrinr. < OF. firm. 
or inf , }\ »rin* = Pr. Mi*mt = Sp. ormi = Pg. ann- 
ua = It. arum, tmna = D. nrinr tr O. Su. Dan. 
lirin, < Ij. urhui, urine, in form as if fem. of *un- 
mn, of water, < *urum, water, urine, = Or. avptn . 
urine, orig.water,=rSkt. v*irt, r«r,uater, =Zcnd 
rant, rain, = Icel. ur = Su\ itr- in ur-nukr, 
drizzle, dri/zliiig rain, = AS. in r, the sen.] An 
exercineiitUious fluid excreted by the kidneys, 
holding in solution most of the nitrogenous 
and other soluble products of tissue-change 
Normal urim* i * of a clear amber or citron-yellow color, a 
brn<d i'h t.i‘t's a pe< ttliarwlor, a faintly acid reaction, and 
a Fp» ( itli* gnuitj ranging from 1.016 to 1.026. Within the 
limit- of hnlth, hotwvtr, it varies greatly in color, reac- 
tion. and di aei’onling to tlieage, occupation, and diet 

of tin fiidnidtial, the time of da>, and the season of the 
year. That iti tin* morning upon rising is usually 

chosen for an iljpi*, a3prc'f*ntlng the average c liaracteri-»- 
tic' of th** t ntiri- ipiantit) excreted during tin tw ent>-four 
hour?. 'I be a’.e?nge amnunt pars'd during this pcnod is 
o*tirnnt"l at b t«icn time and four pints. The propor- 
tion of ^ did matter' contained in every hundred parts of 
urui<* aariei from three to seven parts or more, from 4f* 
to y> ]>• r c'*nt. of wJib li Is urea, the rest lieing riiloihl «*f 
? odium, pho-nb.c* -ulphatcs, ammonia, extrncllu* unit- 
t'r*, anl urh mid Hie cbcmirnl analjsls of the urine 
and tlic mieroa mph al examination of Its sediment ai e Im- 
port mt aid* In th- diagnosis and pn>gno«-i of miinj dls- 
ea«< . Attt-r it*- excretion in the eortli al part of the Kid- 
n**\ tb* Time* pai-'s at once through the ureters t<» the 
liladd* r, vh- re it i- hold for n period and \oIdcd through 
the urethra at the v 111 of the individual. 

*1 he King of the Contrcc batlieallc weynn Oxwltli Mm; 
and ho tint Upetbt him bathe every day prelc fees, and 
hr pet lie every day Ids Dong ami his ITiw in 2 Vessclles 
of f»«Id. Mandrvillr, Tiavi-ls, p. 170. 

Hctcntlon of urine, fcec retention.— Smoky urine, 
bee nnol »/.— Urine indican. Same as uroxanthin. 
urinef (u'rin ), v. i. [< F. vrincr = Sp. or war r= 
Pg. ounnar = It. orinarc, < ML. arinare, nmko 
water, urine* (in L. itrinari , plunge underwater, 
dive), <Ij. urina, urine (orig. water) : see urine, 
«.j To discharge urine; urinate. 

No mi parous animals which spawn or lay eggs dowri'n^, 
except the tortoise. Sir T. Uratmc. 

urinemia, urinsemia (u-ri-ne'im-ii), n. [NL. 
iiriiurntiri, < Or. ovpov , urine, + rujia, blood.] 
Tin- eontnminntion of tbo blood with urinary 
fon'.lihicnts. 

uriniferous (u-ri-nif'o-ms), a. [< L, vrina, 
urine, -4- f/rre — E. hear L] Convoying urino: 
ns, iirinifi rotis tubes or ducts, 
urinific (u-ri-nif'ilc), a. [< L. vrina, urino, + 
-JiruH, (.furore, make.] Secroting urino; uri- 
niparous; uropoiotic; urogonous. 
uriniparous (n-ri-nip'n-rus), n. [< L. vrina, 
urine, + pur ore, produce.] In physiol., pro- 
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ducing or preparing urine : specifically applied 
to certain tubes with this function in the corti- 
cal part of tho kidney. 

urinogenital (u'ri-no-jen'i-tal), a. [< L. vrina, 
urine, + genitalis, genital.] Same as urogenital. 
urinogenitary (u'ri-no-jen'i-ta-ri), a. [As vri- 
nogcnit{al ) + -ary.] Same ns urogenital. 

These plexuses arc distributed on the enteric tube, and 
on all the organs derived from it, as also on tho vascular 
system and urino-genitarg organs. 

Ocgmhaur, Comp. Anat. (trails.), p. 52S. 

urinology (u-ri-nol'o-ji), n. [< Gr. ovpov, urine, 
+ -?oj m, < r/jrin, speak: sco -ology.] Tho sci- 
entifie study of tho eonstitution of tho urino, 
with special reference to the diagnostic signifi- 
cance of changes in its composition andappear- 
ance. 

urinometer (u-ri-nom'e-tcr), it. [< L. vrina, 
urine. + Gr. pirpav, measure.] An instrumont 
for ascertaining the specific gravity of urino. 
It is constructed upon the principlo of the com- 
mon hydrometer. 

urinonietric (iVri-np-mct'rik), a. [As urinomc- 
try + -ip.] Deteriniiiingtho specific gravity of 
anno by means of tho manometer; of or por- 
tniiniig to urinometry. 

urinometry (u-ri-nom'c-tri). ». [< L. vrina, 

urine, 4* Gr. -jtrrptn. < pirpnr, moasiu'C.] Tho 
determination of the specific gravity of urino; 
tho scientific uso of the urinomoter. 
urinoscopic < u' ri-n»-skop'ik), a. [< urinoscop-y 
+ -ip.] Pertaining to the inspection of urino 
in tile diagnosis and treatment of disoase. Also 
imtsropir. 

urinoscopy (u'ri-no-sko-pi), ». [< Gr. ovpov, 
urine, -t- -oso—m, < asn-aeiv, view.] Inspection 
or examination of urine in tho diagnosis and 
treatment of disease. Also urosrnpy. 
urinose (u'ri-nos),n. [< NL. '‘urinosus, urinous: 
see itnnmis.] Same ns urinous. Jlay, Works of 
Creation, ii. 

urinous (u'ri-nus), a. [< F. nrineux, < NL. 
"ttmio'-ns, < Ij. anna, urine: sec urine.] Per- 
taimng to urine, or partaking of its properties, 
urion (il'ri-on), ». [Mex.] Ouo of sundry bur- 
rowing qtmdrtipeils, ns the marmot-squirrel of 
Mexico. Spirmiipltihis mtxiranus. 

Ulite (u'rit), n. [< Gr. uvpd, tail, + -th 2 .] The 
sternite, or sternal selerite, of any abdominal 
or postahdominal sepnent of an insect; tho 
ventral section of any uromore; originally, tlic 
whole of tin) primary abdominal segment; a 
uromere. l'arn;< -Duthirrs. 
urjoon (er'.ion), n. An Indian plant, Tcrminalia 
Arjttua. .See Ttrmtnalia. 
urlar (er'liir), «. Seo pibroch. 
urle (<t1i. ii. In her., same as orlc. [Rare.] 
urman (er'man), «. In parts of Siberin, an cx- 
tensive tract of coniferous forest, especially a 
swampy forest: a Tatar word closely allied in 
meaning to tho word ccrlar-swamp ns used in 
pnrts of tho (United States) Upper Lake region. 

Iniponeti ablo forests andqulvcrtng innrslics— the dread- 
ful urmanx, which arc penetrated by man only for some 
20 to 00 miles around tho widely separated settlements. 

Kncyc. Brit., XXIII. 420. 

tint (ern), it. [< ME. vrnc, ( OF. (and F.) uruc 
= Sp. Pg. It. vrna, < L. vrna, a jar, vase, prop, 
n vessel of burnt clay or pottery, < urcrc, burn : 
seo uslinn.] 1. A land of vaso, usually rather 
large, having an oviform or rounded body with 
a foot; by extension (since tho ashes of tho 
dead wore formerly put into such vessels), any 
receptacle for the dead body or its remains. 

A vcsscll that men elepeth an vrnc, 

Of gold. Chaucer, Trollus, v. 811. 

Two urnx by Jove's high throne have ever stood, 

The source of evil one, and one of good. 

I'ope, Iliad, x.\iv. 0fi3. 

Storied urn and animated bust. Gray , Elegy. 

2. A place of burial; a grave, [Rnro.] 

The most noble corse that ever herald 
bid follow to his urn. Stink., Cor., v. 0. 148. 

3. A Roman measure for liquids, containing 
one half the amphora. — 4. A tea-urn. — 5. In 
hot., the hollow vess-el in which tho spores of 
mosses are produced; the sporngonium or spore- 
caso; tho tliecn. Sco cut under moss . — 6. In 
the hlcyetnida, specifically, a cttp-liko part, of 
tho infusorifonn ombryo of a rhombogenous 
dicycmid, consisting of a capsule, a lid, and 
contents. Seo Dicycmida, and cut under l)i- 
eyema . — Cinerary urn. Seo cinerary. 

urn (drn), v. t. [< urn, it.] To inclose in an 
urn, or as in an um; inurn. 

When horror universal shall descend, 

And heaven’s dark concave urn all human rnce. 

Young. 
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urnal (fcr'nal), a. [< L. urnalis, of or pertaining 
to an urn, ("vrna, an urn : see urn.] Of, pertain- 
ing to, or resembling an urn. 

TJmal interments and burnt relics lie not in fear of 
worms. Sir T. Browne, Urn-burial, iii. 

urn-flower (ern'flou , tr), it. See Urccolina. 

urnful (ern'ful), a. [< urn + -fid.] As much 
as an urn will hold ; enough to fill an urn. 

um-shaped (ern'shapt), a. Having the shape 
of an urn. 

UroaetUS (u-ro-a'o-tus), it. [NL. (Kaup, 1844, 
and Uractus, i845), < Gr. ovpti, tail, + an hr, an 
eagle.] A genus of Australian and Tasma- 
nian eagles, with ono species, U. malax, the so- 



enllcd bald vulture of Latham (1801) and the 
mountain-eagle of Collins (1804). This eagle is 
38 inches long, with the wing 24 inches. When adult it is 
of o general black color, varied on the nape with chest- 
nut and on the wings and tail with whitish. Tile bill is 
3 inclies long, of a horn-color blackening at tlic tip, tiie 
cere and lores are yellowish, the feet are light-yellow, 
and the hides are hazel. 

urobilin (u-ro-bil'in), n. [< Gr. ovpov, urine, 
+ L. lilis, bilo, + -in-.] A coloring matter 
found usually in small quantities in normal 
urino, but often presont in large amount in 
this fluid in cases of fover. It is derived from 
the bilc-pigroonts. 

urobilinuna (u-ro-bil-i-nu'ri-lt), ti. [< urobilin 
+ Gr. ovpov, urine.] A condition in which a 
largo percentage of urobilin, formed from the 
bile-pigments, is presont in the urine. _ 
urocardiac (u-ro-kiir'di-ak), a. [< Gr. ovpa, tail, 
+ go \pita, the heart: see cardiac.] Noting cer- 
tain calcifications of tho posterior or prepyloric 
part of the cardiac division of tho stomach of 
somo crustaceans, ns tho crawfish: correlated 
with uropyloric. See cut under Astucidrv. Hux- 
ley, Anat. Invert., p. 319 — Urocardiac process, a 
Btrong calcined process which extends backward and 
downward from tlic cardiac plate of the stomach of tlie 
crawfish, and which articulates with the prepyloric ossicle. 
— Urocardiac tooth, a strong bifid process which ex- 
tends downward from the lower end of the prepyloric os- 
slclo of tlic crawfish's stomach. 

Urocerata (u-ro-ser'a-tii), «. pi. [NL. (La- 
troillo), < Gr. ovpa, tail, -r Upa c, horn.] A di- 
vision of securiferous torebrant Hymcnoptera, 
contrasted with TcnthrcdinUUc, and correspond- 
ing to tho modem family Urvccridtc (or Siri- 
cidtc). Sco Y roeeridic. 

Uroceridffi (u-ro-scr'i-do), it. pi. [NL. (Leach, 
1817), < Uroccriis + -id®.] A family of phyto- 
phagous hymenoptorous insects; tho liorntails, 
angor-fiies, or Siricidtc, named from the genus 
Uroccriis . They are distinguished from tlie saw-flies 
{Tcnthrcdinidn), which they most nearly resemble, by the 
fact that tlie female abdomen is furnished attlio tlpwftli 
a borer, and not will! a pair of saws. The males inay be 
distinguished by the single epical fore-Uliial spur (tlie 
Tcnthredinidtr having two-spurred front tibia:). The 
family is not rich in genera and species, hut i*» of wide 
distribution, and contains many striking forms. Four 
genera and 12 species occur in Europe, and tho same 
number of genera ami 40 species in North America. The 
plgcmi-tremcx, Tremor columha, is an example. Also ITro- 
errata, i'roceratw, and Uroceridcs. The family is called 
Siricidir hi Europe, Urocerida i being held by American 
liymcnnptcrists. 

Urocerus (u-ros'e-rus), n. [NL. (Geoffroy, 
1704). < Gr. o ipA, tail, + si pa c, bom.] A genus 
of liorntails, typical of tho family Uroccridie, 
ami distinguished by tlie exserted ovipositor, 
short neck, find torn wings with two marginal 
and tlirr-<- mlunarginal cells. They ore some- 
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times called tailed wasps. Si rex (Linnrous, 17C7) 
is a synonym. 

lirochord (u'ro-kord), ». [< Gr. o»y>«, tnil, + 
u ebon!.] 1. TIio caudal chord of an 
ascidian or tunicate, likened to the notochord, 
chorda dorsalis, or dorsal chord of a vertebrate; 
the central axis of the appendage of certain 
adult tunicates, as an appendicularian, am! the 
corresponding structure of embryonic or larval 
tunicates in general. It Is considered to r» present 
the primordial .spinal column of a \i iti In ate, and to In- 
dicate the nihility of the Tunimta with the Vntcbrata. 
See Choi data, Crochordti, Vertehrata, and cut under Jju 
jvndicularia. Alsu uruevrd. 

2. Any member of the frochorda . Hell, Comp. 
Anat., p. .‘till. 

Urochorda (u-ro-kor'da), n.pl. [XL. : see uro- 
chnrd.} The tunicates or a-cidinus regarded 
ns a branch of ('hordata, correlated with JIuni- 
chorda , (\ phalochorda, and Cnnnata: same as 
Jsridia, 1 : so called from the possession, per- 
manentlv or transiently, of a u roc 1 mrd. Tin. 
frochorda haw bci n dhidid Into hanaha and So ecu to, 
the hitler iiu ludimr tilt true isi idhui",pn)p-<,utidd'dhi1iiK 
the former the .!/»/« ndmtlarnd.r. 'lhe t line dUNon* 
are nlvi imimd ]*- lYmnr/mn/u'a and Cad wiehoi data. 
See euN nil'll i At'iditt, Apjondicuhirm, Jlntu li t:r, Sdlj -i, 
and 7'ummtn 

urocliordaltu ro-kor'da 1).//. (< urorhord + -///.] 
Pro\ nled with a lirochord; urochordate; of or 
port aim ng to the uroelmrd or the I'rochorda. 
Compare noforhordal. iiarttchortlal. 
urochordate iii-ro-kor'dal >, a. (X urorhord + 
-oh 1 .] lla\ ing a lirochord, as an ascidian ; be- 
longing to the t tuchorda. 

Urochroa oi-tol/ro-Jji. ». (XL. (Gould. ]45t»). 

< Gr. to f n, tail, 4- color.] A genus of 

li u in in i ng-lmds, with one species, funo/ut ri 
of K'-uudor. having a straight bill much longer 
than the head, and w mgs leaeliingaluiost to the 
end of t lie nearh -quare tail, feathers 

ari point* d Iihalntvi humnur ! $ Itu lo ' I hi;, the 
Mil l] he h< «, Do win.* .J.tle t ill 1 1 lit npp* r pul' .ire 

gr.i" irri r n, i>r<>tir< <1 on ih< rump, tie threit and 1-n i«t 
are dark mi t ilia - 1 «1 *i • <uid tin II ml.* «liinUu* * n . th> 
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wln.'» an ptirpll'li tin* mi l, IP tdl hitlers nr.- dirk 
tro . n, Put Up nllu m nr> whit. « d.- d w Uh Idv U*li, Mid 
hen< • of ciopP U’>u* «-dontl >n in|i< n • tie itvn* k 

urochromc iu*i«* l.pmi n. ( ( iir. urine, 
+ '*ol..r I A Nelloe. pigment of the 

urine. 

uroclis > u'n »k- i, it. Same as nurorlo. 
Urociclllaiu ro-sih'la I. »I. (XL , Sharpe, 1^-] )# 
(. 1 »r. »n ,» i. tad. 4- • i \ ft., a t brush. ] A genus of 
wrens or wren-like bird**, with one sp.-cii s, r. 
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lonfjicaudata , of the Kliasia Hills and other hills 
of India. It Is 4} inches long, tho wing nml tall each 
about 2 Inches, and of dark -olive and rusty-brown colora- 
tion, varied in some parts with whitish sticaks. 

Urocissa(iVro-sis'ii), ». [N L. (Cabanis, 1850), 

< Gr. nrfuiy tail, + mWi, the magpie.] A genus 
of Asiatic Corrid.r, with very long and much- 
graduated tail, like a magpie’s, tho central 
feathers long-oxsertcd, the wings short, tho 
head crest less anil without wattles, and tho bill 
stout. l our species range from the Himalayan region 
Into Iturma, Siam, and Chinn : U. ocriyitalif, If. vut nuut*. 
trif, U. rrythnn h*ti\chn (the rcd-PIlled Jay and ‘black- 
1 leaded roller of Latlinin, with n coralline Peak), and If. 
flarirodri* (ycllow-hllled); a llfth. //. cn'rulra, inhabits 
rurmosn. They nre large handsome Jn>s. 20 to 21 inches 
long, of which the tall Is a foot or more, blue is tin* lead- 
ing color. See cut in preceding column. 

Urocyon (ft-ros'i-on), n. fNL. (S.l«\ Baird I 1857), 

< Gr. or/io, tail, 4- m'wi 1 , dog, = K. humid.} A ge- 
nus of canine quadrupeds, of which the com- 
mon gray fox of the United States, Cranjnn fir- 
{fiaiauus, is the type, closely related in most 
respects to Ctmis and I’tdju *i i M . nnmo |, derhed 
from a peculiarity of the hairs of the tall ; Put more lin- 
portant characters Mitidst in certain crnulnl hones, par- 
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thularb thr-fhap.-of tlo*aiu*P of tin P»w, r J iw P«.ne. The 

C-niM 1 1 1 < Imp t 111. 1 1 ' el f.'i of California, l\ lat.-rnli*. 
S« <• nl*'» i'll! nii'P'r C-trn f.-r 

urocyst (u rn-Mst ), a. [( NI*. nroi*i/\/f s, ^ (Jr. 

• •l-o, urine, 4- n blieider: ‘-••i* cv'f.] The 
permanently penmus part of tlie eavit v of tlie 
nlhiutoi*. of a mammal, for the ireeidion and 
•letention of urine; tin* urinar\ bladder; tlie 
e\ site Vftiele. 

urocyntic ( u-r.i.sis'lil:), a. [< vrncust + -ir.] 

* «»r pertaining to the urinary bladd* r ; cystic ; 
\> -leal. 

urocyst is tu-ro.-is'tm», n.; |*1. urttrytO S (-t.*/). 
fM« : *•* e nr«»ev*f. ] 1. Same as uronj-t , — 2. 

j '"p ] A genu- of ustilagineotis fungi, rontaiu- 
ing S. VI I.ll \er\ destructive species, ns 
}od:r, the smut of onion-, l \ jnorjilod ua'oh < on 
Hat tint i hir*^i , etc. S* e or io;j riot. 

Urodcla (fi-ro^l.i'lm, n. /</. [NU. (orig. V. pi. 

vr>‘d>l>', llutnenlt, neul pi. of "onolthr s ; s*.,. 
ttmd'h.j An onb-r of .Utijdnhut; the tailed 
um|dtibiaiis ; tlie iclit liyoniorjdiie nmphiliians. 
winch retain the tail tliroughout life, ns distin- 
guish. d from tlie Jnwo, or tailless bat rnohian-. 
’ll**' Pi'* nr.nV.id *kln, nti 1 nuj or mi; ip<t r« t.iln gill* n* 
w 1 11 n - 1 ml, P« lug thio . | tic r j • r. tinlhr’.ru hi it. or i ndtn P 
Pr up hide, lh- r nl iinntclt r ». Hr. n«, . ft* re u t*. triton-, 

« tr , nr. no- 1. P I'.juli »P nt nntm * nr.- (*.!«■ ! r*.t, Irt.tt.* - 
*»’ r I f '» > torc'-Ure/d. ui s, lU( , under nj. 7 
f-’ti Pr, Men , rnr , ,«i 1 tut'*, t'otsut, / •! ir*»«tn*fer, ,V rfj. 
»'i o.drc, nod .**;*• 

urodclan lu-r.'.-de'lan), tt. and n. [< ttrod.l, + 
ati. J Same ns mod' h . 

lirodelc (u'n.-d*'d). a. and r. (< NL. 'i/mMin, 

< Gr •>>,>•.. t a il, + »h /o ,, manifest. ] I, //. Tailed, 
i» s an umpliibiun ; not anurous, as n batraehian ; 
retaining the tail throughout life, a- a snlnmnii* 
det. new t, or eft ; belonging to tin* t rod' la. 

II. »». Any member ol the frod'ht. 
urodcliantu ro-de'lt-nn), ,t. [(.mod' l, + -rmo] 

Same n- urmh !• . 

urodclous (fi •riode'ltis), tt, [< nri»f//h + -onv.) 
Same a- urodi It . 

urodialysis (u / io-di-aUi-‘*is), «. a partial Mip- 
pressjnn < ,f urine. 

uroerytkrin (u-ro-er'i-thrinl, a. [< (Jr. tn fyiv, 
urine, 4- U. tn/thri a.] A red coloring matter, 
‘-eldom if ever found in normal urine, but pres- 
ent in this fluid in fever-, especially rheumatic 
fever. 

Urogalba (u-r«}-gaUbii), ». fXIi. (Bomqmrte, 
1S5|), < fir. oifnt, tail, 4- XL. (itdl>{id)a.} The 
paradise* or swallow-tailed jucnmnr-, a genus of 
bird- of the family (lallndid.r. The) hn\r the diar- 
mt« rs of ffalhula prop'-r, hut the middle tnll-fcnthcr*. arc 
limK-i is rtol. 17. jwrrni/i*' a i« the IkM-Khow n upei |cs. 

It In 111 Inclu.8 hmg, pnrplWIi-hhu k hrnnred en the wings 
and tail, with while throat and brown cap. It inlmhiln 
tropical America. See cut In next column. 
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Urogallus (u-ro-gal ' 11 s), it. [XL. (Rcopoli, 
1 77 / ), < tints, bull, 4- tjallus, n cock.] A genus 
of grouse: a synonym of Trtrao , and now tho 
specific name of the capercaillie, Tctrao tiro - 
fjallus. See cut under rapt rraillic. 
urogastcr (u-ro-gns'ter), v, [< Gr. ovpnv, urine, 
4* }aari t p f stomach.] The urinary intestine, or 
urinary passages collectively, which are devel- 
oped from the original cavity of the allantois in 
connection with the primitive intestinal tract. 
It i« tint part of the allantoic entity which continues 
pi rt Ions, w ilh the pn^nges comm ted with it (if tin re nre 
nn\ ) -til ■-« qucntly dnclopid. t’ornpare jrj'Uyaitttr. 

urogastric fu-ro-gas'trik). [< urmjastcr + 

-u\J 1. Of or pertaining to the nrognster. — 
2. Of or pertaining to the posterior pair of 
divi-inns of the gastric lobe of tlie dorsal sur- 
face of the carapace of a crab. Ifitxln/. 
urogenital (fi-rd-jen'i-tal), a. and ti. [< (lr. oi- 
l*n, urine, 4* L. fit nitahs, genital.] I. a. Of or 
pertaining to the urinary and genital organs; 
nrinogcnital. Al-o urittntjt nital, tiriiwiff infan/, 
iitmto-iiriiiani... Urogenital canal, the imthnu— 
Urogenital olnua. S nnu*. 

n. a. a urogenital organ. 
urogCIlOUS (u-roj 'e-nitA, U. [X Gr. ot />or, urine, 
4* L. -*/t inis, producing: see -at a.) Secreting 
or producing urine; uropnietic; uriniparous, 
uroglaucin (u-r»»-gla / sin), n . Gr. oi/> Ol, urine, 

4- ) ’/e.\ *«.f, bliii-li-green.] A blue coloring mat- 
ti r oeca-ionall} found in alkaline urine in cn-es 
of intlaiiuimtion of the Madder, 
urobyal < u-ro-ld’al ), rr. and ;i, [X Gr. m pit, tail, 
4- L. / !/(nitl) + -u/.j I. a. Of or pertaining to 
the urohval. 

II. v, In ornifh., the tail-piece of tlie com* 
po-ite hyoid bone; the median azygous back- 
ward-projecting clement of that bone, borne 
upon the ba-ihyal; the basibraindiial element, 
i*r base of the tir-t branehial arch. 

Urolcstcs t (u-id-les'tf-/), [XL. (Cabanis, 
1^.»U), < Gr. tupo, tail. 4- e/;//;, a robber: see 
I.t sft J A moiiotypic genus of African shrikes, 
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era Africa Is (flossy black and white, and 10 Inches lone of 
which the tail is 13 inches ; the wing is only 51. The re- 
semblance of this shrike to n magpie is striking 

urolithiasis (u'ro-li-thi'n-sis), H. Same as 
Utkiasis (a). 

urological (u-ro-loj'i-knl), a. [< urolog-y + • -te- 
al.] Of or pertaining to urology, 
urologist (u-rol'o-jist), n. [< urolog-y + -ist.] 
One who is versed in urology. Lancet, No. 3433 
p. 121G, 


urology (ii-rol'6-ji), n. [< Gr. ovpov, urine. + H?P S ^ mn ? us (u-rop-sam'us), n. Urinarygravel. 
Joj/o, < Xcyav, speak: seo -ology.] Same ns (u-r°p sil), 11 . [< Vropsilns .] Ashrow- 
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excreting urine ; urinific ; uriniparous ; uroge- 
nous ■' noting urinary or uriniparous organs 
or their function : as, the uropoictic system ; the 
uronoicfic viscera. The epithet is applicable not only 
to the kidneys, but to associated structures, us the reni* 
portal venous system, and also to the representative uri- 
nary organs, often very different, of those animals which 
nave no true kidneys, as the Wolffian bodies of the lower 
invertebrates, and the water- vascular system of various 
invertebrates. 

uropsamnrus (u-rop-sam'us), ». Urinarygravel. 



a gainas, having tho tail ringed with spinoso 
scales. Soveral species inhabit Europe, Asia, 
and Africa. Also Mastigurus. 
uromelanin (u-ro-mel'n-nin), ». [< Gr. 


in each upper half-jaw, and 1 incisor, 1 ermine, 3 pre* 
inolais, and 3 molars in each loner half-jaw. Tlie type, 
r •Onei/I . of Tibet, combines the external form of a 
sluor with cranial characters of a mole. 



to]., a monster having tho lower limbs united 
and terminating in a single foot; svmpus. 
uromere (u'ro-mer), «. [< Gr. vrpn. tail, + 

itcpoc, part.] A caudal or posterior seLTni iit of 


pare that under Phrynida. 
uropygial (6-rii-pij'i-al), a. [< vropyginm + 
1 In nniitli., of or pertaining to the uropy- 
giinn or rump: as, unipi/gial fonthers Dropy- 



nus of urcdincous fungi, having tho teleuto- 
sporcs separate, unicellular, pedunculate, ami 
produced in flat sori. About 130 Species have 
been described. 

TTropeltidffl (u-rti-pel'ti-de). ii. pi. [NL.. < Cm 
peltii + -frf.T.] A family of cylinder-snakes or 
tortricoid ophidians, typified liy the genus I ro- 
pcltis, having no rudiments of hind limbs, and 
the tail of variablo character according to the 
genus; the roughtnils. The family is also 
UhinophUUv. There are 7 genera'. 

Uropeltis (u-ro-pel'tis), u. (XL. (Cuvier) 


upper t . . 

face of tliis part', or terminal soetion of tho no- 
tU'Uin, with limits not defined. See cuts under 
hint l and thcadoehnn. 

uropyloric (ii ro-pi-lor'ik), a. [< Gr. onjid, tail, 
+ XI j. pylorus see pylonc.] Of or pertaining 
to the posterior part of the pyloric division of 
the stomach of certain crustaceans, as tlie craw- 
fish : as. a iimpi/lone ossicle: correlated with 
ttramrdiar. Hitch g. 
lied urorrhagia fu-ro-ra'ji-ii), «. Excessivo mictu- 
rition : diabetes. 

Involun- 


-■ • tvier). < urorrhea, urorrhffla (u-ro-ro'it), «. 

Or. or pa, tail, + ne/.ri), a shield.] A genus of tarv passage ol urine: enuresis, 
serpents, gmug nnino to tlie family Croprl- urosacral (u-ru-Mi'kral), a. and «. (< Gr. ohpa, 
‘'"te. _ tail, + NL. .sttcntm sec sacral .] I. a. Situ- 

urophaein (u-ro-fa e-m), n. A pigment-body at eil between the sacrum and tho coccvx; of or 
coutnmed in tho urine, to tho presence of which — * - •- -- 

♦ lies /i1,nrnnfni.5eH,. cA f Al 1 I ... 


pertainingboth to the sacrum and to tb’e coccyx: 
as, the unman at region. Tbo term is specifically up- 
plictl to the oilmen »iih equivocal \crtcbncof the snerarium 
«*f .i l»lnl, nlm li nr< situated between the social \crtcbnc 
pi opei and tin flee « ainlitl or coccygeal vertebra?, and are 
unk) I ommI with one another, with tho Inst true sacral ver- 
tefna. am! to a greater or less extent with the ilia or 
f'chin, or both. 

II. n. In nrintli., any vertobra of the uro- 
sncrnl region ; any vertebra between tho lust 
true sacral and the first free caudal. See cuts 
under sanarium and sacrum. 
urosacrum (u-ro-sa'krum), it.; pi. t irosacra 
(-krii). (NL., < Gr. ohpa, tail, + NL. sacrum, 
q. v.J Tlmt posterior part of a bird’s compound 
sacrariura which is formed of urosacral or false 
coccygeal bones aukyiosed together anil with 
tlie sacrum proper, fcicc cuts under sacrarium 
and sacrum. 


the characteristic odor of tins fluid has been 
attributed. 

urophthisis (u-ro-tlii'sis), n. Diabetes nielli- 
tus. [Rare.] 

uroplania (u-ro-plii'ni-jl), n. [XL., < Gr. »!pov, 
urine, + n'/aviv, tvandcr: see planet.] Tlie oc- 
currence or presence of urine nnywhere in the 
body where it does not belong. Compare ure- 
mia, uridrosis, 

uroplatoid (u-ro-pla'toid), a. [<NL. Vroplatn 
+ -aid.] _ Of or pertaining to tbo 1'rophihnikii. 

Uroplatoidea (u'ro-plfi-toi'dp-ii), n.pl. [NL., 

< I rupiahs (tho type’ genus)' + -mdca.] A 
siiperrninily of eriglossate lucertilinns. repre- 
sented by a family Cruplattd.x alone, having 
biconcave vertebra?, clavicles not dilated proxi- 
raally, and no postorbital or postfrontal sejua- 
ino-al arches. T. dill, Smithsonian Report, Urosalpinx (fi-ro-sal'pingks), ». 
1835. Ktimpson, 1805), < Gr. nhpd, 

ttropod (u'ro-pod), «. [< Gr. ohpu, tail, + ante tail, + au>-r,(, a trumpet.] 
(nod-) = E .Joot.] Any abdominal limb of an A genus of gastropods, of 
arthropod ; an appendago of the nrosome. A. 

■S'. Packard. 

Uropoda (u-rop'o-dii), n. [NL. (Latreille, 

1800): xoeuropod.) A genus of parasitic miles, 
of tlie family Oamasidtc, having un oxeromoiital 
cord of varying length which attaches each in- 
dividual to its host. They are parasitic upon variuus . . 

beetles U. amnicann Is commonly found Clicterluu upon uroscopic (ii-ro-skop ik), a. 
the Ooloiado potato-beetlc, Poryphora decanlinatta. (< urascop-y + -ic.] Same ns 
uropodal < u-rop'q-dal), a. (< uropod + -«/.] uriuoscnpic. 

Of the character of a uropod; pertaining to uroscopist (u'ro-sko-pist), ??. 
uropods: ns, uropodal appondngos. _ __ One who makes a specialty 

uropoesis, uropoiesis (u-ro-po-o'sis, -poi-e'sis), of urinary examinntions; one 
n. 1. Tho fonnation of urine; tho oxeretion 
of urine or of its constituents from tho blood, 
and its elimination from the body: noting tho 
function of tho uropoiotic organs and its result. 

— 2. Tho act of voiding urino; micturition; 
urination. 

uropoietic (u'ro-poi-ot'ik), a. [<Gr.oi’/)oi>,nrino, 

+ aoiyTiKrjr, doing, < irmeiv, make, do. Cf. chylo- urosis (u-vo'sis), n. 
poictir.] In anal, and physiol., secreting or organs.' 


[NL. (W. 


tiie family Miirindtc, having 
a fusiform shell with radi- 
ating undulations or folds. 
U. riurrrn. Known as the tin'll or 
Iprrcr, b very «.)i slrm tive to oyR- 
ters, wIiopc plu*H It ju-rfomtcH, muk- 
inp a p i it :il 1 roiimi bole by muuns 
of Us toi.Kue. . t .'0 tfrilti, 5. 


• , • Drill or tsjrer (Urosil 

Who practises uroinancy. pm* crnrrr.n, en- 

Actuaries, tlie Uroscopist of the lan»c<l one half 
Byzantine court, described In the minutest detail the 
visible changes of urine In health and In disease. 

Buck’s Handbook of Med. Sciences, VII. 403. 

uroscopy (u'ro-sko-pi), II. [< Gr. ovpov, urine, 
+ -amnia, < asoneiv, view.] Samo as nrinoscopy. 
-x'"!-' A disease of tho urinary 



urotoxic 

urosomatic (u"ro-so-mat'ik), a. [< nrosome 
(- somat -) + -ie.] ‘ Of or pertaining to the uro- 
some; consisting of urosomites, as the seg- 
ments of a lobster’s tail, 
urosome (ii'ro-som), ». [< Gr. ohpa, tail, + 
aupa, body.]’ In biol.i (a) The last morpho- 
logical segment of the tail; the terminal soma- 
tome of a vertebrate. See gephyrocercal. (6) 
Tho post-thoracle region of the body of ar- 
thropods ; the abdomen or postabdomen as dis- 
tinguished from tho cephalothorax, and as com- 
posed of a series of urosomites or ui'omerts. 
urosomite (u-ro-so'mit), n. [< Gr. ohpa, tail, + 
E. somite.] One of the somites, segments, or 
rings of the urosome ; a uromere. 
urosomitic (u''ro-so-mit , ik), «. [< urosomile + 
-ic.] Of or pertaining to a urosomite; uro- 
merie. 

Urospermum (u-ro-sper'mum), «. [NL. (Sco- 
poli, 1777), so called from the appendaged 
achenes ; < Gr. ohpa, tail, + anlppa, seed.] A 
genus of composite plants, of the tribe Cichoria- 
ccic and subtribe Scorzonercm. it is distinguished 
from the related genua Scorzonera by nn involucre of a 
aingle row of bracts and by achenes with a dilated and 
hollow beak. Tlie two species are natives of the Mediter- 
ranean region ; one, U. 1 'icr index, also occurs, perhaps in- 
troduced, in South Africa. They are annuals or biennials, 
hairy or bristly, witli radical or alternate deeply cut 
leaves, and yellow flowers sometimes with a spiny in* 
volucro. Tiie flower-heads become greatly enlarged in 
fruit, terminating long swollen hollow brandies; the 
achenes are long and often incurved, with a long hollow 
appendage or stalk below in addition to the elongated 
beak, which hears a soft plumose pappus. See sheep's- 
beard. 

urostealith (fi-ro-ste'a-lith), «. [< Gr. ovpov, 

tu-ine, + ortap, fat, tallow, + >i0og, stone.] A 
fatty matter occasionally found in nrinary con- 
cretions, hut very rarely composing the entire 
calculus. It ts saponifiable in caustic potash, and solu* 
bio in alcohol and ether. It burns with n yellow flame, 
evolving nn odor of shellac and benzoin, and when un- 
raixed with other matters leaves no residue, 
urostegal (u'ro-ste-gnl), a. and n. [< nrostegc 
+ -«!.] I. a. Of or pertaining to the urosteges ; 
being ono of tho urosteges. 

II. ii. A urostege or urostegito. 
urostege (u'ro-stoj), n. [< Hr. ohpa, tail, + 
ariyr), a roof.] In herpet., one of tho large 
special scales or scutes, generally alternating 
or two-rowed, which cover the under side of 
tho tail of a snake, as tlie gastrosteges cover 
tiie abdomen. Tho number and disposition of 
tiio urosteges furnish zoological characters in 
many eases. Compare gastrostcgc. 
urostegite (u'ro-ste-jit), n. [< urostege + -ite 2 .] 
One ot tho urosteges. or urostegal scales, 
urosteon (u-ros'te-on), «. [NL., < Gr. ohpa, tail, 
+ itoreov, bone.] A median posterior ossifica- 
tion of the sternum of somo birds, as Dicholo- 
phus crislatus, nrising from an independent os- 
sific center. IT. E. Parker. 
urosternito (u-ro-sttr'nit), n. [< Gr. ovpa, tail, 
+ E. steruitc.] 'The sternite, or ventral median 
scleritc, of any somite of the urosomo of an 
arthropod. Compare nritc. A. S. Packard. 
Urostbene (u'ros-then), n. [< Gr. ohpa, tail, + 
aOtvo j-, strength.] In cool., an animal whose 
greatest strength is in the tail ; an animal whose 
organization is comparatively largo and strong 
in tho caudal rogiou of the body, as a cetacean 
or a sironian. 

urosthenic iu-ros-thon'ik), a. [< urostlicne + 
-ic.] Strong in tho tail, or caudal region of tho 
body: said of an animal whoso organization pre- 
ponderates in size and strength in tho hinder 
part of the body: opposed to prosthenie. 
Urosticte (u-ro-stik'te), n. [NL. (Gould, 1853).] 
A genus of humming-birds, witli 2 Ecuadorian 
species, li. henjamini and E. rufierissa, of small 
size, 3J inches long, tho bill $ to $ of an inch, 
tho tail omarginato, and tlie gorget luminous 
greon with or without a violet spot, tho general 
plumage greon. They are known as white-lips. 
urostylar (u-ro-sti'liir), a. [< urostylc + -nr*.] 
Of tho nature of or pertaining to a urostyle: as, 
a urostylar bono or process. 

Urostyle (u'ro-stil), II. [< Gr. ohpa, tail, + arh- 
Aof, column : soo style 2 .] A prolongation back- 
ward of tho spinal column, especially of the last 
vertebra, in certain fishes and amphibians: in 
some Amphibat forming tlie greater part of tho 
so-called sacrum, or a long bone in the axis of 
tho spinal column behind tho sacrum proper, 
and approximately cocxtonsivo with tlie length 
of the ilia. 

urotoxic (u-rij-tok'sik), «. [< Gr. ovpov, urine, 
+ ruf/irai’, poison.] Ol or pertaining to poison- 
ous substances eliminated in the urine. 



Urotrichus 

Urotrichus (il-rot'ri-kus), v. [NL. (Temminck, 
1838), < Gr. ovpdf tail, + Opi£ ( TptXr)* hair.] A 
genus of fossoriul shrew-moles, of the subfam- 
ily MifOffaliit/e and family To l pi (hr. They have 2 
incisors, 1 etuiiue, 4 premolars, and 3 molars in each up- 
per half-jaw, and 1 incisor, 1 canine, 3 promoters, ami 3 
molars in each lower lmlf-jaw. Urotrichus taljmdes Isa 
small Japanese species. This genus formerly contained 
the United States species U. ffibbsi, now placed in AVw- 
rotrichus. T 

uroxanthin (u-rok-ann'tliin), n. [< Gr. nvpov, 
urine, + SarOis, yellow, + -in-.] Urino iiulicnn: 
a derivative of liidol, present ill ininiite quan- 
tities in normal urino. 

uroxin (u-rok'sin), «. [< Gr. oi'pnr, urine, + 

ofi'Y, sharp, + -in 2 .] Same as alloxan tin. 

XTroxiphus (u-rok'si-fus), 1 1 . [NIj., < Gr. oiyx5, 
tail, + iiQuf, sword.] A genus of lieinipteroiis 
insects; the swordtails. The walnut swonl- 
tail. V. rari/tr, is an example. 

urrhodin (ii'rp-din), n. [< Gr. oiywr, urine, + 
/iiiilirof, made of or from roses, < /mil nr, the rose.] 
A red coloring matter occasionally found in 
alkaline urine in cases of iullainiiiation of the 
bladder. 

urry (ur'i), ». [I’roh. < Gael, i umir/i, eipiiv. to 
uirlaeli, soil, dust, < iiir, inolil, earth : seo inv<t.] 
A sort of 1 il no or lilne); clay lying near a bed 
of coal. [Local.] 

In the eonl-inincs they dip n Mm* or hlnck clay, that lies 
near the coa!, commonly called trrrt/, which In an unripe 
coal, and is \eiy proper for hot lands, especially pasturc- 
giound. Morhmcr, Husbandry. 

Ursa ». (NL., < L. tn\sn } n f»1tp-t»wir, 

fom, of ifi'Aifx, hoar: soo rrm*.) A nmm* of t wo 
const ollat ions, rrwi Major amt Ursa Minor , the 
Groat stud tin* I jit 111* Lear. Urea Major, the most 
prominent constellation of the iiottlnrii heavens, npic* 
bciitmp n hear with nil enormous tall llicrc Is n Hint 
11 pure for the same constellation u wagon. (Sen twin ) 
Hutli figures are mentioned l»\ llonur. The name of the 
hear is trniodntid from home original Ar> an language, 
since the constellation fiiMusktit Is calltd riXWirt— a wold 
wlihh means In dlllennt genders a ‘hear* and a ‘Mat.’ 
As the (•even star* of the (trial Hi nr are in man} lanpiinpcs 



/ • 


The C diiMt II iti >tis 1 ivi M ») I’r t Minor, .in I Din n 

called tlic S< ptentrimip. It I* probable the flpure of the 
hear, width b> Its tail would ►com to have onplimt(d 
among tonic people not fandlinr with laar*, inav Imtc 
l»ceii the result ot a confusion of found Draco apfienrn 
to hate lind former]} n longer tall, twisting down in front 
of Ur*a Major. Ursa Minor, a const* Nation near the 
north pole, the figure of which Imitates that of l’r-a Major, 
which its < on figuration n^emhUs. It nl«o has a rival 
figure of a wagon, nml Is sometime* called the r^nomre, 
which seems to mcnn’dog’R tall.* At the time of tin* forum- 
tion of these constellations the pole must have lx en near 
aUrncouls; and duilng the greater part of history falters 
have steered iij t*r»a Minor as u whole. flee cut above, 
ursal (or'snl), u. [< L. ursus, boar, + -ah] An 
ursine seal, or sea-boar. [Rare.] 
ursef, a. An obsolete variant of worse. 

Ud? blood, and linng him for iirxc than a rogue that 
will slash and cut for an ornaii. If she lie a wliore. 

Tidier and Webiter, Noitlivvnrd JIo, li. 1. 
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ursid (or'sid), n. A bear as a member of the 

Vrsichc . 

Ursidse (Or'si-do), n.pL [NL., < Ursus + -idle.] 
A family of plantigrade carnivorous mammals, 
tlio hears, outwardly characterized by. largo 
size, heavy, stout, and clumsy form, a pig-Hko 
snout, rudimentary tail, and shaggy hair. Tho 
family belongs to the order Ferre , suhoidcr Fisnjicdia, 
ami is the type of the nrctoid series of tho latter, (Seo Arc- 
toulea.) Tlie bears m e less exclusively carnivorous tlinn 
most other representatives of the order, being fi ugivorous 
ns well, and almost omnivorous; the dentition is corre- 
spondingly inodillcd, the grinders being more or 1 c*b tu- 
bercular, not sectorial. There nro two true molars on 
each side of tho upper jaw, and tluec on each side of the 
loner Jaw, nil tubercular, ns Is the last upper premolar; 
tliou* are also special ci nnlnl characters. The family was 
formerly of greater c\t( nt, including the racoon, badger, 
glutton, and other plantigrade Carnirora ; it is now lim- 
ited to the genus f/r>tor and its immediate relatives, or the 
bears proper, inhabiting chieily the northern hemisphere. 
There are about llgenoia,of which Melttrxux or Prochilus 
Is the most distinct from ITrxus proper. Sec Ursus and 
bear- (with cuts), and cuts under a strait, brttany, Vlnnti- 
pradn, xeaphatvnar, and sjx'ctachd. 

Ursiform (f-r'ni-fdrm), ii. [< L. ursus, benr, + 
forma, form.] Having tin- form or aspect of 
"a benr; related to the bears in structure; arc- 
toid. 

TJrsinffi (er-si'ne). ». pi. [NL., < limits + -hue.'] 
1. la niaininnl.,lUo bears proper; tlie Ursithrm 
a strict sense. — 2. In rntmn., tlie bears: noting 
all liairy or woolly lepidopterons lurvie. Kec 
In nr-, fi, and ursine, a., 2. Ihtnin isler. 
ursine (er'sin), a. and n. f= OK. it min = It. 
arshin, < L. nrsinns, of, pertaining to, or resem- 
bling a bear, < ursus = Gr. iWree, a bear (see 
ii retie).] I. ii. 1. Of or pertaining to a bear or 
bears; as, an ursine gennst related to tlie bear; 
nretoiil: as, the nrninr series of t'tirnirnrii ; re- 
sembling a benr or wind relates to a bear: ns, 
an ursine walk. — 2, In nitmii., thiekly clothed 
with long, bristle-like, erect hairs: applied es. 
pecinlly to certain lepidojiterous lnrvn*.— Ur- 
Btne dnEjairo, howler, sloth. S< e tin- imnn>.— Urslno 
otarj', urslno Beal, tin' northern b si.henr, mi earnl seal 
of Hi*- North I’nclllr, Culturtiimf ursinu*. Sen eat uniter 
/nr-r-'if. 

II. a. A bear; any member of the family I r- 
sitltr. 

urson (er'spn), ». [< !•’. oursnn, a bear’s rub. < 
ours, bear, < 1*. ursus, a bear : see nrM/O'.] The 
Canada poreupine.ortri'e-pon'iipine of eastern 
North Aineriea, soiaetiines called brur-porcu- 
jnnr, as by Harlan. The inline was given or 
applied by IlufTon. See r.rrtbi: on and cnir- 
i/nitir, nnd'socond eat under imrenpint. 

Ursula (iVhfi-lii), II. [< NL. Ursula, specific 
name, < I*, 'timulit, dim. of arm, a slie-beur: 
see I'mulinc.] A North American hutterlly, 
llii'.iliirrhiii or l.iimnilis minimus (formerly /*. 
Ursula). It I * pnrjile-hlnek witli sllcht Mae mot red 



hhitclo *, mol to nee Is call* d rof-rjndnl yurnlf. Its larva 
feed* on many idanl*. as a tliou, oak, Idackherr}, eherrv, 
mo! siseles of Varriiiium. 

Ursulinc (or'sfi-lin), «. and «. [< NL. I’rsuUuus, 
< LL. I’rsula (soe def.), a woman’s name, < L. 
* ursnia, dim. of ursn, a she-benr: see Vrsa.] I, 
n. Of or pertaining to I lie Unman Catholic or- 
der or company of Ursiilines. 

II. n. One of an order or company of Itoninii 
Catholic women founded by St. Angela Meriei 
at Urescia in l.TIT, fertile nnrsingof the sick and 
the teaching of young girls. Tlie llruillnc* took tlieir 
name from 8t. Ursula, w protection the} invoked. At 
lit -t t hey m Ither to<*k i egular vows nor adopted com entunt 
rule*, but In 1C12 they were divided Into the cnnt/rcpntcd 
{’rtidinrs. who 6tili adhere to the original organimtion, 
mid t lie rrlipioit* ITrituline *, w lio take solemn vow x. observe 
Inclo^ttre, nml follow the i nle of St. Augustine. 'Ilio order 
wan introduced into Canada in KwJO, and into the present 
territory of tho United Statin in 1727. 

Ursus (er' huh), n. [NL., < L. ursus = Gr. upuroc 
= Ir. art = »Skt. riksha , a lioarj A fxemts of 
plant ip-ndo carnivorous matninals, tho hoars, 
of tho family Ursiritc. It was formerly coextensive 
w It b tlie fnmtly, nml was even applied to some nnlmnls not 


urtical 

now included in Ursid.r. It is now restricted to such 
species as the brown hear of Europe, U. arctos, and the 
gr izzly and block hears of North America, U. horribilis ami 



American black Bear KUrsus amertcanui). 


IT. auxi'ricanus ; for tlie polnr hear, spectacled hear, Riin- 
bear, mid houcy-hcar (or sloth-hcnr) have been detached 
under tlie names of Thalasmrctas , Trcmarctos, llelarcto «■, 
nml Melursux (or Prochilui ) respectively. Sec bear'-i (with 
cnt^X and cuts under *capholunar mid Plant if/rada, 

Urtica (or'ti-kji), w . [NL. (Malpighi, 1075; 
BrmtfolH, 1530), < L. urtica , a nettle, so called 
from tho stinging hairs, < i/mr, burn: see wf- 
tion.’) A genus of apetalous plants, the nettles, 
typo of tho order Vrticaccic and tribe Ur tic nr. 
It h characterized by opposite leaves furnished with sling- 
lug hairs nml free or united stipules ; by the fruit, n straight 
ntliene; nml by its unlsexunl flowers, the pistillate with 
four unequal segments. There arc about ttOapccics, widely 
scattered over most temperate and subtemperate regions. 
They are ntmuals or perennials, In n few species woody at 
tlu- base. The> bear pctiolcd toothul or lobed leaves, usu- 
nllv w Ith fiotn five to seven nerves. Tlie small and incon- 
spicuous greenish twin flow ers hre borne in small clusters 
or panicles. Tor the species In genet al, see nettle*; for U. 
/eroT t see onija-onpa. Nearly 4(H) former species are now' 
clnxsed clsew here, especially under l.ajxrrlca, Ur era, P ilea , 
ami Jhrhmrria. England has 3 sjiccies, 2 of which, U. 
itioirn and U . urrii*, occur ocensioimlly In the United 
States ; C othem are natives of tlio United Statea.C In the 
west nml southwest, nnd 1, U. {traeilift, n tall wand-Hkc 
mttlu «»f fence-rows nnd spring} jdnccs ranging eastward 
nnd noithwnrd from (Ndorado to the Atlantic. 

Urticaccze (*' r-t i-ka'se-G). ». pi. [NL. (Dumor- 
tivr, 18-3), < fj'tirn ’ ’ f ~ncr;c,~\ An order of 
nnetalouH plants, of tho series f'lii^rsuaUs, un- 
like all tho other ordois of the series, except 
tlie Unphorbincnc, in the frequently herba- 
ceous habit and in tlie pro'-onec of a distinct 
free perianth. It bears oniose stamlimtc flowers, 
the perianth free from the nccoinpaming lunct, with one 
stamen opposite tach lohc.or larely fewer. The one- 
celled nv.it> emit 'tins a single ovule, the stvle nt first ter- 
minal, but u«unll> soon left nt one side by tlio oblique 
gmwth of the imlehUcent fruit, vlileh in commonly a 
small nr In nc or dmpc, t»r by c*iii«r*Iidntimi n s}ncarp. 
The onUr inclmles nlmut 1 ,r»o*> sireciis, belonging to 110 
genera, widely dlipirsul tlirouglt waim nnd temperate 
tigloti", nnd tln’T-orl in fl tribes, of which the tvpis are 
/Twin*, Cel l is, Cannabis, Mont*, Artoeimnn, Conoerpha- 
ft is, f’rti-a, and Tltelmjvnum. A great diversity in habit, 
fruit, and mllkv Juice occasioned a former dlMnemlicr- 
meat of the order into the separate orders Ulmaeeir, CeU 
tide -r, More:r t Artoearj-e.T, Urtiencs/r, and Cannabinerr, 
nspectlvily tho ilm, Imckhirry, mulhcrr}*, hreadfruit, 
mttle, nnd hemp families, each coinciding nearly with 
tin- similar tribe now recognized. Among tlie«e tribes the 
Crtiee/r and about (1 other genera are principally herba- 
ceous; the others are treej* or shrubs, sometimes, ns in 
rjm elcs of Pints nnd U l nuts, leaching a great size. Tlieir 
leaves are usually alternate. In outline entire, toothed, 
lobed, or palmately parted, nml with deciduous stipules 
which often Inclose the terminal hud. The i nil ore? ee lice 
is prininrilv centripetal, but ultimately centrifugal, of- 
ten In few -flowered dusters s«met lines forming n dense 
spike, raceme, or panicle, or with all the flowers closely 
ina«sed on a fleshy receptacle. The order } iclds n num- 
ber of edible fruits — as the fig, breadfruit, Jnckfmit, mul- 
berry, nnd linckberry— In which the idlblc part may bo 
either tlu* ripened ovary, as the hnckheny, or n fleshy 
calyx, ns the mulberry, or the fleshy receptacle, as the 
II g,’ forming n syominm, or the tlHckencd seed, ns in spe- 
cies of •Irf/wtiyiu*. Tlie order also includes several im- 
portant d}owood«, ns fustic; several ornamental ns well 
ns timber trees planted for shade nr for hedges, as the elm, 
mulberry, nnd Osage orange; nnd many valuable fibers, os 
hemp ami ramie. Species of some genera produce a nar- 
cotle resin, ns hops and also hemp. (Sec ha flash.) Several 
of the most notable trees belong here, ns the banian, the 
bo-tree or sacred fig, the sycamore-fig, nnd the famed upas- 
tree of Jnv a. (See Ficus nml A ntiari *.) In the tribes Mo. 
rear and Artocarjw, and especially in the genus Ficus, 
nn acrid emetic or poisonous milky juice abounds, either 
white or yellowish, in many furnishing indin-ruhber, in 
others becoming resinous, nnd yielding a gum. In a few, 
tho covv-trees, It Is Innocuous, nnd Is used ns n beverage. 
See also Kroustonetia, Sttcbfus, Zclkova, 

Planer a, and Jlumulus. 

urticaceous (fT-ti-kfi'sliius), o. In hot., of or 
pertnininc to tlio Vrlieacc.T. 
urtical (or'ti-kftl), a. [< Crliea + -al.] 1. In 
but., of or lielonpiiif: to tlio nettles; typified 
by flic genus Urtica : as, tlio urtical alliunco. 



urtical 

tJdtuUry . — 2. Stinging; capable of urticating; 
serving for urtieation, as Uie trichocvsts of in- 
fuForimiB. See triehocyst. 

urticaria (frr-ti-lnVri-R), n. [= E. urticairr, < 
XL. urticaria, nettle-rash, < L. urlica, a nettle: 
foo Urlica.'] Nettle-rash ; urodo ; hives. Tlxe <!i»- 
ca<e li an eruption of wheals, occurring as an Idiosyncrasy 
In s**nie persons after eating shcli-flsh, certain fruit*, nr 
other food, and almost always dependent upon sonic gas- 
tric derangement. Ihc Whe.ali Ale Indurated elevations of 
the skin, of varying sire, whitish on the top (the swilling 
having forced the Mood out of the cnplllnrh v of the shlnX 
anil surrounded hy n reddened rone. Tin*) give rl«o to In* 
ten«e Itching, especially "hrn on the covered parts of the 
Ivxly*. They apfitar suddenly and pass away with equal 
rapidity, one or more crops often eotnlnr and g-dng Ititlic 
course of a single day. 

urticarial (t*r-ti-k:Vri-nl), a. [< urticaria 4- mt.l 
Bertniningto, of (In 1 nature of, nr affected with 
urticaria. Medical Xnrs, MI, 510. 

urticarious (cr-ii-kn'ri-u*). «. [< urtirnrhi + 
-owr.] Same ns urticarial. Mnhcal Xcirs, I, II. 
720. 

urticato (fr'ti-kiit), e\; pret. nwl pp. wrlinifw/, 
ppr. urticating. [< ML. urticatus pp. of urti- 
i*mr (> OK. nrtiir; of. It. orticluggiare). sting 
liken nettle, <L. urtica, n nettle: see Urtica.] 
I. Iron*. To sting like n nettle; nettle with 
stinging hair<; produce urtieation in or of. 

II. iniran*. To have or exercise the faculty 
of tirtionting; effect urtieation; sting. -Urttc.it- 
Ing batteries, capsule, filament. Pec in iimj, «tr.— 
Urtlcatlng larva, n I arr.i covered with spiny Inlra, w Id* h 
have n stinging or nettling dtret npm tlir skin of our 
handling It. Me itinjinj raterj-Uhtr (with cutX tituhr 
/*»'/» nn ». 

urtieation (er-ti-kiVslinu), ir. [= I'. urticnlunt ; 
a*' urtiente + -im i.*J The net ion or re-ult of 

urticating or stinging; a stinging or nettling 
operation or effeet; hpeeifieallv, the whipping 
of n benumbed orpandytro limb with nettle*, 
in order to restore it* feeling. 

Urticca* (or-tiFV-c), a. pi. ( XL. (A. 1*. do Can- 
dolje, lbOr.) f < I’rtica + A triho of plants, 

of the order Urticarr.r. typified hy the genus 
Urtica, the nettb"*. it Is chare rtcrlrM hy muatly 
unbetuil fl.w» ers w itli our to five nrith-r* r» t» r»«"d In the 
hud ln!Wed filament*, an * reel orthoiropmv nvnle, tin 1 
n Itralgiit rmlirjH, It ImlnUs aLuit 40 genera, ch*v d 
In 5 suhUlhrs.ol «)dcJi Urrra, J Yr*rri«, >Atnrri<i, ]‘<rri'. 
finer, and /*ei7lpXfm arc tin* types For etlirr p* turn, 
ice llflrmr, Piled, and /xip rtea. Tluv an* rvtly Mr- 
lnrr<*iis plant*, nmn reus Mdh in the tropics and In t« m- 
p-rale rx glonx, sw-ra«lonally, a* In Urrra and /^i/erSvt, 
becoming tri-es. They are Trninrknbb*,fu tlirtj pleat ml*- 
trilic, tho Urtrr.r, far th*!r (tinging lnlr% and ni'*rr »*r 
]r<i In all for the pn*i»ce of abundant cvstidlth* or 
rm’ses of crjstils imt»'**!did In the and teuallj 

of a «1< finite a»p-ct, as radiating, fuilform, lltiear, «tc., 
vslilrh Is characteristic of carh genui. 

urubitingu (o # ri»-l»i*ting'gii), it. [llpr.. t < uruhn. 
a vulture, *h Tupi fiwpt, wliite, bright, henttli- 
fill.] The native name of some hawk or other 
bin! of prey of Smith America, it i< adopt rd in 
(iniitle.huj (a) as t!»e sp-clflr tmnr i*f an alb ged rpo-les 
oU'il/.nrtti. rcl.vb d to the turkey •hurran! of berth Amer- 
ica. and ('-) tei/*.] as the gt n» rlc name <d a nnmlc r of Mw k* 
nu bwhlte lianks of the but conin'* dlvl*!on of the family 
i'li/rom hr, f’, roitirn of Urarll. etc., is tliU leadltig »i*c- 
cb*: the anthracite hawk. l\ cnl/.rnriiuj. ranges from 
Crntral Am erf -a northward Into tlm Tnlt* d statu, lie* 
giima was named as rmh by 1^-*? >n In pr-Q. 

urubu (d'ribbd), «. [Hr;i7..] Oim of tin* Amer- 
ican vultures; a bird of the genus ('atfiartcn 
or f’atliaristil. The name Is commonly applied, In 
oraithojogv, to the Mark vulture, or ?'-pihdr, the Irlhn 
of Anra. urulu of VI* Hint. Fid'irr f< r <r iirfa 

thartfi t'lffi of rnrne writira, now usually known as 
tharitla nfrafii. Tills rvnmMis the common Inrkcj. 



Urubu {LJtharuta atratJ). 
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Imzr.anl of the United States, but differs In the mode of 
feathering of the neck', nrojwirihuis *»f wings and tall, 
shape of hill. etc. It Inhabits the warmer pnrts of Amer- 
ica, from latitude 40* S. to nearly 40* >\. and Is common in 
the southern United States as far north as the rarolinas. 
Jl is very voracious, nml acts as an cfilcicnt scavenger in 
the* town*, vv here It becomes femt-domesticated. See nI«o 
cut under Calknrtr*. 

urucuri (o-riv-ko'ri), ». A Brazilian palm, -lf- 
tatcfT cxccf'fft. ILs large oily nuts are burned for their 
rmoke In curing I’ara india-rubber, f/mniri ifxi Is the 
name Of c*va » eorotinta. 

Uruguayan (d'rii-gwa-nn), a. nnd n. [< Vru- 
aumj (sot* di*f.) + -n;u] I, a. Pertaining to 
Uruguay, n republic of South America, Kitu- 
nted south of Brazil. 

II. n. An inhabitant of Uruguay, 
urus (tVru«), n. [XL.. < L. vm* (?r. o»V«c t 
wild ox, from tho Tout, imnu* rcpro?ontod by 
OII<». vr = AS. ur s Icol. urr. nUo in emup. 
Olid, tiro! w. etc.; m*o t/rr't nnd tturach c .] 1. 
A kind of wild bull described bv (’.‘o-ar; the 
mountain-bull, which mu wild in (laid at tlio 
period of the Ifoxnatt mvftMon.bttt ha*- long boon 
extinct . This is tie /># vrur t ot j:.jnni^rniut,ot nat- 
ural J» Is, n*.d I* abo ealbtl rrn> i, fur, ur. vre . nnd vrr or. 
Tie* tiro* had long fpr* a ling bnte, unitV*- tin- r.un»pean 
Id-.., (i,,Wn |on.a»n*>«-r nun-ch*. and mure like ordinary 
cattle, i f which //. jnnn vn»*M js n pn mim d ancestral 
form; but by min- ml-ui.d- r*tat»ding the nam«* unu Ins 
a’* * attnrhed t«* the annr h-, a fit» Individuals <d vs bleb 
rtill linger « lb!, but tin Irr put»«tb»n. In the frm*ts of 
lutlimniA. It has Win thought, rrroneou-ly , tint the 
M Oilllfng!ix:tj rattle,** **!< h as cx|«t In ccmflncmrut at Clill- 
lingbam In .XorthumU rlaml, I.ngland. and Hamilton In 
Lanarkshire, F otlard, are I’c-eendant* of the anln..al ib*- 
rcrlMd t*v r.a-ar. Pee c«t tinder imiuWc. 

J2. [rit/i.3 A goim^ of JJnrid/r, including tho 
nurooh** nml extinct bisoni: tborof<»re ecpiiva- 
l«*nt tn /;is.»i ns now employed. Jtojanu*, 1 S 27 ; 
Orrn, lM:i. — 3. A kind of ox from ll«c!i- 
peboltr. Bay, Alaska. JiitcJ laud, 1S31. 
urva (i’r'\.*t). ». [XL. urra. from an K. Inti, 
name.] 1. Tho cralw-ating ichneumon of In- 
dia, JIttprst,< urm. of a black color, tin* bair* 
nnmdatod with white, nnd v.ith n white stripe 
on tho Fide of the head. — 2. [<*o/>.] A generic 
lmiiuMif Mjch ichncumouF. of which there are ,’l 
Apiatic t*p< ftfcl f'-eancrirorn. J!. /*. Ifndtfsou. 
urvaut (i r'vant), 11 . [Appar. an error for cur - 
ntuf.J In h<r„ fame ns urird. 
urved (ervd), a. I Appar. an error for curved. J 
In her., turned or bowed upward. Jlrrry. 

US 1 (tts), pron. The objective case of rc. 

TlS-j. «. An old spelling of «*ci, 

U. S. An abbreviation of I'nitid St<i(f * (of 
America)- 

U. S. A. An abbreviation (a) of Uni fed States 
of .hiifriea, nnd {!*) of rutted State* Army. 
usable (iUsH-bl), a. [ANo u.*eafdr; < u-r + 
(’apable of being lived. 

A lime earring*' harae throw everything Into r.ad tmccr- 
t.alntj. It mLht be v«eck«, It might !>c only n few slays 
l*i fore the l.urse tt as uittt'le. Ja nr Autten, I’.nuna, illl. 

Usablcncsn (u'ra-hl-no**). «. Tho character of 
being uxible. Al^o t-jn’lled w-tablcur'*, 
usage (h'?aj), ft. [< Mi:, u "' ay, < OF. (nnd F.) 
v«tycz= Pf. U'ntfjc = Fp. u<njc — It. uwjyin, < 
ML*. tfsofiruM, n^age, < L. «/> r/ «. u*-**; fci* ««f.] 
If. Uf(*; t'lijoymeiit. 

Kept licr to his 11 ** 17 * nnd his slorc. 

Chnuctr, (Jood Women, 1. SftST. 

2. The net of iiMtig. 

Nor l*c thou rrgs ful, like n liamlldl l*oe. 

And bs ** 1 thy Uu t»y vr me of thv i*tlng. 

Tmw,t *«, The Airltwt Sage. 

3. Mode t»f using or treating; treatment. 

Pcllicr vi hat you nre, and how von came 
To this fad rave, and vv hat j our tita?* v* as? 

j:,au. end /*/,, Knight of lhindug iVstle, 111. 4. 

An I promis’d 

On j our arrival, )oti have met no ur<\-je 
I)c«< ms rejx nt.ance In jour l«*!ng here. 

Ford, I’erkln Wnrhcck, Iv. 3. 
Uasew.as his tween*, vile his wliolc employ. 

And Rllihuplfnl nml fe*l the pliant l*oy. 

CVul*V, Hie Parish Register (Works, 3. Cd). 

4. Long-continued use or practice; cuFtomarx* 
way of acting; hahitunluse; custom; practice; 
ns*the nneient u*a/jc of Parliament. Technically, 
In Knglbh law, u/O'jf’has n dllfmnt figidficathm from 
evftom. In not Impljing Immemorial cxbtcncc or general 
prevalence. In earlier times cMsfewi was defined as n law 
create d or evidence*! hy Immemorial usage. Some Atiwt- 
lean writers use the tenns as practically equivalent, ex- 
cept In regarding tony? ns the facts by which the existence 
of cmlom is proved; others treat uhvjc ns the habit of In- 
dividuals orcla«sc«, sueh as those engaged In a particular 
trade or busines?, and cu*tom as the habit of communities 
or localities. 

Afterward, as is the right rso?e, 

Tho lordys all to ldr dede homage. 

GVncrr/»fcs (H. Ik T. S.), 1. 231. 
Usage confirm’d what Fancy had begun. 

Prior, Henry nnd Emma. 


Usage, no matter of what kind, which circumstances 
have established . . . become sanctified. 

II. Siviiecr, I’rin. of Psychol., § 522. 
The custom of making their own Ordinances— like the 
Usages of a Corporation, tho “Customary "of a Man or, . . . 
or tlic “bye-laws’' of n Parish — Is but another Illustra- 
tion of the old common taw of England. 

P.wjlith Gilds (C. E. T. &.), Tut., p. xxxvllL 

5. Established or customarx* mode of employ- 
ing n particular word, phrase, or construction; 
current locution. 

The more closely one looks Into usage, tho firmer must 
he one’s conviction that Its adjudications have greatly 
more of freedom and elasticity than find countenance w ith 
mere word-fnnelirs. Hall, ilodem English, I’rtf. 

Gf. Mnunorn; behavior; conduct. Spenser, F.Q., 
IV. vii. -in. 

He Is nhle with Ids tongno nnd usage to deceive nnd 
nhu«o the wisest man that Is. 

Harman, Caveat for directors, p. 5!. 
By UBO go, customarily ; regularly. 

Tlier lieldo Item payed of frultes that tlicy cte, 

Which that the fehlcs gave hem ly usage. 

C/.avrer, Former Ace, I. 4. 
Law and usaro of Parliament, f-’ee J>arliamrularg 
lair, under jnrhamentarif. — ThO usages, certain furrns 
nnd rites In the rrLbraltnn of the curiiniist malntalmd 
bj snjnr of tlie nonjurlng cltrn* In England and Motland 
— namely, the mixed chnll*-e, the Invocation and ohlailmi 
in the prajer of rotisr era lion and distinct nml separate 
pr.ij c r lor the departed. Those w bn supported the u*agi * 
vv t recalled lingers, and tlie Ir opponents non-vragers. All 
the uragrs were enjoined In the nonjurors’ tommunlon 
ojfire <*f 17l u . Tlie liturgical forms were nutborired In the 
FtotfMi rummunlnn ofilce of 1701. and tin* mixed chalice 
betaine nn established mst».m. Sec nonjuror.— UnagCS 
Of war. Fee wrl.rsSyn. 4. Halit, Manner, etc. fcc 
eufUan. 

Hsagcr (u'zfi-jtT), »I. [< F. u*nyrr, < tmnyc, 

in-ngo: see usnyr.’] 1. One who 1ms the u^e of 
anything in trust for another. Daniel. — 2. One 
of'a party which maintained tho usages (pee 
phrase under usage) among t!io English mm- 
juror< and in tlie bYottMi Episcopal Church, 
usance (u'rntis), n. [< ME. wefiirHrr, < OF. 
usance, < iimiii/, using: toe f/snn/.] It. Using; 
u**e : employment. 

Ily this discriminative utnner or ram ilficatlon of thing) 
f.arrrtl the name of Gotl 1* honoured nnd sanctlfiid. 

Jofph Mrle, I)Iatrll*c, p. CO. 
put why d<> you call this lien* fit made of our money 
r.jMir) nnd madne's'’ It Is but tit lire, and husbanding of 
our »lot k. Her. T. Adame, Works, 1.231, 

2f. Usage; custom. 

A* « as her usaunre 

To furl linn oerj wight, and doon plc«atince 
of sera) Ixjunte ami of courtcvye. 

C/uwrer. (foo*l Women, 1. 1470. 
3t. Bremium paid for the u-e of money loaned; 
interest. 

He tends out money gratis nnd brings down 
The rate of v satire. FhaL, M. of V., I. 3. 40. 

4. Tlie time v\ hieli is allowed by custom oru«ngc 
for the paymonf of liills of nxelmnge drawn on 
n distant country. The length of the usance varies 
in dlilm nt place-, from fourteen dnjs to six months niter 
the date of the bill, and the bill mat be drawn at usance, 
half usance, double usance, «tr In recent jc.ars n four 
months’ usance has Ik on established tor India, Chinn, 
Japan, etc. 

usantt (u'znnt), a. [< ME. u vaunt, < OF. u>onf, 
jijir. of user, ufo: see use.) Using; accustomed. 
A thcef lie was of coni nnd cch of mete, 

And tliat a fly and uraunf par. tuque;] f*ir to ftclc. 

tVidiicrr, P.ccve's Talc, 1. £»). 

HSauncof, usauntt. Old spelHngs of ujunce, 

Ushcg, «. See Using. 

nseherf, tt. An old spelling of usher. 

Uficock (us'kok), a. [= G. pi. I shaken. Serbo- 
Croat inn fugitives.] One of tho dwellers in 
Servin nnd Bosnin who about tbe beginning of 
the sixteentb century settled in Dnlmntin nnd 
neighboring regions, on neeonnt of the Turkish 
invasions. 

USD 1 (us), «. [< ME. use, uce , us, < OF. us, u~ = 

]*r. us = Sp. I’g. It. a so, < L. usus, use, expe- 
rience, discipline, skill, habit, custom, < uti, 
pp. ttsus, OL. octi, pj). (usus, use. employ, exer- 
cise, jierfonn, enjoy, etc. ; of. Skt. Ota, pp. of 
\f nr, favor. Iloneo ult. use, r., usage, usual, 
usurp, usury , utensil, utilize, utility; abuse, 
peruse; disuse, misuse, etc,] 1. Tiro net of 
employing anything, or the stnto of being cni- 
ployed ; employment; application; conversion 
to n purpose, e*specinlly n jirolitable puqiose. 
Tills word Imbheth imichcl on r», ^Incrcn Wide, p. 30. 
The f.at of the beast that dleth of Itself . . . maybe used 
In any other ii?<*. Lev. vii. 21. 

I know not what use to put licr to. 

Shat., G. of E. f ill. 2. 07. 
Sub. Why, this Is covetlscl 
Mam. No, I n«surc you, 

I shall employ It nil in pious uses. 

D. Jonson, Alchemist, If. 1. 
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use 

I! this citizen had not . . . proffered her her diet and 
lodging under the name of my sister, I could not have told 
what shift to have made, for the greatest part of my money 
is revolted ; we’ll make more use of him. 

Dckker and Webster, North waid Ho, ii. 2. 
Constant Use ev*n Flint and Steel impairs. 

Congreve, tr. of Ovid’s Art of Love. 

2. That property of a thing (or character of a 
person) which renders it suitable for a pur- 
pose ; adaptability to the attainment of an end; 
usefulness; availability; utility; serviceable- 
ness; service; convenience; help; profit: as, 
a thing of no use. 

God made two great lights, great for their use 
To man. Milton, P. L., vii. 8 10. 

We have no doubt that the ancient controversies were 
of use, in bo far as they served to exercise the faculties of 
the disputants. Macaulay, Lord Bacon. 

It [a sitting] might as well last to Sunday morning, ns 
there is no use in making more than two bites at a cherry. 

Punch, No. 2000, p. 04. 

3. Need for employing; occasion to employ; 
necessity; exigency; need. 

Be not acknown on't [handkerchief]; I have use for it. 

Shak., Othello, iil. 3. 310. 

Heaven has begun the work, 

And blest ua all ; let our endeavours follow, 

To preserve this blessing to onr timely uses. 

Fletcher , Wife for n Month, v. 1. 

4. Continued or repeated practice or employ- 
ment; custom; wont; usage; habit. 

Long use and experience hath found out ninny things 
commodious for man's life. 

Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), L 
How use doth breed a habit in a man ! 

Shak., T. Q. of V., v. 4. 1. 

Use makes a hotter soldier than the most urgent consid- 
erations of duty — familiarity with danger enabling him to 
estimate the danger. Emerson, Courage. 

5. Common occurrence; ordinary experience. 
[Bare.] 

O Ocsarl these things are beyond nil use. 

And I do fear them. Shak., J. C*., IL 2. 2.% 

6. Interest for money; usury. [Obsolete or 
archaic.] 

D. Pedro. You have lost the heart of Slgnlor Benedick. 

Heat. Indeed, my lord, ho lent It me awhile; and I gave 
him use for it, a double heart for his single one. 

Shak., Much Ado, H. 1. 2>S. 

Human life 

li but a loan to be repaid with use. 

When He shall eall his debtors to account. 

Cotrjwr, Tnsk, Hi. 

7f. That part of a sermon devoted to n practi- 
cal application of the doctrine expounded. 

The par>on has an edifying stomach, . . . 

He hath begun three drought? of sack in doctrines. 

And four In uses. II. Jonmn , Mngnetlck Lady, ill. 1. 

8. In liturgies, the distinctive ritual and litur- 
gical forms and observances, collectively ami 
singly, of a particular church, diocese, group of 
dioceses, or community : ns, Sarum use; Aber- 
deen use : Anglican use; Homan use. The term 
is most frequent!}' applied to the varieties of ritual and 
liturgical usage In England before the Reformation and to 
monastic ami Roman u«agc as differing from these, mid 
also to the different local varieties of the ancient Galilean 
olllces. In England the several uses were tho^e of Sarum, 
York, II ei ef omI. Bangor, Lincoln, etc. These had a com- 
mon famil} likeness, and differed considerably from Ito- 
ninn use. The most important of them was Snnim or 
Sallsbur) me, which was tin- form of service compiled 
about inS3 from various diocesan uses, English and Nor- 
man, l>y St. Osmund, bishop of Salisbury mid chancellor 
of England. The use of Sarum prevailed throughout the 
greater part of England, nnd In 1M2 It was ordered to 
he observed throughout the whole prov Im c of Canterbury. 
The Book of Common ITajer, first issuid In 1W9. nnd 
founded mainly on Salisbury use established a uniform 
liturgy for the whole Chinch of England, but, except by 
implication of certain rubrics, left the exact mode of 
ritual observance in innn.v respects unprovided for. See 
liturgy, 3 (4).— Sarum use. Sec def. *>.— To have no 
USO for. («) To have no occasion or need for; be tumble 
to convert to a profitable end ; not to want. (6) To have 
no liking for ft. S.J 

•'I hare no we /or him" — don t like him. 

Trans . Arner. P/iilnf. Ass., XVII. 40. 
To have HO use Oft. Same as fo hare no use for (o). 

Our author calls them “figures to be let," because the 
picture has no use of them. 

Drydcn, Parallel between Poetry ami Painting. 

To make use of, to put in use, employ —Use and 
wont, use and custom, the common or customary prac- 
tice. 

use 1 (uz), r. ; pret. and pp. used, ppr. using. [< 
ME. u sen, < OF. (and P.) user = Sp. Pg. usar = 
It. usarc = ML. usarc , uso, employ, practise, 
etc., froq. of L. uti, pp, us us, use: see if.vd, «.] 
I, trails. 1. To employ for the attainment of 
some purpose or end; avail one’s self of. («) To 
make use of ; ns, to use a plow; to use a book. 

Alwaies In your hands r«* cytlier Cnrall or yellow Am- 
ber, or u dial cedon lum, or a sweet Pomnmmler, or some 
like precious stone, to be wome in n ring vpon the little 
Anger of the left hand. Babees RyoA*(E. E. T, S.), p. 257. 
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Lancelot Gobbo, use your legs. Shak., M. of Y,, il. 2. 5. 
We need not use long circumstance of words. 

Beau, and FI., Laws of Candy, i. 2. 
I am not at my own dispose ; I am using Ids talents, and 
all the gain must be his. Jer. Taylor , Holy Living, i. 2. 
Since the winds were pleased this waif to blow 
Unto my door, a fool I were indeed 
If I should fail to use her for my need. 

William 21 orris, Earthly Paradise, I. 2GG. 
(h) To employ ; expend ; consume : as, to rise flour for 
food ; to use water for irrigation. 

Instant occasion to use fifty talents. 

Shak., T. of A., Hi. L 10. 

(c) To practise or employ, in a general way ; do, exercise, 
etc. 

ne setteth out the cruelness of the emperor’s soldiers, 
which they used at Rome. 

Tyndale, A ns. to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soc.X P- 188, 
1 hey 

Will not, nor cannot, use such vigilance. 

Shak., Tempest, 111. 3. 1C. 
Wo hnvo us'd all means 
To find the cause of her disease, yet cannot 

Beau, and FI., Custom of the Country, v. 4. 
Deeds and language such ns men do use. 

B. Jonson, Every Man In his Humour, Prol. 
In prosperity he gratefully admires the bounty of the 
Almighty giver, and useth, not abusetli plenty. 

Ilabing ton, Castaro, iil. 
He was questioned about sonic speeches he hail used in 
the ship lately, in Ids return out of England. 

Winthrop, Illst. New England, I. 324. 

(d) To practise customarily ; make a practice of. 

To ilnmpne a man without aiiBvverc of word; 

And, for a lord, that is ful foul to u*c. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 402. 
O wlmt falsehood Is used In England— yea, in the whole 
world ! Latimer, MIse. Selections. 

As for Drunkenness, 'tls True, it nmy he lin'd without 
Scandnl. Ethrrcgc, Shu Would if She Could, 1. 1. 

Prodigall In their cxpnncc, r sing dicing, dauncing, 
dronkennex. Byly, Eupliue?, Aunt, of Wit, p. 147. 

Use hospitality one to another. 1 Pet. iv. 0. 

2. To act or behave toward; treat: as*, to use 
one well or ill. 

In government it i? good to use men of one rank equally. 

Bacon, Followers and Friends (cd. 18S7). 
Oh, bmvc lady, thou art worthy to have servants, 

To bo comm and re? s of a family, 

Tliou knouest how to tiw anil govern it ! 

Ilrau. and 77., Honest Man’s Fort line, ill. 3. 
When Pompcy liv’d, 

He us’d you nobly ; now lie Is dead, iw him so. 

l'Utchcr (and another), False One, 11. 1. 
"Sdeath! wlint a brutoam 1 to we her thus! 

Sheridan, The Rivals, Hi. 2. 

3. To accustom; habituate*; render familiar 
1»v nractico; inure: common in the past parti- 
ciple : as, soldiers used to hardships. 

About elghtceno 5 vers ngonc, hailing pupils nt Cam- 
bridge studious of tin* Latino tongue, I tsed them often to 
write Epl-tlcs nnd The nine? together, nnd dailleto trans- 
late some piece of English Into Latino. 

Baret, Alvenriu (15S>0),To the Reader. 
It will next behoove us to consider the lncomenietiee we 
fall Into by wring our selves to bee guided by these kind of 
Testimonies. * Milton, Trelatleal Episcopacy. 

If It he one of the baser consolations, it Is also one of the 
most dlsheai toning concomitants of long life, that we get 
»iMif to everything. Lowell, WonlBworth. 

4. To frequent; visit often or habitually. 

And zlf the Mcrcliamites ttirden nls moche that Centre 

ns thddon Cathay, It vvoldc hell better than Cathay in a 
scliort while. Mawh nllc, Travels, p. 307, 

It got s against my conscience to tarry so long in honest 
company ; but my comfort is, I do not use IL 

Shirley, Grateful Servnnt, ii. 1. 
These ninny years, even from my jouth, have I used the 
seas ; In which time the Lord God hath delivered me fioin 
n multitude of dangers. 

if. Knox (Arbor’s Eng. Garner, I. 351). 
“I was belter off once, sir," ho did not fnll to tell every- 
body who used the room. Thackeray. 

5f. To comport; behave; demean: used re- 
flexively. 

Now will I declare liovv the cltlrens use themselves one 
to another. Sir T. More , Utopia, tr. by Robinson, ii. 6. 

Of. To have sexual intercourse with. Chaucer. 
—To USO up. (a) To consume entirely by using ; uso the 
whole of. 

There Is only a certnln amount of energy’ In the present 
const it ut ion of the sun ; and, when that lias been used up, 
the sun cannot go on giving out any more heat. 

IE. K. Clifford, Lectures, I. 222. 
(1) To exhaust, as one’s means or strength ; wear out ; leave 
no force or capacity in: ns,tlio man Is completely used up. 
[Colloq.] 

Before we saw tlio Spanish Main, half were “ gastados,” 
used tip, ns the Dons say, with the scurvy. 

Kingsley, Westward Ho, I. 
Rut what is coffeo hut a noxious berry. 

Born to keep uxed-up Londoners aw ako ? 

C. S. Calverley, Beer. 

11 . intrans. X. To bo accustomed ; prcictiso 
customarily: bo iutbo habit: as, ho used to go 
there regularly. 
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Also there, fasto by, be ,lj. stones ; vpon one of them our 
Sauyoure Criste vsed to sytte and preche to his disciples. 

Sir J{. Guyl/orde , Pylgrymage, p. 10. 
Sir, if you come to rail, pray quit my house ; 

I do not use to have such language given 
Within my doors to me. 

Beau, and FI., Coxcomb, Iv. 2. 

Ab thou usest to do unto those that love thy name. 

Ps. cxix. 132. 

So when they came to the door they went in, not knock- 
ing ; for folks use not to knock at the door of an inn. 

Banyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, ii. 

2. To bo wont ; be customary ; customarily be, 
do, or effect something specified. 

Of Court, it seemes, men Courtcsie doe call, 

For that it there most useth to abound. 

Spenser, F. Q., VI. i. I. 
Madam, your beauty uses to command, 

And not to beg l what is your suit to mol 

Beau, and FI., King and No King, iii. 1. 
How nltcr'd is each pleasant nook ; — 

And used the dumpy church to look 
So dumpy in the spire ? 

Locker , Bramble-rise. 

3. To be accustomed to go; linger or stay 
habitually; dwell. [Obsolete or provincial.] 

Tills fellow useth to the fencing-school, this to the 
dancing school. Dekker, Gull’s Hornbook, p. 154. 

I will give thee for thy food 
No flsh that useth in the mud. 

Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess, iii. 1. 

Ders or ole gray rat wat uses bout ycr, en time atter 
time he comes out w’en you all done gond ter bed, . . . 
en me cn him talks by de ’our. 

J. C. Harris, Uncle Remus, xlv. 

4f. To communicate ; receive the eueharist. 

And the to torches, eueri day in the 3cr, sctillen ben light 
and brennynge nt the heye messo nt seine outer, from the 
Icuacloun of cristisbodysacrid, in til that the priest linue 
M«d. English Gilds (E. E. T. S.), p. 27. 

When the preste hath don his masse, 

Fwd, A* his hondes wasclie, 

A-nothur oryson ho moste say. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Fumivall), p. 91. 

use 2 (iis), ». [< ME. *ucs, *oes, oust, < OF. ucs, 
oca, uors, cits, 0 $, ocps , ohs =r Pr. ohs = OSp. h nc- 
roft = It. itopo, profit, advantage, use, need, < L. 
opus, work. labor, need, AL. uso, in legnl sense : 
see op us. Tlio word «sc 2 has been confused with 

usd, with which it is now practically identical.] 
In fair, the benefit or profit (with power to direct 
disposal) of property — technically of lands and 
tenements — in the possession of another who 
simply holds them for thebenefieinry: the equit- 
able ownership of lands the legal title to which 
is in another. He to whose use or benefit the trust is 
intended enjoys the use of profits, nnd is called cestui que 

use. Since the Statute of Uses, the gift or grant of real 
property to the use of a person transfers to him directly 
the legal title ; nnd the term trust Is now commonly used 
to denote the kind of estate formerly signified by use, so 
far ns the law now peimits It to exist. (See tru^t l, 5.) 
Uses apply only to lands of inheritance ; no use can subsist 
of leaseholds. 

And 11 »i’ is n trust or confidence reposed in some other. 

Sir E. Coke, Com. on Littleton, 272 b. 

Use seems to be nn older word than trust. Its (list oc- 
currence in stntute law is in 7 Rie. II. e. 12, in the form 
t vps . In Littleton " confidence’’ is the w ord employed. The 
Statute of Uses bcciiib to regard use, trust, and confidence 
as synonymous. Accuiding to Bacon, it was its perma- 
nency that distinguished the use from the trust 

Encyc. Brit., XXIII. 596. 
Charitable uses, Charitable Uses Act. Sec charitable. 
— Covenant to stand seized to uses. See covenant.— 
Domain of U 60 . See domain. — Executed use. Seerre- 
cutcd. — Executory uses, springing uses.— Feoffee to 
uses. See fcoth'c. — Ferial use, Festal use. See /n ial. 
— Future or contingent use, n use limited to a person 
not ascertained, or depending on nn uncertain event, but 
without derogation of n uso picviously limited.— In use. 
(a) In employment. (5) In customary practice or observ- 
ance. 

When abjurations were tn use in this land, the state nnd 
law were satisfied if the ahjuror came to the sea-side, and 
waded Into the sea when winds nnd tides resisted. 

Bonne, Letters, vii. 
Pious uses, religious uses ; more specifically, that class 
of religions uses which was not condemned by the law as 
siiperditlinis.— Publicuse. See public.— Religious uses, 
uses or trusts for the propagation of religion, the support 
of religious institutions, or the performance of religious 
rites.— Resulting use. See result, r. 1.— Secondary 
use. Same a? shotting use.— Shifting use, a use or trust 
properly created for tlio benefit of one person, but so as 
to pass from him upon a specified contingency and vest 
wholly or in part in another. Thus, if A enfeoffed B to 
the use of C and his heirs, but if C should die or should 
inherit another estate in tlio lifetime of A, then to D nnd 
his heirs, the occurrence of the contingency would cause 
the use (and therefore, under the Statute of Uses, the legnl 
title) to shift from C to D.— Springing use. the creation 
of nn estntc so ns to nrise (spring into effect) on a future 
event, after nn estate enjoyed by the grantor, by means 
of a feoffment or conveyance under the Statute of Uses. 
—Statute of charitable uses. Seo statute.— statute 
of Uses, an English statute of 1636 (27 Hen. VIII., c. 10) 
against uses nnd against devising lands by wilt (a prac- 
tice which tended to defeat feudal dues), and intended to 
give the legal estato or absolute owncrsldp to those who 
are entitled to the beneficial enjoyment of land. The prin- 
cipal clause enacted that thereafter whoever should have 
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a npe, confidence, or trust in any hereditaments should 
he deemed and adjudged in lawful seizin, estate, and pos- 
session of the same estate that he had in use— that is, that 
he, instead of the nominal grantee or trustee, should be- 
come the full leeal owner. This principle has been adopt- 
ed provisions known by the same title, in the legisla- 
tors «f most of the United States.— Superstitious uses, 

*• ii h 1 * luMuns uses as were condemned by English law 
at or p f *»*r t!ic Reformation os maintaining superstition, 
in v in b ncrc included the itroviding of masses for the 
•1. ** i, t *c. In the United States, generally, no restriction 
i«- • 1 o fl upon uses for these purposes as such, all reli- 
gion- t< nets not Involving any contravention of the crim- 
r. 1 w lifj.ig on an equal footing; but trusts for such pur- 
p-*- » art n •pun d t** conform to the same rules as trusts 
fur c ’> ri* L*»b t>i ntt.cr ‘.ocular uses, in respect to tin* e\is- 
ttn • i f .t i iu.M-t-*’ * < wporate trustee ami a (kilned or 
a*** • r: *h ; Me <• »n-.t.— Use and occupation, the enjoy, 
nifit of pn-.. v-mii «.r the holding of real property be- 
longing i<» anoth* r v ithout a written lease, but nnder 
circiinut-inccH implying a liability to make compensation 
ill tile n it n re tif P'nt.— Use plaintiff, a person benefi- 
cially !nt« r stt t in n claim, and for whose nso or benefit 
an action 1- brought thereon in the name of another, as in 
the m me of an apparent owner, or in the name of the state. 

useable, useableness. See usable, ttsablcness. 
usee »u- 7 .* v ). it. [< wc 2 + -ee.] A person for 
who*r- n-p a suit is brought in the nnrae of an- 
other. [Rare.] 

useful (iit'fftl), a. [< use* + -f«?J Being of 
advantage* or profit; valuable for use; 
suited or adapted to a purpose ; producing or 
having power to produce good; beneficial \ 
profitable*: serviceable. 

The Scot, because he hath always been an useful Con- 
federate to Trance against England, hath (among other 
Frit fk*g- s> Right of 1’re-eniptiou or first choice of Wines 
in Bum ricaux. Jloicdl , Letters, ii. M. 

Now blind, dishearten’d, sham’d, dishonour’d, quell’d, 

To vvl.at can I he vufttlf 8. A., L 504. 

Tlic u-rfid arts arc reproductions or now combinations, 
by the nit of man, of the snme natural benefactors. 

Emerson, Nature. 

Useful invention. Sec?»irriifeon. = SyTL Advantageous, 
servici able, helpful, available, salutary, 
usefully (us'ffil-i), a dr. In a useful manner; 
profitably; beneficially; in such a manner as 
to effect or advance some end. 
usefulness (us'ful-nes), a. The state or char- 
acter of being useful; conduciveness to *n me 
end; utility; sr*niceal)lene«s; advantage. 
Useless fus } les), o. [< IW + -few.] Ilavingno 
use; being of no um*; unserviceable; unable 
to no good end; answering no valuable pur- 
po.**e; not advancing the end proposed; uii- 
proiitubb*: ineffectual. 

Where flora admire, 'tis useless to excel. 

Lord Lyttelton. 

An idler a a watch that wants both hands, 

As to -b-o If it goes as when it stands. 

Coirpcr, Retirement, 1. 082. 
=Syn. Up ter \ Fruitier*, Ineffectual, Unarailinp, boot- 
lc-«, profitless unprofitable, valueless, worthless, futile, 
abortive. fV^t* often implies that the cause of failure 
lie> in the situation : as, it is wcles* to try to mend that 
clock, t'f'lrn k the only one of these words that may 
thus he applhd l»v anticipation to what might bo at- 
tempted. f I lint which is fruitiest, ineffectual, orunarailing 
actually fails, and from hindrances external to itself. Un- 
arniliiwi* more likely to be used than fruitier* or ineffec- 
tual where the failure b through some one’s unwilling- 
nt.s: r. c , unavailing prayers or petitions, ineffectual ef- 
fort*, fnutls* labors. Fndtlctr is fitiongcrnnd more final 
than ineffectual or unavailing. 
uselessly ( fw'los-li), aib\ In a useless manner; 

without profit or advantage, 
uselessness ne«t) f tt. The state or char- 

acter of being useless; unserviceablcness; un- 
fitness for any valuable purpose or for the pur- 
po«e intended. 

user 1 fu'7.* r). n. [<11E. user ; < use 1 4- -or 1 .] 
One who or that which uses. 

Yf Ih'T !»e eny ivyndowe*, dorres, or holes of newe made 
in to the }«M walk, w herthorough eny personc may sc, 
here, or hav< know lech « hat ya done in the seld Jmlle, that 
it be so stopped by the doers or r**r* tlicrof, uppon peyne 
of xiil. s. iiij. d. English Gilds (E. E. T. S.), p. :tb7. 

lieautyV waste hath in the world an end, 

Ami, kept unused, the user bo destroys It 

Shaft., Sonnets, ix. 

user 2 fu'zer). n. [< OF. user, inf. as noun : see 
use, r.] In tair. the using or exercise, as of a 
right; continued use or enjoyment; tho aeting 
in a manner which implies a claim of right so 
to do. See non-user.— Adverse user, such a use of 
property ns the owner himself would exercise, disregard- 
ing the claim-* of others entirely, asking permission from 
no one. and using the property under a claim of right. 
Mitchell, J., 120 Jtid. Rep., p. 508.— Right Of user. («) The 
risht to use, as distinguished from ownership. (0) The pic- 
Bumptivf right arising from continued user, 
ush (ush), r. t. [A back-formation, < usher.'] To 
usher. [Obsolete or colloq.] 

If he wimin fee to me 
Tliree v aleta or four, 

To heir my tall up frae the dirt 
And ush mo throw the town. 

The, Vain Qudetcife, at. 3. 

usher (ush'Gr), n. [< ME. usher, mcher, usshcre , 
uschcre, < OF. usshcr, ttsscr , ussier, uissicr, F. 
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huissier = OSp. uxier, Sp. ujier =s Sp. Pg. It. 
ostiarlo = It. uscicrc, also ostiario , \ L. osti - 
antis , a doorkeeper, < ostium (> OF. uis, htiis ), a 
door, entrance, \ os (oris), a mouth; see ostium, 
os 2 .] 1 . An officer or servant who has the caro 
of the door of a court, hall, chamber, or the 
like; a doorkeeper; hence, one who meets peo- 
ple at the door of a public hall, church, or thea- 
ter, and escorts them to seats; also, an officer 
whose business it is to introduce strangers or 
to walk before a person of rank. In the royal 
household of Great Britain there are four gentlemen ush- 
ers of the privy chamber, together with gentlemen ushers 
daily waiters, gentlemen ushers quarterly waiters, etc. 

That dore can noon inshcr shette. 

Gower, Conf. Amant., 1. 

The sable Night dis-lodged; and now began 
Aurora’s Veher with his windy Fan 
Gently to shake the Woods on every side. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartns’s Weeks, ii., The Fathers. 

P . jun. Art thou her grace’s steward? 

tiro. No, her usher, sir. . , , . . 

p .jun. what, of the hall? thou hast a sweeping face; beard-moss, necklace-moss, or hanging-moss. 

Thy beard is like n broom. „ „ cut under upothccium. 

D. Jomon , Staple of News, ii. Usnoei (us-ne e-i), n. pi. [NL., < Usnca + -ei. j 
2. An under-teacher, or assistant to a school- A family of gymnocarpous parmeliaceous li- 
innstc-r or principal teacher. chenR, typificq hy the genus Csnca. 

1 A -- --- ... /n o / lrTTfS_V»o 1 4t ISA. 
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Further yt was agred that, jf Rye’ Marlow which ys USq 
now Hcbolenmster will not tary here ns httssher and tcaclie 
wrytinge and iiclpe to teacho the petjtes, then the sayd 
Ocland to liavo the hole wages, and to fynd his hussher 


(us'kwe-ba), n. [Sc. also usqite- 

' * n. l T_ 


him selfe and to teacho gramcr, wrytinge, and petytes ac- 
conling to the election nt our savd Hcholc. 

Christopher Ocland, in Ellis’s Lit. Letters, p. 65. 

I have been an usher at a boarding-school mj'self ; and 
nmv I die by an anodyne necklnec, but I had rather be an 
under-tnmkcy in Newgate 1 Goldsmith , Vicar, xx. 

3. One of certain British geometrid moths. 
Utjbcrnia leucophcaria is the spring usher. — 
Gentleman usher of the black rod. See black-rod. 
— Gentleman ushfers of the privy chamber. See 
prim.— Usher of the green rod, an officer of tho order 
of tlic Thistle, who attends on tin* fioveiclgn and knights 
assembled in chapter. There are al«o ushers doing simi- 
lar duties in the order of St. Patrick, the order of tho 
Bath, etc. 

usher (ush'er), r. t. [< usher, «.] To act as an 
usher to ; attend on in the manner of an usher; 
introduce sm forerunner or harbinger; forerun; 
precede; announce; generally followed by in, 
forth, etc. 

No sun shall ever usher forth mine honours. 


uae, islcicbae; formerly mquebath, < Gael. Ir. 
uisgc-bcatha , whisky, lit. ‘ water of life/ < uisge, 
water, + heath a, life, allied to L. vita, Gr. /3iof, 
life : see vital, quick*. Cf. F. can (lc vie, NL. 
aqua vita, brandy, lit. ‘ water of life.* Cf. whis- 
ky*, another form of the same word without the 
second element.] Distilled spirit made by the 
Celtic people of tho British Islands, originally 
from barley. In this sense tho term is still used 
in Scotland for malt whisky. 

The Irishman for mquebath. 

Marston and Webster, The Malcontent, v. 1. 

In case of sickness, such bottles of usquebaugh, black- 
cliorry brandy, . . . and strong-beer as made the old 
coach crack again. Vanbrugh, Journey to London, 1 . 1. 
Inspirin’ hauld John Barleycorn, 

What dangers thou const make us scorn ! 

Wl’ tippeny we fear nae evil ; 

Wi’ mqnebae, wo’U face tho devil. 

Burns, Tam o’ Shanter. 


U. S. S. An abbreviation (a) of United States 
Senate, aiul (b) of United States ship . 

Stink., Hen. VIII., iii. 2 . 410. usselvenf, pron. pi [ME. nssclfc , ussclven ; < 
An»I u/iAcri? i/i hi* talk with cunning sighs. ns + seif, scire, pi. of self.] Ourselves. TVy- 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, ii. 3b. c ]jf^ (^ or> 

A\Hien he conics Iiome, poor snail, hell not dare to peep * We flllc accorded by us selven two. 

forth or doois lest his hums usher him. Chaucer, Prol. to Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 812. 

Webster and Ddcker, Northward Ho, v. 1. i. . i.vi-;™ l fpi,n 

Ho . . . carofully whrrnl re.l«t:ince « Ith n preamble of USSUk H. IPAsOOKOO*. UTS ,m0 g ’ 
infringed right. Lowell, Hr esido Travels, p. 78. bearded seal, hrignatlius baibatus. bee eut 

the tissues of living plants, especially flower- 


istics, iii. 

usherdom (usli'tT-dwn), «. [< usher + -dnni.] 
Tlic functions or power of ushers; usliorsliip; 
niso.uslicrscolleetively. Quarterly Rev. [Itnre.] 

usherian (u-slio'ri-an), a. [< usher + -/««.] 
Pertaining to, or performed or directed by, nil 
usher. [Karo.] 

Certain posers were . . . delegated to . . . ticinga called 
Oilers. Tlic usherian rule had . . . always liecn compar- 
atively light. Dim aril, Vivian Grey, I. Iv. 

usherless (usli'cr-les), «. [< usher + -less.] 
Destitute of an usher or ushers. 

Where usherless, both drtv and night, the North, 

South, East, and West vvlndcs enter and goc forth. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’i Weeks, ii., The Handy-Crafts. 

ushership (ush'fT-sliip), «. [< it slur + -ship.] 
The office of an usher. 

usitate (iVzi-tal ), a. [< L. vst tutus , used, usual, 
pp. of nsitari , usr* often, fn»q. of nh, pp. usus, 
use: see wsc 1 .] Used; usual; customary. 

lie (Hooper] borrowed fiom Laiki, or from Zurich, the 
new or revived title of superintendent, and vvitli this he 
deem nted certain of his clergy, whom he set above the 
rest, despising, it would fcccm, tlic mutate dignities of ru- 
ral ueiiis and arclidencon-. 

It. ir. Dixon, ills!. Church of Eng., xx. 

usitative (u'zi-tn-tiv), a. [< usitate + -ire.] 
Noting customary action: as, “the usitative 
aorist.” Alfortl. 

U. S. M. Aii abbreviation (a) of United Slates 
mail, and (b) of United States mart nr. 

U. S. N. Aji abbreviation of Untied Stairs nary. 

TJsnea (us'ne-ii), w. [NL. (G. F. Iloffinaim, 
1704).] A small genus of gyinnocarpous parmo- 
liaceous lichens, typical of the family Usncei . 
They are fruticulosc or more commonly pendulous lichens, 
having tlic thallus terete, usually straw-colored or grayish, 
with Biibtcrmiiml peltate npothceia. They are found in 
temperate or cool climates, growing on rocks, or more 
commonly on trunks or limbs of trees, whence they me 
called trcr-moHse*, resembling in their drooping growth 
tho southern tree-moss (Tillandsia). U. barbata Is the 


ing plants, causing much damage, particularly 
to the grasses. The mycelium is widely spreading, but 
soon vanhhes. The tcleutospores are produced in the 
Interior of mycelial branches, which often become gela- 
tinized. The life-history begins vvitli the production from 
tlie restlng-sporc of a promycelium which bears sporid- 
liku gametes. These gametes conjugate in pnlrs, and di- 
rectly, or oy means of sporids, produce a new mycelium, 
which in turn hears the resting-spores in another host. 
Ufililago, Urocgstis, and Tilletia are the most impoitant 
genera. Sec Coniomycctcs, smut, 3, Fungi 
UStilagineoUS (us'ti-la-jin'o-ush a. In hot., of 
or pertaining to the Vstdagtncie. 
ustilaginous (us-ti-lnj'i-nus). a. [< Ustilago 
(-gin-) + -ous.] 1. Affected with ustilago; 
smutty. — 2. Belonging to the Vstilagincic. 
Ustilago (us-ti-la'go), n. [NL., < LL. ustilago 
(-gin-), a plant of the thistle kind ; prob., like 
urtica, < urcrc (V us), burn: see ustinn. The 
name is applied to smut as looking ‘burnt’ or 
blackened by fire.] 1. A genus of parasitic 
fungi, tho type of tho order Vstilngiiieie, caus- 
ing, under tlie name of smut, some of the most 
destructive of tho fungus-diseases of plants. 
The tiilciilosporcs arc simple, produced in tlie interior 
o! inucli-pclntlnireil swollen hyplne, anil when mature 
forming pulverulent, frequently ill smelling masses. See 
smut, 3, maize-smut, chiunieysiceep, 3, hunt i, culhj.hr and, 
cellaring * , coal-l/rand. 

2. [/. c.] Smut. See smut, 3. 

UStion (ns'elion), n. [= P. ustioi I = Sp. ustiou 
= Pg. iistdo = It. uslionc, < L. iistio(u-), a burn- 
ing, < urrre (■/ us), bum, sear. Cf. adust' 2 , com- 
bust, etc.] The act of burning, or tlie state of 
being burned. Johnson. 
ustorious (uR-to'ri-iis), a. [< L. nstor, n burner 
(of dead bodies), < urcrc, bum.] Having the 
property of burning. 

Thu power of a luirnliic-glnss is by on ustorious quality 
in tlio minor or glass, utising from certain unknown sub- 
1 stantlal form. trail*. 



ustulate 

ustulate (us'tu-lat), a. [< L. nslulatus, pp. of 
ustidarc , scorcli, dim. of urcrc, burn.] Colored, 
or blackened, as if scorched or singed, 
ustulation (us-tu-lii'shon), n. [< ustulate 4* 
don.] 1. The act of burning or searing. 

Sindglng and ustulatio7i such as rapid affrictions do 
cause. Sir IP. Petty, in Sprat's Hist. Royal Society, p. 297. 
[In the following quotation the word is used in a secondary 
sense, with special reference to 1 Cor. vii. 9. 

It is not certain that they look the better part when 
they chose ustulation before marriage, expressly against 
the apostle. Jer. Taylor , Rule of Conscience, iii. 4.] 
2f. In metal., the operation of expolling one sub- 
stance from anothor by heat, as sulphur and 
arsenic from ores in a muille. Imp, Diet. — 
3. In phar.i (a) The roasting or drying of 
moist substances so as to prepare them for pul- 
verizing. ( b ) The burning of wine, 
usual (u'zhq-al), a. and n. [< F. vsucl = Sp. Pg. 
usual =It. usualc,(. L. usual is, for use, fit for use, 
also of common use, customary, common, ordi- 
nary, usual, < us us, use, habit, custom: seo use 1 .] 
I. a. In common use; such as occurs in ordi- 
nary practice or in the general course of events; 
customary; habitual; common; frequent; or- 
dinary. 

Necessity 

Taught us those arts not u*tmf to our sex. 

Fletcher (and another), Sea Voyage, v. 4. 

Alik it it be not usual with mu, chiefly in the nbsence of 
a husband, to admit nn> entrance to sti angers. 

B. Juiufon, Every Man out of his Humour, ii. 1. 

I was told that it was not usual to pay a kaplutr in car- 
avans. Pvcockc, Description of the East. II. 19b. 

As usual, in such manner as is usual or common ; as often 
happens; after tho customary fashion. 

Want of money had, as usual, induced the King to con- 
voke his Parliament. Macaulay, Lord Bacon. 

Usual predication. See predicat mn. =Syn. Cu»tomanj, 
etc. (seo habitual), general, wonted, prevalent, prevailing, 
accustomed. 

II. t u. That which is usual. 

The stalTe of seuen verses hath seuen pi ©portions where- 
of one onely is the r-u tall of our v ulgar. 

Putttnhani, Arte of Eng Pocsle, p. 72. 

usually (ii'zhq-al-i), adr. According to wlrnt is 
usual or customary ; commonly; customarily; 
ordinarily. 

usualness (ii'zhq-nl-nesh ». The state ofbeing 
usual; commonness: frequency; customariness. 
USUCapient (u-zu-kiVpi-ent), m. One who has 
acquired, or claims to have acquired, by usu- 
eaption. 

'lhe burden of debts must in like manner have fallen on 
the UKitcajncnt or usucapients In proportion to the shares 
the) had taken of the deceased’s pioperty. 

Encyc. Ilrit., XX. 092 

USUCapt (iVzu-kapt), v. To acquire by prescrip- 
tion or usueaption. 

Under the jus civile, on failure of agnate* (and of the 
gens where there was one), the Mieces«io» was vacant and 
fell to the Use. unless perchaneo it was irtucnpUd bv n 
stninger possessing pro herede. linage. tint., XX. 7**2. 

usucaptible (u-zfi-kap'ti-bl), a. [< L. usucajt- 
tits , pp. of ucapt rt , acquire by prescription: 
sec usueaption.'] Capableof being acquired by 
possession, prescription, or usueaption. 

Any citizin occup)ing immovables or holding niovabhs 
as his own, prov Uled the) vtUiUhuntptiUlc and he had not 
taken them theft uously, acquired a qmritarv light in tun 
yeais or one ns tho case might be, bimpl) »»*» the strength 
of liis possession. Em ye. lint , X.\. l?Ki. 

USUcaption (ii-zu-kap'shon). n. [Cf. F. usuca- 
pion, < L. it sucapio(n-), an acquisition by pos- 
session or prescription, < nsitcapt rc, pp. iim<- 
cap tus, prop, two words, nsn cagirc, acquire by 
prescription: mam, aid. of mama, use; capcre, pp. 
captus , take: see use and caption.] In civil laic , 
the acquisition of the title or right 1o property 
by the uninterrupted and undisputed posses- 
sion of it for a certain term proscribed by law. 
It is ncnrl) equivalent or correlative to the common law 
prescription, imt differs in that po'scsMoii in good faith 
was required to (omtitute usueaption, but need not be ill 
pood faith to constitute preset iption. 

As the title here depends oil possession, which is a mere 
fact, it is plaml) reasonable that tin law where the fact 
occurs bhould be applied in qu« ationsof uf.vraphun or pre- 
scription, which i-> right glowing out of n lontinuid fact. 

H’oo/jfcp, In trod, to Intel. Law, ■„ 71. 

usudurian (iVzfi-du'ri-an), n. [Prob. iircg. < 
L. ttsus, use, 4- duetts, lim’d, 4* -»ui.] A pack- 
• iug-material prepared from iinvulcanized rub- 
ber combined with other materials, it is a non- 
conductor, and when exposed to the action of steam it 
becomes vulcanized, and is very durable. Bv the applica- 
tion of naphtha to two pieces of this pa< king, they are 
made to unite homogeneously under prcssuic, and a 
mass of any size or thickness is thus readily built up. 
E. II. Knight. 

usufruct (u'zu-frukt), n. [= F. usufrult — Pr. 
usufrug = Sp. Pg. nsufructo = It. vsufrutto , 
usofrutto, < L. ususfructus (ubl. usufruct u), also, 
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and orig., two words, vsus fntcius, ttsus etfruc- 
fits, the use and enjoyment: usus , use; f nidus, 
enjoyment, fruit: see twe 1 and fruit.'] In law, 
the right of enjoying all the advantages deriva- 
ble from the use of something which belongs 
to another so far as is compatible with the sub- 
stance of the thing not being destro}'ed or in- 
jured. Quasi-usufruct was admitted in the civil law in 
the caso of ceitnin perishable things. In these cases an 
equivalent in kind and quantity w as admitted to l epresent 
the things destroj ed or injured by use. (Amos.) U sufruct 
is often used as impljing that the right is held for life, 
ns distinguished from moic limited and from permanent 
l iglits. 

In the lich man’s houses and pictures, liis parks and 
gardens, I have a temporary usufruct at least. 

Lamb , Bachelor’s Complaint. 

usufruct (u'zu-frukt), r. t. [< usufruct , ??.] To 
hold in usufruct; subject to a right of enjoy- 
ment of its advantages by one while owned by 
another. 

The cautio usufructnaria that property usttfructed 
should level t unimpaired to the owner on the expiry of 
the usufructuary’s life inteiest. Encyc. Bril., XX. 709. 

usufructuary (iVzu-fruk'tu-n-ri), a. and n. [= 
F. nsufniiticr = Sp. Pg. usifhtctuario = It. vsu- 
fruttuario, < LL. usifruduarius , one who has 
the use and profit of, but not the title to (a 
thing), < L. ususfructus, use and enjoyment: 
see usufruct.] I. a. Of or relating to usufruct ; 
of tho nature of a usufruct. Coleridge. 

II. n . ; pi. usufructuaries (-riz). A person 
who has tho usufruct or use and enjoyment of 
property for a time without having the title. 

. I yhjje, Pa rc rgon . 

I lmvu been ever your man, and counted myself but an 
usufructuary of myself, the properly being jours. 

Bacon, Letter, March 25, 1G21. 

usurariousf (u-zu-ra'ri-us), a. [< L. uwrarins , 
of usury: see usurary.] Usurious, .hr. Taylor, 
Pule of Conscience, i. 3. 

USliraryt (iVzu-rfi-ri), a. [= F. usurairc = Pr. 
nsnran = Sp! Pg. It. usurano, < L. usurarius, 
of or pertaining to interest or usury, < unira, 
usury: see usnrc, usurp.] Usurious. Dp. Had, 
Works, VII. 673. 

USUret (u'zur), u. [< ME. mnmjt, < OF. (and F.) 
u.surc = Sp. Pg- It. msmw, < L. usura, use, em- 
ployment, interest, < uti, ]»]*. usus, use: see 
mv<1.] Interest; nsurv. Chaucer, Friar’s Tale, 

1. P. 

Wlrnt Is r-urc, but vcnyinc of patrymonye, ami a law- 
fulle tlicfc that tollvth js intent? 

Political Plains, etc. (ed. rurnivall), p. 32. 

usuret (u'zur), r. i. [< usure, m.] To practise 
usury. 

I turn no monies in the public bank, 

Nor uture private. B. Jon*on, Volpone, i. 1. 

usurer (ii'zu-rer), u. [< ME. usurer, < OF. 
(also F.) MM/ritr = Sp. usur<ro = Pg. usitrdro 
— It. usuritn, < ML. usurarius , a usurer, < L. 
muranm, pertaining to use or interest, < imihi , 
use, interest : see usure, usury.] If. One who 
lent money and took interest for it. 

The pcconde buffet be-tokeneth the riche r*rrvrthnt dc- 
liteth in hi* riche-se and goth t(c|ornyngc Ills pore nvghe- 
bour.s that be nedy whan thei come to hym ought for to 
hoiough. Merlin (E. Ik T. S.), Hi. 491. 

Hear), duke of Guise. . . . was the greatest «Mmr in 
France, because he bail turned all his estate into obliga- 
tions. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. S7. 

2. One who lends money at an exorbitant rate 
of interest; a money-lender who exacts exces- 
sive or inordinate interest. See usury. 

usuringt (iUzu-ring), a. [< usure + - ing -.] 
Practising usury; usurious. 

I do not h»ve tho u taring Jew so well. 

I'letchn and Shirley, Night-Walker, iv. 0. 

usurious (u-zu'ri-iis), a. [i usury + -oils.] 1. 
Praclisiii" usury: specifically, tuking exorbi- 
tant interest for tho use of money. 

Plead not : imiriotn nature will have nil, 

Ah ucII tlie lnt’re.t as the principal. 

Quarles, ihnhlcins, iii. 1.'. 

2. Poitainin-' to or of tho nature of usury; ac- 
quired by usury. 

Enemies to interest, . . . liotdin- any increase of money 
tn be indefensibly n.nrion., Illachutonc, Com., II. 110. 

usuriously (u-zu'ri-us-li), mU\ 111 a usurious 

maimer. 

usuriousness (u-ziVri-us-nos), n. The charac- 
ter of being usurious. 

usuroust, «■ Santo as usurious. IS. Joiisoii, 
Every Man out of his Humour, v. 4. 
usurp (ii-zerp'), r. [< F. usurper = Sp. Pg. usur- 
pnr = It. nsurparc, < L, usurparc, tnako use of, 
use, assume, take possession of, usurp, perhaps 
orig. tt.sti rapere, seize to (one’s own) use: iisii, 
■ abl. of usus, use; rapvre, seize: see use 1 aud 


usurpingly 

rap 2 .] I. irons. 1. To seize and hold posses- 
sion of, as of some important or dignified place, 
office, power, or property, by force or without 
right; seize, appropriate, or assume illegally or 
wrongfully: as, to usurp a throne ; to ttsarp the 
prerogatives of the crown ; to usurp power. 

That hellish monster, damnd hypocrisie, . . . 
Vsarps my place & titles soveraigntie. 

Timex' Whistle (E. E. T. S.), p. 140. 

Thou dost here usurp 
The name thou owest not. 

Shak., Tempest, i. 2. 453. 
White is there usurped for her brow. 

B. Jonson, Toe taster, iii. 1. 

Trade’s unfeeling train 
Usurp the land, and dispossess the swain. 

Goldsmith , Des. Vii., 1. G4. 

2. To assume, in a wider sense ; put on; some- 
times, to counterfeit. 

0, if in black my lady’s brows be deck’d, 

It mourns that painting and usurping hair 
Should ravish doters with a false aspect. 

Shak., L. L. L., iv. 3. 259. 

ii. intrans. To be or act as a usurper; hence, 
to commit illegal seizure; encroach: with on 
or 

Y c I’cquents . . . usurjted upon them, and drive them 
from thence. Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 311. 

This tendency in political journals to tisurj) upon the 
practice of books, and to mould the style of writers. 

Dc Qttincey, Style, L 

usurpantt (u-zer'pant), a. [< L. usurpan(t-)s, 
ppr. of usurparc, usurp : see usurp.] Inclined or 
apt to usurp; guilty of usurping; encroaching. 
Dp. Gaudcu, Toars of the Church, p. 473. 
usurpation (u-zer-pii'shpn), n. [< F. usurpation 
= Sp. ttsurpacion = Pg. itsurpagdo = It. usurpa- 
zionc, < L. usurpatio(n-), a using, an appropria- 
tion, < ustnparc, use, usurp: see usurp.] 1. 
The act of usurping ; the act of seizing or occu- 
pying and enjoying the place, power, functions, 
or property of an other without right; especially, 
the wrongful occupation of a throne: as, the 
usurpation of supreme power. 

The usurpation 
Of thy unnatural uncle, English John. 

Shak., K. John, iL 1. 9. 
The I’arlnnicnt therefore without any usurpation hath 
had It nl wales in tldr power to limit and coniine the exor- 
bitance of Kings. Milton, Eikonoklnstcs, xi. 

2. In law: (a) Intrusion into an oflice or as- 
sumption of a franchise, whether on account of 
vacancy or by ousting the incumbent, without 
any color of* title, (b) Such intrusion or as- 
sumption without lawful title, (c) The abso- 
lute ouster and dispossession of the patron of a 
church by presenting a clerk to a vacant bene- 
fice, who is thereupon admitted and instituted; 
intrusion. — 3f. Use; usage. [A Latinism.] 
There can he no kind of certainty in any such observa- 
tions of the m tides, because the Gieeks promiscuously of- 
ten us« them or omit them, without anyieason of their 
usurj>ation or ombsion. 

Bp. Pearson, Exposition of the Creed, ii. 

usurpatory (u-zer'pa-to-ri), a. [< LL. usurpa- 
fortus , of or pertaining to a usurper, < usmpator, 
a usurper, < L. usurparc, pp. usurpatus, usurp: 
sec usurp.] Characterized or marked by usur- 
pation; usurping. 

usurp atrix (iVzer-pa-triks). ». [= F. usurpa - 

trice, < LL. usurpatrix, fern, of usurpator, a 
usurper: see usurpatory.] A woman who 
usurps. Cotgravc. 

usurpature (u-zer'pn-tur). ». [< L. usurparc, 

pp. usurpatus , usurp, + ~urc.] The act of 
usurjiing; usurpation. [Fare.] 

Thu 1 *, lit and launched, up aud up roared and soared 
A rocket, till the key o’ the vault was reached, 

Ami wide heaven held, a lueathlcss minute-space. 

In brilliant usurj>ature. 

Browning, Ring and Book, II. 3<¥I. 

usurpedly (u-zer'ped-li), adv. By an act or 
acts of usui'pntion ; in a manner characterized 
by usurpation. [Bare.] 

They temernriously and usurpedly take on themselves 
to be parcel of the body. JIallam, Const. Iltat., III. 

usurper (u-zer'per), n. [< usurp + -tr 1 .] One 
who usurps; one who seizes power or property 
without right : as, the usurper of a throne, of 
power, or of the rights of a patron. 

Thou false rsurper of Gods regal throne. 

Times' Whistle (E. E. T. S.), p. 35. 
Sole heir to the usurjwr Capet. Shak., Hen.V., i. 2. 7S. 
usurping (u-zer'piug), p. a. Characterized by 
usurpation. 

The worst of tyrants an usurping crowd. Pope, 

usurpingly (u-zcr'ping-li), adv. In a usuiping 
manner; by iisuipation; without just right or 
claim. Shak., K. John, i. 1. 13. 



usurpress 

usurpressf (ii-z.'-r'pres), n. [< usurper + -css.] 
Afemnlc usurper. Zto!i-e//,Voeall Forrest, p. 19. 

usury (u'zliB-ri), ti. [Early mod. E. also uscry; 

< ME. tt'iiric, it.inryc, < OF. *usuric, a collateral 
font, of OF. uxurc, interest, usury: see iisurc.] 

1 . ‘it 'iptially, any premium paid, or stipulated 
i" it- paid, for the use of money; interest. [Ob- 

• r archaic.] 

T.i- *i therefore t<s have put my money to the 

h rs-^rs, ami then, at my coming?, I should have re- 
c«. i vi ti mit t own with usury. Mat. xxv. 27. 

2. An f \t*es*nvo or inordinate premium paid, or 
{•tipulat* d to 1** paid, for the use of mon n y T>or- 
ron 0 , 1 ; any Hindi premium in excess of the rate 
»"-• ddisln tl or pt rmitted hv law, which varies 

1 Ji'l j i»u h«*ru ith the pylyon for the male, and Xs. for 
th • In*’, "’l.vcue U uscry, I tak God to rekord. 

Paxton Letters, III. 111). 

3. Tin practice oflending money at interest, or 
of taking interest for money lent; specifically, 
a ml now almost exclusively, the practice of 
taking exorbitant or excessive interest ; the 
tnhinfr of extortionate interest from the needy 
or < xtravagant. 

Tlitir [the Jews'] only studies are T)i\ inity and 1‘hysicU : 
then occupations, brokage and tvtury. 

Sandy e, Travailes (1G52), p. 115. 

Tin* root of the condemnation of usury was shnplv ai'i 
c rror in political economy. L*'d;y , Em openn Morals, L 04. 

usus Cu'sus), n. [L.] Use: specifically, in 
Jlow. Uiv\ the right to enjoy the use, fruits, and 
product* of a thing personally, without trans- 
ferring them to others. It usually Implied actual 
po c ses*.ion— that i«, the light to detain the* thing;: hut 
tin* hirnl possession v as in the owner who held subject to 
usus. More specifically, usus was the lower form of civil 
marriage, in which the wife was legardod as coming into 
the possession nr under the hand of the husband, ns if a 
daughter. — Usus loquendi, usage in speaking; the es- 
tablished usage of a certain language or class of speakers. 

TJ. S. V. An abbreviation of United States rol- 

unt'v iv. 

usward (u-'wiird), adr. [< vs + -ward.] To- 
ward ti*. [Rare.] 

ut Cot), r. [See gamut.] In sohnization, the 
syllable or.ee generally used for the first tone 
or key-nr*tc of tlie scale* It is now commonly 
superseded, except in France, by do. See sol- 
imzatinu and dob 

Uta (u'tuj. it. [XL. (Baird and Girard, 1852), 

< rtah % ' one of the Territories of the United 
State-.] A genus of very small American liz- 
ards of the family IguanitUc, nearly roluted both 
to JJoWrool >n ;md to Set loporus. There are several 



Utah Foutliwanl. 

Utamania (u-ta-mu'ni-ii), n. [NL. (Beach, 
1810), al-o f'tuimtnia.] A genus of Alcnltr, 
whose typo i-, the razor-billed auk, Aim or CUt- 
mnnt/i torch, chiefly differing from Alra proper 
in having the wings sufficiently developed for 
flight. See cut under razorbill. 

utasf, utist (fi'tas, u'tis), n. [Also utaxs, ntaxt; 
< ME. utn\, < OF. i/fcSj ntas, utnx, u tares, oitierrs, 
o Unlives, octaves, F. octaves, tho octavo of a fes- 
tival, pi. of octave, octave, = Sp. Pg. octava = It. 
nttara, an octave; < L. octavos (dies): sec octave.'] 
1 . Tho oeta ve of a festival, a legal term, or other 
particular occasion — that is, tho space of eight 
days after it, or the last day of that space of 
time: as, tlie ulus of Saint Hilary. 

Quo 'I Gawola, . . . “let vs sottc the dnyof apotmllc;" 
and than toke thel (lay to-gedcr tlie vtas otter, and com 
thus epekynge in to the Imlle. 

Merlin (T.. E. T. S.), ill. - 11 !). 
Utac of a fecit, octaves. PaUgrnvc. 

Hence — 2. Bustlo; stir; unrostrained jollity 
or festivity, as during tho octavo of a festival. 

liy tlie mass, here will Tie old l/tir ; it will Tio an excel, 
lent atratagem. Shak., 2 Hon. I V., li. 4. 22. 

ute (ut), n. [Native name.] A member of a 
tribe of American Indians who belong to tho 
Shoshone family, and dwell in Utah, Colorado, 
and neighboring regions. 
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Utensil (u-ten'sil, formerly also u'ten-sil), it. 
[Early mod. E. utensile; ME. utensyl; < OF. uten- 
sile, F. ustensilc (with s erroneously inserted in 
imitation of OF. ustil, osfil, F. outil, implement 
(see li ustlcment), or us, uso) = Sp. utcnsilio = Pg. 
utensilio = It. utensile, < L. utensile, usually in 
pi. utcusilia, a thing fit for use, a utensil, neut. 
of utensitis, tit for use, useful, < uti, use: see 
use 1 . Cf. utile.] An instrument or implement : 
as, utensils of war; now, more especially, an in- 
strument or vessel in common use in a kitchen, 
dairy, or tlie like, as distinguished from agri- 
cultural implements and mechanical tools. 

The Crucifixes and other Utensils were dispos'd in order 
for bcgliuiini; tlie procession. 

MauntlrcV , Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 72. 

I earnestly intreut yon to fa t tlu* utensils tor observing 
the Quantities oi llain which tall at York, which will be 
an experiment exceedingly acceptable to every curious 
person. II'. Derham , in Ellis's Lit. Letters, p. SIC. 

-- Syn. Implement , Instrument, etc. See tool. 

uteri, ». Plural of uterus. 

uterine (u'te-rin), a. [= F. nlcriu = Sp. Pg. 
It. utcrino, < LL. ntcrinus, born of tho same 
mother, lit. of the (same) womb, < L. uterus, 
womb: see uterus.] 1. Of or pertaining to 
the uterus or womb: as, uterine complaints. — 
2. Bom of the same mother, but by a different 
father. 

He [Francis Bacon] had a uterine brother, Anthony 
Bacon, who was a veiy great statesman, and much heyoml 
Ills In other Francis tor the rolitlqnes. 

Aubrey, Lives (Francis Bacon). 

Uterine artery, a branch o! the anterior division of tlie 
internal iliac artery, vciy tortuous in its course along tlie 
side of tlie uterus between tho layets of the broad liga- 
ment, giving off numerous branches, which ramify on tlio 
anterior and posterior surfaces and in the substance of 
tlie uterus.— Uterine cake. See placenta, 1 (n).— Ute- 
rine gestation, plerus. sinus. See the nouns.— Ute- 
rine Bac, in nscidiani., the shortened nnd widened ovi- 
duct, containing the ovarian follicle and ovum. Itsovhlu- 
cal part is applied to tlie wnl! of the ovieyst, or incubatory 
pouch, while the other or inner half contains the ovum. — 
Uterine souffle. Same os placental coujjle (u Itlcli see, un- 
der placental).— Uterine tubes, tympanites, vellum. 
See the nouns. 

uterocopulatory (u'tc-ro-kop'u-lfi-to-ri), a. 
Vaginal or copnlatory, as certain sexual pas- 
sages of hermaphrodite gastropods: correlated 
with ute roelrfrrrnt. 

utcrodeferent (ii'te-ro-def'tr-ont), a. Oviducal 
or deferent, ns certain sexual "passages of her- 
maphrodite gastropods: correlated witli utiro- 
copnlatory. 

uterogestation (u'te-ro-jes-ta'shou), «. [< L. 

uterus, uterus, + {!< shihc(it-). gostation.] Ges- 
tation in tlie womb from conception to birth. 

Uteromania (u’te-ro-mu'ui-ji), «. Nymphoma- 
nia. 

Uterus (ii'te-ius), n. ; pi. uteri (-ri). [= F. iitcnts 
= Sp. it tern = Pg. It. i itcro, < L. uterus, also 
lifer nnd utvruvi, the womb, belly ; cf. Gr. inripet, 
the womb: see hysteria.] 1. The womb; that 
part of the female sexual passage to which a ripo 
ovum is convoyed from the ovary, and in which 
it is detained in gestation until tile fetus is ma- 
tured and expelled in parturition, it lx n section «f 
an ovldurt, originally a Mullerian duct, enlarged, thick- 
ened, united with its fellow of the opposite side, or other- 
wise modified, to serve us u resting-place for tlie ovum 
w Idle this is developed to or tow ard maturity as an embryo 
or n fetu«, whence it is then discharged through a cloaca or 
a vagina. The uterus Is single m most Moiwdrlphiet, nml 
double In Vtdrlphia and Ornithodelphin. When united, 



u, uterus: r, its neck or cervix; /, rallopnn tube; die, decidua 
uterma; ds, decidua serotina ; dr, decidua rUlcx.t, that part of the 
decidua merina which is reflected over the ovum am! consequently 
envelops tlie chorion ; ch, chorion, or outermost fetal envelop proper 
(originally the cell-wall of tlie ovum), lined by am, the amnion, or in- 
nermost fetal envelop. In the cavity of whicn the fetus floats in the 
liquor anmii; ttb, the already shrunken umbilical vesicle lying be- 
tween the amnion and the chorion; <?/, allantois, forming the navel- 
string, or umbilical cord, and tlie fetal part of the placenta; s, r, 
chorionic villi, most of which enter into the formation of tlie placen- 
ta ; ot, os tinea;, or mouth of the womb. 


TJtetheisa 


bat Incompletely, it constitutes a uterus Vicomis , or two- 
horned v. omb. In bh ds the name uterus is given to that 
terminal part of the oviduct where the egg is detained to 
receive its shell. Tlie non-pregnant human uterus is a 
pear-shaped organ about 3 inches long, with a broad, flat- 
tened part above (the body), and a narrow, more cylindrical 
part below (the cervix). Within is a cavity which passes 
out into the Fallopian tube on each side above, and below 
opens into the vagina. The cavity narrows as Itpassesinto 
the cervix at tlie internal os, and continues downward as 
the cervical canal, to terminate at the external os uteri or 
os tinea?. The uterus is supported by the broad ligament, 
a transverse fold of peritoneum which embraces it on each 
side, and by accessory ligaments, such as tlie round, vesico- 
uterine, and recto-uterine ligaments. It consists of a se- 
rous or peiitoneal coat, a middle coat of smooth muscular 
fibers, forming most of its thickness, and ail epithelial 
lining. See also cut under peritoneum. 

2. In invertebrates, as Ycrmcs t a special sec- 
tion of the oviduct, or sundry appendages of 
the oviduct, which subserve a uterine func- 
tion. Gcgenbaur, Comp. Anat. (trans.), p. 182. 
See cuts under germanium, Rhabdocccla , Cestoi- 
dca , and Non a toidca. — 3 . In Fungi. See peridi- 

nm Anteflection of the uterus. See anteflection.— 

Anteversion of the uterus. See anteversion.— Axbor- 
vitaa of the uterus, pinnate folds of the mucous mem- 
brane of the cervix uteri.— Bifid uterus, a uterus hav- 
ing two bodies instead of one : same as uterus bicomis . — 
Bilocular uterus. See uterus bilocularis. — Body of the 
Uterus. Same as corpus uteri (which see, under corpus). 

— Cervix uteri. See cervix.— Corpus uteri. See ccn-pus. 
— DefectUS uteri, complete congenital absence of the 
uterus.— Double-mouthed uterus. Same as uterus hi- 
foris . — Double uterus, uterus duplex. Same as uterus 
didelphys. — Fundus of the uterus, fundus uteri. See 
fundus.— Gravid uterus, the womb during pregnancy, 
containing the product of conception. -Heart-shaped 
uterus, uterus cordiformis, an imperfect uterus bicor- 
nis, the lunilus being slightly depressed in the middle, so as 
to give the organ a heart-shaped appearance. — Hernia 
of the uterus, a very rare condition in which the womb 
is forced through the middle line of tlie abdominal wall 
or through the inguinal or femoral ring ; hysterocele. — 
Hour-glass contraction of the uterus, a circular con- 
traction of the internal os, occurring in rare instances 
immediately after childbirth, thus dividing the womb 
into two cavities, in tho upper of which the placenta may 
be retained.— Inertia of the uterus, weak and ineffec- 
tive contractions of the utcius during childbirth.— In- 
fantile uterus, on undeveloped uterus.— In utero, in 
the womb.— Inversion of the uterus, an accident that 
sometimes, though rarely, occurs after delivery, in which 
the flabby uterus turns inside out.— Involution of the 
uterus, the process of restoration of the uterus to its 
original size after childbirth. This occurs through fatty 
degeneration of the hypertrophied uterine muscle.— Isth- 
mus of the uterus, a slight circular depression on the 
external surface of tlio womb, conesponding to tlie loca- 
tion of the Internal os.— Neck of the uterus. Same as 
cernx utcri(\\ hich see, under cervix).— One-horned ute- 
rus. same as uterus unicornis.— Os uteri, tlie mouth 
of the womb.— Os uteri externum, the external os or 
mouth of the womfi, forming the opening into the vagina. 

— Os Uteri Internum, the internal os, at the junction of 
tlie cervix with the corpus of tlie womb.— Pregnant 
uterus. Same ns gravid uterus.— Procidentia of the 
Uterus, an exaggerated condition of prolapse, in which 
tlio organ passes through the vulvar on flee.— Prolapse 
Of the uterus, a descent of the womb fiom its proper 
position, owing to relaxation of the parts normally sus- 
taining it.— Puerperal uterus, the uterus after cliild- 
biith ami before the completion of involution. — Retrac- 
tores uteri. See retractor.— Retrofiection of the 
uterus. See retrofiection — Retroversion of the ute- 
rus. See retroversion.— Rupture of the uterus. («) 
A tear in the wall of the womb, taking place during labor 
when there is an impediment to the descent of the child: 
a rare and usually fatal accident. (6) Same ns hernia of 
the uterus.— Septate uterus. Same ns uterus bilocu- 
laris.— Subinvolution Of the uterus, delayed or incom- 
plete involution of tlio uterus.— Two-chambered ute- 
rus. Some ns uterus bilocularis.— Two-horned uterus. 
Same ns uterus bicomis.— Uterus bicomis, a two-liorned 
womb, resulting from incomplete union of right and left 
oviducts. It is normal in vniious animals, abnoimal in 
woman.— Uterus blforis, a septate uterus in which the 
septum exists only at the external os, the cavity above 
being single.— Uterus bilocularis, a uterus the cavity 
of which is divided into two by a septum. It Is distin- 
guished fiom uterus bicornis by there being no traces of 
a division on tlie surface of tlie organ.— Uterus cordi- 
formis. See heart-shaped ut crus.— Uterus didelphys, 
or uterus diadelphys.a condition In which two separate 
organs, distinct in all tlieir parts, exist. Also double ute- 
rus.— Uterus masculinus. Same as pros fa tic vesicle 
(which see, under prostatic). Also called utriculus mascu - 
linus, utriculus hominis, utriculus urethra, vagina mas- 
cuhna, sinus prostaticus. sinus pocularis, and vesicula 
proitatica.—VterUB unicornis, a defective uterus re- 
sulting from absence or arrested development of one Mtil- 
lerinn duet, in consequence of which but one lateral half 
of tlie uterus has been formed. 


Utetheisa (u-te-tln'sii), n. [NL. (Htibner, 
1810).] Age- 
mis of boni- 
liyeid moths, 
of tho fam- 
ily lAfhoni- 
itlic, contain- 
ing a few 
beautifully 
colored spe- 
cies of mod- 
erate size, 
having tlio antenna* simple in both sexes. The 
ecims Is reprepenti I In all quarters of the globe, XT. pul. 
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wIioil* larva feeds upon plant* of the genera Mttrica 
Lexjirdeza, Crolitlaria , nml Prtinu*. 


chelta alone occurring In Europe, Asia, Africa, anil Aintra. utility-mMl (u-til'i-li-jnnu), )i. In thent. tuny., 
11a. U. (ticiu)irin) belln 1$ a common North American „„ ;u .( or 0 [ t li f* smallest parts ill n lilnv. A 
species of a crimson color «lth white supernumerary is callcil a ntililit-iiwu, or is said 

to hnvo (jono into tho “utility, 5 ’ when lio linsn 
part with words given him. 

[< utilize -1- -ii/de.] 
Also spelled i itilis- 

Cf. MidganQ In Settud. »/;/«/., 'the abode of tlio abfe. 

--*• ’ ' -*-* utilization (u'ii-h-zti slmn), )i. [< utilize + 

ntion.J The net of utilizing or turning to ao- 


Utrlcle 

H. ii. The extromo limit or extent. 

T1i!b night lit know the utmost of my late. 


Uteard (ut'gnrd), a. [< led. ntgarthar, the outer part with words given him. 
building, the abode of the giant Vtgarlha Lul.i ; Utilizable (u'ti-li-zn-bl), a. [< i 
< St out, + igirthr, n yard : see qarth* and mini. Capnblo of being utilized. Alsi 


giants; tho realm of Utgafd-Loki. 
litia (ii'ti-ii), ii. [Also hutin ; W. Iucl.] A West 
Indian octodont rodent of tho genus Capromi/s. 
utile t (u'til), a. [< F. utile = Sp. Pg. util = It. 
utile, < L. util is, serviceable, useful, < uli % use: 
see Useful; profitable; beneficial. 

Tho liokc of Nurture for mon.Fcnmuntcsmid chyltlrcn, 
with Stans pucr mt monsam, newly corrected, very vtgle 
ami necessary \ nto all youth. 

Ilabees honk (E. E. T. S.X p. Ixxxxli. 

utilisablo, utilisation, ete. Seo utiliznldc, etc. 
utilitarian (ii-til-i-tu'ri-an), a. nnd ». [< ulil- 
ih/ + -iiriitn.' Cf. F. utd'ftairc.] I, a. Consist- 
ing in or pertaining to utility; having regard 
tn utility rather than beauty and the like; spe- 
cifically’ milking tho greatest good of tho great- 
est number the prime consideration. Seo the 
quotations 


count, or tho state of being utilized, 
spoiled utilisation. 

A man of genius but of genius Hint cvmlcil utilization. 

Lowell, 1‘iresldo Travels, p. on, 

utilize (u'ti-llz), r. pret. nnd up. utilized, ppr. 
utilizing. [= 1*\ utiliscr = Sp. l'g. utitiznr — It. 
ulilizznre; ns utile + -/re.] To turn to profitable 
account oruso; make useful; mnkouseof: ns, 
to utilize n stream for driving machinery. Also 
spelled utilise. 

A variety of newcom|>oumlx and combinations of words 
(arc contained In Harlow’s “Columbiad* 1 ] . . . as, to util- 
tfc; to vngrate, Arc. Edinburgh He r. f XV. 23. 

In tiie Edinburgh Review for JSW . . . exception is 
taken to . . . utilise. . . . Utilize, u wort! both useful 
nnd readily intelligible, was very slow in becoming nat- 
u ml I red. Fitzedicard Hall, Modern English, p. 123. 


It wo, in the winter of WM-MUml > utilizcr (u'ti-li-zf-r), n. [< utilize + -rr 5 .] One 


of a little McU ty. to bo composed . . . 

Jug in fundamental principles — acknowledging Utility ns 
their standard in ethics and polities. . . . The fact would 


who or that which utilizes, 
i.srr. 


Also spelled util- 


hardly bo w orth mentioning, Imt forthe circumstance that ^ j n f ra / nt j n 'f r ii). [L. : ut. ns ; infra, below : 
- am;,- ,o tho society Ihadldanncd »rns the As below. 


the name 1 ri. . . 

Utilitarian Socletj. It was the first time that any one - ..... . s rr..»- 

lmd taken tin title of ufiftfanTtn, nml the term innde Its Utl pOSSluCtiS (U tl pos-l-uc* tis). [Jj. . iff* — 
wnj into the language from this humble source. I did ns; possidetis, 2(1 purs. pi. pres. Hid. of po$- 
not invent the word, but found it In one of Galt's novels, ^idcrc, possess : see possess*] 1. An inter- 
“The Annals of the Parish. 4 J. ... t . Q £ fi lQ c j v j| ] n w 1> V which n person who was 

The pursuit of such happiness is taught by the utuffet- - * ’ • * ‘ * ' 

mm philosophy, a phrase used h) Bentluim himself in 


in possession of an immovable was protected 
against any disturbance of his possession, it 


1*0* ami therefore not invented by Mr. J. S. Mill, ns be against an 

stinnoMHl tn 1&23. Encuc. llril., II. 67«. could also Ik* used where* there was a Milt pending about 

** * * tlio title, in o 


II. «. One who holds the doctrine of utili- 
tarianism. 

I told my people that I thought the) had more sense 
than to “ceede from Christianity to become Utditanuns, 
f«i thnt it would he a confession of Ignorance of the faith 
the* deserted, seeing that it was the main dut> inculcated 
ti\ our religion to do all in moral* nml manners to which 
the newfangled doctrine of utility pretended. 

Galt, Annals of the Parish (Ib'Jl), xxxv. 


the title. In order to determine with whom the poMesslon 
should remain during the suit. Only the nniwn 

d nut mi was protected, except in n few cases where the 
protection of the Interdict was extended to certain per* 
sons who had the mere physical pos-cssinn. The ijncs- 
thin of good faith was ns a rule unimportant, except 
that if the po5.x«ssJon had been acquired by force, or by 
stealth, or as a mere yrrearium from tho defendant, the in- 
tcnllct could not Ik* used against him, but the defendant 
could not object thnt the jkisscrsIou had been acquired 
tn tills way from a thin! person. Tills interdict and the 


Webxtrr, White Devil, v. 4, 
Hints nnd glimpses, germ* nnd crude essays ntn system, 
Is the u/rnouf they pretend to. 

Lamb, Imperfect Sympathies. 
To do ono’s utmost, to do nil one can. 

Illgoted nnd intolerant Protestant legislators did their 
little ufmoKf to oppress their Homnn Catholic fellow-sub- 
ject*, even In Ireland. 

Addon, Social Life in Ilelgn of Queen Anne, IT. 132. 
Also Utopia (u-to'pi-ji), ». [=F. V topic ; < NTj. Uto- 
pia (seo dcf.) r 111. 1 Kowlicrc/< Gr. ov f no, not, 4* 
rdxor, plaoo,spot.] 1. An imnfpimry island, de- 
scribed by Sir Thomas More in a work entitled 
“Utopia, ; published in 353G, as enjoying the 
utmost perfection in law, polities, etc. Ilence 
— Q. [/. c.] A place or state of ideal perfection. 

Unionists charged Socialism with Incoherent raxing 
about Impossible tttojda*. whilst doing nothing practical 
to protect any single trade. 

Fine tee nth Century, XXVI. 725. 

3. Any imaginary region. 

Some say It {the Flimnlx] llvcth in Aethlopla, others in 

Arabia, some in Aegypt, others In India, nnd some I thlnke 
in Ulojn'a, for such must thnt be which is described by 
Lactnutius— that Is, which neither wnxidngedfn the com- 
bustion of Hineton, or overw helmed by the Inundation of 
Deucalion. Sir T. Hroimr, Vulp. Err., Hi. 12. 

4. In entom ., a genus of coleopterous insects. 
Thomson, IFG4. 

Utopian (u-to'pi-an), a. and n. [< Utopia 4- -mi J 

1. a. I. Of, pertaining to, or resembling Uto- 
pia. — 2. [3. r.] Founded upon or involving 
imaginary or ideal perfection; chimerical. 

Utopian parity a kind of government to be wMied for, 
rather than effected. 

Hurtnn, Aunt, of Mel., To the Header, p. 01. 

3. [7. r.] Belonging to no locality: ns, “titular 
and utopian bishops, Jlttujham, Antiquities, 
iv. G. 

II. ». I. An inlmbitant of Utopia. 

Such Mibtile opinions as few hut Utopian* are likely to 
fall into wc in this climate do not greatly fear. 

llnnUr, Eccks. Polity. 

2. [7. r.] One xvho forms or favors schemes sup- 
posed to lead to a state of perfect happiness, 
justice, virtue, etc.; an ardent but impractical 
political or social reformer; an optimist, 

■ ^nninn«r.vn tl Cf if/rtli: 


corresponding one for movables were called retinend/r utopianism (u-to # pi-an-izm), it, [( utopian 4* 
* -in), a* they were granted Tlio characteristic views or bent of mind 


r.] 

of a utopian; ideas founded on or relating to 
ideal social perfectibility; optimism. 

l/tojrfanirm : thnt Is another of the devil’s pet words. I 
believe the quiet ndmkslon which we are nil of us so ready 
to make, that tacanst* things have long lx*en wrong, it la 
lmpo«sIbk* they should ever he right, is one of the m<v»t 
fatal wurecsof mkciy nnd crime. 

Jluflin, Architecture and Painting, il 


utilitarianisin ( ri'n-jin-izm), ». [<utdi- . 

tonal i 4 -f.viM.j Thedoetrint that the great CJ t (except In sonic ease*. about which the commentaton dif* 
happiness of the greatest number should he for) only to nenom who had not lost thvlr po<ses«lon, but 
the sole aim of all public action, together with had merely been disturbed In It. . 

tho hedonistic theory of ethics, upon which this 2. In international lair, tlio basis or principle 
doctrine rests. Utilitarianism originated with the of a treaty which lenves belligerent parties m 
marquis Ccsare Bonc*ann Beccarla (1735-03), hut its great possession of what they have acquired by their 
master was Jeremy Bontham (1748 >1832). lie held that arms during the war. 
the sole possible rational motive Is the expectation of j$ oe 

iliiratlon oi the "«r’wih^ UtlngATCt )i. [< Ml., uttagaria, oiiIIkutv: fpc utopianizer (ri-to'pi-nn-i-zi-r), n. [< u<oj>i„n + 
t.ition. Utilitarian ethics, however, does not insist that outlnicrif. J Outlawry. -tr-cr.j Same ns utopian, 2. Youthen, iiio 

such considerations need or ought to determine action In Ant , nnon ftS thc ficl(jp vt lnnarr w as ccrtrfycd, my Lord Doctor, ccxli. Also spelled utopianiscr, [Fare.] 
special ca*es, but only that -the rule* of , Trcsorer gramited the sold vlj. c. nmrc to my I^nl of N'orf- utopiast (u-td'pi-ast), ». [< Utopia 4* -osf.] A 

Mtto in tte 1158 " Cy }.!,'rton k "l! [Karo.] 

Franco, England, mid the United States. , But It Is the weakness of Utonlattt of every class to place 

Tltilitarianize (u-til-i-tii'ri-nn-Iz). r. pret. utlandt, ». and a. 8amo as outland. thcm?e1vcs outside the pale of their own system. , 

and pp. utilitarian teed, ppr. ttlilifariamrinff. utlaryt, utlanryt, n. [< ML. "atlarla, utlat/aria, WeHminrter Her., CXXMI. ISO. 

[< utilitarian 4 -ire.] To act as a utilitarian outlawry: sec outlawry.'} Outlawry. Camden , utopicalt (u-top'i-knl), «. [< utopia(*QQ Utopia) 
toward; canso to servo a utilitarian purpose. Itemnins, Suninmes. 4 -fC-«7.] ‘Utopian. Bp. Ifall, Works. II. .363. 

rifare.1 Utlcgationt(ut-le;-ga'shqn),u. [For utlaejaUon, titopism (u'to-pizm), «. [< utopia 4 -ism.} 

L J / Ml ..U.,..#.*./.. \ / n„ll(MV« CA(I /)»/. T*. .. • » ’ n> j 

.. . that the state will haxc more 
more patriotism, becau«e you have 
* projtcrty. Cite. Pol. Sei., III. 25S. 

[< utopia 4 -fa/,] A 



utility (u 
a ft h tec, 
ut Hi dad 
utilita{t-\ , 

< ufiffa, useful: seo utile.} 1. Tho character of 
being useful; usefulness; profitableness; the 
state of being serviceable or conducive to some 
desirable or valuablo end. 

Bootes sin ale of noon ut Utter 
Cutte of for Jettyng of fortilitce. 

Palladio*, llusbondrle (E. E. T. 8.), j>. 70. 
V,\ utility is meant that property in any object whereby 
H tends to produce benefit, nuvantngo, pleasure, good, or 
happiness. Jcronx, Pol. Econ., p. 42. 

An undertaking of enormous labour, and yet of only 
\cry partial utility, 

Fitzedtrnrd Hall, Modern English, p. 30. 

2. Use; profit. 

That money grow'yng of suchc talagls be in the kcnyng 
of iiii. Ra<l men and trewe, and that to be chosen, ami out 
of their kcpjng for nccessitcs and r tylitc* of the same 
cite, and not odnr wysc to be spent. 

Arnold's Chron. (1502), p. C. 

3. A useful thing. 

What we produce, or desire to produce, is always, ns M. 
Say rightly terms It, an utility. Labour is not ci entire of 
objects, but of iitiliticx. J. S. Mill, Pol. Econ., I. Hi. § 1. 
Particular utility t. See particular . — He sponsible 
Utility. Sec rcxpamrible.— Syn. 1. Advantage, Iknejit, etc. 
See advantage and benefit. 


sees ok? nml -most. Cf. o utmost, n doublet oi ut- 
most; cf. also uttermost.'] I. o. super!. 1. Bciii" 
nt the furthest point or extremity or bound; 
furtiiost; extreme; Inst. 

Tnko von otf lib rtnmt weed, mid Iwlmlde the coincli- 
ne««e, beautie, and riches which lie bid within his Inward 
sense and sentence. Jlalhigt'* Voyage*, To the Bender. 

Many wise men have mbearried in praising great de- 
fdgnes hcfoie the event. 

.l/i7/on, Apology for Smcctymmms. 

A white gull flew 


I.lke the utnpirtx of modem days, Plato has developed 
nn n tiriori (hcory of "hat the State should be. 

G. II. Let k*, History of Philosophy (ed. 1SS0), T. 273. 

TJtraquism (u'trn-ktvizm), f.\ [< L. utrnqur, 

jiout. pi. of uteri] ue, both, one nnd the other, 
n)so encli, either (< liter, cnch. eitlicr (sec irhc- 
tlicrl), + -qne, nnd), + -ism.] The doctrines of 
the Utvaquists or Cftlixtincs, wliose chief tenet 
■was thntcomninnicnnts should partake in both 
kinds (thnt is, of tho cup ns well ns of tiie bread) 
iti tlio Lord’s Supper. See Cnlixtinel. 


Stn.. R l,t toward tl , , (d’trn-kwist), »i. [< Utrogu(ism) + 

-ist.J One of the Cnlixtmcs, or cousen-ative 

it v, or the like : nsT tho utmost assiduity ; »«*>*? ^Seo r^rf 
'most harmony; tho utmost misery or hap- y^cle^hTrl-W), ». [< F. 'ntrirute, < L. utri- 
3 cuius, a little leather bap or bottle, also (only 

in Pliny) a hull or husk of grain, a bud or cnly- 
ele of a flower, tho abdomen of bees, a little 
uterus (confused with Clients, womb), dim. of 
filer, a leather bat: or bottle.] 1. A small sac. 
evst, bag, or reservoir of the body; an ordinnry 
histological eel!. — 2. The common sinus of the 
inner ear; the larger of two sacs in the vesti- 


2. Of tho greatost or highest degree, number, 

quantity ‘ ' ‘ 

tlio utmost 
piness 

111. . . undertake to bring him 
Where lie shall answer, by a lawful form, 

In peace, to Ills utmozt peril. 

1 Shill’., Cor., HI. 1. S2G. 

Many hmte done their iitnwtl best, sincerely mid truly, 
nrcordlng to their conceit, opinion, and vnderstandlng. 

Quoted In Cop/. John Smith'. True Travels, II. 305. 

He showed the utmost aversion to business. 

Prescott, Nerd, nnd Isa., il. 2. 



utricle 

bule of the membranous labyrinth of the ear 
(the smaller one being the saccule), lodged in the 
fovea hoinielliptica, of oval and laterally eoin- 
prn-'ifMl shape, communicating with the* open- 
ing*- r#f the membranous semicircular canals, and 
indii* ctly also with the saccule. Also called 
tan- ••In* communis, saccitlus licmicllipticus, sac- 
cuius «' miovalis , utriculus vestibuli . — 3. In hot., 
a fd-ve^el consisting of a very thin loose 
pericarp, inclosing a single seed; anythin bot- 
th*-lil:*> or bladder-like body, as the* perigyni- 
um of Carer. See cuts under Sarcobatns and 
J*f nyyvium. ANo utriculus in all senses. — 
Internal or primordial utricle. See primonlinl.— 
Utricle of the urethra. Same as prostatic rr-iWtr (which 
pe»\ mid vr 2 >rt>'t at ! ') J-or other names, see utcrvsmascv- 
/"‘"s nnd< r > '’•(•»?. — Utricle of the vestibule. See 
(li f. 2. 

utri cular ( u-t rik'u-liir) , a. [= F. utriculairc = 
Sp. Pg. utricular ; cf. L. utricular ins, a bagpi- 
per, a ferryman, lit. pertaining to a bag, < L. 
u t nr ul us, a leather bag: see utricle .] 1. Of or 

pertaining to a titricle, in any sense; resem- 
bling a utricle; forming a utricle, or having 
utricles. — 2. Resembling a utricle or bag: spe- 
cifically applied in chemistry to the condition 
of certain substances, as sulphur, the vapor of 
which, on coming in contact with cold bodies, 
condenses in the form of globules, composed of 
a soft external pellicle filled with liquid. 
Utricularia (u-trik-u-la'ri-ii), n. [NL. (Linnco- 
us, 1737), < L. utricvlus , a bag: see utricle .] A 
remarkable genus of plants, the bladder worts, 
the type of the order Lentil) ularicse, once known 
a<. Li nUbularia (Rivinus, 1690). They are charac- 
terized by havin'* a two-parted calyx with entire segments. 
The genus comprises about ICO species, or nearly the entire 
order, principally tropical, and American or Australian, 
some of them widely distributed over the world. Their 
characteristic habit is that of elongated floating rootless 
steins, clothed with close whorls of capillary and repeat- 
edly forking green leaves, by some considered as branches, 
in most ca*cs elegantly dissected and fringe-like. These 
become massed together at the apex into a small, bright- 
green roundish ball or winter-bud. The flowers are soli- 
tary or raccmed, two-lipped, strongly personate and 
spurred, usually yellow, and home on mostly naked 
scapes piojfctirig trora the water; they resemble other- 
wise those of the other personate orders, but have a glo- 
bose free central placenta, like the Primulacete. Most 
species produce great numbers of small, obliquely ovoid 
bladder*, formed of a thin, delicate membrane, open- 
ing at the smaller end by a very elastic valvular lid, and 
covered within by projecting quadrifld processes, serving 
as absorbent organs, and each composed of four divergent 
arms mounted on a short pedicel. The bladders serve, 
like various appendages in other insectivorous plants, for 
the absorption of soft animal matter, forming traps for 
minute water-insects, larvrc, entomostracans, and tardi- 
grades. < »ther species are terrestrial, growing upon moist 
earth, and often bearing -a rosette of liuear or spatulate 
leaves, or sometimes covered with bladders, as the aquatic 
species. A few' species are epiphytes, and produce blad- 
ders on nmltifld rhizomes, as in U. montana of tropical 
America, In this and several other species the plantalso 
forms numerous tubers, which serve as reservoirs of water, 
and enable these, unlike all other species, to grow in dry 



Flowering PI int of Greater Bladderwort ( Utricularia •vulgaris), 
a, corolla; 6, pistil, longitudinal section; c, fruit; d, part of the leaf 
with a bladder. 

places. There are 14 species in the United States, of which 
U. vulgar is Jr the most widely distributed. U. clandestina , 
a common coast species, bears numerous globose whitish 
clistogamous flowers, besides the normal ones, which are 
broadly personate and yellow'. Two species, chiefly of the 
Atlantic coast, U. purpurea and IT. rempinata, are excep- 
tional in their purple flowers. U. nclumbifolia of Brazil 
is singular in its growing only in water lodged in the dilated 
leaf-bases of a large Tillandsia , and propagating not only 
by seeds, but also by runners, which grow from one host 
plant to the next. 

utriculate (u-trik'u-lat), a. [< NL. utri cut at us , 
< L. utriculus, a little bag: see utricle.’] Hav- 
ing a utricle ; formed into a utricle ; utricular, 
utriculi, n. Plural of utriculus. 
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utriculiferous (u-trik-u-lif 'e-Tus), a. [< L. utri- 
culus , a little bag, + ferre = E. bear*.] In hot,, 
bearing or producing utricles or bladders, 
utriculiform (u-trik'u-li-form), a. [< L. utricu- 
lus , a little bag (see utricle), 4* forma, form: 
see form.] In bot., having the form of a utri- 
cle; utricular. 

utriculoid (u-trik'u-loid), a. [< L. ntriculus, a 
little bag, 4* Gr. d'doq, form.] Same as utriculi- 
form. 

utriculose (u-trik'u-lds), a. [< L. ntriculus, a 
little bag: see utricle.] In hot., same as utric- 
ular. 

utriculus (u-trik'u-lus), «. ; pi. utriculi (-11). 
[NL. : see utricle.] In anat., cool., and bot., 
same as utricle. 

The differences which are seen in it are partly due to 
the way in which the two cavities of the vestibule, the 
utriculus and sacculus, are connected together, and to the 
course taken by the semicircular canals which spring 
from the former. Gegenbaur, Comp. Anat. (trans.),p. 535. 

Utriculus hominis, utriculus masc ulin us. Same as 
uterus masculinus. See prostatic vesicle, under prostatic. 
— Utriculus prostaticus. Same asprosfafic£tnus(whicli 
see, under prostatic). — Utriculus urethra?, the prostatic 
vesicle.— Utriculus vestibuli. Same as utricle, 2. 
utriform (u'tri-fdrcn), a. [< L. ntcr, a leather 
bottle, 4 'forma, form.] Shaped like a leather 
bottle. 

They may be lealhern-bottle-shaped (utriform). ' 
Quart. Jour. Qeol. Soc., XLV. iii. 5GG. 

utter (ut'6r), a. and n. [< ME. utter, uttur , uttre, 
< AS. iitcr a, utterra , uttra, ytra — OFries. iitcre 
= OHG. uzero , uzzero = Icel. ytri = Sw. yttre = 
Dan. ydre, adj. ; cf. early ME. utter , < AS. ft tor, 
uttor = OS. it tar = OHG. near, user, MHG . uzer, 
G. ausser , adv. and prep. ; compar. of AS. ft, 
etc., out: see out , and cf. outer l, of which utter 
is a doublet.] I. a. If. That is or lies on the 
exterior or outside ; outer. 

3 omon [yeoman] vssher be-fore the dore, 

In vttvr chambur lies on the flore. 

Babees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 31G. 
To the Bridge’s utter gate I came. 

Spenser, F. Q., IV. x. 11. 
Then he brought me forth into the utter court. 

Ezek. xlvi. 21. 

He compassed the inner Citty with three walls, & the 
vtter Citty with as many. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 5G. 

2f. Situated at or beyond the limits of some- 
thing; remote from some center; outward; out- 
side of any place or space. 

Ther lakketh nothing to tliyn utter eyen 
That thou nart blind. 

Chaucer, Second Nun’s Tale, 1. 498. 
Through utter and through middle darkness borne. 

Milton, P. L., iii. 1G. 

3. Complete; total; entire; perfect; absolute. 

Thy foul disgrace 
And utter ruin of the house of York. 

Shak., 3 Hen. VI., i. 1. 254. 
Gentlemen, ye be utter strangers to me; I know you not. 

Bunyan, Pilgrim's Progress, p. 184. 
A low despairing cry 
Of utter misery : “Let me die ! ” 

Whittier, The Witch’s Daughter. 

4. Peremptory; absolute; unconditional; un- 
qualified; final. 

Utter refusal. Clarendon. 

Utter barrister. See outer bar, under ouferl. 

II. n. The extreme; the utmost. 

I take my leave readie to countervail all your cour- 
tesies to the utter of my power. 

Aubrey, Lives, Walter Raleigh. 
[Excessive pressure] produces an irregular indented sur- 
face, which by workmen is said to he full of utters. 

0. Byrne , Artisan’s Handbook, p. 335. 

utter (ut'i-r), v. t. [< ME. nttren, outren (= LG. 
iitern = MHG. inzern , G. aussern = Sw. 

yttrn = Dan. yirc), put out, utter, < AS. utor, 
n ttor, out, outside: see utter, a. CL out, ».] 1, 
To put out or forth ; expel ; emit. 

Who, having this inward overthrow in himself, was the 
more vexed that lie could not utter the rage thereof upon 
liis outward enemies. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, iii. 

He looked in vain for the sage Nicholas Vedder, with liis 
broad face, double chin, and fair long pipe, uttering clouds 
of tobacco-smoke instead of idle speeches. 

Irving , Rip van Winkle. 

2. To disposo of to the public or in the way of 
trade; specifically, to put into circulation) as 
money, notes, base coin, etc.: now used only 
in the latter specific sense. 

With danger uttren we al our chaffare ; 

Gret prees at market maketh dere ware. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Wife of Bath’s Tale (ed. Tyrwhitt), 

11. 521. 

Marchauntes do utter . . . wares and commodities. 

Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, iii. 30. 
Such mortal drugs I have; hut Mantua’s law 
Is death to any he that utters them. 

Shak., R. and J., v. 1 . G7. 


utterer 

The coinage of 1723 (which was never uttered in Ire- 
land). Lecky, Eng. in 18th Cent-, vii. 

3. To give public expression to; disclose; pub- 
lish; pronounce; speak: refiexively, to give ut- 
terance to, as one's thoughts ; express one’s self. 

But noght-for-tlmt so moche of drede had, 

That vnne thes myght outre wurde ne say. 

Bom. of Partenay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 281G. 
These very words 

I’ve heard him xitter to his son-in-law. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., i. 2. 186. 
Stay, sister, I would utter to you a business, 

But I am very loath. 

Webster, Devil’s Law-Case, iii. 3. 
In reason's ear they all rejoice, 

And utter forth a glorious voice. 

Addison, Ode, Spectator, No. 465. 

4. In law, to deliver, or offer to deliver, as an 
unlawful thing for an unlawful purpose. =Syn. 3. 
Utter, Enunciate , Pronounce, Deliver, express, broach. 
Utter is the most general of the italicized words; it ap- 
plies to any audible voice ; as, to utter a sigh, a shriek, 
an exclamation. The rest apply to words. Enunciate ex- 
presses careful utterance, meaning that each sound or 
word is made completely audible: as, enunciate your words 
distinctly. Pronounce applies to units of speech : as, he 
cannot pronounce the letter “r” ; h e' pronounces his words 
indistinctly; h e pronounced an oration at the grave; he 
pronounced the sentence of death : the last two of these 
imply a solemn and formal utterance. Deliver refers to 
the whole speech, including not only utterance, but what- 
ever there maybe of help from skilful management of the 
voice, gesture, etc.: as, “a poor speech well delivered is 
generally more effective than a good speech badly deliv- 
ered." Deliver still has, however, sometimes its old sense 
of simply uttering or making known in any way. 

uttert (ut/6r), adv. [< utter , a.] 1. Outside; 

on the outside ; out. 

The portir with liis pikis tho put him vltere, 

And warned him the wickett while the wacchc durid. 

Bichard the Bedeless, iii. 232. 

2. Utterly. ' 

So utter empty of those excellencies 
That tame authority. 

Beau, and FI., King and No King, iv. 1. 

It utter excludes his former excuse of an allegory. 

Sandys, Travailes, p. 47. 

utterable (ut'er-a-bl), a. [< utter + -able.] 
Capable of being uttered, pronounced, or ex- 
pressed. 

He hath changed the ineffable name into a name utter- 
able by man, and desirable by all the world. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 53. 

Utterableness (ut'er-a-bl-nes), n. The charac- 
ter of being utterable”. 

Utterance 1 (ut'6r-ans), n. [< utter + - ancc .] 

1 . The act of uttenng. (a) A putting forth ; disposal 
by sale or otherwise ; circulation. 

What of our comodities liaue most vtterance there, and 
what prices will be giuen for them. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 300. 

But the English have so ill utterance for their warm 
clothes in these hot countries. Sandys, Travailes, p. 95. 
(6) The act of sounding or expressing with the voice ; vocal 
expression ; also, power of speaking ; speech. 

Where so euer knowledge doth accompanie the witte, 
there best vtterance doth alwaies awaite vpon the tonge. 

Ascham, The Sell olem aster, p. 29. 

They . . . began to speak with other tongues, as the 
Spirit gave them utterance. Acts ii. 4. 

Even as a man that in some trance hath seen 
More than liis wondering utterance can unfold. 

Drayton, Idea, Ivii. 

Her Charms are dumb, they want Utterance. 

Steele, Grief A-la-Mode, iii. 1. 

2. That which is uttered or conveyed by the 
voice ; a word or words : as, the utterances of the 
pulpit. 

I hear a sound of many languages, 

The utterance of nations now no more. 

Brt/ant, Earth. 

Their emotional utterances [those of the lower animals] 
are rich and various, ami, when we once get the right clue 
to their interpietation, reveal a vast life of pleasure and 
pain, want and satisfaction. 

J. Sully, Sensation and Intuition, p. 15. 
Barrel-organ utterance, the involuntary repetition of 
a word or phrase just uttered by the speaker or another ; 
echolalia. See also recurring utterances . — Recurring 
utterances. See recurring .— Scanning utterance. 
Same as syllabic utterance . — Staccato utterance. Same 
as syllabic utterance.— Syllabic utterance, a defect in 
speech consisting in an inability to enunciate as a whole 
a word of more than one syllable, in consequence of which 
each syllable must be sounded independently as a sepa- 
rate word. 

Utterance 2 ! (ut'er-ans), n. [An expanded form, 
due to confusion with utter , uttermost , of *ut- 
trance , uttraunce, earlier outrance: see entrance.] 
Tho last or utmost extremity; the bitter end; 
death. 

Come fate into the list, 

Ami champion me to the utterance ! 

Shak., Macbeth, iii. 1. 72. 
utterer (ut'6r-er), n. [< utter, v., 4* -cr 1 .] One 
who utters. Specifically— (a) One who disposes of, by 
sale or othtnvise. 

Utterers of fish, maintained chiefly by fishing. 

Privy Council (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 301). 
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(/») One who put* into circulation : or, an utterer of ha*»c 
cola, (c) One who pronounces, speaks, discloses, or pub. 
!i sites. 

Things are made credible, cither by the known condl* 
tion and quality of tlie iitfrrrr, or by the manifest likeli- 
hood of truth which they have In themselves. 

/fooler, Keel op. I’oliiy, H. 4. 

utterestf (ut'er-est), a. superl. [< ME. uitcrvstc 
( 2 = OFrios. utersta = OlIG. iizardsto , G. <ius- 
serst), suporl. of AS. uf, ole., out: poo out, and 
cf. utter . ninl outer ext, of which uttcrcst is 11 
doublet.] Outermost; extremist; utmost, 

ThcTd/emfebavkfof trees) !s put ayenls dcstempenuincc 
of the hevenc. Chaucer, Boethius, Ilf. prosell. 

Uttering (nt'Or-iug), «. [< MB. uttring (= G. 
dussenuuj = Sw. Dan. yltring); verbal 11 . of 
utter , t\] 1, Publishing; circulation. 

I was minded for a while to have Intermitted tlto utter- 
ii\tj of my writings. 

Spenser, Works, App. II. , Letter to 0. II. 

2. Utterance. 

utterless (ut'Or-les), a. [< utter 4 - less .] That 
cannot bo uttered or expressed in words; un- 
utterable; inexpressible. [Karo.] 

Ho mean? to load 

His tongue with tho full weight of utterless thought. 

Keats. 

utterly (ut'Cr-li), (i tie. [< ME. utterly , utrrty, 
ut ( crh , uttcrhchc , utterlihe (= MEG. utrrUJ: — 
MUG. fccrlich, G. dusscr licit); < utter 4 -hj-. 
Cf. ouUrhjy of which utterly / is a doublet.] ‘in 
an utter manner; to tho full extent; fully; per- 
fectly; totally; altogether. 

Yet most ye knowo a thyngo that Is ho hynd, 
Touchyng the queue, whlche Is to yow* vnkjud 
And r tterbj ontrew in cucry thyng. 

Genomic* (E. E. T. S.). 1. 120. 

Semlyth me utterly word, fori wolie not m elle of it cllya 
thus avysed. Past on Letters, I. 1&&. 

May nil the wrongs tliat you have done to mu 
De utterly forgotten in my death. 

lien u. and PI., Maid’s Tragedy, 11. l. 

uttermoret (ut'C»r-rn6r), a . [< utter 4 -mere.] 
Outer; further; utter. 

And cast yee out the vnprofltablc semnunt, and send 
\ ee hym In to rtterinore dcrkitcssls. Mat. xtv. i*o. 

uttermost (ut'Or-most), a. and u. [< ME. ut- 
t( rmest, uttermaste, uttirmest, < utter 4* double 
superl. suffix -m-cst : see utter and -mast, and 
cf. utmost.] I. a . super!. Extreme; being in 
the furthest, greatest, or highest degree; ut- 
most. 

The vltiremeste ende of all the kyntte. 

Pork Plaits, p. ttSG. 

It (Home) should he extended to the ifMrrjuo«( confines 
of the habitable world. Corynt, Crudities, 3. 147. 

Ills account*} lio all ready, correct In black-on-wbite. to 
the uffcrincMf farthing. Carlyle, French Itcv., III. II, 8. 

II. n. Tho extreme limit; the utmost; the 
highest, greatest, or furthest; the utmost power 
or extent. 

In the powers and faculties of our souls God rcqulrcth 
tho uttermost which our unfeigned affection towards him 
is able to yield. Hooker, Kcclcs. Polity, v. 0. 

Ho is able also to save them to tho uttermost that come 
unto God by him. Hob. vli. 25. 

utterness (ut'or-nes), n. Tlie character of be- 
ing utter or extreme; extremity. 

Uttrent, *’• t. A Middlo English variant of utter. 
Chaucer. 

XJ-tube (u'tub), 11 . A glass tubo in tbo shape 
of tho lotter U, employed in tho laboratory 
eliieily for washing or desiccating gases. 

utum (u'ttim), n. [Cingalese name.] A small 
brown owl, Kctupa ccytoucusis. 

utwitht, atlv. and prep. A Middle English form 
of outieith. 

uva (u'vii), n. [XL., < L. urn, a grape, also n 
cluster of grapes, a hunch, also the soft palate, 
tlie uvula.] In hot., a name given to such suc- 
culent indehiscent fruits as haven central pla- 
centa. 

Uvaria (u vii'ri-ji), n. [NL. (Linnmus, 1737), 
so ealledi/itk ref. to tho berries, < E. ura, a 
grape.] A genus of plants, type of tho tribe 
Uraricic ii tho order Anonnccic. They are clinrac- 
terized by In vine flowers wit i. valvntc Bepnls, nmnerous 
nppcndaqcd a,amcn3, many carpel?, anti many ovule? ; tlie 
receptacle nnitiomctimes tho stamens arc truncate. Tlie 
genua inchnle!, m bout 44 species, natives ot tropical Asia 
anil Africa. Th ( q tit e chmliing or sarmentose shrubs, with 
hairy stems ant or and bisexual flowers, usually op- 
posite tiro leavef [corolla Is frequently brown, green- 
ish, or purple, ni 1 densoly velvety. The flowers of 
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several species of India are very fragrant and somewhat 
showy, reaching In U. dutch 2 inches and In II. purpurea 
fl Inches in diameter. The aromatic roots of (I. IS' arum, a 
largo woody climber with shining leaves and scarlet fruit, 
arc used In India ns a febrifuge, and by distillation yield n 
fragrant greenish oil. Homo produco an cdlblo fruit, as (I. 
Zeytaiiiai and U. maerophijUa of India. U. Co fra, with 
laurcl-like leaves, and fleshy berries resembling cherries, 
occurs in Natal, and two other extradindtal species are 
Australian. U. viryata and IT. louri folio, two West In- 
dian trees known n^lanenrood, onco classed bore, aro now 
referred to the genus Oxnudra; amt many other former 
American species nre now assigned to Gitaftcria. Com- 
pare also Unwin nml vlsimimt. 

Uvaricfc (ii-va-vl'c-o), n. pi. [XL. (Bcnflmm 
mid Hooker, 18G2)’, < Vrttria + -r,r.] A tribe 
of polypctnlous plants, of tho order xtuomtccic, 
characterized by flowers with flattened ami 
usually spreading petals — nil ortho inner ones 
imbricated — uml by densely crowded stamens 
with connective so dilated at the apex as to 
conceal the nntlier-eells. it in duties ja genera, nil 
tropical, of which Uraria Is the tjpe. Tho only other 
large genera, Guatleria and Ihttjurtio, are American ; the 
ntlicra nre principally Fast Indian, with 4 monoiypic gen- 
era in Borneo. 

uvarovito (0-vnr'o-vU), m. [Named after S. S. 
V varov , a Kuysinn* statesman and author (1783- 
1835).] Clironie-parnet, an emerald-^reen va- 
riety of garnet containing chromium yesqui- 
oxid. Also written uienroirite, ouvaroritc. 
uvato (u'viit), ii. [< ura + -a/e 1 .] A coimorvo 
made of grapes. Shnmond*. 
uva-ursi (u r vii-0l ,f Ki), n. See bearberry, 1. 
Uvea (u've-Si)) u. [NIi., < E. ura, a grape, a 
cluster of grapes: see wr«.] 1. The vascular 

tunic of tlie oyo; tho iris, ciliary body, and 
choroid taken collectively. Also called tunica 
urea and ureal tract. — 2. Tho dark choroid coat 
of tho eye. See cut under eye*. 
uveal (u've-nl), a. [< uvea 4 -of.] Of or re- 
lating to t lio uvea — Uveal tract. Same as urea, 1 . 

Wo may regard the Iris ns tlie anterior termination of 
the Hilary body and choroid, the whole forming, In reality, 
one tissue, the ureal tract. Wells, Diseases of Eye, p. 14*4. 

uveous (u'vy-us), a. [< E. ura, a grape, a 
cluster of grapes (soo ura), 4 -r-orr.*?.] 1. Ke- 

sembling a grape or a bunch of grapes. Imp. 
Dirt. — 2. In auat same as ureal. 

Tho ureous coat or Iris of the eje liath a muRcuIous 
power, and can dilate and contract that round hole In It 
called the pupil or sight of the c>c. 

llau, Works i*f Creatlun, It. 

UVTOU, n. See uphrac. 

UVllla (u'vu-lit), n. [NIj., dim. of E. ura, the 
uvula, a particular use of ura, a grape, a cluster 
of grapes: see urn.] 1. A small free conical 
body, projeetingdowmvnrd and backward from 
the middle of the pendulous margin of the soft 
mlntc. composed of tho uvular muscles covered 
»y mucous membrane. See cuts under tonsil 
aud mouth. — 2. A prominent section of tbo 
inferior vermiform process of tho cerebellum, 
in advance of tho pyramid, between the two 
lateral lobes known ns the (nnyytUiUr or ton- 
sils: so called from being likened to the uvula 
of tho palate. — 3. A slight projection of mu- 
cous membrane from the blamlcr into the cystic 
orifice of the urethra; tlie uvula vesiere, luetto 
v/*sicale, or uvula of the bladder — Azygoauvulre. 
Same ns vw*cului MUBCUlUS uvulre, the muscle 

Hint forms, with its fellow, tho fleshy pait of the uvula. 
It nrises from the posterior nn«nl spine. Also called unr- 
lari*.— Uvula-spoon, n surgical instrument like a spoon, 
designed to bo held just under tho uvula, for the pur]»ose 
of conveying nny substance Into tlie cavity behind. —Vesi- 
cal uvula, the uvula vehicle. See del. a. 
uvular (iVvft-ljir), a. [< uvula 4 -o;-3.] 1. Of 
or pertaining to tho uvula: ns, uvular mucous 
membrane; uvular movements. — 2. Made with 
tho uvula: said of r when produced by vibra- 
tion of the uvula instead of by that of tho 
tougne-tip, ns commonly in parts of France 
aud Germany and elscwliero. 

K must be regarded here ns a partial assimilation of 
the i to the following uvutar r. 

Antcr. Jour. Philol., VIII. 235. 

Uvular muscle. Samo as mutculus uvula. Seota'ufa. 
uvulares, U. Plural of nr alar is. 
tfvularia (u-vu-lii'ri-u), u. [NE. (Linnrous, 
2737); used earlier, by Brunfels, 1530, for the re- 
lated Jluscus Ilypoylossum , and by Bock, 1552, 
for a Campanula^ so called from the pendulous 
flower, < NIj. uvula, tho soft palate: sec wrw/ff.] 
A genus of liliaceous plnnts, tj'pe of the tribe 
Uvularicic. They are characterized by having a slightly 
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branched stem, and terminal pendulous flowers with erect 
and con nl vent or Ilnnlly spreading segments. The 5 spe- 
cies are all unlives of tho eastern and central United States, 
2 of them sou them, the others extending Into Canada. 
They are delicate 
plants growing from 
a thick or creeping 
rootstock, with tieet 
stems, at first wrap- 
ped 1 1 clow In a few 
dry sheaths, nbove 
hearing alternate 
bcbsIIc or perfoliate 
ovate and lanceolate 
len\cs. The Foil tnrj- 
or twin flowers hang 
from lecurvlng ped- 
icels, and arc fol- 
lowed hy triangnlnr- 
ovold capudeo. They 
are known as Ml- 
nort, especially the 
perfoliate specks, U. 

]*'rfolinfn and U. 

Uraiulijlura, which 
arc widely distrib- 
uted. Tbo FCFaile- 
leafed species, U.te#. 
rilifolia, pu hernia, 
and Plorinann, nre 
now by some sepa- 
lated as n genus, 

(Jnkeria. Sec lignres 
under )*er- 

Joliale, and stoma. 

Uvulariese (u'vu-lu-ri'y-c), u. pi. [NL. (End- 
lichor, !Sd2), < I'ntfarUt 4 -c.r.j * A tribe of lili- 
aceous plants, characterized by bulblcss, leafy, 
herbaceous or climbing Ftems with alternate 
sessile or clasping leaves, extrorsely dehiscent 
anthers, and usually a loculioidnl capsule, it 
Includes I) genera, of which f/nibma Is tlie type. One 
other genus, ih’<;>ornni, long known a? Proxartrx, occurs 
In America; the others arc nathes of Asia or Australia, 
or especially of South Africa, ns Gloriosn . 

uvular is (u-vfi-hVris), v.; pi. uvulares (-rez). 
[NE., < E. tiniVrf, uvula: see uvula.'] The azy- 
gous muscle of the uvula ; the azygos uvula?, 
uvnlarly (iVvu-lar-li), a dr. 3Vith thickness of 
voice or utterance, as when the uvula is too 
long. [Bare.] 

Number Two laughed (very wctrlarff/X^nd the Fktrmfsh- 
llt. JUeken " 



Tigering Mint of flcllwort {Czularia 
ferjchjta). 

a, flower • />. stamen ; e, piMil ; d. fruit. 


R followed BUit. 


ken*, Uncommercial Traveller, III. 


■uviilatome (u'vfi-ln-tom), n. [< L.wi'Hto.mmln, 
+ Hr. -Tfliior, < rliiriir, mini v, cut.] An in- 
strument for cutting olT tlio lower part of tlie 
uvula. 

uwarowite, it. Same ns nrnrorite, 
uxorial (uk-so'ri-nl), it. [< L. uxor, a wife, + 
-i-«/.] 1. Of or pertainin'; to a wife or married 
woman; peculiar to or befitting n wife. 

F.ivorlme . . . rail? this salt! stata forma the beauty of 
wives, tlie uxorial beauty. lUthilr, My Novel, Iv. 

2. Same n« uxorious. 


Ttlccatiocea . . . melted Into absolute uxorial imbecil- 
ity at tlie Eiptit ot that mute distress. 

llultccr, My Novel, v iii. 22. 

[Karo in both uses.] 

xixoriciclal (uk-so'ri-si-dnl), a. [< uxoricide- + 
-of.] Of orpertaininp to uxoricide; tondingto 
uxoricide. Cornhill Map. \ 

uxoricide 1 (uk-sd'ri-sld), n. [< L. uxor, a wife, 
+ -cidn, < cirdcrc, kill.] One who slays Ids wife. 

uxoricide- (uk-so'ri-sdd), n. [< L. nxOr, a wife, 
+ -cidium. < cirdcrc, slay.] Tiic killing of a wife 
by her husband. 

uxorious (uk-sd'ri-tis), a. [< L. uxorhm, of or 
pertaining to a wife, < uxor, a wife.] Exces- 
sively or foolishly fond of a. wife; doting on a 
wife. 

Towards ids queen lio was nothing uxorious, nor scarce 
Indulgent. Lacon , Iltst. Henry VII. 

uxoriously (tik-so'ri-us-li), ctdr. In an nxorious 
manner; with foolish or doling fondness for a 
tvife. 

If thou art thus ter urimolti inclin’d 
To hear tliy bondage witii a willing mind, 

1’rcpare thy neck. Dntdm, tr. of Juvenal, vi. 292. 

uxoriousness (nk-so'ri-ns-nes), a. The state 
or character of being uxorious; connubial do- 
tage; foolish fondness for a wifo. 

Uzbeg, Usbeg (nr/-, us'beg), n. [Tatar.] A 
member of a Turkish race, of mixed origin, 
resident in central Asia. 

uzzard (uz'iird), «. A dialectal form of ixxarill. 
Ha d heed. 

uzzle (uz'l), n. A dialectal form of ouzel. 



7 rri Tryr 1. This charset or, the 
' V^ u 7 ~ d twenty-second in our al- 

iV\\<* 7 :; V/, aSi plmbet, is (see F) the older 
’ X H't w • form of the character XT, 
l¥«- 'TiVw^- having been long used 
equivalently with the lat- 
! ter. and only recently 

Stlf strictly distinguished from 

it as the representative of 
a different sound. The words beginning respectively 
v ith r and V, like tho«c beginning with 1 and .T, wen, 
till not many years ago, mingled together in diction- 
arns. In our present practice, V represents always and 
in all situations a fi icat ive sound, corresponding as sonant 
or t niced utterance to/ns surd or breathed ; it is the rust- 
ling made by forcing the intonated breath out between 
the surface of the lower lip mid the edges of the upper 
front teeth, laid closely upon it. A ptucly labial r(n* f’ 
see /’), mafic without aid from the teeth, is" found in some 
language* This sound is also almost the exclusive prop- 
ertj of the e-sign: the number of words, ns Stephen, 
nrpl.etc, in whiih it is written otherwise is extremely 
small, and in these words the ph Is an etymological 
« » restoration " (tlio old and normal English forms being 
Sterna, nciru). It ia a frequent clement in our utterance, 
unking on an average over tno and a third per cent, of it 
(th* ./**ound only two per cent.). As initial, it is almost 
t'Oilv of Romanic (French-Latin) origin, altered in pro- 
nunciation from the semivowel or tr-sound, which be- 
longed to the same sign In Roman use (see 11'). At the 
end of a wmd (where, hnwerer, it is never written without 
a follow fng r), it i* found in many wools of Germanic ori- 
gin oft n alternating with its surd counterpart /, as in 
in./*’ )*u half. hnhp etc. 

2. A« :i Komnii_unmeral,y stands for 5; with 
;i dn«h over it (V), 5.000.— 3. [?. r.] An abbre- 
viation of vdocity (in physic**); verb; verse ; vn- 
fin low): vert (in heraldry); rhinn (in medi- 
(•iiie)t of rerfr, riotino, voce, and volta (in music); 
of ventral (fm), etc. — 4. The chemical symbol 
of tonaditnn. 

r. [From the letter 1'.] A five-dollar 
bill: so called from the character V which is 
conspicuous upon it. [Colloq.. IT. S.J 
va (viij. [< It. va (= P. m), go, go on, also 
vrjfht (< L. rtuftre, go), used ns ixnpv. 2d per*, 
sing, of author = P. alter, go: sec ir«dc.] In 
in u \ir, go on; continue: us va crescendo , go on 
increasing tin* strength of tone; va raUcntamto . 
continue dragging the time, 
vaagmar (viig'miir), 11 . [< Icol. vdg-tneri, a 

kind of flounder, ‘wave-mare,’ < vdg , wave (sec* 
iratrl 1 , + tmrt, inure: s/*e marc*, 1* The denl- 
fish. 

vaalite (v.i'lit), n. [< VaaU a river in South 
Africa. + -///-.] A kind of vermiculite oeea- 
c iom']ly found associated with tlie diamond at 
the diggings in South Africa. It is probably 
an alt / red lorm of a mica (biotitc) belonging to 
tin* original peridotite. 

va cancel (vtVImns), n. [< F. racancc = Sp. Pg. 
tacanna = It. vara acta, racanza, < ML. vacan- 
tia. empty place, vacancy, vacation, < L. ra- 
/////((-) v, empty, vacant: see vacant .] Vaca- 
tion. [Obsolete Scotch.] 

The consistory had no vacancc at this Tool, but had 
little to do. 

Spalding, Hist. Troubles in Scotland, 1. 331. (Jamieson.) 
vacancy (vii'kan-si), n. ; pi. vacancies (-siz). 
[As meaner fsoc -c;/).] 1. The state of being 

vacant, empty, or unoccupied. 

The inquisitive, in my opinion, arc such merely from a 
vacancy in their own imaginations. 

Steele , Spectator, No. 2S2. 

2. Specifically, emptiness of mind; idleness; 
list less ness. 

All dispositions to Idleness or vacancy, even before they 
grow habits, are dangerous. 

Sir }I. Wottcm, Iteli quite, p. 85. 
At che-ise they will play all the day long, a sport tlint 
agrteth well with their sedentary vacancy. 

Sandy e, Travail es, p. 50. 

3. That which is vacant or unoccupied. Specifi- 
cally— (a) Empty space. 

Alas, how Is *t with you, 

That you do bend your eye on vacancy ? 

Shak., Unmlef, ill. 4. 117. 
(fc) An intermediate space; a gap; a chnsm. 


In the vacancy 
Twixt the wall and me. 

Browning, Mesmerism. 

(c) An interval of time not devoted to the ordinary duties 
or business of life ; unoccupied, unemployed, or leisure 
time; holiday time; vacation; relaxation. 

No interim, not a minute’s vacancu . 

SUnk , T. N., v. 1. OS. 

In his youth lie had no Teachers, in his middle Age so 
little 1 aenney from the Wars and the cares of his King- 
dome. Milton , Hist. Eng., v. 

(d) An unoccupied or unfilled post, position, or office: as, 
a tacancy in the judicial bench. 

We went to sec the Conclave, where, during raenucry, 
the Cardinals are shut up till they aie agreed upon a new 
election. E rely 11 , Diary, Jan. 38, 3,(145. 

vacant (vii'kant), a. [Early mod. E. also va- 
caunt; < ME. vacauut, < OP. (and P.) vacant = 
Sp. Pg. It. racantc, < L. vacan(f-)s, empty, va- 
cant, ppr. of vacarc, be empty, free, or unoc- 
cupied: see vacate.'} 1. Having no contents; 
empty; unfilled; void; devoid; destitute: as, 
a vacant spnee; a vacant room. 

Being of those virtues vacant. 

' Shale., Hen. nil., v. 1. 12G. 

A man cnuhl not perceive any vacant or wast place 
under the Alpes but nil beset with vines. 

Coryat, Crudities, I. 81. 

2. Not occupied or filled with an incumbent or 
tenant; unoccupied. 

Specinl dignities, which rrtcnnf lie 
Tor thy best use and wearing 

ShaL, T. of A., v. 1. 145. 

By . . . IFelhani'M death, the highest post to which an 
English subject can aspire was left vacant. 

Macaulay, William Pitt. 

3. Not engaged or filled with business or care ; 
unemployed ; unoccupied ; tree; disengaged; 
idle: ns, vacant hours. 

Alexander, in txines vacaunt from batnile, dclytcd in 
that umuer liun tinge. Sir T. V.lyot, The Governour, I. 18. 

Tlie loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind. 

Goldsmith, Dcs. Vil., 1. 122. 

Absence of occupation is not rest; 

A mind quite vacant is a miml distress'd. 

Coujycr, Retirement, 1. 024. 

4. Characterized by or proceeding from idle- 
ness or absence of mental occupation. 

Every morning waked as to a repetition of toil; but the 
evening repaid it with vacant hilarity. Goldsmith, Vicar, v. 

5. Free from thought; not given to thinking, 
study, reflection, or tlie like; thoughtless. 

Von, w ho used to he so gay, so open, so rneanf ! 

Steele, Conscious Lovers, ii 3. 

6. Lacking, or appearing to lack, intelligence; 
stupid; inane. 

Rip staled in raennf stupidity. 

Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 59. 

7. In law: (a) Not filled; unoccupied: as, a 
vacant ofliee. (/>) Empty: as, a vacant house. 
In the law of fire-insurance a house maj' be 
unoccupied, and yet not be deemed vacant, (c) 
Abandoned; having no heir: ns, vacant effects 
or goods.— Vacant cylinder, lot, possession. See 
the nouns. =Syn. 1-4. J ’ucanl. Empty, Vend, Devoid. Void 
and devoid are non used in a physical sense only in poetic 
or elevated diction ; raid is often used of laws, legal in- 
struments, and the like : as, the will or deed or law was 
pronounced null and mid. Devoid fa now' always followed 
by of: »*, dr mid of r»-ri«on ; a mind (term’d of ideas. Vacant 
ami empty au primarily physical: ns, an empty box; a 
vacant lot. Empty is much the more general: it applies 
to that which contain* nothing, whether previously filled 
or not: as, an empty bottle, drawer, nest, head. Vacant 
applies to that which has been lllltd or occupied, or is in- 
tended or is ready or needs to be filled or occupied : as, a 
vacant throne, chair, space, office, mind: an empty room 
lias no furniture in it; a vacant loom is one that is free 
for occupation. Vacant Is a xvord of some dignity, ami is 
therefore not used of the plainest things : we do not speak 
of a vacant box^or bottle. 

vacantly (va'kant-li), adv. In a vacant man- 
ner; idly. 

vacate (va'kat), v.; pret. and pp. vacated , ppr. 
vacating, [< L. vacatvs , pp, of vacarc, bo empty 
or vacant. From the same L. verb are ult. 
E. vacant, vacuous, vacuum, etc. Cf. vain.'] I. 
trans. 1. To make vacant cause to bo empty; 
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quit the occupancy or possession of; leave 
empty or unoccupied : as, James n. vacated the 
throne. — 2. To annul; make void; make of no 
authority or validity. 

That after-Act, vacatcing the autoritieof the precedent. 

Eikon Basil ike, p. 30. 

If a man insures his life, this killing himself vacates the 
bargain. Waljjole, Letters, II. 418. 

3. To defeat the purpose of; make void of 
meaning ; make useless. 

He vacates my revenge. Dryden , Don Sebastian, ii. 3. 

II. intrans. To quit; leave. 

I to pny four dollars and twenty-flve cents to-night, he 
to vacate at five to-morrow morning. 

Thorcau, "Walden, p. 48. 

vacation (va-ka'shon), n. [< ME. vacation , va- 
cacioun, < OP. vacation, vacation, P. vacation 
= Pr. vaccatio = Sp. vacation = Pg. vacuum = 
It. vacationc, < L. vacatio(n-), leisure, < vacarc, 
pp. vacatus, tin empty, free, or unoccupied: see 
vacate.'] 1. Tile act of vacating. Specifically— 
(a) The act of leaving without an occupant: as, the vaca- 
tion of an office, (h) The act of making void, vacant, or of 
no validity: as, tlie vacation of a charter. 

2. A spaco of time, or a condition, in wliich 
there is an intermission of a stated employment 
or proeedm-o ; a stated interval in a round of 
duties; a holiday. 

To raise Recruits, and draw' new' Forces down, 

Thus, in tlie dead Vacation of the Town. 

Congreve, Pyrrhus, Prol. 
Specifically — (a) In fair, temporary cessation of judicial 
proceedings; the space of time between the end of one 
term of court and the beginning of the next; the period 
during which a court holds no sessions; recess; non-term. 
In England the vacations arc — Christmas vacation, com- 
mencing on December 24th and ending January fith; Eas- 
ter vacation, commencing on Good Friday and ending on 
Easter Tuesday; Whitsun vacation, commencing on the 
Saturday before and ending on the Tuesday after Whit- 
sunday ; and the long vacation, commencing on August 
13th and ending on October 23d. 

Why should not conscience have vacation 
As well as other courts o’ th' nation? 

S. Butler, Hudibras, II. ii. 317. 
(5) The intermission of tlie regular studies of nn educa- 
tional institution of any kind, when the students have a 
recess; holidays: as, the summer vacation. 

3. ^ The net of becoming vacant ; avoidance : 
said especially of a seo or other spiritual dig- 
nity. — 4f. Freedom from duty; leisure time. 

Whan he haddc leyscr and vacacioun 
From oother xvorldly occupacioun. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 683. 

vacationist (va-kiVshon-ist), n. [< vacation + 
-f.yfr] One xvho is taking a vacation ; especial- 
ly, one who is journeying for pleasure; an ex- 
cursionist. [Colloq.] 

vacationless (va-ka'skon -les), a. [< vacation 
+ -tess.] Without a vacation; deprived of a 
vacation. 

vacatur (vu-kft'tt*r), v. [< ML. vacatur, 3d pors. 
pres. ind. pass, of vacarc, make void, trails, use 
of L. vacarc, bo empty, or void: see vacate.] 
In law, the act of annulling or setting aside. 

vaccary (vak'a-ri), n. ; pi. vaccarics (-riz). [< 
ML. vaccana, < L. vacca, a cow: see 'vaccine. 
CL vachcry, a doublet of vaccary.] A cow-house, 
dairy, or cow-pasture. See vachcry. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

At tills time there were eleven vaccarics (places of pas- 
ture for cows) in I’endle Forest, and the herbage and agist- 
ments of each vaccary were valued to riie lord at 10.?., or 
in nil 110s. yearly. Baines, Hist. Lancashire, II. 25. 

vaccigenous (vak-sij'o-nus), a. [Irreg. < vaccine 
+ L. • tjerere , carry.] Producing vaccine: ap- 
plied to mothods of cultivating vaccine virus, 
or to farms and institutions where the virus is 
produced in quantity. 

vaccin (vak'sin), ». Same as vaccine. 

vaccina (vnk-si'nii), v. [NL., < L. vaccimts , of 
or from cows: see vaccine.] Same as vaccinia. 
Dunghson. 

vaccinal (vak' si -n al), a. [< vaccine + -aZ,] Of 
or relating to vaccine; caused by vaccina- 
tion. Mat. 2\ews. LII. 546.— Vaccinal erythema, 



vaccinal 

n bright-red coloration of the skin occurring sometimes 
in connection with vaccinia.— Vaccinal fever, vaccinia, 
especially In its severer forms.— Vaccinal Bear. Same 
as vaccine cicatrix (which see, under vaccine ). 
vaccinate (vak'si-niit), v, t.; pret. and pp. vac- 
cinated, ppr. vaccinating. [< vaccine 4 -ate-. 
Cf. F. vacancy s= Sp. vacunar = Pg. vaccinar 
= It. vaccinare, vaccinate.] 1. To inoculate 
■with tlio cowpox, by means of vaccine matter or 
lymph taken directly or indirectly from the cow, 
for the purpose of procuring immunity from 
smallpox or of mitigating its attack. — 2. In a 
general sense, to inoculate with tho modified 
virus of any specific disease, in order to produce 
that disease in a mild form or to prevent its at- 
tack. 

vaccination (vak-si-im'shon), n. [= F. vacci- 
nation =: Sp. vacnnacion == Pg. vaccina^ffozs: It. 
vaccinasionc; ns vaccinate + -fow.] In nied., in- 
oculation with vaccine, or the virus of cowpox, 
as a preventive of smallpox; in nil extended 
sense, inoculation with the virus of any specific 
disease. The utility of vncclnntlon with the vims of 
cowpox was discovered by Edward .Tenner, an English sar*’ 
gcon, in the lnttcr part of the eighteenth century, the llrst 
vaccination upon the human subject having been made in 
1790. It consists In the introduction under the skin, ornp- 
plication to an abraded surface, usuallj on the upper arm 
or thigh, of a minute quantity of vaccine. This Is followed. 
In a tjplcnl case, In about two days, li) slight redness and 
spelling at the point of inoculation, nud on the third or 
fourth day b> the appearance of a * aside tilled with clear 
Hu id, and umlilllcated or depressed in the center. About 
the end of the eighth day n ring of inflmniimtlnii, called the 
nrceftr, begins to form around the base of the vesicle ; It is 
usually liaid. swollen, and painful. On the eleventh or 
twelfth da) the iuHnmnmtiun begins to subside; the vis- 
Icle turns \ allow, and then dries up mid fauns n crust or 
scab, which usual!) falls olf about the end of the thhd 
week, leaving a permanent scar. The appearance of the 
areola is sometimes attended with rather severe constitu- 
tional dlstuibance, sueh as fever headache, Ions of appe* 
tlte, swelling of the glands above the part, mu! a gen- 
ctal feeling of malaise. The appearance of tills eruption, 
more or less modified from rubbing of the clothe* or from 
scratching, is the onlv certain evidence that vaccination 
has been successful, or has taken See iibn mcciiic and 
vaccinia , — AutO-vaccinatlon, relnoeulntlon of n person 
’.vitli virus taken from himself This not Infreipu utl) oc- 
curs accident nll \ , the lymph from a ruptured v cslcje being 
can led on the Hngir nails ami introduced at some other 
point. 

vaccinationist (vnk-si-nn'shnn-isu, n. [< vac- 
cination 4 -/.s/.] One who favors tin* practice 
of vaccination. Lancet , lSIHJ, I. UM. 
vaccination-scar (vak-M-im'Minn-skiir), « 
SSiime as ram nt cicatrix (which mm*. under rav- 
elin ). 

vaccinator (\ah'si-nu-tpr), *|. [ = F. i at ana - 
tt nr = Sp. nicinuntor = Pg. rarannttor = It. 
vacanatort ; ns racemate 4 -or 1 ,] 1. Olio who 

vaccinates. II, ,N jnneer, Study of Soeiol., p.lPw. 
— 2. A lancet ora sen ri flea tor employed in vac- 
cination. See cut mill or taunt. 
vaccine (vak'sin), a. ami n. [( F. raccin = Sp. 
vacinio = It. laerino , vaccine (as a noun, F. vac- 
ant = Sp . men ua = rarrnta It. vaccina, < 

NL. vaccina), < L. vaccinus, of a cow. < racai , a 
cow; prob. akin to Skt. %/ rth t \ cry, howl, low; 
ef. roirt . lienee vaccinate . etc.] I. a. 1. Of 
or pertaining to rows; derived from cows: as, 
the raceme disease, or cowpox. — 2. Of or relat- 
ing to vaccinia or vaccination Vaccino agent, 

In eertnln of the I lilted sf.it e**, n state ollleer whose dnt) 
it Is t<» proem i* and distribute n Mippl) of pure vaccine 
nutter. — Vaccine cicatrix, the t-cai icmaming uftir a 
succtsslul vaiefimtion It Is usual! \ film) -white, of an 
Irreguliul) ilrcnt.ii otitline plight!) depie-s«-d below the 
lev el id the Mirronndlng nkln and fnveated. or h.iv lug mi- 
inemus .shallow jilts on its surfm e. — Vaccino lymph, 
matter, virus. Minn- ns II., i. 

II. n. I. The virus of cowpox or vaccinia, 
used in the process of vaccination ns a preven- 
tive of smallpox. Two varieties of vnecincarclntise. 
narnel), the honin' that which is obtain'd direct Iv fiom 
the lielfet and the humantzctl, or that vvbieh i-. obtain til 
from visit le-> on the human Fiihjict Tin van lull follow, 
ing inoculation w ith bovine virus Ism-nallv attended with 
more pionoum-id local inlbiimnation ami i nn-titiitioml 
fi) mptoms than is that piodiictd t>v the humanized Ivmpti. 
Vaccine, ns emp|o)cd for vaciiuatiou, |s prepnud in the 
Bhnjie id dried Ijmph on quills oj Mnnll Hut pieces of 
bone or ivor>, of tluid l)mph in closed e.iplllai) glass 
tubes, and of ain-ts, Abo called vacant lunijih.mattn, 
ot nr us 

2, In a general sense, the modified virus of nnj 
specific disease introduced into tin- hodv by in- 
oculation, with a view to prevent or mitigate a 
threatened attack of that disease or to confer 
immunity against subsequent attacks. 

Also viicmi. 

vaedne-farm (vnk'sin-filrm), n. A place where 
vaccine virus is cultivated by the systematic 
inoculation of heifers. 

vaccinella ( vak-si-nel'jj), n. Spurious vaccinia; 
an eruption which occasionally follows vaccina- 
tion, but which is not true vaccinal eruption. 
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vaccine-point (vak'sin-point), n. A tliin piece 
of bone or ivory, or a quill, shnrpeneci at one 
end and coated with dried vaccine lymph. The 
inoculation may bo made by abrading the skin with the 
sharp point, thus avoiding the use of a lancet, 
vaccinia (ynk-sin'i-ji), n. [NL., <L. vaccinns, 
of or pertaining to a cow; see vaccine.'] A spe- 
cific eruptive disease occurring in cattle, es- 
pecially in milch COWS, it is characterized by an 
eiuption, nt first papular, then changing to vesiculnr, sh- 
unted usually nt the junction of the teats with the udder. 
The vesicle is uinbilicated, the margin Vicing more ele- 
vated than the center, and contains a clear yellowish tluid. 
The skin surrounding It Is somcwlmt Inllnmed, reddish 
in color, and indurated. The vesicle increases in size up 
to about the tenth day, when tho contents become more 
opnnuo, and a crust begins to form. This crust Increases 
in size for a few days, and then diics up and falls olf nt 
about tile cml of the third week. During the height of 
the dlscnse thoie may he a little fever and loss of appetite, 
and tlu* yield of milk may be somewhat diminished ; hut 
in general the constitutional disturbance is slight. It is 
by inoculation with lymph taken from the vesicles In tills 
disease ns It occurs In the cow or in tho human subject 
that immunity against sumlljiox is conferred upon man. 
See vaccination and vaccine. Also vaccina and coicpnx. 

Vacciniacese (vak-stn-i-ii'se-O), it. jri. [NL. 
(Lindloy, 184f>), < Varciniinn 4 -r/rr,r.] An 
order of gnmopotnlous plants, of tho cohort 
I 1 ' V I Ctllcs. It is distinguished from the related older 
Kricacnv by the fact that the inferior ovary formR n 
Ilcsli) fiult. It includes about HI*' species, belonging to 
117 genera (classed In two tribes, the Thibaudietr and L'uvac- 
rinie/r), natives of moist mountain woods in temperate 
nud cold regions, nUo nuuimuiB in tropical Asia and 
America, with H genera In Islands of the Pacific. They 
me erect or prostrate shrubs or trees, often eplph)tes, 
sometimes with tuberous or thickened stems, mill fre- 
quently climbing over tret?. The leaves are alternate or 
Bcattei ed, gem rally evergreen, and the How ers ai e usually 
in brnctrd racemes. ‘Tour genera orctir In the United 
States, of which Prun'mi/m (the type), (}aylu**acia, and 
Or i/coenis me the most important, producing the Id tidier- 
tics, huckleberries, nud rnittbmU* of the market; the 
other genus, Chio^jcnc*, the snow berry, is transit lowd to 
the I'.rtcacc.'c, or heath family . Sie cuts under cranberry, 
hucUflcrnj, nud Vttecinivm, 

vacciniaccous (vak-siti-i-a'sliitis). a. Belong- 
ing In or cluirneteristie of I ho Vaecimaei n\ 
vaccinic (vnk-.sin'tk), a. [< vaccine + -ic.j Of 
or pertaining to vitcoino. 

Vaccinlem (vnk-si-m'o-e), > 1 . pi. [NL. (A. 1*. 
ilo Canilollo, lKJ.'i), < Vacctmmn + -r/r.J A 
triho of plants, of the order Vitcciniim, r, il)m> 
known ns Dnraccinn ;e. Tin- ll.mtni nro unmll.v 
llinill. tliclr Mllotmirc ttrltrntr, mill tlif IHnilirllt* i!h- 
tlnct. It Inrlintrs 0 or to irrm-ni. ot oliloli Vnrriniiun t. 
(lie tj pc. 

vaccinifcr (Vnk-sin'i-for), II. [< XI.. vaccina, 
vitcoino, + I,./<rrr= K. (wftrl.l 1. Tliosourco, 
oithorn pomon or tin tttiitntil, of tho vitooino 
virus. — 2. An iiistrntnont ttsotl in vnooinution. 
Onam, Moil. Diet., p. 1721. 
vacciniola (vttk-si-iti'o-lij), ». [XI.., tliin. of 

rarcniut, t|. v.J A soootnltiry ornjition, rosont- 
lilitif' that nt tiiositoof innoulntinn, soinotiinos 
soon nftor viioointition. 

vaccinist (vnk'si-itist). It. [< raceme + ./*/.] 
1. Unt< who perforins vnooinution. — 2. Otto 
who fitvots tlio prnotioo of viteeinntion. 
Vaccinium (vnk-sttt'i-ntiit. ». [NL. (Lintnons, 
17:17), < L. raernmim, blueberry, whortleberry.] 

A conns of gntnopotnloiis jihints, type of tho or- 
der Varcimaci ;r ntnl of the triho Jinraccmn ,r ,* 
the 1 duel lorries. It j . (li.tinunWn-il fiom (.’m//ir"oria, 
l !ir- ton Mi tu rr) Komis, t,, tlio nmnoroii.ouilos in onclicoti 
of ttio clary unit liy rouiotllno.. Imvluit only clclit stamens, 



Sqmw lmrkIct»crTy {I'tfuntntn s/.itn ttttutm. 

». dowering lirincli ; a, tir nn.li m lilt fruit, 3, .1 llowcr 


mid freun Orijmccun, the cimibeny genus, by usual!) hav- 
ing the anthem mvned on the hack. (Sec cut 7 under *f«- 
7»rn, 1.) It includes about lit) {species, Inhabiting the 
tempt rate and fiigid regions of the mutheni hemispheie 
and the iiiouiitnlns of the tioples. The) are usually 
branching sluttbs, rarely trees, « few epiphytic. Tlte 
leavi.s are geueniHy small, corlneeons, nml evergreen, but 
sometimes membranaceous nud deciduous; the ilowers 
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Bmall, white, pink, or red, disposed In axillary or termi- 
nal racemes or axillary fascicles, rarely solitary, usually 
with bracts. Many of the species yield edible berries. 
(See U'hortlcherrn and blueberry , and compare huckleberry , 
cranberry, hurt-, and hurlberry .) The 3 well-known cir- 
cumpolar species, V. Myrlillus, V. uliyinosum, and V. Vi- 
tis-ldrca, arc the only species in Europe, tlio most im- 
portant being V. Myrlillus, the whortleberry. V. ttliyi- 
noi turn, the blueberry or bog-bilberry, a smaller shrub 
with terete branches and usually four-parted flowers, is 
common in northern Britain and In Canada. V. Viiin - 
Idtca, the cowberry or mountain-cranberry, with ever- 
green leaves and prostrate Btems, yields an acid red berry, 
edible when cooked, and sometimes substituted for the 
cranberry ; it ranges in America from New England to 
Point Barrow, 71° 10' north. There arc 10 or more species 
in Alaska, and 22 in the United States proper, classed in 4 
distinct groups, of which the smaller are Vitis-ldica, with 
ovate or globular corolla, and L’nfodcndron, with open 
hell-sliaped flowers, and berries little edible. (See Jarkle- 
berry ami equau'-hucklcbcrry,) The blueberries, common 
species of the eastern United States and northward, 
forming the subgenus Cyanococcus, arc replaced in the 
Kocky Mountains and Pacific States by the bilberries, 
species of Unccmtum proper, the typical section, which 
nre themselves few nnd rare westward, hut range more 
extensively In Canada. About 12 species occur in the 
northwestern United States, 3 of these and 10 others in 
the Southern States, 4 in the Rock)* Mountain region, and 
0 or more in Oregon or Nevada. Most species nre low 
hushes; but J\ arborcum, the fnrkleberry, sometimes 
reaches 25 feet in height, and V. corymbomm, the widely 
distributed blue huckleberry of the Inter summer market. 
Is often 10 feet in height. The American cranberry, Oxy • 
coccus inacritcarjnts, was formerly, nnd by some authors is 
still, referred to this genus. 

vaccinization (vnk*si-m-za'slion), ?/. [< vaccine 
4 -he 4 -erf ion. } A very thorough method of 
vncciimtion, in which repeated inoculations 
are made until the vaccinal susceptibility is 
completely destroyed. 

vaccinosyphilis (vnk 7 si-nf>-sif'i-lis), n. [< vac- 
cine 4 syphilis.] Syphilis transmitted by im- 
pure humanized vaccine or by infected instru- 
ments used in vaccination, 
vachet, »- [ME., < OF. (and F.) vachc = Sp. 
vara = Pg. It. vacca, < L. vacca, a cow: see vac- 
cine.] A cow; hence, a beast. 

Therfore, thou vachc, leve thyn old wrecchcdnessc. 

Chaucer, Truth, 1. 22. 

vacher (va-slm'), n. [< F. vachcr , OF, r adder % 
ratjitit r = Pr. vatjuicr = Sp. vaquero = Pg. va- 
tjut iro — It. vaccaro,<. ML. raccarius, cowherd, 
< L. vacca , a cow; see vachc and vaccine, ami 
cf. r a cm try, va clary.] Same as vatjnero. N. 
lie Vtrc, Americanisms, p. 108. [Hare.] 
vachery (vash'er-i), n.; jil. vachcrits (-iz). 
[< ME. vachc rye, < OF. (and F.) vachtric , < ML. 
vaccaria , a cow-house, fern, of *vaccariH8 , per- 
taining to a cow; see vacca ry, vachcr .] A pen 
or inclosure for cows; also, a dairy. [Obsolete 
or provincial.] 

Vach'njc, <*r dayre. Vacarln. Prompt. Parr., p. 5«7. 

Vari-nr),nlhs Vachanj (vaccaria), Is a house or ground to 
keep <’ovv s in, a Cow -picture. . . . A word of common use 
in Laura *hl re. Ttlount, (!lo«*ograj»hla (1070). 

r«r/i**r»/ (the c/« with its Ervucli Found) Is the name of 
f< vend farms In dillercnt parts or England. 

Latham. (Imp. Diet.) 
vacillancy (vtts'i-litii-si), it. [< vaciIUm(<) + 
-n/.] A htnlo of vncillatiiiKomvtivcriiif;; vneil- 
Inlioti; iticniiMancy; fluctuation. Dr. II. More, 
Divine Dinlogticti, [Hare.] 
vacillant (vas'i-liuit ), a. [< L. rat'illiiii(l-)n, ppr. 
of ranllarr, vacillnto: ape vacillate .] Vncillat- 
ittf;; wavorittf'; Iliictiiating; unsteady. [Karp.] 
Imp. Diet. 

vacillate (vas'i-litt), r. /.; prof, mid pp. vaeil- 
latril , jipr. lacillntnin. [< ]j. rarillalns, pp. of 
raeillarr ( > It . vacillate = Pp. n willin' = Sp. 
raeilar = F. eaeiller), sway to and fro, vacil- 
latr; tt tliin. or freq. form, prob. akin to Skt. 
■/ rani:, go tortuously, bp crooked, t •aim, bpnt: 
spp trio/,] 1. To waver; move one way and 
the other; reel; staler. 

lint v\hlht It la pphcroiill turns upon nn axis which is 
not permanent, ... It is ulwajs liable to shift nnd vacil- 
late fiom one axis to another. Palcy, Nat. Theo!., x\ii. 
2. To flucttmto in mind or opinion; waver; be 
irresolute or inconstant. 

A self-tormentor he continued still to be, i anllatiny be- 
tween hujio and fear. Southey, Pun) an, p. 30. 

He could not rest. 

Nor flrndy flx (he r acillatiny mind, 

That, ever working, eoulil no centre find. 

Crnbbc, Works. V. 10. 
=Syn. 1 and 2. IPmvr, Oscillate, etc. (see fluctuate), 
sw ay. — 2. To hesitate. 

vacillatingly (vos'i-lfi-ting-Ii), adr. In a vaeil- 
lntim; itimitier; unsteadily; tluetuntingly. 
vacillation (vas-i-Iii'sliqn), n. [Fonnerlv also 
radiation; < OF. (mid F\) vaeillalinn — Sp. rnri - 
larion = Pg. racillapln = It. vaeilladone, < L. 
racillatio(ii-), a reeling, wavering, < raeillare, 
pp. racillalns, sway to mid fro: see vacillate .] 
1, The act of vacillating; awavoring; a mov- 
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iiig otp? way and tlio other: a reeling or stag- of being vacuolated; a system of vacuoles, 
goring. Encyc . Brit., XIX. 848. 

They [the hones of the feet] are put in action by every vacuole (vak'u-ol), ft. [< F. vacuole, < NL. 
filij) or vacillation of the body. Paley, Nat. Thcol., xi. cuolum , dim. of L. vacuum , an empty space, 
2. Vacillating conduct: fluctuation of resolu- vacuum: sec vacuum.'] 1. A minute cell or 


tion: inconstancy; changeableness. 

Iso remainders of doubt, no vacillation. 

Bp. Ball, Peace-Maker, ii. § 4. 

By your variety and vacillation you lost the acceptable 
time of the first {Trace. 

Bacon, Charge in Star Chamber against W. Talbot, 
vncillatory (vas'i-lil-to-ri), n. [< raciUate + 
-on/.] Inrliiiod to vacillate; waverimr; vacil- 
lating; uncertain: iiTesolute. [Bare.] 

bueli lacill-th ry accounts of affairs of state. 

Boyer Xorlh, r.\nnien, p. 2.". 
vacoa (vak'o-jl), n. [Native name.] A general 
name in Mauritius for the screw-pines (Pan- 
danvs), which there abound in numerous spe- 
cies forming trees 20 or 30 feet high or more. 
P. util it, introduced from Madagascar, growing, if per- 
mitted, so feet or more high, is commonly planted foi its 
leaves, which are fabricated into sugar-sacks or vacoa 
bur«. See cut under Pandanvs. 
vacua, u. Au occasional plural of vacuum. 
vacuate (vak'u-at), r. t.; pret. andpp. vacuatcd , 
ppr. vacuating. [< L. vacuatus , pp. of racnarr, 
make empty or void, < zwirif', empty: see vac- 
uous.] To make empty or void ;* evacuate. 
[Rare.] 

Mistaken zeal, . . . like the Pharisee’s C’orban, under 
the pretense of an extraordinary service to Hod, lacuates 
all duty to man. 

Secular Priest Exposed (17nj). p 27. (Latham.) 
vacuation (vak-u-a'shon), n. [< vacuate + 
-ion.] The act of emptying: evacuation. 
Bails if, 1731. [Rare.] 

vacuist (vak'u-i^t), u. [< vacuum 4- -ist.] One 
who }iolrl> the doctrine of the reality of empty 
spaces in nature: opposed to plans!. 

And the rnruiUs will have this advantage, that if Mr. 
Unbbt* shall say that it is as lawful for him to assume a 
plenum a? for othi rs to assume a vacuum, not on!) it may 
ii* answered it is also as lawful for them to assume the 
contraij. and lm but Mrily assuming, not proving, a ple- 
mim, his dot Mine will still remain questionable 

Boyle, foramen of Hobbes, ii. 

vacuity (vfi-kii'i-ti), n.; ]>1. vactntns (-tiz). [< 

OF. (and I’.i vucuitf' = Pr. r acintat = Sp. ra- 
nt idad = Pg. rtmddadc = It. vacuitd , < L. va- 
cuital t-)>, omptinc' 5 ^, < vacuus, empty: see vacu- 
ous.] l. The state of being vacuous, empty, 
or unfilled: emptiness; vacancy; the state of 
being devoid or destitute of anything. 

Men . . . an- nt (list without understanding or knowledge 
at all. Nevertheless from this vacuity they grow by de- 
grees till the) come at length to be even as the angels 
themselves ar«‘ Hooker, Hceles. Pollt), 1.0. 

I cave weal: eyes to grow sand-blind, 

Content with darkness and vacuity. 

Browning, Development. 

2. Space unfilled or unoccupied, or apparently 
unoccupied; a vacant space; also, a vacuum. 

Ihe sides of the vacuity are set xvih columns. 

Evelyn, Diary, Jan. 18, 1GJ5. 

Tli' 1 w 01 Id, so f.-ir a« it is a negation, is a negation of in- 
finlt • inmittf in time and space. 

Vritrh, Intiod. to Descartos’s Method, p. clxil. 

Put )«•*(» idav I saw n dreary vacuity in this direction 
in w Inch now 1 m so much. 

Emerson, ]>°ays, 1st scr., p. 278. 

3. ‘Want of reality; inanity; nihility. 

If tin ) ’ll run behind the glass to catch nt 11 their exper- 
t*ition c will m**ct with vacuity and emptiness. Gla wille. 

4. Freedom from mental exertion; thought- 
les^no-s; listlr-^nops; idleness. 

A patient people, much given to slumber and vacuity, 
and hut little troubled with the disease of thinking. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, ii. 1. 

5. Lack of intelligence ; stupidity. 

lie was confounded, nml continued looking with that 
perplexed vacuity of eye which puzzled souls generally 
ft are with. Sterne, Tristram Shandy, iii. 1. 

Vacuna (va-kfi'nit), ft. [< L. vacuna, < v a care, 
be at leisure: see vacant , vacate."} In Latin 
myth., tlx* goddess of rural leisure, to whom 
liiisbiiudineu sacrificed at the close of harvest. 
She was especially a deity of the Sabines, 
vacuolar (vak'u-6-liir), a. [< vacuole 4- -ar$.] 
Of the nature of or pertaining to a vacuole ; re- 
sembling a vacuole: as, vacuolar spaces. See 
cut under hydranth. Amcr. Nat., October, 1890, 
p. 895. 

vacuolate (vak'u-o-liit), a. [< vacuole 4* -ate 1 .] 
Same as vacuolated. Micros. Sci ., XXX. G. 
vacuolated ( vak ' fi-6-1 fi-t ed ) , a. [< vacuolate + 
-ah] Provided with vacuoles; minutely vesic- 
ular, as a protozoan. 

vacuolation ( x'ak'Ti-o-la'shoii ), n. [< vacuolate 
4 ■ -ion.] The formation of vacuoles; the state 


cavity in the tissue of organisms. — 2. In anai., > 
a minute space, vacuity, or interstice of tissue 
in which lymphatic vessels are supposed to 
originate. — 3. In zooh, any minute vesicle or 
vacuity in the tissue of a protozoan, ns an amoe- 
ba. Yacuoles are sometimes divided into^ermanenf, con- 
tractile or pulsating, and gastric. The first are sometimes 
so numerous as to give the organism a vesiculai or bubble- 
like appearance. The second kind exhibit regular con- 
traction and dilatation, or pulsate. (Jastric vacuoles, or 
food-vacuoles, occur in connection with the ingestion and 
digestion of food ; these arc formed by a globule of water 
which has been taken in with a particle of food, and are 
not permanent. See cuts under Actinosplacrium, Nocti- 
luca, Paramecium, sun-animalcule, and Ccstoidca. 

4. In hot., n cavity of greater or less size within 
the protoplasmic mass of active vegetable colls, 
which is filled with water, or cell-sap as it is 
called. Active protoplasm possesses the power of im- 
bibing water into its substance and, ns a consequence, of 
increasing in size. When the amount of water is so great 
that the protoplasm may be said to be more than saturated 
with it, the excess is separated within the protoplasmic 
mas* in the form of rounded drops called vacuoles. In 
closed cells these may become «o large and abundant ns 
to be separated only by thin plates of protoplasm. As 
such vacuoles become huger the plates are broken 
through, and eventually time may be but one large vacu- 
ole sunoitndcd by a thin Inver of protoplasm, which lines 
the interior of the cell-wall Bcs*cy. 

vacuolization (vnk-fi-ol-i-za'shon), n. [< vacu- 
ole 4- -izc 4* -a tion.] In histology, same as vacu- 
olation. Amcr. Jour. Psychol., II. 634. 

vacuolize (vak'u-o-Hz), v. pret. and pp. vacu- 
olizcd, ppr. vncuofizing. To supply or furnish 
with vacuoles. Thausing , Beer (trails.), p. 533. 
[Rare.] 

vacuous (vak'u-us), a. [= It. vacuo (cf. Sp. 
racio = Pg. nizio, < L. vacivus), < L. vacuus, 
empty.] 1. Empty; unfilled; void; vacant. 

Boundless the deep, because I Am, who fill 

Infinitude; nor racwoiw the space. 

Milton, T. L., vil. 100. 

These pulpits were filled, or rather made vacuous, by 
men whose privileged education In the ancient centres 
of instruction issued in twent) minutes’ formal rending 
of tepid exhortation or probably infirm deductions from 
premises based on lottcn scaffolding. 

George Eliot, Telix Ilolt, xv. 

2. Without intelligence or intelligent expres- 
sion; unexprossive; showing no intelligence: 
as, a vacuous look. 

Up the marble stairs came the most noble Farintoali, 
with that vacuous leer which distinguishes his lordship. 

Thackeray, Newcomes, xli. 

vacuousness (vak'u-us-nes), ft. The state of 
being vacuous, in either sense; vacuity. 

vacuum (vak'u-ura), n. ; pi. vacuums (-umz), 
sometimes vacua (-ii). [= F. vacuum = Sj). Pg. 
It. vacuo , < L. vacuum, an empty space, a void, 
neut. of vacuus, empty: see r/iCMOM*.] Empty 
space ; space void of matter: opposed to plenum; 
in practical use, an inclosed space from which 
the air (or other gas) has been very nearly re- 
moved, as by an air-pump. The metaphysicians of 
Blca, l’anncnidcs and McUssus, stnitrd the notion that a 
vacuum was impossible, nml this became a favorite doc- 
ti inc with Aristotle. All the scholastics upheld the maxim 
that “nature abhors a vacuum." This is the doctrine of 
tlic plcnist8. Atomism, on the other hand, carried out in 
a thoroughgoing manner, supposes empty space between 
the atoms. That gases do not ill! space homogeneously is 
now demonstrated by the phenomena of transfusion and 
by the impulsion of Crookes’s radiometer ; while the other 
observed facts about gases, taken in connection with these, 
render some form of the klnctical theory of gases almost 
ceitain. This supposes the molecules of gases to bo at 
great distances from one another as compared with their 
spheres of sensible action. Tills, however, does not ex- 
clude, lmt rather favors, Jloscovleli’s theory of atoms — 
namely, that atoms arc mere movable centers of poten- 
tial energy endowed with incitia; and this theory makes 
each atom extend throughout all space in a certain sense 
But this does not constitute a plenum, for a plenum is 
the exe’.ialve occupation of carii pari of space by a por- 
tion of matter. T t mav be said that the spaces between 
tlic atoms aic filled by the luminiferous ether, which 
seems to be the substance of electricity; but tlic disper- 
sion of light by lefraction seems to show that the ether 
Itself lias a molecular structure. A x actium, in the sense of 
n space devoid of ordinary* ponderable matter, is pioduccd 
(more or less perfectly) xv lien the air is removed from an in- 
closed space, nidi as the leceivtr of an air-pump, a part of 
a barometric tube, etc. In theieccivcr of the ordinary nil - 
pump the vacuum can only be partial, since with each 
stroke of the piston only a certain fraction of the air is re- 
moved (depending upon therelatixesi7c of tin* cylinder and 
the receiver), and hence, theoretically, an inllnite number 
of strokes would be necessary. Practically, the degree of 
exhaustion obtained falls short of that demanded by the- 
ory, owing to the imperfections of the machine; thus, in 
the common form, the exhaustion is limited to tlic point 
where the remaining air has not sufficient’ elasticity to 
raise the valves. By the Sprcngel o.r mercury air-pump a 
much more perfect degree of exhaustion is attainable than 


with the mechanical form. (See mercury air-pump, un- 
der mercury.) The most perfect vacuum is obtained when 
chemical means aie employed to absorb the last traces of 
gas left in the leceiver exhausted by the mercury air- 
pump. The Torricellian vacuum— that is, the space above 
the mercury in a carefully manipulated barometer-tube 
— is more nearly perfect in this respect, but the space 
contains a small amount of the vapor of mercury. See 
Torricellian. 


Vacuum . . . signifies space without body. 

Locke, Human Understanding, II. xiii. 22. 
A vacuum, or space in which there is absolutely no body, 
is repugnant to reason. . 

Descartes, 'Prin. of Philos, (tr. by Veitch), ii. § 1G. 


Guerickian vacuum. See Guerickian. 

vacuum-brake (vak'u-um-brak), n. A form of 
continuous brake used on railroads, employing 
a steam-jet directly, and the pressure of the 
atmosphere indirectly, as a means of control- 
ling the pressure. A steam-jet on the engine is al- 
lowed to escape through an ejector, in such a way as to 
create a partial vacuum in a continu- 
ous pipe extending under all the cars 
of a train. Collapsing bellows under 
each car are connected with the pipes, 
and, when exhausted of the air con- 
tained in them, close and draw the 
brake-rods. Two forms are used, the 
Smith brake and the Eaines brake. See |,| ||«| 
continuous brake, under brake 3. 

vacuum-filter (vak' u-um- fiF- 
ter), ft. A form of filter in which 
the air beneath the filtering 
material is exhausted to hasten 
the process. 

vacuum-gage (vak'u-um-guj), 
n. A form of pressure-gage 
for indicating the internal pres- 
sure or the amount of vacuum 
in a steam-condenser, a boiler 
in which the steam has con- 
densed, the receiver of an air- 
pump, etc. A common form consists 
of an inverted graduated siphon of 
glass, open at one end. and connected 
at the other with the condenseror ves- 
sel to be tested, and containing a qunn- Vacuum-gage, 
tity of mercury. When notin use, the 
mercury rises equally in both legs of the siphon; on con- 
necting the instrument with a vacuum, the mercury rises 
in the leg next the condenser or other vessel, and sinks in 
the other leg, the difference between them indicating the 
amount of the vacuum. This form is also called barome- 
ter-gage. E. II. Knight. 

vacuum-pan (vak'u-um-pan), ft. In the pro- 
cesses of sugar-making, condensed-milk manu- 
facture, etc., a largo steam-jacketed vessel of 
copper or iron, used in boiling and concentrat- 
ing syrup, milk, etc. Two forms are used, one con- 
sisting of two parts bolted together to form a spheroidal 
vessel, and the other of a drum shape with a domed top. 
The syrup or milk is placed in the pan, the vessel is closed 
air-tight, and connections are made by means of pipes 
with a condenser and air-pump. Steam is admitted to 
the jacket round the lower part of the pan, and to coils 
of pipes within it. The air-pump serves to draw off the 





Vacuum pan 

a, copper pan ; b, iron steam jacket; c, copper steam-coil . d, flanged 
• Ionic, e, measuring vessel used in charging the pan; e'. pipe which 
connects e with the Jmic-i.it , pipe which connects e with the pan ; 
f . cock winch admits air uilo-'V h, h, gages which indicate height 
of liquid in e and s; », mercurial \ acumn gage ; k, in .n-hole by which 
pan may lie entered ; i", thermometer, showing interior temperature 
of the pan . /. proof-stick for sampling the contents of the pan; in, valve 
for admitting steam to the coil ; it, valve for admitting ‘team to in- 
teriorof pan forclcanmg ; c, window tof which there are two, i*y which 
interior of pan may he inspected ; A saucer sh iped v ilvr, closing or 
opening the outlet q according as it Is operated by the lever r; s, over- 
fhm vessel, to retain any fluid that may boil over. 


vapor from the boiling contents, and to create a vacuum 
xxitbin the pan The advantages of thus boiling in a 
vacuum are found in t he lower temperature at which boil- 
ing place, and, as a result, in the greater rapidity 

of the process and purity of the product. Vacuum-pans 
rue souk times placed in pairs, the steam from one pan 
serving to heat the fluid in the second pan. Such an 
ftiiangcim nt is called a double -effect system. Occasionally 
tluee pans ate used together, one large pan supplying 
steam foi two sm-dler pans. This is called a triple-effect 
system. Set sugar. 



vacuum-pump 

vacuum-pump (vak'u-um-pump), n. A piimp 
consisting of a chamber or barrel, a suction- 
pipe with a valve to prevent return flow, a dis- 
charge-pipe which lias a valve that is closed 
when the chamber is emptied, and a steam in- 
duction-pipe provided with a valvethat is opened 
when the chamber is filled with water, and closed 
when the chamber is filled with steam. The 
chamber is placed at such a height above the water to be 
raised that the exterior atmospheric pressure will cause 
the water to rise through the suction-pipe, and fill the 
partial vacuum caused by condensation of steam in the 
chamber. Steam being admitted to the chamber forces out 
the air, and Alls the space. The indnction-valvc is then 
closed. The loss of heat from the surface of the cylinder, 
or the sudden injection of a water-spray, condenses the 
steam. Water then rises, and fills the chamber. Steam 
is then again admitted, forcing out the water through the 
discharge-pipe. As soon ns the water is discharged and 
the chamber refilled with steam, the cycle of operations 
recommences, and it is repeated continuously as long ns 
steam is supplied to the chamber. The opening and clos- 
ing of the valves have been made automatic in this class 
of pumps, but they arc so wasteful of power that they are 
very little used. See cuts und er monte-jus and pulsometer. 
Also called steam vacuum-jntmp. 

vacuum-tube (vak'u-um-lfib), v. A scaled 
glass tubo employed to oxamino tlio ofTccts of 
a discharge of electricity through air or other 
gas rarefied or exhausted to the required degree. 



Vacuum-tube. 


The most striking phenomenon is the magnificent colored 
light with which the tube is filled anti the stratification 
of the light about the tube, the color of the light being 
different at the positive and negative electrodes and va- 
rying w ith the gns through which the discharge Is passed. 
Thus, in common air it is purple 01 led at the positive 
end blue or violet at the negative; in hydrogen, it is 
greenish-blue; in carbonic oxhl, bright-given, turning to 
j ollow at the posit hr, and to blue at the negative. The-e 
tubes were first made by Gelssler of Bonn. and lienee 
lm\e been called Gassier'* tube s A (TuoKis’r tube is a 
form of vacuum-tube used by Mr William Crookes in bis 
inwstigation of what he has call td radiant matter (w hich 
see. under radiant ). The exhaustion of these tubes is ear- 
ned to about one millionth of an atmosphere 

vacuum-valve (vnk'u-uiu-vulv), n. A safety- 
valve which opens inward, so connected with 
a boiler that when there is a vacuum it will bo 
forced open by atmospheric pressure. Also 
called air-valrc. J'. II. Knight. 

vadet (vful), v. i. [Another form of fa tic (ns vat 
of fat): see fadi L] 1. To become pale or weak, 
as a color; hence, to pass away; vanish; depart. 

Color evanidufi. fugax . . A vadinn a decaying, or a 
dead colour. Xonwnelatur (15 v *>). («Vari*.) 

Life doth vade, and young men must be old 

(i re cue, I'alimr's Vcr-es. 

I know how soon their love ead*th. 

Middleton, Family of Low, i. 1. 

2. To fade ; wither. 

Mine is the heart which radr* nwny as doth the flower or 
grass. Pale, Sir Clyomon and ^ir riumydes 

Fair flower, untimely plucked, soon ended 

Stalk., 1‘. insinuate rilgtim, 1. 131. 

vade-mecum (va'de-me'kum), n. [= F. Sp. 
raiU-mfCiim, < XL. vad< -no rum, < L. vatic va- 
rum, ‘go with me/ < rath, impv. of vatUrc ( = 
E. wade), go, 4- hk , abl. of ego, I, 4- cum, with.] 
A book or other thing that a person carries with 
him as a constant companion; a pocket-com- 
panion; a manual; a handbook. 

One bornclio or leathern liottle of Tours . . . I’anurge 
filled for himself, for lie called that lilh vadrvirrum 

Crquhart, tr. of Rabelais, ii. 2.''. 

vadlmonyt (varl'i-mo-ni), ». [< L. radimomuni , 
security, recognizance, < ras ( vud -), bail, sure- 
ty: see wed , wagr.] In old law , a bond or pledge 
to appear before a judge on a fixed day; bail. 

vadium (vfi'ili-um), n. [XL., < L. ivrv (rad-), 
bail, surety: see wed, wage. ] In Scot? law , a 
wad; a pledge or surety.— Vadium mortuum, a 
mortgage.— vadium vivum', n living pledge. 

Variovis, n. Sec Vejons. 

vafntyt, n. Craft. Bailey. 

vafrous (vii'frus), a. [< L. raft r (vafr-), eun- 
ning, subtle, 4- -oks.~\ Crafty; cunning. 

He that deals with a Tox may be held very simple if he 
expect not his vafrous tiicks. Fcltfiam, Resolves, II. 42. 

vag (vag), u. Turf for fuel. UalltwcU, [Prov. 
Eng.] 

He may turn many an honest penny by the sale of r ags, 
i. e. dried peat. The Portfolio, So. 229, p. 11. 

vagabond (vag'n-bond), a. and ». [Early mod. 
E. also vugabundc, vacabondc, racabund , < ME. 
vagabonds , < OF. vagabond, racabond, F. vaga- 
bond = Pr. ragabon — Sp. Pg. vagabnndo = It. 
vagabondOj vagabnndo = G. vagabond = D. v age- 
bond = Sw. Dan. vagabond , t LL. vagabundus, 
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wandering, strolling about, < L. vagari, wan- 
der, < vagus, wandering: see vague. Cf. va- 
grant.'] I. a. 1. "Wandering; moving from 
place to place without any settled habitation; 
nomadic. 

OwTe men suppose them to bee a vagabundc and wan- 
deringo nncion lyke vnto the Scythians, witliowte houses 
or certeyne dwell inge places. 

Peter Martyr (tr. in Ldcn’s First Books on America, ed. 

[Arbor, p. 97). 

Let them pronounce the steep Tarpeian death, 
Vagabond exile, ... I would not buy 
Their mercy at the price of ono fair word. 

Shak., Cor., iii. 3. 89. 

2. Floating about without any certain direc- 
tion; driven to and fro. 

Like to a vagabond flag upon the stream. 

Shak., A. and C., i. 4. 45. 

3. Of or pertaining to a A'agabond or worthless 
stroller; vagrant. — 4. Not sedentary, as a spi- 
der; belonging to the Vagabundic. 

II. M. 1. One who is without a settlod homo ; 
ono who goes from place to place ; a wanderer; 
n vagrant : not necessarily in a bad sense. 
Reduc'd, like Hannibal, to setk relief 
From court to court, and wander up and down, 

A vagabond In Afric. Addison, Cato, ii. 4. 

He who goes from country to country, guided by the 
blind impulse of curiosity. Is only a vagabond. 

Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, vil. 

2. An idle, worthless stroller from place to 
place without fixed habitation or visible moans 
of earning an honest livelihood ; in law , an idle, 
worthless vagrant. See rag rani. 

Weehaue had amongst vs Vagabond*, which call them- 
seines Fgypti.ms, t lie dregs of mnnkinde. 

Purchas , Pilgrimage, p. 590. 

3. An idle, worthless fellow; n scamp; a rascal. 
[Colloq.] — 4. Ono of the Vagabonds. — 5. A 
pvrnlid moth, ('nimbus vulgiragellus. See cut 
under Crambid:r.— Rogues and vagabonds. Sec 

rogue. 

vagabond (vag'n-bond), r. /. [< vagabond, a.] 

To wander about in tin idle manner; play the 
vagabond: sometimes with an indefinite it. 

Vagabonding in those untrodden places, they were 
guided b> theVwrl vdlng Justice, using them selves to lie 
punishers of their faults Sir p. Sidney, Arcadia, iv. 
vagabondage (vng'n-bon-dftj), II. [< vagabond 
+ -agt .] The state, condition, or habits of 
a vagabond; idle wandering, with or without 
fraudulent intent : as to live in vagabondage. 

It i established the severest penalties on vagabondage, 
even to death without benefit of clergy. 

//. Sjteneer, Study of SocloL, p. 103. 

vagabondise, r. i. See vayabondizr. 
Vagabondifih tvag'n-bon-dish), it. [< vagabond 
4- -i\/iL] Like a vagabond ; wandering, 
vagabondism (vng'n-bon-dizm), n. [< vaga- 
bond 4- -ew.] The ways or habits of a vaga- 
bond ; vagabondage. 

As encouraging rii'/»ik»n*fixm and h:itbtri«m. 

The Centura, XXX. 813. 

vagabondize (vng'n-bon-diz), r.t.; pret. and 
pp. ragafnutdized, ppr. vagabondising. [< vaga- 
bond + To wander like a vagabond; play 

the vagabond: sometimes with an indefinite it. 
Also spoiled vagabondise. 

Vtviabnndizing it nil owr Holland. 

C. ileade, Clol -Her mid Hearth, liii. (Hari-^.) 

vagabondryt (vng'n-bon-dri), w. [Early mod. 
E. vngubumlrye ; < vagabond + -n/.] Vagabon- 
dage. 

Idlencs and Vagabundrge Is the mother and route of all 
theftes, itddier>e\nnd all t\ill tides and other mischiefs. 
Laic* of jfdtr. VI. (1517), quoted In Kibton-Turiter's 
(Vagrants and Vagrancy, p. 89. 

vagabone, ». and r. A corrupt ion of vagabond. 
Vagabunaze (vng-u-lmn'de), v. pi. [NL., fern, 
pi. of L. nigabundits, wandering: see vagabond.] 
A division of true spider-, consisting of those 
dipneuiuonous forms which are not sedentary. 
They spin no web, and do not lie in wait for 
their prey, but prowl in search of it. 
vagal (vu'gal), a. [< rag(us) 4- -al.] Of or 
pertaining to the vagus, or par vagum; pneu- 
mogastrie. See vagus. 

vagancyt (va'gan-si), n. [< vagan{t) 4- -eg.] 1. 
Vagrancy ; wandering. 

Springloce. Here are the Keys of all my Charge, Sir. 

My 1 nimble suit is that you will he pleas'd 
To let me walk upon my known occasions this Sommer. 
Lawyer. Fie ! Cnnst not yet leave off those Vaganciest 
Jlrome, Jovial Crew, v. 

2. Extravagance. 

Our happiness may orbe Itselfc Into a thousand r agan- 
cies of glory and delight. Milton, Church-Government, 1. 1. 

vagans (vii'ganz), ». In music, same as quintus. 
vagantt (vii'gnnt), a. [< ME. vagaunt , < OF. 
(and F.) vag ant = Sp. Pg. It. vagantc , < L. va- 
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gan{t-)s , wandering, ppr. of vagari , wander, < 
vagus, wandering, vague: see vague, v. Hence 
vagrant.] Wandering; vagrant. 

Fro thi face I shal be liid, and I shal be vagaunt. 

Wyclif, Gen. iv. 14. 

vagarian (va-ga'ri-an), n. [< vagary + -nil.] 
Ono given to vagaries ; a “crank.” [Coiloq. or 
rare.] 

vagarious (va-ga'ri-us), a. [< vagary + -OHS.] 
Having vagaries; whimsical; capricious; irreg- 
ular. Dc Morgan, Budget of Paradoxes, p. 153. 
vagarish (va-ga'rish), a. [< v agar-y + -is/i 1 .] 
wandering;’ given to vagaries. 

Ilia eyes were oft vagarish . 

, T Volcnl (reter Pindar), p. 305. (Davies.) 

vagarity (va-gar'i-ti), n. [< vagar-y + -ily.'] 
Tho character or state of being vagarious; ca- 
priciousness; irregularity. 

Instances of vagarity aro noticeablo with encli Prince of 
"Wales, many of whom seem to have ignored, or rather not 
enjoyed, the title [Duke of Cornwall], although probably 
they did tho revenues. N. and Q-, 7th ser., II. 89. 

vagaryf (va-ga'ri), v. i. [Early mod. E. vagaric; 
appar. < Ii. vagari (> It. vagarc — Sp. vagar = 
Pg. vagucar = P. vaguer), wander, < vagus, 
wandering: see vague, a., and vague, v. Cf. 
vagary, u. Tho L. (or perhaps tho It.) inf. ap- 
pears to have been adopted as a whole, and ac- 
commodated to E. nouns in -ary; hut this can 
liunlly he explained except ns an orig. univer- 
sity use. There is no L. or ML. adj. * vagarius 
or ’noun "vagaria.'] To gad ; range. 

Vaguer, to wander, vagaric, stray, gad, roame, raunge, 
flit, remoue often from plncc to place. Cotgrave. 

vagary (vfi-gu'ri), pi. vagaries (-riz). [Early 
mod. E. also vagaric , vagarc , corruptly fagary, 
ligartj; appar. < vagary, t\] If. A wandering 
or strolling. 

The people called riucnices gave themselves to long 
vagaries, and continual vinges by sea. 

Harnaby Rich, tr. of Herodotus. 

I laid the weight » 

Of mine Lstate In Stewardship upon tlicc; 

\\ hich kept thee In that year, nfter so ninny 
Sommer vagaries thou hadst made before. 

lirome, Jovial Crew, i. 

2. A wanderingof tlio thoughts; a wild freak; 
a whim; a whimsical purpose. 

She ’s gone ; and now, sir Hugh, let me tell you you have 
not d^alt u ell \\ Ith me, to put this/romr;/ into her foolLh 
fancy. P.rome, Spamgus Garden, ii. 2. 

They changed their mlrnlB, 

ITew Oir, and into strange vagaries fell. 

Milton, V. L., vi. 014. 

vagas^ n. Sumo as vakass. 
vagationt (vA-gu'shon), n. [< L. vagalio(n-), a 
wandering, < vagari, pp. ragatus, wander: seo 
ruga nl.] A wandering; a roving about. 

Whent* the mymle cs stabkde padely with-owttene 
cliang>ngo and vagaryonc in Godd. 

Ilamjiolc, l’rose Treatises (K. R. T. S.), p. 14. 

Vagatores (vag-a-to'rez), n.jd. [NL., < L. va- 
gan, pp. ragatus , wander: seo ragout.] In or- 
nith., a group of birds, constituting the fourth 
order in Mncgillivrav’s classification, and con- 
sisting of the crows and their allies. The word 
has no standing in science, as it designates an artificial 
group recognized by no other authors of note, 
vagi, n. Plural of vagus. 
vagientt (vfi'ji-ent), a. [< L. ragicn(t-)s, ppr. 
of vagirCy cry, squall, bloat.] Crying like a 
child. Dr. JI. J fore, Psychntlmnasia, III. iv. 42. 
vagina (vu-jl'nij), a.; pi. vaginic (-no). [= F. 

vagin, < XL. vagina , < L. vagina , a sheath, 
covering, sheath of a scabbard, ear of grain, 
etc., hull, husk, vagina.] 1. In hot., the sheath 
formed by the basal part of certain leaves 
where they embrace the stem; a sheath. — 2. In 
anat. and zoiil., a sheath; a sheathing or cover- 
ing part or organ; a case: specifically applied 
to various structures, (n) The sexual passage of the 
female from the vulva to the uterus. In all the higher 
Mammalia it is the terminal section of a Mullerian duct 
or oviduct united with its fellow; in the loner it is dou- 
ble, wholly or In part, there being two more or less com- 
plete vngime, right and left. In someoripaious animals, 
as birds, the termination of the oviduct, hej end the uterine 
part, leeeives the name of vagina. See idem*, and cut un- 
der peritoneum. ( l ) In entom., a shcath-likc plate or part 
inclosing an organ. In some cases also called valve. Spe- 
cifically— (1) The long channeled lnbrumof the mosquito 
and other blood-sucking flies, in which the lancet-like 
mandibles and maxillie arc concealed. (2) The jointed 
sheath of the promuscis of hemipterous insects, homol- 
ogous with the labium of a typical insect. (3) The parts 
supporting and covering the tongue of a bee, correspond- 
ing to the mentum, ma.xilln?, and palpi. (41 The tubu- 
lar sheath of the sting of a bee or wasp, (c) In JVofo- 
zoa, the indurated lorica of some infusorians, ns the vngi- 
nieolous vortlcelllds. (cf) In Vermes, a terminal section 
of the oviduct, differentiated into a special canal. See 
cut 8 under llhabdoccda , Trematoda, and Cestoidea. 
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3. In arch., the upper part of the pedestal of a 
terminus, from which the bust or figure seems 
to issue or arise ; a sheath or gaine. [Bare or 
obsolete.]— Columns of the vagina. Same as colum- 
ns ntnannn (which see, under column a).— Rugffl of the 
vagina. See niga.— Tensor lamina posteriorls va- 
ginse recti abdominis. See tensor .— Tensor vaginse 
femoris. . See tensor .— Vagina cellulosa. Same as em- 
r.rurunn and perimysium .—? Fagina femoris, the fascia 
lata of the thigh. Zee fascia an<l tensor .— Vagina mas- 
cullna, the prostatic vehicle of the male urethra. See 
urethra Also called sinus pocvlarist, uterus m asculinu*, 
etc.— Vagina portje, the sheath of the portal vein, or 
capsule of Glis'ion, a sort of membrane surrounding the 
branches of the r >rtal vein in the liver.— Vagina tendi- 
nis, the sjitodM -heath of a tendon; a vaginal synovial 
membrane (which sec, under synovial).— Vestibulum 
vaginfe. Same as r c*tibvle, 2 (b). 

vaginal (vaj'i-nnl), a. [< NL. vaginalis, < L. 
vagina* n sheath: see vagina.] 1. Pertaining 
to a sheath; sheathing; resembling a sheatli; 
a*, a vaginal membrane.— 2. Specifically, of 
or pertaining to the vagina of the female: as, 
vagina} mucous membrane; a vaginal svringe. 
—Vaginal arteries, (a) A branch of the internal iliac 
artery, on either side, passing to the vagina and base of 
the bladder, corresponding to the inferior vesical nrteij 
In the male, (b) The branches of tho hepatic artery 
which supply the walls of the ducts and blood-vessels 
ami Gibson's capsule in the liver, more commonly called 
the vaginal branches of the hepatic nr tery. — Vaginal 
hernia, a hernia through the postenor or upper wall of 
the vagmx— Vaginal plexus. («) The nerves supplied 
to the vagina, coming from the pelvic plexus (Z») Radi- 
cles of the poital vein in the capsule of Glfcson (c) A 
venous anastomosis in the wall of the vagina.— Vaginal 
process. See and ent 3 under tanjioral.-- Vagi- 

nal synovial membrane. See sunorial — Vaginal 
tunic, (tf) bee e.vei, 1. (fr) The tunica vaginalis testis. 
See tunica — Vaginal veins. Same as taginal id exits, 
Warn! (e). 

Vaginalis (vaj-i-naTis), w. [XL. (Gmelin,l78b), 
< L. vagina, a sheatli: see vagina.] Same as 
rithniii. See ent tinder shcatfibill. 
vaginalitis (vnj'i-nfi-li'tis), n. [XL., < vagi- 
nalis (see del’.) + -ifis-.] Inflammation of the 
tunica vaginalis testis. 

vaginantt (vaj'i-naut), a. [< XL. "vngiuan(t-)*, 
ppr. of * ragman - . sheath: see vagina ti , i\] 
Sheathing: vaginal: as, a vnginnnl leaf (a leaf 
investing th- stem by a tubular base), 
Vaginatafvnj-i-mi'tji), n.]il. [XL., neut.pl. of 
raginafns. sheathed: see vagiuatt,] A group 
of actinn/oans. comprising these winch are 
sheathed in a calcareous or corneous polypary ; 
the sheathed polyps, as the sclerodermic and 
selerolmsic corals. See Zoaniharia. 
vaginate (vai'i-niit), a. and n. [< XL. vagina- 
las, sheathed, < L. vagina, a sheath: seo va- 
gina,] I. a. 1. Sheathed; invaginatod; fur- 
nished with or contained in a vagina; vagi- 
uatod. — 2. Lorming or formed into a sheath; 
vaginal, as a leaf. 

II. n. A vaginate or sheathed polyp, 
vaginate ivnj'i-niit), r. (., pret. and' pp. vagi- 
iiattd, ppr. vnginating. [< XL. * vaginatus . pp. 
of 'ragman, sheatli. < L. vagina, a sheath: see 
vagina.] To sheathe; invagiuate. 
vaginervose (vnj-i-nir'vos), a. [< L. vagus, 
wandering, + n< rvns, nerve,] In bat., irregu- 
larly nerved : liaving the nerves placed with no 
apparent order. 

Vaginicola < v.i.j-i-nik'p-la), n. [XL., < L. va- 
gina, a -heath, + colrrc, inhabit.] The typical 
genti- ol I agimmliiuc, having an erect sessilo 
lerio.i without :m inner valve. Thu genu- was 
instituted by Lamarck, and contains main spe- 
cies, chiefly of fre-h water, as V. crystalfina. 
Vaginicolinse (vaj-i-nik-o-H'ne), ti.pl. [XL., < 
Tagimetda 4- -hue.] A subfamily of rnrticdti- 
<i;r, containing those vorticellid peritrichous in- 
fusorians which tiro sheathed in an erect or pro- 
cumbent indurated loriea which they secrete. 
There are luminous modern genera, ns Vaginicola, Thu. 
ricoln, Cothurnia. Piizicola, Paehytroeha.Stylocota , l'lahj. 
cola, and Lug.-nophryt. Also Vaginicolina. 

Vaginicoline (va,j-i-nik'p-lin),«. [As Vuginiro- 
la + -ittrl.J Living iii a vagina, sheath, or 
loriea. as an animaloulo; belonging to tho Va- 
ginirnlin/r ; vaginiferotts. 
vaginicolous ( va j-i-nik'o-lus), a. [As Vaginico- 
la + -ons.] Same as vaginicoline. 

Vaginifera (vaj-i-nif'e-rjl), v. pi. [XL., neut. 
pi. of raginifer: Bee vaginiferous.] In Potty’s 
system flf® 2), a family of spastic infusorians, 
represented lty tlio genera Vaginicola and Co- 
thnruia : corresponding to tlio Vaginicnlinic. 
vaginiferous (vaj-i-nif'e-rus), a. [< NL. vagi- 
nijer, < L. vagina, a sheath, + ferre e= E. bear!.] 
Producing or bearing a vagina, as an infuso- 
rian; of or pertaining to tho Vaginifera; vagi- 
nicoline. 

vaginiglut8eus,vagiiiigluteus(vaj , i-ni-gli.)-te'- 
us), n . ; pi. vagmigluUei, vaghtiglutei (-i). [NL., 
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< vagina + glutseus, gluteus, q. v.] Same as 
tensor vaginte femoris (which see, under tensor). 
Coucs, 1887. 

vaginigluteal (vajri-ni-glo-te'al), a. [< vagini- 
ghitveus + -ah] Of or pertaining to the vagini- 
glutteus. Cones, 1887. 

vaginipennate (vaj i 'i-nj-pen'at), a. [< L. va- 
gina, a sheath, + pennatns, winged : see pal- 
liate.] Sheatli-wingcd or sharded, as a beetle ; 
coleopterous. Also vaginopennous. 
vaginismus (vaj-i-nis'mus), m. [NL., < vagina 
+ -isinns — E. -ism.] A spasmodic narrowing 
of the orifice of the vagina. Also called vul- 
vismus. 

vaginitis (vaj-i-ni'tis), n. [NL., < vagina + 
-ifts.] Inflammation of the vagina. 
Vaginodynia (vaj'i-no-din'i-ji), H. [NL., < L. 
vagina, vagina, + Gr. 'oMaij, pain.] Neuralgia 
of tho vagina. 

vaginopennous (vnj’i-no-pen'ns). a. [< L. 
vagina, a sheath, + pemia, a feather, + -oas.] 
Same as vaginipennate. 

vaginotomy (vaj-i-not'o-mi), n. [< L. vagina, 
vagina, + Gr. -row'd, < vlpvm; raiitn; out.] Gut- 
ting of tho vagina. 

vaginovesical (vnj'i-no-res'i-kal), a. [< L. va- 
gina, vagina, + n sira, bladder.’] Same as vesi- 
covaginal. 

vaginula (vfi-.im'ii-lii), pi. vagintdic (-16). 
[NL.. dim. of L. vagina, a sheath: see vagina.] 

1. In hot., a diminutive vagina or sheath; spe- 
cifically, in mosses, tho sheatli round the base 
of the seta where it springs from tho stem. 
Also vaginule. — 2. In :ouh, a little sheath; a 
small vagina. 

vaginulate (va-iin'n-lut), a. [< vaginula + 
-ate 1.] Having a vaginula ; sheathed, 
vaginule (vaj'i-nul), n. [< NL. vaginula.] In 
hot., same as vaginula. 

vagissatet, r. i. To caper; frolic. Campbell. 
( il’oveestfv.) 

vagitus (vfi-ji'tus), ii. [L., < cagire, cry, squall.] 
The cry of a new-boni child, 
vagous (vii'gus), a. [< L. vagus, wandering, 
strolling: see vague.] If. Wandering; unset- 
tled. J gUffc . — 2. In mint., wandering, ns a 
nerve. See vagus. [Rare.] 
vagrance, n. Same as vagraneg. Johnson. 
vagrancy (va'gi-an-si), u. [< vagran(t) + -eg.] 

1. A state of wandering without a settled 
homo : not necessarily in a bad souse. 

Tlieicfore illd lie spend Ids dayB in continunl labour, In 
restless travel, in cudless rogrnney, going about doing 
good. Barrow, Sermons, isxvl. 

2. Tho life and condition of a vagrant; in law, 
tho name given to a very miscellaneous class 
of offenses against public police and order. 
Soo vagrant. 

Vagrant (va' grant), a. and n. [Formerly 
sometimes ragariint (nppar. simulating vagary), 

< ME. ragaunt, < OF. ragant, wandering: sec ra- 
gout. Tho r is intrusive, as in partridge, car- 
tridge, and other words. There is nothing in 
vagaut to lead to a variation vagrant; but the 
fact that thero are no other E, words ending 
in -agant, and that there are several familiar 
words ending in -agraut, ns fragrant, flagrant, 
with many words in -grant, may have caused 
tho change.] I. a. I. Wandering from place to 
plneo; roving, with uncertain direction or des- 
tination; moving or going hither and thither; 
iiaviug no certain course. 

Vagrant through nil then orhl, liopelessc ot nil, 

He scekcs with wliat lands mine liec may fall. 

May, tr. of Lucun’s Pliursalla, viii. 
Ilia house was known to nil the tni/ranl train ; 

He chid their wand'rlugs, hut relieved their pain. 

Gohlgmitk, Dcs. Vil., 1. 119. 
The holt murmur of the rnffrant Bee 

Wvrilauorth, Vernal Ode, iv. 

2. Uncertain; erratic. 

Tho o:'"pring f a vagrant and ignoble love. 

Macaulay, Hist, Eng., v. 

3. Of or pertaining to one who wanders; un- 
settled; vagabond. 

Titus Oates . . . had ever since led an infamous ami 
vagrant life. Macaulay, Ilist. Eng,, li 

Well pleased to pitch n vagrant lent nimmg 
The unfcnccd regions of society, 

Wcmlmcortli, I Tolu tie, t ii. 

4. In vied., wandering: as, vagrant colls (wan- 
dering white corpuscles of llie blood). 

II. «. 1. A wanderer; a rover; a rambler. 
IIlBtorlo without Geoprtapliie mouoth, but In mowing 
wandretli ns a vagrant, without certain habitation. 

Purchas, Pilgrimngo, p. 50. 
A vagrant and a servant In vilo employment, hi n strange 
countrey. Barrow , Sermons, xlvii. 


vague 

2. An idle stroller \ a vagabond; a loafer; a 
tramp: now the ordinary meaning. 

Vagrants and Out-laws shall offend thy View ; 

For such must be my Friends. 

Prior , Henry and Emma. 

The fugitive, with the brand of Cain on him, was a t?ct- 
grant of necessity, hunted to death like a wolf. 

Ribton-Tumer, Vagrants and Vagrancy, p. 5. 
In law the word vagrant has a much more extended 
meaning than that assigned to it in ordinary language, 
and In its application the notion of wandering is almost 
lost, the object of 4 the statutes being to subject to police 
control various ill-deflned classes of persons whose hab- 
its of life arc inconsistent with the good older of society. 
In the English statutes vagrants are divided into three 
grades : (a) idle and disorderly persons, or such as, while 
able to maintuiu themselves and families, neglect to do 
so, unlicensed peddlers or chapmen, beggars, common 
prostitutes, etc. ; (6) rogues ana vagabonds, notoriously 
idle and disorderly persons, fortune-tellers and other like 
impostors, public gamblers and shaTpers, persons having 
no visible means of living and unable to give a good ac- 
count of themselves, etc.; (c) incorrigible rogues— that 

l s, such as have been repeatedly convicted as rogues and 
vagabonds, jail-breakers, and persons escaping from legal 
durance, etc. In the United States the statutes are diverse, 
but in their general features include to a greater or less 
extent beggars, drunken parents who refuse or fail to sup- 
port their children, paupers when dissolute and sick, pros- 
titutes, public masqueraders, tramps, truants, etc. 

vagrantly (va'gra-nt-li), ado. [< vagrant + -?i/ 2 .] 
In a vagrant, wandering, or unsettled manner, 
vagrantness (va'grant-nes), n. The state of 
being vagrant; vagrancy. [Rare.] 
vagromt (va'grom), a. A perverted spelling and 
pronunciation of vagrant, ascribed as a blunder 
to Dogberry in “Much Ado about Nothing,” 
and with allusion to this occasionally used by 
modem writers. 

Tiiia is your charge : you shall comprehend all cagrom 
men ; yon arc to bid any man stand, in the prince’s name. 

Shale., Much Ado, iii. 3. 2G. 
You took my vagrom essays in ; 

You found them shelter over sea. 

New Princeton Rev., VI. 114. 

vagne (vag), a. and n. [< F. vague = Sp. Pg. 

l t . r ago, < L. vagus, wandering, rambling, stroll- 
ing, fig. nneertain, vague. From the same L. 
source are E. vague, v., vagabond, vagant, va- 
grant, vagary, extravagant, extravagatc, strava- 
gant, stravaig, etc., also Se. vaig.] I. a. If. 
Wnnderiug; roving; vagrant. 

Gray encouraged his men to set upon the vague villains, 
good neither to live peaceably nor to fight. 

SirJ. Hayward. 

2. Uncertain as to characters and specific desig- 
nation, yet limited in scope and application; 
restricted in logical breadth, without any cor- 
responding fullness of logical depth; said to 
be determinate, but without precise expression 
of the determination. Thus, if anything is described 
as most extraordinary without Baying in what respect, the 
description is vague; if a woid is understood to have a 
full import but what that is is doubtful, it is vague; if an 
emotion is stiong but unaccompanied by a definite im- 
agination of its object, it is t ague; if a pictorial figure 
icprcsents that something exists but fails to show its 
shape, situation, etc., it is t ague. This meaning of the 
woid (which occurs seldom before the eighteenth century 
w ithuut on explanatory accompaniment) seems to be de- 
rived from the logical phrase individ mnn vagum, mean- 
ing a single person or thing, designated as one in number, 
but w itliout its proper name or any adequate description : 
as, “a certain man." 

A vague apprehension of I knew not what occupied 
my mind. Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 103. 

" Conscience ! ” said the Chancellor ; “ conscience is a 
rajiuc word, which signifies any thing or nothing." 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 

3. Proc ceding from no known authority; ofun- 
ccx*taiu origin or derivation ; as, a vague report. 

I have read, in some old, marvellous tale, 

Some legend strange and vague , 

That a midnight host of spec ties pale 
Beleaguered the walls of Prague. 

Longfellow, The Beleaguered City. 

4. Having unclear perception or thought; not 
thinking clearly. 

Random cares and truant joys. 

That shield from mischief and preserve from stains 

Vague minds, while men aie growing out of boys. 

Wordsworth, River Dud don, xxvi. 
Vague individual, sense, term. See the nouns. -Syn. 

2. 1dm, obscure, indistinct, ambiguous. 

ii, a. i. A wandering; a journey; a voyage. 
nallhvtU. — 2f. A vagary; a whim. 

Here this fyltliy synke of rebels, thus conspired, played 
their cages, and lyiied with loose brydcls in al kyndcs of 
rayscliefe. Peter Martyr (tr. in Eden's First Books on 
[America, cd. Arber, p. SO). 

3. An undefined expanse; indefinite space. 

Tl»e star-sown vague of space. Lowell, After the Burinl. 

vaguet (vug), r. i. [Se. also vaig; < F. vaguer, 
wander, r= Sp, I J g. cagai; vayucar — It. vagarc, 
< L. ragai i, wander, < vagus, wandering: see 
vague, a. Of. vagary, a.] To wander; rove; 
roaui; play tin’ vagrant. 



vague 

The strange and idill beggaris . . . are sufferit to vaig 
and wander throughout the haill cuntrey. 

Scotch Laws, 1000, quoted in Kibton-Turncr’s Vagrants 
[ami Vagrancy, p. 350. 

These small bodies, being hudled perforco one upon an* 
other, leave a large void space, to vague and range abroad. 

Holland, tr. of Plutarch, p. G30. 

vaguely (viig'li), adv. In a vague, uncertain, 
or unsettled manner ; without definiteness or 
distinctness. 

vagueness (vag'nes), n. The state of being 
vague, indefinite, unsettled, or uncertain ; am- 
biguousness; indistinctness. 

Common language has, in most cases, a certain degree 
of looseness and ambiguity ; as common knowledge has 
usually something of vagueness and indistinctness. 

HVifuvH, Philos, of Inductive Sciences, I. xlviil. 
There is a degree of vagueness about the use of the 
terms person and personality. 

1L D. Smith, Christian Theology, p. 170. 

vagus (va'gus), v. ; pi. vagi (-ji). [NL. (sc. ncr- 
vus, nerve), < L. vagus, wandering: see vague.'] 1 . 
The tenth cranial nerve, or wandering nerve, 
the longest aud most widely distributed of the 
nerves of the brain, extending through the neck 
and thorax to the upper part of the abdomen, it 
supplies tho organs of voice and respiration with motorand 
sensory fibers, and the pharynx, esophagus, stomach, and 
heart a ith motor influence. Its superficial origin is from 
the medulla, immediately in front of the restlform body 
and below that of the glossopharyngeal. It passes out of 
the cranial cavity through the jugulnr foramen, and accom- 
panies the carotid artery in the neck to the thorax, where 
the nerves of the two sides differ in their course, that of 
the right side reaching the posterior surface of the eso- 
phagus ami stomach, while that of the left goes to the 
anterior. It gives off very numerous branches, ns the 
meningeal, auricular, pharyngeal, laryngeal, pulmonary, 
cardiac, gastric, etc., and forms intricate connections w ith 
other nerves of the cerebrospinal system, ami with ner\es 
of the sympathetic sy stein. Also called jnu unu*ta*tric t 
par tagum, and formerly second division of the eiahih mne 
of Willis. 

The vagus nerve, which connects the brain w Ith the vis- 
com. II Spencer, Education, p. *275. 

2. In insects, the principal visceral or stomnto- 
gastrie nerve, which originates in two parts in 
the head, beneath the bases of the antemue, 
uniting in a ganglion below the cerebrum, and 
passing backward along the upper surface of 
the intestinnlcanal. Inthotliomx It divides Into two 
parts, which give off numerous smaller nerves to all the 
viscera — Trigonum vagi. Same as ala ctnrrea (which 
see. under ala) - Vagus ganglion. See gaiurlion. 
Vahea (vii'he-a), n. [NL. (Lamarck. 17B1), from 
the name of the tree in Madagascar.] A ge- 
nus of apocyimeeous plants, comprising a few 
(perhaps two) species formerly included in the 
genus Lamfotnhia. rhe name Vahea is also used by 
some in place of l.andolphia for Severn! other ‘•pet ics which 
arc important rubber-plants, as I', (L )IIeudelot i* of *>ene- 
pal. I* (L.)jloridaofW e«t Africa, remark. tide for tlie beauty 
of its abundant fragrant white !lowtt\ and 1' ( LAOwarl - 
enrix of \ngola, w hich bears an edible, sweet and acidu- 
lous, pulpy fruit of the size of an orange. 

vaich, r. i. See r«/.r. 

Vaidic, Vaidik (va'dik), a. [< skt. vdtthht, re- 
latin'; to the Vedas.] Same as I'alic. 

The earliest u ligious utterances which have been pre 
served in \ryan literature are known ns the Vaidik 
hymns. J. T. Whechr, Short Hist. India, p id. 

vaigt, r. /. A Scotch Spelling of vagus. 
vaik, v. i. See vale. 
vail 1 , ». find r. See val. 

vail 2 (val), r. /. [< ML. nnk n, vaglcn ; bynpher- 
r sis from avail: see avail*.] To profit; benefit; 
avail: a poetical use. 

To hym not raileth his precliing, 

A1 belpe he other with bis treldng. 

Iltnn. of the I tali', 1. 57(15. 
Vails not to tell what steeds did spurn, 

Where the Seven Spears of Wcddirhnrnc 
Their men in battle-order set. 

Scott, L. of L. M., v. 4. 

Vail-(val), n. [By apheresisfmmiiiv/// 1 , «.] If. 
Profit; gain; produce. 

My house is as ’tweie the cave where the young outlaw 
hoards the Btokn tails of his occupation. 

Marston, Jonson, and Chapman. Kastvvard Ho, II. 1. 
His cominings in are like a Taylors from the shreds of 
bread, the clappings, ami remnants of the broken crust . 
excepting Ins rtnles from the ban ell which poore folkes 
buy for their hogs, but drinke themseliies 
lip. Earle , Mien>-co*t nograph ie, An old Cullcdgc lhillcr 

2f. An unlooked-for or casual acquisition; a 
windfall. Toole. — 3. Money given to servants 
l>y a visitor; a tip: usually in the plural. Also 
vak. 

Why should he, like a Servant, seek Vails over amt 
above bis Wages? Milton, Touching Hirelings 

’ Avails" is good old English, and the vails of Sir Jo-dam 
Keynolds’s poiter are famous. 

Lowell, Biglow Papers, 2d ser., Int. 
On the smallest provocation, or at the hope of the small- 
est increase of wages, or still more of vales, the servant 
threw up his plaee. Lccky, Eng. in lbtli Cent., iv. 
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vail 8 t (val), v. [Also vale; by apheresis from 
obs. avalc: see avalc.] I. trails . To let or cast 
down; let fall; lower; doff, especially in token 
of submission. 

Then may’st thou think tlint Mars himself came down, 
To vail thy plumes, and heave thee from thy pomp. 

Greene, Orlando l'urioso. 

None that beheld him but . . . 

Did vail their crowns to his supremacy. 

Shah., Tericlcs, il. 3. 42. 
Now vail your pride, you captive Christians, 

And kneel for mercy to your conquering foe. 

Marlowe, Jew of Malta, v. 2. 

ii. iiitrans. 1. To yield; give place; express 
respect or submission by yielding, uncovering, 
or otherwise ; bow. 

Because wo vailed not to the Turkish fleet, 

Their creeping galleys had us in tho chase. 

Marlowe, Jew of Malta, il. 2. 

Every one that does not know cries, “What nobleman 
Is that?” all the gallants on the stage rise, vail to me, 
kiss their hand, otter me their places. 

Beau, and FI., Woman-Hater, I. 8. 

2. To drop; move down; take a lower position; 
slope downward. 

The same ships In good order valcd downo tho Bluer of 
Thames. Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 288. 

WItli all speed I vailed down that night ten miles, to 
take the tide in the morning. 

Capt. Roger Bodcnham (Arbor’s Eng. Garner, I. 53). 

vail 3 t (val), n. [< vaifi, r.] Submission; de- 
scent; decline. 

Even w ith the vail and darklng of the sun, 

To close the day up, Hector’s life Is done. 

Shah., T. ami C., v. 8. 7. 

vailablet (vil'In-bl), a. [By apheresis from 
axut liable.] Profitable; advantageous. Smith , 
Commonwealth, ii. 4. (Richardson.) 
vailer 1 , vailing, etc. See veiler , etc. 
vailer 2 ! (vii'ler), ». [< vait'i 4* -rr 1 .] One who 
vails ; ono who yields or gives place in submis- 
sion or deference. 

He Is high In his owne Imagination; . . . when hoe goes, 
lice looks who looks ; if hoc finds not good store of toilers 
lie comes home stiffo. 

Sir T. Ovcrhury, Characters, A Golden Assc. 
vaimuret, n. .Same ns rant mure. 
vain (van), a. [< ML. rani, vagn, vein, 1 71/11, < 
OF. (and F.) vain = Pr. van , va = Cat. va = Sp. 
r aim — Pg. van = It. vano, < L. vanus, empty, 
void, fig. idle, fruitless; of persons, idle, doeop- 
tivc, ostentatious, vain ; perhaps orig. "i virwwv, 
and so akin to L. racum-, empty : see vacuous, va- 
cant. Some suggest a connection with L. wane, 
want, wan-; but this is improbable. lienee 
(Iroin L. vanus) also E. vanish, vanity, vaunt, 
i vanish, evanesce, etc.] 1. Having no real 
\alue or importance; worthless; unsubstan- 
tial; empty; trivial; idle. 

But, O ram bo:i«d ! 

Who can control Ills fate? 

Shah , Othello, v. 2. 204. 

Vain matter is worse than rain words 

Bacon, Ad\:iucement of Learning, 1. 
She . . hud never proved 
How rain a thing Is mortal love 

M. Arnold, Switzerland, vl., Isolation. 

2. Producing no good result ; destitute of force 
oroflicncy; fruitless; ineffectual; useless; fu- 
tile; unavailing. 

It fdinuhl be but a mine tiling, and counted but ns lost 
lalHHire. Levins, Mnnip Vocal i. (E. il T. S.), 1‘ref., p. 2. 

Give us help from trouble ; for rain Is the help of man. 

Vs. 1.x. 11. 

Let no man apeak again 
To alter this, for counsel Is but rain. 

Shah., lildi. II., ill 2. 214. 

3. Light-minded; foolish; silly. 

As school-maids change their names 
By rain though apt affection. 

Shah\, M. for M., 1. 4. 4S. 

for It is a ram thing to expect, in mi open a condition as 
we live in here, that no cross Winds should blow upon us. 

Stillingjlect, Sermons, I. x. 

4. Proud of petty Ihings or of trifling attain- 
ments or accomplishments ; elated with a high 
opinion of one’s personal appearance, manners, 
or the like; courting the admiration orapplauscy 
of others; conceited; self-complacent; also, 
proceeding from or marked by such pride or 
conceit: as, to bo vain of one’s figure or one’s 
dress. 

For to be conscious of wlmt all admire, 

And not be ram, advances virtue higher. 

Dryden, Eleonora, 1. 101. 

Mr. nolloway was a grave, conscientious clergy'mnn, 
not ram of telling anecdotes, very learned, particularly a 
good orientalist. T. Warton, in Ellis s Lit. Letters, p. 320. 

I never beard or saw the Introductory words “Without 
vanity I may say,” etc., but some ram tiling immediately 
followed. Franhlin, Autobiog., p 8. 


vair 

5. Showy; ostentatious; pretentious. 

Load some vain church with old theatric state. 

Pope, Moral Essays, iv. 29. 

For vaint. Same as in vain. 

Yea, my gravity, 

Wherein— let no man hear me — I take pride, 

Could I with boot exchange for an idle plume, 
Which the air beats for vain. 

Shak., M. for M., ii. 4. 12. 
In vain, to no purpose; without success or advantage; 
ineffectually. 

Butt all that eucr he spak it was in vayn. 

Generydes (E. E. T. S.), 1. 3002. 

In vain they combated, in vain they writ. 

Prior , Henry and Emma. 
To take a name in vain. See namc\ . =Syn. 1. Unreal, 
shadowy, dreamy, delusive, false, deceitful. — 2. Bootless, 
abortive. — See egotism. 

vainfult (van'ful), a. [< vain 4* -ful.] Vain; 
empty'. Tusscr , Husbandry, Author’s Epis- 
tle, ii. 

vainglorious (van-glo'ri-us), a. [< vainglory 
4- 1. Filled with vaiuglory; glorying 

in excess of one’s own achievements; extrava- 
gantly elated; boastful; vaunting. 

Vaine-glorious man, when fluttering Wind does blow, 

In his light wltigcs is lifted up to skye. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. iii, 10. 
The philosophers of his time, the fillstring vainglorious 
Greeks, who pretended 60 much to magnify and even adore 
the wisdom they professed. South , Sermons, III. vi. 

2. Indicating or proceeding from vainglory; 
founded on excessive vanity; boastful. 

Arrogant and vainglorious expression. Sir M. Ilale. 
A vainglorious confidence prevailed, about this time, 
among the Spanish cavaliers. Irving, Granada, p. CG. 

lie discourses, In rather a vainglorious way, of himself 
as a poet. Ttcknor , Span. Lit., I. 249. 

vaingloriously (van-glo'ri-us-Ii), a dr. With 
vainglory ov inflated arrogance; boastfully. 

vaingloriousness (van-glo'ri-us-nes), u. Tho 
quality or state of being vainglorious. 

vainglory (viin-glo'ri), n. [OIE. mine r/lorir, 
iQiiylnirc, < OF. value (finite, F. mine glnirc, < 
L. tana (ilnria, empty boasting: seo min and 
ijlnn/.] Extravagant, pride or boastfulness; 
tendency to exnlt one’s self or one’s own per- 
formances unduly; inflated and pretentious 
vanity; vain pomp or show. 

Vaine-iiloric la for to have pompe and delit in his tem- 
poral higlmesse, and glorie him in his wmldly estate. 

Chaucer, Parson’s Tale. 
But for the fear of Incurring the suspicion of vainglory, 
he would have Ming a psalm with as fit in and cheerful a 
\oiee as if he had been worshipping God in the congre- 
gation. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 

Vainglory (van-glo'ri), r. pret. and pp. vain- 
glnrud, ppi*. vainglorying. [< vainglory, «.] To 
indulge in vain boasting. [Rare.] 

It would be idle and frivolous to mention these points 
for the Kike of vain-glorjnng during the Jubilee jear. 

HV.’dmintfcr Rev., CXXYIII. 4S5. 

vainly (viin'li), adv. In a vain manner. Espe- 
cially — (a) Without effect ; to no purpose; Ineffectually ; 
in vain. 

In weak complaints you vainly waste your breath. 

Dryden. 

(Min an inflated or conceited manner; proudly; arro- 
gantly: a®, to strut about vainly. 

A stranger to superior strength, 

Man vainly trusts his own. 

Cowpcr, Human Frailty, 
(r) Idly; fool hilly; unreasonably; lienee, erroneously; 
falsely. 

Which vainly I supposed the Holy Land. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 5. 239. 
We bane sufficient to content our seines though not In 
such abundance ns is vainly reported in England. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, II. 3G. 

vainness (vfln'nos), n. 1. The state of being 
vain; iiicffcctitulness; fruitlessness; as, the 
rain mss of effort . — 2. Empty pride; vanity. 

r<mi;irx?,n meagre friend to gratefulness, brought him 
... to despise Eronn. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, ii. 

Free from vainness and self-glorious pride. 

Shak., Hen. \\, v., Prol. 

3f. Foolishness; folly. 

O! how great vainnessc is it then to scome 

The wcake I 

SjKtiscr, Visions of the World’s Vanity, 1. 83. 
I hate ingratitude more in a man 
Than lying, vainness, babbling, drunkenness. 

Shak., T. N., iii. 4. 3S9. 

vair(viir), m. [Formerly also were; OIE .vair, 
vayre, vcir, feir, < OF. vair, F. vair = Pr. vair, 
var, vairc, fur of the ermine, < ML. varius, also 
varis, the ermine, < L. varius, spotted, varie- 
gated: seo various. Hence rairy, and the sec- 
ond element of miniver.] 1. A kind of fur in 
use in the middle ages. It is generally assumed to 
have been the skin of a small animal, such as the gray 
squirrel, of which the back is gray and the belly white. 
Compare miniver. 



Vuuv: 
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valr 

Ami fytliene to bcdil lie es liroglite ills it ware n prynce, 
ami hupped iiilli ryche robes oppone hj-me ynewe, wele 
furrede with tayrt ami the gryse. 

MS- Lincoln A. i. 17, f. 24S. (Hall i well.) 
Tlio I was strong ant wis. 

Ant w erede feir and grys. 

L-l. Antiq. <ed. Wright ami Halliwell, 1841), 1. 121. 
I’all and vair no more I wear. 

Nor thou the ciimson sheen. 

< Scott, L. of the L., iv. 12. 
2. In hrr., one of tbo iurs. See tincture, 2. it 
h represented a.< in the illustration, 
t xcept that the number of rows is, not 
I* -itivtU flxtd. Compare vain'. 
vaire ( vfi-ra'), a. [Heraldic F., 

< vair. vair: see r nr.] In her., 
composed of divisions like those 
<»!’ vair. hut of other tinctures 
than of azure and argent: as, 
vair / or ami guU**», According to v.nr. 

some " riters. there must he more than 
two tinctures — for instance, four. Thu tinctures mu«t lu 
mentioned in thehlazon: a«, vain* fali!e,arjcut, yuh's, ami 
tr. AI«o rain/, rrm*, rrrrj/, rerrey. 

vaire (vur). a. Same as vaire. 
vairy (var'i), a. Same ns vain. 
vaisellet, ». An old spelling of rtssrf. Pitsrottu. 
Vaishnava (vLh'na-vji), n. [Skt. T<nshuava, < 
T/vA or/. Vishnu: see Vishnu.] Literally, a wor- 
shiper of \ ishnu. The Vahhnaxa* form one of the 
emt divisions into which the adherents « »f Rruhm'inisiti 
are dhidtd, characterized hy In lief in the Mipremnr) «*f 
' Mum our other g<**K This* division !«• again broken up 
into nniij subordinate ?rct«. 

Vaisya, (vi-'yii). n. [< Skt. nun/n, < nr, settler, 
elimsmiiii.] A member of the tfnr>l caste- nmuni 
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figuratively used in the quotation for ‘to deco- 
rate with a beard.’ 

Thy face is valanc’d since I Baw thee last. 

Shak ., llnmlet, ii. 2. 442. 

valanchet (va-lanch'), «• [Also roll cage; a dial, 
aphetic form of avalanche.] An avalanche. 

The vollrnye wliicli overwhelms a whole village was at 
first but a little snow-ball. 

H r . Taglor, Survey of German Toetry, II. 450. (Dorics.) 
The great danger of travelling here when the sun is up 
proceeds from what they call the valanchcs. 

Smollett, France and Italj,xxxviii. 

Valdenses, Valdensian. Same as Waldcnses, 

IVulden^ian . 

vale 1 (val), u. [< ME. vale, val , < OF. (and F.) 
vat = Pr. val, valh = Cat. vail = Sp. Pg. It. 
vallc, < L. vail it, a vale: connections uncertain. 
Hence ult. vallry , a vale, avalanche , rail 3 .] 1. 
A tract of low ground between hills; a valley: 
little used except in poetry. See valley. 

And when thnlrc fase war thus for-done, 

‘i<i the vale of ebron come tlial sonc. 

Holy iiood (i:. r. t. s.), p. ts. 

Along the cool sequestered rale of life 
fhej kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 

Gray, Elegy. 

I f«it> people who weren't boro in a rale. I don’t mean 
i Hat coiintn, but a rale , that is, a fiat country bounded 
h) hills T Iltt the*. Tom Drown at Rugby, i. 1. 

2. A little trough or cm tint : as, a pump-iYf/c to 
carry off the water from a ship's pump. = SyxL L 
Dale etc. S**e valley 
vale-’t, a. See raii$. 


the Hindus — that is to say. of the main body of vale' 5 (vaTG). inhrj. [< L. vale, impv. of valerc , 


the Aryan people, :is distinguished on the one 
hand from the priestly and noble classes, tin* 
Brahmans ami Kshntrivas, and on the othei 
hand from the subjugated aborigine*., the Su- 
dras ami otht rs, and from degraded outcasts. 
In modern tunes they are divided into many 

sulwasti.s. 

vaivodc, vaivodeship, n. See ran tale, etc. 
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knov. a a-* tin • nlfl, and i* vupiio-ed to be an InluTitnm*’ 
from tin J.vsii • phod. soini* authorities hlcntif) it 
with th • \Vi «♦. ra ni.iice. Abo rn</fTf. 

vake (v.Ik), v. i. ; pret, and pp. vahd, ppr. t al- 
ley. [Also vtiil, raivh ; < OF. vaijmr= Sp. Pg. 
i a> nr — It. taran , < L. vaeare, lie empty or \n- 
cant : *•**.. nunnt, vacate.] To he vacant or un- 
occupied; boiTinm vacant. [Scotch,] 
vakeel, vakil fva-kel'), n. [< Hind, ral.il, < 
Ar. taf if, an ad\ ocate.] In the East Indies, an 
ambassador or special commissioner residing 
v\ :t court; a native attorney or deputy. 

\ irbr=, t ‘•irdr.r-, zemindar**, generab, captain**, 
potent it< .ui 1 powers followed in succession, each with 
in- nnrrir ami la- e ilaarn, whilst the master of the rere- 
Tiioni - ji.t Ui 1 their t it 1 1 s la a Joml, even-toned \ob*e. 

M' II. Jivwlt, Diary in India, II. 217 

Vaiaisan (va-l./snn), a. [< Valais (see def.) + 
< if or peitainitig to Valais, a canton in 
the -o-ith* rn p irt of Switzerland, 
valance, valence 1 fvaPans, -pns), ;■ [E.irlv 
mod. L. al**o i alfanrt , i ah as; < ME. vahmei , val- 
nut. proii. < Fah lire, in Franco, still famous for 
silk-- 'of. I’tth an* aarv bice, so called from Vulm- 
eintef ■*. in France), < L. Fah nfitt, lit . 1 strength’, 
<, rti lent t-) , ppr. of raft ye, lie strong: see valiant, 
rahnftti. j 1. A kind of damask used for furni- 
tm e-coverings, made of silk, or silk and wool. 
Also vahndti, lahneia. 

One c/n trin/ for a lb Me beiMe n f green and raten* 

Futon I nrentoric* fed. Nichols), p. f. 

2. A short eurtain used upon a bedstead, or 
in some similar way, either around the frame 
upon which the mattress rests (a base-valancc), 
or around the head of the canopy (a tcstir-vnl- 
anet ). 

A doahbb i atones aboil te the lierce.both aboneand b)- 
m itb, itb hb v ordc and his devise written theriue. 

he of Pr 'cede nee (T. K. T. S , extra ser.), I. SO. 

Now is AH* moH inarringc-bcd new hung 

^ I'li fri'-h rich ciirtafneH ! Now are my t alcnee up, 

Itabo t with orient pea lie. 

Maryton, AV hat) oil Will, III. 1. 
(The ■cn#e h, the following paspage Is tinceitaln. 

CyleahiH. lyilmg in Ms chevauche, 

I io Venus valance mighte Ids pa leys no. 

Chaucer , Complaint of Mars, 1. 115.) 

valance, valence 1 (vul'ans, -eiis), v. t . [< val- 
ance, if,] To furnish or decorate with a valance : 


he strong, he well: see valid, valiant.] Fare- 
well; adieu. Also used substantively. 

I remember that once heretofore I wrote unto) ou a r ale 
oi a fap'will upon eonjicture. 

J Dradh.nl, Letters (Parker Soc., 1853), II. 185. 

valediction (val-e-dik'shpn), n. [< ML. "rah- 
thetui(n-), < Ii. rahdieerc, pp. vafedictns, say 
farewell, < vale, farewell (impv. of valerc , he 
well, be strong: see rah'*), + dm re, say: see 
dictum. Cf . hi nedietion, inahdirtion. ] A fare- 
II ; a bidding farewell. 

When la* went forth of his collcdge ... he alwayes 
took tills vob-nni vnl/dtetinn « if the fellow i*.. 

Fatter, Worthies Shropshire, III GO. 

Their last uihdieta.u. thrice uttered by the attendants, 
was also vuy pobami. Sir T. limit nc. Urn-burial i\. 

valedictorian tval c-dik-td'ri-nn), n. [< vah- 
du'tory 4- -////.] In American colleges and 
some academii s and high schools, the student 
who pronounces the valedictory oration at the 
annual commencement or graduating exercises 
of his class; usually chosen as the scholar bear- 
ing the highest rank in the graduating class, as 
the best reprc>ontative, for various reasons, of 
the whole cla-s, or as otherwise worthy of spe- 
cial distinction. 

valedictory (val-fMlik'tp-ri), a. and n. [< XL. 
as if *• vahdietornis , < L. rahdietus', pp. of valc- 
dtea'c, say farewell: sec valediction.] I. a. 
Bidding farewell; pertaining or relating to a 
leave-taking or bidding adieu; farewell: as, a 
vahdu'lori / speech. 

II. id. valedictories (-riz). A farewell ora- 
tion or address (sometimes in Latin), spoken 
at graduation in American colleges and other 
institutions hy one of the graduating class, 
usually hv the one who lias the highest rank. 
Compare rah dictonan. 

The ralrdirtnrt., of coarse, mine and I felt rather 
awkward la li-lag to di claim iny stilted Latin phrases 
before an nudienre which hud been Ftlrrcd by such vigor- 
ous iaigliHli. Jonah (*u\nai. Figures of tlic Fast, p. 60 . 

valence 1 , n. and r. See valance. 
valence- (va'lens), a. f< LL. valentin, strength, 
< vah n(t -)s’, strong, ppr. of rahre , be strong: 
see valiant, valid.] 1. In cliein tho relative 
saturating or combining capacity of an atom 
compare 1 with tin* standard hydrogen atom; 
the ijualny or force which dot ermines the num- 
ber of atoms with which any single atom will 
chemically unite. The oiiglnal stnti meat of the law’ 
of valence was that i aeli atom could combine with arertain 
definite number of li)drogen atoms, or w itb an equivalent 
number of atoms of any other clene-nt, and that this mini 
her was fixed and unalterable. 'Ibis number « \|»r« s*.* «1 
the valence, which was a constant, an iriv.ul.ibb- piop. rty 
of the element. For exam pie, one atom of phnsphom'H 
combines with three atomsof clilorln, forming plioh])horus 
trichlorld. Ah the rhloi in atom is unit ah nt, {diosjdioriis 
appears to he trivalent. Rut in plio^plmrus pentnchlorid 
one atom of pliosplioniH coinhineH with fi\ e of chimin, nml 
therefore phosphorus In this ease appears quinquivalent. 
In view' of facts like these It in held by some aiithoiltles 
that the valence of an element Is a varying quality de- 
. pending on the nature of the other combining atoms, 
temperature, etc. Ry others valence Is assumed to be in 
variable, but the total valence is not always exhibited or 
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in force. Also called valency, equivalence , and, less prop- 
erly, atomicity. 

2. In hiol.i (a) Form value; morphological 
value or equivalency. See morph ic. (h) In 
cool., taxonomic value or equivalency; classifi- 
catory grade or rank of a zoological group. 
Valencia (va-len'shi-jl), n. [See valance.] 1. 
Same as valance, 1.— 2. A linen cloth resem- 
bling piqu6, used for waistcoats, etc. 
valencianite (va-len'shi-an-it), n. [< Valenci- 
ana (see def.) +’-?7c‘A] In mineral., a variety 
of orthoclase feldspar, very similar to the adu- 
laria of the Alps, found at the silver-mine of 
Valenciana, Mexico. 

Valencia raisins. Raisins prepared by dipping 
the ripe bunches of grapes into a hot lye made 
of w'ood-ashes, oil, and salt, and then drying 
them in the sun. Raisins of the best quality, 
knowm as Malaga or Muscatel, are dried by the 
sun on the vine. Also called briefly Valencias. 
See raisin, 2. 

Valenciennes (va-lon-si-enz 7 ), n. [< Valenci- 
ennes, in France.] 1. A rich variety of lace made 
at Valenciennes, France. See face . — 2. A pyro- 
technic composition, usually employed as in- 
cendiary — False Valenciennes lace. See face, 
valency (va ' len-si), n.; pi. valencies (-siz). [As 
valence - (see -cyb] 1. Same as valence 2, 1. — 
2. A single unit of combining capacity. Thus, 
carbon is said to have four valencies. 
Valenginian (val-en-jin'i-an), n. [< Valcngin 
(see def.) + -ma.] In gcol., in the nomencla- 
ture of the French and Belgian geologists, the 
name of the lower division of the Neocomian: 
so called from Valengin, near Xeuchatel. 
valentia 1 (va-lcn'shi-ji), n. Same as Valencia , 
valance, 1. 

Valentia 2 (va-len'shi-ii), u. [XL. (St&l, 18G5).] 
A genus of hemipterous insects, 
valentine (val'en-tin), n. [< ME. * valentine, 
volontyn , < OF. valantin, in., valantinc, f., a 
young man or woman betrothed, according to 
a rural custom, on the first Sunday in Lent, the 
promise being annulled if the young man failed 
to give the young woman a present or an en- 
tertaimnent hefore Mid-Lent (Roquefort); per- 
haps < * ralant , a vnr. of galant, gallant (see 
gallant), hut popularly identified with the name 
of St. Valentine (< ME. Valcntync,<. OF. Valentin 
= Sp. Vahntm = Pg. ValcnUm = It. Valentino 
= (I. Sw. Dun. 1'afcntin = D. Vclten, Valcntijn, 
< L. Valentinus, a man’s name, < valen(t-)s, ppr. 
of vah re, he strong: see valiant, valid), on whoso 
day the choice of valentines came to he made 
(see def.).] 1. A sweetheart or choice made 

on St. \ aleiitinc’s day. This name is derived from 
St Valentine, to whom Febninry 1 1th is sacred. It was a 
ver) obi notion, alluded to by Shnkspere, that on this day 
birils begin to mate: “For this was on se)nt Valentines 
d.i), W'ban cu-ry brid comet Ii flier tu these his make.” 
Chaucer, FmU.uucnt of Fowl*-, 1. .MO 
Tliow it lie ale other wyn 
Godys blcsc) hr have be and m>n 
M) none [mine own| gent) 1 Volontyn 
(Mod Tomas the frere. 

.1/5. Hart. 1735. f. 4 s. (Halliwell.) 
To-morrow is St. Valentine’s da). 

All in the morning betime, 

Ain! I n maid nt )our window, 

To lie )our Fa/cnfinc. 

Shak., Hamlet, iv. 5. 51. 

Tell me 

W’lmt man would Ratlsfy tby present fancy 
Had tby ambition leave to choose a Fa/cntuic. 

II Jont-on, Tale of a Tub, i. 4 
1 am also this year my wife’s Valentine, and it will cost 
me 5/.; but that I must Ime laid out if we bad not been 
Valentines. Pcpys, Diary, Feb. 14, 1GG0. 

2. A letter or misgive sent by one person to 
another of the opposite sex on St. Valentine’s 
day; a written or printed or painted missive of 
an amatory or a satirical kind, generally sent 
anonymously. The sentimental class are often highly 
ornamental and expensive productions usually hearing 
pretty pictures on the subject of couitsbipor matrimony, 
the comic class are generally coarse and vulgar pi educ- 
tions usually with eai Icatures of the human fmm depicted 
on them, and are often meant to rellcct on the personal ap- 
peal ance, habits, character, etc., of the m-lpient 

Valentinian (vul-en-tin'i-an), a. and u. [\ LL. 
Valentnnauus, < L. Valentinus (see def., and cf. 

I (dentine) 4- -i-an.] I. a. Of or pertaining to 
Valentinus or the Vnlontinians. 

II. n. A follower of Valentinus, of the sec- 
ond century, tin* founder of the most influential 
find best-known of the Gnostic systems. Valen- 
tinus w.i« -.ud to lime received his doctrines from a pupil 
of th** apu-tb' I’aul, and also by direct revelation. lie as- 
Rcrt* d tint from the Fiist Great C’mise successively ema- 
nated thhtv co i iv, m ib- and female, fioin the last of which, 
Wisilom, pioectibd .i bring who was the creator of the 
world. On 1st and tin Holy Spit It were txvo eons later 
created, and Ji *u- * m inatnl fiom nil the eons; and the 
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eta mlrriamta, n Jlrltlidigcoinrtrhl moth wliowlirvu feed* 
on xnlcrlnn.—Wild vnlorlnti, tho common valerian. 

Valorian‘ J (vtt-liFri-nn), a. [< B, I ’a l /Tins (see 
Oof.).] Fertnining to any one of the name of 
Valerius,— Valerian law, thelnw propon'd nnd currlnl 
by Valerio* PuhHcohi when euiiMil (f.o* !i. C.1), granting to 
nr)- human nltl/nn the i Ight of appeal from tho nummary 


redemption wrought upon north followed amt repented 
n redemption wrought in the Apt ritual world. The Vnt« 
entlnlfttis sought mippnrt lor their R)?tem In mi nllegnri* 
cnl method of evpodthm of Seilptmo, e*peelntly of VnxxVtt 
epistles ntid the pndoguo of JolmV gospel. See C»wofiV t 
eon, 2, dcmittryc. 

Valontinianisin (vul-eii-tiiiM-an-izm), ». t [< ,. M ,. 

Vulcntiiiinn 4* -ism* 1 Tlie syRteni of doctrines bn isdlet ion of consuls, 
maintained by tho Ynlentimans. valor! an a ( vn -1 f> -ri -iF i m ) , ». [NB, 

valontinito (VnFen-tin-it), it. fAflor Bnsit 
JVifnifnic, tut alchemist. of tho 15th century, 
who discovered tho properties of antimony.} 

Native oxid of antimony (SboO-O, occurring in 
orthorhombic crystals and massive, of a white 
to brown or pink color anil adamantine luster. 

It has the same composition ns sonnrmontito, 
but differs in crystalline form. Also called «u- 
limany-bloom, 

Valentin’s corpuscles. Small roundish bod- 
ies fonnd in nervo-tissuo; amyloid bodies, 
valcraldcbydo (vnl-o-ral'df-hid), ». {< rale- 
r(ntjj) + ttUIrhydr.'} A mobile liquid having 


(Tourne- 

fort, 1700; earlier in Fohol, 1570): see !•«//•- 
ri/in 1 .] A genus of gamopelnlous plants, type 
of the order Volt riaiuwv, the source of valerian. 
It lx chnrncterlred by trlnndrmi* llmvei* with u ApurlcM 
corolla, nnd fruit crowned with the jnpi><>*e limb of the 
enljx. It Contains nlmut 1M> rprclef.. chiefly pirmitil.il 
herb* with entire, tnotlml, or directed leavt*. nnd whltn 
or pink flow era, UMinlly hi terminal cyme*. 'I hey Inhibit 
the temperate and nrctlc nvlomt of ‘ ' 

and mountains furllier ninth, 
nnd In Itniril. For the iqnde*, 
mtrtf, t, nnd f.VffiV nnd Cretan rjrikrnnrd (nodi r rjnktnarti). 
There are H specie* In the I'nlkd St.it*^, mostly w<*!«rn, 
with one, V . re<tmfen*,tn southern Durbin, and another, V. 


Valhalla 

kntghti, nnd Inter Font of tin* nobility before they attained 
the ape of chlwilry, w ho rerved ft* page*. 

The King made him I\V. de f-n l'olej his utUct, 

[’utter, Worthies, VorkMilre, III, 4K>. 
On that very morning had . . , l the boot?) come for tho 
find time tinder tho raUt'* depurating hand. 

JJarham, Ingohbhy Ix-geml*, I, 2X 

2. In tho maittyc, a kind of goat! or stick sinned 
with ti point of iron.— Valet dc place (va hVd(-phu'), 
In }‘i<nrti eltlen.nnd hence outride of France nW>, n mtm 
w hoo/Ient his jM-ironal rervlcc* to the public, t rpeclally to 
M ranger*, for hire, »* In the capacity of guide, nnd for do- 
log errands nnd eomminslonR. 

I wan > awning back to tho lintel through the palace* 
garden, n rfi/cf-kr-j^are nt my tide, when I raw ft young 
lady xratr d under a tree. 

Tfatrkrrivj, 1 ltr-Uoodle*ft Coiife^^bmf, Dorothea. 

raUt f ».] To 
let to. 

JJe wore tin old full-lvfittomed wig, the gift of t'WC 
dandy old grown whom be bud ralttrd In tin* middle of 
IW century. T. Hwjhn, Torn grown ftt Itugby, I. 


nfloii* of both hrmWpheres, | fc or vnlTi), v. t. [< 

nth, n few occuninc In India ,.„Vn< 

de\ pee lYfh'TiVmi, oIb«» Ottt ltd Oil »IH Mint 1 lid th \ulct 


■itnliiif; mlor IIp.ClIO). It in imvlm-oil 


by the oNitintion of ttfiiyl nlcohol. rorim*rlv m/rn*<mt. 
culled vtilcral. An isomeric vnlemldehydo with Vftlorlanncom (vn-le r ri-tt-nu # M;-e)» «• 


a fruit-like odor is also known, 
valerate (vnlV-ttit), «. [< F. vnWrait'; ns r«- 
ferttmt) + -fifrl.] A Mitt of vnleritinic mdd. 
valerian 1 (vn-le'ri-nn), w. fKnrly mod. F. rrt- 
lt rt((tn ; < Mft. ntlcnan . < OF. rii/friffiir, F. r«r- 
hnmif = Fr. Sp. Fg. It. vnhnnnti = 1). ni/e- 
riium = Pun. rwfrririMfi, < ML. ralcmmu, vale- y.Tleriancni (vn-le-ri-n'ne-e) 

rittn, prob. < F. ValrntiMts t»r Fulmuy, a per- " *“ 

soimt name, < rahrr, be strong: see m/imif.] 

1. A plant of the genus fVffcnmw. The common, 

4tfllcln.il. or great wild % nlerlnn 1* V. rfrimih*, ml he 
through Kurope and Arlitlc ltus»Ia, cultivated for lt» 

MKtUdual root nml **nmcw hat for ornament. It Is a h* rbi- 
cet»us plant with a perennial rwit^took . the rtem Is etrei, 
from 2 to 4 feet high, and furrowed . the h aiesnreopji.fltc* 
and pinnate, and the flow era are Mnall. white »>r pink hh. 


iMit/ciVfem, peculiar to the middle of the cash rn and ceu- • f .t/Ittint-ln t> Plnr*»l r*f #vi IrtiitUnnrhitn 
trni rrttion i*. vtmiict «m. fnmi V..rl:, nmi l'. v.ilOtml|nnr a, ». i inr.il or uunuanmnum. 
f/Uilit from Oldojijorthward nnd w tttward. Her cut tinder V.Tlctudinarian (MH-e-lu-<li-mt ri-.tn), (t. ami 7k 

[< vnUUnUmr>} + -mi.] I. «. Being in a poor 
slate of health; weal;; infirm; invalid; 


(NI-. 

Same 


(l.intlley, 1KI0), ( Viilrrimia 4- -urea.] 
as rnltri/nir.T. 
valorianaccous (va-le'ri-a-nfi'ahittH). (t. Of, or 
chnnieteristie of, the jihitit-ortler Vatt rimirir. 
Valerianate (va-ie'ti-ntl-fit). a. [< I iihltaa' + 
.(ifcl.i A sail of valerie ttehl. 

, . : Jit. [Mo (A. 

I*, tie (’ntulolle < IS 1 5). < I'alrrimm + An 

tinier of I'ltninpettiloiiM plaitls, the valerian 
fttmilv. It I. ill«tltiKiil*lait feint tin- thn'rottirr ortlrr. 
i,f tin. Vulintt .t.Vrnh. l.y lt« ftro millers nn.t rviltimnl. 
tmii*, 'lla- Han't ri. ntvrltla-r r. anltr "r (rr< anl ir, 
ts.timaitili limitin' .taint tin fi-m r than tin- cmo!!.vl"t 


Tlic mart reat.ittl. a J " I f t f it tiltli oar J'i'Ti'Itl|"U« ' / V 'il.e.tfi-ili.lia'ri. 

mule (unlike the .net ..vuie ..t the r.iat.'t feu.;, uf.n. valetudinarianism o •>' "» r , 

1111.111111.0. front nil the riHti.lorttiMlnttien.aattul.lt' it. (< rn/» tiKloianiin + -lam.] Aatatei 



t!«*n of two i mnl) 4’j- rudimentary c« IK There af ftbout 


onto; soaking to recover health. 

Thh kind of ratftuttinarinn ctft mlnscy, tliln hxbtt of 
crxblMmr blmnlf, ftpptara In «11 part* of hh conduct. 

Mneavlny, Sir \V, Temple. 

My fntito hr-ftltlt ami tairtvlinarian stomach. 

OUri'l'jt. 

II. ft. A person of n weak, infirm, or siokly 
ooustituti»»n; one who is seeking to recover 
health; an invalid. 

1 would cry out to nil the t/ifc<»td»ii(!rt<tn» uj*>n earth — 
Prink tar-wntcr, 

tier It ten, To T. Prior on Vlrttm* of Tar.watrr, I, f 11, 
Abo rab Uidinorij. 

an-ir.in), 
of feeble 

health: infirmity. 

(val-e-tu'di-na-ri-ne*.), 


i n?MCiirg plant of Vaternnd'tifrMiif.i , . * >ftn , t. n* in 

fi'irevrfntc; fi >»cr «it!i tiacij *f «*%a»> , ..Ir-ili »»u» 

p t|«pU%. 

In terminal corymb*. The root Mnnofllrlml drug lift' big 
the property or n gentle rtlrnulnnt, with nn c'pcclntdlrvr 
firm to the ncn'c-F, applied ftt hjsterl.% t plUp*y. etc. 11 b 
virtue rclde* chiefly fn a volatile oil — themi </ ralman. 


•J7.’. RiHck*. Im hinging to 0 gnient, of whkh I urm.itm va l P t 1 riciinaiinCS*i (val-e- 
(til.. t)l'.'), i. .V, l r,/.sM../...r,r.,.(r, [[,(/.., r.an.l t olrnjl .m,,, .V, ;. rv 

itrf/,1 am tin* tni-'t Imi-rtatit. Uwvtin.iiatht.nl <s.M 1 (.1 la Ilia 

irortti tvmi.rr.it>- rifl'.inuf thvdl.tl\mht,in>irvnt.iitutaiit valctlltlfnarlOllS (val-.-tu-.lnna n-ns l. tl. 
Ill Aim r!ea,«Fp*^ltH> In the wi •land the All'll. Tln*> are 
nnnnnt r-r p< u nnlnl hi rb\ in c.i«buiill) rouu. « hit idiruls 
It). ii'Uit]) with n p«culhr inbir, NUjo-tlnn-i n miner of 
pt rfm»t-\ ft* in rplk« nanl nnd r«>me valcxim*. T bey 1»« ir 
oiijMmlto |n\r^, often r.uwllj null oil, nnd Jlmur* UMiill) 
pi'«<lb‘ In db hotntnoii* cy mr«. * ith< r w bite, xt J, or Mul«h, 
or, In tiir genu* /'ifn/ior, yellow, AUbougli tb«*or»br 1* 
cl >»(ly re-tntret to the* C> vijxw/f.r, tlic life I* mb 

tbuntit .nllcapttnteorlme»!m*cllatr. Tin fruit hauArhine 
crowned with the i*M«l*tcnt Imrtlrr «»f the cit>x. M:ut) 
of tlic fjhcIc* tire bight) r*t»Mmd In imdldnc f«>r tonic, 
ftiitl-rpi^nmeHc, orFtlmnlitfngprotwrtlrr. 

ValeriiTnclla (va-le'ri-a-ner {« ), it. f NI j. (Tour- 
nefort, l«U0) f < i'ahrimHi 4- dim. -clta.] A ge- 
nus of gntnopetaloiis plant.*-, of the order Fu- 
frrmnr.r, chietlv di**tingutshe«l from Vuhriantt 
by its toothed, lobed. nwned, r»r 
never pappoiis calyx. Then* nrv 
cUi«, annual herb*, dlcbdtommnly bruielud, with entire, 
dentil**, or ptiinntlfld nnd cjmr* of white, pile- 

blue, or pink flowers. The genu* h chbll) conllnnl to 
the Medlt* rranem r« glon, attending into r« ntral Kimipc, 
but (H'cumln North Atm rlcn t nnd n few ffwolemrc wltbly 
nntnr.ilir* d. several fyncb^priHlucc t« rider f*»)hgc,«.itcii 
ftH lettuce, r. of«fen*f. n xp« < le* w 1th Pile green If iVt * 
nnd t mill rtitc colored flow » ra. w bb ly illtlumd In llnrojw*. 

North Africa, and AMs. formerly known rv» r/.ffey* t Urb 

1 r f . T.tt...* „„,l lalt..lftw^irn 7 It llltll Ilf till 


E 


I., vnlrtuitiitnrius: pee vaUtuiHwtniJ] Vftl«*tu»! 
nary. 

AtK.ut tlie beginning of Janussy he btgrm to t» rt very 
tnUUt.Uuarifaxt. |stH>tirh.g under pdn* tbit mm'il Ik lib 
n tlck. C Matter, Mag, Chri*., vi. 7. 

valctudisarinm (val-»;*tu-<U-nu'n-nm), pk 
rah tvflinaria (-ii). j B.» nent. of rrtF/udinrinP^; 
pee rah tudiuarti.] In on tty; ftft inlinnarv 

or ho-pit al. F< rrlkM s of tbl* cli** wri rv attached tnrsmp* 
nnd other mlllt-in rent* ra. In Miclent Clreccc from a 1 1 r>‘ 
earlr time regularly nrvinlfetl hospital* werv connect* «1 
with the cult of .V«cubplu4. 

The rtt/eff* Unarittm whhh appears to lm\c c\l«ted In a 
Koman camp. i.V.'f.iJnt.,XU.r ,| I. 

r horned, but valetudinary (val-e-tuMbnu-ri), n. nnd ir. [< 
c ttlK»nt b'. rju*- F. xnh'tti<liHoirc =: J^p. Fg. It. vabtitriiiuirio, < 

* • - *“ rttk twlitHtritt** sickly, in bad health, as a 

noun, u hick or infirm person, < rtilctmlo (-Mbi-), 
siohness, infirmity, n bad state (»f health, a tuir- 
fieulnr u**e of volt [nth*, statf* of health, { rnurc, 
be strong: see redid.} Same as voUtutlimruin. 

I hid much dbenur^o with hh l-mbhlp, whom I found 
to be a tn ra-'»ef « xtrs'*r*lltnry part?, but a ritVfmfnmnV, 
J.i Ulan - , I'cb. 0, JCTo, 

[< B, ndc* 
‘an. 



plant there culllvatcu, aim naturnartu inini ojnm. ». miu, iwmu. ; 
J'Jiu from western A>1», called /jnnlen utlrrian, 1? nbo mrnX with romewbit tihtigulir fruit, extend fnmt tbt 
cultivated, nnd atfonK ft nmt of maker property. \\ Into j Ncw York. ^ 1 4- 

DiW’ridix K believed tn be tho true valerian or phu valenaillC (vn-lo-ri-an IK)» <f - L' mUtrirti i* rt* 
p*.«f.)of the ancient Greek*. There nre thru' mmcIc* »d . fr i Sumo fts nthrir. 

valerian in North America .the mo?t imtitble being .cdn- , (vaFo-rtk), a. T< F. valt'rlqnv ; ns rn- 

/A, villlilevnl eri[m,\vlto.u t!ilclci.,ii.it rnotR, niter tir»tuni:i'.l r.,,,,, „ r rut, 

cooking in the ground, formerly formed a staple OkM 
the Digger Indian.*. 

Herbert condo I telle c ek many non, 

A 8 egret noin, valerian, and 1 unat ie. 

CfKturcr, I’nd. to Canon's Yco man’s Tide, 1. 2t7. 


2. Th«* rootstocks of tho officinal valerian, or 
some preparation from them. 

Valerian, calmer of hysteric squirm*. 

0. H’. Jlolmrf, illp Vnn Winkle, M. D., I. 


t nit an) 4* -ii\] Borivod from or related to 
Valerian.— Valeric acid , mu add lining three met.v 
meric form* mnl the general fonnuln Iberom* wii( ti 

mon ncbl fjlrtllled f mm %alerian-r\H*t I* opt Icujly Inactive, uiinfnl bunion.*- - 

a mobile liquid wflli cnuMie arid t.vte nnd the pmigt r.t (vnl-lmnO, J». [Also 

J "" 11 <;< V w lnvc ,,r ' n At }».“«, IVall„,lln = Sp. Vatt 

in medicine, - -- - - - * 

valcryl (vnl'o-ril), ». [< rahr(ttui) + *»//.} Ihe 
hvjjotheUcarunivalcnt rndieitl CpHpO. ( 

Vftlcsian (v«-lf*'shmn), «. f< BBr. Om/b,rw, < 

OvA/tjr, li, Vojrntt, their 

ancient Arabian Christ * 


bow- 

legged,] 1 . A bou -U-ggetl man. The term */( wif 
raloitm is ineorreetly emplaved for knock-knee, 
bow-legs being designated by <jrmi varum. — 2 . 
A form of clubfoot characterized by cver>ion of 
the font: more fully railed tolipt's nthfim, — Hal- 
lux valgus, a deformity of the fe^t charnctcriml by Ad- 
duction or outward dbptuccnnnt of the great toe, which 
«U» n lie* ftcp>«* the other toe*. It K n frequent cause of 
Talipca valgns. Same n.* ralws, ' 2 . 

o IVafhalla .* = 1 -. 
Ihttla* < NIj. Val- 


halla, < Ieel. valhiill (gen. valhaVa) (= G. b ' at- 
" price!.), lit. ‘hall of the slam,’ 


holla, IValhnlt, after let 
< voir , tin* slain, slaughter (= 


Dan. rah i» comp. 


Cats’ v.olcrian, the common valrrlnti.— Garden valo- 

rian. See dcf. i.— Greek valerian, nrimartly iWcwm- ----- . .. . 

7ii nm c/mifcn in, tlie Jacob Vlmtdcr : called by theoldhcr- tising sell-mutilation as ft religious 
baliM*r«ffn*rt»m <7rfrr*r,li living been mlMakeii ifur the vide- va ] c F (val'et or vaFa), «. [Formerly also V(tl - 
rlnnof tlic ancient Greek*. The tunnel* extended to the g» - * ✓/■)],* f7 .» r # rallrt < twirl. Inter also varlrt. 

nu*, including the American /\ rcpfaiw, rometlmc* named * '‘. U1 * / \ .'i* ' V . 

crceviivj Greet: valerian by trail*! at ion of the (Inapt) Ppe- with nitrusivo 1 (> B. t «i let, q. . tajf l, ft 

eifle name. It 1* n much lower plant than the Jacob*- man-servant, valet ue elmmbre, r . tnal. Of/rka 


eir founder.} * One of an ralphuls, battle-fichB = G. ay/M-. .rub (iii i eomp 
stiau sect accused of prae- inr/d-sMff, ical-statt, battle-lield) — A^. >r.t/, 
i as a religious rite. • slaughter, the slain, a joitoc , nUo in i comp, ic.rl- 


lndder, with weak stem*, flower* light-blue, nodding In 
small corymb*, delicate, and pretty.— Oil of Valerian. 
See dcf. 1.— Red valerian, Crntranthus ruber, native Jn 
tho Mediterranean region, long cultivated forlts lmndnoine 
oblong panicle of red flower?, which have given It the pro- 
vincial nnmc of rcarlet Ughlning .— Spur or spurred va- 
lerian, tho red valerian: thus named from its apurred 
corolla- tube. Sco Centrant Aiw.—Valorian-pug, EupttM- 


farm-hand, = Fr. vasUi, raylrt , rallrt = Y all. 
valet, n bachelor, rarlet, servant, < MB. v assn- 
let t us, dim. of rassaliSf a vassal: sec vassal. 
Doublet of variety 1. A mnn-sorvant who at-, 
tends on a man’s person. Also called volet dc 
chamhrc. Valets, or varlets, were originally Uto eons of 


slow, battle-field), 4* holt (holt-) = B. hall. tf. 
T7d^/r.] 1. In Setimh myth., the Hall of the 
Slain ; the palace of immortality, inhabited by 
tiie souls of heroes slain in battle, who spent 
much of their time in drinking and feasting. 
H oneo — 2. A name figuratively applied to any 
edifice or place which is the final rest hi g-p hum 
of the heroes or groat men of a nation or of 
many such, and specifically to tho Temple of 
Fame built by Louis I. of Bavaria at Douau- 



Valhalla 

r^staul, near Ratishon, and consecrated to re- 
nowned Germans. 

Tiie true Valhalla of Mediocrity. 

Lovell, Study Windows, p. 31S. 

valiance (val'yans), «. [< OF. romance, val- 
ance, F. vaiUancc = Pr. valensa, valentia = Sp. 
valentia = Pg. valentia = It. r alcnza, Valencia, 
< Ii. valentia, strength, < valcn{t-)s. strong: see 
valiant. Cf. valance , valence tafeneps.] Val- 
iant character; bravery; valor. [Obsolete or 
rare.] 

One of more resolute valiance 
Treads not, I think, upon the English ground. 

Greene, George-n-Grccne. 
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I perceived, when the said Italian was to receive an ex- 
traordinary great sum for the Spanish ambassador's use, 
the whole face of affairs was presently changed, insomuch 
that neither my reasons, nor the ambassador's above-men- 
tioned, how rn/t’tf soever, could prevail. 

Lord Herbert of Cher bury (ed. ITowells), p. 135. 
"When one’s Proofs are aptly chosen, 

Four arc as valid as four Dozen. Prior , Alma, I. 
3. Good or sufficient in point of law; effica- 
cious: executed with tho proper formalities; 

: -i-i e . «». cni 


, which fellows him rather 
The Ccnlwnj, XXVII. 820. 


This knightly rah'ancc . . 
with Milton. 

valiancy (val'yira-si), n. 

Same as valiance. 

Men for their valiancy greatly renowmed. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, II. 33. 

valiant (val'vant), a. and n. [< ME. valiant, 
vabjnnt , valliant, vailauut, < OF. (and F.) rail- 
la n't, volant = Sp. v aliente = Pg. It. ralente, < L. 
t’a?cw(f-)g, ppr. of ralcrc, be strong, be worth. 
Cf. Lith. icala, strength, Skt. bala, strength. 
From the same L. verb are ult. valiance v 
valence 1 , valence 2 , valency, valc^, valediction 
ctudinary, valid, invalid, valor , value, 
countervail, prevail, convalesce, equivalent, preva- 
lent, etc.] I. a . If. Strong; vigorous in body; 
sturdy; also, strong or powerful in a more gen- 
eral sense. 

You shall have special regard that all sturdy vagabonds 
and rnh'ant beggars maybe punished according to the 
statute. Quoted in Sir T. Elyot's Govemour, ii. 7, note. 

The scent thereof [garlic] is somewhat valiant. 

Fuller, Worthies, Cornwall, I. 200. 

2[, Of a certain worth or value. Compare 
strong 1 . 


valley 

2. Milit., a cylindrical portmanteau of leather, 
about 38 Indies long, placed on the saddle of 
each off horse of an artillery-carriage, and con- 
taining the smaller articles of the driver's per- 
sonal equipment. 

valise-saddle (vfi-les'sadO), n. A form of sad- 
dle used for encli off horse of an artillery-car- 
riage. It serves to carry the valise of the driver, and also 
affords n seat for a rider. In case of need. E. II. Knight. 

[Also valkyria (also icalkyr, 
” * (= AS. lc. rl curie == G. 

^ _ r . chooser of the slain,’ 

placoln fact or appearance, but lias not tho < valr, the slain, + *kyrja, < kjosa, choose, = E. 

n..f.*Un if fAiujmnnwBiVodnnd on- c/ioose.] In Korsc myth., one of the company 

of handmaidens of Odin, usually said to num- 
ber nine, though the number varies. They serve 
nt the banquets in Valhalla, but aro best known ns “the 
choosers of the slain," being sent forth by Odin to every 
battle. They ride through the air and w ith their spears 
designate the heroes who shall fall, whom they afterward 
conduct to Valhalla. In the Norse versions of the Nlbe- 
lungeit Lied, Brunhild, the daughter of Odin, appears ns a 
Iso in Wagner’s music-drama “Die Walk ure. ’ 


requisites to entitle it to be recognized and en- 
forced by law: as, a valid deed; n valid cove- 
nant; a valid instrument of any kind; a valid 
[As valiant (see -ry).] claim or title; n valid marriage; a valid or- 
dination. — 4. In cool, and hot., having suf- 
ficient classificatory strength or force ; scien- 
tifically founded or well-grounded; securely 
established: as, a valid family, genus, or spe- 
cies; a valid classification. — 5. In logic, hav- 


valkyr, as also in Wagner' 
See ftran-maufen. 


m Sl as an argument, that degree of formal 7alkyxia (val-ldr'i-u), «. Same as ralhjr. 
strength and truth thnt it professes to have. Ta iwj.j an (val-kir'i-nu), a. [Also x ■alhrian; 
—6. In tapugvaJcneo:_ elneflyusedm < ca f kyria + of or relating to the valkyrs. 

Ourself have often tried 
Valhjrian hymns. Tennyson, Trincess, iv. 

dated, npr. validating. [<'ML. vnliddtus, pp. valla, «. Plural of vallum. 
of validate (> It. validate = Sp. Pg. validar vallancyt (val'an-si), n. [Cf. valance (?).] A 
= P. validcr), make strong, make valid, < L. kind of peruke worn in tho seventeenth cen- 


Strength — u. umu m 

, rnlmtcc composition, as in univalid for univalent , etc. 
Li nn ,. n i =Syn. 2. Solid, weighty, sufficient. 

validate (vnl'whit), v. t; pret. and pp. tali- 

-1 «*«*•*• nnn ••nlltl/iGun VC ATT, vnlirintuR- tit». 


validus, strong, valid: see valid.} 1. To make 
valid; confirm; give legal forc§ to. 

The right remaining 
For Philip to succeed In course of years, 

If years should validate the acknowledged claim 
Of birthright. Southey. 

2. To test the validity of. 

The assembly occupied itself with the work of validat- 
ing the votes. The Scotsman. 



3. ., _ . - - „ .. w 

puissant. or confirming; an establishing or ratifying. 

Amllepc to horse many a vaHaunt knyghtand squyer Blount, Glossographia (1670). 
of pris, and scrolled and sought thourgh many contrees, validirostral (vaFi-di-ros'tral), a. [< L. vali- 


tury. 

Critics in plume and white valiancy wig. 

Pry den, EpiL at Opening of New House (Theater Itoyal), 

[1674. 

vallar (val'iir), a. and n. [< L. vallaris, < val- 
lum, a mound, rampart, < callus, a stake, pali- 
sade : seo i call 1 .'} I. a. Pertaining to a rnmpaTt 
or palisade — Vallar crown, vallar garland, in her., 
a bearing supposed to represent the Koraan corona cas- 
• — — '-‘-‘uprights 

i or pall- 

». A vallar crown. 

Garlandes, valla res, and raurallcs wliiclie (as touchyug 
honour) were farre nboue the other thynges. 

Udall, tr. of Apophthegms of Erasmus, p. 284. 


trensis, and represented as of gold with pointed uprights 
as if intended to represent the tops of stakes i 


but all was for nought. 

Be thou valiant for me, and fight the lord’s battles. 

1 Sam. xvJH. 17. 

He is not valiant that dares die, 

But he that boldly bears calamity. 

Massinger, Maid of Honour, iv. 3. 

4. Performed with valor; bravely conducted ; 
heroic: as, a valiant action or achievement; a 
valiant combat. 

Thou bearest 

The highest name for valiant acts. 

J/i7f<m, S. A., 1. 1101. 

Hence — 5f. Brave; spleudid. 

A rnffanf buff doublet*stuIIed with points. 

Middleton, Black Book, 

6. Of or pertaining to a brave or valiant man 
or valiant men. 

The vesere, the aventaile, his vesturis ryche, 

With the valyant blode was verrede alle over! 

Morte Arthure (E. E. T..S.), 1. 2573. 

s=Syn. 3 and 4. Gallant, Courageous, etc. (see brave), val- 
orous, daring, dauntless, stout. 
n.t n. A valiant person. 

Four battles, . . . wherein four valiants of David slny 
four giants. Heading to 2 Sam. xri. 

valiantisef, «. [ME., also vaillauntise , < OF. 
vaillantisc, < vaillant , valiant: see valiant. J 
Valor. 

valiantly (val'yant-li), adv. In a valiant man- 
ner; stoutly; courageously; bravely; heroi- 
cally. 

valiantness (val'yant-nes), n. The state or 
character of being valiant; valor; bravery; 
courago; intrepidity in danger. 

Thy valiant ness was mine, thou suck'dst it from me. 

Shak., Cor., iii. 2. 129. 


gut uiourgu wmrees, VailCUTOSbrai IVUi l-Ul-ros irnil, «. u. vuu- . , , ^ __ 

jr«fta<£E.T.8.xilt«s. rtwng. + rostrum, koik: s ee, -astral.] n law <£,*«)•«■ ‘ “ 1 of , 
l flriit tho Lord’s tattles. • n honk m ntrmif. bill. Sfic ent Vallate ('Hi nt), o. [f 1,. va laUlS, pp. Of Utl 


liuvil!'; a stout beak or Stroup bill. See cut 
under Snllator. 

validity (vii-lid'i-ti), n. ; pi. validities (-tiz). [< 
F. validitc = Sp "validad = Pg. t alidade = It. r«- 
liditd, < LL. validita(t-)s, strength of body, ML. 
also validness, < L, validus, strong: see valid.] 

1. Strength or power in general. 

rurpose is but the slave to memory, 

Of violent birth, but poor validity. 

Shak., Hamlet, ill. 2. 199. 
With his (the lunatic’s] cure from disease and the re- 
stored validity of this condition [of sensitive conscience], 
responsibility returns. IF. K. Clifford, Lectures, II. 119. 

2. The state or character of being valid. Spe- 
cifically— (a) Strength or force from being supported by 
fact; justness; soundness; efficacy: as, the vawh'fr/ of an 
argument or a proof ; the validity of an objection. 

Tho question raised is that of the comparative validities 


lare, surround with a rampart, < vallum, a ram- 
part, wall.] 1. In anat., surrounded with a 
walled depression : circumvallate. [Rare.] — 
2. In zool., cupped ; cup-shaped. [Rare.] 

The sponge Is goblet-shaped In general form, and not 
simply vallate, like T. prolifera. 

Micros. Science, N. S., XXXII. 3. 

vallated (val'a-ted), a. [< vallate + -crt 2 .] Sur- 
rounded with or as with a rampart. [Rare.] 
The favorite but not vallated domain of literature is 
esthetics in its true meaning. Science, XII. 305. 

vallationt (va-la'shon), n. [< LL. vallatio(n-), 
a rampart or intrenchment, < L. vallarc , sur- 
round with a rampart : see vallate.'} A rampart 
or intrenchment. T. Warton, Hist. Kidd'mgton, 


, ........ p. 70. 

of beliefs reached through complex intellectual processes yallatOIVt (val'a-td-ri), a. [< vallate + -ory.} 
and beliefs reached Pertaining to a rampart or vallum. 

It Is proved that the objective validity of mathematics M'-utlon is made in Ezekiel of “ft measuring reed of six 
presupposes that time and space are the forms of sense. cubits ; . . . and with such differences of reeds, valla- 
E. Caird. Philos, of Kant, p. 212. torj/. sag ittarj', script ory, and others, tliej roiyht be tur- 
(6) Legal efficacy or force; sufficiency in point of law. nislied in Judea. _ ir rmw,c > 1 * c, » * 

The validity of these new charters must turn upon the vallecula (va-lek'u-la), n . ; pi. vallccuhc (-le). 
acceptance of them. D. Webster, Speech, March 10, 1818. [LL., also V alUcula, dim. of vallis, VCtlles, vale: 

(fc) Scientific strength or force: as, tlierah’ch'fy of a genus. seovufcV] 1. In anat., a depression or furrow. 


3f. Value. 

Nought enters there, 

Of what validity and pitch soe’er, 

Bnt falls into abatement and low price. 

Shak., T. N m 1 1. 12. 
Objective validity. See objective .— Particular va- 


for all mindB. imuauuu ui me eb 

validly (val'id-li), adv. In avalid'manner; so valIee uIar (va-lok'u-liir), a. 
as to bo valid. - - • •" 


valid (val'id), a . [Earl}’ mod. E. validc , < OF. 

(and F.) validc = Sp. vdlido = Pg. It. valido, < validness (val'id-nes), n. Tho character of be 
L. validus, strong, < valcrc, be strong: see val- i nf j valid; validity. 

taut.} 1. Strong; powerful; efficient. [Obso- yalisQ (va-les'), n. [Also vallisc, earlier rallies, 

1 n i II / n It AH 


lete or rare.] . 

Tcrbnps more valid arms, 

Weapons more violent, when next we meet. 

May serve to better us. Jfiffon, P. L., vL 438. 
With . . . the hugely clustered architecture of the Vat- 
ican rising from them, as from a terrace, they [the walls of 
Home] seem indeed the valid bulwark of an ecclesiastical 
city. II. James, Jr., Trans. Sketches, p. 145. 

2. Sufficiently supported by fact ; well-ground- 
ed; sound; just; good; capable of being justi-. 
fied or defended; not weak or defective : as, a 
valid reason; a valid objection. 

420 


Sc. also \calise, icallees ; < F. valise, OF. valise, 
also v arise, F. dial, vailise (> MHG. velis, G. 
fclleisen =; D. valics) — Sp. halija = It. raligia 
(Florio), ML. reflex valisia, a valise ; origin un- 


— 2. In hot., a groove or furrow, as on tho stems 
of Equisetum or between the ribs of an umbel- 
liferous fruit ; a stria.— Vallecula cerebelli (valley 
of the cerebellum), a depression on the under Burfnte of 
the cerebellum, in which lies the medulla oblongata. See 
cut under train.— Vallecula Sylvii, the drpiession nt 
the beginning of the fissure of Sylvius, the bottom of which 
is formed by the anterior perforated space. Sec cut under 
cerebral. — Valle CUla unguis, the recess, formed by a du. 
plication of the skin, in which the root of a nail lies. 

"ar (va-lek'u-Iur), a. [< vallecula + 
-nr 3 .] Of or pertaining to a vallecula or 
groove. Also radicular — VaUecular canal, in 
hot., in EquUetaeex, an intercellular canal Ijinp within 
the cortical parenchyma, opposite a groove on the Bur- 
face of the stem. 

valleculate (va-lek'u-Jut), a. [< vallecula -f 
-nfcL] Having a vallecula or valleculce. Also 
valliculate . / 


known.] 1 . A receptacle for travelers’ use for Valleix’s points. Tender spots found by pres- 
clotlies and articles of toilet. The name is gener- sure along the yourse of a nerve in certain 
ally given to a leather case of moderate she, opening wide cases of neuralgia. 

on a hinge or like a portfolio, as distinguished from a bag Vallet’S pills. Pills of carbonate of iron, 
on the one hand and a portmanteau on the other. Valiev (val'i), ». fEarlv mod. E. also r attic; < 

My valise is empty : and, to some ears, an empty valise afp tv ,7 ri/ ralcur rnlauc vale — AID. vadcuc. 
is louder and more discordant than a bagpipe. Mb,, t nicy, t aieyc, image, vote — \mwjL, 

Landor, Imag. Conv., Lucian and Timotheus. va Icy, D. valid, < Or. Ullcc, r . t a l Ice ( — It. 
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vallaia), a valley, vale, < ral, a vale, < L. vallis, valliculate (va-lik'u-lat), a. Same as vallecu- 
valles , a vale: see rale 1 . The Rom. forms late. 

were prob. confused with ML. vallata, {., also Vallisnerla (val-is-ne'ri-a), M. [NL. (Micheli, 
valla turn, n., a ditch, a place surrounded by a 1729), named after Antonio Yallisncri (1661- 
ditcli, < L. vallatus, pp. of vallarc, siUTOund with 1730), an Italian naturalist.] 1. A genus of 
A " * mouoeotyledonous plants, of the order Hydro- 

charidc;c, typo of the tribe Yallisneriei v. It is dis- 
tinguished from the otliertwogeneraofthe tribe by its sim- 
ple perianth, fewer stamens(one to three), and the absence 
of a beak to the fruit. There is but one species, Y. spira - 
lis, the tape-grass or eel-grass, an aquatic plant common in 
fresh ■water, especially slow-flowing rivers, throughout the 
temperate and warmer regions of both hemispheres. It is 
a submerged herb with a very short stem, sometimes stolo- 
niferous; very long and narrowly linear leaves crowded 
together at the base within a short sheath ; and dioecious 
flowers on scapes, the male scapes very short, bearing 
clusters of buds within a spathc. These buds break from 
their short pedicels, and rise to the surface, where they 
open, ami shed their pollen among the fertile flowers, 
which are ralBed to the surface on long filiform scapes. 
These latter subsequently coil up spirally, drawing the 
fertilized flowers underwater to mature their fruit, which 
is berry-like, cylindrical, and elongated, and filled with 
numerous oblong seeds. The plant is common in culti- 
vation in aquariums, Its rapid growth aiding to aerate the 
water. In streams ilowing into Chesapeake Bay, where it 
grows in great masses, it is known as water-celery or irild 
celery , and is said to ho a favorite food of the canvasback 
duck and of the terrapin, and to impart to them their 
peculiar flavor. In Australia it Is locally known as spring- 
plant. The square or oblong cells of its delicate flat leaves 
often exhibit to a remarkable degree the phenomenon of 
cyclosis, or active movement of protoplasm, the current 
of protoplasm carrying all the cell-contents, including the 


a rampart or in.tr enchmenfc: see vallate.] 1. A 
depression, or a relatively low and somewhat 
level area, more or less completely inclosed by 
hills or mountains ; the basin of a stream of 
any size, or the area drained by it, and, in ac- 
cordance with more geueral usage, the part of 
that area which lies near the stream and is 
not much raised above its level. The surface of 
a mountainous region is made up of hills (or mountains) 
and valleys; but over those great expanses of country 
where uniformity of level is the dominant feature the 
term valley gives way to some other designation more 
specific in its character : thus, in English, heath , prairie, 
savanna, plain, desert; in Spanish-speaking countries, 
campo, pampa, llano, pclramo; in the Russian empire, 
steppe, tundra; in South Africa, veldt, etc. All the tracts 
thus designated lie within the basins of certain rivers, and 
thus technically form parts of the valleys of those rivers, 
but convenience demands and justifies the special desig- 
nation. So, on the other hand, in mountainous countries, 
or even in those in which the surface is only moderately 
broken, the valleys have their forms characterized by 
terms suited to express the great variety of features which 
they exhibit: thus, in English, dale, dell, dingle, cove, 
comb, gully, ravine, gorge, dejile, chasm , and many others; 
in French, combe, close, cirque, etc. ; in Spanish, caflada 
(changed to cation in the western United States), barranca, 
quebrada, etc. ; and so through all the various languages 
ami countries. The forms of valleys are so numerous, and 
their existence dependent on such complicated and varied 
conditions, that a satisfactory classification of them Is not 
possible The simplest division of them, from the oro- 
graphic point of view, is Into longitudinal and transverse: 
the former are parallel with the mountain-ranges to which 
they belong ; the latter, more 
glestothem. Of longitudinal 

of the Appalachian innge olTere an excellent example, this w 

being parallel with the Blue Ridge, nnd having a devel- Tr il . . fvnl'ic.nfi-Tn'A-nl „ n l rNL 
opment of about 500 miles in length in Pennsylvania anil Valll^ieneffi ('Jftl IS ne nee;, n.pt. U • 
Virginia, mul a very uniform width within those States (Lndliclier, 1830), < i aUijnicria + -CSV . ] A tribe 


chlorophyl-grains and nucleus, in continual rotation 
around the cell, close to the inside of Its wall. It is 
tli or ef ore much used for laboratory’ demonstration. Seo 
cut nmlcr dioecious. 

ic mountain-ranges to which f*-] pihflt of tiiis genus, 

e or lc«s nearly at right an- Vallisnenacese (vnl-is-no-n-a'se-o), n.pl. [NL. 
1 valleys the ‘‘Great Vallej ” (Link, 1S2D), < Vallisncria + -accie.'] A formor 
imrao of the order Uydrocharidcic. 


of plants, of the order JJydrocharidae , charac- 
terized by very short, sometimes stolonifor- 
ous stems, growing immersed in fresh water, 
producing crowdcdsessilo elongated leaves and 
peduncled spathes. It consists of 3 monotypic 
oi a transverse one is seen m me course oi me itmmc ««««,.« T/illi'tnrrin hoinfr the tvnn 
from Mnrtlgny to the Lake of Geneva, where that river „ Vm /TTpvWt 1 ROi\ 

follows a direction at right angles to that which it lias in Vclllota (xn-lo tn), «. L^L. (Ilerbort, Jo-1), 
the upper part of its course Longitudinal valleys arc said to liavo been named after l allot, a, I roneli 


of rarely less than *12 or more thnn 20 miles. The val- 
leys of the Rhone and the Rhine in their upper portions 
—which rivers start fiom near the same point, and flow 
in exactly opposite directions, parallel with the crest of 
the Alps— furnish another good illustration of a longi- 
tudinal valley ; while an equally satisfactory example 
of a transverse one is seen in the courso of the Rhone 


more distinctly orographic in character than are the 
transverse — that is, their origin is due primarily to the 
same causes which have governed the position and dilec- 
tion of the ranges which make up the mountain-system to 
whit li they belong. Transverse valleys, on the other hand, 
though not necessarily independent of preexisting breaks 
and faults, are, in general, chiefly the result of erosive 
agencies— by which. Indeed, the forms of almost all valleys 
have been more or less profoundly modified. In some 
chains, however, notably in the Himalayas, the tendency 
of large streams flowing in longitudinal valleys to break 
trausverscly through lofty and pi edpitous ranges, ami pass 
out of what seems their natural and predestined course. 


botanist (beginning of 17tli century).] A ge- 
nus of plants, of the order AmaryUidaccx and 
tribe .'I marylhfC. it is characterized by a broadly fun- 
nel-shaped perianth with short tube usually involucratc 
with three bracts, furnished with a small callus between 
contiguous lobe*, ami by numerous ovules In two vertical 
rows In each cell, ripening into winged seeds. The only 
species, r. purpurea, is a native of South Africa. It is a 
bulbous plant with tliong-like leaves and a stout scape 
bearing an umbel of numerous large scarlet flowers, erect 
and nearly or quite sessile. It is cultivated under tho 
name of Scarborough lily. 


Is an extraordinary olographic feature, and one which lias ( Vill'lllii), n. ; pi. V fill a (-a). [L., a rnm- 

not received a satisfactory explanation. part: see irffff 1 .] 1. A rampart; n palisaded 

Tor he clinscd a saisne that he hath ouertake In this rampart; a lino of intronebment ; specifically, 
deiko valey, and hath Jiym snietyn down. 

Merlin (E. L. T. S.) f 11. 195. 

Through these fore-named rallies glide Slmois and di- Wr 

vine Scamander. Sandy*, Travailes, p. 17. 

2. Hence, any similar depression of any size. 

— 3. Specifically, in arch., tho internal" angle 
formed by the meeting of two inclined sides 
of a roof. The rafter which supports the valley is called 


the valley-rafter or valley-piece, and the board fixed upon 
it for the metallic gutter to he upon is termed the r alley- 
board — Cream of the valley, see cream i — Synclinal 
valley. See synclinal — Valley of the cerebellum. 
Same as vallecula crrebelli (which see, under vallecula). 
=Syn. 1. Valley, Vale, Dale, Glen, Marine, Defile, Gorye, 
Cation. These words differ a good deal, according to lo- 
cality. Valley is the general word (sec dof. ), but may rep- 


Vallum. 

Part of ihc llama Wall neir Carrow, In the north of England. 

«> a. rampirts , b b, ditches or fosses; «•, wall. 

the rampart with which the Romans inclosed 
their camps. It consisted essentially of two parts, tho 
agger , or mound of earth, and the sudes, or palisades, that 
were driven into the ground to secure and strengthen it. 
2. In anat,, the supercilinm or eyebrow. 

resent a region mucK huger than any of the others : as, y a l 0 j s head-dreSS. A stylo Of dressing WO- 
the valleys of the Amazon and the Mississippi, I ale Is a , 1 ir • nbrmt IfiTiO the hair 

poetic or elevated word for a small vallej. Dale belongs moil S liair in lafcllion noour ihou, uio nan 

chiefly to the north of England, and is used of a small \al- being drawn back from the forehead, and foi m- 

ley, especially if culiivnteil or cultivable. The popular jn<r a roll on the crown of tlio head, 
notion of a glen is that it is secluded ami shady. A rarinc va l 0 nia (va-16'ni-ii), n. [< It. rallonin, < Gr. 
is narrow ami relatively loop. A delilc is a narrow passage* y..,“ _ , . , .. . __irn rn llrt 

way, especially amonp hills— a pass so nanow that troops ,i “ / ! u "corn. - 1 oah-1 Tlio comm 

can go through only by a narrow front, as by flies. A gorge 
is presumably ilcep, with sides somewhat if not quite pre- 
cipitous Cation is a local a ord (see dcf.), without figur- 
ative extension as yet. 

valley-board (vnl'i-bord). ». See valley, 3. 
valleylet (val'i-let), n. [< valley + -let.] A lit- 
tle valley. [Rare.] 


hi/nror, an’ nconi," an oak.] Tho commercial 
name for tho acorn-cups of tho valonia-oak, 
which are imported into Great Britain in largo 
quantities from Asia Minor and Greece for use 
in tanning, dyeing, and making ink. They arc of 
large Eire, and yield from 25 to 40 per cent of tannin. 
Leather tanned with this material lias a rich bloom, and 
„ t j Is little permeable by water. 

The Infinite ramification of stream and valley, stream- V&lonitl-Oclk (va-lo ni-a-ok), Ji. An oak, Quci- 
let and valleylet. rim JEgilops, of Greece and tlio Levant. It is a 

Greenwood, ltain and Itivers (1800), p. 188. (Danes.) handsome tree, 30 or 40 feet high, nearly evergreen, with 
,, c „ „ large prickly cupped acorns. The cups form vnlonia, and 

Valley-piece (val 1 -pos), n. See valley, 3. (lie immature acorns caniata. Tho wood is useful, par- 

valley-rafter (val'i-Taf'tfcr), n. See valley, 3. tlcularly fur cabinet-making. 

By old -writers valley-rnftcrs were termed valor, valour (val'or), it. _ [Early mod. E._ also 


bleepers. 

valucula (va-lik'u-lii), «. ; pi. r alliculx (-16). 
Same as vallecula '. 
vallicular (va-lik'ft-ljir), a. 
lar. 


railin' ; < ME. valour , < OP. valour, ralur, later 
rale ur, strength, valor, value. P. valcur=z Sp. Pg. 
valor = It. ralorc, < ML, valor, strength, valor, 
Same as rallccu- LL. value, worth, < L. ralcre, be strong, bo 
worth: see valiant.] 1. Strength of mind in 


valuable 

resisting fear and braving danger; bravery; es- 
pecially, courage and skill in fighting. 

I knowe well I haue don right euell, not for than I shall 
lete hem well wlte that I am not hiddc, yef in me be so 
moche valoure, though I sholde be deed or all to hewen. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.)> iii. 405. 
Discretion, the best part of valour. 

Beau, and FI., King and no King, iv. 3. 
Some men's valours are in the eyes of them that look on. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. 
2f. Value; worth, 1 
For goode dede done thurgh pralere 
Is sold and bought to deere iwys, 

To lierte that of grete valour [var .valttre, ICth cent. edd. 1 is. 

Bom. of the Bose, 1. 5230. 
And a Coppe ys inestymahle, ffor they be full sett with 
precious stunys of grett valour that may be. 

TorTdngton, Diarie of Eng. Travel!, p. 11. 
Of small valure, O lady fair, alas, my name it is ! 

Pecle, Sir Clyomon and Sir Clnmydes. 
Valure wins applause 

That dares but to maintain the weaker cause. 

B. Jonson, The Barriers. 

3, A man of courage; a brave man. [Rare.] 

Leading young valours— reckless as myself. 

Btdicer, Richelieu, i. 1. 
= Syn. L Courage, gallantry. See brave. 

valorous (val'or-us), a. [< F. valcurcux = It. 
valoroso, < ML*.’ ralorosus, valorous, < L. valor, 
strength, valor: see rator.] 1. Having or dis- 
playing valor; brave; courageous; valiant; in- 
trepid: as, a valorous knight. 

The knight, yet wrothfull for his late disgrace, 
Fiercely advaunst his valorous right anne. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. xL 34. 
The most valorous Hector. Shak., T. and C., iii. 3. 275. 
2. Characteristic of or pertaining to valor. 

Full well they know the ! valorous heat that runs 
In every pulse-beat of their loyal sons. 

O . IT. Holmes, A Family Record. 

3f. Having value; valuable. 

Thy garments shall be made of Median silk, 
Enchased with precious jewels of mine own, 

More rich and ralttrous than Zenocrate’s. 

Marlowe, TamburlaIne,I.,i. 2. 

=Syn. 1. See brave. 

valorously (varor-us-li), adv. In a valorous or 
brave manner ; valiantly. 

IToUl to the track on which thou enteredst in thy eaily 
youth, which thou pursuedst as consul so valorously and 
bravely. Cicero to Atticus, tr. in Fronde's Osar, xii. 

Valparaiso oak. See lirc-oal:. 

Valsa (vnl'sa), 11 . [NL. (Fries).] A Reims 
of spbrcriacebiis fungi, having tlie peritliccia 
immersed in the cortex of tbe host, and eiglit- 
spored or rarely four-spored asei, which aro 
sessile without parapbyses. V. 1’ninaslri oc- 
curs on the branches of tlio apricot. 
Valsalvan (val-sal'van), a. [< ralsalva (see 
def.) + -rtM.J Of or pertaining to the Italian 
nnatomist Valsalva (10GG-1723).— Valsalvan ex- 
pertinent, the forcing of air Into the middle car by a for- 
cible expiration while the mouth and nose are closed.— 
Valsalvan ligament, a fibrous hand running from the 
pinna of the ear to the temporal bone. — Valsalvan 
method, an attempt to obtain coagulation in an aneurism 
by reducing the force of the circulation by blood-letting, 
purgation, and a low diet.— Valsalvan sinus. See sinus 
of Valsalva, under sinus. 

valuable (val'u-a-bl), a. and n. [Early mod. E. 
also valiaulc; altered, to suit value (as if direct- 
ly < value + -able), < OF. ratable, of force or 
value, valuable, < r aloir, bo of force or value: 
see raluc/) I. a. 1. Capable of being valued ; 
capable of having tho value measured or esti- 
mated. 

Commodities are moveables, rnlimMc by money, the com- 
mon measure. 

Locke, Further Considerations concerning Raising the 
[Value of Money. 

I never value people as they value me, but ns they are 
valuable. Sydney Smith, To Countess Grey, Nov. 1, 1621. 

2. Of great valuo or price; having financial 
worth ; representing a largo market value : as, 
a valuable horse; valuable land; a valuable 
house. — 3. Of great moral worth, utility, or im- 
portance; precious ; worthy; estimable; deserv- 
ing esteem: ns, a valuable friend; a valuable 
companion. 

One example is more r«IiaWe,hoth to good ami ill, than 
xx. prcccptes written in hookes. 

Ascham, The Scholemnster, p. CG. 

lie ought to think no man valuable but for his public 
spirit, justice, and integrity. Steele, Spectator, No. 340. 

Alumn Is esteemed n very valuable clmrm against the 
evil eye. E. IT. Lane, Modern Egyptians, I. 323. 

Valuable consideration. See consideration. =Syn, 2 
and 3. Valuable, Costly , Precious, useful, serviceable. That 
is valuable which has value, however small, and whether 
pecuniar}' or otherwise. That is costly which lias cost or 
would cost a large sum of money : figuratively, we may 
sometimes call that costly which has cost work, sacrifice, 
or the like, or inflicted loss : as, a costly mistake or victory ; 
but such use is not common. That is precious which 1ms a 



valuable 

very high intrinsic value : hence the term “ precious met- 
qlo ; u precious atone is also called a jewel ; figuratively, a 
prcciou* child is one very dear for his own sake. A costly 
stone one that has been made expensive by carving, 
polishing, transportation from a great distance, or the like, 
n~ tin sarcophagus of Napoleon I.; in 1 Cor. iii. 12 the re- 
\ t -l\ ion corrects “precious stones ” to “ costly stones.” 
A < rl i ; c stone is one that can be made useful in some way, 
*r: i *b 'relore must not be tin-own away. That which we 
*. .1’. _ r >r its associations would be called more or less pre- 
f . .**• dear, rather than r rluallc. 

II. A tiling, especially a small thing, of 
value; a choice article of personal property; 

1. n\ pi' <-o of precious merchandise, usually of 

hulk: ' < iterally in the plural. 

7r. hsiit z (m itli n,: usual cynicism) to think th it he did 
*' *»l tl* !/♦/•'■*?> . 

Thf» J eru •. Roundabout Papers, On a Medal of George 

[the Fourth. 

valuableness (vol'u-a-bl-nes), n. The charac- 
ter being valuable ; preciousness; worth, 
valuation ( val-u-a'sliqn), w. [= sp. valuation; 
sis value 4* -ation.] 1. The act. of valuing. 
5»pe* Ifically— (n) The act of estimating the value or worth ; 
tlif* act uf setting a price: appraisement: as, a valuation 
of lands for the purpose of taxatiou. (b) The act of duly 
\:tlning; estimation; appreciation: as, the Just valuation 
of cr.il and religious privileges. 

2. Value set upon a thing; estimated worth; 
value; worth. 

The mines lie vnlaboured, and of no valuation. 

Hakluyt's Voyage*, IU. 466. 

So slight a valuation. Shak Cymbeline, iv. 4. 49. 

Home valuation, valuation or appraisement of imported 
merchandise according to the market prices at the port 
of import : in contradistinction to foreign valuation, the 
method commonly in use by appraising according to the 
valuation of the foreign port or country of export The 
principle of home valuation was introduced in the United 
fctates by the act of Congress of March 2d, 1833, which pro- 
vided for a gradual reduction of duties, to be followed in 
1842 by the principle of home valuation according to regu- 
lation to be prescribed, which, however, were never in- 
troduced. 

valuational (val-u-a'shon-al), a. [< valuation 
+ -«?.] Of or pertaining "to valuation. Con - 
Umporary Ita\ 9 LI. 285. [Rare.] 
valuator (vjil'u-a-tor), n. [< value + -at-or.] 
One who sets a value; an appraiser. Swift , 
Considerations upon Two Bills, 
value (v.'iTii), n. [Early mod. E. also r alow; < 
ME. raltw, value, < OF. value (= It. valuta ), 
worth, value. < value, fem. of rain, pp. of raloir , 
< L. raff re, he strong, be worth: see valiant, 
valor.’] 1. Worth; the property or properties 
of a thing in virtue of which it is useful or es- 
timable, or the degree in which such a charac- 
ter is possessed; utility; importance; excel- 
lence: applied to both persons and things. 

Y e are all physicians of no value. Job xiii. 4. 

Ye are of mure value than many sparrows. Mat. x. 31. 

We had our Water measured out to us, 2 Fiats a Man 
per day, till n e came Into our Channel. This was the first 
time that I began to know the value of fresh Water. 

Dumpier, Voyages, II. iii. 5. 

To loyal hearts the value of all gifts 
Must vary as the giver’s. 

Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 

Al 1 ' ays w e are daunted liy the appearances, not seeing 
that their whole rah/eliesat bottom in the state of mind. 

Emerson, War. 

Tin* null inhvttf universal characters Is that they help 
ns by rt a’oiiimr, to know new truths about Individual 
thing' IT. James, Prin. of Psychol., I. 479. 

2. Estimated or attributed worth; apprecia- 
tion; valuation; esteem; regard. 

Neither the pomp and grandeur of the World, nor the 
smiles and flatteries of it, no, nor its frowns and severities, 
could abate anything of that mighty esteem and value 
which he [Paul] had for the Christian Religion. 

Slillingfleet , Sermons, I. iv. 

I am not vain enough to boast that I have deserved the 
t nlue of so illustrious a line. 

Drydcn , To the Duke of Ormond, Dcd. of Fables. 

Caj«ar is well acquainted with your virtues, 

And therefore sets this value on your life. 

Addison, Cato, iL 2. 

I have a very great Value for Mr. Bcvfi, but have abso- 
lutely put an End to his Pretensions. 

Steele, Conscious Lovers, iii. 1. 

3. The amount of other commodities (com- 
monly represented by money) for which a thing 
can be exchanged in open market; the ratio in 
which one tiling exchanges against others ; the 
command widen one commodity has over others 
in traffic; in a restricted (and the common pop- 
ular) sense, the amount of money for which a 
tiling can be sold ; price, in political economy value 
is distinguished from price , which is worth estimated in 
money, while value Is worth estimated in commodities in 
general. 

So the! departed to pore knyghtes and squeres that 
neuer aftci were pore, in so moche that thei kepte not to 
hem-self the valewot apeny. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), li. 167. 
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They fthe Switzers] found there great spoyles that the 
Duke left behind, to the valeio of three Millions. 

Coryat , Crudities, L 42. 

By the price of a thing, therefore, we shall henceforth 
understand its value in money; by the value, or exchange 
value of a thing, its general power of purchasing, the com- 
mand which its possession gives over purchaseable com- 
modities in general. J. S. Mill , Pol. Econ., III. i. § 2. 

The word value, so far as it can be correctly used, 
merely expresses the circumstance of its [a commodity’s] 
exchanging in a certain ratio for some other substance. 

Jevons, Pol. Econ., iv. 

He could not manage finance ; he knew values well, but 
he had no keenness of imagination for monetary results 
in the shape of profit and loss. 

George Eliot, MIddlemarch, xxiv. 

The sense proper to value in economic discussion may, 

I think, be said to be universally agreed upon by econo- 
mists, and I may, therefore, atonce define it as expressing 
the ratio in which commodities in open market are ex- 
changed against each other. 

J . E. Cairncs, Pol. Econ., I. i. § 1. 

4. Price equal to the intrinsic worth of a thing; 
real equivalent. 

His design was not to pay him the value of his pictures, 
because they were above any price. Dryden. 

Worn gold coin received at its bullion value. 

Rep. of Sec. of Treasury, 1886, p. 329. 

5. Import; precise signification: as, the value 
of a word or phrase. — 6. In music, the relatiye 
length or duration of a tone signified by a note: 
as, a half-note has the value of two quarter- 
notes. or four sixteenth-notes; to give a note 
its full value. — 7. In painting and the allied 
arts, relation of one object, part, or atmospheric 
plane of a picture to the others, with refer- 
ence to light and shade, the idea of hue being 
abstracted. Thus, a picture in which the values are 
correct is one in which the distribution and interdepen- 
dence of the light hnd dark parts correspond to nature, 
and particularly preserve the correct rendering of dif- 
ferent distances from the observer; while a detail In a 
picture which is out of value is one which is too light or 
too dark in tone for the atmospheric plane which it should 
occupy, or for the proper rendering of its relations toother 
objects in the same plane. 

It strike 8 * us that the figure of the young preacher stand- 
ing erect in the lofty pulpit has less value and atmospheric 
envelopment than it should possess in relation to the rest 
of the composition. The Academy , No. 890, p 805. 

With all our knowledge of to-day, the values of this land- 
scape coultl not be better expressed ; the composition is 
most natninl and original, and were it not for tlic lack of 
truth in the values of the figures, and for the intense piety 
of the sentiment, it might have been painted yesterday. 

Scribner's May., IV. 717. 

8. In math., the special determination of a 
quantity. Quantities in mathematics are identified by 
their general definitions, as satisfying certain conditions, 
and are variable, or otherwise indeterminate. A complete- 
ly determinate quantity, or, more precisely, the quantity 
of a completed determinate quantum, is a value. Value 
is distinguished fiom magnitude in that the latter refers 
only to a modulus, or numerical measure, neglecting in 
some measure distinctions of kind, while two quantities 
which arc not equal have not the same value, though they 
may have the same magnitude. 

9. In biol., grade or rank in classification; 
valence: as, a group having the value ol a fam- 
ily.— Annual value. See annual.— Form value, in 
biol., morphic valence ; that grade of structural simplicity 
or complexity which any organism presents, or represents 
as compared with another : as. an ovum and an amoeba 
have alike the form value of tlic simple cell ; any sea-ur- 
chin has the form value of ccliiuoderms. — Good value, 
full value or worth in exchange : as, to get good value for 
one’s money.— Local, market, minimum, multiple, 
par, principal value. See the qualifying words.— Sur- 
plus value. See the quotation. 

The fundamental principle of the Marx school and of 
the whole cognate socialism is the theory of surplus 
value, — the doctrine, namely, that, after the labourer 
has been paid the wage necessary for the subsistence of 
himself and family, the surplus produce of his labour is 
appropriated by the capitalist who exploits it. 

Encyc. Brit., XXII. 211. 

Surrender value. Sec surrender, 2 .— Terminal value. 
Sec terminal. — Value in exchange, exchange value, 
and exchangeable value, phrases often used to distin- 
guish value in the economic sense (tee def. 3) from its 
more ger.« nl meaning of 'utility.* 

The things which have the greatest value in use have 
frequently little or no value in exchange; and, on the con- 
trary, those which have tlic greatest value in exchange 
have frequently little or no value in use. 

Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, i. 4. 
Value of money. See money.— Value received, a 

E lirasc used especially to indicate that a ptoraissory note 
as been made, or a bill of exchange lias been accepted, 
for a valuable consideration, and not by way of accom- 
modation. =Syn. 1-4. Worth, Cost, etc. (see price), In- 
come , Revenue, Profit , etc. See income. 

value (val'u), v. t . ; pret. and pp. valued, ppr. 
valuing, {(value, n. J 1. To estimate the value 
or worth of; specifically, to rate at a certain 
price; appraise: as, to value lands or goods. 
This is the brief of money, plate, and jewels 
I am possess'd of ; ’tis exactly valued. 

Shak., A. and C,. v. 2. 138. 


I thank God, the School of Affliction hath brought me 
to such a Habit of Patience, it has caused in me such 
Symptoms of Mortification, that I can value this World 
as it is Howell, Letters, Iv. 39. 


There was in London a renowned chain of pearls which 
was valued at ten thousand pounds. ^ 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 


2. To consider with respect to value, worth, 
or importance; rate, whether high or low; re- 
gard. 

The king must take it ill v 
That he ’s so‘slight!y valu'd in his messenger. 

Shale., Lear, ii. 2. 153. 


So little knows 
Any, but God alone, to value right 
The good before him. Milton, P. L., iv. 202. 
After the initial investigation comes the criticism ; first 
we have to identify, then we have to value, our historical 
inventory. Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist, p. 7G. 


3. Specifically, to rate high ; have in high es- 
teem; set much by; prize; appreciate; re- 
gard; hold in respect or estimation; reflex- 
ively, to pride (one’s self). 

Value the judicious, and let not mere acquests in minor 
parts of learning gain thy pre-existimation. 

Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., ii. 4. 


These gentlemen . . . value themselves upon being 
critics in rust, and will undertake to tell you the different 
ages of it by its colour. Addison, Ancient Medals, i. 

I valued myself upon being a strict monogamist. 

Goldsmith, Vicar, ii. 


A man valuing himself as the organ of this or that 
dogma is a dull companion enough. Emerson, Clubs. 

4. To reckon or estimate with respect to num- 
ber or power; compute ; compare (with another 
person or thing) with respect to price or excel- 
lence. 

It cannot be valued with the gold of Ophir. 

Job xxviii. 16. 


The queen is valued thirty thousand strong. 

Shak., 3 Hen, VI., v. 3. 14. 


5. To take account of; take into account; 
hence, to care for ; consider as important. 

If a man be in sickness or pain, the time will seem longer 
without a clock, ... for the mind doth value every mo- 
ment. Bacon, Colours of Good and Evil, v. 


I want ’em [maps], and I don’t value the price, but I 
would have the most exact. 

John Tipper, in Ellis’s Lit. Letters, p. 315. 


6f. To raise to estimation ; cause to have value, 
either real or apparent. 


Some value themselves to their country’ by Jealousies to 
the crown. Sir IT. Temple. 


7f. To give out or represent as wealthy, or 
financially sound. 

The scriveners and brokers do value unsound men to 
serve their own turn. Bacon, Riches (ed. 1887). 


8f. To be worth ; bo equal in worth to ; be an 
equivalent of. 

The peace between the French and us not value. 

The cost that did conclude it 

Shak., Hen. VIII., i. 1. 8S. 

Valued policy. See policy''. - Syil. 3. Prize, Esteem, 
etc. See appreciate. 

Valueless ( val'u-les), a. [< value + •less.'] Des- 
titute of value’; having no worth; worthless. 
SJial;,, K. John, iii. 1. 101. 
valuelessness (val'u-les-nes), ». The charac- 
ter of being valueless ; worthlessness, 
valuer (varu-Gr), n, [< value + -cr 1 .] One 
who values, in any sense. 

Experienced valuers promptly sent. 

iv. and Q., 7th ser., X., Adv. 


valuret, «■ An old form of valor. 
valuroust, a. An obsolete variant of valorous. 
valva (vaVvji), n.; pi. valva; (-ve). [NL., <L. 
valva, the leaf of a door.] 1. In aunt, and zoo!., 
a valve or . a! villa. — 2. In entom., the maxilla 
of a bee, which in repose folds against the 
tongue. See cut under Hymcnoptera. Kirby. 
—Valva bicuspis, the bicuspid valve of the heart, now 
called mitral valve. Sec valve.— Valva tricuspis, the 
tricuspid valve of the heart. See tricuspid. 
valval (val'val), a. [< valva + -a?.] In hot., 
of or pertaining to a'valve : specifically noting 
that view or position of a diatom in which one 
of the valves of the frustul6 is next the ob- 
server, as opposed to zonal, in which the line of 
union of tho two valves is nearest. The position 
is also spoken of as valve-view. 
valvar (val'var), a. [< valva + -nr 3 .] Valve- 
like ; of orpertaining to a valve or valves ; val- 
vular. 

valvasor (val'vfi-sor), n. See vavasor. 
valvate (val'vat), a. [< L. valvatus, having 
folding doors, < valva, the leaf of a door: see 
ivdrc.] 1. In anal, and cool. : (a) Like a valvo 
in form or function ; resembling or servingfor a 
valve; forming a valve; valvular; valviform: as, 
a valvate fold of membrane, (b) Having a valve; 




<r, the valvatc estix .it ion 
of the corolla of Amfclopsis 
quxnqutfoht ; <*>, the flower 
of the same, open ; c , stamen 
of Herberts vulgaris, with 
the anther dehiscing with 
valves : </, pod of Part area 
vulgaris with vjlvate dehis- 
cence. 


valvate 

providedufitk valves; valviferous; valvated: as, 
valvate vessels; a valvatc orifice. — 2. In hot., 
■united by the margins only, and opening as if 
by doors or valves, as tlie 
capsules of regularly de- 
hiscent fruits, the anthers 
of certain Ericaccw , and 
the parts of a perianth 
which in the bud meet 
without overlapping: said 
also of an estivation thus 
characterized, 
valve (valv), n. [< F. 
valve = Sp. Pg. It. valva , < 

L. valva t the leaf of a dou- 
ble door, pi. vah'cC, fold- 
ing doors, NL. a valve.] 

1. One of the leaves of a 
folding door; in the plu- 
ral, a folding door. 

Swift thro’ the valves the vis- 
ionary fair 

Repass’d. 

Pope , Odyssey, iv. 1093. 

Heavily closed, with a jarring 
sound, the lalvcs of the barn- 
doors. 

Longfellow , Evangeline, i. 2 

2. Any device or appliance used to control the 
flow of a liquid, vapor, or gas, or loose mate- 
rial in bulk, through a pipe, passageway, out- 
let, or inlet, in any form of containing vessel. 
In this wide and general sense, the term includes air-, gas-, 
steam-, and water-cocks of any kind, w ater-gates, air-gates, 
and keys to musical w ind-instruments. notary rains are 
valves in which the leaf, disk, plug, or other device used 
to close the passage is made to i evolve for openimr or 
closing (the common stop-cock being an illustration); 
lifting-valves are those in which the ball, cone, or other 
stopper is lifted or raised clear of the valve- seat by pres- 
sure (usually that of the gas, steam, or liquid in the pipe) 
from below, the poppet-, ball-, and safety-valves being ex- 
amples; hinged valves constitute a large class used in 
both air- and water-pipes, as the butter tig-valves, clack- 
valves, and other forms in which the leaf or plate of the 
valve is fastened on one side to the %alt e-seat or open- 
ing. Springs are sometimes used to keep such \nl\es 
elosed. Sliding valves are those in which the gate or leaf 
slides aside to open the valve-way, the I)-valvc and some 
forms of water- and gas-main valves being examples. 
The long-hinged valves of a pipe-organ, and the round 
stoppers operated by keys, as in the llutc andother Instru- 
ments, are called k top valves. The names bj which valves 
ai e distinguished are often descriptive of the shape or mo- 
tion of the valves, of their use, or of the method by which 
they are operated, as globe-valve, ecrcu'-valvc, blow through 
valve, relief-valve, throttle-valve. In a trade sense, valves 
appear to be distinguished from cocks. A cock is n small 
plug- valve operated by hand. Other valves moved by 
screws or levers, or operated by power through some ma- 
chinery, all self-acting appliances, and all large or compli- 
cated gates, stoppers, or cocks, arc called valves. The 
universal use of steam, gas, and water has led to tho Inven- 
tion of a great variety of valves. In musical w ind-instru- 
menls of the trumpet class, the valve is a device for 
changing the direction and length of the air-column so 
as to alter the pitch of the tone. The two forms most in 
use are the piston and the rotary valve - the former be- 
ing a perforated plunger working in a c) Iindrical ease, and 
the latter a four-way cock, both being operated by the 
fingers of the player's right hand. The result of u«dng a 
valve is to add to the main tube of the instrument a sup- 
plementary tube or crook of such length that the proper 
tone of the whole is lowered by some definite interval. 
The number of valves is commonly three, the first lower- 
ing the funds mental tone n whole step (and nil its har- 
monics proportionally), the second low ering It a half-step, 
and the third a step and n half. A fourth valve is some- 
times added on large instruments, lowering the pitch two 
steps and a half, and live and six valves have occasional- 
ly been tiled. Two or more valves are used simultane- 
ously with combined effect. Valves are more or less de- 
manded to compensate for tho incompleteness of the scale 
of all instruments of this family, and to provide for rapid 
changes of tonality. They are also useful in particular 
cases to remedy the inaccutncy for concerted music of cer- 
tain of the regular harmonic series of tones. Their ex- 
tended application has greatly developed the capacity of 
all kinds of brass instruments for rapid and unrestricted 
execution. But on the other hand valves and supplemen- 
tary crooks cannot always give exactly accut ate intona- 
tion, and the angles which they more or less necessitate 
in the air-column tend to injure the purity of the tones. 
Various compensations for these drawbacks have been at- 
tempted, with some success; but valve-instruments are 
still seldom used m the orchestra, while they are numer- 
ous in military bands. See piston, 2, and compare keyh, 

4 (a). See cuts under bach -jires sure, ball-cock, conical, 
organ, rccd-organ, ticin-valve, slide-valve, steam-engine, 
safetg-ialvc. 
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silicified membrane or shell is called a valve. 
See cuts under Marsilca, scpticidal, and silicic. 
— 5. In conch., one of the two or more separa- 
ble pieces of which the shell may consist, or the 
whole shell when it 


is in one piece; each 
shell, right and left, 
of ordinary bivalves, 
and each shell, dor- 
sal and ventral, of 
brachiopods. See bi- 
valve, multivalve, uni- 
valve, cquivalrc, in- 
cquivalvc, and cuts 
under Caprotinidec, 
Chamidec, integropal- 
liatc, and simipal- 
lialc. — 6. In entom. 



Valves of a Bracliiopod {Leftccna). 

A, both calves, seen edgewise, 
showing hinge-area (/', \cntral 
tahe); I>, dorsal valve, interior. 


a covering plate or sheath of any organ, gen- 
erally one of a pair of plates which unite to 
form a tube or vagina, as those covering the 
external sexual organs, ovipositor, etc Acces- 

sory. aortic, back-pressure, basal valve. See the 
qualifying words.— Auriculo ventricular valves, valves 
guarding either auriculoventricular orifice of the heart: 
on the right side the tricuspid, on the left the mitral. See 
cuts under heart.— Bailhinian valve. Same as ileocaecal 
valve.— Bicuspid valve. Same as mitral valve. — Blow- 
through, brake-shoe, conical valve. See blow-through, 
etc. — Connivent valves. See valvulsv connive ntes, un- 
der vnlvula. — Coronary valve. See coronary.— flylln. 
drical valve. See cy/tndr/c.— Delivery- valve. Secrfc- 
livcrg.— Eustachian valve. Sec Eustachian.— Gridiron 
valve. See aridx ron. — Hasner’s valve, an imperfect 
xalve formed by the mucous membrane at the mental eml 
of the nasal duct. — Heister*s valve, folds of mucous 
membrane at the neck of the gall-bladder and in the cys- 
tic duct, which present the appearance of a spiral valve. 
See cut under stomach.— Hydraulic, hypopygial, ileo- 
cecal, inferior valve. Sec the adjectives.— Ileocolic 
valve. Same as ilcoc.rcal valve . — Kingston’s valve, a 
conical valve forming the outlet of the blow-off pipe of a 
marine engine. It opens tluough the side of a vessel by 
turning a screw.— Long valve, in a steam-engine, same 
ns long slide (which see, under slide) — Low-water valve, 
a valve w liich opens automatically and allows steam to es- 
cape when the water in an engine-boiler Is reduced too low 
for safety. — Mitral valve, a valve formed by two triangu- 
lar folds of the endocardium, or inner lining of the heart, 
situated at the opening between the left ventricle and the 
amide, and serving to prevent regurgitation of blood 
into the latter cavity. Also bicusjml valve. Sec cut under 
heart.— Oral valves. See oral.— Oscillating valve, a 
steam-valve which reciprocates on a pivot. It is frequently 
used with oscillating steam-engines. — Overpressure- 
valve. See overpressure . — Pocketed valve, a valve fit- 
ting into a depression or pocket.— Pot-lid valve, (o) A 
caj>-formcd valve which shuts down like a cover upon a 
port or the end of a pipe. (&) The coverof the air-pump of 
a steam-engine. E. II. Knight.— Pulmonary valves. See 
pulmonary, and cut under heart.— Pulmonic valves 
Same as pulmonary valves.— Pyloric valve, (n) A small 
tubercle situated at the anterior angle of the trigonum of 
the bladder, (fr) Any formation serving to obstruct or 
close the pjloric orifice of the stomach. A pylorus may 
have a valvular construction, or a muscular sphincter 
may surround the orifice. See pylorus, 2 (^.— Regula- 
tor-valve, a throttle-\alve.— Reverse valve, in boilers, 
a \alve opening inward to the pressure of the atmosphere 
when there is a negative pressure in the boiler.— Ro- 
tary valve. Sec rotanj.— Semilunar aortic valve, 
semilunar pulmonary valve. Sec semilunar, ami cut 
under heart.— Semilunar valve of the brain. Same 
ns vnlrc of 17c us *cns.— Sigmoid valve. See sigmoid.— 
Spiral valve. See sjnrai.— Steam- thrown valve, in a 
steam-engine or steam-pump, a valve moved by direct 
steam-prc«surc, without the intervention of an eccentric, 
crank, cam, or valve-stem. Sec cut under rock-drill.— 
Thebesian valve. See Thebesian. — Tricuspid valve. 
Sec tricuspid. — Twin valve. See final.— Undershut 
valve, a valve placed beneath the sole-plate of a pump or 
other mechanism, as distinguished from one placed above 
the plate, and closed by n foice acting from below upward. 
E. U. Knight. — Valve of Arnussat. Same as Ilcistcr's 
valve.— Valve of Bauhin. Same as ilenc/real infer. — 
Valve of Hasner. See Ilasncr’s valve. — Valve of Tari- 
nus. Same ns valve of Vieussens . — Valve of ThebesiUS. 
See Thebesian valve.— Valve Of Tulpius. Same ns ileo- 
accal valve.— Valve Of Varolius. SnmensiYeofvmff valve. 
— Valve of Vieussens tile delicate transparent roof of 
the anterior part of the fourth ventricle, continuous ante- 
i lorly with the postoptici, posteriorly with the cerebellum ; 
the superior medullar}* velum.— Valves of Kerkring, the 
vnlvulrc conniventes of the intestine (which see, under 
ralvula).— Valves of the heart. See coronary, mitral, 
semilunar ( aortic , pulmonary), Thebesian, and tricuspid 
valve ; also cut under heart. —Valves of the lymphatics. 
Sec lymphatic, n. (with cut).— Valves of the veins, 
folds of the lining membrane of tlie veins, most numer- 
ous in those of the lower extremities, which serve to 
impede or prevent the backward llow of blood in those 
vessels 

3. Iii anat. and cool, a membranous part, fold, valve-bucket (vnlv'buk'ct), u. A bucket fitted 
or thin layer which resembles a valve, or act u- with a valve; specifically, a pump-bucket or 
ally serves as a valve iu connection with the sucker. 

Tho cli am 
steam-valve 

. . 7 „ ,, , , ~ -r — — ... .11, slide-valve, 

intestine ; valves ot the heart, of the veins, etc. and steam-hammer. 

See cuts under bulb, Crinoidca, heart, lymphatic, valve-COCk (vnlv'kok), «. A form of cock or 
and vein. 4. In hot., m flowering plants, one of faucet which is elosed by tlie dropping of a 
the segments into which a capsule dehisces, or valve on its seat. E. II. Knight. 
which opens like a lid in tho dehiscence of cer- valve-coupling (valv'kup'liiig). «. A pipe- 
tarn anthers. In Diatomaccec each half of the coupling containing a valve. 



vamose 

valved (valvd), a. [< valve + -ed 2 .] Having 
a valve or valves, in any sense; valvate; val- 
vular. 

valve-file (valv'ffl), n. A machinists’ file hav- 
ing two acute and two ohtuse angles, used in 
finishing valves, splines, feathers, key-ways, 
etc. E. H. Knight. 

valve-gear (valv'ger), n. Mechanism employed 
in operating a valve. 

valveless (valv'les), a. [< valve + -less.] Hav- 
ing no valve. 

valvelet (valv'let), n. [< valve + -let.] A lit- 
tle valve; a valvule. 

valve-motion (valv'm6"shon), n. Same as 
valve-gear. 

valve-pallet (valv 'pallet), n. Same as pal- 
let 2 , 5. 

valve-seat (valv'set). n. In mach., the surface 
upon which a valve rests, 
valve-stem (valv'stem), n. Arod like a piston- 
rod by which a valve is moved. See cuts un- 
der slide-valve, steam-engine, and passenger-en- 
gine. 

valve-tailed (valv'tald), a. Noting a Brazilian 
bat, Viclidurus albits, the end of whose tail 
occupies a valve-like formation of the inter- 
femoral membrane. 

valve-view (valv'vu), n. and a. I. n. In hot., 
the valval aspect of a diatom. Also called side- 
view. See valval. 

II. a. Noting a position in which a valve- 
view is presented ; valval, 
valviferous (val-vif'e-rus). a. [< L. valva, 
valve, + ferre = E. bcai-i.] Bearing a valve; 
provided with a valve or valvular parts, 
valviform (val'vi-form), a. [<L. valva, the leaf 
of a door (see valve), + forma, form.] Forming 
or acting as a valvo; valvular; valvate. Also 
rail-reform. 

valvula (val'vu-lS), «.; pi. valndrc (-le). [NL. : 

see valvule.] Inauat., same as valve Valvula 

Bauhini, the ileoctccal valve. — Valvula} conniventes, 
transverse folds of the mucous membrane and underlying 
tissues found throughout a large extent of tlie small in- 
tvstinc. Their use is probably to retard somen hat the pas- 
sage of the alimentary mass, and at the same time to of- 
fer a greater surfacefor absorption.— Valvula Heisteri, 
folds of tlie mucous membrane, in tlie neck of the gall- 
bladder and in the cystic duct, which present the appear- 
ance of n spiral valve. See cut under stomach.- Valvula 
Vleussenstl, the valve of Vieussens (which see, under 
rat re). 

valvular (val'vu-iiir), a. [< valvule + -nr 2 .] 
Of or pertaining to a valve or valvula; also, 
haring the character of a valve; valviform. — 
Valvular disease, disease of one or more of the valves 
of the heart. — Valvular sinus. Sec sinus. 
valvule (vnl'vul), n. [< F. valvule; < L. val - 
vola, valvula, dim. of valva , the leaf of a door, 
etc. : see ra/ir.] 1. A little valve. Specifically— 
(a) In anat.: (1) The valvula or valve of Vieussens. (2) 
One of the valvulrc conniventes. (&) In hot., a name for- 
merly given to the inner or flowering glumes of grasses, 
(e) In entom., a corneous piece at the base of the haustel- 
lum of sucking insects, corresponding to the labrura in 
the mandilmlatc mouth. Kirby and Spence . — Interven- 
tricular valvules. See interventricular. 

valvulitis (val-vu-15'tis), n. [NL., < valvula 
+ -itis.] Inllammation of the tissues form- 
ing a valve, usually one of the valves of the 
heart. 

vambrace (vam'briis), n. [Also vantbracc, rant- 
bras, vauntbracc; abbr. < F. avant-bras, < arant, 
before, in front, + bras, arm: see van-, avant, 
and braciA.] The pieco of armor which pro- 
tects the forearm from the elbow-joint to tho 
wrist, whether covering the outer part of tho 
arm only and worn over the sleeve of mail 
(compare garde-bras and brassart), or inclosing 
the whole forearm in a cylinder of iron. See 
cut under rercbracc. 

vambraced (vam'brast), a. [< vambrace + 
-«/ 2 .] Incased iu armor: said of an arm, espe- 
cially when used iu heraldry as a bearing. Also 
j unbraced. 

vamose (va-mos'), r. i. and 1 . ; pret. and pp. va- 
mosed, ppr. vamosing. [< Sp. vamos, 1st pers. 
pi. pres. ind. (acting as 1st and 2d pi. inrpv.), 
used with inf. ir, go; < L. radiums, 1st pers. pi. 
ind. of vadcrc, go, = E. wade : see »'«r7e.] To be 
off; begone; decamp from. [Slang.] 

Taul had no such visions; he did not see human lives 
as pictures, as tableaux-vivants. He was sincerely sorry 
that Hollis had vamosed in that way. 

C. F. TTooteon, .Tupiter Lights, xxxi. 
The inclination to adopt Spanish or Mexican terms, or 
terms derived from them, is shown also in vamosing, dis- 
appearing or running away. X. and Q., Gtli ser., X. 42S. 
To vamose the ranch, to clear out ; decamp. [Slang, 
U. S.j 

My precious partners had vamosed the ranch. 

The Century, XVII. S2. 



vamp 

■ 'Vhmp 1 (vamp), ». [< ME. vampe, vaumpc, * rant - 
pay, vampks (also wampe, tcampay), earlier 
vampett, vaumpet (in pi. vaumpej), vauntpc, < 
OF. vantpie, aphetic form of avant-pied, F. 
avant-pied, tlie forepart of the foot, < avant , 
before, 4- pied, foot: see van- and foot.] 1. 
That part of the upper leather of a boot or shoe 
•\\iueh is in front of the seam at the ankle. See 
cut under boot. 

As n cobbler sews a ram/) tip. 
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vanadiferous 


?, ami premolars 3 or b Though called vampires, these 
bats are not the true blood-suckers, but include numerous 
insectivorous and fmgivorous species, referable to several 
genera. See vampire -bat {b\ and compare Desmodontes. 

Vampyridset (vam-pir'i-de), n.ph [NL. (Bona- 
parte, 1837), < Tampyrus + -idle.] A family of 
, - , . . . . . bats supposed to be vampires; the Tampyri. 

The strong but disinterested wish to co-operate in re- Tr om /vom'ni-nisl « TNL (Leach): see 

storing this noble University to its natural pre-eminence V ampyTUS am pi-raS), «. inu * 
by relieving it from the vampire oppression under which vampire.] The name-gn mg genus Of phj llos 
it has pined so long in almost lifeless exhaustion. tomine bats of the group vampyn (where see 

Sir IP. Hamilton, Discussions, p. 446. cnt j . in exactly synonymous with PlnjUostoma . 


(l), and cut under Vampyri .— Spectacled vampire. 
Same as spectacled ttenoderm (which see, under steno- 
derm). 

II. a. Of or pertaining to a vampire ; resem- 
bling a vampire in character; blood-sucking; 
extortionate; vampiric. 


if. D. Black-more, Loma Doone, xlvlii. vampire-bat (vam'pir-bat), n. One of several vamuret, «■ Same as vantmure. 


2. Any piece or patch intended to give an old 
thing a new appearance; a piece added for ap- 
pearance* sake. See the verb. — 3f. A protec- 
tion formerly worn for the ankle and leg, and 
perhaps for the foot also. It seems to have 
been in most cases a sort of gaiter or spatter- 
dash.— -4. In music, an improvised accompani- 
ment. 

vamp 1 (vamp), v. [ME. vampayen ; < tamp 1 , «.] 

1. trans. 1. To furnish with a new vamp or up- 
per leather, as a shoe or boot. 

Item, 1. pnyreof Wake hosyn, r ampayed with lether. 

Patton Letter/, I. 476. 

Wliat a. time did we endure^ 

In two- penny commons, and in boots twice ramp'd/ 
Middleton, Massinger, and Roidey, Old Law, il. 1. 

2. To Tepair; furbish up; give an appearance 
of newness to. 

lie drill you how to giue the lie, stab in the punto. If 
you dare not fight, then how to ramp a rotten quarrel with- 
out ado, Dekker and Ford , Sun’s Darling, ii. 

A new play, or an old one new vautped, by Shadwcll, 
called “The Koyall Shepherd esse” ; but the silliest for 
words and design, nnd everything, that ever I saw in my 
whole life. P<P'J*. Diary, IV. 100 . 


fnigivorous bats of Africa, Asia, nnd the Mnlay archipel- 
ago, coinmonlj" called jlging-foic*, such as the species of 
Idcropus, Harpy in, etc. The name appears to be due to 
some superstition, or to n fancied resemblance of these 
creatures to the spectral beings denominated vampires, 
(b) One of various bats of South America, of the insec- 
tivorous division of the order Chiroptrrn, only a few of 
winch are noted for sucking blood. (1) There arc nu- 
merous species of several genera of tlie family Phyllosto- 
wnfitf.T, among them the Phyllodoma spectrum, popularly 
known as the vampire-bat, some two feet in expanse of 
wing. But this species, like most others of the family, 
is perfectly harmless. («) The bats which actually suck 
blood belong to the genera Dcsmodtis nnd Diphylla, for 
w lilch a special group named life mat ophxlina or Desmo- 
dontes lias been formed, and which are also sometimes 
separated ns a family, Desmodidtc. These have n small 
bifid follaceous appendage on the nose; the tail and inter- 
femoral membrane are little developed. Their peculiar 
characteristics are two large projecting upper incisors 
and two lancet-shaped superior canine teeth, all sharp- 
pointed, and so arranged as to make a triple puncture 
like that of the leech; a tongue capable of considerable 
extension, and furnished at Its extremity with a number of 
papillae arranged so as to form an organ of suction ; and 
an intestine relatively shorter than in any other mammal. 
Altogether their structure points them out as designed to 
live on blood alone. They attack horses and. cattle, and 
sometimes even man in his sleep. Also vampire and ram- 
, , . , . . ... vyre. See cuts under Desmodontes. 

A pert vamping chruse-undertaker, stepping nimbly vaTnn | T | p fvam.uir'ik) a. f< vampire + -ic.] 
across the street, demanded if monsieur would have his vamjnnc (,vam pir «y» «• l 1 „ 

chaise refitted. Sterne , Tristram Shandy, vil. 29. Having the character of a vampire , pertaining 

fcinoa!'f'' C ’ tOimPr0 ' iSeana0e0mPanimentt0 ' liabit™5iteratiirc, < or?uperetition 1 . : vwn ^‘ nC 

a mtlTl" “v^nfau! tamP thC tanM ° n ' he tanl ° 

Mayhem, London Labour nnd London I’oor, III. 191. 

To vamp up, to hatch up ; make up or put together out 
of odds nnd ends, or out of nothing. 

I sat myself down nnd vamped vp a fine flaunting poeti- 
cal panegyric. Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, xxx. 

The 


different species of bats, (a) One of various large van 1 (van), n. [< OF. van, F. van, a fan, OF. 

' v.i_ ir.h VM .Mn»i. vanne, a bird’s wing, <L. vannus, afan: seefan.] 

1. A fan or other contrivance for winnowing 
grain. 

Van. ... A Vanne, or winnowing Siue. Cot grave. 
The other token of their ignorance of the sea was that 
they should not know an oar, but call it a corn-raw. 

Broome, Notes on the Odyssey, xi. 152. 

2. [< ran 1 , r.] In mining, a test of the value 
of an ore, made by washing (vanning) a small 
quantity, after powdering it, on the point of a 
shovel. Vanning is to a Cornish miner what 
washing in the horn spoon is to the Mexican. 
See ran 1 , V., 2. 

“If you could only get that motion into a machine,” 
said a gentleman, as he watched the process of making a 
ran on a shovel, and saw the copper roll up to the highest 
point, “it would beat the world for slime-dressing.” 

F. G. Coggin, Trans. Am. Inst. Min. Eng., A.II. 64. 

3. A vane, as of a feather; hence, a wing. 

His rans no longer could his flight sustain. 

Drydcn, tr. of Ovid's Metamorph., xii. 750. 
As bats at the wired windows of a dairy. 

They beat their vans. 

Shelley, Witch of Atlas, xvj. 

van 1 (van), v. t . ; pret. and pp. vanned, ppr. van- 
ning. [< F. vanner , < L. vannerc, fan, winnow, 
< vannus , a fan: see van \ n., and at. fan , r-1 
If. To winnow; fan. 

Vanner. To ranne or winnow. Colgrave. 

The winnowing, vanning, and laying ... up of come. 

Holland, tr. of Pliny, xvIiL 32. 

as ore from vein- 


existence of vampires. See vampire, 1. 


- „ „ . _ . ^ ~ 2. In mining , to separate, « a 

hSKTofa^ b >- ;t 0,1 the P° int of a 6hoveh 

Sics. ‘ rop. Sci. Mo., xxil. 754. See van, 2, and fanner. , ,, . 

2. The action of a fampire-hat ; ; a °^3^Wence' 


“Half-Pay Officer,” a vamped-up farce, by Molloy. 

Doran, Annals of tho Stage, L xvil. 

n. intrans. To improvise musical accom- 
paniments. [Colloq.] 

vamp 2 t (vamp), v. i. [Origin obscure.] To trav- 
el; proceed; move forward. 

How much ot my life has been trifled away In lieatcn 
tracks, whercl ramped on with others, only to toltow those 
that went before us. Locke, To A. Collins, Oct. 23, 1703. 

vampayt, n. Same as vamp , «., 3. 
vamper 1 (vam'p6r) r n . [\ vampi- + -cr 1 .] 1. 
One who vamps; a cobbler; one who pieces an 
old thing with something new. — 2. One who im- 
provises musical accompaniments. [Colloq.] 
X and Q., 7tli ser., II, 180. 
vamper 2 (vam'pfer), v. i. [Appar. a var. or cor- 
ruption of vapor.] To make an ostentatious 
appearance. Jamieson. [Local, Scotch.] 
vamper-up (vara'p^r-up'), n. A vamper. 


1. 


practice of blood-sucking.— 3. Figuratively, 
the practice of extortion or preying on others. 
Carlyle, French Rev., H. iii. 2. 
vamplate (vam'plfit), «. [Formerly also vam- 
plct; < F. avant-plat, ‘fore-plate,’ < avant, be- 
fore, in front, + plat, plate: see plate.] 

The plato of iron carried 
upon the lance, the lance 
passing through it. it 
served ns n protection for the 
hand when the Jauce was 
couched. It was originally a 
roundel, but in the armor of 
the just attained very large 
dimensions. Also aranfpfaf, 
lanco-plate. 



But so also was Shakespeare a vamper-upot old stories. 

Edinburgh Rev., QXLV, 452. 


Vamplate of Lance of the 
end of the 14th century. (From 
VioIlet-le-Due's " Diet, du 
Mobther fran^ais.”) 


ran , supposed to be related to vanguard as rear 
t o rearguard).] 1. The foremost division of 
an army on the march, or of a fleet when sail- 
ing ; hence, by extension, the front of an army 
when in line of battle: opposed to rear. 

The foe he had surveyed, 

Ranged, as to him they did appear, 

With ran, main-battle, wings, and rear. 

S. Butler, Hudibras, I. ii. 104. 

We too can boast of no ignoble spoils ; 

But those my ship contains ; whence distant far, 

I fight conspicuous in the van of war. 

Pope, Iliad, xiii. 350. 

2. The leaders of any movement in which many 
are engaged ; the foremost individuals of any 
moving body ; tho front of any advancing body ; 
the front generally : literally or figuratively. 


Amphialus was run through 
the vamplate, and under the 
arm, so as, the staff appearing 
behind him, itseemedtothe be- 
holders he had been in danger. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, iii. 

2. In her., a bearing representing a gauntlet. 

TTflTTrmrP (vam'nir) 11. anil a. [Formerly also Berry. The name vamplate applied to this bearing, is 
vampire lyam pw;, /£. I* ^ ” a mistake arising at a time when medieval armor was not 

vampyre, < F. vampire _ , Sp. Pg. lampro _ _ . um j e rstood. 
vampier = G-. vampyr = Sw. Dan. vampyr (jnd. va rn'n1etf (vam'plet), n. An old form of v am- vail 3 (van), n. [Abbr. of caravan, regarded per- 

vampyrus), < Serv. vampir = Bulg.vampir, va- ^atc. ’ J 

pir, yepir, vupir = Pol. wampir , ~ vampyt, ». Same as vamp 1 , n., 3. 


Sir Roger, you shall have the ran and lead the way. 

Beau, and FI., Scornful Lady, v. 
Come, firm Resolve, take thou the van. 

Bums, To Dr. Blacklock. 

Doc. Meggar, too, leading the van, sends back over his 
shoulder the Parthian arrow of a single oath. 

TT. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 200. 


Little Russ, vampyr , vcpyr , vopyr, opyr , ipyr, v a mpyret. n. See vampire. 

~ — Russ, vampiru, Y am pyri (vam'pi-ii), n. pi. 


Opir, uper = White Russ, upir 
also upiri , npyn, obyrX (the Pol. tcampir , Russ. 
vampiru, appar. < Serv.), a vampire; cf. North 
Turk, uber, a witch.] I. ?t. 1. A kind of spectral 
being or ghost still possessing a human body, 
which, according to a superstition existing 
among the Slavic and other races on the lower 
Danube, leaves the grave during the night, 
and maintains a semblance of life by suck- 
ing the warm blood of living men and women 
while they are asleep. Dead wizards, werwolves, 
heretics, nncl other outcasts become vampires, as do also 
the illegitimate offspring of parents themselves illegiti- 
mate, and any one killed by a vampire. On tho discovery 
of a vampire’s grave, the body, which, it is supposed, will 
be found all fresh and ruddy, must be disinterred, thrust 
through with n whitethorn stake, and burned in order to 
render it harmless. 

2. Honco, a person who preys on others; an 
extortioner or blood-sucker. — 3. Same as t’am- 
pirc-bat.— 4. Theat., a small trap made of two 
flaps held together by a spring, used for sudden 
appearances and disappearances of one person. 
—False vampire, a leaf-nosed bat of South America, er- 
roneously supposed to suck blood. See vampire-bat (o) 


r*-- \ or ^ [NL., pi. of vam- 

pyrus: see vampire.] A group of typical phyl- 
lostomine bats (subfamily Vliyllostomatinx of 




haps as * carry-van (cf. cariole, taken as carry- 
all)'. see carawm.] 1. Any large covered car- 
riage ; specifically, a large covered wagon used 
in moving furniture ana household effects. — 
2. A kina of vehicle, sometimes covered and 
sometimes open, used by tradesmen and others 
for carrying light goods, etc.— 3. A close car- 
riage attached to a railway-train, for canying 
passengers’ luggage, for the accommodation of 
the guard, etc. [Great Britain.] 
van 3 (van), v . t. [< t*an3, «.] To carry or trans- 
port in a van. 

van-. A shortened form of at'a??f-. _ 
vanadate (van'a-dat), n. [< vanad{ic) + -ate 1 .] 
A salt of vanadic acid. 

vanadiate (va-na'di-at), n. [< vanadium + 
-ate 1 .] Same as vanadate . 
vanadic (va-nad'ik), a. [< vanadium + -ic.] 1. 
Related to" or containing vanadium. — 2. Con- 
taining vanadium with its maximum valence. 
—Vanadic acid, H,X° 4 > a vanadium acid, analogous to 
phosphoric acid, not known in the free state, but forming 

the family PhynostomaMic) confined to tlie New ^nadtfero^sfvan-a-aif'e-i-us), a. [< NL. mna- 
World. They have a well-developed nose-leaf, more or ., + L. firre = E. Icar^A In ciicnl., 

less horseshoe-shaped infront and lanceolate behind, large “‘““■A ’ ■> \ H'JS'* vnnndimn 
interfemoral membrane, long narrow snout, incisors 3 or containing or 3 lelrnng -vanaumm. 




False Vampire ( Fhyllostoma sfectrum ), one of the Vampyri. 



vanadinite 


6694 


Vanessa 


vanadinite (van'n-din-It), n. [< rana<l(atc ) + 
- in-itc . ] A mineral consisting of lead vanadate 
with lead chlorid. It occur s in hexagonnl crystals of 
yellow, brown, or red color; it is isomorphous with apa- 
tite (calcium phosphate), pyroinorphite (lead phosphate), 
and mimetite (lead arscniato). 
vanadious (va-nil'di-us), a. [< vanadium 4- 
-ous.'} Containing vanadium ■with a lower ap- 
parent valence than it exhibits in vanadic com- 
pounds. 

vanadite (van'a-dit), n. [< vanad(ous) 4- -itc-J] 
A salt of vanadous acid. 

vanadium (va-na'di-um), n. [Sec clef.] Chem- 
ical symbol, V; atomic weight, 51.4. A metal 
first discovered by Del Rio, in 1801, in a lead 
ore from Mexico, and called by him crythroni- 
iim , because its salts became red when heated 
with acids. This supposed new metnl was not accepted 
by chemists, and Del ltio’s name wns dropped. Later, 
in 1830, Sefstrom described a new metal from Tnberg, in 
Sweden, for which he proposed the name of vanadium 
(from I'ffuffrfw, one of tho goddesses of the Scandina- 
vian mythology); and immediately after it was shown by 
Wohler that Del llios ore was, in fact, a vanadate of lead. 
But the name vanadium has been maintained, and that 
of erythroniiun has never been received. Metallic vana- 
dium, as prepared by reducing the chlorid hi hydrogen 
gas, is a light gray powder, which uiulci the microscope 
has a brilliant silver)' luster : it has n spcrillc gmv ity of 
fi.f> ; it is very little acted on h) air or moisture at the or- 
dinary temperature ; it is easily dissolved In nitric ncid, 
hut is not at all acted on by h)drochloric acid, and is af- 
fected h> strong sulphuric ncid only when heated. Vann- 
«huin belongs to the antimony group, and, like the other 
members of this gtoiip, is in its chemical relations clo-»o- 
1) connected with the elements of the nitrogen group 
Vanadium is an element whose combinations seem to In* 
quite w id el) distributed, although occurring on!) in small 
quantitj The most abundant vanadium mineral ie man- 
dinite, which is a vnundnte of lead with chlorid of lead, 
and has been found in numerous wldil) separated local- 
ities \ auaditun lc&emhles titanium in that It has hern 
detected in v arums clays and igneous rocks. It Is ob- 
tained m poiim quantity from the eii|iiIferotis Triable beds 
of the vichnt) of Mot tram, flu "hire, Knglnnd, in the form 
of the so-called mottnimite, a h)drons um.idatc of copper 
and had.— Vanadium bronze, a flue )cllow pigment 
emplo) ed hi the place of gold bronze. It is an acid derh a- 
tl\e of \anadium 

vanadous Ivaii'n-dus), a. [< ranad(nnn) 4* 
Of or pertaining to vanadium: ns, tan- 
adoi t.% oxid : specifically noting compounds in 
which \anadmiii lias u lower vnl»*nee than in 
the xanadu* compounds. 

van-couriert ( van'ko ri-er). n. [Karly mod. E. 
aNo runt-eoancr ; abbr. of at ant-conra r.] An 
avjint-eouner; one sent before; a precursor; a 
forerunner. 7 lathy, 1751. 

I II send tlu n m> rant-enunrr pn*«entlv , In the inein 
time marth after the captain, scoundrel** 

Dekker and Wcb'trr, Northward Ho, 11. 1. 

Vancouveria tvan-kp-vo'n-ii). «. [XL. (De- 
eaisne, 1< V *34), named after faptain i'anrouvf r, 
an English navigator, who viMted the western 
eoasf of America 1792-4.] A genus of pulv- 
potalous plants, of the order Jin In ndacnr and 
tribe litrhnm. it Is characterized 1>> twelve to flf- 
tern sepils six shorter nectar) like petals and ns man) 
stamen* ami a eap*uite opening into two valves. The 
origiud specie*-, I’, hi-zandra, is a perennial herb grow- 
mg from a creeping root -took, native of shad) woodlands 
near tin 1’ncillc cua®t from santn I’ruz to Vancouver Isl- 
and It beam dh-ectvd radical have®, and a pmlckd 
raceme of white llovi rs on a leaflets scape. It has been 
called Ammcan bnrreiucort, from Its elo«e re«i riddance 
t-< tlu* raito]K*nn llptmedium atjnnmn, which has the re- 
pute of po**.e«sing ftirllizlng power-. (See barrrntcort.) 
A second North American Fptihs has been rccciitl) ills- 
co\ ered. 

Vanda ( van'dji). n. [XL. ( It. Brown, 1820), mi id 
to b»* < Skt. tandana, a parasite.] 1. A genus of 
epiphytic* orchids, of the tribe Yandac nml sub- 

tribe Sovran tin iT. It Is ehanctcrlri d by unbranclicd 
loose racemes of rather large flowers with very Hat and 
spreading llc-hj sepals and petals, all usually nearly alike 
and contracted l*elow ; a lip with n saccate have; broul 
pollc n-vtnlk® ; and an uimppemkiged column There arc 
about gu bpecies, natives of India ami the Malav an niehl- 
m-htgo, with one. 1’. //imbu, In tropical Australia. Tliey 
bear spreading, Hat, two-rauked leaves, commonly fleshy 
or coriaceous, and often notched at the apex — in one spe- 
cits, V. teres. c) lindrical, mid resembling n goo®e-qui!l 
'I he handsome short pcdicclled flowers are borne on a 
lateral peduncle Man) species are In cultivation under 
gla®*, ami from their size, fragrance, beautiful colors, and 
ornamental mat kings, nre among the most higlilv prized 
of orchids a ‘•ingle plant of a rare species having brought 
'■'2,000 They are grown on suspended blocks of wood or 
cork, and pioduce severnl, sometimes fort), flowers on a 
plant at once. V. lire*, the c) Under leafed Vanda, a na- 
tive of Sylhet, in India, hears blood-red vv bite- bonlc red 
flowers l Indies broad. I', c/rrulea, with equally large 
bright-blue flowers, grows on the oak and luninn In In- 
dia; this and V. c/rrulc'fcen*, w ith numerous smaller pale- 
blue flowers, arc unusual hi color among orchid®. i'. in- 
signia and T are favorites In cultivation for their 

fragrance; I”, tricolor, for its violet, white, and yellow 
flowers; V. yiyanUa, for Its thick massive leaves. I'. 
fun'a, sometimes culled the cmc*li]>-*ccnti d orchid, hears 
brownish, rose, and copper-colored flowers; and several 
species are cinnamon-colored. 

2. [/. t\] A plant of this genus. 


Vandal (van'dal), n. and a. [= F. Yandalc = 
Sp. Ydndalo — Pg. Yandalo ~ G. Yandalc = D. 
IVandcI = Sw. Dan. Yandal , < LL. Yandali, also 
Yinduli, Yindili , Vandals, Yandalus , adj., Van- 
dal; from tho Tout, name soon inD. 1 Tendon = 
Icol. Yindir, the Wcrnls: see IVcnd-.') I. n. 1. 
One of a Germanic race who first appeared in 
middle and southern Germany, and in tho first 
half of the fifth century ravaged Gaul, Spain, 
northern Africa, etc., anil in 455 Romo itself, 
with enormous damage to accumulated trea- 
sures of art and literature. Hence — 2. [/. c.] 
One who wilfully or ignorantly destroys or dis- 
figures any work of art, literature, or the like; 
one who is hostile to or wantonly attacks any- 
thing that is beautiful or venerable. 

II. a. [/. c.] Of or pertaining to a vandal or 
vandalism. 

Bestrewn with vandal initial® cut In the soft material. 

Athemrum, No. 3007, p. 1S2. 

Vandalic (vnn-dal'ik), a. [< Yandal 4- -ic.] 

1. Pertaining to or characteristic of tho Van- 
dals. Hence — 2. [/. r.] Ferocious; rude; bar- 
barous; specifically, hostile to art ; destructive 
of what is beautiful or admirable. 

Bash divines might he apt to charge this holy man . . . 
with more than Vandalic i:»ge against human learning. 

Warbtirtan, Duett Inc of (Jracc, iii. 2. 

Barbirinns of the Vandalic race. 

Kinydey, Ily i»atia, xxxL 

Vandalism (van'dnl-izm), «. [= F. randalismv ; 

< Yandal 4- - ism .] 1. The conduct of Vandals. 
Hence — 2. [/. <’.] "Wilful or ignorant destruc- 
tion of artistic or literary treasures; hostility 
to nr irreverence or contempt for what is beau- 
tiful or venerable. 

Vandeaj(vnnMe-e), n.jd. [XL. (Lindley, 1835), 

< Yanda 4- -/,r.] A trilu* of orchids, charac- 
terized by a single posterior opercular anther, 
its cells almost always continent at maturity, 
and closely incumbent above a horizontal ros- 
tcllmn, to which the waxy pollen-masses are 
affixed by a small thick or scale-like gland, 
which is often prolonged into a distinct eau- 
liclc or stalk. It Includes about lie genera, deeed 
In s tribe®, the tvjii*® »if which nre the genera IJtilojihiuin, 
Cmnbidium, Curtn]M»liuin t Stanhnpca, Marillfirin, Onri- 
ilium, Sa i cunt hit*, and Xotglia. 'Jli«‘*»e genera alone In- 
tlinle over .V!o tropical siu.de®. nml are all, excapt fur- 
hnp® the llret and I:c*t. hlglil) prized In culllv atloii. 'lhe 
X< tglo'.’i (nr I *i nine hilar) nr v abenant in tin ir erect ros- 
telhiui. ami are thn® tnuivUi<>nnl to the tribe Xrottorr. 
The two glolKise or oblong |*olk n-nuoi *. i aeh Hiim tlme® 
bkicttd, are virv re ulllv removtd l>) iu«ect oi nrtillchl 
aid, and Injure cross-b rtilizatlon. The genera are nearl) 
all i plphvtle The) often produce p-< udo-bulh*, but not 
tubers, tin Ir st< mw an* t net, nr nducid to a cretping 
rtmt«*tock adhering to tn* •* or rtonn; their iidl'TcHenee 
I* UMiall) lateral, xc ry rarely, ns In Cprhy^lium, n ter- 
minal raceme. 1 he lion er® niccominonl) large ami hand- 
pome, man) of the most valuable among oicldd® h< long- 
ing In re, n® .k riilfA, MiUonia, SacciJat’ium, Olantnylnr- 
mm, l*hnl:rnop*i*. Xjiyi'ixtalum, Lnendr, Cataf> Utm, and 
I'cridrric. St e cut under J‘hnl:i n«]<d<. 

Vandellia (van-del 'i-jjb «. [XL. (liinnteus. 
1707), named after tho Italian YandfUi , who 
wrote in 17SS on Portuguese and Brazilian 
plants.] A genus of gainopetalous plants, of 
the order Scvajditdarumr and tribe ( iratinUtr , 
tvjie of the snbtribc Yandillu :r. it is di«tln- 
g*ul®hed from the iclnttd genu® Jl;nitnthr< hy It® four 
perfect fitamen®. There nre alwuit :.o npecie®, natlvt® of 
warm part® of the (Hd Workl, 2 specie®, I', rrurtttcca and 
V. diftfn, occurring In tropical \inerica. They nre u®u- 
all) inudi-brandud annual®, with oppo®U<* leave®, and 
small flowers which are pulltar) In the axils, or form a 
terminal raceme or umtiel. see Inttcr-blain. 

vandoo < vnn'dd), «. A dialectal variant of ven- 
dor. 

Vandyke (van-dik'), w. nml a . [Short for I*««- 
dtjlr collar, so called from Yaudijkr (Anthonv 
Van l)ijcl , 1599-1041), a Flemish painter.] 1. 
n. 1. One of a series of relatively large points 
forming an edge or bonier, as of lace, ribbon, 
cloth, etc. 

An immen«e straw Imiinet. tied down with until! ribbons 
exhibiting two Iiowp, the edges of which were cut in r<oi- 
dyln J. Moore, Hie Po«M*nptatn, xiv. 

In n calm which had previously been distuibed wns a 
drinking cup ornamented w Ith r andylc*. 

Athcn/rtim, Xo. 32**?, p. f»90. 

2. A Vandyke cape or collar. Sec II. — 3. A 
painting hy Vandyke. — 4. A small capo resem- 
bling a very broad collar, worn by women and 
girls in the first quarter of tho nineteenth cen- 
turv. 

II. «. Pertaining to tho style of dress rep- 
resented in portraits by Vandyke ; especially, 
ornamented with relatively large points form- 
ing a border: noting a broad collar or cape, as 
of linen. 

It Is to such considerations ns these, together with his 
Vandyke dress, his handsome face, and his peaked beard, 


that he [Charles I.] owes, we verily believe, most of his 
popularity vvitli the present generation. 

Macaulay, Milton. 

Vandyke beard, a pointed beard.— Vandyke brown. 
See broicn. 

Vandyke (van-dik'), y. t . ; pret. and pp. van- 
dyked t ppr. vandijldng. [< Yandykc , ??.] To cut 
tho edge of, as a piece of dress, in points, after 
the manner of a Vandyke collar, 
vane (vail), n._ [< ME. vane, a var. of fane, < 


If. A 



Vane — from the HAtcl Dicu, 
Ilciune, I ranee, 1441- (From Viol- 
let Ie Due’s Diet, de l’Arch.”) 


AS. fana , a flag, banner: see fane*-.'] 
flag or pennon. — 

2. A weathercock ; 
a device which is 
moved by the wind 
in such a manner as 
1 0 show tho wind’s di- 
rection; a weather- 
vane. 

0 stormy peplo! vnsad 
and euervntrcvvc ! 

Ay vn discreet and 
chaunging as a rrtne. 

Chaucer, Clerk’s Tale, 

[I. 940. 

A vane blown with all 
winds. Shak. t Much Ado, 

[ili. 1. GO. 

3. A device used on 
shipboard to answer 
tho purpose of a 
weathercock: gen- 
erally called dog- 
vane. It is usually along 
slender cone of bunting, 
which is hoisted at the 
masthead and blows hi the wind, pointing away from the 
quarter from which the wind comes. 

4. A device similar to a weather-vane, attached 
to an axis, and having a surface exposed to a 
moving current, ns in an anemometer or a wa- 
ter-meter. — 5. In ornith., the web of a feather 
on either side of tho shaft; the pogonium; the 
vexillutn. Also used of an arrow. See feather , 
and cuts under aftcridiaft and penciling. 

The ntrovvs having the broader rtt not will fall shorter 
than tho®c having the narrower one.®. 

M. and H\ Thompson, Archcry, p. 33. 

6. One of the plates or blades of a windmill, a 
screw propeller, and the like. See cuts under 
screw propeller (under scrur), and smoke-jack . — 

7. In surveying-instruments: («) A horizontal 
piece of wood or metal slipping on a lcveling- 
MiifT. It I® inised or lowered to any point of the stair to 
indicate the plane of apparent level at which it is cut by 
the axi® of the teh scope. See U rdina-Ftajh Also called 
tarnt. (i,) The sight of a quadrant or similar 
instrument for the measurement of angles, 
marking the direction from the eye to the ob- 
ject. 

Vaned (vand), a. [< vane 4* -ft/ 2 .] Furnished 
with a vane or vanes. 

vaneless (van'le*), a. Having no vane: as. a 
ram hs* windmill. 

Vanellus (va-neFus), n. [XL. (Brisson, 1700), 
after F. vauhean, lapwing, so called with ref. to 
the sound made by its wings; < ML. vanvlhn , 
vanmlhis, dim. of L. vamtns, a fan: see tvm 1 .] 
A genus of plover-like grallatorial birds, of tho 
family Charadriidtr , having four toes, a long 
recurved occipital crest, lustrous plumage, and 
no spur on the wing; the true lapwings, it in- 
clude® the well-known pewit or lapwing of Kurope, V. 
cri*tatus, nml a few similar species. See cuts under laj)- 
iriny, j -lover (egg), nml J'rewirodre.*. 

Vanessa (va-ncs'ji), u. [XL. (Fabriciu*, ISOS), 
said to bo intended for * I’hancssa, < Gr. 
a mystic divinity in the Orphic system.] 1. A 
notable genus of butterflies, used variously by 
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Red Admiral {I’antssa rtAiArnO?), right wings reversed: female, 
natural size. 

different authors, hut now generally restricted 
to a few forms, of which the cosmopolitan 
atalanta is the type. Of the few known in England, 
V. atalanta i9 the red admiral; I'. 10 13 the peacock; V. 
antioiKt Is the Camberwell beauty (see cut under beauty). 



Vanessa 

V. polyehloms and V. xvrtxese are the larger and smaller 
tortui*e-«heIl=. The comma-butterfly is sometimes placed 
In this genu®. See also cut under painted-lady. 

2. [/. c.J A butterfly of this genus. 
Vanessinse (van-e-si'ne), n. j)I. [NL., < Ya- 
vr^a 4* -hue.] A subfamily of Kymphalida ?, 
named from the genus Vanessa. It includes 
aKo the genera Cynthia and Grapta. All the 
Mireies are sometimes called angteivings . 
vanessoid (va-nes'6id), a. and it, 1. a. Re- 
‘milling or related to a butterfly of the genus 
Yaufkia; belonging to the Yancsshtse. 

II. n. A butterfly of this group, 
van-foss (vnn'fos), n. [< F. avant-fo<tse,<. avant, 
4- m fn*.er 9 ditch, trench: see /«*<;”.] In 
fort., a ditch on the outside of the counterscarp. 
Vang (vnng), n. [< D. rang, a catch, a curb (< 
vangrn , catch), = E .fang: see fang.’] A guy 
erf ending from the end of a gaff to the ship’s 
rail on each side, and serving to steady the gaff. 
Vanga (vang'ga), n. [NL. (Vieillot, i816), < L. 
ran go. a mattock.] 1. A genus of shrike-like 
birds of Madagascar. The name was applied by Les- 
son in 1831 to the .African shrikes often called Malaconotus, 
and by Swainson in 1837 to certain sluike-like birds of 
Australia. It has lately been adopted by G. E» Gray in its 
original acceptation. As originally or very early used by' 
Button, and as generically retained by Cuvier, it applied 
especially to Lanivs cuiTirostns (Gmelin) of Madagascar. 
2. [/. c.] A shrike of the genus Vanga; the 
hook-billed shrike, V. curvirostris , or the rufous 
shrike, V. rnfu — both of Madagascar, 
vanga-shrike (vang'ga-shrik), n. A vanga. 
-vangee (van'jej), n. [Origin not ascertained.] 
A contrivance for working the pumps of a ship 
by moans of a barrel and crank-brakes, 
vanglo, vangloe (vang'glo), it. [W. Ind.] 
Sesame or til. [West Indies.] 
vanguard (van'giird), n. [Formerly vantgard ; 
by apheresis from avantgarde, < F. avant-garde , 
< arant, before, 4- garde, guard : see guard .] A 
detachment of an army whose duty it is to guard 
against surprise from the front and to clear the 
way; the van. Compare van 2 . 

The Earls of Hereford and Norfolk, with the Earl of 
Lincoln, led his [Edward I.’s] Van-guard at the famous 
Buttle of Fonkirk. Baker , Chronicles, p. 97. 

C)f All The Beasts . . . 

I see (as vice-Hoy of their brutish Band) 

The Elephant the Vant-yard doth command. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. C. 

In the vant-guard he sat bravely mounted. 

Beau . and FI., Love’s Cure, i. 1. 
This is the r anyuard of the hordes of Attila, the con- 
cession made in the regular army to legend and fancy. 

Harper's May., LXXVIII. 844. 

vanguardt, >\ t. [< vanguard, «.] To stand 
as a guard before. 

Carthage is strong, with many a mightio tower, 

With broad deepe ditch, vant-guarding stately wall. 

T. C. C. J., Remedy of Love, 1. 83. (Nares.) 

vanilla (va-nil'a), it. [= F. vanillc , < NL. va- 
nilla , < Sp. valuiila, formerly vaynilla, the pod or 
bean of the vanilla-plant, hence also the plant 
itself (also applied to heliotrope), lit. ‘little 
pod,* dim. of vaina, scabbard, sheath, pod, < L. 
vagina , sheath; see vagina.’] 1. A plant of the 
genus Vanilla (see def. 3), especially one of sev- 
eral species yielding the vanilla of commerce. 



Flowering Branch of Vanilla platti/alia. 
a , the fruit. 


V. planxfolia is by far the largest source ; but other species, 
ub V. arcrmatica and V.yrandijlora, are also grown for use. 
Vanilla is most largely produced in Mexico, the product be- 
ing obtained to a great extent from the wild plant; but the 
plant is also found, either wild or in cultivation, in various 
parts of Central and South America, and is more or less 
grown in many warm countries, notably in Mauritius and 
i-he Seychelles, Java, and Tahiti. On the isthmus of Pana- 
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raa the fruit of Selenipcdium Chica, and perhaps of some 
other orchids, there known as vanilla chica, or li ttle vanilla, 
is used like that of true vanilla. The vanilla-plant is a 
climber easily propagated by cuttings, beginning to bear 
when three years old, and continuing thirty or forty years. 
The flowers need to be artificially fertilized, except in the 
plant's natural habitat, where fertilization is effected by 
insects. The fruit is a long fleshy pod, known as vanilla- 
bean, from its form, not from its seeds, which are minute. 

2. The vanilla-bean or its economic extract. 
The valuable property of the bean, which resides in a 
volatile oil (see vanillin), is developed by a slow process 
of curing involving fermentation. The extract has a 
peculiar agreeable odor and aromatic taste. It lias the 
medicinal pioperty of an aromatic stimulant, with some 
eftect upon the nervous system. Its chief use, however, 
is in the preparation of liquors, in perfumery, and as a 
flavoring of chocolate, confectioneiy, creams, etc. 

3. [cap.] [NL. (Plunder, 1703).] A genus of 
orchids, of the tribe Keotticse , type of the sub- 
tribe TaniJlCce. It I3 characterized by having tall climb- 
ing and branching leafy stems, and large flowers with a 
broad concave stalked lip, at the base rolled about the 
column, to which the stalk is adnate. There are about 20 
species, widely scattered tlirough the tropics. They are 
robust climbers, sending out adventitious rocjts, by which 
they cling to trees, and bearing thick fleshy or coriaceous 
leaves. The flowers are usually large, often abundant, 
and of delicious fragrance, chiefly white and red, in 
several economic species green. The dark-brown pods 
are 0 to 9 inches long, and are filled with a dark oily 
oiloious pulp. (See def. 1 and vanilloes.) The Jamaican 
spei ies are there known as greemnthe and purplelip. V. 
plnnifolia occurs also in Florida along the everglades, 
where its gieen flowers reach about 2 inches in diameter. 
V. lutescens ami V. Phalicnopns are cultivated undef glass 
for their flowers, which are large and handsome, yellow- 
ish, white, or orange. — Frosted vanilla (F. vanille 
yivrec), vanilla-beans upon the surface of which vanillin 
appears in frost-like crystals: the best quality. A. IF. 
Harrison. — Wild vanilla, a composite plant, Trilisa ( Li • 
atris) odoralissima, found from North Carolina to Florida 
andLouisiana. It is a rather tall erectplantwithnumerous 
small rose-purple heads in a cymose panicle. The leaves 
have a persistent vanilla-like fragrance, und are consid- 
erably used to improve the odor of tobacco. The root- 
leaves are much larger than the others, and gain for the 
plant the name also of deer's-lonyue or hound' s-tonguc. 

vanilla-bean (vii-nil'fl-ben), n. The fruit of 
the plant vanilla. See vanilla, 1 and 2. 
vanilla-grass (vfi-nil'ii-gras), n. A grass of 
the genus Hicrocnloe, chiefly JJ. borealis; holy- 
grass. Tho large-leafed vanilla-grass is H. 
macrophylla of California. See Hierochloe. 
vanilla-plant (va-nil'S-plant), n. 1. See va- 
nilla, 1 and 3. — 2'. Same as wild vanilla (which 
see, under vanilla). 

vanillic (vii-nil'ik), «. [< i)an/H(i 4 K) + -ic.] Re- 
lated to or derived from vanilla — Vanillic acid, 
a monobasic crystalline acid obtained by the oxidation of 
its aldehyde vanillin. 

vanillin (va-nil'in), a. [< vanilla + -?» 2 .] Tho 
neutral odoriferous principle (CgHsC^) of va- 
nilla. It lorms crystalline needles having a hot, biting 
taste, soluble in hot water and in alcohol. It is now pre- 
pared artificially from coniferin and from oil of cloves, and 
used as a flavoring extract. 

vanillism (va-nil'izm), n. [< vanilla + -ism.] 
An affection' observed among workers in va- 
nilla, characterized hy an itching papular erup- 
tion of the skin, irritation of the nasal mucous 
membrane, headache, vertigo, pains in the mus- 
cles, and great prostration. It is supposed to be 
due to a poisonous action of the vanilla or of the oil of 
cashew with which the pods are coated, 
vanilloes (va-nil'oz), n. An inferior kind of 
vanilla obtained from Vanilla Fompona. 
vaniloquencet (va-nil'o-kwens), n. [< L. va- 
niloquenlia, < *mniloquen(i-)s, vaniloquent: see 
vaniloquent.] Idle talk; vain babbling. Blount, 
Glossographia (1070). 

vaniloquentt (va-nil'6-kwent), a. [< L. ' va - 
niloquen(t-)s, vaniloquent, "< vanns, empty, + 
loquen(t-)s, ppr. of loqui, speak, talk.] Talking 
idly or vainly. Bailey, 1727. 
vanish (van'ish), v. i. [< ME. vanisshen, van- 
ischcn, vanesclien, vanschcn, < OP. vaniss- (stem 
of certain parts of *vanir = It. vanire, pres. 
ranisco ), < L. vanesccrc, disappear, be in vain, 
< van us, empty, vain: see vain.'] 1. To disap- 
pear quickly ; pass from a visible to an invisi- 
ble state; become imperceptible. 

The heavens shall vanish away like smoke. Isa. li. 0. 

Of the vanished dream 
No image was there left to him. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 0G, 

2. To pass out of view; pass beyond the limit 
of vision; disappear gradually ; fadeaway. 

Now when she [the queen] could no longer detain the 
Empire from her son, not enduring to survive her glory, 
she vanisht out of sight. Sandy?, Travailes, p. 118. 

3. To pass away; be annihilated or lost; be no 
more. 

Pick’d from the worm-holes of long -vanish'd days. 

Shak., Hen, V., ii. 4. 8G. 

Before Atrides’ rage so sinks the foe, 

Whole squadrons vanish, and proud heads lie low. 

Pope , Iliad, xi. 20G. 


vanity 

All must feel that by his [Shelley’s] subtle sense of beauty 
he caught many a vanishing hue of earth and sky \\ Iiich 
no poet before ium had noticed. 

J. C. Shairp, Aspects of Poetry, p. 151. 

4. To rise or be given off, as breatb ; exhale. 
[Rare.] 

A gentler judgment vanish’d from his lips. 

Shak., It. and J., iii. 3. 10. 

5. In math., to become zero — Vanishing circle. 
See circle. —Vanishing fraction, in alg. See fraction.— 
Vanishing line, in persp., the line which represents the 
line at infinity in which any given plan£ cuts all parallel 
planes.— Vanishing plane, in relief persp., the plane 
which represents the plane at infinity, and thus contains 
all vanishing points and vanishing lines.— Vanishing 
point, in persp., the point which represents the point at 
infinity in which an imaginary line passing through the 
eye of the observer parallel to any straight line of an ob- 
ject to be drawn cuts that line produced and all parallel 
lines ; hence, colloquially and in confusion with sense 5, 
the point or condition of disappearance of anything. 

The margin of profit has been reduced to vanishing- 
point. Quarterly Rev., CXLV. 72. 

Vanishing stress. See stress!. 
vanish (van'ish), n. [< vanish , v.] ' In pho- 
netics, a sound with which an other principal 
sound vanishes or ends, as the c-sound of d (the 
i in ei as pronounced in veil), or the o-souud of 
0 (the u in on as pronounced in soul). 
vanisher (van'ish-Gr), n. [< vanish 4- -cr 1 .] One 
who disappears or vanishes. Whittier. 
vanishingly (van'ish-ing-li), adv. In a vanish- 
ing manner; so as to vanish; imperceptibly: 
as, a certain probability is vanishingly small, 
vanishment (van'isb-ment), n. [< vanish 4- 
-ment.] A vanishing. 

Vanist (va'nist), n. [< Vane (see def.) 4- -ist.] 
One of the New England Antinomians, about 
1637 : so called from Sir Henry Vane, governor 
of Massachusetts Bay Colony in 1636. 
vanitied (van'i-tid), a, [< vanity 4- -ed~.] Af- 
fected with vanity. [Rare.] 

I am exasperated against your foolish, your low-ram- 
tied Lovelace. 

Richardson, Clarissa Harlowe, IV. 80. (Davies.') 
vanity (van'i-ti), n. ; pi. vanities (-tiz). [Early 
mod. E. vanity e, vanitic; X ME. vanitce, vanitc, 

< OF. ranite , vanitet, F. vanitc = Pr. vanitat, 
vanctat = Sp. vanidad = Pg. vaidade r=i It. va- 
nitd , < L. vanita(t-)s, emptiness, vanity, < vamts, 
empty, vain: see vain.] 1. The character or 
state of being vain, (a) Worthlessness ; futility ; fal- 
sity; unsubstantialness; unrealness; illusion; deception; 
emptiness ; folly ; want of substance to satisfy desire ; hol- 
lowness. 

Nothing, God wot, but vanitee in sweven is. 

Chaucer , Nun’s Priest’s Tale, 1. 102. 

Vanity of vanities, saitli the preacher, all is vanity. 

Eccles. i. 2. 

All was vanity, feeding the wind, and folly. 

Sir T. Browne , Urn-burial, v. 
(6) The desire of indiscriminate admiration ; inflation of 
mind upon slight ground ; empty pride, inspired by an 
overweening conceit of one’s personal attainments or 
adornments, and making its possessor anxious for the 
notice and applause of others. 

To be fair, 

And nothing virtuous, only fits the eye 

Of gaudy youth and swelling vanity. 

Fletcher , Faithful Shepherdess, i. 3. 

They were faine to let him goe on till all men saw his 
vanity. Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 171. 

Vanity is the cordial drop which makes the bitter cup 
of life go down. 

J. Adams, in Josiah Quincy's Figures of the Past, p. 78. 
(c) Ostentation; ambitious display ; pompous vaunting; 
pride; vainglory. 

They . . . through their owne vanilye . . . doe there- 
upon build and enlarge many forged historyes of theyr 
owne antiquitye. Spenser, State of Ireland. 

When the superior acts out of a principle of vanity, the 
dependant will be sure to allow it him. 

Steele, Tatler, No. 202. 

2. That which is vain ; anything empty, vision- 
ary, or unsubstantial, (a) Empty pleasure; idle 
show; unsubstantial enjoyment; petty object of pride. 

The pomps and vanity of this wicked world. 

Book of Common Prayer, Catechism. 

They are gilded and adulterate vanities. 

Fletcher ( and another 1), Prophetess, v. 3. 
Think not, when woman’s transient breath is fled, 
That all her vanities at once are dead. 

Pope, It. of the L. , i. 52. 

(b) Fruitless desire or endeavor ; effort which produces no 
result. 

It is a vanity to waste our days in the blind pursuit of 
knowledge. Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, ii. 8. 

There, far in the apse, is seen the sad Madonna standing 
in her folded robe, lifting her hands in vanity of blessing. 

Ruslin, Stones of Venice, II. iii. § 39. 

(c) An empty or vain conceit; a trifle. 

I must 

Bestow ujmti the eyes of this young couple 

Some vanity of mine art. Shak., Tempest, iv. 1. 41* 



vanity 

In Holy-Oke’s edition of Rider’s Latin Dictionary, ed. 
1G33, the word phaeton is not given. May we conclude 
from this that the phaeton was a vanity started in Puritan 
times? jV. and Q., 6th ser., X. 47(5. 

(d) In the Bible, a heathen deity, as having no proper ex- 
ist ence. 

Are there any among the vanities of the Gentries that 
can cause rain ? .Ter. xiv. 2*2. 

3f. Ono of the personified vices in the old mo- 
ralities and puppet-shows. 

You . . . take vanity the puppet’s part. 

67mA*., Lear, ii. 2. 39. 
Vanity Fair, the world as a scene of vanity or of osten- 
tatious folly ; hence, the world of fashion: so called from 
the fair described in Runyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress” ns 
established by Beelzebub, Apollyon, and Legion for the 
sale of all sorts of vanities. The name was adopted by 
Thackeray as the title of a satirical novel. = Syn. 1. (fc) 
Plidc, Egotism, Vanity, etc. See egotism. 

vanmuret, n. Same as vautmurc. 
vanner (van'Or), ». [< twwi 4* -crL] In min- 
mg, a machine for dressing ore; an ore-separa- 
tor; a vnnuing-maehme. The name is given to vari- 
ous contrivances patented and attempted to be brought 
into use for dressing ore, in which tho peculiar motions 
of the shovel in the miner’s hands in the operation of 
“making a van’ are, or are supposed to be, more or less 
successfully imitated. “Berdan’s machine ” is one of these 
contrivances, and lias been used to some extent in Cali- 
fornia ami elsewhere. The most satisfactory machine of 
tins kind is the so-called “True vanner,” which is now 
which known and somewhat extensively used. In this 
machine various well-tried methods are combined with a 
satisfactory result; but it cannot be said to be ns close 
an imitation of the “vanning motion” ns Berdan’s is. 
It j-, in fact, a combination of the principle of giving 
side-blows, adopted in Uittingcr’s “ side-blow percussion- 
table, ’ with that of feeding the ore on an endless travel- 
ing licit, slightly inclined in position, on which the ore is 
subjected to the action of a stream of water. “It has the 
defect of being able to treat a binary ore onlv, or at least 
to furnish only two products." (Cal Ion.) 

vanner-hawk (van'Or-hak). n. The hovcr- 
liawk, windhover, or kestrel, Ttnmtncnhts alait- 
danns. Also called wnidfannrr . 
vannet (vnn'et), n, [< OF. (and F.) vaunt t. a 
seallop-shell, dim. of ran, n fan: see tvim 1 .] In 
her., a hearing representing a scallop without 
the little pointed plates which form tho hinge, 
vanning-raachine (vnn'ing-mn-shoir), it. An 
apparatus for concentrating or cleaning ore, 
m which the motion of the shovel in vanning 
is attempted to he imitated ; a vanner. 
vanquish (vang'kwish). r.t. [< ME. nnqutshrn, 
vcnl.i'Cn, vnicnscn, < OF. vnnqut. stem of cer- 
tain parts of vniqutr , icniqmv (> ME. mi ken , 
fenkrn), also ninerc, rainrre, F. vauierc = Pr. 
ran t r, n nst r = Sp. Pg. vnic< r = It. nnrt iv , < L. 
vtnrcrr, conquer, vanquish. From the sumo L. 
verb are tilt. E. victor, victor;/, convict, eonnnn, 
i net, entire, nneihle, nmnrihle, etc.] 1. To con- 
quer; overcome; especially, to subdue in bat- 
tle, ns an enemy. 

For thus snyth Tullius, tli.it ther is a miner pirneson 
til it no min nuj vanquish ne d I "coin ft to, and tint h n 
Lord to lie beloved of ids dti/elns and of id* pepie 

Chaucer, Tale of Mcllhcu*. 
Then [wldie he hung on the cr«» k i| was he vanquishing 
death by ids dentil, nnd opening for ns a gate to life ami 
immortality. Bp. Atterbury, Sermons II xvlli. 

2. To defeat in any contest, as in argument ; 
get the better of. 

He (Garrick) Ft niggled with Quin for mattery -ran- 
quitted ldm, became ids friend, nnd bung up over ids 
grave n glowing testiinoii) to ids talent and his virtues 

Duran , Annals of the Mage, I. |0J. 

3. To confute: show to be erroneous or un- 
founded; overturn. 

Tlds bold assertion lias been fully vanquished in n late 
reply to the bishop of Meaux's treatise. Dp. Atterbury. 

4. To overpower; prostrate; be too much for. 

Sorrow nml grief have rnnyms/j'd nil mj powers. 

Shak., 2 Hen. \ I., il. 1. 1S3. 
Love of hitnself ne’er vanquish'd me, 
lint through >»ur Lyes the Conquest made. 

Congreve, Song to Ainynta. 

5f. To oveipownr the peculiar virtue or prop- 
erties of; destroy or render inert; neutralize. 

If the dr> of Ore be ca>unn\hrd by tlic moist of water, 
air will result . if the hot of air be vanquished by (he cold 
of earth, water will result, and if the moist of water lie 
tanquiihcd by the dry of fire, earth will result. 

II H. linscoc. 

= Syn. Overcome, Subdue, etc. (see conquer), surmount, 

overthrow ; rout, cru«h. 

vanquish (vang'kwish), n. [Appar. < vanquish, 
*’.] A disease of slieep in which they pine away. 
Also vinqtnsh. [Prov. Eng.] 
vanquishahle (vang'kwish-a-bl). a . [< r«n- 

qu'tsh 4 -able.] Capable of Yioing vanquished; 
conquerable; subduable. 

That great giant was only rannttishablc by the Knights 
of tho Wells. 

Gay ton, Notes on Don Quixote, p. S7. (Latham.) 
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vanquisher (vang'kwish-er), n. [< vanquish 4 
-cr 1 .]' A conqueror; a victor. 

He would pawn his fortunes 
To hopeless restitution, so lie might 
Be call’d your vanquisher. Shale., Cor., iii. 1. 17. 

vanquishment (vnug'kwish-ment), n. [< van- 
quish 4* -imchL] The act of vanquishing, or the 
state of being vanquished. Bp. Sail, Balm of 
Gilead. 

vansire (van'sir), v. [Also vondsira; = F. r<iw- 
sirc; from a native name.] A large, stout ich- 
neumon of southern and western Africa, Ucr- 
icstcs galcra, tho marsh ichneumon, 
an Swieten’s solution. See solution. 
vantf, v. An old spelling of vaunB. 
vant-. A shortened form of avaut-. 
vantage (van'tfi j), ». [Early mod. E. also vaun- 
tage ; < ME. vantage , eauntayc ; by aphercsis 
from wantage , advantage: see advantage .] If. 
Advantage; gain; profit. 

By-sydc liys vantage that may be fallc. 

Of skylines nml other thynges with-nlic. 

Da bees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 320. 
Paul us, . . . with more prosperous iomeys then great 
vantage, lindfrom Ids youth trauaylcd n greate parte of tlic 
w oriel. It. Eden, tr. of Paolo Giovio (First Books on Amcr- 
[icn, ed. Arbor, p. 309). 

2. Advantage ; the state in which one has bet- 
tor means of action or defense than another; 
vantage-ground. 

Petrlns . . . cnvvdc well fie nnd return c nt n r mintage, 
nnd well ftglit with ids cmiiycs. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii!. 034. 
A base spirit lias this vantage of n brave one: it keeps 
always nt n fctnj ; nothing iirings it down, not beating. 

Beau, and Ft., King nnd No King, iii. 2. 
I pawned my limbs to bullets, those merciless brokers, 
that will take the vantage of n minute. 

Middleton, Father Hubbard’s Talcs. 
3f. Opportunity; convenience. 

Be nsMircd, madam, [you will hear from him] . . . 
With ids next vantage. Shak., Cjinbeline, 1. 3. 24. 
4f. Surplus; excess; addition. 

Yes. n dozen, nml ns many to the xantaae ns would store 
the world. Shak. , Othello, iv.3. 8G. 

5. In hum-tennis, same as advantage , (>.— Coign 
Of Vantage. See coign. 

vantage! (vniPtnj), V. t. [< vantage , n. Cf .ad- 
vautagt, t\] To profit ; aid. 

Nccdlc'-se feare did never vantage none. 

S/>en*er, F. Q., 1. iv. 49. 

vantage-ground (van 'tuj- ground), n. Supe- 
riority oi position or place; the place or con- 
dition which gives one an advantage over ano- 
ther; favorable position. 

No pie i *ure Is comparable to tlieFtandliigupon tlic ron- 
taae ground of truth (a Mil not to in* toimn.imled, and 
"here tlic air Is always cK ir and Fcrem), nnd to see the 
irmr-, nml wnmk rings, nml mists, and tunpests In the 
v.dc below. Da eon, 'I rut h (ed. 1887). 

vantage-loaf (vhn'taj-ldf), n. The thirteenth 
loaf in a baker’s dozen. Brnrfr. 
vantage-point (van'tnj-point ), ii. A favorable 
position ; vantage-ground. 

An additional vantage.junnt for coercing the country’. 

Motley, Hist. Netherlands, II. 200. 

vantage-post (van 'tnj- post), n. A vantage- 
point. 

Father Salvierderm had nlready entered tlie chapel 
before . . . Allc5*nndro Ftirrcd from Ills vantage. po*t (if 
obsi nation. Mrs. II Jacktan, Eainotia, v. 

vantbracet, vantbrasf, «. See nwibrncr. 
vant-couriert (vant'ko'ri-i-r), n. Same as i nn- 
cottricr. 

vant-guardf, ». and v. See r anguard. 

Van Thol tulip. See tulijii. 
vantmuret(vaiit'inur),«. [Also iiunilm urc, iv;»- 
niure , vain are, vnwwrr; liy aphercsis from F. 
(innii-mur, < aranl, front, before, + ituir, wall: 
see ware 1 .] In inahi nil fort., tlie walk or pan^- 
vav on the top of a wall behind t ho parapet. 
[Hare.] 

So many ladder* to tlie earth tlicv threw, 
lint well they Feem’d n mount thereof to make, 

Or else foine r« inure lit to save the t«»wn, 

Instead of that the Christians late licit down. 
Fairfax, tr. of Tasso’s Godfrey of Boulogne, xl. 04. 
Gi.imbclat Bey tooke charge, wlio w Itli great mine rent 
In Funder a most great and thlekc w all, and fo opened 
the fame t lint lie threw downe mote then halfe thereof, 
breaking abo one part of the vaimure, made before to vp- 
iioldcthe as-ault. Hakluyt's Voyages, II. 121. 

vantourt, n. A Middle English form of vauntcr. 
van ward 1 (van 'ward), n. [< ME. vamrardc, 
ranticardc , short for ^avanhrard, ns vanguard 
for avant-guard.] Tlio advance-guard of nu 
army when on the march. Compare rearward k 
Elde tlie bore was in tlie rnunf-irnrrfe. 

And bar the bauer by-fore Detli by right lie bit clnymcde. 

Piers Plomnan (C), xxiil. 03. 
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And her vantwardc was to-broke. 

Bob. of Gloucester, p. 3G2. 

The [they] berdecl lij-m att an onsett place, and liathe 
dystrussyd liyni, and liathe slayne the moste parte off hys 
v anuarde. Paston Letters, III. 162. 

vanward 2 (van'wiird), a. [< van- + -i van?.] 
Of, pertaining to," or situated in the van or 
front. [Fare.] 

April. . . sometimes cares little for racing across both 
frontiers of May — the rearward frontier, and tlie ranuard 
frontier. Dc Quincey , Autobiog., p. 53. 

van-winged (van'wingd), a. HaxTng wings 
that fan the air like vanes: specifically noting 
the hobby, Falco subhutco, called van-winged 
hawk. [Local, Eng.] 

vapt (Yap), n. [< L. vajjpa , wine that has lost 
its flavor, < vap- in vapidus, that has lost its 
flavor, vapid; see vapid.] ‘Wine which has 
become vapid or dead; vapid, flat, or insipid 
liquor. 

Wine . . . when it did come was almost vinegar or 
vappe. Jer. Taylor, Rule of Conscience, iii. 11 . 

vapid (vap'id), a. [< L. vapid us, that has ex- 
haled its vapor, hence, flat, insipid; akin to va- 
por, steam, vapor: see vapor.] 1. That has 
lost its life and spirit; insipid; dead; flat. 

A rapid nnd viscous constitution of blood. Arbuthnot. 

Tills fermenting sourness will presently turn vapid, nnd 
people will cast It out. 

Landor, Ining. Conv., Oliver Cromwell and Walter Noble. 
2. Dull; spiritless; destitute of animation; 
insipid. 

A cheap, bloodless reformation, a guiltless liberty, ap- 
pear llat and rapid to their taste. Burke, Rev. in France. 

I sing of News, and all those vapid sheets 

The rattling hawker vends through gaping streets. 

Crabbe, Works, I. 171. 

vapidity (va-pid'i-ti), v. [< rapid + -ib/.] The 
quality or state of being vapid, dull, or insipid; 
vapidness. 

The violent ferment which had been stirred in the nation 
by tlie aifairs of Wilkes and the Middlesex election was 
followed, as Burke said, by as remarkable a deadness and 
rapidity. J. Morley, Burke (1879), p. CO. 

She talked more and more, with a rambling, earnest 
vapidity, about her circumstances. 

II. James, Jr., A Passionate riigrira, p. 6G. 
vapidly (vap'id-li), adv. In a vapid manner; 
without animation; insipidly, 
vapidness (vnp'id-ncs), ?i. i. The state of be- 
ing vapid; deadliest; flatness; insipidity: as, 
tin* vapidiu *s* of ale or cider that lms become 
stale. — 2. Dullness ; want of life or spirit. 

It h Impossible to fi\c it [tlie class meeting] from de- 
generating into routine generally, and r ajtidne** and cant 
in man) caws. X. Kirk, Lectures on Revivals, xi. 

vapor, vapour (vii'por), u. [< ^IE. vapour, < 
OF. vapour, F. vapeur = Sp. Pg. vapor =r It. 
raporc,< L. vapor , OL. vapo*, exhalation, steam, 
vapor, in part icular a warm exhalation, warmth, 
heat, lienee ardor; akin to vapid ns, that has ex- 
haled its flavor, vapid, rappa, wine that lias 
exhaled its flavor; prob. orig. "crapor, akin to 
Gr. hn-vor (*AF«-ror), smoke (L. *ceapor being 
related to Gr. la^rdc, smoke, as L. sopor (*svti- 
por), sleej), is to Gr. rrrrof (= L. somnus), sleep), 
hrrrvnv, breathe forth, Litli. kwapas, breath, 
fragrance, evaporation, kwepti, breathe, smell, 
kin pains, perfume, Puss, kopotu , fine soot.] 

1. An exhalation of moisture; any visible dif- 
fused substance, ns fog, mist, steam, or smoke, 
floating in the atmosphere and impairing its 
transparency. 

It may nat be . . . that where greet fyr hath longe tyme 
endured, tint tlier ne dwclleth foin vajHtur of wnnnnesse. 

Chaucer, Melibeus. 

From tlie damp eartli impervious vapours rise, 
Increase the darkness, ami involve the skies. 

I’opc, tr. of Statius's Thebahl, i. 4SG. 
A id t ter day, that early sank 
Behind a purple-frosty hank 
Of vapour, leaving night forlorn. 

Tennyson, In Menioriam, evil. 

2. In physics, the gaseous form which a solid 
or liquid substance assumes when sufficiently 
heated. Vapor is essentially gas, ami, since all know*n 
gases have now been proved to be liqucllable, no phys- 
ical difference can be said really to exist between an or- 
dinary gas, such ns oxygen, nnd a vapor, such ns steam. 
In common language, however, a difference is usually 
recognized : a ga< is a substance which at oulinary tem- 
peratmes nnd pressures exists in the gaseous state, while 
a vapor is the gaseous form of a substance which nor- 
mally exists in a solid or liquid form. An important dis- 
tinction exists between a saturated vapor (one which is 
on tlie point of condensation) nnd a non-sat urn ted vapor 
(one which can be compressed or cooled to a certain ex- 
tent without condensation). Tlic latter obeys Boyle’s and 
Gay-Lussac’s laws of gases; in the former, however, in- 
creased compression pioduccs condensation, but does not 
change tlie pressure of the vapor, which is a function of 
tlie tcmperntui e alone. Superheated steam is a non-satu- 
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rated vapor. Aqueous vapor is always present as a minor 
constituent of the atmosphere, and its amount, which is 
very variable both at different places on the earth's sur- 
face and in the same locality at different times, forms an 
important element of climate. By a reduction of temper- 
ature the aqueous vapor in the air is brought to the so- 
called state of saturation, and then condensed into cloud, 
mist, and rain. See rami. 

It would bean error to confound clouds or fog or any 
visible mist with the vapour of water ; this vapour is a 
perfectly impalpable gas, diffused, even on the clearest 
dajs, throughout the atmosphere. 

Tyndall, Itadiation, § 12. 

3f. Effluence; influence. 

Man, brjd, best, fissh, herbe, and grene tre. 

They fele in tymes, with vapour eterne, 

God lovetli, and to love wol noght wemc. 

Chaucer, Troilus, lii. 11. 

4f. Wind; flatulence. 

Bor that that causctli gaping ... or stretching is when 
the spirits arc a little heavy, by any vapour or the like. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 296. 

5. hi mcd., a class of remedies, officinal in the 
British pharmacopoeia, which are to he applied 
by inhalation: such as vapor creasoti , a mix- 
ture of 12 minims of creosote in 8 fluidonnees 
of boiling water, the vapor of which is to he 
inhaled. — 6. Something unsubstantial, fleet- 
ing. or transitory: vain imagination; fantastic 
notion. 

Gentlemen, these are very strange vapours, and very 
idle vapours. B. Jonson, Bartholomew fair, ii. 1. 

7f. pi. A hectoring or bullying style of lan- 
guage or conduct, adopted by ranters and swag- 
gerers with the purpose of bringing about a 
real or mock quarrel. 

They are at it [quarrelling] still, sir; this they call rn- 
pours. B. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, iv. 3. 

8. pi. A disease of nervous debility in which 
strange images seem to float hazily before the 
eyes, or appear as if real; hence, hypochon- 
driacal affections; depression of spirit; de- 
jection; spleen; “the blues”: a term much 
affected in the eighteenth century, but now 
rarely used. 

Some call ft the fever on the spirits, some a nervous 
fever, some the vapours, and some the hysterics. 

Fielding, Amelia, iii. 7. 

Caused bj* a dearth of scandal, should the vapours 
Distress our fair ones— let them read the papers. 

Garnet, J*rol. to Sheridan's School for Scandal. 
But really these thick walls are enough to inspire the 
rapoura if one never had them before. 

Miss Burney, Cecilia, vi. 2. 
Aqueous vapor. See aqueous. 
vapor, vapour (va'por), r. [< HE. vapouren, < 
OR * vapor cr = Sp. Bg. vaporar = It. vapor arc, 
< L. v aporarc. intr. steam, reek, tr. steam, 
smoke, heat, warm, < vapor , exhalation, steam, 
vapor: see vapor , «.] I. intrans . lj. To pass off 
in the form of vapor; dissolve, as into vapor or 
thin air; be exhaled; evaporate. 

Settc it to a litil tier so that it r apoure not. 

Bool: of Quxntc Essence (cd. Furnivall), p. S. 

2. To give out vapor, steam, or gas; emit va- 
pors or exhalations; exhale; steam. 

Swift-running waters vapour not so much as standing 
waters. Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 767. 

In the rear of the place stood a cooking-stove, upon 
which usually fizzed and vapored a fragrant incss of some- 
thing which looked like sausages, and smelled like onions. 

Harper's May., LX XI X., Literary Notes. 

3. To bon <4 or vaunt; bully; hector; brag; 
swagger; bounce. 

Pierce. He’s Burst’s protection. 

Fly. Fights and vapours for him. 

B. Jonson, New Inn, iii. 1. 
He vapours like a tinker, and stmts like a juggler. 

Ford, lover’s Melancholy, iv. 2. 

II. trans. 1. To cause to pass into the state 
of vapor; cause to dissolve or disappear in or 
as in vapor, gas, thin air, or other unsubstan- 
tial thing. 

Vapour it [quicksilver] away in a styllatorie of glasse : 
And thus shal yowe fyntle thcgoldc In tliebottome of the 
vessell in maner pure without quickesyluer. 

It. Eden, tr. of Yannuccio Biringuccio (First Books on 
[America, cd. Arber, p. SCO). 
T Je now is dead, and all his glorie gone, 

And all his greatnes vapoured to nought. 

Spenser, Ituins of Time, 1. 219. 
He’d laugh to see one throw his heart away, 
Another, sighing, vapour forth his soul. B. Jonson. 

2. To afflict or infect with vapors; dispirit; 
depress. 

He [Dr. Broxholrac] always was nervous and vapoured. 

Walpole, Betters, II. 120. 

Her have I seen, pale, vapour’d through the day. 
With crowded parties at the midnight piny. 

Crabbe, Works, II. 144. 
She has lost all her sprightliness, and vapours me but 
to look at her. Miss Burney, Camilla, v. 6. (Davies.) 

3. To bully; hector. 
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Ilis designe was, if he could not refute them, yet atleast 
with quips and snapping adagies to vapour them out. 

Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus. 

vaporability (va^por-a-bil'i-ti), n. [< vapor- 
able 4* -ity. ] The property or state of being 
vaporable. 

vaporable (va'por-a-bl), a. [= Sp. vaporable = 
It. vaporabile ; as vapor 4- -able.'] Capable of 
being vaporized or converted into vapor. 

The goodnes of the mine may he the cause ... as 
eyther it is not of vaporable nature or to be of srnaulc 
quantitie. 

II. Eden, tr. of Vannuccio Biringuccio (First Books on 
[America, ed. Arber, p. 357). 

vaporarium (va-po-ra'ri-um), n . ; pi. vaporari- 
ums, vaporana (-umz, -ii). [XL., < L. vapora- 
rium, a steam-pipe in a liofc bath, < vapor, steam, 
vapor: see vapor.] A Russian bath. 

vaporatef (va'por-iit), r. /. [< L. vaporatus, pp. 
ot vaporarc, emit vapor: see vapor, t\] To 
emit vapor; evaporate. 

vaporationt (va-po-ra'shon), n. [= Sp. vapo- 
racion = Pg. rapofagdo == It. vaporazionc, <L. 
vaporatio(n-)X vaporarc, emit vapor: seevapior, 
raporate .] The act or process of converting 
into vapor, or of passing off in vapor; evapora- 
tion. 

vapor-batb (va'por-lmth), ». 1. Tlio applica- 

tion of the vapor of water to the body in a close 
apartment. 

The plij sical organization of the Bengalee is feeble even 
to effeminacy. lie lives in a constant vapour bath. His 
pursuits are 'sedentary, . . . his movements languid. 

Macaulay, Warren Hastings. 

2. The apartment or bath for such application; 
an apparatus for bathing the body in vapor. 

vapor-burner (va'por-ber^ndr), n. A dovice 
or apparatus for burning a hydrocarbon in the 
form of vapor i. nsed for lamps, for heating- 
and Cooking-stoves, etc. In a usual form the hydro- 
carbon is caused to pass through a metallic part which is 
so heated by the flame as to vaporize the liquid asitpasscs 
through. E. II. Knight. 

vapor-douche (vu'por-dosk), n. A topical va- 
por-bath which consists in tho direction of a 
jet of aqueous vapor on some part of the body. 

vapored, vapoured (va'poTd), a. [< vapor 4 
-cd-.] 1. Pull of vapors; dim or hazy, as if 

with vapors. 

But I . . . kissc the ground wheras the corse doth rest, 

With vapour d eyes fiom whence such streames availe 

As Pyramus did on Thisbec's brest bewail. 

Surrey, Death of Wyatt. 

2. Affected with the vapors; dejected; sple- 
netic. 

I was become so vapoured and timorous at home that I 
was ready to faint away if I did but go a few stones cast 
from our own house. IF/uVton, Memoirs (1749), p. lb. 

vapor-engine (va'por-en^jin), n. A generic 
term for motors driven by elastic fluids, as hot 
air, steam, vapors of ammonia, alcohol, etc. 

vaporer, vapourer (va'por-er), n. [< vapor 4- 
-erE] 1. One who vapors, swaggers, or bul- 
lies; one who makes a blustering display of 
his prowess; a braggart; a blusterer. 

A ruffian, n riotous spendthrift, and a notable vapourer. 

Camden, Elizabeth, an. 1570. 

My Lord Barkcley hath all along been a fortunate, 
though a passionate and but weak man as to policy, . . . 
and one that Is the greatest r ajnurcr in the world. 

Pepys, Diary, II. 331. 

2. A vaporer-motli. 

vaporer-moth (va'por-er-moth), n. A common 
brown moth, Orgt/ia antique , the female of 
which cannot fly ; hence, any member of this 
group; a tussock. See tussock-moth, and cut 
under Ortpjia. 

vaporiferous (va-po-rif'e-ros), a. [< L. vapo- 
rifer, emitting vapor, < vapor, vapor, 4* ferre = 
E. bear E] Conveying or producing vapor. 

vaporific (va-po-rif'ik), a. [< L. vapor, vapor, 
4- -ficus, ifacei’c, make: sec -ftv.] That con- 
verts or is capable of converting into steam or 
other vapor; exhaling in a volatile form, as 
fluids. 

The statementhy Dr. Thomson refers to the completion, 
or last Btage, of the discovery, namely, tho r aporific com- 
bination of heat. Buckle , Civilization, II. vi., note. 

vaporiform (va'por-i-forrn), a. [< L. vapor, va- 
por, 4- forma, form.] Existing in the form of 
vapor. 

Steam is water in its vaporiform state. 

Ure, Diet., III. SSS. 

vaporimeter (va-po-rim'e-tt*r), n. [< L. vapor , 
vapor, 4* Gr, perpov, measure.] An instru- 
ment for measuring tho pressure of a vapor, 
especially ono by which the amount of alcohol 
in a wine or liquop is determined from tho 
height of the column of morc.ury which its va- 
por will support. 
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This last distillate is diluted with water to a 10 per 
cent, strength, and the alcohol determined . . . byGeiss- 
ler’s vaporimeter. Ure, Diet., IV. 565. 

vaporing, vapouring (va'por-ing), n. [Verbal 
n. of vapor, i>.] The act of bragging or bluster- 
ing; ostentatious or windy talk. 

Here, take thy satin pincushion, with thy curious half 
hundred of pins in ’t, thou madest such a vapouring about 
yesterday. Vanbrugh, The Mistake, iv. 1. 

All these valorous vapourings had a considerable effect. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p, 355. 

The warnings w^re not less numerous ; the vaporings of 
village bullies, the extravagances of excited secessionist 
politicians, even the drolling of practical jokers, were 
faithfully reported to him by zealous or nervous friends. 

The Century, XXXIX. 431. 

vaporing (va'por-ing), p. a. Vaunting; swag- 
gering; blustering; given to brag or bluster: 
as, vaporing talk; a vaporing debater. 

vaporingly, vapouringly (va'por-ing-li), adv. 
In a vaporing or blustering manner ; boastfully. 

The Corporal . . . gave a slight flourish with his stick — 
but not vapouringly. Sterne , Tristram Shandy, ix. 3. 

vapor-inbaler (ya'por-in-ha/'ler),. n. An ap- 
paratus for administering medicinal or anes- 
thetic vapors. 

vaporisable, vaporisation, etc. See vaporiz- 
able, etc. 

vaporish, vapourish (va'por-ish), a. [< vapor 
4- -isli 1 .] 1. Abounding in vapors; vaporous 
in a physical sense : as, a vaporish cave. 

It proceeded from the nature of the vapourish place. 

Sandys. 

2. Affected by vapors; hypochondriac ; de- 
jected; splenetic; whimsical; hysterical. 

A man had better be plngued with all the curses of Egypt 
than with a vapoxirish wife. Fielding, Amelia, iii. 7. 

Nor to be fretful, vapourish, or give way 
To spleen and anger, as the wealthy may. 

Crabbe, Works, VII. 63. 

vaporishness, vapourishness (va'por -isb- 
nes), u. The state or character of being va- 
porish or melancholy; hypochondria; spleen; 
the vapors. 

You will not wonder that the vapourishness which has 
laid hold of my heart should rise to my pen. 

Bichardson, Clarissa Harlowe,II. xcvii. 

vaporizable (va'por-I-za-bl), a. [< vaporize 4- 
-ablc.] Capable of beingvaporized or converted 
into vapor. Also spelled vaporisable . 

vaporization (va^por-i-za'shon), n. [= F. va- 
porisation = Sp. vaporizacion ; as vaporize 4- 
-ation.] The act or process of vaporizing; the 
artificial formation of vapor, or tho state of be- 
ing converted into vapor ; treatment with va- 
por. Also spelled vapiorisation , 

All matter, even the most solid, he [Zollner] says, must 
slowly Buffer volatilization if its temperature is above the 
absolute null point. This he illustrates by the vaporiza- 
tion of ice and the smell of metals and minerals. 

O. S. Hall, German Culture, p. 131. 

vaporize (va'por-iz), v.; pret. andpp. vaporized, 
ppr. vaporizing. [= F. vaporiser = Sp. vapori- 
zar; as vapor 4* -izc,] I. trans. 1. To convert 
into vapor by the application of heat or by ar- 
tificial means; cause to evaporate; sublimate. 

The energy of our rivers and streams comes from the 
sun. too — for its heat vaporizes the water of the ocean, and 
mnkes the winds which carry it over the land, where it falls 
as rain, and, flowing to the ocean again, runs ourmillG and 
factories. Jour. Franklin Inst., CXXX. 89. 

The World lay still, suffused with n jewel-light, as of 
vaporized sapphire. Harper’s Mag., LXXVI. 757. 

2. To affect with tho vapors ; render splenetic 
or hypochondriacal. 

As vaporized ladies . . . run from spa to spa. 

Macaulay, in Trevelyan, I. 35S. 

II. intrans. To pass off in vapor: as, sul- 
phur or mercury vapiorizcs under certain con- 
ditions. 

Iodine, allowed to vaporize at the temperature of boiling 
sulphur in presence of a large excess of air, showed no 
sign of dissociation. Amcr. Jour. Sei., 3d ser., XLI. 323. 

Also spelled vaporise. 

vaporizer (va/por-i-zAr), n. [< vaporize 4- -er 1 .] 
One who or that which vaporizes or converts 
into vapor ; a form of atomizer. Also spelled 
vaporiser. 

Take a vaporiser, anil let the same be kept well at w'ork 
with Mentholised Water night and day. 

Lancet , No. 3463, p. 25 of adv’ts. 

vaporizing-stove ii'por-i-zing-stov), n. A 
form of heater for supplying steam to the air 
of a greenhouse. It consists, usually, of a pan 
for water placed over a lamp. 

Vapor-lamp (va/por-lamp), n. A vapor-burner, 
or a lamp constructed on the principle of the 
vapor-burner. 

Vaporole (vu'po-rol), n. [< vapor 4* -ole.] A 
small thin glass capsule, containing a definite 
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amount of a volatile drug, covered with a thin 
layer of cotton-wool and inclosed in a silk bag: 
used for vaporization, the glass being crushed 
in the fingers. 

vaporose (vfi'por-os), a. [< LL. vaporosus, full 
of vapor: see vajiarous.] Vaporous, 
vaporosity (va-po-ros'i-ti), n. [< vaporose + 
-ity.~] The state or character of being vaporose 
or vaporous ; vaporousness ; blustering. 

He is here, with his fixed-idea and volcanic vaporosity. 

Carlyle, Diamond Necklace, v. 

vaporous (va'por-us), a. [Formerly also va- 
proits; = F. vaporeux = Sp. Pg. It. vaporoso , < 
LL. vaporosus , full of steam or vapor, < L. va- 
por, steam, vapor: see vapor.] 1. In the form 
or having the nature of vapor. 

The statements in Genesis respecting the expanse sup- 
pose a previous condition of the earth in which it was 
encompassed with a cloudy, vaporous mantle, stretching 
continuously upward from the ocean. 

Dawson, Nature and the Bible, p. 52. 

2. Full of vapors or exhalations. 

The vaporous night approaches. 

Shak., M. for 31., iv. 1. 58. 
Over the waters in the vaporous West 
The sun goes down as in a sphere of gold. 

Browning, Faracelsus. 

3. Promotive of exhalation or the flow of ef- 
fluvia, vapor, gases, or the like; hence, windy; 
flatulent. 


If the mother eat much beans, ... or such vaporous 
food, ... it endangereth the child to become lunatic. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 977. 

4. Unsubstantial; vainly imaginative ; whim- 
sical ; extravagant ; soaring. 

Let him but read the fables of Ixion, and it will hold him 
from being vaporous or imaginative. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. varan (var' an), n. [Also uran, ourau, naran ; 

A boy-dreamer[Shelley], . . . whose chief thoughts and = F. varan (Algerian ourau) (NL. Varan us), < 
hopes were centred in a vaporous millennium of equality Ar. waran, ward (Devic), warn, war! (Newman), 
and freedom. E. Bouden, Shelley, I. 245. a lizard.] A varanoid lizard ; a monitor, 

vaporously (va'por-us-li), adr. 1. In a vapor- Varangian (va-ran'ji-an), n. [< ML. * Varan- 
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I am not, of course, arguing in favor of a return to those 
vapulatory methods ; but the birch, like many other things 
that have passed out of the region of the practical, may 
have another term of usefulness as a symbol after it has 
ceased to be a reality. Lowell, Harvard Anniversary. 

vaqtieria (vak-e-re'ii), n. [Sp., < vaquero, a cow- 
herd: see vaquero, and 
cf. raceary, vaclicry.) A 
farm for grazing cattle ; a 
stock-farm. 

vaquero (va-ka'r5), n. 

[Sp., = F. vacher, a cow- 
herd : see raclicr.) A 
herdsman. 

The American cowboys of a 
certain range, after a brisk 
fight, drove out the Mexican 
v aqueros from among them. 

T. Itoosevelt, The Century, 

[XXXVI. 836. 

Var. An abbreviation (a) 
of variety (frequent in 
botany and zoology) ; (i) 
of variant (so used in this 
work). 

vara (vii'rii), «. [< Chilian 
vara, a measure of length, 
lit. ‘a pole,’ < Sp. Pg. va- 
ra, rod, pole, cross-beam, 
yardstick : see wire 1 .] A 
Spanish-Americau linear 
measure. In Texas the vara is regarded as equal to 
33\ English inches; in California, by common consent, it 
is taken to be exactly 33 English inches. In Mexico it is 
32.9927 inches. 

Choice water-lots at Long Wharf [San Francisco], and 
flfty-rara building sites on -Montgomery Street. 

J. TT. Palmer, The New and the Old, p. 201. 



A Vaquero. 


ous manner; with vapors. — 2. Boastingly; os- 
tentatiously. 

Talking largely and vaporously of old-time experiences 
on tlie river. 

5. L. Clemens, Life on file Mississippi, p. 493. 
vaporousness (va'por-us-nes), n. The state or 
character of being vaporous; mistiness. 

The warmth and vaporousness of the air. 


flits, Varingus (E. Waring), MGr. Bapojyof, < 
Ieel. Vrcringi, a Varangian, lit. ‘a confederate,’ 
< vftrar, pi. of *vdr, oath, Jroth, plight, = AS. 
icier, covenant, oath, < icier, true, = L. rents, 
true: see warlock 1, very .] One of the Norse 
warriors who ravaged the coasts of the Baltic 
about the ninth century, and who (according 
to common account) overran part of Russia 


T. Birch, Hist. Koy. Soc., III. 416. and formed an important element in the early 
' n. A pan for evapo- Russian people — Varangian Guard, a body-guard 
of the Byzantine emperors about the eleventh century, 
formed upon a nucleus of Varangians. 

varanian (va-rii'ni-an), a. and n. [< Varantts 
+ -inn.] 1 . Vi. Belonging or related to the Va- 
ranidie ; resembling a varan. 

II. it. One of the monitor-lizards. 


vapor-pan (va'por-pau) 
rating water. 

A vapor-pan Is placed at each side of the fire-box for 
moistening tlie air. Jour. Franklin Inst., C-XXII. 39$. 

vapor-plane (va'por-pian), n. In meteor., the 
level of condensation ; the altitude at which 


ascending current of moist air is cooled v _ run i vs rn\. 'i la , ; <• r 

ho dew-noint and Levins fn condense. To Varamdffi . (va-ran i-de) n. pi. [NL., < Un- 


to the dew-point and begins to condense. In 
summer the base of cumulus clouds shows the 
level of the vapor-plane, 
vaporspout (va'por-spout), n. A waterspout. 
[Rare.] 

If it were necessary to change the name, which, as in 
many other things, was given before the thing was under- 
stood, it would be more appropriate to call them vapor- 


ranus + -idle.) A family of eriglossate lacer- 
tilians, representing alone the superfamily Va- 
ranoidea, having confluent nasal hones, and 
the tongue insheatlied at the base and deeply 
bifid anteriorly. The species inhabit Africa (except- 
ing Madagascar), the Oriental region, and Australia. Also 
called Monitoridre. See cuts under Itydrosaurus and 
acrodont. 

and n. I. a. Resem- 

. . , „ „ - r; of or pertaining to 

vapor-tension (vapor-ten'shon), n. Vapor- the Varanoidca. 
pressure ; the elastic pressure of vapor, espe- jj \ varan or monitor 
ciaUy that of the aqueous vapor in the atmo- Varanoid® (var-a-no'i-de)’, n. pi. A super- 
sphere : usually measured, like the pressure of family of lizards, m which tho monitors, living 
the atmosphere, m inches of mercury. and extinct, and tho extinct mosasaurians, are 

The author has most wisely abandoned the use of that together contrasted with the hcloderms (as Ee- 
most misleading of terms, vapour-tension, and substitutes ]ndrrmatnidrn\ hntli hohio- ncQio-npd in flip nl/1 
therefor simply pressure. Nature, XXX. 51. W(lCI \ 00Ul 0em S assi S uea ™ tiie oia 

, .. _ ' , group Platynota. 

vapory, vapoury (va por-i), a. [< vapor + Varanoidea (var-a -noi'de-ii), n. pi. [NL. 

-t/J-. 1 1. Vinvirnns; r»vnn neinc vnnnrs! pnm- /r»:n iooc\ / rr " i ’ -> * 


spouts, since they are evidently composed of condensed Trsva-nnirl fvov'n nnirl'i n m 
vapor. Ferrel, Treatise on the Winds, p. 419. ai »-«om J, . ai 

. . , . ’ bling a varan or monitor; 


.] 1. Vaporous; produc: 

posed of or characterized by vapors: as, a va- 
pory redness in the sky. 

The waxen taper which I burn by night, 

With the dull vap'ry dimness, mocks my sight. 

Drayton, Rosamond to Hen. II. 
Yet one smile more, departing, distant sun ! 

One mellow smile through the soft vapory air. 

Bryant , November. 
2. Affected with tlie vapors; hypochondriacal; 
splenetic; peevish: as, vapory humors, 
vapour, vapoured, etc. See vapor, etc. 
vapulation (vap-u-la'shon), n. [< L. r apulare. 


be flogged or whipped, + -at ion.] 
beating or whipping ; a flogging. 


(Gill, 1885), < Varan us + - oidca .] A super- 
family of eriglossato lacertilians, the monitors 
or varanoids, represented by the single living 
family Varanidx. See cuts under Eydrosaurus 
and acrodont. 

Varanus (var'a-nns), n. [NL. (Merrem), < Ar. 
waran , lizard: see wrrflw.] The typical genus 
of Varanidtc: synonymous with Monitor. Some 
of the fossil monitors reached a length of 30 feet, as V. 
(Megalorica) prisons from the Pleistocene of Queensland. 
See cut under acrodont. 

vardet (viir'det), n. An obsolete or dialectal 
form of verdict. JJallheell. [Prov. Eng.] 

The act of vardingalef (var'ding-gal), n. An old spelling 


[Rare.] 


The coaches were numbered, although I can only find 
one notice of it : “So that, rather than to stand a Vapula- 
tion, one of them took Notice of his Number;” and tlie 
coachmen were noted for their incivility. 

Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, H 171. 

vapulatory (vap'u-lfi-to-ri), a. [< populate + 
- ory ,] Of or pertaining to vapulation. [Rare.] 


of farthingale. 

Or, if they [stiff pickadils] would not bend, whipping 
your rebellious vardinyalcs with my [Cupid’s] bow string, 
and made them run up into your waists [they have lain so 
fiat) for fear of my indignation. 

B. Jonson, Challenge at Tilt. 

vareH (var), n. [< Sp. Pg. vara, a rod, pole, 
yardstick, < L. vara, wooden horse or trestle 


variability 

for spreading nets, also a forked stick, < varus, 
bent, crooked: see rants.] A wand or staff of 
authority. 

His hand a t - are of justice did uphold ; 

His neck was loaded with a chain of gold. 

Dryden, Abs. and Acliit., i. 595. 

vare 2 (var), n. [Prob. a form of roir.] A weasel, 
varec (var'ek), n. [< P. ear cell, OP. iccrecq, 
wereeh = Pr. varec (ML. waresettm, icrechuni), in 
one view < Ieel. vagrch, lit. ‘wave rack,’ goods 
or objects thrown up by the sea, < vdgr, a wave, 
+ rck, drift, motion (see train 1 and racl-S) ; but 
prob. < AS. wncc, ME. t oral: = D. i mill, etc., 
wreck, wrack: see wreck, wrack.) An impure 
sodium carbonate made in Brittany: it corre- 
sponds to the English kelp. Brandc and Cor. 
vare-headed (var'hed // ed), a. Having a head 
like that of a weasol; weasel-headed: as, the 
rarc-licadcd widgeon, the pochard, Fuligula fc- 
rina. See under weasel-coot. [Local, British.] 
vareuse (va-rez'), it. [F.] A kind of loose 
jacket. 

Cottonade pantaloons, stuffed into a pair of dirty boots, 
and a vareuse of the same stuff, made up his dress. His 
vareuse, unbuttoned, showed his breast brown and hairy. 

G. IF. Cable, Stories of Louisiana, Fran^oise, i. 

vare-vridgeon (var'wij"pn), n. The weasel- 
duck; tho female or young male of the smew, 
Mcrgellits alhcllus. ilontagu. [North Devon, 
Eng.] 

vaxgueno (vtir-ga'no), n. [Named from the 
village of Vargas, near Toledo in Spain.] A 
cabinet of peculiar form, consisting of a box- 
shaped body without architectural ornaments, 
opening by means of a front hinged at the bot- 
tom edge, and the whole mounted on columns 



Spanish Varpueno, 17th century. (From ,l L'Art pour Tous.*‘) 

or a stand at a height convenient for writing 
on the opened cover used as a desk. The decora- 
tion is of geometrical character, and makes especial use of 
thin ironwork in pierced patterns, sometimes gilded and 
mounted on pieces of red cloth, leather, or the like, which 
form a background. 

vari 1 (var'i), n. [= F. vari (Buffon), the ring- 
tailed lemur; prob. from a native name.] Tho 
mapaeo, or ruffed lemur, Lemur vari us. 

vari 2 , n. Plural of varus. 

variability (va^ri-a-bil'i-ti), n. [= F. varia- 
hilite = Pg. variabilidadc = It. variabilita ; as 
variable + -ity.] 1. The quality or state of 
being variable ; variableness. 

A very few nebula; have been suspected of variability, 
but in almost every instance the supposed change has 
been traced to errors of observation, impurity of the at- 
mosphere, or other causes. 

Appleton's Ann. Cyc., 188G, p. 56. 
2. In Hoi., ability to vary; capability of varia- 
tion ; susceptibility to modification under condi- 
tions of environment, whether inherited or ac- 
quired; that plasticity or modifiability of any 
organism in virtue of which an animal or a plant 
may change in form, structure, function, size, 
color, or other character, lose some character or 
acquire another, and thus deviate from its pa- 
rent-form ; also, the land or rate of variation in 
a given instance; the fact or act of varying. See 
variation , 8, variety , 6 . Variability or mutability of 
some kind and to some extent is inherent in all organisms, 
and is transmissible like any other natural attribute or 
quality; it is therefore scarcely the antithesis of heredity 
(though the latter term often indicates or implies such 
fixity of type as an organism may derive from its parent- 
form, and which causes it to retain that form instead of 
acquiring a different form) ; yet variability has somewhat 
explicit reference to the tendency of organisms to become 
unlike their parents under external influences, and so to 
adapt themselves to their surroundings. Hence variabil- 



variability 

ity, though intrinsic, is called into play hy the extrinsic 
conditions under which organisms vary, and in this way 
is counteractive of heredity, or the tendency to breed true. 
(See atavism and selection, 3 .) The old notion of species as 
special creations, and as among the “ constants of nature," 
subject to variation within very narrow' limits which are 
themselves fixed in every case, finds no place in modern 
biological conceptions. (See ,^ccuw,5.) The actual extent 
of variation which results from variability has been real- 
ized in all its significance/mly within the past thirty years, 
during which observations in every branch of natural his- 
tory have demonstrated the universality of the fact, and 
shown the average rate or degree of variability to be much 
greater than had before been suspected. The cases of do- 
mestic animals and plants, first systematically studied by 
Darwin with special reference to variability, proved to 
be much less exceptional than tliej' had been assumed 
to be; and the results of extending the same researches to 
the variability of organisms in a state of nature may be 
said to have entirely lemodeled biology. See Darwinism 
and evohition, ‘2 (a), (5). 

We see indefinite variability in the endless slight pe- 
culiarities which distinguish the individuals of the sanie 
species, and which cannot be accounted for by inheri- 
tance from either parent or from some more remote an- 
cestor. Darwin, Origin of Species, p. 2d. 

3. In astron., the fact that a star or nebula 
changes its brightness in a more or less peri- 
odic manner Generative variability, in biol., in- 

herited variability; inherent tendency to vary away from 
ancestral characters, and thus not to revert or exhibit 
atavism. See the quotation. 

It is only in those cases in which the modification has 
been compaiatively recent and extraordinarily great that 
we ought to find the generative variability, as itrrfay be 
called, still present in a high dcgiee. For in this case 
the variability will seldom as yet have been fixed by the 
. continued selection of the individuals varjing in the re- 
quired manner and degree, and by the continued rejection 
of those tending to revert to a former or less-modilled 
condition. Darwin, Origin of Species, p. 154. 

variable (va'ri-a-bl), a. and n. [< F. variable 
= Sp. variable = Pg. variavel — It. variabilc f < 
LL. variabilis , changeable/ L. variarc , change: 
see vary.'] I, a. 1 . Apt to change ; changing or 
altering in a physical sense ; liable to change ; 
changeable. 

Certcyne carpcttes, cooucrlettes, table clothes and hang- 
inges made of gossamoine silke fynelyc wrought after a 
straw nge diuise with plesante and variable colours. 

Peter Martyr (tr. in Eden’s First Hooks on America, ed. 

[Arber, p. 129). 

Species are more or less variable under the influence of 
external conditions, and the varieties so formed mayor may 
not be true species. Dawson, Nature and the Bible, p. 134. 

2 . 111 bot. and zobl., embracing many individuals 
and groups (varieties, subspecies, forms, states) 
which depart somewhat from the strict type: 
said of a species or, in a similar sense, of some 
particular character. — 3. Liable to vary or 
change, in a moral sense; mutable; fickle: in- 
constant: as, variable moods. 

O, swear not by the moon, the inconstant moon, 

That monthly changes in her circled oil), 

Lest that thy love prove likewise variable. 

Shale., It. anil J., ii. 2. 111. 
Lydington was sent to Leith, where he died, and was 
suspected to be poisoned ; a Man of the greatest Under- 
standing in the Scottish Nation, and of an excellent \\ it, 
but very utriallc; for which George Buchanan called him 
the Cliainrclion. Baker, Chronicles, p. 349. 

4. Capable of being varied, altered, ov changed; 
liable to change; alterable; in gram., capable 
of inflection. 

I am sure lie [Milton] would have stared if told that the 
“number of accents" in a pentameter verse was variable. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 297. 

5. In math'., quantitatively indeterminate, and 
considered with reference to the various deter- 
minations of quantity that are possible in the 
case. See II. 

A quantity is taid to be unrestrictedly variable in a re- 
gion when it can assume all numerical values in this le- 
gion. JJncyc. Brit., XXIV. 70. 

6. In astron., changing in brightness — Vari- 

able cut-off, in engines, valve-gear so arranged as to cut 
of! the steam or other clastic fluid from its cylinder at 
any determined point in the stroke of the piston, thus 
allowing the remaining effort to be accomplished by ex- 
pansion of that supplied at the first part of the stroke. 
See cut-off. — Variable gear. In mech., a form of geared 
wheels designed to impart alternating changes in the speed 
of any machine, as a slow ad- 
vance and quick return in re- 
ciprocating movements. Such 
gears are made in the form of sec- 
tors of different radius, which ai e 
brought into action alternately 
as the gears revolve. Another 
form of variable -speed mecha- 
nism employs geared wheels of 
different diameters, with abroad 
drum for a belt, the drum being 
divided into different sections, 
and each section connected by 
a separate shaft or sleeve with 
one of the gears. By shifting the 
belt to different sections of the 
drum, variations in the speed 
are obtained. In other forms of 
variable-speed mechanism, cones 
and disks are used in frictional 
contact, the variations being ob- Variable Gear. 


variation 

A sort of poor souls met, God‘d fools, good master, 
Have bad some little variance amongst ourselves. 

Fletcher, Beggars Bush, 11 . 1. 

Even among the zealous patrons of a council of state, 
the most irreconcilable variance is discovered concerning 
the mode in which it ought to be constituted. 

Madison, Federalist, No. 38. 

4f. Variableness; inconstancy. 

She is Fortune verely, 

In whom no man shulde affye, 

Nor in hir yeftis have flaunce. 

She is so fulle of variaunef. 

* /torn, of the Bose, 1. 5482. 

At variance, (a) In a state of difference or disagreement. 
She runs, but hopes she does not run unseen, 

While a kind glance at her pursuer flies. 

How much at variance are her feet and eyes . 

Pope, Spring, 1- 00 

In proportion as men are habituated to maintain their 
own claims while respecting the claims of others . . . is 
produced a mental attitude at variance with that winch 
accompanies subjection. II. Spencer, Brin, of Sociol., § 462. 
(b) In a state of controversy or dissension; in a state of 
opposition or enmity. 

I am come to set a man at variance against his father. 

Mat. x. 3d. 

The Spaniards set York and Stanley at variance ; they 
poyson York, and seize upon his Goods. 

1 3 ’ Baker, Chronicles, p. 3i3. 
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tained by changing the point of contact of the tw’o cones 
or disks ; the common case-pulley is also a form of variable- 
sliced mechanism. See pulley. — Variable motion, in 
mech., motion which is produced by the action of a force 
which varies in intensity. — Variable screw. See screw 1 . 

—Variable species, in biol., any species whose variations 
arc notably numerous or marked, or wdiose rate of varia- 
bility is decidedly above the average. (See def. 2.) All 
species are variable, and incessantly varying; but some 
show less fixity of characters than others, or are just now- 
undergoing much modification, or happen to be among 
those of which we possess many specimens illustrating 
marked departures from the assumed type-form, as sub- 
species, varieties, etc.; and such are the variable species 
of the naturalists* every-day language, so called by way of 
emphasis, not of strict definition. See, for example, stmu.’- 
berry. — Variable-speed pulleys, an arrangement of 
pulleys and gears to produce changing speeds ; variable- 
speed wheels.— Variable-speed wheels, wheels com- 
bined to transmit variable motion; variable-speed pul- 
leys.— Variable star, in astron., a star which under- 
goes a periodical increase and diminution of its luster. 

= Syn. 1 and 3. Wavering, unstable, vacillating, fluctu- 
ating, fitful. 

II. n. 1. That which is variable; that which 
varies, or is subject or liable to vary or change. 

There are many variables among the conditions w'hich 
conspire for the production of a good photograph. 

J. iY. Loclryer. 

2. In math., a quantity which is indeterminate, 

and is considered with reference to its different = 1 am , 3 Dimgrcemcnti etc . See difference. 

possible values; originally, a quantity capable var J ant (vu'ri-ant), a. and n. [< ME. variaunt, 
of values continuously connected in one dimen- var ,. amt < OF. variant, F. variant = Sp. Pg. 
sion, so that it could be conceived as running It J var i antc < j,. varian(t-)s, ppr. of variare, 
through them all in the course of time. This e h an£?e varv; seG vary. 1 I. a. 1. Different; 
meaning still remains ; but we now speak of the position ® „ different form or character: 

of a point as variable in two or three dimensions, and we «l\ else , having a umeiLUL iui 
also speak of the aiguinents of functions in the calculus as, a variant form or spelling ot a w out. 
of finite differences, where there is no approach to con- He r ir oonerl adopted them [Forty-two Articles] so far 

**-—**- i-bino 'I’Ui. .Hff.wi.nw ho».u>m>ii nn unfa. . s. i.: * ..iritatinn Art tali* nnHcfnatillir 


tinuity, as \ariables. The difference between an inde- 
terminate constant and a variable is frequently a mere 
difference of designation ; but constants, though indeter- 
minate, are not usually considered with reference to the 
different valuer wiiich they may take. Mathematically 
there Is very little (and no precise) difference between a 
variable anil an unknown. 

3. A shifting wind, as opposed to a trade-wind ; 
lienee, the variables, the intermediate region or 
belt between tin* northeast and the southeast 
trade-winds. The region varies in width from about 
l.',n to 500 miles, and is characterized by calms, shifting 
breezes, and sometimes violent squalls, the laws of which 
are not so readily understood as aie those of the trade- 
winds. The name is also generally given to those parts 
of the ocean wdierc variable winds may be expected. 

We find uniform trade-winds on each side the equator, 
almost uniting near it, and without a space of continuous 
“tains"— a limited interval only of variables and calms 
being found, during about ten months of the year. 

Fits Boy, Weather Book, p. 125. 

Complex variable. See complex.— Dependent vari- 
able any variable not the independent one.— Indepen- 
dent variable, in the calculus, the variable with ref- 
erence to which the differentiations are performed ; the 
variable to which the differentiations refer; also, the vari- 
able which is considered first, or as the parameter for the 
otheis In any problem winch may be proposed, it is a 
mere matter of convenience what variable shall be taken 
as the Independent one; but after the equation is con- 
structed the matter is in many cases determinate. In 


as he liked', in Ids' own visitation Articles, anticipating 
their publication by two years ; and this diocesan variant 
edition, so to call it, is of value as giving tlie mind of the 
father of Nonconformity, or at least the most eminent 
puritan contemporary, on several important points. 

II. H’. Dixon, Hist. Church of Eng., xx., note. 

2. Variable; varying; changing; inconstant. 
So wriflimfc of diversitee 
That men in everSche myglite se 
Bothe gret anoy and ek swetnesse. 

Bom. of the Bose, 1. 1917. 

While above in the variant breezes 
Numberless noisy weathercocks lattlcil and sang of muta- 
tion. Longfellow, Evangeline, 1 . 1. 

3f. Unsettled; restless. 

He is heer and tlier; 

He is so variaunt, he abit nowlier. 

Chaucer, Canon's Yeoman's Tale, I. 104. 

II. n. Something that is substantially the 
same, though in a different form ; in ctym., a 
variant form or spelling of the same original 
word; in lit., a different reading or spelling. 

These stories [French Folk-lore] are . . . interesting 
variants of those common to the rest of Europe. 

iV. A. Bcv., CXXYII. 519. 

It may be objected that some of these [local circum- 
stances] are the characteristics of a variant rather than 
of a “version.” i\ r . and Q., 7th ser., XI. 70. 
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partial differential equations, equations of surfaces, etc., variate (va'n-at), V . ; pret. and pp. variated , 



there are two or more independent variables. 

variableness (va'ri-a-bl-iies), n. The state or 
character of being variable, (a) In a physical sense, 
susceptibility of change; liablcncss or aptness to alter or 
to be altered ; cliangeableness ; variability : 11 s, the varia- 
bleness of the weather. (5) In a moral sense, mutability ; 
inconstancy; unsteadiness; fickleness; levity: as, therfl- 
riablencss of human emotions. 

The Father of lights, with whom is no variableness, nei- 
ther shadow of turning [with whom can be no variation, 
neither shadow that is cast by turning, It. V.] Jns. i. 17. 

variably (va'ri-fi-bli), a (lv. In a variable man- 
ner; changeably; inconstantly; unsteadily, 
variance (va'ri-ans), n. [< ME. variance , vari- 
auncc , ‘ 
a nti a, 

riant: _ 

the act of becoming variant ; alteration ; varia- 
tion ; change ; difference. 

Withoute chaunge or variatince. 

Bom. of the Bose, 1. 5438. 

2. In law , a. discrepancy: (a) Between plead- _ 

ings and proof, as where a complaint mentions variated 2 , a. Same as rarriated. 
a wrong date, or the facts prove to be different smooth, variated, unnngular bodies, 
from xvhat was alleged. (//) Between the form Burke, Sublime and Beautiful {Richardson.) 

of the writ or process by which the action was variation (va-ri-ii'shon), n. [Early mod. E. 

a — a c p a ] so variacyon, < ME. variacioun, < OF. (and F.) 

variation = Sp. variacion = Pg. variayio = It. 


p anance (van-ans), n. ‘ in Kin vc, van- j cr . Taylor (1), Artif. : 

«««“>< OF "variance = It. rarianza,< L. van- variate (V a' r i-at), a. 
ant, a, a difference, diversity, < mnmi(t-).% va- . Beo tho v , 

riant: see variant.] 1 . Tile state of being or 


ppr. variatmg. [< L. varintus, pp. of variarc, 
change, vary: see vary. 2 I. trans. To make 
different; vary; diversify. 

What was the cause of their multiplied, variated com- 
plotments against her? 

Dear King, Sermon on the Fifth of November, 1603, p. 33. 

[(Latham.) 

II. intrans. To alter; vary; change. 

That which we touch with times doth variate, 

Now hot, now cold, and sometimes temperate. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 2. 
This artificial change is buta fixation of nature’s incon- 
stancy, helping its variating infirmities. 

Jer. Taylor (1), Artif. Handsomeness, p. 43. (Latham.) 

[< ME. variate, < L. vari- 
erb.] Varied; variegated; 

diverse. 

Olyve is pulde of coloure variate. 

Palladius, Husbondric (E. E. T. S.), p. 209. 

variated 1 (va'ri-a-ted), a. [< L. rariatus, pp. of 
variarc, vary: see variate.'] Varied; diversified; 
variate. 


commenced and tho form of the declaration or 
complaint. Formerly, when variances were deemed 
more important than now, variance was often defined as a 
fatal discrepancy or disagi cement, etc.; but in civil cases 
such variances between pleading and proof as do not ac- 
tually mislead tlie adverse paity are now disregarded as 
immaterial, and many others are amendable. Under wliat 
is known in the United States as the Code Practice, vari- 
ance is used to designate a discrepancy in some particu- 
lars only, and i3 amendable if it has not misled, while a 
failure of proof as to the entire scope and meaning of an 
allegation is not regarded ns a mere variance, but fatal. 
3. Difference that produces disagreement or 
controversy; dispute; dissension; discord. 


variazionc , < L. rariatio(n-), a difference, vari- 
ation, < variarc, pp. variatus, change, vary: see 
vary.] 1. The act or process of varying; par- 
tial change in form, position, state, or quali- 
ties; alteration; mutation; diversity; vari- 
ance; modification: as, variations of color ; the 
slow variation of language. 

After much variation of opinions, the prisoner at tho 
bar was acquit of treason. 

Sir J. JJayward, Life and Reign of Edw. VI., p. 322. 



variation 

It is well known that in some instances of insidious 
shock, and in the earlier stages of purulent infection, the 
pulse will sometimes beat without abnormal variation. 

J. M. Camochan, Operative Surgery, p. 120. 

2. The extent to which a thin" varies ; the de- 
gree, interval, or amount of departure from a 
former condition, position, or relation; amount 
or rate of change: as, a variation of two de- 
grees ; a variation of twopence in the pound. 

The variation!! due to fatigue, fluctuation of the atten- 
tion, and tire like, were largely balanced. 

ir. II. Burnham, Amer. Jour. Psychol., II. 591. 

3|. Difference. 

There is great variation between him that is raised to 
the sovereignty by the favour of his peers and him that 
comes to it by the suffrage of the people. 

B. Jonson, Discoveries. 

4f. Variance; dissension; discord. 

Thus the christen realmes were in variacyon, and the 
churches in great dyfference. 

Berners, tr. of Froissart's Chron., cccxliv. 

5. In gram., change of form of words, as in 
declension, conjugation, etc.; inflection. 

The regular declensions and variations of nouns and 
verbs should be early and thoroughly learnt. 

IFatf*, Improvement of the Mind, I. vii. § 1. 

6. In astron., any deviation from the mean or- 
bit or mean motion of a heavenly body, occa- 
sioned by another disturbing body. When these 
deviations are compensated in comparatively short periods 
of time they are called periodic variations, but when the 
compensation requires an immense period of time for its 
consummation the variation is called a secular variation. 

7. In physics and nav., the deviation of a mag- 
netic needle from the true north, denoted by the 
angle which the vertical plane passing through 
the poles of the needle freely suspended, and 
undisturbed by local attraction, makes with the 
geographical meridian of the place : generally 
and more properly called declination. The varia- 
tion of the compass does not remain constantly the same in 
the same place, but undergoes certain diurnal, secular, and 
accidental changes. Of these the diurnal changes amount 
to only a small fraction of a degree ; the secular change, 
however, may amount to 20° or 30® or more, and goes 
through a long cycle requiring for its completion some 
three or four centuries. Thus, in the year 1570, in Lon- 
don, the variation was 11° 15' east; in 1C52 the needle 
pointed due north, after which time it traveled about 244* 
to the westwaid (the maximum being in 1815); the varia- 
tion is now considerably less, and is continually decreas- 
ing. It is very different, however, in different parts of the 
globe. In the eastern part of the United States the varia- 
tion is now westerly, and has been increasing since the last 
decade of the eighteenth century ; but the annual change 
is now less than it was fifty years ago. In the western 
United States the variation is easterly, and has been in 
general diminishing ; for a region in the extreme south- 
west, however, the needle is now stationary. The acciden- 
tal variations are such as accompany magnetic storms, and 
are most frequent and violent at periods of about eleven 
and a half years, corresponding to the sun-spot period. 
See declination, agonic, isogonic l. 

The divergence of the position of the magnetic needle 
from the true north-and-south line is called its declina- 
tion, or, by nautical men, its variation. 

Huxley, Physiography, p. 10. 

8. In biol., the act, process, or result of devia- 
tion from a given type of form or structure in 
a plastic vegetable or animal organization, by 
means of natural selection ; or the sum of the 
phenomena resulting from the influence of con- 
ditions of environment, as opposed to those 
which would have been exhibited had the law 
of heredity alone been operative. See varia- 
bility, 2, and variety , 6. Variation in the biological 
sense is the accomplishment of that which variability per- 
mits. environment lequires, and selection directs; it cov- 
ers the whole range of deviation from a given type, stock, 
or parent-form. Individual variation may be teratological, 
resulting in malformations or monstrosities, which are 
quite aside from the normal course of evolution, and prob- 
ably never in perpetuity, though some freaks of nature, 
not decidedly pathological or morbid, are sometimes trans- 
mitted, as polydactyl ism in man, and the like. Another 
series of variations, less decidedly at variance with an ordi- 
nary development, and if not useless at least not hurtful to 
the organism, result in numberless sports, especially of 
culth ated plants and domesticated animals, which tend to 
perpetuation or maybe perpetuated artificially. (See selec- 
tion, 3(artifleial and methodical), sport, n. , S, and strain 1.) 
The usual course of variation on a grand scale is believed 
to be by the natural selection of useful cliaracteis to be 
preserved and increased, with such decrease or extinction 
of their opposites as tends to their further improvement. 
The first deckled steps in this direction are seen in the 
(mainly geographical or climatic) varieties, races, subspe- 
cies, and conspecies of ordinary descriptive zoology and 
botany ; a step further brings us to the species ; and most 
biologists hold that such incrementsof differences by insen- 
sible degrees have in fact resulted in the genus, the family, 
and all other distinctions which can be predicated among 
animals and plants. Variation is used in a more abstract 
sense, as nearly synonymous with variability: as, a theory 
of variation; and in a more concrete sense, like variety : 
as, this specimen is a ran'afion of that one. 

Some authors use the term variation in a technical 
sense, as implying a modification directly due to the 
physical conditions of life; and variation* in this sense 
are supposed not to be inherited. 

Darrein, Origin of Species, p. 25. 
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Xo two plants are indistinguishable, and no two animals 
are without differences. Variation is coextensive with 
Heredity. II. Spencer, Prin. of Biol., § So. 

9. In music, a tune or tbeme repeated with 
changes, elaborations, or embellishments, es- 
pecially when made one of a series of move- 
ments aiming to develop the capacities of a 
given subject. The impulse to compose sets of va- 
riations of a melody was one of the early fruits of the de- 
sire for extended works in which an artistic unity should 
be manifest. In the beginning of this century this impulse 
was doubtless indulged to excess, ingenuity of mechani- 
cal invention and the desire for executive display being 
unduly prominent. But essentially the idea of the repe- 
tition of a given theme with decoration and transforma- 
tion is involved in the whole theory of thematic develop- 
ment. The particular devices used to produce variations 
— such as melodic figuration, alteration of harmonic struc- 
ture, change of mode or tonality, change of rhythm, etc. 

— are too many to be enumerated. Variations were for- 
merly called doubles. 

10. In the calculus, an infinitesimal increment 
of a function, due to changes in the values of 
the constants, and affecting it, therefore, in 
different amounts for different values of the 
variables. — 11. Inalg.: (a) The following of 
a 4* sign after a — sign, or vice versa, in a row 
of signs. (&) A linear arrangement of some 
of a given set of objects or of all. Thus, there are 
fifteen variations of the letters A, B, C, as follows: A, B, 
C, AB, BA, BC, CB, CA, AC, ABC, BCA, CAB, CBA, BAC, 
ACB.— Analogous variation, in biol., a variation oc- 
curring in a species or variety which resembles a nor- 
mal character in another and distinct species or variety ; 
a parallel variation. Darrein, Var. of Animals and Plants. 

— Correlated variation, in biol., a variation in any part 
of one organism which is correlated with and consequent 
upon the variation of another part of the same organism. 
The idea is that the whole organization of any individual 
is so bound together during its growth and development 
that when slight variations in any one part occur, and are 
accumulated tlirough natural selection, other parts be- 
come modified. Darrein, Orig. of Species, p. 146. — Func- 
tion of limi ted variation. See junction.— Method of 
concomitant variations. See method. — Method or 
calculus of variations, a branch of the differential cal- 
culus established by the Bernoullis, Euler, and Lagrange, 
the object of which is to solve certain problems, called 
problems of isoperimetry, in which one curve, surface, etc., 
is compared with another in regard to certain conditions. 
For example, the earliest problem of the calculus of varia- 
tions was that of the brachistochrone— Given two points 
A and B, to find the curve along which a particle will fall 
in least time from A to B. A variation is denoted by a 
lower-case Greek delta.— Movements of variation, in 
physiol., movements exhibited by mobile organs in plants, 
generally occurring in response to an external stimula- 
tion, as in the sensitive plant.— Parallel variation, in 
biol., same as analogous variation. Darrein, Var. of Ani- 
mals and Plants.— Right of variation, in canon la re, 
the right of a lay patron during an established period 
to suggest, for confirmation by the proper ecclesiastical 
authority, the diversion of a benefice already presented to 
a different candidate. A right of variation by which the 
ecclesiastic having the appointing power is obliged to ap- 
point the second candidate presented is called privative; 
and the right of presentation by which he may appoint at 
his own discretion either of the candidates presented is 
called cumulative. McClintock and Strong . — Variation 
of parameters, a change in an equation by which some 
of its constants are made functions of the variables. The 
application of this device to the solution of differential 
equations is called the method of the variation of parame- 
ters.— Variation of the elements, a method for the so- 
lution of a dynamical problem which differs only slightly 
from another whose solution is known. — Variation Of 
the moon, an inequality in the moon’s rate of motion, 
occasioned by the attraction of the sun, and depending as 
to its degree on the moon’s position in her orbit, consisting 
in an acceleration in longitude from the quadratures to the 
syzygies, and a retardation from the syzygies to the quad- 
ratures. It was discovered by Tycho Brahe (1546-1601). — 
Variation-permanence. See Xcicton's rule, under rufel, 
—Variations of state, in engraving, the results of all 
changes made on a plate by cutting, retouching, erasing 
inscriptions and substituting others, altering publisher’s 
address, methods of printing, etc., according to which, in 
important engravings, the impressions are classified. 

variational (va-ri-a'slion-al), a. [< variation 
4 -rrf.] Of or pertaining "to variation, espe- 
cially in its biological senses: as, a variational 
fact or doctrine; variation al characters: in the 
latter instance, synonymous with varietal. En - 
eye . Brit., XXIV. 77. 

variation-chart (va-ri-a'slion- chart), n. A 
chart on which lines, called isogonic lines, are 
drawn passing through places having the same 
magnetic variation. See cut under isogonic. 
variation-compass (vfi-ri-a'shon-kum^pas), n. 
A declination-compass. 

variator (va/ri-a-tor), «. A joint used in under- 
ground electrical mains to allow for the expan- 
sion or contraction of the metal with changes 
of temperature. 

varicated (var'i-ka-ted), a. [< NL. varix ( varic -), 
a varix, 4 - ate 1 4 -erf 2 .] In conch., having 
varices; marked by varicose formations, 
varication (var-i-ka'shon), n. [< NL. varix 
(varic-) 4 - ation. ] In "conch., formation of a 
varix ; a set or system of varices, 
varicella (var-i-sel'ii), n . [= F. varicclle, < NL. 
varicella , < vari(ola) + dim. -c-erfa.] A specific 


variedly 

contagious disease, usually of ebildhood, char- 
acterized by an eruption of vesicles of moder- 
ate size, filled with a clear, slightly yellowish 
fluid ; chicken-pox ; swine-pox. There is usually 
but little if any fever or other constitutional disturbance. 
Rarely one or more of the vesicles will leave a slight pit 
in the skin resembling a smallpox-scar. The disease is 
very mild, and is seldom orneverfatal. — Varicella gan- 
grenosa, a rare form of chicken-pox in which the eruption 
terminates in gangrenous ulceration. 

varicellar (var-i-sel'fir), a . [< varicella 4 -nr 3 .] 
Of or relating to varicella.— Varicellar fever, (a) 
The initial fever of chicken-pox. (b) Modified smallpox ; 
varioloid. [Rare and erroneous.] 

varicellate (var-i-sel'at), a. [< varicella + 
-a/r 1 .] In conch., having small varices, 
varicelloid (var-i-sel'oid), a. [< varicella + 
-oh?.] Resembling varicella — Varicelloid small- 
pox, modified smallpox; varioloid. 

varices, «. Plural of varix. 
variciform (var'i-si-form), a. [< L. varix, a di- 
lated vein, + forma, form: see form.'] Resem- 
bling a varix; varicose; knotty, 
varicoblepharon (var^i-ko-blef 'a-ron), »i. 
[NL., < L. varix (varic-), a dilated vein, + Gr. 
pt6apov, eyelid.] A varicose tumor of tbe eye- 
lid. 

varicocele (var'i-ko-sel), n. [== F. varicocble, 

< L. varix, a dilated vein, + Gr. Krfl.ij, a tumor.] 
A tumor in tbe scrotum, composed of tbe vari- 
eosed veins of tbe spermatic cord. The term was 
employed by the older medical writers to designate also a 
varicose condition of the scrotal veins, 
varicoid (var'i-koid), a. [< L. varix, a dilated 
vein, + -oi(7.] Same as variciform. 
varicolored, varicoloured (va'ri-kul-ord), a. 
[< L. rarius, various, + color, color, + -cd-.] 
Diversified in color; variegated; motley. 

Vary-colour’d shells. Tennyson, Arabian Nights. 

The right wing of Schleiermacher’s varicolored follow- 
ing. The American, VII. 278. 

varicolorous (va-ri-kul'or-us), a. [< L. rarius, 
various, + color, color, + -oiw.] Variously 
colored ; variegated in color, 
varicorn (vii'ri-korn), a. and n. [< L. rarius, 
various, + cornu = E. horn.) I. a. Having 
diversiform or variously shaped antennte ; of or 
pertaining to the Varicornes. 

II. n. A varicorn beetle. 

Varicornes (va-ri-kfir'nez), «. pi. [NL., < 
L. varius, various, + cornu = E. horn.) In 
some systems, a legion of Colcoptcra, including 
tbe clavicorns, lamellicoms, and serricoms. 
[Rare.] 

varicose (var'i-kos), a. [< L. r aricosus, full of 
dilated veius, < varix (varic-), a dilated vein: 
see varix.) 1. Of or relating to varix; affected 
with varix. 

I observed that nearly all of them [bearers] had large 
varicose veins in their legs, owing to the .severity of their 
avocation. IT. H. Russell, Diary in India, II. 81. 

The skin covering the morbid growth was rough, and 
showed large blue varicose veins ramifying over the sur- 
face. J. -If. Camochan , Operative Surgery, p. 79. 

2. Designed for tbe cure or relief of varicose 
veins: applied to elastic fabrics made into 
stockings, bandages, etc., used for this pur- 
pose. — 3. In cool., prominent and tortuous, as 
formations upon a shell; resembling or hav- 
ing varices ; varicated.— Varicose aneurism, an 
aneurismal sac having communication with both an artery 
and a vein. See aneurismal varix, under aneurismal. — 
Varicose angioma, dilatation of the minute veins or 
venous radicles.— Varicose lymphatics, dilated lym- 
phatic vessels.— Varicose ulcer, an ulcer of the leg 
caused by the presence of varicose veins.— Varicose 
veins, a condition in which the superficial veins, usually 
of the lower extremity, are dilated, the valves giving 
them a headed appearance. 

varicosed (var'i-kost), a. [< varicose + -ed 2 .] 
In a condition of varix: noting veins, 
varicosity (var-i-kos'i-ti), «.; pi. varicosilics 
(-tiz). [< varicose + -ily.) A varix. 

varicous (var'i-kus), a. [< L. varicosus, vari- 
cose : see varicose.) Same as varicose. 
varicula (va-rik'u-lii), n. ; pi. variculrc (-le). 
[NL., < L. varicuia, dim. of varix (varic-), a di- 
lated vein: see varix.) A varix of tbe con- 
junctiva. 

varied (vii'rid), p. a. 1. Altered; partially 
changed; changed. 

These, as they change, Almighty Father, these 

Are but the varied God. Thomson, Hymn. 

2. Characterized by variety; consisting of va- 
rious kinds or sorts: as, a varied assortment 
of goods.— 3. Differing from one another; di- 
verse; various: as, commerce with its varied 
interests. — 4. Variegated in color: as, tbe va- 
ried thrush Varied pickerel, shrike, thrush. See 

the nouns. 

variedly (va'rid-li), adv. Diversely. 



Variegatas 

Variegate (va "ri-e-gii'te), ii.pl. [XL. (Guonde, 
1^32), fem. pi. of LL. rarirgatias; see variegate.] 
An important group of noctuiil moths, belong- 
ing to the division Qiiadrifuhr, and including 
fight of Gucnde’s families,' the most important 

being llio rimiiclr. nicy lnve the body Emntl or ot 
moderate size, the* proboscis lonsr or moderate, palpi well 
dm eloped, the fore wines metallic or with a silky luster, 
or with the inner border angular or denticulate, ami the 
hind wing? oi one color, ocearinnally p ile or 3 illow w ftli 
a dark border, flee cut under Plugin. 
variegate (v&'ri-c-put), r. pret. and pp. ru- 
riegat/d , ppr. variegating. [= 8p. P z.rnrirga. 
do, < LL. variegatu^, pp, of varirgarc. make of 
various sorts or colors, < Jj. rar/ns various (see 
various), 4- aytrr, make, do.] To div* i<ifv by 
ninnns of different tints or Into**: mail; with 
different colors in irregular patches; spot, 
streak, dapple, etc. : as, to variegate a floor with 
marble of different colors. 

Each particular thing Is t nriegalnl, or wears a mottled 
con t. liiic^n, Fable of Pan. 

variegated (va 'ri-c-gu-ted), p. a. Varied in col- 
or: irregularly marked with different colors. — 
Variegated copper. Same a? bomitr . — Variegated 
monkey, the done, Semnnpithccu* neutn «?. — Variegat- 
ed pebbleware. See pcbblcirarc .— Variegated sand- 
stone. Same ns JV>t»* lied Sand done (which sir, un- 
der wnfi'tonc ). — Variegated sheldrake, Tadorna van*, 
{rata.— Variegated sole. See sole -.— Variegated spi- 
der-monkey, Aide* variejatw *.— Variegated tanager, 
thrush, etc. See the nouns. 

variegation (va*ri-e-gti'shpn), v. f= Pg. va- 
riegarao ; as variegate 4- ‘ion.) 1. Varied col- 
oration: the conjunction of various colors or 
color-marks; parly-coloration. — 2. In Lot.: (a) 
The conjunction of two or more colors in the 
petals, leaves, and other parts of plants. (&) A 
condition of plants in which the leaves become 
partially whit 0 or of a very light color, from 
suppression or modification of the ehlorophyl. 
Plants show ing tills unnatural condition may be otherwise 
quite healthy, and arc often prized on account of their 
peculiar appeal ancc. The cause is not well known. It 
sometimes occurs In a single branch of a tree, and may 
he thence propagated by grafting. As a permanent and 
often congenital peculiarity it is to be distinguished from 
chfarrj'i* (which compare). 

variegator (vii'ri-e-gu-tor), n. [< variegate 4- 
-orj.] One who or that which variegates, 
varier (va'ri-6r), v. [< vary 4- -cri.] One who 
varies ; one who deviates. 

Pious varier s fi om the church. Tennyson, Sea Dreams. 

varietal (va-ri'e-tal), a. [< variety + •ah) In 
hiol, having the character of a zoological or 
botanical variety; subspecific, or of the char- 
acter of a subspecies; racial, with reference 
to geographical variation; of or pertaining to 
varieties: variational: as, varietal characters ; 
varietal differences or distinctions. See varia- 
bility, 2, variation, 8, and variety, G. 
varietally {vfi-ri'o-tal-i), adv. In bioh, in a 
varietal manner or relation ; as a variety; to a 
varietal extent only; subspecifically. J. JT. 
Dayton, Nature and the Bible, p. 174. 
variety (va-i-I'e-ti), n. ; pi. varieties (-tiz). [Ear- 
ly mod. E.’ also varietic , varicte; < OF. varietc, 
F. carUte = Sp. variedad = Pg. variedade = It. 
variety, < L. raricta(t‘)s, difference, diversity, 
< variuc, different, various: see tfrtrioHS.] i. 
The state or character of being varied or va- 
rious; intermixture of different things, or of 
things different in form, or a succession of dif- 
ferent things; diversity; multifariousness; 
absence of monotony or uniformity; dissimili- 
tude. 

Their Oatlies (especially of their Emperors) arc of 
many cuts, and vartetie of fashion. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 205. 

Variety I ask not; give me One 
To live perpetually upon. 

Conley, The Mistress, Resolved to be Beloved, i. 

Variety ’a the very spice of life, 

That gives it all its flavor. 

Coicpcr, Task, 11. GOO. 
2. Exhibition of different characteristics by 
one individual; many-sidedness; versatility. 
Age cannot wither her. nor custom stale 
Her Infinite variety ; other women cloy 
The appetites they feed. Shak. r A. andC., ii.2.211. 

3f. Variation; deviation; change. 

Itee also declared certeync thynges as concerninge the 
varicte of the northc pole. 

Peter Martyr (tr. in Eden’s First Books on America, cd. 

[Arber, p. 90). 

Inunonable, no way obnoxious to varietic or change. 

llcyicood, Hierarchy of Angels, p. 95. 
4, A collection of different things; a varied 
assortment. 

Two Crucifixes of inestimable worth, beset with won- 
derful variety of precious stones, as Carbuncles, Rubies, 
Diamonds. Coryat , Crudities, I. -15. 
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5. Something differing from otlmr* of the 
same general kind; one of many things which 
ngr» ** m their general features; a sort; a kind: 
as. vara tics of rock, of wood, of land, of soil ; to 
prefer one variety of cloth to another. — 6 . In 
Mol., with special reference to classification: 
(a) A subspecies; a subdivision of a species; 
an individual animal or plant which differs-, or 
collectively tlio-e individuals which differ, from 
the rest of it k or their species, in certain recog- 
nizable particulars which are trmiMnUMlile, 
and constant to a degree, yet which are not 
specifically distinctive, since they intergrade 
with the characters of other members of the 
same species; a race, especially a climatic or 
geographical race which arises without man’s 
interference. Roe speaks, 5. As the biological con- 
ception of species excludes tbe notion of special creation, 
or of nil)' original fixation of specific distinctions, so the 
«une conception regards vaiivtiis us simply nascent spe- 
cies which mayor may not be established; if established, 
xarietKs have In. come species in the process, as soon as 
the steps of that process ait* obliterated. A variety lias 
in itself the making of a species, and all species are 
supposed to have thus been made. The distinction 
being alw ays in decree only, and ne\ tr in kind, the actual 
recognition of both varieties and species for the pur- 
poses of clarification, 11 nmenol. 1 t me, and desciiption is 
hugely a matter of tact and experience. Hectrinomialism. 
(») A race, as of cultivated plants or domestic 
animals; a stock; a strain; a sport: a breed: 
a general term, t*ov< ring all the modifications 
which may be impre>sed upon animals and 
plants by artificial selection. »Seo the more dis- 
tinctive words, especially race, v., 5 (l/). Varie- 
ties of this grade seldom reach the permanence of those 
attributed to natural selection, and tend to reveit if 
left to tli era selves, though the actual differences may be 
greater than those marking natural varieties. (See Dyso- 
dux.) In like manner the term variety is applied to inor- 
ganic substances of the same kind which are susceptible 
of classification, to note differences in color, structure, 
crystallization, and the like, all the varieties being refer- 
ablcto some one species w liicli is assumed as the typically 
perfect standard: as, varieties of quartz or of diamond. 
See subspecies.— Climatic variety, a natural variety of 
any species produced I 15 climatic influences, or specially af- 
fected by such iniluences, or regarded with particular ref- 
erence tf* climate. As climate itself is largely a matter 
of geography, a climatic variety is almost necessarily a 
geographical variety, and the terms are interchangeable. 
See below.— Geographical variety, a natural variety 
of any species whose range of distribution is coincident 
with a given geographical region, and whose varietal pe- 
culiarities have been caused by, or arc dependent for their 
perpetuity upon, local influences, especially climate ; a 
climatic variety ; a local race. Animals and plants which 

- have a wide geographical distribution are almost always 
found to run into geographical races, which may be so 
strongly marked that there is great difference of opinion 
among naturalists respecting their full specific or only 
varietal valuation. The principal exceptions are in those 
forms whose individuals may be wide-ranging,throngh un- 
usual powers of locomotion, as those birds which perform 
extensive annual migrations, and are therefore not con- 
tinually subjected to modifying local influences. Geo- 
graphical variation, under any given degree of climatic 
difference, is strongly favored by insulation, or any tiling 
which tends to a sort of natural in-and-in breeding of com- 
paratively few individuals, as is well illustrated in the 
fauna and flora of islands, xvlicre geographical varieties 
tend to develop speedily into species distinct from those 
of neighboring islands. Mountain-ranges and desert areas 
always develop a fauna and flora of a facies peculiar to 
themselves. The main climatic factors in the evolution 
of geographical varieties are relative temperature and 
relative humidity.— Variety hybrid, a mongrel resulting 
from crossing individuals of opposite sexes of different 
varieties of the same species. They are much more nu- 
merous than hybrids between different species, and are 
usually very easy to bring about with proper selection of 
the stocks from which to breed. They are also usually fer- 
tile, which as a rule is not the case with the progeny of 
thoroughly distinct species. 

variety-planer (vfi-ri'c-ti-pla/ner), n. See 
molding-machine , 1. 

variety-show (va-ri'e-ti-shb), n. An entertain- 
ment consisting of dances, songs, negro-min- 
strelsy, gymnastics, or specialties of any kind, 
sometimes including farces or short sketches 
written to exhibit the accomplishments of the 
company. 

variety-theater (vii-ri'e-ti-the'a-tSr), n. A 
theater devoted to variety-shows" 

variform (va'ri-forra), a. [= It. variformc, < 
L. ravins, various, + forma, form.] ’ Varied 
in form; having different shapes; diversi- 
form. 

variformed (va'ri-formd), a. [< variform 4- 
-erf-.] Same as variform. 

varify (vfi'ri-fi), r. V. ; pret. and pp. ratified, 
ppr. ratifying. [< L. varhis, various, + -ft'eart, 
< facerc, make, do (see -fg).] To diversify; 
variegate ; color variously. [Rare.] 

May is seen, 

Suiting the Lawns in all her pomp and pride 

Of liuely Colours, louely varijied. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Magnificence. 

variola (vij-ri'o-lii), n. [= F. r oriole = Sp. ri- 
rucla, OIL. variola, also variolas, smallpox, < L. 


varioloid 

varins. variou-. spotted: see various.’] 1. Small- 
pox: a -peei:," contagion's disease character- 
ized livan c i up' inn of papules becoming vesic- 
ular a’nd tii' n ;.i-tul:ir, and attended by high 
fever, racking l.-iius in the head and spine, and 
severe cnn^titntiuual disturbance. The cmptlnn 
in ili vesicular stagi ri umbiliented, and it is apt to lex\e 
a number of rutmdi«di depressed scars, the pits or pock- 
marks. See rmtttl}* r 

2. [eap.) [XL. (Swnin^on, 1839).] A genus of 
fish os — Variola confluens, discreta. hremorrlia- 
fficn. Same as confluent, die Crete, hnnorfhnyic rmallj’"T 
See smallpox. — Variola inserta, a smallpox produced 
by inoculation.— Variola ovina, shcep-pox. 
variolar (M]-riV>-![jr), «. [< variola 4- -rrri>.] 

Same as variolous. 

Variolaria (va r ri-f)-lfi'ri-ii), n. [XL., so called 
because the shields of tliese plants resemble 
the eruptive spots of smallpox: < ML. variola, 
smallpox: see variola.) An old psomlogentis 
of lichens, the species of which are variously 
disposed. 

variolarine (va # ri-o-lu'rin),a. [< rarinlaria + 
•i««l.] In hot., of or pertaining to the genus 
Variolaria : pu s t ul a t e . 

variolarioid(vfi*ri-o-la'ri-oid), a. [< rarinlaria 
4- -oid.] In hot., resembling or pertaining to 
the genus Variolaria. 

variolate (vii'ri-o-lat), a. [< ^IL. variola + 
-rtfc*.] 1. In entom., resembling a soar of small- 
pox: noting impressions or fovcie when they 
have a central prominence. — 2. In hot., tliiclf- 
ly marked with pustules or pits, as in small- 
pox. 

variolated (va'ri-o-la-ted), a. [< variolate 4* 
-ed 2 .] Inoculated with the virus of smallpox, 
variolation ( v;i " ri-o-la ' sh oil ) , ii. [< variola 4- 
-ation.) Inoculation with the virus of smallpox. 

See inoculation , 2. Also ranolizatwn Bovine 

variolation, inoculation of a cow v ith the virus of small- 
pox, for the purpose of obtaining vaccine virus from the 
eruption resulting. 

variole (va'ri-ol), n. [< F. vanolc,< ML. variola, 
smallpox: s qo variola.) 1. I nzooh, a shallow 
pit, or slightly pitted marking, like the pitting 
of a smallpox-pustule; afoveole. — 2. In lithol., 
a splierulite of the rock called vnriolite. 

The spherulitesor vnnoic. 1 ? (of the variolite-diabasc from 
the Durance] are grouped or drawn out in bands parallel 
to the surface, being in some places almost mfcroscopic, 
in others 5 centini. In diameter. 

Cole and Gregory, Quart, dour. Gcol. Soc., XL VI. 312. 

variolic (va-ri-orik), a. [= F. variolique; as 
variola 4- -ic.) Variolous, 
variolite (va/ri-o-lit), n. [< variola 4- -itc~.) A 
rock in which tliere is a more or less distinctly 
concretionary arrangement, giving rise to pus- 
tular or pea-iike forms which are disseminated 
through a finely crystalline ground-mass, and 
which, from their resemblance as seen on wea- 
thered surfaces to smallpox -pustules, have for 
hundreds of years made this rock an object of 
Curiosity. In India variolite has been held in high re- 
spect as a preventive of or cure for smallpox, being worn as 
an amulet suspended fromtheneck, or used in other similar 
ways. The name by which it has been known there is ya- 
malcu. From the time of Aldrovnmli till now, variolite 
has occupied the attention of geologists and lithologists. 
The best-known locality, by far, of this curious rock is 
the region of the river Durance, near the border of France 
and Italy. A rock very similar in character to the vario- 
lite of tire Durance is found in the district of Olonetz 
in Russia. Variolite is now most generally regarded as 
n product of contact-mctarnorphism. The varioles or 
splierulitcs of this rock seem rather variable in composi- 
tion, but chiefly made up of a triclinic feldspar. The Du- 
rance variolite is defined by its latest investigators (Messrs. 
Cole and Gregor)-) as being “adevitrifled spherulitictachy- 
lyte, typically coarse in structure. ’ 

variolitic (va'ri-o-lit'ik), a. [< variohtc 4- 
-?c.] In lithol., pertaining to, resembling, or 
containing variolite. 

variolitism (va'ri-o-lit-izm), V. [< variolite 4- 
-?.?/».] A less correct form of variolitization. 

Lccwinson-Lessing seems inclined to abandon variolite 
as the name of a rock-species in favor of spherulilic augite- 
porphyrite, retaining it, however, in the form of vartolit- 
ism for that of a process. 

QUart. Jour. Giol. Soc. , XLVI. 330. 

variolitization (vfFri-o-lit-i-za'i.liouj, v. [< 
vnriolite + -i~c + -niton.] In lithol. conversion 
into variolite; change in a rock of sneli a char- 
acter as to give rise to the peculiar structure 
denominated variolitic. Quart. Jour. Gcol. Soc., 
XLVI. 330. 

variolization (vii-ri-ol-i-za'shon), n. [< variola 
+ -ire + -alum.'] Same as variolation. 
varioloid (va'ri-o-loid), a. and it. [= Sp. ra- 
riohndc; < ML. ranoia, smallpox, + Gr. ridof, 
fonn.] I. a. 1. Resembling variola or small- 
pox. — 2. Resembling measles; having the ap- 
pearance of measles, as the skin of diseased 
pigs. 



varioloid 

II. >i. Modified smallpox ; a mild form of 
smallpox which may abort at the vesicular 
stage, occurring usually in those who are par- 
tially protected by vaccination. The disease is 
seldom fatal, yet it is true smallpox, may be followed by 
pitting, nnd is capable of communicating by contagion the 
most virulent form of the disease. 

variolous (vfi-rl'o-lus), a. [= F. rariolrux, < 
ML. variolosits, pitted with smallpox, < ruriola, 
smallpox: soe t'di'iola.] 1. Of or pertaining to 
or designating smallpox; variolar; variolic. — 

2. In entom., having somewhat scattered and 
irregular vnrioles. 

Also variolar. 

variolo-vaccine (va-ri'p-lo-vak'sin), n. Lymph 
or crusts obtained from a heifer with vnriolo- 
vacciuia. 

variolo-vaccinia (vfi-ri'o-16-vak-sin'i-ii), ». 
Vaccinia resulting from inoculation with small- 
pox-virus. 

variometer (vu-ri-om'e-ter), it. [< L. raring, 
various, + Gr ./n-por, measure.] An instrument 
used in comparing tho intensity of magnetic 
forces, especially tho magnetic force of tho 
earth at different points — for example, as va- 
ried by local causes. One torn: consists of four sta- 
tionary lunjniets In whoso field is suspended a delicate 
magnetic needle: the change in tiie jmsition of tlds nee- 
dle as the instrument is placed nt dilferent points gi\ cs n 
means of comparing the corresponding external forces. 

variorum (vfi-ri-6'rum), a. [In (lie phrase ra- 
rtnnmi edition, a half-translation of L. xlilin 
cum imtii variorum, edition with notes of vari- 
ous persons: variorum, gen. pi. of ran us, vari- 
ous : see ninmw.] Noting an edition of some 
work in which the notes of different commen- 
tators are inserted: as, a variorum edition of 
Shnksperc. 

various iva'ri-tis), a. [< L. r arms, diverse, 
various, party-colored, variegated, also ehnng- 
ing, changeable, fickle, etc. Hence nit. rani t;/, 
rmy, rtiriaiit, riiriajiitc. etc.] 1. Differing froin 
•me another; different: diverse; manifold: as, 
men of viinou.i oeeupations. 

So mam nnd so various laws arc gi\tn. 

Milton. I\ L., xll 2-2. 
How various, how (onmnting. 

Arc m> Ml-erle*’ (M/i'nvr**, Senule, 1 I. 

2. Divert : several. 

l>uh«.s of the nnwt modern \n*trii . . lmcallnf tlicm 
at amour Mims borne rule o\er the whole or vi.irt of the 
obit r Vu^trl i of (»mb.iril> Jl A. Freeman Venice, p. b. 

3. Changeable; uncertain; inconstant; \ari- 
aMe: unfixed. 

lomfort is tliat their |nun e*l judgment is too unk 
to mdnngtr jon, tint t bj tin- It lonfc-M * tint it inbt.ikti 
>ou, m thinking y>»u im-ohed or tnri<ni*. 

bonne, I.ittirs \e. 

The mti lie suitor* watch lur r<ir»«»i»* face, 

Mu «tuilt> prifermuit, or -he frow ns tll-moc 

Sheridan, 1 lit Kiinl", Epll. 

4. Exhibiting different characters: variform; 
dn ersiform ; mult iform. 

\ nun so ran <"i* that he seemed to be 
Nut one, but nil in mklnd - cpitonu 

Druth M, Ab- and Achit., I. Mr. 

5. Having a diversity of features; not uniform 
or monotonous; diversified. 

M> grandfather was of a rariturt lift-, beginning (lr-t at 
court, where, after he hid tpmt nio^t part of his meins, 
he became a soldier, ami made hi- fortune with Ills Mtunl 
at tin siege of M. quint cus in l mice uml other wars 

Lord Herbert of C hr r bury, Life (id. lluwill*.), p 21 
A happy rur.il Pint id t view 

Milton, 1*. L . Iv 217. 

\ ranfu« host they came whose rank- di-pla> 

Each mode in who It the warrior meets the tight. 

Sc>>tt. Vj-lon of Don Roderick. The \ 1-Ion, st. 37. 

It is a common belief tliat Mr. Webster was a niriMn 
reader, nnd I think It 1* true 

/». C/ioa'e, Adtlre-si-, p. 233. 
variously (va'ri-us-li), adr. In various or dif- 
ferent way*; diversely; multifariously, 
variousne’ss (va'ri-us-nes), n. Tin* character 
or state of being various; variety; multifnri- 

OUsIiPSs. 

variscite tvar'i-sR), it. [< L. Vitrisent, Vnigt- 
hmd i now part of Saxony), + -iff-.] A hydrous 
phosphate of aluminium, occurring in crystal- 
line or reniforrn crusts of a bright-green color, 
varix (va'riks), n . ; pi. vancm (var'i-sez). [= 
F. v< trice ~ Sp. vttriz, vnnee = Pg. runs = 
It. ranee, < L. varix (tane-), a dilated vein, < 
varus, bent, stretched: see rants.'] 1. Ab- 
normal dilatation or tortuosity of a vein or 
other vessel of the body; aKo, a vein, artery, 
or lymphatic thus dilated or tortuous; a vari- 
cose vessel. — 2. [XL.] In vouch., a mark or 
scar on the surface of a shell denoting a for- 
mer position of the lip of the aperture, which 
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has passed on with the periodical growth of 
the shell. Varices are conspicuous in some 
univalves. See cuts under murex and triton. 
— Aneurismal varix. See aneurismal. — Lymphatic 
varix, dilatation of the lymphatic vessels, 
varlet (viir'let), «. [< ME. variety vcrlct , < OF. 

variety also vaslct, valid , vadlct , valet, F. valet , 
a groom, younker, squire, stripling, youth, ser- 
vant, for *vassalet,K. ML. * vassalctus , dim. of vas- 
sal! us, a servant, vassal: see vassal. Doublet 
of valet.] 1. Originally, a very young man of 
noble or knightly birth, serving an apprentice- 
ship in knightly exercises and accomplishments 
while awaiting elevation to tho rank of knight; 
hence (because such youths served as pages 
or personal servants to the knights who had 
charge of them), a body-servant or attendant. 
(See valet.) The name was also given to the 
city bailiffs or Serjeants. 

One of these laws [of Richard II. J enacts “that no tar- 
iffs called yeomen ” should w ear liveries ; tho other, “ that 
no livery should be given under colour of a Gild or frater- 
nity, or of any otbcra-sociation, whether of gentry or ser- 
vants, or of commonalty. ’* 

Enylidi Gilds (E. E. T. S.), p. cxlviil. 

Call here my r arid; I’ll unarm again. 

Shak., T. and C. f I. 1. 1. 
Why, you were best get one o’ the rarlct * of the city, a 
Serjeant. U. Jonmi, Every Man in bis Humour, iv. 7. 

Three tariffs that the king had hir’d 

Did likely him betray. 

Robin FIochI Ur satiny H*i7/ Study (Child’s Ballads, V. 233). 
2. lienee, one in a subordinate or menial posi- 
tion; n low fellow; n scoundrel; a rascal; a 
rogue: a term of contempt or reproach. 

Was not tills a seditious rarlet, to tell them this to their 
beards? Latimer, 3d Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1M!>, 

-tna. My name Is Ananias. 

Sub. Out, the tariff 
Tliat cozened the apostle*! 

/;. Jonuiti, Alchemist, II. 1 . 
Will. I mu glatl you nre not the dull. Insensible rarlet 
jou prcteuiletl to be. Sht ridan, The Kl\al*, iv. 2. 

3t. The coat-card now called the knave av jack 
tin French, rah t). 

varletess) (viir'k-t-o-.). ». [< mrlit + -»(,] A 

fi-innlc varlet : a Jlirhiirilinn, 

Clari'-’-a Ifiirlowo. I. xxxi. 
varletry (V.ir'lcl-ri). n. [< rurlrt + . r,j : sec 
-</;/.] Tlir rsit it >!»• ; I In- crowd; tlio moli. 

Tin* -limiting inrlrtni 

of cin*nriiig Koine. S/,aK.,.\. and v. 2. f*C. 

varmin, varmint (viir'niin, viir'tnint), ». Dia- 
lectal variant- of nnnin. AKo varmint. 

Among tin- topmost lnu- ... a d irk l«H.klng Fav.ige 
wa+ ni-lb *1, P trill conet ah d b\ tin trunk uf the tri e, and 
pirth i\|*ti-i»l, a* tb'Migli bH.kmgtlowu . . . to ;i*ei rt.iin 
the i licet product d b> Ids tn .tcln run* aim. . . . "This 
mu-t be lookid to*” nltl the -omt . . . "fncas . . . 
we line imd td all *.iir wi'jNins t«» bring tin- cunning 
rarmnil from lib roo-t ” 

J. 1\ C'oj.r, last of Mohican-, \ HI. 
Tim low public hoii-e . . . wa« the u mlmou- of the 

I*r« -- gang . . . who wire am! all ngarded hi the 

light ««f im in kldn ipiu r* atnl -pie- — i.mnint, a« the com- 
mon people i -tn iiinl them. 

Mr.--, (iii *t i'll , Sjlvi.i'.- Lours I. 

varnish (var'iii-li). It. [< ME. nnit/^h. nr - 
nt'ch, nnn/schr = D. rant * = MUG. tirnn. («. 
linn * - = Sw. ft rnn^a = Dan. fern is . < t )F. (ami 
E.) ivrms varnish (cf. nnn<, adj., polKhml), 
= Fr. rtrnttz = Sp. hernix, bttrntz = I‘g. etrni: 
= It. tvrmrr(> NGr. ft'puKt), (ML. v< rnieittm, 
ft nii'ium), varni"h: si*e varnt>h,r.] 1. A so- 
lution of rcsinou< matter, forming a clear lim- 
pid fluid capable of hardening without losing 
it'- transparency: u*«cd by painters, gilder.'', 
cabinet-makers, and other* for coating over the 
surface of their work in order to give it a sliin- 
ing. transparent, amt liard surface, capable of 
resisting m a greater or less degree the influ- 
ences of air and moisture. ThensinousMib-tnneca 
ino , 't commonly cmpbncil for \aml-hi> are amber, aidiuc, 
cot nt, mas tic, rosin, umlarac, and -hcllac. which may be 
color* d with nniotto. asphalt, gnmUigc, Fatfron, turmeric, 
or dragon's-blood. The Hilunts are («) llxctl or volatile 
oil* or mixture* of them (a* Jin«eod-oil or spirits of tnr* 
puitiiic), and (ft) cnneentmtul alcohol or methylated spir- 
its, hence the \arni"hes are tlbidetl into two classes <i7- 
rarni*he* and sjnrit-rarni'hes. 

Varm*h, that makes ceilings net onlv shine, but last. 

Huron , Vain Glory (ed. ls^ 7 ). 
To Great orex’s. and there lie sliowul me Id* tarnish, 
which he hath invented, which appears every whit as 
good, u jion n stick which he hath *lone, ns the imlian. 

Pejiut, Diary, I. 421. 
2. Tliat which resembles varnish, cither nat- 
urally or artificially; a glo.ssv or lustrous ap- 
pearance. 

So doe I more the sacred Tongue esteem 
(Though plaine and rurall it do rather seem. 

'Then schoobl Athenian; nnd Diulnitie, 

Foronelv varnish, hnue but Verity). 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Ilartns’s Weeks, i. 2. 


varnish-tree 

The varnish of the holly and ivy. Macaulay. 

3. An artificial covering to give a fair appear- 
ance to any act or conduct; outside show; 
gloss; palliation; “whitewash.” 

We’ll put on those shall praise your excellence. 

And set a double varnish on the fame 

The Frenchman gave you. Shak., Hamlet, iv. 7. 133. 

Count Orlolf, \vhose gigantic figure was all in a blaze 
with jewels, and in whose demeanour the untamed fero- 
city of the Scythian might be discerned through a thin 
varnish of French politeness. Macaulay, Mme. D’Arblay. 

4. In ccram tho glaze of potterv or porcelain. 
—Amalgam, amber, antiseptic, asphalt varnish. 
See the qualifying words.— Black varnish, n natural 
varnish or lacquer, the product of several trees (6ee var- 
nish-trcc), chietly the Burmese or Martaban varnish, con- 
sisting of the sap of Mclaiwrrhcca usitata. This is a thick, 
viscid, grayish, tercbintliinous substance, soon turning 
black on exposure, and drying very slowly. Nearly every 
vessel in Burma, whether for holding liquids or solids, is 
lacquered with this substance, as well as furniture, idol*, 
temples, etc.— French varnish, a varnish made by dis- 
solving white shellac in alcohol. Sometimes a little glim 
sandarac Is added.— Lac varnish- Same as lacquer.— 
Lac water- varnish. See lac-.— Lithographic var- 
nish. See lith oyraphic. — Piny varnish. Same as piny 
resin. See and Vatcria.— Printers’ varnish. See 
printer. — Sealing-wax varnish. See sealiny-xeax.— 
Shellac varnish. See shellac. — Varnish colors. See 
color. —Varnish sumac. See mmac. 

Varnish (viir'nish), r. [Early mod. E. also ver- 
nish ; < ME. vernysshen, vernisehen — D. vernis- 
sett = G. fmiisscn = Sw. fernissa = Dan. fer- 
nissc, < OF. (and F.) vernisscr, varnish, sleek, 
glaze over with varnish, = Sp. harnizar = Pg. 
(cn)vcrnizar = It. vcrniciare. aKo vcrnicarc (cf. 
XGr. firpviKta'nv, varnish); from the noun, but 
perhaps in part from the orig. verb. OF. vernir 
\rcrn i w-), varnish, perhaps < ML. as if *vitrinirc , 
lit. 4 glaze/ < ML. vilrintts (YPr. reinn), of glass, 
glassy, < r it nun, glass: see vi trine. The Roin. 
forms of t lie noun arc somewhat irregular : the 
Sp. Pg. It. are prob. due in part to the OF.] 

1. tram. 1. To lay varnish on for the purjyose 
of decorating or protecting the surface. See 
varnish, a., 1. 

Wei hath this millcrc remys*htil hi* heed; 

Fnl p de lie was fordronken, nnd nat reed. 

Chaucer, Keeve’sTale, 1. 229. 

The Iron parts are varnished , cither with a fat inrnish 
or the riMdtium of emne turpentine \nrni4i. 

1 Vorhshn]) Jlccnpts, 1st ser., p. 234. 

2. To cover with something that gives a fair 
external appearance; give an improved ap- 
pearance to. 

A wit hir'd hermit, five-score winttrs worn, 

Might shake oil fifty, looking in hir eye: 

I’.iants «lt. tli i arni*h age, ns if new-born, 

Atnl gi\i* the crutch the era tile’s infancy. 

Shal;., L. L. L., iv. 3. 214. 
i lo^o ambition, varnidid o’er w ith zeal. 

Milton, V. L.. H. 4S3. 

3. To give an attractive external appearance to 
by rbotnrie ; give a fair coloring to; glos* over: 
palliate: t\<, to ntrnish errors or deformity. 

7 he f'hmch of Rome hath hitherto practised and doth 
prob-* the Mme adoration to the >ign of tlie cross and 
aeltlur b -s nor other than is due unto Christ him-t-lf, 
howMie\*r they varnidt nnd qualify their sentence. 

Hooker, 1'ccb‘s. Polity, v. to. 

Cato’s \ olee was ne’er employ’d 
To clear the guilty, and to rurnid t crime*. 

Addi*>m, Cato, ii. 2. 

Varnished glaze. See ylazc. 

II. intrans. To tipply varnish, in a general 

Muse. 

vaniisher (viir'nish-er), «. [< varnish + -o*L] 
1. One who vnrnKhes. or whos*e occupation i-* 
to varnish. — 2. One who disguises or palliates : 
one who gives a fair external appearance (to); 
one who globes over. 

Thou r arnidier of fool*, and cheat of all the wise. 

/’o/v. Imit. of Earl of Rochester, On Silence, 
varnishing-day (var'nKh-ing-da), ». A day 
before the opening of a picture exhibition on 
which exhibitors have the privilege of re- 
touching or varnishing their pictures after they 
have been placed on the walls, 
varnish-polish (vih-'nish-poFish), n. See pol- 
idt 1 . 

varnish-tree (vUr'nish-tre), n. Any one of sev- 
eral trees of which the sap or some secretion 
serves as a lacquer or varnish. The most important 
of these is the Japan tamisli- or lacquer-tree (see laajucr- 
tree ); :d«o of high importance i* the black, Burmese, or 
Martaban \aroish-tree, Melanorrha'a usitata, the tliectsee 
of tiie Bumie*e, a tree of f»0 or 00 feet.jieldingon incision 
a sap of an extremely blistering property which forms a 
lacquer of very extensive local use (see black tamhh, un- 
der varnish). In India the marking-nut, or Syihet varnish- 
tree, Seutecarjnts Anacarditnn, with one or two allied 
species yield* in its fruit an excellent Mack varnish, ns 
does Hvliyarna lonyi folia in its bark. These all belong to 
the -I nacardincc.T. See llitmemra ami Aleurites . — False 
varnish- tree, the trve-of- heaven, Ailantu* ylanditlosa . — 
Moreton Bay varnish-tree. See Pentaceras.—New 



varnish-tree 

Granada varnish-tree, a rubinceous tree of the Andes, 
in Peru find the United States of Colombia (formerly New 
Granada), Elrcagia v tilts, which secretes in the axils of the 
stipules n resinous substance employed by the natives as 
a ti*eful and ornamental varnish. 

varnish-wattle (vHr'nish-tvot'l), n. See i cattle. 

varrey, ». See ivory. 

varriated (var'i-a-ted), a. [Also rariaied; < 
ivory + -die 1 + -erf-.j In her., stepped orhat- 
tleraented with the merlons or solid projec- 
tions pointed bluntly, and the crenelles or open- 
ings also pointed in the same way, hut re- 
versed: from the resemblance of the shapes 
produced to vair. Also rnriatcit, ttrdc. 

Varronian (va-ro'ni-an), a. [< L. Tarrnnianux, 

< rarro(n-), Yarro (see def.).] Pertaining to 
any one of the name of Yarro, especially to the 
Roman scholar Marcus Terentius Yarro (11G to 
about 27 B. c.). 

The u Varronian plays" were the twenty which have 
come down to us, along with one which 1ms' been lost. 

Encyc. Brit., XXIV. 95. 

varry, varrey (var'i), n. ; pi. tarries , rarreys 
(-iz). [See taint , r air.'] In her ., one of the 
separate compartments of tlie fur vair: a rare 
bearing. 

varsal (var'snl). a. A reduction of uni varsal 
for universal." [ColIoq.J 

I believe there is not such another in the r arsal world. 

Sir\ft. Polite Conversation, ii. 

Lverv varsal soul in the library were gone to bed. 

Scott* 

varsity (viir'si-ti), pi. varsities (-tiz). A 
reduction of uni varsity for university : used in 
English universities, and affected to some ex- 
tent in American colleges. 

'E [Parson] cooni'd to the palish wi’lots o' Varsity debt. 

7Vittij/*oii, Northern Farmer, New Style. 

Varsovienne (viir-sd-vi-en'), n. [!■'., fora, of 
rarsoricn, of or pertaining to Warsaw. < for- 
sot'ii (CL U'urschnu, Pol. IVarszatca). Warsaw.] 

1. A dance which apparently originated in 
France about 1S.13, in imitation of the Polish 
mazurka, polka, and redown. — 2. Music for 
such a dance, or in its rhythm, which is triple 
and rather slow, witli strong accent on the 
first heat of every second measure. 

vartabed, vartabefc (viir'ta-bed, -hot), n. [Ar- 
menian.] In the .Irini nin ii Cli., one of an or- 
der of clergy, superior to the ordinary priests, 
whose special 1 unction is teaching. The title 
means ‘doctor’ or ‘teacher.’ 

Armenia Ins always been honourably iUstlnciil«hecl for 
the interest the church has taken in education A dis- 
tinct order of tin* hierarchy lias indeed hecti set apart for 
tint purpose; its members are known bv tile name of I'nr- 
t«Wr. rie-y rank between a Bishop and a I’ricst. 

J. .if. Sialc, Eastern Church, L GO, 

Vanina fvar'ii-nii), it. [< Skt. rnrinia, a deity 
(see dot'.): cf. fir. obpnrur, heaven, Uranus: see 
r ranin.1 In Hind, ninth., a deity represented 
in the vrdie hymns ns" of very great and mani- 
fold power- — the guardian’ of immortality, 
cherisiier of truth, the seizer and punisher of 
ill-doer-, the forgiver of sins, protector of the 
good, and the like. Latterly lie became the nod of 
w.itu* JIc is represented later as a white-skinned man, 
fonr-nrin- d, riding on a water-monster, generally with a 
lninm in one of Iiis hands and a club in another, with 
which lie seirts and punishes tlie wicked. 

varus 1 (viVni-j. i/.; pi. rttri (-ri). [XL.,< L. tvt- 
hem, .•-tret'-hed, or grown inward, awry, 
knock-kneed,] 1. A deformity characterized 
hv inversion of the foot. See talipes ranis. — 

2. A knock-kneed man. Tlie phrase grmi rtrrnm is 
employed by midic.il writers as synonymous with bate- 
tea*, t-mr-f-.f in- being expressed by '/am vahjum. 

3. [cap.] [X r L. (Stiil, 18G5).] A genus of lie- 
mipterotis insects — Talipes varus. See talipes. 

varus- (vii'rus), n. [XL., < L. rants, a pimple, 
blotch.] Acne — Varus comedo, a pimple resulting 
from retention of the secretion within tlie sebaceous duet; 
comedo; lilat-klie-iil ; face-worm. 

varveled, varvelled (viir'veld), a. [< rarrei-s 
4- -cil-.] In In r., having the rings called t -ar- 
rets attached: said of the leg of a hawk when 
used as a bearing. Compare belled, and see cut 
under h la rttisse. Also rcrnled. 

varvels (viir'velz), n.pl. [Also rcrrcls ; < OF. 
rcrrrtlcs, F. rervcllcs, varvels for a hawk, prob. 
same as rcrrcllcs, rcrtcvcllcs, the hinges of a gate, 

< ML. rcrtibdln, a hinge, dim. of LL. vcrlibtt- 
hmi. ti joint, ML. also a pair of tongs; cf. It. 
bniorctlo, a fish-net, also It. dial, bcrlavcl, bcrla- 
rrllc, hcrtarcl, a fish-net, bird-net, = OF. rcrrcil, 
re rretd, reread, vcrvcitx, Ii 1 . vercctix ( JIL. vcrvili- 
mn ), a fisli-net, lioop-net; < L, r crtcrc, turn : see 
verse 1 , vertebra.] In falconry, rings, usually of 
silver, placed on the legs of a hunting-hawk", on 
which tlie owner’s name is engraved. See cut 
under a la cuissc. 
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vary (va'ri), t>. ; pret. and pp. varied, ppr. vary- 
iny, [< ME. varicn, varym, < OF. (and F.) raricr 
= Sp. Pg. rariar = It. nariare, < L. r ariarc. tr. 
change, alter, make different, intr. change, he 
different, vary, < uirius, different, various: see 
rarious .] I, traits. I. To change ; alter: as, to 
rary the conditions of an experiment. 

It hath diuerse times also happened that the appella- 
tion of some of these people bane come to be tuned and 
changed. 

Verstcgan, Rest, of Decayed Intelligence (ed. 1G2S), p. 17. 

2. To diversify: modify; relieve from unifor- 
mity or monotony. 

Once more I’ll maik llow ,ovc can vary wit. 

Slink., L. L. L., iv. 3. 100. 
God hath here 

T*uriVcf ltis bounty so witli new delights. 

Milton, P. L., V. 431. 

3. To change to something else; transmute. 

Gods, that never change their state, 
t r anj oft their love ami hate. 

Waller, To Phyllis. 

We are to rarit tlie customs according to tlie time and 
the country where the scene of action lies. 

Dnjdrn, Parallel of Poetry and Painting. 

4. To make of different kinds; make diverse 
or different one from another. — 5f. To express 
variously; diversify in terms or forms of ex- 
pression. 

Tlie man hath no w it that cannot, from tlie rising of tlie 
lark to tile lodging of tlie Iamb, r ary deserved praise on 
my palfry. Shak., Hen. V., iii. 7. 35. 

6. In music, to embellish or alter (a melodj’ or 
theme) without really changing its identitj-. 
See variation, 9. 

n. ini ratis. 1. To alter or be altered in any 
manner: suffer a partial change; appear in 
different or various forms; be modified; bo 
changeable. 

Fortunes mood 

Varies mratn. Shak., Pericles, HI., Frol. 
Who can believe what varies every day. 

Nor ever was nor will he at a stay ? 

Drydcn, Hind and Panther, ii. 30. 

2. To differ or be different; be unlike or di- 
verse: a*, tlie laws of different countries vary . 

Zif alle it so he, that Men of Greco hen C’ristenc, zitthey 
ranen from oure Fcithe. Mandcville, Travels, p. IS. 
‘Hie that varies from me in belief 
Gilts great presumption tlmt she loves me not. 

Marlowe, Jew of Malta, iii. 4. 
I have not been cuiioiisns to the spelling of the Names 
of Places, Plant!:, Fruits. Animals, Arc , which in many of 
the remoter parts are given at the pleasure of Travellers, 
and vary according to their different Humours. 

Dam pier. Voyages, I., Prcf. 

3. To become unlike one's self ; undergo varia- 
tion, as in purpose or opinion. 

He would vary, and try both ways in turn. Bacon. 

4. To deviate; depart; swerve. 

Varying from the right rule of reason. Locke. 

5. To alter or change in succession; follow 
alternately; alternate. 

While fear and anger, with alternate grace, 

Pant in her breast, and vary in her face. 

Cato, iii. 7. 

6. To disagree; be at variance. 

In Judgement of her substance thus they vary, 

And thus they vary in judgement of her scat; 

For some her chair up to the brain do carry, 

•Some thrust it dow n into the stomach’s heat. 

SirJ. Davie*, Immortal, of Soul. 
7f. To turn out otherwise. 

Anhonged be swich oon, were he my brother! 

And so he shal, for it iic may tioght varycn. 

Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 1021. 

8. In math, analysis, to be subject to continual 
increase or decrease: as, a quantity conceived 
to vary, or have different values in the same 
conation. One quantity is Baid to varif dircc tly as an- 
other when if the one b increased or diminished the other 
increases or diminishes In some definite proportion. 
Quantities r any inversely when if one is increased ordimin- 
Islied the other is proportionally diminished or increased. 

9. In hiol.y to be varied or subject to variation, 
as by natural or artificial selection; exhibit 
variation. See variability , 2, variation, 8, and 
variety , G — Varying bare. See luirci, l. 

varyt (vii/ri), n. {(.vary, i\] Alteration; change; 
variation. 

Renege, affirm, nnd turn their halcyon beaks 
With everj’ gale nml vary of tlieir masters. 

Shak., Lear, ii. 2. 85. 

vary-colored (va'i-i-kuKord), a. All erroneous 
spelling of varicolored. 

vas (vas), n. ; pi. rasa (vfi'sU). [< L. ran, a ves- 
sel: see rase, vessel.] In dual, nnd rod/., a vns- 
culiim or vessel, as a tube, duet, or conduit con- 
voying blood, lymph, or other fluid — Vasa aber- 
rahtia. (a) Long slender arteries winch oceiislwmlly 
connect the brachial or the axillary artery with one of the 
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arteries of the foreamt, usually the radial. ( V ) The aberrant 
ducts of the testis See aberrant, (c) Bile-ducts running 
an unusual course in the liver. — Vasa afferentia, the 
afferent vessels of a lymphatic gland ; the small branches 
into which a lymphatic or lacteal vessel divides before 
entering a gland.— Vasa ambulacralia cava, hollow 
ambulacral vessels; certain diverticula or crccal prolon- 
gations of the I’olian vesicles and ambulacral ring in echi- 
noderms.— Vasa brevia. (a) The gastric branches of the 
splenic artery : five to seven 6mall branches distributed to 
the fundus and greater curvature of the stomach. (6) Trib- 
utaries to the splenic vein, corresponding to the arterial 
vasa brevia.— Vasa centralla, the central vessels (artery 
and i ein) of the optic nerve.— Vasa chylifera. Same as 
vasa lactca . — Vasa efferentia. («) The efferent tubules 
of the testis : from twelve to twenty ducts which receive 
the seminal fluid from the vessels of the rete testis, and 
transmit it to the epididymis, forming in tlieir course con- 
voluted conical masses, the coni vasculosi, which together 
constitute the globus major. (&) The efferent lymphatic 
vessels : usually small ones, that soon unite into a larger 
one.— Vasa Graafiana. Same as vasa efferentia (a).— 
Vasa inferentia. Same as vasa afferentia .— VaBa in- 
testinse tenuis, from twelve to fifteen slender branches 
of the superior mesenteric artery, distributed to the je- 
junum and ileum.— Vasa lactea.thelactenls; the small 
chyliferous vessels of the intestine.— Vasa lymphatica, 
lymphatic vessels. Sec cuts under lymphatic . — Vasarec- 
ta, the straight tubules of the testis : from twenty to thirty 
short ducts formed by the union of the seminiferous tu- 
bules, and discharging into the vessels of the rete testis. — 
Vasa vasorum, small blood-vessels supplying the walls 
of other larger vessels.— Vasa vorticosa, the veins of 
the outer part of the choroid coat of the eye, which con- 
verge from all directions to form four or five principal 
trunks.— Vas deferens, the excretory duct of the testis, 
or its equivalent In man it is a continuation of the epi- 
didymis, beginning at the lower part of the globus minor, 
and ascending with the spermatic cord through the ingui- 
nal ring to the base of the bladder, where it becomes en- 
larged and sacculated, and finally unites with the duct of 
the vesicula seminal is to form the ejaculatory duct. It is 
about two feet in length, being greatly convoluted, and an 
eighth of an inch in diameter. The duct which receives 
this name in various animals differs greatly in anatomical 
character. See cuts under Trematoda, Astacidtv, and gcr- 
marium . — Vas deferens mulieris, a Fallopian tube.— 
Vas promlnens, tlie spirally running vessel in the ac- 
cessory spiral ligament of the cochlea.— Vas splrale, a 
small blood-vessel of the cochlea, situated opposite the 
outer rods of Corti, on the under surface of the basilar 
membrane. 

Vasa (vil'sii), n. In ornith., same as raza. 
vasal (va'sal), a. Pertaining to a vas or ves- 
sel ; especially, pertaining to tlie blood-vessels, 
vasalium (vn-siVli-nm), n.; pi. vasaiia (-ii). 
[NL.: seero*’.] Vascular tissue proper; endo- 
thelium; ccolnrium; the opithelium-liko layer 
of colls or vascular carpet which lines the 
closed cavities of the body, such as the serous 
surfaces of the thorax, abdomen, and pericar- 
dium, and the interior of the heart, arteries, 
veins, and other vessels, 
vascula, n. Plural of vascutum. 
vascular (vas'ku-liir), a. [= F. rascitlairc = 
Sp. Pg. vascular = It. vasculare , vasculare , < NL. 

* vascularis, < L. vasculutn , a small vessel: see 
vasculunt.'] 1. Iu anat. and zonl.i (u) Of or 
pertaining to vessels which convey fluids; of 
or pertaining to tlie conveyance or circulation 
of fluids, especially blood, lymph, and chyle; 
circulatory : as, the vascular system ; a vascular 
function or action. Some vascular systems are spe- 
cified as blood-vascular, lymph-vascular, and irafer-raseu- 
far. See also chylaqueous. 

Remotely dependent, however, as the genesis of motion 
is on digestive, m scalar, respiratory, nml other struc- 
tures, and immediately dependent as it is on contractile 
structures, Its most important dependence remains to be 
named: . . . the initiator or primary generator of motion 
is the Nervous System. II. Spencer , Prin. of Psychol., § 2. 

The machinery of circulation is two sets of vessels — 
thelucmatic, or ra/'cidar system proper, consisting of the 
heart, arteries, \eins, and capillaries for the blood-circu- 
lation : and tlie lymphatic, consisting of lymph-hearts 
and vessels, for the tlow of lymph. . . Those tissues 
whose capillaries are large enough for the passage of all 
the constituents of the blood arc said to be vascular; 
those which only feed by sucking up certain constituents 
of the blood, and have no demonstrable capillaries, are 
called non- vascular. Cones, Key to N. A birds, p. 195. 
(&) Containing vessels for the circulation of flu- 
ids; especially, well provided with small blood- 
vessels: as, muscle and bone are very vascular 
tissues; cartilage and cuticle are non -I'ascular; 
a tYrsctf?artumor. — 2, In bot.i (a) Consisting of, 
relating to, or furnished with vessels or ducts: 
applied to the tissues of plants that are com- 
posed of or furnished with elongated cells or 
vessels for the circulation of sap. (6) Of or per- 
taining to the higher or phanerogamous plants, 
these uniformly containing more or less clearly 
defined vessels or ducts — Vascular arches. See 
visceral arches, under visceral. — Vascular cake, the pla- 
centa. [Rare j — Vascular centers, the centers in the 
medulla nnd spinal coid which are supposed to control 
dilatation and contraction of the blood-vessels. — Vas- 
cular cryptogams, crjptogams in which the tissues 
consist more or less of true vascular tissue. These are 
coextensive with tlie Ptcridophyta, or so-called higher 
cryptogams.— Vascular ganglions or glands. See 
yla nd —Vascular glomerulus. See glomerulus.— 
Vascular plants, plants in which the structure is made 
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up in part of vascular tissue or vessels. They compose 
the Spcnnophyta, or 01 din ary flowering plants, and the 
Pferidnphytii , or vascular cryptogams (see above): some- 
times technically called Vasculare* (which sec). — Vascu- 
lar stimulant, a remedy which accelerates the flow of 
blood through the vessels.— Vascular system. See dcf. 
1 and system — Vascular tissue. (a) Any tissue perme- 
ated with blood-vessels, or other vessels large enough to 
convey blood-disks or lymph-corpuscles. (/>) Sue vamlium. 
(c) In tissue composed of vessels or ducts; thellbrovas- 
cular system —Vascular tonic, a remedy which causes 
contraction of the liner blood-vessels. — Vascular tumor, 
(n) An aneurism, (k) A tumor composed chiefly of an ag- 
glomeration of dilated terminal blood-vessels, (c) A tumor 
which contains an abnormally large number of blood-ves- 
sels, bleeding profusely on the slightest injury, (rft) bleed- 
ing internal hemorrhoids.— Water-vascular system. 
See u'ater-i'ascular. 

Vasculares (vas-ku-lfi'roz), «. pi [NL., pi. of 
L. vascularis, vascular: seo vascular.'} In Do 
Candolle’s system of classification (IBIS), a 
name given to that division of the vegetable 
kingdom more usually called Phaurrarjamm or 
Ducnnpamta, including also the Ptcrldophijla f 
or fovns and their allies, and so named from the 
presenco of vascular tissue, which is wanting in 
all lower eryptognms. Compare Cell it I a res. 
vascularity (vas-ku-lur'i-ti), [< vascular 4- 
-tty.] The character or condition of being vas- 
cular. 

vascularization ( va s ' ku-1 ii r-i -zu ' shon ) , n. [< 

ran' it lance 4* -at ion.] Iflie process of becom- 
ing vascular, as l»v the formation of new blood- 
vessels, 

Vascularize (uis'ku-liir-iz), r. f. ; pret.aml pp. 
laseulat i,*/ d, ppr. vasculanzuitj. [< vascular 4* 
To render vascular. Micros. Srimci. 
XXXI. W. 

vascularly ( \ ns'ku-liir-li), atfr. So ns to be vas- 
cular; by means of vessels ; us regards the vas- 
cular sy-tom. 

Thu cniiclu-inn Is drawn that ‘multiple buds mu* 
springing from another mid In |ng ta*euhtilt/ totimtttd 
therewith, ought to l»c lonMilmd notmal ramlilct 
thins" Xature, XI.II. jn, 

vasculiform ( vus'ku-li-fonn). a. [< L. ms- 
eiilttnt, a small vessel. 4- forma , form.) Iti 
hot., having the form of a vessel like n flower- 
pot. 

vasculomotor ( vni'kii-ln-miVf nr . a. [< !,. tv/s- 

etthttn, a small vessel, 4* motor, mover. J Same 
as r a so mu tot . 

vasculose i vus'kii-los), a. and it. [ = F. iv/sru- 
ft ur = Sp. tan'itloso = It. rasrnfasn, < XL. "ras- 
eittnstts, < L. lasnthtm , a small vow*! : pee rvrwv/- 
lum.} I, a. Same as vascular. 

II. d. In eh mi the substance constituting 
the principal part of the vessels of plants. 
Vasculum (vas'kit-lutii), a.; pi. ran'ida (-lii). 
[XL., < \j. rasculum, a small vessel, the seed- 
capsule of certain plants, LL. also a .small bee- 
hive, dim. of L. ras , a vessel; see vast, r< <*(!.} 1. 
A botanist’s case or box for carrying specimens 
as lie collects them, it f* to mill) ’made <»f tin, and is 
about is inches long, nv.d-cv timl rival in tro-* fiction, liv- 
ing <» Inches wide and -I Inc hi* dttp, with a Pimple cover 
opening fur nc'ttl) the whole length 

2. In hot., same as a^adimn, 2. — 3. In aunt.: 
(a) A small vessel; a vim. (h) The penis, 
vase (vas or vsizt, n. [Formerly also ranse, ear- 
lier ns L. t m the pi. ro so, u«*ci| with added K. pi., 
rasa's ; — D. van s = G. rust ~ Dan. ruse — Sw. 
ras, < F. raw, OF. raw, razt = ttj>, Pg. tv/so = 
It. rase, rose, < L. ins, also ivimo/i (randy rastt'-), 
pi. rasa, ncut.. a vessel, also ail implement or 
utensil,])!, equipments, baggage; rf. .Skt. rasa- 
ua, a receptacle, box, imsket, jar, rasas, a gar- 
ment, < i/ vas, ]»ut on, clothe (cover): see tv sf 
and twirl Hence uit. vcsstl, txlratasafc, Ae- 
cording to the F. pron. (vii/), and to tin* time 
when th«* word vast appears to have been taken 
into K, { bet ween Hififi and 1700), the reg. K. 

would be \nz, with a tendency to make it 
conform to tin* apparent analogy of base, rau\ 
etc. — that is, to pronounce it vas. At the same 
time, the recency of the word, and its association 
with art, have tended toencoutage the attempts 
to pronounce ir us F., namely vnz, in the iMh 
century absurdly rendered also as vhz. the word 
being found accordingly in the .spelling ratise. 

In the latter part of the lS(h century the word 
was pronounced vas by Sheridan, Seolt, Ken- 
rick, Perry, Buchanan', vaz by Walker (who 
says lie jins “uniformly heard it pronounced f; 
so), Smith, Johnston, and vaz by Flphinston, 
the last pronunciation, vaz, being used, accord- 
ing to Walker, “sometimes by people of refine- 
ment; but this, being too refined for the general 
ear, is now but seldom heard 19 (though Ellis 
says (in 1874) that it is the most familiar to him). 
The pron. vast, now affected by many, is a more 
successful attempt to imitate the present F. 


pronunciation. In the 18th century the sound 
it in foreign words, except before r, was almost 
always rendered a by English speakers (cf. spa } 
often written span', pron. spa, G. ja, written 
yaw (ya), etc.).] 1, A hollow vessel, generally 
liigh in proportion to its horizontal diameter, 
and decoralivo in cliaractor and purpose, xiie 
term Is sometimes restricted to such vessels when mnde 
without covers and without linndles, or with two eijwil 
ntid symmetrical 


handles ; but in 
the widest sense, 
as in speaking of 
Gieek mid other 
ancient vases, ves- 
sels of any form 
whatever xue in- 
eluded. As ft 
brunch of nrt de- 
velopment, by far 
the most Impor- 
tant production 
of va«es was that 
of the ancient 
Greeks dining 
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a large protwirtlon of .’.nt, m)c% In M r '•tun ff 

the form 1 *. iheseGmk Im'-Ari^i: *.n. 

s wt re In actual lue 

in autlitully, not only onnm<iit«, but ns utensils fur 
the \arious |iur)> f » l >( ** In Men -day lifr. See CrcA- art 
(under (irrrl) and i(i r *»j»t\titiwt, mid the cuts under the 
names of the illlh rent forms of va-es, as awphnra, crater, 
hint ria, ori/Mji/ion, /mich >«>*, ttatntw*. 

Here wire large Tmn Viua * up >n Tcdestab, the fin?t I 
had teen of the Kind, piiul* d «ner of a Copper colour. 

l.iUrr , Journey to I’arb, ]». IS*!. 

His [NostVl u Mow nbo foW (In 17121 . . . "the Hue 
Marble Figures and lliistns r curious hilalii Marble Tables, 
brass and I.e-nlen I’lcun*, and very rich I'm/ 

J. Arhtnn, Social l.lf«* in II* Ign of (puen Anne, II. 40. 
And, ns he fill'll the re« king ro«*% 

I.et tl) a roii*t r In her fare 

.VinYf, Strephon mu! Chine, p. 10. 
Tin re In roes' nfts are kept In ]K>nd*rous t»r 
And btauv’ In snulf-bovi s ami tttcezer-casi «. 

/*<•;>*', It. of the L. # v, 2.'l. 
A pure, transjnn nt, pile, jt t radiant fac<*, 

Like to ft light* d al ib tsb r*ro«*\ 

/iVrim, I km Juan, vlJI. Pd. 
ITonco — 2. An objoet ilo^ignoil imually for 
onmmont, but Miinolimos for other specific 
purpose*., having somewhat the form ami ap- 
pearance of the* vessel in tin* primary sense, 
surh \ n*i s are often mule of marble, or of metal, In an 
antique or pseiiilo.»ntli|Ue form, mul ore used to jmlii 
flow era, to di curate gnti-jmsts, momiinents, and the like, 
or are plnctd on n Foele or peibstal, fir In n range on an 
architectural parapet, fa'.ade, or fionilqdeee. romp ire 
cut under afu. 

TImbs Fiji* (lie Lliiroln’ji Inn Fit Ms hntt*e 1ms n hand- 
ro/iit* ftonc front, uud had former! v upon the open 
balustrade. X. awl , 7th ter., V. ata. 

3. The body of the Corintbian ami Composite 
capital: sometimes called (a m ho ur or drum. — 


Oft 


The Pori! m<l Vuse.—I rum photograph of the replica by Wedgwood. 


vase-painting 

Acoustic vase. See acoustic. — Alhambra vase, a large * 
; vase at the Alhambra near Granada, which is a unique 
specimen of pottery, and the finest specimen known of 
the ware of Malaga.— Bacchic vase. See Bacchic.— 
Barberini vase. Same as Portland vase. — Borghese 
Vase, a largo Greco-Itonnm vase of white marble with 
bas-reliefs representing the thiasus of Bacchus, preserved 
in the Louvre Museum,— Canopic vases. See Canopic. 
— Dionysiac vase. Same as Bacchic vase.— Encaustic 
vase. See encaustic.— Etruscan vases, a former mis- 
taken name for Greek decorated pottery, due to the dis- 
covery in Etmrian tombs, in the seventeenth century and 
later, of the first examples of these vases to attract at- 
tention in modern times.— Mandarin vases. See 7 «««- 
d«n n.— Peg-top vase. Sec peg-top.— pilgrim’s vase. 
See pufjnm. — Portland vase, ft rcmailcable example of 
Greco-11 onmn cam co-glass with reliefs in opaque white 
glass upon a ground of dark blue, of somewhat doubtful 
subject, but interpreted ns having reference to the myth 
of X’clcus and Thetis. This vase, which is 0] inches 
high, is preserved in the British Museum. Also called 
Barberini vase. Sec cut in preceding column.— Pro- 
fumiera vase, a vase for perfumes, arranged with open, 
ings in the cover through which the fragrance can issue. 
— Temple vaBe. See templet.— Triple vase, a group 
of three vases, united by bands of the same material, 
or by being In contact at the lips or otherwise. Such 
vases are often sharply pointed, so that one could not 
Hand alone.— Tripod vase. See tripod.— Unguen- 
tary vase. See unfiumtary.— Vase a jacinthe, an or- 
iinmentnl vase* to which are attached upon itn sides or 
cover iceeptncles for lmlbs of a Honoring plant, as the 
hvndnth, the spikes of the flowers seeming to form part 
of the design of the vase.— Vase Of a theater, in anc. 
arch., Baiuc as acoustic raw.— Vase of Mithridates, of 
Ptolemy, or of St. Denis, a vase of agate with carved 
ornament of Bacchic character, prescived in the trea- 
sury of tlie Abbey of St. Denis, to which it was presented 
by t'arloinan. It was brought from Italy by Chmle- 
magne, and according to tradition belonged to Ptolemy 
XL, the father of Cleopatra, and to Mithridates, king of 
1'ontufl. 

vase-clock (viis'klok), ?j. A timepiece having 
the general form of n vase. j n the eighteenth cen- 
tal)- foine clocks were made w hich tohl the time by means 
of two rings K*t one upon another and revolving at dif- 
ferent intes of spued, tlie one for the liotns, the other for 
the minute*. Such lings were combined with the body of 
a vase, so as to form part of Its decoration. 

Vaseful (vfis'ful), n. [< vase 4- -fttl.} The quan- 
tity that a vii«o will contain. 

This (prostration] was followed by a cup of holy water 
and a prennt to the Sakkas, or earners who for the con- 
Mdtnitinn distributed n large eat then ra*rful In my name 
to pjor pllgi Ims. B. j\ Burton, El-Mcdlnah, p. GDI. 

vaseline (vas'c-Un), ». [So named hy the pro- 
priotnr of thn artiolo; irrog. < G. irox($n'), wa- 
ter, 4* f»r, L>(arnv), oil, 4- -iiif-.} Same ns petro- 
latum. It Is a fcini-iliiid, viscid, neariv colorless, bland, 
mid neutral material, mid isiitul in medicine and Eurgen 
ns a vehicle. 

V«Tse-painting (vf^'jmnH iiig), w. The decora- 
tion of vases with pigments of any kind, espe- 
cially the decoration of the potterv of the an- 
cient Greeks which, unless exceptionally, was 
executed in monochrome tints nml outlines in 
unvitrifiaUo pigments. It is the most important of 
the minor arts of undent Greece. From the variety and 
domesticity of the subjects treated. Greek vase-painting is 
of the gri.tUd Importance for the light shed by It upon 
ever) ptn«e of ancient life ; nud from the art side it I? 
cquall) valuable, not only from the line decorative mul 
creative qua!!!) which It frequently shows, but from the 
information which it supplies regarding the great nrt of 
Greek minting, w hich Imsperislu d. The w ork hears some- 
thing the relation to the great nrt that Is borne by the cotnfe 
ami otlur illustrated prints to the painting of the present 
day. Historically, after the very ancient kindred $t)les of 
A*i.» Minor, the .Fgean Island?, and the mainland of Greece 
(a*» nt M) rente and Sparta), In which the rude ornament is 
geometric, nrb.wed on plants and animals, usually marine, 
with occasional admission of luitnau Hgurts Greek vnsc- 
p.iiiitlug may bo subdivided Into four styles, (l) The 
Jhpitlon or early Attic stole, so called because tlie first ex- 
amples leeognlzul were found near the I)lp) Ion pate In 
Athens. The ornament I? largely geometric, with bands 
of slim ami grotesque men and animals, the design be- 
comfng freer with the advance of time. (2) The Coriw 
thian ttole. In which the characteristic feature Is the super- 
position of bands of animals and monsters, with losettes 
mul elaborate How cud ami fringed hen tiers, the whole fol- 
lowing very closely tin* As*) r inn and l’hr)ginn tmbroider- 
le?, which were nbumlantl) Imported into Gicccc nt thb 
early time. (See cut umki Corinthian.) The earliest dis- 
tinctively C\ pi Jute Vasts blend the characteristics of tlie 
Dip) Ion and roiiuthhm ?t)Ie*. (3) The ll a cl -fur u red style, 
which, though m clinic mul often imle, has beeuinc thor- 
oughly Hellenic. 


The orimmcnt is In 
gem ml black on a 
ground of the nat- 
ural color of the 
pottery, which Is 
HUV4 often dull led, 
sometimes ) ellow 
or gray. Some de- 
tails of dress, etc., 
are put in purplish 
red; the flush of fe- 
male figures Is com- 
monly painted In 
white; occasionally 
bright led, dull 
green, nml yellow 
me introduced. (4) 
The red-jhjured or 
final stole, which 
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de Lxainjdc of II lack- figured Stjle of Greek 

Va<e-p.nntmg — Hercules seizing the tripod 
developed of Apollo; fromnnarcliaichjdna. 
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early in the fifth century n. c., and continued until vase- 
painting was practically abandoned, about 200 n. c. It 
embraces the peiiod of transition from the archaic, to 
which belong some of the first masters among vase-paint- 
ers, and is by far the most important for study. In this 
style a tendency toward polychromy appears occasionally, 
hui was not consistently worked out, except in the small 
but admirable class of Attic funeral lecythi. In some 
clihurate pieces of the fourth and third centuries, chiefly 
Attic, gildmg is sparingly introduced. The style implies 
tht presence of figures and of ornamental designs of every 
kind, very commonly in bands or zones running around 
th' 1 vase, in which the design appears in the natural red 
of tire clay, details being indicated in simple black lines, 
and the ground being covered with solid glossy black. 
J'or examples of the red-figured decoration, see cuts under 
Unu and /V< ><lon. 

Vasidre (vas'i-<lo), n. pi. [NL., < Fasum 4- 
-idn.] A family of gastropods, named from 
the g ('lilts Fasum : same as TurbiiiclIitUc. 
vasifactive (vaw-fnk'tiv), a. [< L. vat, vessel, 
+ farUn, pp. oi facer c, mako (seo fact), 4- -ire.] 
Causing a neiv formation of lilooil-vessels; an- 
gioplastie. Micros. Sci., N. S., XXX. 313. 
vasiform (vns'i-form), a. [< L. vas, vessel, 4- 
forma, form.] Having the form of a duet or 
other vessel; of the nature of a vas or vnscu- 
luin: tubular— Vasiform elements, in plants, the 
element'!, such ns vessels, ducts, etc., which make up 
the vascular tissue. — Vasiform tissue, tissue made up 
wholly or iu part of vessels or ducts. 

Vasina;, Vasina (va-si'ne, -nii), n. pi. [XL., 
< Fasum 4* -tit pc, -iha.] A subfamily of gas- 
tropods: same as Cyuodontinrc. 
vasoconstrictive (vas* o-kon-strik'tiv), a. 
JX L. vas, vessel, 4- E. constrictive.] Same as 
vasoconstrictor. IF. James, Prim of Psvehol., 
I. 97. >.i 

vasoconstrictor (vns' o-kon-strik'tor), n. and it. 
[< L. vas, vessel, 4- E .’constrictor.]" I. a. Serv- 
ing to eonslriet vessels vrhen stimulated, as cer- 
tain nerves: opposed to vasodilator. Both are 
included under vasomotor. 

II. it. That which causes contraction of the 
blood-vessels: applied to nerves and to certain 
drugs. 

vasodentinal (vas-o-den'ti-nnl), a. [< vasn. 
dentine 4- -«/.] Pertaining to or having the 
character of vasodeutino. 
vasodentine (vas-o-den'tin), n. [< L. ras, a 
vessel, 4- den(t-)n', = E. tooth, + -iitc-.J A 
vascular form of dentine in which blood circu- 
lates; dentine whose capillaries aro largo 
enough for tho passage of red blood-disks. 
Compare astcmlcntinr and vitrioilentinc. 
vasodilator (vas' r o-di-Ia'tor), a. and it. [< L. 
vas, vessel, 4- E. dilator .] 1. a, Servingtodilato 
or relax blood-vessels when stimulated, as a 
nerve. See vasomotor. 

II. n. That which causes dilatation of tho 
blood-vessels: applied to nerves and certain 
drugs. 

vasoformative (vas-o-for'ma-tiv), <r. [< L. vas, 
vessel, 4- E. formative.'] Forming or building 
up vessels, usually blood-vessels; vasifactive, 
vasoganglion (vas-p-gang'gli-on), n . ; pi. vaso- 
ganglia (-ii). [< L. rat, vessel, 4- E. gan- 

glion.] A network or knot of vessels; a vas- 
cular rote. 

vaso-inkibitory (vas'o-in-liib'i-to-ri), a. [< L. 
v as, vessel, 4- E. inhibitory.] Relating to tho 
nerve-force causing dilatation of the blood-ves- 
sels. See inhibitory. 

vasomotion (vas-d-ind'slion), v. [< L. ras, ves- 
sel, 4- E. motion.] Increase or diminution of 
tho caliber of a vessel, usually a blood-vessel, 
vasomotor ( vas-o-mo'tor), a. [< L. vas, vessel, 
4- E. motor.] Serving" to regulate the tonsioti 
of blood-vessels, as nerves; vasomotorial, whe- 
ther vasoconstrictor or vasodilator. Compare 

inhibition, 3. Also vasculomotor Vasomotor 

center. Same as vascular center. See vascular. — Vaso- 
motor coryza, a name given, in accordance with a theo- 
retical patholozy.toautunmal catarrh, or hoy-fever. jV. Y. 
,Val. ,/our., Sept. 3,1897.— Vasomotor nerves, the nerves 
supplied to tiie miiBcularcoatof the hlooil-vcssels, — Vaso- 
motor spasm, spasm of the middle coat of the blood- 
vessels. 

vasomotorial (vas^o-mo-to'ri-al), a. [< vaso- 
motor;/ 4* -at.] Pertaining to the vasomotor 
function; vasomotor. 

vasomotoric (vas < ’p-mp-tor'ik), a. [< vasomo- 
tor 4- -ic.] Same as vasomotorial. 
vasomotory (vas-o-mo'to-ri), a. [< vasomotor 
4- -;/!.] Same as" vasomotorial. Lancet, 1891, 
1.370. _ 

vasoperitoneal (vas-o-pcr' / i-tp-ne , al), a. [< L. 
tins, vessel, 4- E. peritoneal.] ' In echinodorms, 
noting tho shut sac which results from tho cut- 
ting off from the archenteron of a ciocal diver- 
ticulum to which the anterior part of that cavity 
gives rise. The vesicle subsequently opens on the ex- 
terior by a pore, through a diverticulum from itself, and 
421 
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divides later into two sections — an ambulacral sac, which 
lays tiie foundation for the whole amlmlacral system of 
vessels, and a peritoneal sac, which gives rise to the peri- 
toneum (whence the name). 

vasosensory (vas-o-sen'so-ri), a. [< L. vas, ves- 
sel, 4- E. sensory.]' Supplying sensation to the 
vessels: applied to sensory nerves correspond- 
ing to the vasomotor nerves, 
vasquine (vas-ken'), n. Same as basquinc. 
Scott, Abbot, II. 151. 

vassal (vas'al), u. and a. [Formerly also ros- 
so ll, rarely vassaile; < ME. vassal, < OF. vassal, 
F. vassal — Pr. vassal, vassau = Cat. vassal - Sp. 
vasallo := Pg. It. vassallo = D. vassaal = G. Sw. 
vasall = Dan . vasal, < ML. vassalltts, extended 
from vassus, vasus, a servant, < Bret, gicaz, a 
servant, vassal, man, male, = W. gums = Corn. 
gwas, a youth, servant ; ef. Ir. fas, growing, 
growth, and E. irar 1 . Hence ult. varlct, valet, 
vassalage, vavasor.] I. it. 1. A feudatory ten- 
ant; one holding lands by the obligation to 
render military service or its equivalent to his 
superior, especially in contradistinction to rear 
vassal and vavasor; a vassal of tbo first order 
— that is, one holding directly from tlio king. 
Compare great vassal, below. 

Tiie two carls . . . complained of the misrepresenta- 
tions of their enemies and the oppression of their vassals, 
and alleged that the cause of their flight was not dread of 
those enemies, but fear of God and the king. , 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 353. 
A Vassal or Vasseur was the holder or grantee of a feud 
under n pi ince or sovereign lord, 
jr. K. Sullivan, Introd. to O'Curry’s Anc. Irish, p. ccxxvi. 

2. A subject; a dependent; a retainer; a ser- 
vant ; one who attends on or does the will of 
another. 

Fallons ought to be her [the mind’s] vassal#, not her 
masteis. / Raleigh. 

I am his fortune’s vassal. Shak., A. and C., v. 2. 20. 
I desire not to live longer than I may be thought to be 
what I am, and shall ever be jour faithful and obedient 
Vassal. Raker, Chronicles, p. lot. 

3. A bondman ; a slave. 

Let such vile ratals, borne to base vocation, 

Drudge in the woild, and for their living droyle, 
Which have no wit to live withouten tojlc. 

Spenser, Mother Hub. Tale, 1. 10G. 
Not vassal i to be beat, nor pretty babes 
To be dandled — no, but living wills. 

Tennyson, Princess, iv. 
Men’s thoughts and opinions are in a great degree vas- 
tah- of him who invents a new phrase or reapplies an old 
epithet. Lou ell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 320. 

4. A low wretch. 

Obdurate vassals fell exploits effecting. 

Shak., Lucrece, 1. 429. 
Great vassal, under the feudal system, one who held 
lands directly from the sovereign without intermediary. 
—Rear vassal, tnuler tho feudal svstem, a vassal of the 
second degree— that is, one who held land from a great 
vassal. 

II. a. Servile ; subservient. 

Silver gohle in price doth follow. 

Because from him, as Cynthia from Apollo, 

She takes her light, it other mettals all 
Arc hut his vassaile starres. 

Times' Whistle (E. E. T. S.), p. 41. 
Thy proud heart’s slave and vassal wretch to be. 

Shak., Sonnets, cxli. 

vassal (vas'al), v. t .; pret. and pp. vassalcd , v as- 
set Hal, ppr, vassal tuff, vassal l in//. [< vassal, «.] 

1. To subject to vassalage; enslave; treat as a 
vassal. 

How am I vassaVd then? 

Beau, and FI., Four Plays in One. 

2. To command; rise over or above ; dominate. 

Some proud hill, whose stately cmitienco 
Vassals the fruitful 1 Mile’s circumference. 

VT. Broicnc, Britannia's Pastorals, i. 4. 

vassalage (vas'al-aj), ». [Formerly also vas- 
stillage, vassellagc; < ME. vassalage , vassclagc , < 
OF. vassclagc, vasalagc, vassclaigc, tiie service of 
a vassal, prowess, valor, also vassalage, F. vas- 
sclagc — Pr. vassalatgc, vassclaigc = Sp. vasal- 
lajc = Pg. vassallagcm It. vnswllaggio, vassal- 
age; as vassal 4- -ft/76,] 1. The state of be- 

ing a vassal or feudatory ; hence, the obliga- 
tions of that state; the service required of a 
vassal. 

I protest I shall bo proud to do yon most obsequious 
vassalage. Marston, What you Will, ii. 1 

2. Servitude; dependence; subjection; slavery. 
Do you think that all they who live under a Kingly 

Government were so strangely in love with Slavery as, 
when they might be free, to epuse Vassalage? 

Milton, Ans. to Salmasitis, vlf. 
But, slave to love, I must not disobey ; 

His service is the hardest vussalage. 

Farqxthar , Love and a Bottle, Hi. l. 

3. A territory held in vassalage; a foe or fief. 


vast 

And, which makes the more for Bella rmine, the French 
King was again ejected when our King submitted to tho 
church, and the ciown received under the soidid condi- 
tion of a vassalage. Dryden, Religio Laid, L’ref. 

The countship of Foix, with six territorial vassalages. 

Milman, Latin Cliristianity, ix. 8. 

4. Vassals or subjects collectively. [Fare.] 

Like vassalage at unawares encountering . 

The eye of majesty. Shak., T. and C.. iii. 2. 40. 

5f. Preeminence, as of one having vassals; 
hence, valor; prowess; courage. 

AI forgeten is his vassclagc. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 219G. 
Nor for thare plesand parsonage. 

Nor for thare strenth nor vassalage. 

Lauder, Dew tie of Kyngis (E. E. T. S.), 1. 284. 
Catoun seyth, is none so gret encrese 
Of worldly tresowre as for to lyve iu pease 
Which among vertues hath the vasselage. 

Political Poems , etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 27. 
To do one vassalage, to fulfil for one the duties of a 
vassal; render one the service of a vassal. Hcywood, 
Hierarchy of Angels, p. 477. 

vassalatet (vas'al-afc), v. t. [< vassal 4- -ate 2 .] 
To reduce to a state o£ vassalage or depen- 
dence ; subordinate. Bp. Gauden, Tears of the 
Church, p. 490. {Davies.) 
vassalationt (vas-a-la'shon), n. [< uassalatc 4- 
-toit.] The state of being vassal or subject; 
vassalage. 

And this vassallation is a penalty set by the true Judge 
of all things upon our attempt to design of our own heads 
the forms of good and evil. 

Montague , Devoute Essays, xv. 2. 

vassalesst (vas'al-ea), n. [< vassal 4- -m.] A 
female vassal or dependent. 

And be the vassall of his vassale sse. 

S/yenscr, Daphnaida, 1. 181. 
Vassalry (vas'al-ri), n. [< vassal + -(e)ry.] The 
whole body of 'vassals; vassals collectively, 
vast (vast), a . and n. [Early mod. E. vastc; < 
OF. vastc, F. vastc = Sp. Pg. It. ra>sto, < L. vas- 
tus, empty, unoccupied, desert, waste, desolate; 
bence, with ref. to extent as implied in empti- 
ness, immense, enormous, huge, vast; akin to 
AS. weste , waste: see waste 1 . Hence vastatc, 
devastate, etc.] I. a. If. Wide and vacant or 
unoccupied; waste; desolate; lonely. 

Of antres vast and deserts idle . . . 

1 1 was my hint to speak. Shak , Othello, i. 3. 140. 

2. Being of great extent or size ; very spacious 
or large; enormous; massive; injmense. 

More devils than vast hell can hold. 

Shak., M. N. D., v. I, 9. 
Time with his vast Scythe mows down all Things, and 
Death sweeps away those Mowings. Howell, Letters, ii. 44. 

The mighty Rain 

Holds the wist empire of tho sky alone. 

Bryant, Rain-Dream. 
Black, thick, and vast arose that cloud. 

Whittier, The Exiles. 
Swells in tho north vast Katalulin. 

Whittier, Mogg Megone, ii. 

3. Very great in quantity, number, or amount. 

The King’s Plate that is gathered in this Kingdom 

[Mexico], together with what belongs to the Merchants, 
amounts to a vast Sunim. Dampier, Voyages, IT. ii. 125. 

A vast number of chapels dressed out in all their finely 
of altar-pieces, embroidery, gilding, and marble. 

Gray, Letters, I. 18. 
An army of phantoms vast and wan 
Beleaguer the human soul. 

Longjellow, The Beleaguered City. 

4. Very greet ns to degree, intensity, difficulty 
of accomplishment, importance, etc.; mighty: 
used also in exaggerated colloquial speech, be- 
ing much affocted in the eighteenth century. 

’Tis a rast honour that is done me, gentlemen. 

Vanbrugh, iEsop, v. i. 

Lady Stafford and Mrs. Pitfc were in rast beauty. 

Walpole, Letters, II. 153. 
The affairs of the general government, foreign and do- 
mestic, arc vast and various and complicated. 

D. Webster, Speech, Boston, June 5, 182S. 
=Syn. 2. Spacious. — 3 and 4. Colossal, gigantic, prodi- 
gious, tremendous, stupendous. 

II, ii. 1. A boundless waste oi* space; im- 
mensity. 

They have seemed to be together, though absent, shook 
hands, ns over a vast, and embraced, as it were fiorn the 
ends of opposed winds. Shak., W. T., i. I. 33. 

The vast of heaven. Milton, P. L., vi. 203. 

Swifter than thought the wheels instinctive fly, 
Flame thro’ the vast of air, and reach the sky. 

Pope, Iliad, viii, 544. 

2. A groat deal ; a large quantity or number. 
[Local, Eng.] 

It were a vast o’ people went past tli* entry end. 

Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia’s Lovers, vit. 

3. The darkness of night, in which the pros- 
pect is not bounded in by distinct objects : only 
in the following passage. 



vast 

The dead vast and middle of the night. 

Shak. f Hamlet, i. 2. 198. 

vastatet (vas'tat), a. [< L. i -astatus, pp. of vas- 
tare, make empty or desert, ruin, desolate, < vas- 
tus, empty, unoccupied, waste: see vast, a.) 
Devastated; laid waste. 

The vastntc ruins of ancient monuments. 

Jlev. T. Adains, Works, III. 19. 

vastation (vas-tsVslion), n, [< L. rastatio(n-), 
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vat (vat), fi. t.\ pret. and pp. vattcd, ppr. vat- vaticide 1 (vat'i-sid), n. [< L. vales, a seer, 
ting. l< vat, n.) To put in a vat; treat in a prophet, + -cida, < credere, kill.] One who kills 
vat. a prophet. 

The vatting of the unhaired skins is more important in vaticide 2 (vat'i-sid), n. [( L. vatcs , a seer, 
the manufacture of morocco than any other kind of prophet, + -cidium, < credere, kill.] The mur- 
leatlier. Workshop Receipts, 2(1 ser., p. 375. Jer of a prophet. 

Rum ratted [on tlie docks], coloured, and reduced to y a ticina,I (va-tis'i-nal), a. [< vaticine + -ft/.] 
standard strength. Amctccnth Century, XXII. 480. jj e ] a t; n „ j- 0 0 ‘ r containing predictions ; propliot- 

vat-blue (vat'blo), «. Same as indigo blue ■ • — — • ' r " 

(which see, under indigo). 


a laying waste or ravaging, < vastarc , pp. vas- (va-to'ri-ii), n. [NL. (Lirmreus, 1737), 

1 i a nvmfrwnctfl- named after Abraham Yatcr, a German botanist 

(18th century).] A genus of polypetalous plants, 
of the order Diptcrocarpczc, characterized by 
flowers with about fifteen stamens, and calyx- 
lobes rofloxed, but not enlarged in fruit. The 28 
species, with one exception, are natives of tropical ABin, 
especially Ceylon. They arc rosin-bearing trees, with entire 
coriaceous veiny leaves, and white or pale-yellow flowcis 
on short lateral peduncles, or forming terminal panicles. 
V. Seychellarum of the Seychelles, a tall tree reaching 100 
feet high, is exceptional in its calyx, which is not reflexed 
in fruit. V. Indica and V. acuminata are exceptional in 


tatus, lay waste : see vastatc.] A laying waste ; 
waste; devastation. Itcv. T. Adams, Works, 1.85. 
vastatort, n. [< L. vastator , a ravager, < vastarc , 
lay waste : see vastatc.'] One who devastates or 
lavs waste. Bp. Gaudcn , Tears of the Church, 
p.*86. (Davies.) 
vasti, n. Plural of vastus. 
vastidityt (vas-tid'i-ti), n. [Irreg. < vast + -id 1 
+ -ity.] Wastoness; desolation; vastnoss; im- 
mensity. [Rare.] 

Perpetual durance, a restraint, 

Though all the world’s vastidity you had, 

To a determined scope. Shak. , M. for M. t iii. 1. 69. 

vastitude (vas'ti-tud), n. [< L. vast Undo, ruin, 
destruction, < vastus , desert, wasto : see ras/.] 
If. Destruction; vastation. — 2. Vastness; im- 
mense extent. [Rare.] 

vastity (vas'ti-ti), n. [< L. vasfita(t-)s, a waste, 
desert, vast size, < vastus , waste, vast: see im/.] 

1. Wastoness; desolation. 

Nothing but emptinessc and vastitie. 

Xashe, Pierce Penilcsse, p. 16. 

2. Va&tncss; immensity. 

The huge vastity of tlic world. 

Holland, tr. of Plutarch, p. 051. 


Th’ vnbounded Sea, and vast it ic of Shore. 

I Icy wood. Hierarchy of Angels, p. •!. 

vastly (ViiSt'li), It dr. 
lately. 

Like a late-sack’d island, vastly stood 
Bare and unpeopled in this fearful flood. 

Sftak., Lucrece, I. 1740. 


their stamens, which reach fifty in each flower. The latter 

is a lmgc handsome tree of Ceylon, its twigs reddened with vaticination (va-tis-i-na'shon), tt. 
dense hairs; Its green resin is valued by the Cingalese for /i c j„„/; 0 („.) < iaticinari, foretell: 
ceremonial uses. I . Indica, the pinne of the Tamul races, - i— • « • 

known as piny varnish -, copal-, or tallow-trec, n native of 
Ceylon and Malabar, is the chief source of the white dam- 
mar of the bazars of southern India, which issues from 
notches cut in Its bai k as a white, pellucid, fragrant, acid, 
and hitter resin, later becoming brittle and yellow or 
greenish; it is known as Malabar copal, yum anime, etc. 

(see piny\ and is there used as a varnish for carriages 
ami pictures, Is cut into ornaments under the name of am* 
her, is made into ointments, and is used for incense, burn- 
ing with a clear white light with pleasant fragrance and 
little smoke. The tree bears oblong petioled leaves, and 
erect white flowers nearly an inch broad arranged in a 

single row on the spreading branches of large terminal /, - - + __ Q \ „ r/ 

panicles, followed by small oblong threc-valvcil fleshy VcttlClIlcltrCSS a-tis i i-na-tres), 11. l atlCiua 
fruits, valued in the manufacture of candles (see jriny tal- for + -m.] A prophetess. 


ic; vatic. T. TYarton_, Hist. Eng. Poetry, I. 77. 
vaticinate (va-tis'i-nat), v . ; pret. and pp. vatici- 
nated , ppr. vaticinating. [< L. vaticinatus, pp. 
of vaticinari, foretell, predict, < vatcs, a seer, 
propliet: see vatic.] I. intrans. To prophesy; 
foretell ; practise prediction. 

The most admired of all prophane Prophets, whose pre- 
dictions have been so much scann’d and cryed up, . . . did 
vaticinate here. Uoxcell, Vocall Forrest (cd. 1645), p. 32. 

II. trans. To prophesy; utter prophetically 
or as a prophet; foretell. 

Instinct, intuition, . . . embosom nnd express whntso- 
ever the Spirit vaticinates, 

A. B. Alcolt, Table-Talk, p. 133. 

[< L. va- 
seo vatici- 

note .] Tho act of prophesying; prediction; 
prophecy. 

For this so clear vaticination they have no less than 
twenty-six answers. Jer. Taylor , Works (ed. 1835), 11.333. 

vaticinator (va-tis'i-ua-tor), n. [NL., < L. va- 
ticinate)-, a soothsayer, <. vaticinarc , foretell : 
sco vaticinate.] One who vaticinates or pre- 
dicts ; a prophet. 

Tythagoras, who travelled far to visit the mempliitical 
vaticinators. Urquhart , tr. of Rabelais, fi. 18. 


low, under piny); tho seeds arc eaten to allay nausea ; the 

gray heart-wood Is employed In making canoes and masts. 

If. Like a waste; deso- Yater’s ampulla. See ampulla of rater, under 
ampulla. 

Vater’s corpuscles, Samo as racinian corptts- 
clcs. Sco corpuscle. 

Vater’s diverticulum. Same as Vatcr’s am- 
pulla. 

Vater’s fold. A fold in tho mucous membrane 
of tho small intest ino, just above tho ampulla 


2. Very greatly; to a vast extent or degreo: also 
in exaggerated colloquial use (see vast, a., 4). 

In the swamps and sunken grounds grow trees ns vastly 
big as I believe the world affords. 

Beverley , Virginia, il. *i 3. 

I will be so honest as to own that the obliging things 
you say to me please me vastly. Walpole, Letters, II. 37. 

vastness (vnst'ncs), n. Tho state or character 
of being vast ; greatness; immensity. 

The unity reigning through a work upon which so many 
generations labored {the Bible] gi\es it a vastness beyond 
comparison, so that the greatest work of individual lit- 
einry genius shows by the side of it like some building of 
human hands beside the Peak of Teneriifc. 

J. It. Seeley, Nat. Religion, p. 168. 

vasturet (vas'tiir), ». [< rant + -ure.) 
sity ; vastness. 

What can one drop ot poyson harinc the sea, 

Whose hugie vasturcs can digest tho ill? 

Edward III. (quarto, 1590), D 1 b. (Afire*.) 

vastus (vas'tus), a.; pi. vasti (-ti). [NL. (sc. 
musculus): see rr/.sA] One of tho great muscles 
upon tlie front of tho thigh, tho vastus exter- 
nus and interims, a portion of tho latter being 
also termed the crur/cits. The two together are also 
known as the erttr/rux, in which case they are distin- 
guished as cxtracrur/rus nnd intracrurscus. Tlie vasti, 
together with the rectus femoris, constitute the extensor 
muscle of the leg, called triceps (or quadriceps) extensor 
cruris, and triceps fcmoralis. See cut under muscle 1. 
vasty (vas'ti), a. [< vast + -y 1 .] Vast; hound- 
less; being of great extent; very spacious; 
immense. [Rare.] 

I can call spirits from tho vasty deep. 

Shale., 1 Hen. IV., iii. 1. 52. 

Vasum (va'znm). u. [NL. (Bolton, 1798).] A 
genus of gastropods: same ns Cynodonta. See 
cut under Turbincllidic. 

vat (vat), a. [< ME. rat , vet , a var. of fat , fcl, 
< AS. fid, a vat, vessel, cask: seo fat 2 .] 1. 
A large tub, vessel, or cistern, especially one 
for holding liquors in an immature state, as 
chemical preparations for dyeing or for tan- 
ning leather. 


Their voyage was six days journeying. On tlie seventh 
whereof was shown unto them the house of the ratfana- 
tress. Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, ill. 17. 

vaticinet (vat'i-sin), n. [< ‘L. vaticinium, a 
prophecy, vaticinus, prophetical, < vatcs, a seer, 
prophet: sco vatic.] A prediction; a vaticina- 
tion. 

Then was fulfilled the vaticine or prophesie of old Mer- 
lin. Giraldus Cambrcnsis, Conquest of Ireland, ii. 34 
{(Uolinshed’s Chron., I.). 


opening of tlie pancreatic <luct and biliary vat . net ( vn t'net), n. A net plnced over a vat 
rile rh n iii trnii<?vor«nli« nf the duodenum. . i. a. •_ _ n • a : 


ducts; tho plica transversnlisof tho duodenum 
Compare cuts under pancreas nnd stomach. 
vatful (vat'ffd), n. [< rut + -Jut.] As much 
ns n vat will hold; the contents of a vat. 
vatic (vnt'ik), a. [< L. rates, a seer, propliet, 
poet (from an old Celtic form, appearing in Or. 
ovarr/c (Straho), ]iriest, OIr. faith, propliet), + 
-ic.) Of, pertaining to, or proceeding from a 
propliet or seer; prophetic; oracular; inspired. 
Mrs. Jlroiniing. 

Immen- vaticalt (vat'i-kal), a. [< vatic + -o/.] Samo 
as ralic. 


Vatical predictions. 

Bp. Hall, Christ's Procession to the Temple. 

Vatican (vnt'i-knn), n. [=F. I'atican = Sp. Pg. 

It. Vaticano, < L. 1'aticanus, sc. mans or collis, 
tho Vatidnn hill in Rome (seo def.).] Tho pal- 
ace of the Popes, a mass of buildings of vast phonc/c. 
extent, built upon the Vatican hill, immediate- vaudeville 
ly to tho north of tho basilica of St. Peter at 
Rome. Since the close of the papal schism (nbout 141S) 
tlie Vatican has been tlieprincip.il residence of the Popes, 
and .since tlie conversion of Rome into the capital of Italy 
(1870) olflclally their only residence. As sucli, and ns 
the storehouse of priceless literary and artistic collec- 
tions. it Is one of the chief treasuries of Romo and of tho 
woi Id. Henco, the Vatican is used as equivalent to the 
papal power or government : as in the phrase the thunders 
of the Vatican, the nnnthcmns or denunciations of tho 
pope. The Vatican Is also in familiar use ns n designation 
for the museums of sculpture nnd painting which nre there 
aggregated.- Vatican Codex. See codex , 2 .— Vatican 
Council, tho Twentieth ncuincnicnl Council according to 
tlie reckoning of tho Church of Rome, which met in tho 
Vatican December 6th, 16G9, and declared belief in the in- 
fallibility of tlie Pope when speaking ex cathedra to be a 
dogma of the church. It was closed October 20th, 1870, ow- 
ing to the occupation of Rome by the civil power of Italy. 

See infallibility, and Old Catholic (under catholic).— Vati- 
can Fragments, parts of a compendium of law taken 
from the writings of jurisconsults nnd from several im- 
perial constitutions. They were discovered bj' the libra- 
rian of the Vatican, nnd first published in Rome in 1823. 


or tub, to strain a liquid as It is poured through. 

vatting (vat'ing), n. [Verbal n. of vat, t\] Tho 
act or process of putting into a vat or vats, or 
of treating in a vat. Also used adjeetively : as, 
vatting charges at tho docks. 

Vauctieria (vu-ko'ri-ji), n. [NL. (A. P. do Can- 
dolle, 1803), named after Prof. Jean Pierre Eti- 
enno Vauchcr, of Geneva, author of works ou 
the Conferva*, etc.] A genus of multinucleate 
fresh-water nlgro, belonging to the order Sijriio- 
)ic,T. The plant consists, when in a non-fruiting state, of 
a single elongated cell of a pale-green color, branching in 
various ways, nnd increasing by apical growth. Non-sex- 
uni reproduction is of two kinds, by means of motionless 
rcsting-spores nnd motile zoospores, while the sexual re- 
production Is by means of oogonia and antheridia, botli 
obgonia nml antheridia being lateral and sessile. There 
arc nbovc n dozen species in the United States. See Si- 


Let him produce his vats and tubs, In opposition to Vaticanism (vat'i-ktin-iziu), ». [< Vatican + 

-ism.] Tho theological and ecclesiastical sys- 
tem based on the doctrine of absolute papal 
ultrnmontanism. 


heaps of arms and standards. 

Addison, Whig-Examiner, No. 3. 

2. A liquid measure in tho Netherlands, corre- 
sponding to tho hectoliter — about 22 imperial 
gallons. — 3. In metal.: (a) A vessel used in 
the wot treatment of ores. {&) A square hol- 
low place on tho back of a calcining-furnace, 
in which tin ore is laid for tho purpose of be- 
ing dried.— Dripping-vat, a tank or receiver under a 
boiler or hanging frame to receive the drip or overflow. 
— Fermenting- vat. Sec ferment.— Holy-water vatt. 
Same as holy- water font (which see, under fond). 


supremacy ; 

Vaticanism . . . had disinterred and brought into ac- 
tion the extravagant claims of Tapal nuthoiity. 

Gladstone, Harper’s Weekly, March 20, 1875. Stipp., p. 248. 

Vaticanist (vnt'i-kan-ist), ii. [< Vatican + 
-ist.) A devoted adherent of tho Pope ; an 
ultramontane; especially, an adherent of the 
Vatican Council nnd believer in tho infallibility 
of the Pope. 


(vod'vil), n. [< F. vaudeville, < OF. 

fituiiccillc, vattUlcrillc, a vaudeville, roundelay, 
country sayinp, so called from r au-dc-rirc, ral- 
dc-vire, the valley of tbeTiver Vire, in Norman- 
dy: seo rale 1 , dc-.] 1. Tho name given by 

Oliver Basselin, a French poet of the fifteenth 
century, to his convivial songs composod in tho 
valloy ot tho Vire, whicli became very popular 
throughout France. 

Vaudeville, a countrey ballade, or song ; a Roundelay or 
Yirelay: so teanned of Yaudevire, a Norman towno wher- 
iu Olivier Basset, the first inueter of them, llued ; also a 
vulgar proverb, a countrey or common saying. Cotgrave. 

nonce — 2. In modern French poctnj, a light, 
gay song, frequently embodying a satire, con- 
sisting of several couplets with a refrain or bur- 
den, sung to a familiar air, and often introduced 
into theatrical pieces; a song popular with tho 
common people, and sung about tho streets; a 
ballad; atopicnlsong. Hence — 3. Alight kind 
of dramatic entertainment, combining panto- 
mimo with dialogue and songs, which obtained 
great popularity about tlie middle of the eigh- 
teenth century. At present any short, light piece, usu- 
ally comic, with songs and dances intermingled with tho 
dialogue, is called a vaudeville. 
vaudevillist (vod'vil-ist), n. [< vaudeville + 
-:s(.] A composer or singer of vaudevilles. 
The Academy, March 22, 1890, p. 208. 

Vaudois 1 (vo-dwo'), n. and a. [F., < Valid (see 
def.).] I. n. 1. The dialect spoken in tlm can- 
ton of Vaud in Switzerland.— 2. An inhabitant 
or the inhabitants of the canton of Vaud. 



Vaudois 

II. ((. Pertaining to the canton of Vaudor to 
its inhabitants. 

Vaudois- (vo-dwo'), n. and a . [I 1 .: see JVal- 

dcnscs.] I. m. sing, and pi. A member or the 
members of the religious body generally known 
as Waldenses. See JValdcnsian. 

II. a. Pertaining to the Vaudois or Wal- 
den «es. 

vaudoo, vaudou, vaudoux. Seo voodoo. 

vault 1 (vfilfc), n. [With inserted / (as also in 
fault), in imitation of the orig. form; early mod. 
E. va»t, v ante, vaicte , also vout, < ME. v aivtc, 
route, • oirtr , rowt, < OF. route , volte, later voultc , 
r. mute {— i ‘r. volta, vouta , vota = It. volta), a 
vault, arch, vaulted roof, < volt , rout, bowed, 
arched, < L. valutas (> *volittus, > *roltus), pp. 
of mlvrrc, turn around, roll: see voice, volute.'] 

1 . An arched roof; a concave roof or roof-like 
covering; the canopy of heaven. 

O, you are men of stones : 

Had I your tongues and eyes, I ’d use them so 
That heaven’s vault should crack. 

Shak., Lear, v. 3. 259. 

A very lofty vault ... is made over his [ Antenor’s} mon- 
ument.' * Coryat , Crudities, 1. 154. 

Nor bird would sing, nor lamb would bleat. 

Nor any cloud would cross the vault. 

Tennyson, Mariana in the South. 

2. In arch., a continuous arch, or an arched 
roof, so constructed that the stones, bricks, 'or 
other materials of which it is composed mutual- 
ly sustain themselves in their places upon their 
abutments, and that their joints radiate from 
some central point or line (or points or lines). 
Vaults are of various kinds, cylindrical, elliptical, single, 
double, cross, diagonal, pointed, etc. When a vault of 
which the curve Is an arc of a circle is of greater height 
than half its span, it is Eaid to be surmounted, and when 
of le*s height, surba v cd. A rampant vault is a vault which 
springs from planes not parallel to the horizon. One vault 
placed above or inclosing another constitutes a double 
vault. A conical vault is formed as it were upon part of 
the surface of a cone, and a spherical vault upon part of the 
surface of a sphere. A vault is simple when it is formed 



x, 1) irrcMiult, interacting xault; 3. domed vault; 4, stilted 
vault. 


upon the surface of eome regular solid, around one axis, 
and compound when compounded of two or more simple 
vaults or parts of such vaults. (Compare Roman and 
medieval architecture, nndcr Roman and medieval.) A 
groined vault is a compound vault formed by the inter- 
section of two or more vaults crossing each other. See 
proinl, y ruined, and cuts under aisle, crypt, and nave. 

The Citie standeth vpon great arches or vaictes, like 
vnto Churches. Hakluyt’s Voyages, II. 2S4. 

3. An arched apartment or compartment; also, 
a chamber or compartment, evon if not arched 
or vaulted ; especially, a subterranean cham- 
ber used for certain specific purposes, (a) A 
place of interment. 

Thcr is a Void undre the Chfrche, where that Cristenc 
men dutllen also ; and thei lain many godc Vyncs. 

Mandcville, Travels, p. 124. 

The deep, damp vault, the darkness, and the worm. 

Young, Night Thoughts, iv. 11. 
(&) A place of confinement ; a prison. 

There are certaine vault or dungeons, which goc downe 
verie deepe vnder those Pyramides. 

Hakluyt’s Voyages, II. 281. 

(c) A place for storing articles; a cellar: as, wine-vaults; 
the name is lienee frequently given, in the plural, to a 
place where beer and wine arc sold, whether subterranean 
or not. 

When our vaults have wept 
With drunken spilth of wine. 

Shak., T. of A., ii. 2. 1G9. 

They have vaults or cellars under most of their houses. 

Coryat t Crudities, I. 59. 

(d) A privy. 

4. In amt., a part forming a dome-like roof to 
a cavity.— Annular vault. See annular.— Back of 
a vault. See back of an arch, under bacld.— Counter- 
vault, an inverted vault ; a vault of which the crown is 
constructed downward, to resist pressure from below.— 
Double vault, in arch., a superposition of two complete 
vaults, built one over the other with such an interval be- 
tween as maybe necessary to conform to the requirements 
of proportion of the interior and the exterior : a device em- 
ployed in the construction of a dome or domical roof when 
it is desired that the appearance of a dome should be pre- 
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served both externally and internally, but the general pro- 
portions of the building require the dome to be of greater 



vaulting-tile 

The said citie of Alexandria is an old thing decayed or 
ruinated, . . . being all vauted vnderneath for proiiision 
of fresh water. Hakluyt's Voyages, II. 281. 

4. In hot., arched like the roof of the mouth, as 
the upper lip of many riugent flowers. — 5. In 
zool., notably arched or convex, as a shell, or 
the beak of a bird; fornicated, 
vaulter (val'ter), n. [< vaidt 2 4* -cr 1 .] One 
who or that which vaults ; a leaper ; a tumbler ; 
a dancer. 

The most celebrated Master, Mr. Simpson the famous 
Vaulter. Quoted in Ashton’s Social Life in Reign of 
[Queen Anne, I. 255. 

Green little vaulter in the sunny grass. 

Leigh Hunt, To the Grasshopper and the Cricket. 

vaulting 1 (val'ting), n. [Verbal n. of vault 1 , 
v.] In arch., vaulted work ; vaults collectively. 


Double Vr ult — Section of dome of St Peter’*;, Rome 

exterior altitude than would he harmonious for the inte- 
rior. — Groined vault, as distinguished from barrel - or 
cradle-vault, a vault formed by two or more intersecting 
vaults, every two of which form a groin at the intersec- 
tion. If tin- crowns of the intersecting vaults are on the 
same level, all the groins will meet in a common point, 
which is called the apex or summit, and in ribbed vault- 
ing is usually decorated with a boss. See cuts under crypt 
and groin.— Lieme vault. heelierne.— Palatal or pala- 
tine vault, the roof of the mouth. Sec cut under palate. 
—Rampant vault. Sccdef. 2 .— Rear vault. See rears. 
—Reins of a vault. Sec reins.— Vault of the cranium, 
the calvaria or skullcap; that part of a skull above the 
orbits, auditory canals, and superior curved line of the 
occipital bone. 

vault 1 (valt), v. r t. [< ME. vouten , < OF. witter; 
from the noun.] 1. To form with a vault or 
arched roof ; give the shape or character of an 
arch or a vault to; arch: as, to vault a passage 
to a court. 

Some few stony bridges I saw also pretily vaulted with 
an arch or two. Coryat, Crudities, I. 88. 

2. To cover with or as with an arch or vault. 

Fiery darts in flaming \olleys flew, 

And flying vaulted cither host with Are. 

Milton, P. L., vi. 214. 

vault 2 (valt), n. f< F. volte, < It. volta, a turn, 
leap, vault, < L. valuta (> *voliita, > * volta ), fem. 
of volvtus, pp. of voh’crc, turn: see voice. Cf. 
I'ault 1 .] A leap or spring. Especially — (a) A leap 
made by means of a pole, or by" resting the band or hands 
on something. (5) The leap of a horse ; a curvet. 
vault 2 (valt), v. [Early mod. E. also vautc; < 
vault 2 , «.] I. infra ns. 1. To leap; bound; 
spring, especially by having something to rest 
the hands on, as in mounting a horse or clear- 
ing a fence. 

Vaulting ambition, which o’crlcaps itself. 

Shak., Macbeth, i. 7. 27. 
Leaning on his lance, he vaulted on a tree. 

Drydcn, tr. of Ovid’s Metamorph., viil. 134. 

Vaults every warrior to his steed. 

Scott , Cadyow Castle. 

2. To exhibit equestrian or other feats of tum- 
bling or leaping. 

For he could piny, and dauncc, and vaute, and spring. 

Spenser, Mother Hub. Tale, 1. G93. 

3. In the tnandgr, to curvet. =Syn. Leap, Jump, 
etc. *S eesldpl. 

II. irans. To leap over; especially, to leap 
over by aid of the hands or a pole: as, to vault 
a fence. 

vaultaget (val'taj), n. [< vault 1 + -age.] Vault- 
ed work; an arched cellar; a vaulted room. 
Womby r aultages of France. Shak., Hen. V., ii. 4. 124. 
D. Nov\ What is this v aullage for, is fashion’d here? 
Orcsh. Stowage for merchants ware, and strangers goods. 
Heyicood, If you Know not me (Works, 1874, 1. 290). 

vaulted (val't°d), a. [< vault 1 + -ed 2 .] 1. 
Arched; concave: as, a vaulted roof. 

Vauted all within, like to the Skye 
In which the Gods doe dwell eternally. 

Spenser, F. Q., III. iv. 43. 

A present deity, they shout around ; 

A present deity, the vaidted roofs rebound. 

Drydcn, Alexander’s Feast, 1. 36. 

2. Covered with an arch or vault. 

Undre theise Stages ben Stables wel y vowted for the 
Emperours Hors; and alle the Pileies hen of Marbelle. 

Mandcville, Travels, p. 17. 

First a loggia, then a plain vaulted building. 

E. A. Freeman , Venice, p. G5. 

3. Provided with vaults or underground pas- 
sages. 



Vaulting.— Perspective of Vaulting as applied in a double curved 
apsnlal aisle, Church of Notre Dame, Paris. 

—Cylindrical or semi-cylindrical vaulting. See cy- 
lind ric. — Fan -tracery vaulting. See fan-tracery.— 
Groined vaulting. See vaults. 
vaulting 2 (val'ting), n. [Verbal n. of vault 2 , 
r.] The art or practice of a vaulter. 

Vaulting on the High Rope, and Tumbling on the Stage. 
Quoted in Artifon’s Social Life in Reign of Queen 
[Anne, I. 251. 

$ti\t-vaulting is dying out. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, III. 151 

vaulting-capital (val'ting-kap // i-tal), n. In 
medieval arch., the capital of a shaft, usually 
an engaged shaft, which receives a rib of a 
vault. See vaulting-shaft. 
vaulting-horse (val'ting-h6rs), n. _ A wooden 
horse in a gymnasium for practice in vaulting, 
vaulting-house! (vaLting-hous), 11 . A brothel. 

Massinger, Unnatural Combat, iv. 2. [Low.] 
vaulting-pillar (val'ting-piFilr), n. Same as 
vaulting-shaft. 

vaulting- shaft (val' ting-shaft), n. I11 arch., a 
shaft, almost invariably engaged, rising from a 
floor or from tlio capi- 
tal of a pier below, to 
receive the spring of 
a rib of a roof-vault; 
also, a shorter shaft 
engaged in the wall 
and rising from a cor- 
bel, from the top of 
which shaft the rib of 
the vault springs. The 
Becond form is lacking in 
architectural logic and pro- 
priety, which demand that 
if the rib is not frankly ac- 
knowledged to spring from 
the wall, and he supported 
by it, its support should be 
carried visibly down to the 
ground. 

vaulting-tile (val'- 
ting-til), n. A special 
type of brick or tile, 
shaped according to 
the work in hand and 
made hollow in vurious forms, often perforated 
in compartments : used in vaulting, etc., to 



Vaulting-shaft, from the nave of 
Notre Dame, Pans. 




vaulting-tile 

lessen the weight of the upper parts of large 
masses of masonry. 

vault-light (valt'lit), n. A cover of a vault 
set with glass so that it can serve for the ad- 
mission of light. 

vault-shell (valt'shel), n. The masonry or 
“sitin’’ of a vault; especially, the filling of a 
ribbed vault — that is, the comparatively thin 
structure which forms a compartment between 
adjacent ribs, C. H. Moore, Gothic Architec- 
ture, p. 52. 

vaulture (val'tur), n. [< ran// 1 + -lire.] Arch- 
like shape; vaulted work. [Rare.] 

The strength and firmness ot their vaulture and pillars. 

Ray, Works of Creation, ill. {Latham.) 

vault-work (vftlt'wferk), n. Vaulting. 

This Teinplo was borne vp with VaulLworke, with great 
lights and secret passages, the space of an hundred steps. 

Purchae, Pilgrimage, p. 584. 

vaultyt (vnl'ti), a. [Also vauty; < vault 1 + -y 1 .] 
Vaulted; arched; coneavo. 

The vanity top of heaven. Slink., K. John, v. 2. 52. 
One makes the haughty vauty welkin ring 
In praise of custards and a bag-pudding, 

John Taylor, Works. (Xares.) 

vauncet, r. f. [ME. raunecn, by nphcrcsis for 
< traunccn , E. advance,] To advance. 

Vohlc vices; vertucs shall vaunec vs all. 

Dookc of Precedence (E. E. T. S., extra scr.), i. 0(1. 

vaunt 1 (viiut or vant), v. [Formerly also rant; 

< ME. ran u ten, ran ten, also erroneously oiyiiiii- 
ten, o on n ten, < OF. ranter, < ML. vnnitarc, boast, 
bo vainglorious, < L. vamta(t-)s, vanity, vain- 
glory, < tonus, empty: soe mm, vanity. .] I. 
nitrons. 1. To mako a vain display of one’s own 
worth, attainments, or powers ; talk with vain 
ostentation; boast; brag. 

Vanttny In wordes true valour oft doth scenic, 

Yet by his actions we him coward deem. 

Times' Whistle (E. Ik T. K.), p. SO. 

Some misbegotten tiling, Hint, having plnckt Hie gay 
fe Uliers of iler obsolet brai cry to hide her own deformed 
harcncsso, now rnwnts and glories in her stolnc plumes. 

Milton, Clmrch-Govcrmncnt, I. 3. 

2. To glory; exult; triumph. 

Tile foe vaunts In the field. Shale., Iticli. III., v. 3. 2S3. 
II. trails. X, To magnify or glorify with vani- 
ty: boast of; brag of. 

Charity vaunteth not itself. I Cor. xfli. 4. 

My vanquisher, spoil'll of ids vaunted spoil. 

Milton, p L.. Hi 251. 

Tlantgli at tlie expense of tlicir vaunted purity of blood. 

Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., I. IT. 

2. To display or put forward boastfully ; ex- 
hibit vainglorious!}’. 

Wliat shape, wlint shield, what anues, what steed, what 
Btedd, 

Ami what so else Iris person most may vaunt. 

Spenser, F. q., Ill li 17. 

vaunt 1 (viint or vant), it. [< rannt 1 , t>.] A vain 
display of what one is, or has, or has done ; os- 
tentation from vanity: a boast; a brag. 

Shell high vaunts of Ids nobility. 

Shot., 2 lien. VI., iii. 1. to. 

vaunt‘-t (viint), n. [< F. itranf, before : see ran 2 .] 
The first part ; the beginning. 

Tlie vaunt and firstlings of those broils. 

Shale., r. and C„ Frol , 1. 27. 

vauntbracet, 11 . Sec r a mini ice. 
vauntcouriert, n. [See ran-cottricr.] An old 
form of ran-eonritr. Shale., Lear, iii. 2. 0. 
vaunter (viin'tfir or Tun'tGr), it. [< ME. vaitii- 
friur, rantour, < OF. *rantcur , rantcur, boaster, 

< ton ter, boast: soeraitnf 1 .] One wbovannts; 
n boaster; u braggart; a man given to vain os- 
tentation. 

Welc I wote, a vauntour nm I none, forcertcynly I love 
better silence. Political Poems, etc. (cd. FurntvnUx p. 77, 

Alas, you know I am no vaunter, I ; 

Sty scars can witness, dumb although they arc, 

That my report lb Just and full of truth. 

Slink., Tit. And., v. a 113. 

vauntery (van'- or van'ttr-i), it. [< vaunt 1 + 
-cry.] Tho act of vaunting; bravado. Also 
rantery. Holland, tr. of Plutarch, p. 249. 
[Rare.] 

For she had led 

The infatuate Moor, in dangerous r auntery. 

To these aspiring forms, 

Southey, Roderick, the Last ot tlie Ootlis, xxii, 

vauntful (vant.'ffil or vfmt'ful), a. [< vaunt 1 
+ -/«/.] Boastful; vainly ostentatious. Spen- 
ser, Muiopotraos, 1. 52. 

vauntguardt, »• Same as vanguard. Merlin 
(E. E. T. S.), ii. 151. 
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vaunting (van'ting or van'ting), n. [Verbal 
n. of vaunt 1 , tt.] Ostentatious setting forth of 
what one is or has; boasting; bragging. 

You say you are a better soldier; 

Let it appear so ; make your vaunting true. 

Shah, J. 0., iv. 3. 52. 

vauntingly (van'- or van'ting-li), ado. In a 
vaunting manner; boastfully; with vain osten- 
tation. Shal\, Rich. IL, iv. 1. 36. 
vauntmuret, n. Seo vantmure. 
vauntwardf, n. A Middlo English form of van- 
tcard 1 . 

vauqueline (vok'lin), «. [< F. rauquclinc, so 
called after L. N. Vituquelin (1763 - 1829), a 
Froneli chemist.] 1. A name originally given 
by Pelletier and Oaventon to strychnine. — 2. A 
namo given by Pallas to a crystalline substanco 
obtained from tho bark of the olive-tree, 
vauquelinite (vok'lin-it), ». [< Tauqttdin (see 
rauquclinc) + -He-.] Nntivo chromate of lead 
and copper, a mineral which occurs in small 
green or brown crystals on quartz accompany- 
ing croeoitc. Also called laxmamiitc. 
vautt, it. and v. An obsolete form of vault 2 . 
Spenser. 

vautert, n. An obsolete form of vautter. 
vautyt, a. A variant of raulty. 
vavasor, vavasour (vav'n-sor, -stir), tt. [Also 
rarassor, ralrasor; ME. vavasour, < OF. raras- 
soitr, F. rarttssettr, < ML. vasstts rassorttiu, vas- 
sal of vassals: vasstts, vassal; rassorttm, gen. 
pi. of rassits, vassal.] In feudal law, a princi- 
pal vnssal not holding immediately of tlio sov- 
ereign, but of a great lord, nDd having other 
vassals holding of him ; a vassal of tho second 
degree or rank. In tlie class of vavasors were compre- 
hended chutrlain* (castellans), who owned castles or for. 
tided houses, nnd possessed rights of territorial justice. 
In England tho title was rarely used, though Camden de- 
fines it as next to baron, while Chaucer applies it to his 
rrankelcyn. (Obsolete or arcbaic.J 

A Frankclcyn was In his compalgnyo ; . . . 

Was nowlier such a worthy vavasour. 

Chaucer, Gen. Pro!, to C. T., 1. 300. 

lord, liegeman, ralcas'or. nnd snrcrnln, 

Ere lie could choose, surrounded him. 

Rroicniny, Sordello. 

vavasory (vnv'n-so-ri), ii. [ME. ’’rarasortV (?), 

< rarasor: seo rarttsor.] 1. The tenure of the 
foe held by a vavasor. — 2. Lands hold by a 
vavasor. 

vawardf, it. nnd a. [< ME. rttirard, n reduction 
of rautiremlr, vainittcardc, etc.: see rantrard 1 .] 
I, it. Same ns l anicard 1 . 

My Lord, most humbly on my knee I beg 
Tile leading ot tlie vauard. 

Shat.-., Hen. V., Iv. 3. 130. 

II. a. Being in tho van or tlie front ; fore- 
most; front. 

My sous command tlie rntmrif post. 

With llrlan Ttmstnll, stainless knight. 

Scott , Mamiion, vl. 24. 

Vayu (vii'yii), ii. [< Skt. rdyu, < -/ re, blow, = 
Goth. iTOiitit, blow: seo wind 2 , rent 1 .] hi JJwd. 
myth., tlie wind or wind-god. 

Vaza (vii'zji), n. [NL. (U. R. Gray, 1855, after 
les rams of Lesson, 1831), also Vasa.] A genus 
of parrots, also called Coracopsis. There arc sev- 
eral species, of Madagascar, Reunion, tlie Seychelles, ami 
Mozambique, one of which was originally called J’rittacu, 
r aca by Sliaw, Others aro I’, tier urn (Coracopsis rnadasca- 
riensis\ V. uiyra, V. eoinorensis, and I', banlciji. 

vaza-parrot (vfi'zji-pnr’ot), it. A parrot of tho 
genus Coracopsis (or Car a). 

V-bob (vG'bob), tt. In math., n V-sliaped form 
of hell-crank used to change the direction of 
motion, as tho horizontal motion of a cross- 
head to tho vortical motion of a pump-rod. E. 
U. Knight. Sec hob s . 

V. C. An abbreviation of Victoria cross. 
V-croze (vo'kroz), tt. A coopers’ croze used to 
cut angular heading-grooves. 

V. d. An abbreviation, in book-catalogues, of 
various dates. 

Veadar (vG'n-diir), n. [ITob.] Tho thirteenth 
or intercalary mouth which is added to tho Jew- 
ish year about overy third year, after Adar (tho 
last'month of tho sacred or ecclesiastical year), 
veal (vol), tt. [< ME. reel, veil, < OF. reel, redds, 
veau, F. rcau = Pr. redd, vcdclh = It. vitcllo (cf. 
Pg. vitdla, f.), u calf, < L. ritdltis, a little calf, 

< ritulus, a calf, = Gr. ha?,6r, a calf, = Skt. 
ratsa, a calf, perhaps lit. a ‘yearling,’ < raisa = 
Gr. f-of, year, allied to L. rctus, aged, retains, a 
little old man: seo veteran. Cf. vellum, nit. 
from tho same source ns real.] If. A calf. 

Intruding into other King's territories (especially these 
fruitful ones of onrs), to entuponr fnt beefs, rente, muttons, 
nnd capons. Eng. Stratagem (Arbcr’s Eng. Garner, I. C04). 
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2. The flesh of the calf used for food. 

Bet than olde boef is the tendre veel. 

Chaucer, Merchant’s Tale, 1. 170. 

Bob veal, (o) The flesh of a calf taken before birth from 
a slaughtered cow ; also, the flesh of a new-born calf. (!>) 
Same as deaconed veal.— Deaconed veal. See deacon. — 
Veal cutlet. See cutlet. 

veal-skin (vei'skin), n. . A cutaneous disease 
distinguished by smooth white tubercles of a 
glistening character, found on tho ears, neck, 
face, and sometimes covering the whole body, 
vealy (ve'li), a. [< veal + -t/ 1 .] Like veal ; 
young; immature; having the qualities of a 
calf: as, a vealy youth; vealy opinions. [Col- 
loq.] 

Their vealy faces mezzotinted with soot. 

Lowell , Fireside Travels, p. 248. 

VeatcMa (ve'clii-a), n. [NL. (Asa Gray, 1884), 
named after Dr. ‘John A. Veatch , -who discov- 
ered the Corros Island trees,] A genus of trees, 
of the order Anacardiaccx and tribe Spondicx. 
It is distinguished from the related genus Jlhus (the 
sumac) by its valvate sepals, accrescent petals, and thin- 
walled fruit. The only species, V. discolor (V. Cedroscn - 
sis), one of the most singular of American trees, a native 
of Lower California, is known as elephant-tree, from the 
thick heavy trunk and branches (often 2 feet thick and 
not more than the same height, sending out ponderous 
bent and tortuous horizontal branches often 20 feet long, 
nnd ending suddenly In short twigs loaded with bright- 
pink or yellowlsh-gmy flowers). The trees usually grow 
close together, often forming low and impenetrable mats. 
On the mainland the species becomes erect and sometimes 
25 feet high, and is locally known as copal-quicn. Its bark 
is there used in tanning leather. The outer bark is a 
peculiar brown skin, peeling annually, and increasing 
the resemblance to the elephant. The flowers appear 
after the fall of tho minute leaves, and nhcre tho trees 
are grouped in masses form a blaze of color visible for 
several miles. 

veckt (vek), v. [ME. vcr/rc, vcl:l;c; origin ob- 
scure.] An old woman. 

A rympled relic, ferre ronne in age. 

Horn, of the Hose, 1. 4495. 

vectionf (vek'shon), w. [< L. vcctio(n-), a carry- 
ing, conveyance*,* < rchcre, pp. rectus, bear, con- 
vey: see vehicle .] Tho act. of carrying, or tho 
state of being carried; vectitntiou; “a carry- 
ing or portage,” Ufa rwf (1670). 
vectis (vok'tis), u. [L., a pole, bar, bolt, spike.] 
1. In Horn, an tiq. f n bolt.— 2. [NL.] In obstet., 
a curved fenestrated instrument similar to ono 
of tho blades of the obstetrical forceps, used 
in cortain enses to aid delivery. Commonly 
railed lever. 

vectitation (vek-ti-ttVshon), n. [< L, *vecii- 
tnre , pp. rcctiiatus, bear or carry about, freq. 
of veil nr, pp. rectus, convey: see vection.] 
A carrying, or tho state of being carried. 
[Rare.} 

Tlicir enervated lords are lolling in their chariots (a 
species of recti/afion seldom used nmbngst the ancients 
except by old inen). Jlartinus Scriblcrus. 

vector (vek'tor), n. and a. [= F. vccicur, < L. 
vector, ono wlio carries or conveys, < vchcrc , pp. 
vcctus, earn’, convey: see reef to/?.] I. w. 1. (a) 
In quaternions, a quautity which, being added 
to any point of space, gives as the sum that 
point which is at n certain distance in a certain 
direction from tho first. Vectors arc said to bo equal 
when their directions and magnitudes are the same. Unit 
vectors In quaternions aro considered as equivalent to 
qundrantnl versors having their axes in tho directions of 
vectors; the word vector has accordingly sometimes, but 
incorrectly, been used in the sense of n qundrautal versor. 
Every quaternion can be resolved in one way, and one way 
only, into a sum of a scalar and a vector; and this vector 
Is called the vector of the quaternion, and is denoted by 
writing V before tho sign of the quaternion. Thus, Vq de- 
notes tlie vector of the quaternion q. Hence — ( h ) A 
directive quantity; a quantity determined by 
two numbers giving its direction and a third 
giving its magnitude. — 2. Same as radius rec- 
tor. Seo radius.— Addition of vectors. See addi- 
tion.— Origin of a vector. See oriyin. 

II. o. Of tho nature of or concerned with 
vectors. — Vector analysis, the algebra of vectors.— 
Vector equation, an equation between vectors.— Vec- 
tor function. See function.— Vector potential, a vec- 
tor quantity so distributed throughout space that the re- 
sult of operating upon it by the Hamiltonian operator 
represents some natural quantity. 

vectorial (vek-to'ri-al), a. [< vector + -/«/.] 
Of or pertaining to a Vector or vectors.— Vecto- 
rial coordinates. See coordinate. 
vecturef (vek'tfir), n. [= F. voiturc = It. vet- 
tura, a carriage” < L. vcctura, a carrying, trans- 
portation, < vchcrc, pp. rectus , carry: seo roc- 
fioH.] A carrying; carriage; conveyance by 
carrying. Bacon, Seditions and Troubles (ed. 
1SS7). 

Veda (vii'dii). n. [= F. vtda = G. Veda, < Skt. 
veda, lit. knowledge, understanding, esp. sacred 
knowledge, the Hindu scripture, < vid , know, 
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— K. Kit: bCC- it:/* 1 .] The sacred scripture of veering (ver'ing), p. a. 
the ancient Hindus, written in an older form shifting, 
or dialect of Sanskrit. It is divided into mantra , or 
sicrcd utterance (chiefly metrical), brdhmana, or.inspired 
exposition, and sit tra, or sacrificial rules. It is also divided 
into four bodies of writings: Big-Veda or hymns, Sdma- 
f'eda or chants, Yajur-Veda or sacred formulas, and Athar- 
vn- Veda, a collection of later and more superstitious 
iijnns — each with its britfimanas and sutras. It is of un- 
known and very' uncertain chronology, the oldest of the 
hymns being possibly from near 2000 u. c. Sometimes ab- 
breviated Ved. 


Turning; changing; 


The veering golden* weathercocks, that were swimming 
in the moonlight, like golden fishes in a glass vase. 

Longfellow, Hyperion, iu 10. 

A subtle, sudden flame, 

By veering passion fann'd. 

About thee breaks and dances. 

Tennyson , Madeline. 

veeringly (ver'ing-li), adv. In a veering man- 
ner; changingly; shiftingly. 


Vedalia (ve-da'li-fi), n. [NL. (Mulsant, 1851).] veery (ver'i), ??.; pi. veeries (-iz). Wilson’s or 

1. A genus of Coccinellidse, containing about 6 tlio tawny thrush of North America, Turd us 
species ofladybird beetles of predaceous habits, (Hylociclila) fusccsccns, one of the five song- 
natives of subtropical regions, r. caidinalis, an 
Australian form, was imported by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture from Australia and Xew Zealand 
into California in the winter of 18SS-9 to destroy the fluted 
seal** {I eery a purcha si), which result it accomplished in 
le«s than nine months, through its rapacity and remarkable 
fecundity. 

2. (7. c.] Any member of this genus: as, the 
cardinal vedalia (the species above mentioned). 

Vedanga (va-diing'gil), n. [Skt. vedanga,<. veda, 

Veda, + anga, limb.] In lit, a limb of the Veda. 

This name is given to certain Sanskrit works auxiliary 
to the Vedas, and aiding to the understanding of them 
and their application to specific purposes. The Vedaugas 
are elaborate treatises on (1) pronunciation, (2) meter, (3) 
grammar, (4) explanation of difficult terms, (5) astrono- 
my* (6) ceremonial. They are composed in the sutra or 
aphoristic style. 

Vedanta (va-diin'ta), n. [< Skt. Veda , know- 
ledge, + anta, end": see Veda .] A system of 
philosophy among the Hindus, founded on the 
Vedas. It is chiefly concerned in tile investigation of 
tho Supreme Spirit and the relation in which the universe, 
and especially the human soul, stands to it. 

Vedantic (va-dan'tik), a. [< Vedanta + -/c.] 

Relating to the Vedanta. 

Vedantin (va-dan'tin), a. [< Vedanta + -!«.] 

Same as Vedantic. 

Vedantist (va-diin'tist), n. [< Vedanta + -is*.] 

One versed in the doctrines of the Vedanta. r . . . . 

vedette (ve-det'), «. [Also vide tic ,* < E. vedette, [and] ovenbirds. S. Judd, Margaret, ii. 1 . 

< It. vedetta, < vedcre, see, < L. vidcrc, see : see vega 1 (va'gii), n. [< Sp. vega = Cat. vega = Pg. 
vision.] A sentinel on horseback stationed at VC iga, an open plain, a tract of flat land ; origin 



Veery (Tardus (Hylocxchld) fuse t set ns). 

thrushes common in the eastern parts of the 
United States. It is 7 1 , inches long, 12 in extent, above 
uniform tawny-brown, below whitish, the throat buff w ith 
a few small spots. It is migratory, nests on the ground or 
very near it, and lays four or five greenish -blue eggs with- 
out Bpots. It is of shy and retiring habits, frequenting 
thick woods and swamps, and is an exquisite songster. 

The place flows with birds: . . . olive-backs, veeries, 
[and] ovenbirds. 


some outpost or on an elevation to watch an 
enemy and give notice of danger. 

Vedic (va'dik), a. [= F. vedique; < Veda + -if.] 
Of or relating to a Veda or the Vedas: as, the 
Vedic hymns. 

veelef, v. An obsolete dialectal form of feel 1 . 

veer (ver), v. [Early mod. E. also vere; < F. 
virer — Pr. virar , < ML. virare, turn, sheer off, 
< L. virizc, armlets, bracelets. Cf. ferrule 2 .’] I. 
intrans. 1. To turn; specifically, to alter the 
course of a ship, by turning her head round 
away from the wind; wear. 

Also, as long as Heav’ns swift Orb shall veer, 

A sacred Trophee shall be shining beer. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Columnes. 

And, as he leads, the following navy veers. 

Dry den, iEneid, v. 10S8. 

Fickle and false, they veer with every gale. 

Crabbe, Works, I. 174. 


uncertain.] A tract of ground, low, flat, and 
moist. This word is confined chiefly to Spain 
and Cuba ; in the latter it often denotes a ‘ to- 
bacco-field.’ 

The best properties known as vegas, or tobacco farms, 
are comprised in a narrow area in the south-west part of 
the island [of Cuba]. 

S. Hazard, Cuba with Pen and Pencil (London, 18 1 3), 

[p. 329. 

Sometimes the water of entire rivers or vast artificial 
reservoirs ... is used in feeding a dense network of canals 
distributed over plains many square miles in extent. Such 
plains in Valencia and Murcia are known by the Spanish 
name of huertas (gardens), in Andalusia by the Arabic name 
of vegas. which has the same meaning. 

J * Encyc. Brit., XXII. 299. 

Vega 2 (ve'gji), 11 . [= F. vega, < Ar. waqV , fall- 
ing, i. e. the falling bird, with ref. to Altair, the 
flying eagle, situated not far from Vega.] A 
star of the first magnitude in the northern con- 

2. To shift or change direction: as, the wind veMtaWlia^veVtt^bii'i-a) n pi rNL pi of 
veers to the north ; specifically, meteor., with \ e ^aM, S) ye g etabl e : see Wff'ctoMrO Plants 


respect to the wind, to shift in the same direc 
tion as the course of the sun — as, in the north- 
ern hemisphere, from east by way of south to 
west. 

As when a ship, by skilful steersman wrought 
. . . where the wind 

Veers oft, as oft bo steers, and Bhifts her sail. 

Milton, P. L., ix. 515. 

3. To turn round; vary; be otherwise minded : 
said of persons, feelings, intentions, etc. See 
also veering. 

Buckingham . . . soon . . . veered round from anger to 
fondness, and gave Wycherley a commission in his own re- 
giment. Macaulay, Comic Dramatists of the .Restoration. 

II. trans. 1. To turn; shift. 

Vere the maine shete and beare up with the land. 

Spenser, F. Q., xii. 1. 

2. Naut.j to change the course of by turning 
the stern to windward; lay on a different tack 
by turning the vessel’s head away from the 
wind; wear: as, to veer ship — To veer and haul, 
to pull tight and slacken alternately.— To veer away, to 
let out; slacken and let run : as, to veer away the cable. 
—To veer out, to suffer to run or to let out to a greater 
length : as, to veer oat a rope. 

veerablet (ver'a-bl), a. [< veer + -able.] 
Changeable ; shifting: said of winds. D ampler. 
veering (ver'ing), n. [Verbal n. of veer. , y.] 
The act of turning or changing: as, the veering 
of the wind; especially, a fickle or capricious 
change. 

It is a double misfortune to a nation which is thus given 
to change, when they have a sovereign at the head of them 
that is prone to fall in with all the turns and veerings of the 
people. Addison, Freeholder. 


as a grand division of nature. Compare Primalia. 
vegetability (ve^e-ta-bil'i-ti), n. [= F. vcgc- 
tabilite = Sp. vegetabilidad = It. vegetabilita; 
as vegetable + -itij.] Vegetable quality, char- 
acter, or nature. 

Boetius, . . . not ascribing its [the coral's] concretion 
unto the air, but the . . . lapidifleal juyee of the sea, 
which, entering the parts of that plant, overcomes its 
vegetability , and converts it into a lapideous substance. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err. , ii. 5. 

vegetable (vej'e-ta-bl), a. and 11 . [< OF. vege- 

table, living, fit *t olive, vegetable, as a noun, a 
vegetable, F. vegetable , vegetable, = Sp. vege- 
table = Pg. vcgetavel = It. vegetabile , apt to vege- 
tate, < LL. vcgetabilis, enlivening, animating, < 
Jj.vegetarc, quicken, animate : see vegetate.] I. 
a. 1. Having life such as a plant has. 

Vegetable [F.], vegetable, fit or able to liue; hauing, or 
likelie to haue, such life, or increase in groweth, as plants, 
&c. Cotgrave. 

2. Of or pertaining to plants; characteristic of 
plants; also, having the characteristics of a 
plant or of plants; resembling a plant or what 
belongs to plants; occupied or concerned with 
plants. 

And all amid them stood the Tree of Life, 

High eminent, blooming ambrosial fruit 
Of vegetable gold. Milton, P. L., iv. 220. 

Vegetable acids, such acids as are obtained from plants, 
as malic, citric, gallic, and tartaric acids. — Vegetable 
aatbiops, a remedy formerly used in the treatment of 
scrofulous diseases, prepared by incinerating Fucus vesicu - 
losis, or sea-wrack.— Vegetable alkali (a) Potash. (&) 
An alkaloid —Vegetable anatomy, that branch of bot- 
any which treats of the form, disposition, and structure of 
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tlio orpans of plants.—' Vegetable antimony, the thor- 
oughwort, Euvatorium pcrfoliatum. — Vegetable bezo- 
ar Same as calapitle.— Vegetable brimstone. Sec 
brimstone and lycopodc. — Vegetable bristles, the fibers 
of gomuti.— Vegetable butters. See — Vegeta- 

ble calomel, Podophyllum peltatum, the May-apple or 
mandrake.— Vegetable casern. Same as legumin.— Veg- 
etable colic, intestinal pain caused by the use of green 
fruit.— Vegetable earth. Same as vegeta ble mold.- Veg- 
etable egg, the egg-plant ; also, the marmalade-fruit, Lu- 
cuma mammosa. — Vegetable fibers. See^ficri.— Vege- 
table fibrin. See Jxbrin.— Vegetable flannel, a fabric 
made from pine-needle wool (which see,uiiderpmc-m?edic). 

— Vegetable fountain. See Phytocrene.— Vegetable 
gelatin. See gelatin.— Vegetable glue. See glue.— 
Vegetable horsehair, a fiber extracted from the leaves 
of the European palm, Cham&rops humilis: used like 
horsehair for stuffing ; also, the Spanish moss, Tillandsia 
t isneoides, similarly used. — Vegetable ivory. See ivory- 
nut.— Vegetable jelly, a gelatinous substance found 111 
plants; pectin.— Vegetable kingdom, that division of 
natural objects which embraces vegetables or plants; the 
regnum vegetabile; Vegetabilia. — Vegetable lamb, the 
Agnus Seythicus or Tatarian lamb. See agnus. 

Eyes with mute tenderness her distant dam, 

Or seems to bleat, a vegetable lamb. 

Erasmus Darwin, Loves of Plants. (Dyer.) 
Vegetable leather, marrow, mercury. See the nouns. 

— Vegetable mold, mold or soil containing a considera- 
ble proportion of vegetable constituents ; mold consisting 
wholly or chiefly of humus.— Vegetable naphtha. Same 
as wood-naphtha. — Vegetable oyster. Same as oyster- 
plant, 2.— Vegetable parchment. Same as parchment 
paper (which se.j, under paper \ — Vegetable physiol- 
ogy, that branch of botany which treats of the vital ac- 
tions of plants, or of the offices which their various organs 
perform.— Vegetable serpent. Same as snalce-cucum- 
ber. See cucumber. — Vegetable sheep. Same as sheep- 
plant. See Raoulia. — Vegetable silk, a fine and glossy 
fiber, kindred to silk-cotton, borne on the seeds of Chon- 
sia speciosa in Brazil. The name is applicable to various 
similar substances. Compare silk-cotton, under cotton 1 . — 
Vegetable sponge. See sponge-gourd.— Vegetable sul- 
phur. Same as lycopode. — Vegetable taHow, tissue, 
wax, etc. See the nouns.— Vegetable towel, the sponge- 
gourd.— Vegetable turpeth. See turpeth , 1. 

II. n. 1. A plant. Seeplant 1 .— 2. In a more 
limited sense, a herbaceous plant used wholly 
or in part for culinary purposes, or for feeding 
cattle, sheep, or other animals, as cabbage, 
cauliflower, turnips, potatoes, spinach, peas, 
and beans. The whole plant may be so used, or its tops 
or leaves, or its roots, tubers, etc., or its fruit or seed. 

Sowthistle, dandelion, and lettuce are their favourite 
vegetables, especially the last. 

Couper, Account of his Hares, May 28, 1784. 

Chattel vegetable. See chattel.— Leather vegetable, 
a shrubby West Indian plant, Euphorbia punicea: so 
named from its coriaceous leaves. The flower-cluster has 
long scarlet bracts. = Syn. Vegetable , Plant, Herb , Tree, 
Shrub, Bush, Undershrub, Vine. Vegetable and plant in 
scientific use alike denote any member whatever of the 
vegetable kingdom. In popular use a vegetable is a culi- 
nary herb, and a plant is comparatively small, either an 
herb, or a shrub or tree when quite young, particularly a 
cultivated herb. An herb is a plant without a woody stem, 
hence dying to the root, or throughout, each year. A tree 
is a plant having a woody aerial stem, typically single be- 
low and branching above, the whole with a height of not 
less than four or five times the human stature. A shrub is 
a woody plant, typically lower than a tree and branching 
near or below the ground. A bush is a shrub of medium 
size, forming a clump of stems, or at least of a branching 
habit. An undershrub is a very small shrub. A vine is an 
herb, shrub, or even tree, with a long and slender stem 
which is not self-supporting._ See the several words, 
vegetablize (vej'e-ta-bliz), v. t. ; pret. and pp.. 
vegetablized, ppr. vegetablizing . [< vegetable + 

-ize.] To render vegetable in character or ap- 
pearance. 

Silk is to be vegetablized . . . by an immersion in a bath 
of cellulose dissolved in ammoniacal copper oxide. 

O' X till, -Dyeing and Calico Printing, p. 30. 

vegetal (vej'e-tal), a. and n. [< OF. vegetal, F. 
vegetal = Sp. Pg. vegetal = It. vegetale, < L. vege- 
tus, living, lively: see vegetate.] I. a. 1. Of, 
pertaining, or relating to a plant or plants; 
having the characteristics or nature of a vege- 
table; vegetable. 

On the whole it appears to me to be the most convenient 
to adhere to the old plan of calling such of those low forms 
as are more animal in habit Protozoa, and such as are 
more vegetal Protophyta. 

Huxley, Critiques and Addresses, p. 281. 

2. Of or pertaining to the series of vital phe- 
nomena common toplants and animals — name- 
ly, digestion and nutritive assimilation, growth, 
absorption, secretion, excretion, circulation, 
respiration, and generation, as contradistin- 
guished from sensation and volition, which are 
peculiar to animals. 

The first are called the vegetal functions, the second the 
animal functions ; and the powers or forces on which they 
depend have been termed respectively tYievegetal life and 
the animal life. 

Brande and Cox, Diet. Sci., Lit., and Art, III. 930. 

II. A plant; a vegetable. 

I saw vegetals too, as well as minerals, put into one glass 
there. B. Jonson, Mercury Vindicated. 

vegetaline (vej'e-tal-in), n. [< vegetal 4- -ine 2 .] 
A material consisting of woody fiber treated 
with sulphuric acid, dried and converted into a 
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fine powder, then mixed with resin soap, and 
treated with aluminium sulphate to remove the 
soda of the soaj^, again dried, and pressed into 
cakes. The substance may be made tianspaient by the 
addition of castor-oil or glycerin before pressing, and can 
be colored as desired. It is used as a substitute for ivory, 
coral, caoutchouc, etc. E. II. Knight. 
vegetality (vej-e-tal'i-ti), n. [< vegetal + My.] 
1. Vegetable character or quality; vegetabil- 
ity. — 2. The aggregate of physiological func- 
tions, nutritive, developmental, and reproduc- 
tive, which are common to both animals and 
vegetables, but which constitute the sole vital 
processes of the latter. See vegetal , a., 2. 
vegetarian (vej-e-ta'ri-an), a. and n. [< vege- 
table) + -aria)!.] I. a. 1. Of, pertaining to, 
or characteristic of those who on principle ab- 
stain from animal food. — 2. Consisting entire- 
ly of vegetables. 

The polyprotodont type [of dentition] prevails in tho 
American genera; the diprotodont obtains in the majority 
of the Australasian marsupials, and is associated usually 
with vegetarian or promiscuous diet. 

Oucn, Anat. Vert., § 2*20, B. 

ii. «. i. One who maintains that vegeta- 
bles and farinaceous substances constitute the 
only proper food for man. — 2. Ono who ab- 
stains from animal food, mul lives exclusively 
on vegetables, together with, usually, eggs, 
milk, etc. Strict vegetarians eat vegetable and 
farinaceous food only, and will not eat butter, 
eggs, or even milk. 

vegetarianism (vej-e-ta'ri-an-izm), v. [< rcgc- 
tarian + -ism.'] The theory anil practice of 
living solely on vegetables. The doctrines nml prnc- 
ticc of vegetarianism are as old ns the time of Py thngorns, 
and have for ages been strictly observed by ninny of the 
Hindus, as well as bj Buddhists and others. 

vegetate (voj'o-tat), v. ; prot. and pp. vegetated , 
ppr. vegetating. [< LL. vegetatus , pp. of vege- 
tarc ( > It. rcgrtarc = Sp. P g.vcgctuv = F. vigiU v, 
grow), enliven, < rrgetus , lively, < vcgcrc , move, 
excite, quicken, intr. be active or lively; akin 
to vigcrc, flourish . The IS. sense is imported 
from the related vegetable.] L intro ns. 1. To 
grow in the manner of plants; fulfil vegetable 
functions. 

A weed that has to twenty summers ran 
Shoots up in stalk and vegetates to man. 

Farquhar, Beaux' stratagem, Prol. 
See djing vegetables life sustain, 

See life dissoh ing tegetate ngnln. 

/Vyw, Essay on Man, Hi. 10. 
ITencc — 2. To live an idle, unthinking, use- 
less life; have a mere inactive physical exis- 
tence; live on without material or intellectual 
achievement. 

The \nst empire of China, though teeming with popula- 
tion and imbibing and concent! ating the wealth of na- 
tions, lias vegetated through a succession of drowsy oges. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 423. 

II. trans. To cause to vegetate or grow. 
[Haro.] 

Druina is tax'd abroad of a solcchmc in her govern- 
ment, that she ‘•hull Id suffer to run Into one drove that 
sap which should go to vegetate the whole Forrest. 

I I>nt ell, Voenll Forrest (cd. 1015), p. 20. 

vegetation (vej-e-ttVshon), n. [< OF. vegeta- 
tion , F. vegetation = Sp. vegetarian = Pg. vegeta- 
ble — It. vcgetazioneS LL. rfgetatio{n-), a quick- 
ening, < vtgvtare , quicken: see vegetate.] 1 . 
The act or process of vegetating; tho process 
of growing exhibited by plants. — 2. Plants 
collectively; as, luxuriant vegetation . 

Beep to the root 

Of vegetation parch'd, the cleaving ilclds 
And slipper) lawn an arid hue disclose. 

Thom von. Summer, 1. 410. 
3. I n patliol., an excrescence or growth on any 
surface of the body.— Vegetation of salts, or sa- 
line vegetation, a cr) stnllinc concretion formed by salts, 
after solution in water, when set in the air for evnpota- 
tion. These concretions appear round the surface of the 
liquor, affixed to the sides of the vessel, and often assume 
branching forms so as to icsemblc plants, 
vegetative (voj'f-ta-tiv), a. mid it. [Early mod. 
E. regetalife ; < OF. vcgclnhj, F. vigetatif = Sp. 
Pg. It. regetalivo, vegetative, < 1,1,. regetatus, 
pp. of rcgitiirc, quicken: see ngclalr .] I. a. 

1. 0 rowing, or having tho power of physical 
growth, as plants; of or pertaining to physical 
growth or nutrition, especially in plants.' 

The pow’ar or cfllcacie of growinge ... is called veyr- 
tati/e. Sir T. El got, The Uovernour, Hi. 24. 

We must look at the curious and complex laws govern- 
ing the faculty with which trees can be grafted on each 
other as incidental on unknown differences in their vege- 
tative systems. Darwin, Origin of Species, p. 245. 

2. In animal physiol., noting those functions 
or organs of the body which, being performed 
or acting unconsciously or involuntarily, are 
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likened to the processes of vegetable growth, 
as digestion, circulation, secretion, and excre- 
tion, which are particularly concerned in the 
nutrition or in the growth, waste, and repair 
of the organism; opposed to tho specially ani 
mal functions, as locomotion, cerebration, etc. 
— 3. Hence, characterized by such physical 
processes only; lacking intellectual activity; 
stagnant ; unprogressive. 

The indolent man descends Horn the dignity of his na- 
ture, and makes that being which was rational merely 
vegetative. Steele , Spectator, No. 100 . 

l-Tom the inertness, or what wc may term the vegetative 
character, of liis ordinary mood, Clifford would perhaps 
have been content to spend one day after another, inter- 
minably, ... in just the kind of "life described in the 
preceding pages. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xi. 

4. Having tho power to produce or support 
growth in plants: as, tho vegetative properties 
of soil.— Vegetative reproduction, a form of repro- 
duction in plants by means of cells which are not special- 
ly modified for the purpose, but which form a part of 
the body of the individual. Propagation by cuttings, by 
means of buds, soredia, genuine, bulbils, etc., are familiar 
examples. See reproduction, 3 («). 

Il.t n. A vegetable. 

Shall I make myself more miserable than the vegetative!: 
nml brutes? Baxter, Dying Thoughts. 

vegetatively (vcj'P-tn-tiv-li), mlr. In a vege- 
tative manner. 

vegetativeness (voj'e-ta-tiv-nes), v. The 
elinrneter of lieing vegetative, in any sense. 

vegete (ve.i'et J, a. [= Pg. It. regeto, < L. rege- 
his, vigorous, brisk: see vegetable, vegetate."] 
Vigorous; active. [Rare.] 

He (Lucius Cornelius] had lived a healthful and vegete 
age till Ills last sickness. Jcr. Taglor, Holy D)ing, iv. 1. 

But would my picture be complete If I forgot that am- 
ple and vegete countenance of Mr. K of W. ? 

Lowell , Study Windows, p. 3S0. 

vegetivet (vej'e-tiv), a. and n. [< vegete + 
-iff.] I. a. Vegetative. 

Foreo regeti tie nml sensatiue in Man 

There is. 1 1 eg wood. Hierarchy of Angels, p. 13. 

II. n. A vegetable. 

Make us better than those r egetive* 

\\ lane souls die w Ith them. 

Middleton, Ma/ungrr, and Bowleg, Old Law, i. 1. 

vegeto-alkali (vcjV-to-nl'kn-li), «. An alka- 
loid. 

vegeto-animal (vpj'c-td-an'i-nial).o. and n. I. 
«. Partaking of the nature of both vegetable 
and animal matter. — Vcgeto-anlmiil matter, n 
name formerly applied to vegetable gluten and albumen. 

II. a. An organism of equivocal character 
between a plant and an animal; a protist. 

vegetoust (vej'e-tus), II. [< E. regehix, vigor- 
ous: see regete.'} Same as eegetc. ' 

It phe tic fair, joiing, amt r-wrOci'. no mveetnicats ever 
drew more Hies. Ii. J union, r.ptcrenc, Ii. l. 

vehemence (ve'lie-mens), a. [< OF. rchcmatcc, 
]’. riliemcnec = tip. Pg. rcluini neia . It. rec- 
mriisn. vccmcii'ia , < L. reltcmeiitia, eagerness, 
strength, < vehemcn(t-)s, eager: see vehement.] 
Tho character or state of being vehement ; the 
energy exhibited by ono who or that which is 
vehement. Speciflcnlly — («) Violent ardor; fervor; 
Impetuosity; fire: as, the vehemence of love or affection ; 
the vehemence of anger or other passion. 

Nay, I nrltliec now with most petitionary vehemence, 
tell me wfio It Is. Shak As you Like it, Hi. 2. 200. 

( h ) Force nr impetuosity accompanying energetic action 
of any kind ; impetuous force ; impetuosity ; boisterous- 
ness ; \ iolencc , fur) ; ns, the vehemence of w iml ; to speak 
with vehemence. 

A universal hubbub wild 

Of stunning sounds nml voices all confused. 

Borne through the hollow dark, assaults his car 
With loudest vehemence. Milton, 1*. L., ii. D.'»4. 

= Syn. Force, might. Intensity, passion. 

vehemency (vo'hf»-m on-si), n. [As vehemence 
(seo - cy ).] Sumo as vehemence. 

The vehrmeneg of this passion’s such. 

Many have died by Joying overmuch. 

Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. 8.), p. 01. 

Vehement (ve'he-ment), a. [< OF. vehement, 
F. vehement = Sp. Pg. vehement c = It. veemente , 
< L. vehemcn(t-)s, sometimes contr. vecmcn(t-)s, 
vemcn(t-)s , very eagor, impetuous, ardent, furi- 
ous, appar. < vchcrc , cany (or *vcha, vea, via, 
way?), + mcn(t-)s, mind; see vehicle and men- 
tal 1 .] 1. Proceeding from or characterized 
by strength, violence, or impetuosity of feeling 
or emotion ; very ardent ; very eager or urgent ; 
fervent; passionate. 

Note, if your lady strain his entertainment 
With any strong or vehement importunity. 

Shak., Othello, ilk 3. 251. 

I fell into some vehement argumentations with hint In 
defence of Christ. Coryat, Crudities, I. 71. 
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2. Acting with great force or energy; ener- 
getic; violent; furious; very forcible.' 

Swell not into vehement notions which embroil and con- 
found the earth. Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., i. 19. 

Gold will endure a vehement fire for a long time. 

jY. Grew. 

s=Syn. Impetuous, fiery, burning, hot, fervid, forcible, 
vigorous, boisterous. 

vehemently (ve'he-mont-li), adv. In a vehe- 
ment manner; with great force or violence; 
urgently; forcibly; ardently; passionately. 

vehicle (ve'lii-kl), n. [< OF. vchiculc, F. vchi- 
culc = Sp. vchicido = Pg. vchiculo = It. vcicolo , 
vciculo = G. vehikcl (def. 2.), < L. vchiculum , a 
carriage, conveyance, < vchcrc, carry, = AS. 
wegan . move: seo weigh 1 , and cf. way, wagon , 
from tho same Tilt, root.] 1. Any carriage mov- 
ing on land, either on wheels or on runners; a 
conveyance. — 2. That which is used as an in- 
strument of conveyance, transmission, or com- 
munication. 

Wc consider poetry ... as a delightful vehicle for con- 
veying the noblest sentiments. 

Goldsmith, Cultivation of Taste. 

Shakespeare’s language is no longer the mere vehicle of 
thought, it 1ms become part of it, its very flesh and blood. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 184. 
Specifically — (a) In phar., a substance, usually fluid, pos- 
sessing little or no medicinal action, used as a medium 
for the administration of active remedies; an excipient. 
(5) In painting, any liquid, w hether water, as in water-col- 
or painting, or oil, as in oil-color painting, which is used 
to render colors, varnishes, etc., manageable and fit for 
use. (c) One of two emluements, the one more spiritual 
than the other, with which the soul is clothed, according 
to the I'latonists. One corresponds to vital power, the 
other to spiiit. 

The vehicles of the genii and souls deceased are much- 
what of the very nature of the nirc. 

Dr. II. More, Immortal, of Soul, III. Hi. 12. 
Great or greater vehicle, and little or lesser vehicle 
(translations of Sanskrit mahdgdna and hinagtina), names 
applied to two phases or styles of exposition of Buddhist 
doctrine — a more modem and an older, a more expanded 
and pretentious and n simpler— and to the treatises in 
which these are respectively recorded. 

vehicle (ve'hi-kl), v. t. m , pret. and pp. vehicled, 
ppr. vehicling. [< vehicle, v.] To convey in or 
apply or impart by means of a vehicle. 

Guard us through polemic life 
From poison vehicled in praise. 

M. Green, The Grotto. 

vehicular (ve-hik'u-liir), a. [< LL. vchieidavis, 
< L. vchiculum, a vehicle: see vehicle.] Of, per- 
taining to, or relating to a vehicle or vehicles; 
also, serving as a vehicle: as, vehicular traffic. 

It Is on such occasions that the Insides and Outsides, to 
use the appropriate vehicular phrases, have reason to rue 
the exchange of the slow and safe motion of the ancient 
Fly-coaches, which, compared with the chariots of Mr. 
rainier, so ill desert e the name. 

Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, i. 
Vehicular State, the state of a ghost or disembodied 
spirit. 

vehiculate (vo-hik'u-lat), r. t. and i. ; pret. and 
pp. vehicidated, ppr.’ rchicidating. [< 1j. vehieu- 
hnn , vehicle, + -afe 2 .] To convey by means of 
a vehicle; ride or drive in a vehicle. [Hare.] 

My travelling friends, vehiculating in gigs or otherw ise 
over that piece of London road. 

Carlyle, Oliver Cromwell, II. 191. 

vehiculation (vo-hik-fi-la'shon), n. [< vchicu- 
latc + -ion.] Movement of or in vehicles 
[Rare.] 

The New Hoad with its lively traffic and vehiculation 
seven or eight good yards below our level. 

Carlyle, Keminiscences (cd. 1SS1), II. 1G3. 

vehiculatory (vf-liik'u-lfi-tq-ri), a. [< rchicu- 
latc + -or-ij.) Pertaining or relating to a 
vehicle; vehicular. [Rare.] 

Logical swim-bladders, transcendental life-preservers, 
nml other precautionary and vehiculatong gear for setting 
out. Carlyle, Life of Sterling, i. S. 

vehme (ffi'ine), n. [= F. velnne, < G. vchme , 
Jchmc . prop .fane, M1IG. veme, punishment. In 
E. rather an abbr. of rehmgcricht.] Same as 
velimgericht. 

vehmgericht (fam'ge-richt*'), n. ; pi. vchmge- 
richtc (-rich'tn). [< G. velimgericht , better fchm- 
gcricht, < /chine, fchm, a criminal tribunal so 
called (seo def.), + gcrieht, judgment, tribunal, 
law: seo vehme and right.] One of the medi- 
eval tribunals which nourished in Germany, 
chiefly in Westphalia, in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. They were apparently descended 
from the cantonal courts, and at first afforded some pro- 
tection, as the regular machinery of justice had been de- 
moralized. Later they misused their power, nml practi- 
cally disappeared with the increasing strength of the 
regular governments. The picsident of the court was 
called freigraf, the justices frcischoffen, and the place 
of meeting freistuhl. The sessions were open, nt which 
civil matters weic adjudicated, or secret, to which were 
summoned persons accused of murder, robbery, heresy, 
witchcraft, etc. Those convicted of serious crimes, or 
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tlio*se who refused to appear before the tribunal, were put 
to death. AI*»o frcigenchte, Westphalian geriehte, etc. 

velum c (fa'mik), a. [< vehme + -ic.] Of or 
pertaining to the vehme or vehmgeircht. Also 
j'rhwic. 

veil (val), n. [Formerly also vail, rayle ; < ME. 
i t ih , veyle, vajfte , fayle , < OF. vcile , F. voile, a 
vt-il, also a sail, = Pr. v cl = Sp. It. velo = Pg. 
t f a, a veil, vela, a sail, = Icel. vil, < L. velum, 
a sail, cloth, covering, < vchcre , carry, bear 
along: see vehicle. Hence veil , r„ reveal , revc- 
latio ) , etc.] 1. A cloth or other fabric or ma- 
terial intended to conceal something from the 
etc : a curtain. 

The r-i7 of the temple was rent in twain. 

Mat. xxvji. 51. 

2. A piece of stuff, usually very light and more 
or less transparent, as lawn or lace, intended 
to conceal, wholly or in part, the features from 
dose observation, while not materially ob- 
j*truetingthe vision of the wearer; hence, such 
a piece of stuff forming a head-dress or part 
of a head-dress, especially for women, in the 
early middle ages the veil was commonly circular or semi- 
circular in shape, and was worn in many ways. At a later 
time it was attached to the high and heavy head*dres3es, 



such as the etcnJRon and the hennin, and was a mere orna- 
mental appendage, not admittingof being drawn over the 
face. The veil, when small. Is indistinguishable from the 
kerchief. In modem use the veil i3 a piece of gauze, 
grenadine, lace, crape, or similar fabric used to cover the 
face, either for concealment or as a screen against sun- 
light, dust, injects, etc. In this capacity It usually forms 
no nercs’ury part of the head-dress, hut is attached to 
the bonnet or hat. 

Wiring a vayle [var. fayle] instide of wymple. 

Horn, of the Rose, 1. 3SG1. 

Bonnet nor veil henceforth no creature wear ! 

Sot sun nor wind will ever strive to kiss you. 

SAflt., Venus and Adonis, 1. 1081. 

Your veil, forsooth ! what, do you dread being gazed at? 
or are \ou afraid of jour complexion? 

Sheridan, The Duenna, i. 3. 

3. Hence, anything that prevents observation ; 
a covering, mask, or disguise ; also, a pretense. 

I will . . . pluck the borrowed veil of modesty from 
the so seeming Mistress Page. 

Shaft., M. AY. of W., iii. 2. 42. 

His mo»t objectionable enterprises, even, were covered 
with a ml of religion. Prescott, Ferd. and lea., ii. 24. 

4. A scurf tied to or hanging from a pastoral 
staff. See orariunfl, 3, sudarium {a), vcxillum , 
smd banderole, 1 {b). — 5. In (mat. and zool., a 
velum. — 6. In hot.: («) In Tlymcnomyectes, same 
as velum. 2 (a), {b) In Discomycctcs , a mem- 
branous or fibrous coating stretching over the 
mouth of the cup. ( e ) In mosscSj same as ca- 
lyptra, 1 {a). — 7. In phonation , an obscuration 
of the clearness of the tones, either from a 
natural conformation of the larynx or from 
some accidental condition, as fatigue or a cold. 
The natural veil In some gifted and highly trained sing- 
ers is often a beauty, while a huskiness due to imperfect 
use or accidental intet Terence is a decided blemish. A 
voice in which a veil is present is called veiled, or voce 
velata or voir mm brie. — Demi-veil, a short veil worn by 
women, which superseded about 1855 the long veil pre- 
viously worn.— Egyptian veil, in modern costume for 
women, a veil worn around the head and neck and tied 
under the chin.— Eucharistic veils, sacramental 
veils, the veils or cloths of linen, silk, etc., used to cover 
the eucharistfc vessels and the elements or species during 
the celebration of mass or holy communion. Those ordi- 
narily used in the Western Church are the pall, the chalice- 
veil, which covers both chalice and paten before,' after, 
and during part of celebration, ana, in the Anglican 
Church, the post-communion veil. To these may be added 
the corporal (partly used to cover the bread), the humeral 
veil, and formerly the offertory veil. In the Greek Church 
there are separate veils for the paten and chalice, and a 
third veil, of thinner material, the air or aer, covering 
both.— Humeral, Lenten, offertory veil. See the 
qualifying words.— Marginal veil. See velum , 2 (a).— 


To take the veil, to assume the veil according to the 
custom of a woman when she becomes a nun; hence, to 
retire to a nunnery. On first entering the nunnery the 
applicant takes the white veil ; if after her novitiate she 
desires to become a nun, in certain convents she takes 
the black veil, when she pronounces the irrevocable vows. 
—Veil of the palate. See palate. 
veil (val), v. t. [Early mod. E. also rail, vayle; 
< ME. veilen, vcyllen , < OF. vciler, toiler, F. toiler 
= Sp. Pg. velar = It. velar e, < L. vela re, cover, 
wrap, envelop, veil, < velum, a veil: see veil, «.] 

1 . To cover with a veil, as the fuce, or face and 
head; cover the face of with a veil. 

Take tliou no mete (be welle wer off itte) 

Vnto grace be seyd, and ther-to teytte till bode. 
Boole of Precedence (E. E. T. S., extra ser.), i. 58. 
Her face was veil'd, yet to my fancied sight 
Love, sw eetness, goodness, in her person shined. 

Milton, Sonnets, xviii. 

2. To invest; enshroud; envelop; hide. 

I ceil bright Julia underneath that name. 

B. Jenson, Poetaster, i. 1. 
No fog-cloud veiled the deep. Whittier, The Exiles. 
She bow’d as if to veil a noble tear. 

Tennyson, Princess, iii. 

3. Figuratively, to conceal; mask; disguise. 

To keep your great pretences vciTd till when 
They needs must show themselves. 

Shak Cor., i. 2. 20. 

Half to show, half veil the deep intent. 

Pope, Dunciad.'iv. 4. 
Veiled calamary, a cepbalopod of the genus Histiotcu- 
this, with six arms webbed together, the other arms loose, 
and the coloration gorgeous.— Veiled plate, in photog a 
negative or other plate of which the parts that should be 
clear are obscured by a slight fog.— Veiled Voice. See 
veil, n., 7. 

veiler (va'Ur), n . [Formerly also toiler; < veil 
+ -or 1 .] Ono who or that which veils. 

S well’d wlndes 

And fearcfull thunder, vailer of earth’s pride. 

Tourneur, Trans. Metamorphosis, st. 3. 





veiling (vu'litig), 11 . [Formerly also vailing; 
verbnl n. o£ veil, ,\] 1. The act o£ concealing 
with a veil. — 2. A veil; a thin covering. — 3. 
Material for making veils: ns, mm’s-rnling ; 
silk veiling. 
veilless (vul'- 
les), a. [< tril 
+ -less.] Des- 
titute of a veil. 

Tennyson, Ger- 
aint. 

veilleuse (va- 
lyez'hw. [F., 
a night-light, 
a float-light, < 
vcille, watch, 
vigil: see vigil.] 

In decorative 
art, a shad- 
p<] night-lamp. 

The shade or 
screen in such 
lamps was fre- 
quently the 
medium for 
richdecoration. 
vein (van), a. 

[< ME. veine, 
veyne, taync, < 

OF. (and F.) 



Veilleuse cf gilded bronze, 16th century. 
(From * L'Art pour Tous 


veine = Sp. It. vena = Pg. vein, < L. vena, a 
blood-vessel, vein, nrtery, also a watercourse, 
a vein of metal, a vein or streak of wood or 
stone, a row of trees, strength, a person's nat- 
ural bent, etc.; prob. orig. a pipe or channel 
for conveying a iluid, < vchcre , carry, convey: 
see vehicle, and ef. veil, from the same source.] 
1. In anat one of a set of blood-vessels con- 
veying blood from the periphery to tho physi- 
ological center of tho circulation ; one of a sot 
of membranous canals or tubes distributed in 
nearly all the tissues and organs of tlio body, 
for the purpose of carrying blood from these 
parts to tho heart. The wails of the veins are thin- 
ner, as a rule, and more flaccid, than those of the arteries ; 
they are composed of three layers or coats — the outer or 
fibrous ; the middle, made up chiefly of sparse muscular 
fibers; and the inner or serous. The inner or lining 
membrane, especially in the veins of the lower extremi- 
ties, presents numerous crescentic folds, usually in man 
occurring in pairs, known as the valves of the vcinB, which 
serve to prevent a backward flow of the blood. The nu- 
trition of the walls is provided for by the rasa r asorum. 
The nerves supplying the walls of the veins are few In 
number. There are two systems of veins — the systemic, 
or those carrying venous blood from the tissues of the body 
to the right auricle of the heart; and the pulmonary, or 
those carrying the oxygenated blood from the lungs to 
the left auricle of the heart. The portal system Is a sub- 
division of the systemic, In which blood coming from tho 
digestivo organs is conducted to the liver by the portal 
vein, circulates throughout this organ, Is agnin collected 
In the hepatic veins, and is thence carried to the right 


vein 

auricle of the heart. The veins of the portal system have 
no valves. The blood in the systemic veins is dark-red In 
color, and Sou s in a continuous stream. The umbilical 
veins of the fetus, like the pulmonary veins, convey oiy- 



Veins. 

a, vein laid open, showing the valves arranged in pairs; t>, section, 
showing action of the valves; c, external view of vein, showing the 
monihlorm appearance caused by the valtes when distended. 

genated or arterial blood. As a general rule, the corre- 
sponding veins and arteries run side by side, and are 
called by the same names. In fishes and other low ver- 
tebrates which breathe by gills, the veins from these or- 
gans correspond in function, but not morphologically, 
with pulmonary veins. There is a reniportal system of 
veins in some animals, os Amphibia and reptiles, by which 
the kidneys receive blood from veins as well as by renal 
arteries. See phrases below, and vena. See also cuts un- 
der circulation, heart, liver , lung, mediant, and thorax. 

(He] hurlot thurghe the hawbergh, hurt hym full sore ; 

The gj et vayne of his gorge gird vne ysondur, 

That the freike, with the frusslie, fell of his horse. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 5829. 

2. Loosely, any blood-vessel. Many of the veins 
being superficial or subcutaneous, liable to ordinary ob- 
servation, and when swollen or congested very conspicu- 
ous, the name is popularized, and extended to the arte- 
ries, while artery remains chiefly a technical term. 

Flesch and veines nou fleo a-twinne, 

Wherforc I rede of routhe. 

Holy Rood (E. E. T. S.), p. 131. 

Let me have 

A dram of poison, such soon-speeding gear 

As Mill disperse itself through nil the veins. 

Shak., R. and J., v. 1. 61. 

3. In entom one of tlie ribs or homy tubes 
which form the framework of the wings of an 
insect, and between which the thin membrane 
of the wings is spread and supported; a nervure. 
Veins result from certain thickenings of the upper and un- 
der surfaces of the sac which primarily composes the wing, 
these thickenings being exactly coapted, and often hol- 
lowed or channeled for the reception of air-tubes— which 
enables the wings to subserve to some extent the functions 
of lungs. The primary veins give out veinlets or nervules. 
The venation of the wings differs much in different insects, 
but is sufficiently constant in each case to afford valuable 
classificatory characters. See cuts under Chrysopa, Cirro- 
phanus , nervure, and venation. 

4. In hot., a fibro vascular bundle at or near 
the surface of a leaf, sepal, petal, etc. : same as 
nerve, 7. See nervation. — 5. In mining , an oc- 
currence of ore, usually disseminated through 
a gangue or veinstono, and having a more or 
less regular development in length, width, and 
depth. A fissurc-vcin, or true vein, is a vein in which the 
ore and veinstone occupy a preexisting fissure or crack 
in the rocks, which Ims been formed by some deep-seated 
cause or crust-movement, and may therefore be presumed 
to extend downward indefinitely, and for the same reason 
Is likely to have considerable development in length. True 
veins usually have well-defined walls, on which there is 
more or less flucan or gouge, and whicli are often striated 
or polished, giving rise to what miners call slickcnsides. 
True veins often have the ore and veinstone arranged in 
parallel plates or layers, called combs. Experience shows 
that true veins are more to be depended on for perma- 
nence in depth than other more irregular deposits, al- 
though the latter are often highly productive for a time. 
A vein and n lode are, in common usage, essentially the 
same thing, the former being lather the scientific, the 
latter the miner’s, name for it. The term deposit, when 
used by itself, means an irregular occurrence of ore, such 
as a flat-mass, stock, contact deposit, cm bona, and the like ; 
but when to deposits the term ore or metalliferous is pre- 
fixed (orc-dcpodt*, metalliferous deposits), the designation 
becomes the most general one possible, including every 
form of occurrence of the metalliferous ores, and hav- 
ing the same meaning as the French gltes inttalliftres and 
the German Erzlagcrstatlcn. A bed of lock forming a 
member of a stratified formation, with which it was syn- 
chronously deposited, cannot properly be called a vein or 
lode, even if it has metalliferous matter generally dis- 
seminated through itjn quantity sufficient to be worth 
working, as is the case with the cupriferous slate (Kupfcr- 
schiefcr) of Mansfeld in Prussia, or when it is concentrated 
in pipes or pipe-like masses, occurring hero and there in 
the stratum, as in the silver-lead mines of Eureka in Ne- 
vada. (See ore-deposit.) Further — (o) for forms of ore de- 
posits which are not true veins, but which aie designated 
by the name vein, see gash-vein, segregated rein (also seg- 
regation), pijje-vein ; (b) for forms qualified, according to 
general usage, by the name deposit (which also see), and 
which arc still further removed from the class of true veins 
than those previously noted, see contact deposit (under 
contact), blanket-deposit; (c) for other still more irregular 
forms of ore-deposit, which have special names, and which, 
w'hilc not themselves properly designated as veins, are fre- 
quently more or less closely connected with true veins, 
occurring in close proximity, and forming a kind of appen- 
dage, to them, see yfaf i , 10, pipe*, 1C, carbona, impregnation, 
4; and (tf) for German mining terms applied to various 
irregular forms of ore-deposit, not true veins, which terms 
arc often used by scientific writers in English In describing 
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in I Mm: r> ?iun« or In dbcussing tJic general mode of occur* 
rt net of thr nut illiftrous on.?, fee rfoel*> t 32, rtoclncork, 
fnhlbrnd. >*.e also Mel, 3, lender, 5 (a); al«o rake -rein, a 
ti-rrn npplb <1 in Derbyshire, England, to true veins to di*- 
tmxuMi them from the Hats and pipe-veins with which 
the) are closely connected. 

G. A <*avit\\ fi.-sure, or cleft, as in the earth or 
other Mih stance. 

To do me business In the veins o* the earth. 

Shak., Tempest, 1. 2. 255. 

7. A streak, stripe, or marking, of different 
color or shade, as in natural marble or wood 
cut so as to show the grain, or glass in which 
different colors have been melted irregularly. 
The term ia applied cither to a long and neatly regular 
stripe, or to a much broken mid contorted one, letu riling 
upon itself. Also called reining. 

8. A streak; a part of anything marked off 
from the rest by some distinctive character; 
lienee, a distinct property or characteristic 
considered as running through or being inter- 
mingled with others; a continued strain. 

I saw in divers places very fat and fruitfull xcines of 
ground, as goodly meadows. * Coryat , Crudities, I. 50. 

He can open a rem of true and noble thinking. Swift. 

There was likewise, at times, a vein of something like 
poet O' in him ; it was the moss or wall-flower of his mind 
in its small dilapidation. Hawthorne, Seven (Sables, iv. 

9. Manner of speech or action ; particular style, 
character, disposition, or cast of mind. 

I knowe not if my imlgcmenfc shall haue so delicate a 
rcine, and my pen so good a grace, in giuiug counsel as 
in reprehending. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 132. 

Tliis is Ereles* rein, a tyrant's roil. 

Shak., M. K. D., i. 2. 42. 

I have heard before of your lordship's merry vein in 
Jesting against our sex. Beau, and FI., Woman-IInter, ii. l, 

10. Particular mood, temper, humor, or dispo- 
sition. for the time being, 

I am not in the giving rein to-day. 

Shak., Rich. III., iv. 2. 119. 

1 continued, for I was in the talking vein. 

0. JT. Holmes, Autocrat, L 

Accessory portal veins. See portalK— Alar artery 
and vein. Sec afar.— Alveolar vein. Sec alveolar.— 
Anal veins, veins about the anus and lower end of the 
rectum ; the hemorrhoidal veins, whose congestion or var- 
iation constitutes piles.— Anastomotic vein, a cere- 
bral vein, derived from the outer surface of the parietal 
lobe, which passes along the posterior fork of the Syl- 
vian Assure, and then backward to join the superior pet- 
rosal sinus. Also callcd^rcat ariastomotic vein.— Angu- 
lar vein. See angular.— Anterior auricular veins. 
See a uricular.— Anterior cardiac veins, two or three 
small veins which run upward on the front of the right 
ventricle, and empty into the auricle immediately above 
the auriculovcntncular groove.— Anterior facial vein. 
Same as facial vein.— Anterior internal maxillary 
vein. Same as deep facial vein.— Anterior ulnar vein, 
a small superficial vein of the anterior ulnar aspect of the 
forearm, uniting with the posterior ulnar vein to form 
the common ulnar vein. See cut under median*. — An- 
terior vertebral vein, a vein receiving blood from the 
plexus over the cervical artery, and discharging into the 
lower end of the vertebral vein. — Ascending lumbar 
vein. See l umbar veins, below.— Auricular veins, veins 
collecting blood from the external ear and its vicinity. See 
anterior and posterior auricular veins, under auricular. — 
Axillary, azygous, basilar vein. See the adjectives. 
— Basilic veins. Sec basilic, and cut under median*.— 
Basispinal veins, the venrc basis vertebrarum (which 
see, under vena). See also vciuv sjnnalcs (under vena). — 
Bedded vein. See blanket-deposit. — Brachial, bron- 
chial, buccal vein. Sec the adjectives.— Capsular vein, 
the suprarenal vein.— Cardinal veins, the venous trunks 
which in the embryo run forward, one on each side, be- 
neath the axial skeleton, to meet the primitive jugular 
veins, and turn with them into the heart through the duc- 
tus Cnvierl. They nre permanent in fishes, but in man 
and higher vertebrates form the azygous veins. — Central 
artery and vein of retina. See central.— Cephalic 
vein. See cephalic, and cut under median*.— Cerebral 
veins, the veins of the cerebrum, divided into the super- 
ficial, those ramifying upon its surface, and the deep, those 
within the ventricles.— Choroid vein. Sec choroid.— 
Ciliary Veins, tributaries of the ophthalmic vein, corre- 
sponding in general with the arteries of the same name. 
— Colic veins, venre comitcs of the colic arteries, dis- 
charging into the mesenteric veins.— Common iliac 
vein, a vein formed on each side by the confluence of the 
external and internal iliac veins, and uniting to form 
the inferior vena cava near the junction of the fourth 
and fifth lumbar vertebra;.— Common temporal vein. 
Same as temporal vein .— Common ulnar Vein, a short 
inconstant truuk formed by the union of the anterior 
and posterior ulnar veins, and uniting with the median 
basilic to form the basilic vein.— Companion veins, 
vena; comitcs of arteries ; veins, usually a pair, which run 
in the course of arteries and lie close to the latter : when 
paired along the course of any artery, they arc usually con- 
nected with cacli other at short Intervals by cross veins.— 
Contracted vein, in hydraul. See contracted. — Coro- 
nary vein. See coronanj, and great cardiac vein, below.— 
Coronary vein of the stomach, a vein of considerable 
size accompanying the coronary artery, and discharging 
into the portal vein.— Costal, cross, crural vein. See 
the adjectives.— Beep cervical vein, a vein of large size 
beginning in the suboccipital region and descending the 
neck, between the complexus and semispinnlis muscles, 
to the lower part, where it turns forward to join the ver- 
tebral vein.— Beep circumflex iliac vein, the vena 
comes of the artery of the same name.— Beep facial 
vein, a vein of considerable size coming from the ptery- 
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goid plexus to open Into the facial vein below the malar 
bone. — Beep median vein, a short, wide tributary of 
the median near its bifurcation, communicating with the 
deep wins. — Bental veins, companion veins, superior 
and inferior, of the arteries of the same name, discharg- 
ing into the pterygoid plexus — Biploic veins. See rfi- 
phric. — Dorsal vein of the penis, a large vein, formed 
by the union of branches from the gluns, lying in the me- 
dian dorsal groove of the penis, and receiving tributaries 
from the corpus spongiosum, corpora cavernosa, nnd skin, 
and terminating in the prostatic plexus. — Dorsispinal 
veins. See dorsispinal, and rctwv sjyinaks (under vena). 
— Dural veins, numerous small veins anastomosing free- 
ly between the Inner and outer layers of the dura mater 
of the brain, communicating also w ith the diploic veins.— 
Emissary vein. See emissary.— Em ulgent vein. Same 
as renal vein.— Epigastric vein. See ejnnastric .— Eso- 
phageal veins, several veins carrying blood lrom the 
esophagus to the azygous veins. — Ethmoidal veins, trib- 
utaries of the ophthalmic vein, corresponding to the eth- 
moidal arteries.— External iliac vein, the continuation 
of the femoral vein above Poupart's ligament, accompany- 
ing the external iliac artery, and uniting w itli the internal 
iliac to form the common iliac vein. — Externomedian 
vein. See externomedian.— Facial, femoral, free vein. 
See the adjectives.— Falciform vein, the inferior longi- 
tudinal sinus of the falx cerebri See sinus. — Frontal 
vein, a vein receiving the blood from the forehead, unit- 
ing with the supra-orbital at the inner end of the eyebrow 
to form the angular vein.— Gastro-epiploic vein, the 
companion vein of the gastro epiploic artery, discharging 
into the splenic vein. — Gluteal vein. See gluteal.— 
Great anastomotic vein. See anastomotic vein, above. 

— Great cardiac vein, the coronary vein. It begins at 
the apex of the heart, passes up along the anterior ven- 
tricular groove to the base, winds around to the left, and 
terminates in the coronary sinus.— Great iugnlar vein. 
Same as internal jugular vein. See jugular.— Hepatic 
veins. See hepatic.— Hypogastric vein, the internal 
iliac vein. See Mart. — Iliac vein. See iliac*.— Ilio- 
lumbar vein, a vein, corresponding to the iliolumbar 
artery, opening into tlio common iliac vein.— Inferior 
longitudinal vein, the inferior longitudinal sinus. Sec 
longitudinal sinus, under sinus. — Inferior palatine 
vein, a tributary of the facial, receiving blood from the 
plexus surrounding the tonsil and from the soft palate. 
—Inferior palpebral veins. See palpebral vein.— In- 
ferior phrenic veins, companion veins of the arteries 
of the same name, opening on the light into the vena cava, 
on the left often into the suprarenal vein. — Inferior thy- 
roid veins, veins of large size formed by branches from 
the thyroid body, descending on the front of the trachea, 
where they form a plexus, and emptying into the innom- 
inate veins.— Infra-orbital vein, the companion vein 
of the infra-orbital artery, discharging into the pterygoid 
plexus.— Innominate vein. Same as innominate t (&).— 
Insulate, intercostal, interlobular, internal vein. 
See the adjectives.— Internal mammary veins, a pair 
of companion veins of each artery of the same name, dis- 
charging by a single trunk on each side into the innom- 
inate vein.— Internal maxillary vein, a short vessel, 
often double, which passes back from the pteiygoid plex- 
us to join the temporal. It receives tributaries which are 
mostly companion veins of the branches of the artery of 
the same name.— Intemomedian vein. See intemo- 
median.— Jugular veins. See jugular.— Juguloce- 
phalic vein. See juguloccphalic.— Lacrymal vein, a 
tributarv of the ophthalmic vein, corresponding to the 
lacrymal artery.— Left cardiac vein. Same as great car- 
diac rem.— Lingual, longitudinal, marginal vein. See 
the adjectives.— Lumbar veins, veins corresponding to 
the several lumbar arteries, discharging into the inferior 
vena cava. They arc connected with one another, on 
each side of the body, in front of the transverse processes, 
by branches which thus form a continuous longitudinal 
vessel called the ascending lumbar vein.— Median ba- 
silic vein. See basilic, and cut under median*.— Median 
cephalic vein. See median l (with cut). — Median vein. 
Seeinedteni (with cut).— Medullispinal veins, the prop- 
er veins of the spinal cord. See veme spinales (under vena). 
— Menlngorachidian veins, spinal veins in the interior 
of the spinal column, between the vertebra; and the sheath 
of the spinal cord. See venrc spinales (under rena).— Men- 
tal veins, veins of the chin, tributaries of the facial.— 
Mesenteric vein. See mesenteric.— Middle cardiac 
vein, the vein which, beginning at the apex of the heart, 
passes up along the posterior interventricular groove to 
empty into the coronary sinus. — Middle cerebral vein, 
one of the inferior superficial cerebral veins, of large 
size, from the under surface of the frontal and temporo- 
sphenoidal lobes, discharging into the cavernous sinus. 
—Middle sacral veins, two companion veins of the 
middle sacral artery, discharging by*a single trunk into the 
left common iliac vein.— Middle temporal vein. .See 
temporal-.— Nasal veins, small branches from the sides 
and bridge of the nose, tributary to the angular vein.— 
Oblique vein of the heart. See obi igue. — Obturator, 
occipital, ophthalmic, orbital, ovarian, palatine, 
palpebral, pancreatic vein. See the qualifying words.— 
Parietal emissary vein. See parietal.— Parotid, par- 
umbilical, pericardial, peroneal, petrosal, pharyn- 
geal, phrenic, plantar, popliteal, portal, post costal 
vein. See the adjectives.— Posterior auricular vein. 
Sec auricular.— Posterior cardiac veins, three or four 
veins that ascend on the posterior surface of the left ven- 
tricle, to open into the coronary sinus. — Posterior ulnar 
vein, a superficial vein of the forearm, arising from the 
dorsal plexus of the hand, and passing up the posterior ul- 
nar aspect of the forearm to unite with the anterior ulnar 
or median basilic. Sec cut under median!.— Posterior 
vertebral vein. Same as deep cervical vein. — Pubic, 
pudic, pulmonary, pyloric vein. Sec the adjectives. 

— Radial vein, (a) A superficial vein of the forearm, 
arising from the plexus on the back of the hand, and as- 
cending along the outer part of the forearm to form the 
cephalic vein by union with the median cephalic. See cut 
uuder median*, (b) In entom. See marginal ron.— Radi- 
ant vein. See radiant. — Ranine vein, one of the lingual 
veins conspicuously seen beneath the tongue, on eithersipe 
of the frenum, emptying into the internal jugular or facial 
vein.— Renal veins. Sec renal.— Right coronary vein, 
a small vein that collects blood from the posterior parts of 
the right auricular and ventricular walls, and passes in the 
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right nuriculovcntrlcular grtxne to empty into the co:i>- 
nary sinus.— Sacral, saphenous, scapular veins. See 
the adjectives. — Satellite Vein. Set* t'lkttik.mn.— 
Sciatic vein, the vena comes of the sciatic artery. — Seg- 
regated vein, an ore-deposit luring some of the char- 
acteristics of a true vein, but dlllerlnc from it In not 
exhibiting evidences of the existence* of a fissure prior to 
the deposition of the ore. Segregated vein* usually run 
parallel with the lamination of the locks in which they are 
inclosed, and do not have well-defined walls nnd sehage*. 
— Sinuses of veins. Sce«m«. — Small coronary vein. 
Same as right coronarj/ rein . — Smallest cardiac veins, 
miuutoveinlets of variable number coming from the sul>- 
stnnce of the heart, nnd cmptjing Into the right and left 
auricles. Also called ren.r cordis miniuur. — Spermatic 
plexus of veins. Sec sjwrmatie.— Sphenopalatine, 
spinal, splenic, spurious, stellate, stylomastoid, 
subclavian, subcostal, submarginal, submaxillary, 
submental vein. Sec the adjectives.— Superior inter- 
costal vein, a short vessel which receives the veins from 
two or tlircc intercostal spaces below tbe first, that of the 
light side joining the large nzy gous, that of the left empty- 
ing into the left innominate vein.— Superior labial vein, 
a vein forming a close plexus in the substance of the upper 
lip, and emptying into the facial opposite the nostril.— 
Superior palatine vein. See palatine vein. — Superior 
palpebral veins. See palpebral rriu.— Supra-orbital, 
suprarenal, suprascapular vein. Sec the adjectives. 
—Sylvian vein, a vein running along the bottom of the 
Sylvian fissure.— Systemic veins, the veins of the gen- 
eral circulation, as distinguished from those of the portal 
or pulmonic system. — Temporal, temporomaxillaiy, 
Thebesian veins. Sec the adjectives.— Thyroid vein, 
(a) Middle, a vein from the lateral lobe of tlio thyroid body, 
emptying into the internal jugular. (5) Superior, a vein 
from the upper part of the thyroid body, emptying into the 
internal jugular, or frequently into the facial vein. — To 
bar a vein. See bar*.— Transverse cervical vein, the 
companion vein of the transverse cervical artery, tributary 
to the posterior external jugular vein. Also culled frnns- 
versalis colli ron.— Transverse facial vein, one of two 
veins from tlio surfneo of tlic masseter muscle, tributary 
to the temporal.— Transverse vein, the left imiomiuatc 
vein, which in man traverses the root of the neck neatly 
horizontally, and is thus quite different in its course from 
the vein of the same name on the right side, than which 
it is also much longer.— True vein. See def. 5.— Umbili- 
cal, vaginal, varicose veins, sec the adjectives. — Vein 
of the corpus Striatum, therein which passes forward in 
the groove between the corpus striatum nnd the optic thnl- 
nmi to unite with the choroid vein.— Vein of Trolars. 
Same as anastomotic vein.— Veins of Breschet, the diploic 
veins.— Veins of Galen. See roio? Galcni, under roia.— 
Vertebral vein, a vein formed by the union of brandies 
from the back part of the scalp and the deep muscles of 
the nape, behind the foramen magnum, and descending 
with the vertebral artery in the vertebral tcrial canal to 
empty into the innominate vein.— Vesical veins. See 
vesical. 

vein (van), v. t . [< vein , «.] To filler furnish 
with veins; cover with veins; streak or varie- 
gate with or as with veins. 

Through delicate embrodcrcd Meadows, often retried 
with gentle gliding Brooks. Drayton, Polyolblon, Pi el. 

Not tlio* all the gold 
That veins the world were pack’d to make your crown. 

Tennyson, 1‘rincess, iv. 

veinage (va'nuj), n. [< vein + -age.] Vetoing; 
veins collectiVely; markings to the form of 
veins. JR. JD. JBlackmorc , Alice Lorraine, xlviii. 
veinalf (vii'nal), a . [< vein + - al . C£. renal* .] 
Same as venous. Boyle . (Imp. Diet.) 
vein-bloodt (van'blud), n. [< ME. vcync-blood ; 
< vein + blood.’] Bleeding of the veins. 

Nothcr vcync-llood, ne ventusinge, 

Ne drinke of herbes may ben his hclpingc. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Talc, 1. 1SS9. 

veined (viind), a. [( vein + -crf 2 .] 1. Full of 
veins; veiny. — 2. Characterized by or exhibit- 
ing venation, as insects 3 wings; in hot., hav- 
ing veins, as ft leaf: traversed by fibroyascular 
strands or bundles. — 3. Marked as if with 
veins; streaked; variolated, as marble. — 4. 
Running in the blood; ingrained. [Rare.] 

In thy prayers reckon up 
The sum in gross of all thy veined follies. 

Ford, Love's Sacrifice, v. I. 

vetoing (va'ning), n. [Verbal n. of rein , t\] 
1. The formation or disposition of veins; ve- 
nation ; a venous network. — 2. Streaking, (a) A 
streak or stripe of color, as in a piece of marble. Com- 
pare rein, «., 7. (b) Tiic variegated surface produced by a 
number of such streaks or stripes. 

3. In weaving, a stripe in the cloth formed by 
a vacancy in the warp. — 4. A kind of needle- 
work in which tho veins of a piece of muslin 
are wrought to a pattern. 

Veinless (vun'les), a. [< vein + -less.] Having 
no veins; not venous; not veined, in any sense. 
Vetolet (viin'let), v. [< vein + -let.] 1. A 
small vein ; a venous radicle uniting with an- 
other to form a vein; a venule.- — 2. In entom., 
one of tho secondary or lessor veins of tho 
wings: same as nervulc. See vein, n., 3, — 3. In 
bot., a small vein; one of tho ultimate or small- 
er ramifications of a vein or rib; a nerville. — 
Intemomedian velnlet. See intemennedian. 
vein-like (van'lik), a. Resembling a vein, 
veinous (va'nus), a. [< vein 4- - ous . Cf. ve- 
nous.] 1. Same as renottsor veiny. [Rare.] 



vemous 

He . . . covered his forehead with his large brown 
vrinoug hands. Dickens, Great Expectations, xxxix. 

2. In hot. and zoiil., veined ; provided with veins 
or nerves. 

veinstone (van'ston), n. 1. The earthy or non- 
inetnlliferouspart of a lode, vein, or ore-deposit. 
See gnngne. — 2. A concretion formed within a 
vein; a phleholite. Also venous calculus. 
vein-stuff (van'stuf), if. Same as lodcstuff. 
veinule (va'nul), n. [< F. vcinnlc, < h.vcmtla, 
dim. of r cun, vein: see vein.'] A minute vein, 
veiny (va'ni), a. [< vein + -?/ ’■ . ] Full of 
veins; veined, in any sense. 

Ilmce the veiny Marble shines; 

Hence I.abonr draws his tools. 

Thomson, Summer, 1. 135. 

Vejovis (vf-jfi'vin), it. [NL. (Koch, 183(i), also 
Vxjorits, < Ij. Vejovis, Vmjoris, Vediovis, an Etrus- 
can divinity regarded as opposed to Jupiter, < 
re-, not, + Jovis, Jupiter, Jove : see Jove.'} A 
notable genus of scorpions, having ton eyes and 
a pentagonal sternum, with some authors giving 
name to a family Vejovidx. 
vekil (ve-kel'), n. Same as waldl. 
vekket, «• Same as vccl:. 
vela, n. Plural of velum. 
velamen (ve-la'men), «.; pi. v elamina (-mi-nit). 
[NL., < L. velamen, a covering, veil, < velarc, 
cover, veil: see veil, v.} Same as velamentum. — 
Velamen nativum, the integument or skin. — Velamen 
vulva. 1 , tlie pudendal apron ; an enormous hypertrophy 
of tlie labia minora, which sometimes hanc down in long 
flaps on the thighs. It is commonly called Hottentot apron, 
from the fact that it is often seen in women of this race. 

velamentous (vel-a-men'tus), a. [< vclaincntum 
+ -ous.} 1 . In the form of a thin membranous 
sheet; veil-like. — 2. Resembling or serving as 
a sail: as, the velamentous arms of the nautilus, 
velamentum (vel-a-men'tum), n. ; pi. velamcnta 
(-til). [NL., < L. velamentum, a cover, covering, 

< velarc, cover, veil: see veil, v.} In anat. and 
zool., a membrane or membranous envelop; a 
covering, as a veil or velum — Velamenta bom- 
bj’clna, villous membranes.— Velamenta cerebralia or 
cerebri, the meninges of the brain. — Velamenta infan- 
tis, the enveloping membranes of the fetus.— Velamen- 
tum abdomlnale, the peritoneum.— Velamentum lin- 
gute, tlie glosso-epiglottic folds or ligament: three folds 
of mucous memhrane passing from the root of the tongue 
to tlie epiglottis. 

velar (ve'liir), a. [< h. vclaris, <. velum, -veil: 
see veil.} Of or pertaining to a veil or velum; 
forming or formed into a velum; specifically, 
in philol., noting certain sounds, as those rep- 
resented by the letters <jm, lew, qu, produced by 
the aid of the veil of the palate, or soft palate. 

They [tlie Semitic alphabets) have no symbols for cer- 
tain classes of sounds, such as tlie velar gutturals, which 
nre found in other languages. 

Isaac Taylor, The Alphabet, 1. 100. 

velarium (ve-la'ri-um), n. ; pi. velaria (-it). [L., 

< velum, veil: see veil.} 1. An awning which 
was often drawn over the roofless Roman thea- 
ters and amphitheaters to protect the specta- 
tors from rain or the sun. Also velum. — 2. 
[NL.] In zool., tho marginal memhrane of cer- 
tain hydrozoans ; the velum. See velum, 4. 

velary (ve'liir-i), a. [< L. velum, a sail, + -ary-.] 
Pertaining to a ship’s sail, 
velate (vo'liit), a. [< L. velatus, pp. of velarc, 
cover, veil: see veil, «.] Veiled; specifically, 
in zool. and hot., having a velum. 

Velates (ve-lil'tez), n. [NL. (Montfort, 1810), 
irreg. < L. velatus, pp. of _ 

vclare, cover, veil: see 
veil.} A genus of fossil 
gastropods, of tho fam- 
ily Keritldx, which lived 
during the Eocene age, 
as V. perversits. 
velation (ve-la'shon), n. 

[< LL. velatio(n-), a veil- 
ing, 4 L. Vcldl'C, pp, vela- Velates feruersus. 

fits-, veil: see veil, r.] 1. 

A veiling; the act of covering or the state of 
being covered with or as with a veil; hence, 
concealment; mystery; secrecy: the opposite 
of revelation. — 2. Formation of a velum, 
velatura (vel-a-to'ril), n. [It., < velarc, cover, 
veil: see veil, t>.] In tho fine arts, the art or 
process of glazing a picture by rubbing on a 
thin covering of color with the hand. It was 
a device much practised by early Italian 
painters. 

veldt (velt), n. [Also veld; < D. veld, field, 
ground, land: see field.} In South Africa, an 
unforestod or thinly forested tract of land or 
region ; grass country. The higher tracts of this 
character, entirely destitute of timber, are sometimes 
called tlie high veldt; areas thinly covered with under- 
growth, scrub, or bush are known as bush-veldt. 
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Vellozieffi 


The pastoral lands or lelds, which extend chiefly around velivolant (vc-liv'o-lant), a. [< L. rclivo- 

-•'=-« — -a. jiving ui tli sails, < velum, sail, + volarc, 

fly: see volant.} Passing under sail. Bailey, 
1731. [Rare.] 

veil 1 (vel), n. [A dial, form of fell, skin: see 
fclfi, etc.] 1. A skin; membrane. — 2. The 
rennet of the calf. [Prov. Eng.] 
veil 2 (vel), v. t. [< vein, «.] To cut oil tlie 
turf or sward of land. [Prov. Eng.] 

Vella (vel'ii), n. [NL. (Linnteus, 1753), < L. 
vela, given ag the Gallic name of the plant 
called ernsimum or irio : see Erysimum.} A ge- 
nus of plants, of the order Crucifers: and tribe 
Brassicex. It is characterized by a short, turgid, gib- 
bons silique with a broad tongue-iike beak, and only one 
or two seeds in each cell. Tlie 3 species are all natives of 
Spain; they are much-branclied and diminutive shrubs 
with erect, rigid, woody, and sometimes spiny stems. 
They bear entire leaves, and rather large yellow flowers 
somewhat spicately disposed, tlie lower flowers hracteate. 
They are known as Spanish cress and as cress-rocket. 


the outer slopes and in tlie cast, are distinguished, accord- 
ing to the nature of the grass or sedge which they pro- 
duce, as “sweet" or “sour." Encyc. Brit., V. 42. 

velef, n. An old spelling of veil. 

Velella (vf-lel'a), n. [NL. (Lamarck; Oken, 
1815), dim. of 
L. velum, veil: 
see veil.] l.Tho . j,s 
typical genus of 
Yclcllidx. The 

lee-man, an inch or r Y} v W C 'I V 
two in length, semi- 
transparent, of a 
beautiful blue col- 
or, floating on the surface of the sea, with a vertical crest 
like a sail (whence the name). Another is V. mutica. 

2. [?. c. 3 A member of this genus. 

Velellids (ve-lel'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Velella 


A Velella ( Velella mutica). 


. -idse.} A family of diseoidal oceanic hydro- vellarin. (vel'a-rin), n. A substance extracted 
zoans, represented by the genera Velella and irom. Sydrocotyle, ov pennywort. ; 

Forpita, belonging to the order Flnjsophora velleityt (ve-le'j-ti), si. [= F. veUcite = Sp. 
ami suborder Discoidex. The stem is converted into vcleidad _ Pg. velleuladc — It. velleita, < ML. 
a disk with a sj stem of canalicular cavities,. above which vclleit(l\t~)s f irreg. \ L. VCilC , will, W1SU: see 
rests a pneumntocyst or float of dense tough texture, will 1 .'] Volition in the weakest form; an indo 


From the disk hang the hydriform persons (see person , 8), 
nsually a gastrozooid surrounded by smaller persons 
which give rise to generative meilusiforms, and by mar- 
ginal dactylozooids. The medusiforms mature before their 
liberation from the stock; when free, these formed the 
pscudogenus Chrysomitra. The Vclclt id sc are nearly re- 
lated to the well-known l’ortuguese man-of-war. 

Velia (ve'li-ii), n. [NL. (Latreille, 1807), per- 
haps < Fc7m,*a Greek colony in southern Italy.] 
A genus of semi-aquatic water-hugs, typical of 
the family Ycliidse. It is represented by a few species 
only, in South America, Mexico, and Europe. V. nmilorum 
of Europe is the largest and best-known species. It is 
found in England, Germany, France, Spain, and Italy, upon 
clear rivers and creeks, from early spring until cold wea- 
ther in autumn. 

velic (ve'lik), a. [< L. velum , a sail, + -ic.] Of 


lent or inactive wish or inclination toward a 
thing, which leads to no energetic effort to oh- ■ 
tain it: chiefly a scholastic term. 

Though even in nature there may be many good inclina- 
tions to many instances of the Divine commandments, 
yet it can go no further than this velleity , this desiring to 
do good, but is not able. 

Jcr. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 12. 

Velleity — the terra used to signify the lowest degree of 
desire, and that which is next to none at all, when there 
is so little uneasiness in the absence of any thing that it 
carries a man no farther than some faint wishes for it. 

Locke, Human Understanding, II. xx. G. 

vellenaget, n. A obsolete irregular form of vil- 
leinage. Spenser , F. Q., II. xi. 1. 
vellett, n. An obsolete form of velvet . 


or pertaining to a ship’s sail — Velic point. Same pi nrn i nf vrllu^t 

Renter 0 / ^(which si, under (v”'i-klt) [< L. vcllicatus, pp. of 

veliferous (vo-lif o-rus), a. [fi h. veltfci, sail- vcUicare pi ue j; twitch, < vcllere, pluck, tear 
hearing, <flNii»i, a veil, sail (eMve,l),+fe7ie out-] i/ trans \ To twitch; cause to twitch 
_E. iear .] 1. Beimrig 01 carrying sails, as, C0T1 vulsively, as the muscles and nerves of 

“veliferous chariots,” Evclyiu Navigation and an j ma j g ‘ 


Convulsions arising from something vellicating a nerve. 

Arbuthnot. 


2. A twitching or 
convulsive motion of a muscular fiber. Coin- 



Commerce, $ 23. [Rare.] — 2. In zool., hating 
a velum; velate; vcligerous; velamentous. 

TmliVer fvel'i iftrl n K LL vcliacr sail-bear- vellication (vel-i-ka'shon), n. [< L. v clhca- 
Yngfsee veUgcrous.} One who or that whicli ««(«-), a P^Dg ^.twUcinng, ^tcur^pluck, 
bears a velum; in Mollusca, specifically, the twitch : see »cBi ’«<«•] !■ The act of twitclnn, 

veligerous stage of the embryo, or the embryo *° tw ) toh - 

in that stage, when it has a ciliated swimming- oonvuisn e mi 
membrane or velum (see velum, 3, and iypcm- P are s >‘Osultiis. 
bruo) Tlie velieer develons direotlv from the mere There must be a particular sort of motion and vclhca- 

tro^hospliere witlUtscircletoFcilia^andcontinues through ‘^tfhemX^d "Tali' i^nmVem^n™ of Mind xR 
the period of persistence of tlie ciliated formation, which w > 11 not be P rotluoKl ; Walt f’ improvement ot Minu, xix. 

assumes various shapes in the uillerent groups of mol- vellicatiVC (vel’i-ka-tiv), a. [< vcllicatc + 
'“I? 8 ’ > rvTT t -i -tt’C.] Havingthopowerofvellicatingjplnck- 

vellgeroilS (ve-lij e-rus), a. [< LL. vehgei-, sail- m g J or twitching, 
hearing, < L. velum, sail, veil, + gcrere, bear.] ve f lon (ve -]y6n'), n. [< Sp. vellon = Pg. Ul- 
In zool., bearing avelum, veliferous. specifi- billiao, a copper coin of Castile : seebillon, 

b«77ioH 2 .] A Spanish money of account. The 
term is also used like the English word sterling. 
Tho rcalc dc vellon is worth about cents, 
velloped (vel'opt), a. [Appar. a corruption of 
jelloped , ult. ofdcwlappcd . ] In her. , having pen- 
dent gills or wattles like those of a cock : a term 
used only w’hen the gills are borne of a different 
tincture from the rest of the bearing. 

Vellozia (ve-16'zi-a), n. [NL. (Yandelli, 1788), 
named after a Brazilian scientist Ycllozo , who 
collected the plants.] A genus of monocoty- 
ledonous plants, of the order Amarxjllidaccie , 
type of the tribe Yelloziese , and distinguished 
from Barbacenia , the other genus of that tribe, 
by a perianth-tube not prolonged above the 
ovary. There are from 30 to 40 species, natives of tropi- 
cal and southern Africa, Madagascar, and Brazil. They 
are erect perennials, witlT a fibrous and usually dichoto- 
mous stem densely clothed with the projecting or imbri- 
cating bases of fallen leaves, and commonly arborescent. 
The rigid linear leaves are crowded at the ends of the 
branches ; they are short and strict, or elongated and often 
pungent-pointed. The flowers are commonly handsome, 
white, sulphur-yellow, violet, or blue, and are solitary or 
two or three together within a cluster of leaves ; the peri- 
anth is bell- shaped or funnelform, with equal ovate-ob- 
long or long-stalked distinct segments. The fruit is a 
globose-oblong or tliree-angled capsule, sometimes rough- 
ened or echinate. The plant Is known as tree-lily , the 
flowers resembling lilies. The heavy branching trunk, 
from 2 to 10 feet high, is often as thick as a man’s body ; 
its leaves, tufted at the top, suggest those of the yucca. 
They impart the characteristic aspect to some of the 
mountainous districts of Brazil. 

ill cjuavuida. ooiuieiTS oi iius uxuss were uiBb joi'xneu rr.ii • / -» t r-vrr m. i o n n \ 

into a corps at the siege of Capua,‘211 n. c. f and disap- VsllOSlScS (vcl-o-zi e-e), 71. pi. [NL. (Don, 1830), 
peared about a century later. < Vellozia + -etc.} A tribe of monocotyledo- 



Veligerous Embryos of Chiton . a, developing from tlie trochosphere, 
with a simple circlet of ctlta, into b, c, successive vcligcr stages. 

cally notiDg an embryonic stage of mollusks. 
See velum, 3, and cut under vcligcr. Huxley, 
Anat. Invert., p. 416. 

Veliidte (ve-ll'i-de), n. pi. [NL. (Amyot and 
Serville, 1843, in form Vclidcs), < Velia + -id;e.} 
A family of keteropterous insects, of tbe section 
Auroeoris a, closely related to the Hydrohatidx 
or water-striders. The body is usually stout, oval, 
and broadest across tho pi othorax. Tlie rostrum is three- 
jointed. and the legs are not very- long. They live mainly 
upon the surface of the water, always near the banks, 
hut also move with great freedom on land. About 12 spe- 
cies, of G genera, occur in the United States. 

velitationt (vel-i-ta'shon), n. [< L. velita- 
tio{n-), a bickering, a dispute, < velitari, skir- 
mish, < vcles ( velit -), a light-armed soldier; ef. 
velex, swift, unimpeded : see velocity.} A dis- 
pute or contest; a slight skirmish. Blount, 
1670. 

velite (ve'lit), n. [< L. velitcs, pi. of veles, a 
kind of light-armed soldier.] A light-armed 
Roman soldier. Soldiers of this class were flrst formed 



Vclloziere 
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vellum f i '-rum L n. [Forrm rlv ul-o r* f/ur i. rW- 
i • i rlv mod. E. M/ym; < Mil. r* Jim. rtlyn, n - 
l if hi f , < oi’. r*/m, r. i # /»", < ML. 'n7«/initw, al-o 
:il“o ;>*//<■•• iifii/tMrt (of. It. rif'/fi/m), 
r.ilf-kin, v. l!ti»n, n»*nt. (or Mn.) of rif"h7ii'-s of 
a r.tlf, < L. ntulu<, a calf : m-c iwi/. thus 

n j»r»“***nt*‘ tin* ndj. of re///. ‘calf.’ For the ter- 
minal form rdlinn , < rifif/ifium, cf. venom, < rc- 
noji/m.] The ‘•kin of calves prepared for writ- 
ing, printin*:. or painting by long exposure in 
a hath of lime and by repeated rubbings with 
a burnisher: al-o, the skin of goats or kids sim- 
ilarly prepared. 

11) common consent the name of parchment has fn inod- 
trn time* given place to that of vrilum, a term properly 
applicable only to calf-skin, but now generally used to 
<h ‘•cribe a meducval skin-book of any kind. 

Encyc. Diet., XVIII. 144. 
Abortive or uterine vellum, a vellum made from the 
v«rv thin «klns of still-born or unborn animals.— Vellum 
paper. See paj^r .— Vellum point. Sec jWnft.— Vel- 
lum p03t, a post paper having a smooth finished surface 
in imitation of the surface of vellum — Vellum wove 
paper, a wove writing-paper with a smooth surface in 
imitatiun of the surface of vellum. 

vellum-form (veF ura-fdrm ),«. In paper-manuf 
a form of fine brass wirework used to give a 
dedicate even surface to vellum paper. 

vellus (vol'us), n. [XL., < L. vellus. a fleece; 
of. velvet, villous.'] In lot., the stipe of certain 
fungi. 

vellutet, *»• Same as n Ivet. 

veloce (vedo'cho), adv. [It., quick; < L. velox, 
swift : seo velocity.] In music, with great rapid- 
ity ; presto. The word is generally appended to a par- 
ticular passage that Is to be performed in bravura style, 
without regard to the fixed tempo of the piece. 

velociman (ve-los'i-nian), n. [< L. velox (veloc-), 
swift, 4- mail us, hand: see mam$. Cf. veloci- 
pede.] A vehicle of the nature of a velocipede, 
driven by hand. 

velocimeter (vcl-o-sim'e-ttr)* n. [= F. vvloci- 
metre, < L. velox (veloe-), swift, 4- Gr. pfrpoi, 
measure.] 1. An apparatus for measuring ve- 
locity or Speed. The name is applied to n large num- 
ber of instruments, ranging from a shin’s log to an electro- 
ballistic apparatus, and including the speed-gage and 
speed-recorder for machinery. 

2. Specifically, an instrument for measuring 
the initial velocity of a projectile. 

velocipede (ve-los'i-pod), n. [=F. velocipede; 
< L. velox (veloc-), swift, 4* pes (ped-), foot.] 
A light vehicle or carriage, with two wheels or 
t hree, impelled by the rider. One of the older forms 
of tills carriage consisted of two wheels of nearly equal 
sire, placed one before the other, and connected by a beam 
on which the driver’s seat was fixed. The rider, sitting 
astride the machine, propelled it by the alternate thrust 



\'eloci[*ccle of 1^19 Velocipede of 1S69. 


of each foot on the ground This form dates from the ear- 
ly pnit of the nineteenth century Later, treadles operat- 
ing cranks on the axle of the front wheel came into use, 
and man) modified and improved kinds have become pop- 
ular under the name of bicycle (See also tricycle.) Light 
boats driven by a paddle-wheel or wheels operated by 
cranks and treadles and known as irater-vrioetpede*, have 
al-<* been brought into use. See also cuts under bicych 
and tricycle. 

velocipedean (ve-los-i-pe'tle-nn), «. [< vdoa- 

pah 4- -mi,] A veloeipedist. 

velocipedist (ve-los'i-pe-dist), 11 . [< vtlocipedc 

4- -/.»/.] One who uses a velocipede. 

velocity (vO-Ios'i-ti), ».; pi. velocities (-tiz). [< 
OF. retoeitc, F. vt Incite = Sp. vcloctdad = Pg. 
vi locidade = It. vdocitd, < L. vchcita(t-)s, swift- 
ness, speed, < velox (veloc-), swift, akin to tv>- 
/f/n,fly: see volant.] 1. Quickness of motion ; 
speed in movement; swiftness; rapidity; celer- 
ity : used only (or chiefly) of inanimate objects. 
See def. 2. — 2. In physics, rate of motion; the 
rate at which a body changes its position in 
space; the rate of change of position of a point 
per unit of time. The velocity of a body is uniform 
when it pn«*e* through equal spaces iu equal times, and 
it is variable when the spaces passed through in equal 
tinu* arv unequal. The velocity of a body is accelerated 
wlun it pn««e« constantly through a greater space in 
equal successive portions of time, as is the case w ith fall- 
ing bodies under the action of gravity, and it is retarded 
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wbtrj a li*» i;u;- l» thn ugh In each «uvr«»!*r 

p rtio*j lim-. Mh* a the n otl <n t f a i--!v i« i:r if mi 
in vtb-'itv I' tnea'und by the «pic** dc^cri'— *1 b» it in a 
unit 1 f time. a* one ?>-en* If the moth *1 of t!.*- b«!> Is 
r-»t unif'irm it* rel**city l* met«*ired by the fp-ce which 
it would dc*erH"* utdf.innly in a given time if the mo 
ti"ti t*ccame and r«>t.tinm*l uniform fn*m tint lr*tant of 
time. 

The co»*l and heavy wat*rof the jv.lir h.i*in. coming 
out in tmdir current', would l!ow tquatorially w ith equal 
(almost mill-tail) r-*f •city 

M. Matin', l h)«. Ceography of the Sea. § 4HT. 

3. In wimmc, tlecidt-d rapidity of temjio or pact*, 
particularly in a bravura passage. — Absolute, 
as^regate, angular velocity. Sec the adjective*.— 
Angular velocity of rotation. 5tc rrMfiVn. — Com- 
position of velocities, t'vccowj^ritixn cf difj-laeetncutt, 
under cornjxiritinn.— Initial velocity, the rate of move- 
ment of a l>od) at starting : e«peciilly usevl of the \el*«city 
of n projectile as It Ismu* fmm a firearm, more properly 
muzstf-rdf'ritif. — Remaining velocity, the velocity of a 
projectile at any point of its flight after leaving the muz- 
zle of the piece.— Resolution of velocities. Sec »-<**>- 
lut ion . — Terminal velocity, see terminal . — Velocity 
diagr am , function, potential. See diagram, etc.— 
Virtual velocity. See virtual. - Syn. 1 . Celerity, Sirip- 
n***, etc. See quickness. 

velonia (vc-l«'ni-ii), «. Same as valonia. 
velouett, velouettet, ». Obsolete forms of vel- 
vet . Chaucer. 

Velours (ve-lbr # ), ». [Also velour; < OF. rclonrs, 
velvet: see vclurci] Same as vclurc: the more 
common form in trade use — jute velours, a sort 
of velvet made of Jute, used In upholstery. 

veloutine (vcl-y-ten'), «. [F., < veloutc , velvet, 
4* -1 we 8 .] A French corded fabric of merino 
and fancy wool. 

veltfare, Veltiver, n. Dialectal forms oi field- 
fare. 

A veltfare or a snipe. Si rift. 

velum (ve'lum), u . ; pi. vela (-l|i). [XL., < L. 

velum, a veil, sail: see veil.] 1. Same as vela- 
rium, 1 . 

I have crossed the town and entered the primitive 
theatre, installed in the court-yard of a house covered 
with a velum , the galleries of the first floor constituting 
the boxes. Uarpcr's May., LXXVIII. 7bb. 

2. In hot.: (a) In Hymcnomycctcs, a special mem- 
branous envelop which incloses for a time the 
whole or a part of the sporophore. When it 
extends as a horizontal membrane from the margin of the 
pileus to the stipe, it is cMed nrelum partiale or maryinal 
veil. It is ruptured by the expanding pileus, when it fonns 
the annulus or ring on the stipe. When the velum is a sac 
which incloses the whole of the sporophore, It is called a 
rtfum univereale, or rofrn. It is ultimately ruptured at 
the apex by the expansion of the cap. (1) In IsoctCS, 
the outgrown membranous margin of the fovea. 
Also called involucrum. — 3. I 11 2 foil 11 sea, the 
highly characteristic ciliated formation of the 
embryo, which serves as an organ of locomo- 
tion in that stage when the embryo is called a 
r cliycr. It is usually soon lost, but in some 
eases is permanently retained in a modified 
form. See cuts under r differ. — 4. In Uydro- 
zoa, a kind of flap or circular free edge which 
projects inward around the margin of the disk 
of many hydrozoaus, as those which are bell- 
shaped or conical, and which from its presence 
are called craspcdotc ; a velarium, a he velum 
Is present in nil well-developed hydromedusnns, but sel- 
dom in scyphomedusan 8 . in which latter it is known as 
the pseudovelum. See cuts under Diphyidre and vieduri- 
/m m. 

5. In Infusoria, a delicate veil-like membrane 
bordering the mouth in such forms as Cyclidtum 
and Flcuronema . — 6 . In sponges, one of the 
transverse diaphragms or partitions which con- 
strict the lumen of an incurrent or excurrent 
canal. — 7. In Itotifera, the troclial disk. See 
cuts under trochal , llotifcr, and Itotifera . — 8. 
In entom., a membrane attached to the inner 
side of the cubital spur in certain bees. Kirby 
and Spence . — 9. In anat., a veil, or a part lik- 
ened to a veil — Inferior or posterior medullary 
velum (velum medullare po$tcrius\ a thin white lamella 
of a semilunar form, continuous by its superior border 
with the central white substance of the vermis inferior 
of the cerebellum, and having its concave border free or 
continuous with the epithelial covering of the hind part 
of the roof of the fourth ventricle. Sometimes called meta- 
tela.— Superior or anterior medullary velum (tr- 
lum medullare autcrius). Same as voice 0 / 1 ieussen*. See 
valve.— Velum lnterpositum. the prolongation of the 

f >ia mater over the third ventricle and optic thalami, its 
ilghly vascular margins projecting into the lateral ven- 
tricles, forming the choroid plexuses of those cavities. 
Al«o called tela choroidea superior and velum trianyitlarc. 
- Velum pendulum, velum palati, velum palati- 
num, the veil or curtain of the palate; the soft or pen- 
dulous palate, especially its posterior part, in many ani- 
mals prolonged Into a pendent teat-like process, the uvula. 
(See cut under fori*#.) In cetaceans the velum fonns a 
muscular canal which prolongs the posterior nares to the 
larynx, which it embraces, an arrangement bearing rela- 
tion to the spouting of a whale.— Velum tenninale, 
the terminal lamina of the brain ; the anterior boundary 
of the general ventricular cavity of the brain, or front 
wall of the third ventricle, from the pituitary to the pineal 
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t*»dy. In tb- cm’ r>.\ t • f yr t! - c*-r-* >* 1 * if- ry 

1<»*« * rvtcn l f -r* vr*l. I*. i< 1 1. ■- frv * « ? t! ■ a*. Vr*. *■ ce*- 
l*rvl vuLde. a* i -I ti.> p f- rv th** *1 r t - rt i* Vi •*, < f tl r 
c*ri brv *p!na! axl*. Al*->c.*.!l «! f.'»j * ar ! t ■» i : ?t •! 
n •/»*.— Velum trlanpulAre. >v:*'e »■ r - :< t>.* *7 n 

t on. 

velumen (v«;-lu'mon\ »I. [NL., < L. trl' 1 ' **. 

a flocee: rf. rf ,7 h». a llr* co.J 1. In L*f., th«- v« b 
v(ty coatin': formed ov»*r le.nt's by 
soft hairs. — 2. In •!.. vrlv»t; ;*. velvr tv, or 
volutinou« Mir fact* or cowrim:. 
velure (vcFur), u. [< OF. rtlnrr* ovitb mi- 
orig. r), rejoui. rebut, velour. V. rWonr.-, vrlwt, 

< ML. rillntiK, velvet, lit. •"liaggy * (vr. juiMih, 
cloth). < L. ri//nv|/v, shaggy: hoe rtlb»u>. Ff. iv U 
vet, from the same u!t. >onrce.] 1. A textih- 
fabric having a thick soft nap: velvet or vel- 
veteen. 

An old hat 
Lin’d with tWt/r<*. 

Fletcher {awl anrther\ Noble fJentliman, v. 

The bragging re/ure-canloned liobb)-bor*» * prance up 
and down, as if some o’ the tilttrs had’ ridden \m 

/Mtrrnnd Welder, Northward Uo, li 1. 

2. A nail of silk or plush used by batten- for 
smoothing and giving a luster to the surface of 
hats. Also called loner, lure. 
velure (veFur), r. /. [< vdurc, n.] In hat-mal- 

iny, to smooth off or dress with n velure, ns the 
nap of a silk hat. 

The hat is ref ured In a revolving machine bv the applica- 
tion of haircloth and vch et veluics. F 11 eye. Frit., Xl. 620. 

Velutina (vel-u-tFnn), «. [XL. (Do Blninville, 
1825, or earlier), < ML. velntum, velvet.] The 
typical genus of Vclutinidiv. 
velutine (ve-lu'tin), a. [< ML. viluhnn, vidvet, 
4- -i«fl.] Same ns vclutinou*. 

Velutinidse (vel-u-tin # i-de), n. pi. [XL. (J. E. 
Gray, 1840), < rdutina 4* -itf.r.] A family of 
tamioglossate gastropods, typified by the genus 
rdutina, inhabiting northern seas, having n 
fragile, ear-shaped, and mostly external shell, 
the median mdulnr tooth squarish and multi- 
cuspid, and the marginal teeth narrow, 
velutinous (ve-liVti-nus), a. [< velutine 4* -mrv.] 
Resembling velvet; velvety; soft. Spcclficnllv — 
(a) In bat., hav ing n hairy surface which In texture led m- 
bles that of velvet, as in Jlochea coccinra. (6) In rntem., 
covered with very close-set short upright hairs, like the 
pile of velvet. 

velveret (veFver-et), n. [Irreg. dim. of rein /.] 
An inferior sort of velvet, the web of which is 
of cotton and the pile of silk. It is stilt, and 
keeps its color badly. 

velvet (veFvet), n. and a. [Also relict (also vd- 
lute,< It.); < ME. vdvtt , vdint, fdvet, rebut t. 
vclnuette, < OF. velvet (Roquefort), velvet (cf. 
vellucau, velvet, vein, shaggy, vdoute, volvoted, 
velvety, vduettc, mouse-ear), = Sp. Pg. velludo, 
shag, velvet, = Olt. veluto, It. vellnto, velvet, < 
ML dvillutus, found only in fortns reflecting the 
Rom., namely, vellutus, velutum, vt Hut turn, nl- 
luellum, etc., velvet, lit. (like villosus , velvet, > 
OF. velous, F. velours, > JZ. velure) ‘shaggy ’doth. 

< L. villus, shaggy hair, wool, nap of cloth, a tuft 
of hair, akin to vellus, a fleece; cf. Gr. tiptov, 
wool, E. wool: see wool.] I. n. 1. A closely 
woven silk stuff having a very thick and short 
pile on one side, which is formed by carrying 
part of the warp-thread over a needle, and cut- 
ting the loops afterward. Inferior kind* are made 
with a cotton back (see ref r ere/), and are eommonl) called 
cotton-backed velvet*. Cotton velvets are nl*o made. (<ee 
eoffonl, and also tv/tWccn.) These imitation* and inferior 
qualitie* are so common that real velvet i* common)) 
called rift ref ref or Lyon .1 cried to distinguish it from them. 

By hir bedde* heed she made a tnewe, 

And covered it with tvfonrfb** bleue. 

Chaucer, Squire’s Tale, I. fi.’0. 

Her shirt was o’ the grass-green silk. 

Her mantle o* the velvet f\ 11 c. 

Thnma* the Rhymer (llilld’s Billad*, 1. Hri). 

I Vf ref (from It. vclluto, “shaggy ") had a silk weft 
woven so as to form a laised pile, the ends of which were 
cut or shaved ofi to oneevcu level : hence It I a abo called 
in Italy raso. Kncyc. Urit., XXI II. 210. 

2. The covering of a growing antler, consisting 
of the modified periostcuni peculiar to antlers, 
with cuticle and fur. It boars the same relation to 
the nutrition of the antler that perio*tenui dot » to tint of 
bone. Its sloughing or exuviation follows the constric- 
tion and final obliteration of Its ve*«els — n proce** which 
is accomplished or favored bj the grow th of the bur about 
the base of the antler, which cut* oil or obstructs the cir- 
culation of blood. The antler subsequently teceht* no 
nourishment, and Is Itself shortly afterward exuviated or 
cast as a foreign body. 

Good antlers “in the velvet” will sell readily fur four 
dollars a pound in am part of Siberia. 

The Century, XXXVII. GIG. 

3. Money pained through gambling: ns. to 
play on relict (that is, to gamble with money 
previously won). [Slang.] -Embossed-velvet 
Work, a kind of needlework done by outlining the ra!*cd 
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E attern of einbo«sed velvet with gold thread or similar 
zillinnt material.— Genoese or Genoa velvet. See 
Genoese,— Raised velvet, velvet in which there is a pat- 
tern in relief. Also called embossed velvet.— Stamped 
velvet. See stamp. — Tapestry velvet or patent velvet 
carpet. See tapestry. — Tartan velvet. See tartan*.— 
Terry velvet. See terry. —To stand on velvet, to have 
made one's bets so that one cannot lose. [Racing slang.) — 
Uncut velvet, velvet in which the loops are not cut: 
tarot. .'3 terry. — Utrecht velvet, a plush used in velvet 
upl<ol»ttry, made of mohair, or, in inferior qualities, of mo- 
Ji-ir and cotton — Velvet upon velvet, velvet of which 
a p irt of the pile is higher or deeper than the rest, the 
rai'-i'-l p irt forming a pattern. Compare pile upon pile, 
umltr pile*. 

II. f t . 1. M..de of velvet. 

This morning brought home my new tWcW cloak — 
tliat i‘, lined with ith et, a good cloth the outside — the 
iir&t that 1 e\ *i had in my life. Pepys, Diary, Oct. 29, 1003. 

2. Soft and smooth to the touch; resembling 
velvet in this respect. 

Tim cowslip's velvet head. Milton, Com us, 1. SOS. 

3. Very soft and smooth to the taste: as, old 
rch'tt Bourbon — Velvet ant, a solitary ant, of the fam- 
ily MvtiUdee; a spider-ant : so called from the soft hairy 
covering. Also sometimes cow-ant. — Velvet chiton, a 
jKdypIacopliorous mollusk, Cryptochiton stcllcri, found 
from Alaska to California. — Velvet cork. See corArl. — 
Velvet dock. See dock i, 2.— Velvet duck, velvet 
coot. Same as velvet scoter. 

Man, that was a fine velvet duck you sent me — as hand- 
some a fellow as ever I set eyes on. 

IT. Black , In Far Lochaber, xxi. 

Velvet fiddler, a kind of crab, Portunus paler. — Velvet 
osier, runner. See the nouns.— Velvet scoter, a kind 
of black duck with a large white speculum on the wing, of 
the subfamily Fiiligulinze , family Anatida ; the (Edemia 



fusca, a bird of Europe, the American variety of which is 
sometimes called (Edemia or Melanelta velvctina, white - 
winged tcotcr, etc. See scoter.— Velvet sponge, tama- 
rind. See the nouns. 

velvet (vel'vet), v. [< velvet, n.] I. intrans. 
To produce velvet-painting. 

Vcrditure ... is the palest green that is, but good to 
velvet upon black in any drapery'. Peacham, Drawing. 

II. irons. To cover with velvet; cause to re- 
semble velvet. [Rare.] 

velvetbreast (vel'vet-brest), n. The American 
merganser or sheldrake, Mcrgus amcricanus. 
[Connecticut.] 

velvet-bur (vel'vet-ber), n. See Priva. 

velvetcloth (vel'vet-kloth), n. A plain smooth 
cloth with a gloss, used in embroidery. Diet, 
of Needlework. 

velvet-ear (vel'vet-or), n. A shell of the fam- 
ily Vclvthiidee, 

velveteen (vel-ve-ten'), n. [(velvet ■r-cen.’] 1. 
A kind of fustian made of twilled cotton, with 
a pile of the same material. — 2. A kind of vel- 
vet made of silk and cotton mixed throughout 
the fabric. This material has been greatly im- 
proved, and almost equals silk velvet in beauty. 
—Ribbed velveteen, a strong material of the nature of 
fustian, having ribs or iidges oi velvety pile alternating 
with depressed lines which are Bmootli and without pile. 

velvet-flower (vervet-florrier), n. The love- 
lies-bleeding, Amarantus candatus: so named 
from its soft velvety flower-spikes. In one old 
work applied to the French marigold, Tagetes 
paiuia. 

velvet-grass (vel' vet-gras), n. See Solcus. 

velvet-guardsf (vel'vet-giirdz), n. pi. Velvet 
trimmings; hence,* persons having their gar- 
ments trimmed with velvet. See guard, n., 5 
(c), and guard, v. t., 3. 

To velvet-guards and Sunday citizens. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., iii. 1. 201. 

These velvet-guards, and black-laced sleeves. Prynne. 

velveting (vol'vet-ing), n. [< velvet + -ingl.J 
1. The fine nap or shag of velvet. — 2. pi. 
Velvet goods collectively; also, a piece of vel- 
vet goods: as, a stock of velvetings. 

velvet-jackett (vel'vet-jak' / et), n. Part of the 
distinctive dress of a steward in a noble family ; 
hence, the man wearing it (in the quotation 
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it refers to the mayor of a city) ; hence, one in 
the service of the king. 

Spoken like a men, and true vduet-iacket, 

And we will enter, or strike by the way. 

Heyicood , 1 Edw. IV. (Works, cd. Pearson, 1874, 1. 17). 

velvetleaf (vel'vet-lef), n. 1. A downy-leafed 
tropical vine, Cissampelos Pareira , furnishing a 
medicinal root. See pareira. — 2. See Lava- 
tcra , — 3. In the United States, the Indian mal- 
low, Abutilon Avicenna, an annual plant with 
downy heart-shaped leaves. Sometimes called 

A merica n j utc . See ju tc 2 East Indian velvetleaf. 

Sec Toumcfortia. 

velvet-loom (vel'vet-lom), oi. A loom for mak- 
ing pile-fabrics. E. JI. Knight . 

velvet-moss (vel'vet-mos), n. A lichen, Um- 
bilicaria marina, used in dyeing, found in the 
Dovre Fjeld Mountains of Norway. 

velvet-painting (vel'vet-pan^ting), n. The art 
or practice of coloring or painting on velvet. 

velvet-paper (vel'vet- pamper), n. Same as 
flock-pajicr. 

velvet-peef (vel'vet-pe), n. [< velvet + *pec, 
*pca, in -jacket : see pea-jacket.'] A velvet 
jacket. 

Though now your blockhead he covered with a Spanish 
block, and your lashed shoulders with a velvet-pec. 

Fletcher ( and another), Love’s Cure, ii. 1. 

velvet-pile (vel'vet-pil), «. 1. The pile of vel- 
vet; also,' a pile or nap like that of velvet. — 2. 
A material other than velvet, so called from its 
having a long soft nap, as a carpet. 

velvet-satin (vel'vet-sat^in), n. A silk mate- 
rial of which the ground is satin with the pat- 
tern in velvet-pile. 

velvetseed (vel'vet-sed), n. A small rubiaceous 
tree, Ghiettarda clliptica, of the West Indies and 
Florida. [West Indies.] 

velvet-work (vel'vet-werk), n. Embroidery 
upon velvet. 

velvety (vel'vet-i), a. [< velvet 4- -y 1 .] I. 
Resembling velvet ; having a nap like that of 
velvet; also, soft and smooth to the eye or to 
tho touch, somewhat like velvet: as, velvety 
texture among minerals. 

Textures are principally of three kinds -(1) Lustrous, 
ns of water and glass. (2) Bloomy, or velvety, as of a rose- 
leaf or peach. (3) Linear, pi oduced by filaments or threads, 
as in feathers, fur, hair, and woven or reticulated tissues. 

Buskin, Lectures on Art, § 135. 

2. Having a peculiar soft or smooth taste. 

The rum is velvety, sugary, with a pleasant, soothing ef- 
fect. Harper's Mag., LXXVII. 216. 

3. Having a contact like that of velvet; touch- 
ing softly: as, a velvety touch on the piano. 

vena (ve'nii), n. ; pi. venue (-ne). [NL., < L. 
vena , a blood-vessel, a vein : see vein.] In an at., 
a vein. See vein.— Fossa, of the vena cava. See 
fossa*.— Vena azygos, an azygous vein. See azygous. 
—Vena cava, either of the two main trunks of the sys- 
temic venous system, discharging into the right car- 
diac auricle, (a) The inferior or ascending vena cava re- 
turns the blood from the lower limbs and aodomen, begin- 
ning at the junction of the two common iliac veins in front 
of the fourtli lumbar vertebra, and thence ascending on the 
right side of the aorta to and through the tendon of the 
diaphragm to empty into the lower part of the right car- 
diac auricle. It receives the lumbar, spermatic, renal, 
capsular, hepatic, and inferior phrenic veins, (b) The su- 
perior or descending vena cava returns the blood from the 
head and neck, the upper limbs, and the whole of the tho- 
rax. It is formed by the junction of the right and left in- 
nominate veins, behind the junction of the first costal car- 
tilage of the right side with the sternum, and descends 
nearly vertically to empty into the right aui icle of the 
heart. It receives the pericardial and mediastinal veins 
and the large azygous vein. In vertebrates at large the 
two vena: cava; are distinguished as postcaval and prccaval 
veins. See cuts under circulation, diaphragm, embi'yo, 
heart, lung, pancreas, and thorax. — Vena comes (pi. venae 
comitcs), a companion vein ; a satellite-vein; a vein, often 
one of a pair, which closely accompanies an artery in its 
course. The larger arteries have usually one, the small- 
er arteries two. — Vena contracta, in hydrattl. See con- 
tracted vein, under contracted.— Ven® basis vertebra- 
rum, the basispinal veins ; the veins of the body of each of 
the vert ebrcc. See vena: spinales, below. — Ven® comites, 
See vena comes, above.— Venaa cordis minim®, the 
smallest cardiac veins (which see, under vein), — venaa 
extern®, in Tuberaccie, peculiar white veins observed 
on a section of the sporophore, produced by the dense 
tissue containing air, which fills the asciferous chambers. 
De Barg. — Ven® Galenl, the veins of Galen ; the veins of 
the cerebral ventricles, and especially one of the main 
trunks by which these veins empty into a venous sinus.— 
Ven® intern®, in Tuberacerc , dark-colored veins seen on 
a section of the sporophore, indicating the walls of the as- 
efferous chambers, which are composed of tissue contain- 
ing no air. DeBary.— Ven® lymphatic®. Same as venae 
internee. — Ven® spinales, tne spinal veins ; the many 
veins and venous plexuses in and on the spinal column, 
draining blood from the vertebral bones and spinal cord 
and its membranes. In man these veins are arranged and 
named in four sets — the basispinal , dorsispinal, medulli- 
spinal, and meningorachidian. All these veins are valve- 
less, and form extensive and intricate anastomoses with 
one another.— Ven® vorticos®, ciliary veins: same as 
vasa vorticosa. See vas. — Vena lienalis, the splenic vein. 
—Vena porta, vena port®, the portal vein. See^ortari, 
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and cuts under circulation , liver, embryo, and pancreas.— 
Vena salvateUa, the vein oi the little Anger, emptjing 
into the superficial ulnar. 

venada (ve-na/dti), n. [Sp. venado, a deer, < L. 
ven atus, hunting,’ the chase, game: see venatic, 
and cf. venison.] A small deer of Chili, Pudua 
humilis, the pudu. 

venal 1 (ve'nal), a. [< OF. venal, F. venal = 
Sp. Pg. ven at = It. venalc , < L. venal is, of or 
pertaining to selling, purchasable, < venus, also 
venum , sale, = Gr. uvof, price; cf. uvf;, purchase, 
= Skt. vasna, price, wages, wealth; perhaps < 
■f vas, dwell, exist: see was. From L. venus 
arc ult. E. vend*, etc.] 1. Ready to sell one’s 
services or influence for money or other valu- 
able consideration, and entirely from sordid 
motives; bought or to be bought basely or 
meanly for personal gain; mercenary hire- 
ling: used of persons: as, a venal politician. 

Venal and licentious scribblers, with just sufficient tal- 
ents to clothe the thoughts of a pandar in the style of a 
bellman, were now the favourite writers of the Sovereign 
and the public. Macaulay , Milton. 

2. Characterized by or springing from venality ; 
also, made a matter of sordid bargaining and 
selling: used of things. 

Beasts are brought into the temple, and the temple 
itself is exposed to sale, and the holy rites, as well as the 
beasts of sacrifice, are made venal. 

Jer. Taylor , Works (ed. 1835), 1. 103. 

All my professions . . . might be ascribed to venal in- 
sincerity. Goldsmith, To Mrs. Lawder. 

= Syn. Venal, Mercenary, Hireling. These words repre- 
sent a person or thing os ready to be dishonorably em- 
ployed for pay. Each is strongest in one sense. Venal is 
strongest in expressing the idea of complete sale to a pur- 
chaser-character, honor, principle, and even individuality 
being surrendered for value received, the venal man doing 
whatever his purchaser directs, a venal press advocating 
whatever it is told to advocate. Mercenary is strongest 
in expressing rapacity, or greed for gain, and activity. 
Hireling is strongest in expressing servility and conse- 
quent contempt, hire having become an ignoble word for 
pay : as, a hireling soldiery ; a hireling defamer. A venal 
man sells his political or other support; ^mercenary man 
sells his work, being chiefly anxious to get as much pay 
as possible ; a hireling will do mean or base work as long 
as he is sure of his pay. Venal means abeing ready to sell 
one’s principles, whether he makes out to sell them or not ; 
mercenary and hireling suggest more of actual employ- 
ment. 

venal 2 (ve'nal), a. [= Sp. Pg. venal, < NL. 
vcnalis, < L. vena, vein: see vein. Cf. vein ah] 
Of or pertaining to the veins; venous: as, venal 
blood or circulation. [Obsolescent.] 
venality (ve-nal'i-ti), n. [< OF. vcnalite, F. 
venalitc = Sp. verialidad = Pg. venalidade = It. 
vcnalitd, < LL, venalita(t-)s , capability of being 
bought, < L. vcnalis, purchasable: see venal 1 .] 
The state or character of being venal, or sordid- 
ly influenced by money or financial considera- 
tions; prostitution of talents, offices, or ser- 
vices for money or reward; mereenariness. 

He preserved his independence in an age of venality. 

Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, xliii. 

Infamous Venality, grown bold, 

Writes on his bosom to be let or sold 

Coupcr, Table-Talk, 1. 416. 

venallt, u. See vennel. 

venally (ve'nal-i), adv. In a venal manner; 
mercenarily. 

Venantest (ve-nan'tez), n. pi. [NL., pi. of 
vcnan(t-)s, ppr. of venari, hunt, chase: see 
venation 1 .] The hunting-spiders, a group of 
spiders so called because, instead of weaving 
webs in which to lie in wait, they run or leap 
about to chase and catch their prey. See My- 
galidte, Lycosidee , and cuts under bird-spider , 
Mygale , tarantula, and wolf-spider. 
venaryU, n. An obsolete form of venery. 
venary 2 t (ven'a-ri), a. [Irreg. < L. venari , hunt, 
chase: see venation 1 . Cf. venery 1 .] Of or per- 
taining to hunting. Howell. 

Venasguite (ve-nas'kit), n. [< Ycnasque (see 
def .) 4- -ite 2 .] In mineral. , a variety of ottrelite, 
found at Venasque in the Spanish Pyrenees. 
Venatic (ve-nat'ik), a. [< L. venaticus , of or per- 
taining to hunting, Cvcnatus, hunting, the chase, 
< venari, hunt, chase : see venation 1 .] 1. Of or 
pertaining to hunting; used in hunting. 

Newton’s guess that the diamond was inflammable, and 
many instances which must occur to the reader, are of the 
true artsman kind ; he did it by a sort of venatic sense. 

Dr. J. Brown, Spare Hours, 3d ser., p. 202. 

2. Given to hunting; fond of the chase, 
venaticaj (ve-nat'i-ka), n. Same as vinatico. 
venatical (ve-nat'i-kal), a. [< venatic + -«/.] 
Same as venatic. 

There be three for Venary or Venatical Pleasure in Eng- 
land : viz., A Forest, a Chase, and a Tark. 

Ilowell , Letters, iv. 16. 

venatically (ve-nat'i-kal-i), adv. In a venatic 
manner; in the chase. " 
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Venation of a Uyinenopteiou* InscctlZT/V 
etna tturtiiiusi, a parasitic lie*’. (Cross 
shows natural sue ' 


venation 1 ! (ve-na'slion), v. [< L. rcnatio(n-), 
hunting, a hunt, < venttri, liunt. Cf. venison, a 
doublet of venation * ; cf. also venery*.] X. The 
art or practice of hunting; pursuit of game. 
Sir T. Browne . — 2. The stato of beinghunted. 
Imp. Bid. 

venation 2 (ve-na'shon), n. [< NL. vcnatio(n-), 
< L. vena, a vein : see mm? 2 , rein.] 1. In hot., 
the manner in which veins or nerves are dis- 
tributed in the blade of a leaf or other expanded 
organ. See ner- 
vation. — 2. In 
entom.: (a) The 
mode or sys- 
tem of dis- 
tribution of 
the veins of 
the wings. ( b ) 

These veins or 
nervines, col- 
lectively con- 
sidered as to 
their arrange- 
ment. See rein, 

3, and cut un- 
der nervure. 
venational (ve- 
mVslipn-al), a. [< venation 2 + -a?.] In entom ., 
of or pertaining to venation: as, vena tionai char- 
acters of insects’ wings; rcnational differences 
or description. 

venatorial (ven-n-to'ri-al), a. [< L. renator , a 
hunter (< vena ri, limit: see venation*), +-i-a?.] 
Relating to tho chase; pertaining to limiting; 
venatic. [Rare.] 

Oh! that some sylvan ilelty, patron of the chase, would 
now inspire Brown with vcnatnriol craft. 

Fortnightly iter., N. S., XLIII. 91. 

vencuset, i\ A Middle English form of vanquish. 
vend 1 (vend), r. t. [< F. vvndre = Sp. Pg. ren- 
der = It. vcndcre , < L. vendtre (pret. vendidi, 
pp. venditns), sell, cry up for sale, praise, contr. 
of r annulare, venumdare , also, as orig., two 
words, ven uni dare , soli, < renum , sale, price, 4- 
dare, give: sec venal* and dat(*.] To transfer 
to another person for a pecuniary equivalent ; 
sell: as, to raid goods. 

Amongst other comodities the) vended much tohneo 
for linen cloatli, stuffs, Ac , which was a good benefit* to 
y» people. Braitford, Plymouth Plantation, p. ‘ill 

The Greeks . . tell you that Zclicdcc, being a Fishcr- 
man, was wont to brim; I'isli fiom Jopp.i hither, and to 
vend it at this place. 

Maumlrell, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 95. 

The other nut-sellers in tho streits tvurf the almond- 
nuts. . . . The materials are the same as tho'C of the gin- 
gerbread. . . . A split almond is placed in the centre of 
each of these nuts 

Mail heir, London Labour and London Poor, I. 213. 
vend 1 ! (vend), «. [< vend*, t\] Sale; market. 

She . . . lias a great vend for them (and for other call- 
osities which she imports). 

Iltchardson, Clarissa Marlowe, IV. 10m. (Da nVv) 

Vend 2 (vend), n. Samoan Wind-. 
vendable! (venM:i-bl), a. [ME., < OF. muta- 
ble (= Pg. vcndavcl ), < vvndre, sell: see mid*. 
Cf. vendible .] Sumo ns vendible. 

For love is over al vrndalh . Ilnm of the liv*c, 1. 5 ? 0I. 


vendace (venMfis), n. [Also vendi.s ; < OF. ven- 
dtse , vendoisc , vandoi^e, F. vnndoisc. F. dial. 
randoisv. ventoise , dace; origin unknown.] A 
variety of the whitefisli, Corajnmis m Hu pithy t 
or vandcsilts. It is noted for its restricted distribu- 
tion, being found in Great Britain onl> in Locbmabcn, in 
Dumfriesshire, and in two or three of the English lakes, 
and on the Continent in some of the livers and lakes of 
Sweden. Tire body is deep and iumpies«cd, the hack 
brown, the sides tinged with yellow, the belly silvery, the 
tail broadlj forked, and the pectoral and ventral fins j el- 
low. The axenigc length i* from (* to 7 inchc*. The Ibh 
is esteemed a great delieae), and is taken with the swee]>- 
net about August. 

vendagei, n. A Middle English form of vintage. 
Vendean (ven-do'an), a. and n. [< F. Vrndicn ; 
as Vendie (see dei.) + -an.] I. a. Of or per- 
taining to Ycndde, a department of western 
France, or the Vendeans. 

II. n. A native or an inhabitant of Vendee ; 
specifically, a partizan of the royalist insurrec- 
tion against the republic and the Revolution 
which was begun in western Franco in 1793, 
and whose chief seat was in Vendde. 
vendee (ven-dG')» n. [< vend 1 4- -re*.] The per- 
son to whom a thing is sold : opposed to ven- 
dor. 


If n vicar sows his glebe, or if lie sells his corn, and the 
render cuts it, he must pay the tithes to the parson. 

Aylijte, Pnrergon. 

Vend6miaire (von-dii-mi-ar'), n. [F., < L. vin- 
demia , grape-gathering, vintage, wine: see vin- 


dctnial.] The first month of the French revo- 
lutionary calendar, beginning (in 1793) Septem- 
ber 22d, and ending October 21st. 

vender (venMer), n. [Also vendor ; < OF. *vcn- 
dour , vendcur.F. vendeur = Sp. Pg. vendedor = 
It. vend it ore, < L .venditor, seller, < vcndcre , sell: 
see vend*, Cf. venditor.] One who vends or 
sells; a seller: as, a news-render. 

vendetta (ven-det'ji), «. [< It. vendetta , a feud, 
< Li. vindicta , vengeance, revenge, < vindicarc , 
claim, arrogate, defend one’s self: see vindi- 
cate, venpe.] A condition of private wav in 
which tho nearest of kin execute vengeance on 
tho slayer of a relative ; a blood-feud, in Corsica 
the vendetta is regarded ns a duty incumbent on the fam- 
ily of the murdered man, and, failing to reach tho real 
murderer, they take vengeance on his relatives. The prac- 
tice exists, although to a more limited extent, in Sicily, 
Sardinia, Calabria, Afghanistan, etc., and in certain rude 
ami remote distiicts of the United States. 

The various forms of private vengeance which have be- 
come common in this country arc in many respects allied 
to Italian vendetta as it existed and may to some extent 
still exist in Corsica and Calabria, and with modillcations 
in Naples, where, as has been said, “it is reduced to rule 
and recognized by public opinion." 

K. A. Ret., CXXXIX. 73. 

vendibility (vcn-di-bil'i-ti), n. [< vendible 4- 
-it-y; cf. Li. vendibiliter, salably.] Tho state of 
being vendible or salable. 

The vendibility of commodities. 

Jcr. Taylor, Itule of Conscience, iv. 1. 

vendible (vcn'di-bl), a. and n. [< OF. vendible = 
Sp. vendible — Pg. vendivcl = It. rendibile , < L. 
vendibihs , that may bo sold, salable, < vcndcre, 
sell: see read 1 .] 1. a. Capable of being or fit 
to bo vended or sold; to bo disposed of for 
money; salablo; marketable. 

Foxe skins, white, blacke, and russet, will l>e vendible 
here. Hakluyt's Voyages, I. ;> 0 .». 

Silence b only commendable 
In a neat’s tongue dried and a maid not vendible. 

Shak\, M. of V., i. 1. 112. 

II. n. Something to be sold or offered for 
sale: as, butter, fowls, cheese, and other ven- 
thbbs. 

vendibleness (ven Mi-bl-nes), n. Vendibility. 

vendibly (ven'di-bli), adv. In a vendible or 
salable manner. 

vendicatet, r. See vindicate. 

vendis (ven Mis), w. See vendace. 

venditate! (venMi-tfit). r. t. [< L. venditatus , 
pp. of venthtare , offer again and again for sale, 
freej. of vcndcre , sell: see vend 1 .] To set out, 
as for sale; hence, to display ostentatiously; 
make a show of. 

'lids they doe in the suhtiltic of their wit, ... as if 
they would venditat them for the very wonders of natures 
woike. Holland, tr. of Pliny, vxrvli. 12. 

vendifcationt (ven-di-tfi'shqn), n. [< h. rendi- 
tatio(n-), an offering for sale, a boasting, < ven- 
ditare , try to sell, freq. of vendtre, sell, cry up 
for sale, boast: see vend*.] An ostentatious 
display. 

Some (plagiarist''], by a cunning protestation against all 
reading, and false rend Italian of their own naturals, think 
to divert the sagacity of their readers from themselves 
B. Jonson, Discoveries. 

The vniditatinn of our owne worth or parts or merits 
argues a miserable indigence in them all. 

Up. Hall, Occasional Meditations, § 30. 

vendition (ven-diriiMn), //. [< L. vcnditio(n-) t 
a sale, < vendere , pp. venditns , sell: see vend*.] 
Tho act of selling; sale. [Rare.] 

By way of rendition, or sale, he gives them up. 

Langley, Sermons (1014), p. 20. (Latham.) 

vendor (venMor), n. Same as vender , but more 
common in legal use. In the law of conveyancing 
the word is commonly used in reference to the prelimi- 
nary or executor} 1 contractor sale, usually made in writing 
before the execution of a deed to transfer the title, and 
designates him who agrees to sell, and who nfter he has 
actually conveyed is commonly called the grantor. So if 
A contracts, not ns agent but on his own account, to sell 
and convey property belonging to B, and procures I? to 
convey accordingly, A is the vendor and B the grantor. 

Our earliest printers were the vendors and the hinders 
of their own books. I. D' Israeli, Amen, of Lit., II. 425. 

In sales of lands the party selling is almost always 
spoken of ns "the vendor " ; but in sales of goods he is 
quite ns frequently spoken of as “the seller.” 

Modcy and Whitcley. 
Vendor and Purchaser Act, n British stntutc of 1S74 
(37 and 3S Viet., e. 78) which enacts that forty years (in- 
stead of sixty) be the period of commencement of title to 
land sold, unless otherwise stipulated, and further ntfects 
the relations of vendor and purchaser of lands. — Ven- 
dor's liens. See lien-. 

vendue (veil-dll'), n. [< OF. vendue , a sale, < 
vendu, pp. of vendre, sell: see vend*.] A public 
auction. 

I went nsliore, and, having purchased a laced waistcoat, 
with some other cloaths, at a vendue, made a swaggering 
figure. Smollett, Roderick Random, xxxvl. (Davies.) 


We’d better take maysures for shettin’ up shop, 

An’ put oil our stock by a vendoo or swop. 

Lowell, Biglow Papers, 2d ser., v. 

vendue-masterf ( ve n-du ' rm'i s // ter), n. An auc- 
tioneer. Wharton. 

venet, n. A Middle English form of vein. 
veneer (ve-ner'), v. t. [Formerly also finccr; 
corrupted* (prob. in factory use) from *furncir, 

< G. f urniren, fourniren = B. fornicrcn,f urniren 
(cf. Ban. finere, < E. ?), inlay, veneer, furnish, 

< OF. fornir , F . fournir = Pr. fornir, formir , 
fromir = Sp. Pg. fornir = It. foniirc, furnish: 
see furnish*.] 1. To overlay or face, as an in- 
ferior wood, with wood of a finer or more beau- 
tiful land, so as to give the whole tho appear- 
ance of being made of the more valuable mate- 
rial; cover with veneers : as, to veneer a ward- 
robe or other article of furniture. 

The Italians call it [marquetry'] pietre coinmesse, a sort 
of inlaying with stones, analogous to the fineering of cabi- 
nets in wood. Smollett, Travels, xxviii. 

The bottom and sides of the frame seem to be fineered, 
and inlaid, probably with ivory’, tortoise-shell, and mother- 
of-pearl. Bruce, Source of the Nile, I. 130. 

2. To cover with a thin coating of substance 
similar to the body, in other materials than 
wood, as in ceramics. 

It [Oiron (or Ilenri Deux) ware] is strictly a veneered pot- 
tery. . . . The object was formed in clay, and then covered 
with n thin skin of the same material. 

Art Jour., VI IL 155. 

Henco — 3. To impart a more agreeable appear- 
anco to, as to something vicious, worthless, or 
forbidding; disguise with a superficial attrac- 
tion; gild. 

A rogue in grain, 

Veneer'd with sanctimonious theory. 

Tennyson, Princess, ITol. 

Thoughtfulness for others, geneiosity, modesty, and 
self-respect are the qualities which make a real gentle- 
man or lady, as distinguished from the veneered article 
which commonly goes by that name. 

Huxley, Critiques and Addresses, p. S. 

veneer (ve-ner'), n. [< veneer , t\] 1. A thin 

piece of wood of a choice kind laid upon an- 
other of a more common sort, so as to give a 
superior and more valuablo appearance to the 
article so treated, as a piece of furniture. Choice 
and beautiful kinds of barn woods, ns mahogany or rose- 
wood, are used for veneers, the wood to which they are at- 
tached by gluing being usually deal or pine. 1\ ory, motlier- 
of-pearl, and other ornamental substances arc sometimes 
used as veneers for small articles, ns cabinets or caskets. 
2. A thin coating covering the body of any- 
thing, especially for decorative purposes: used 
when the material of tho outer coating is simi- 
lar to that of the body, as in ceramics or in pa- 
per-manufacturing. [Rare.] — 3. Show; su- 
perficial ornament; meretricious disguise. 

It is still often possible to hush up scandals, to play fast 
and loose with incomcnicnt facts, to smooth over funda- 
mental tlilTei dices with a veneer of external uniformity. 

II. jf. Oxcnham, Short Studies, p. 143. 

The knowing world’s people from Lenox said, when they 
returned from their visit, that they doubted whether the 
Shaker neatness were more than a summer veneer, and 
were quite sure that in winter the houses were no tidier 
than other houses. Harper's Mag., LXXX. 479. 

4. In entom., a veneer-moth. -Veneer-bending 
machine, a machine used in putting on veneers, to ap- 
ply a uniform pressure to every part of a curved or uneven 
surface. It operates by hydraulic pressme transmitted 
thtougli caoutchouc or other llexiblc material. E. II. 
Knight. — Veneer- planing machine, a sharing-tool for 
smoothing veneered and similar surfaces. E. II. Knight. 
— Ven eer-p dishing machine, a machine for rubbing 
and polishing veneered or other wooden surfaces. — Ve- 
neer-straightenlng machine, a machine for flattening 
out veneers which have been cut in the form of a scroll 
from a circular log bolt. Such machines employ a flexible 
pressure with adjustable tension, ami are designed with a 
view to avoid splitting the material. 

veneer-cutter (vP-ner'kut'er), n. A machine 
for cutting veneers from the log or block of 
wood; a veneer-cutting machine. Two systems 
are used in these machines : in one the log of wood is 
rotated before a long, thin knife fixed in the machine, the 
revolution shaving off a thin veneer of the entire length 
of the log, the log being gradually advanced to tbe knife 
until completely cut up; in the other system the knife- 
blade mo\es as a slicer over the block of wood or ivory. 
Still another method is to use a fixed knife, and to draw a 
square bloek of wood over the edge of the knife. Both 
circular and reciprocating saws are also used to make 
wood veneers. See vcnecr-saic. 

veneering (ve-ner'ing), n. [Verbal u. of veneer, 
t\] 1. The art or process of laying on veneers. 
— 2. Same as veneer, in senses 1-3. 
veneering-hammer (ve-ner' ing-liam^er), n. A 
hand-tool with a thin and wide peen or face, 
used to press out the glue from under a veneer 
in securing it to an object, 
veneer-mill (ve-ner 'mil), n. A sawmill de- 
signed especially for cutting veneers, 
veneer-moth (ve-ner 'moth), n. Any one of 
several pyralid moths of tho family Crambidcc: 
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an old English collectors’ name, given from the 
coloration, which suggests veneering. Crambus 
hortuellv* is the garden veneer; C. pinellus, the pearl ve- 
neer ; and C. petnjlceUits , the common veneer. See cut un- 
d or Crn mbi dtc. 

veneer-press (ve-ner'pres), n. A special'form 
of pre>-s used to hold veneers in position while 
Twin" glued to woodwork or furniture. Various 
n implicated forms of screw-clamps and screw-presses are 
u *i. SMino being fitted vith'steam-pipes to keep the glue 
s«*fr until the veneer lias adapted itself to the irregular 
surface to which it is to ho attached. 

veneer-saw (ve-nor'sa), 3 ?. A circular saw for 
rut lint: veneers from the solid wood, ivory, etc. 
It hu- u thin *dgc, aud is thicker toward the 
center. 77. SI. Knight. 

veneer-scraper (v(;-ner'skra / 'per), v. A tool 
with an ndjubtahlo blade for dressing veneers. 
n. Knight. 

venefical (ve-nef 'i-kal), a. [< L. rcncficus , poi- 
sonous (see bcncjicc),+ -al.] Same as vcncjicial. 

All with spindles, timbrels, rattles, or other venefical 
instruments, nuking a confused noise. 

B. Jo ns on t Masque of Queens. 

veneficef (ven'e-fis), n. [< L. veneficittm , a poi- 
soning, < vcnejicus, poisoning, < renenum , poi- 
son, 4 -ficus, < faccrcy make.] Sorcery, or the 
art of poisoning. Hailey, 1727. 
veneficial (rcn-e-fish'al)j a. [< L. vcncficium , 
a poisoning (see rcnciicc), 4 -al.] 1. Acting by 
poison; sorcerous, [Rare.] 

As for the magical virtues In this plant (the mistletoe], 
ami conceived etllcacy unto vcncjicial intentions It seemeth 
apafMU relick derived from the ancient druids. 

Sir T. Lroune, Vulg. Err., ii. 6. 

2. Addicted to sorcery or poisoning, 
veneficious (veu-e-fislT'us), a. [< L. vencficium , 
a poisoning (sec* vcncjlcc ), 4 -oh/?.] Same as 
rear Uriah 

To sit cross-logged . . . was an old venc/icious practice ; 
and Juno is made in this posture to hinder the delivery of 
Aleinrcnn. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., v. 23. 

veneficiously (ven-e-fisli'us-li), adc. By poison 
or witchcraft. 

The intent hereof [breaking an egg-shell] was to pre- 
vent witchcraft ; for, lc«t witches should draw or prick 
their name* therein, and vcnchciombj mischief their per- 
sons, the} broke the shell, as Delecnxnpius hath observed 
Sir T. Broune, Vulg. Err., v. 2d. 
veneisunt, w. An old spelling of venison. 
venemoust, a. A 11 obsolete spelling of venom - 
oun. 

venenate (von'e-nat), v. t. [< L. renenatus , 
pp. of vevrnarc, poison, < venemnn , poison: see 
venom.'] To poison ; charge or infect with 
poison. [Rare.] 

Poisoned jaws and venenated stings. 

J addition, Solomon Paraphrased, xvi. 
These rofnsms . . . are not so encrgic as to renenafe the 
entire mass of blood. Harvey. (Johnson.) 

venenate (ven'e-nat), a. [< L. venenatus , pp.: 
seethe verb.] Infected with poison; poisoned. 

liy giving this in fevers after calcination, whereby the 
rnienatr parts are carried olf. Woodward, On Fossils. 

venenation (ven-e-nfi'shon), 71 . [< venenate 4 
-iV>».] 1. The act of poisoning. — 2. Poison or 
venom. 

Tlii? venmation shoots from the eye; and this way a 
ba c Illik may imprison. Sir T . Browne, Vulg. Err. 

venenet (vc-nen'), a. [Irreg. (as adj.) < L. vc- 
n chum, poison: see venom.] Poisonous; ven- 
omous. 

Dry air opens the surface of the earth to disincarcerate 
venene bodies or to evacate them. 

II array, On the Plague. 

venenifluous (vcn-6-nif'Io-us), o. [< L. vcnc- 
mwi, poison, 4- flucrc, flow: seo fluent.'} In hot. 
and cool., flowing with poisonous juice or ven- 
om: as, the venenifluous fang of a rattlesnake. 
See cuts under Crotalus and viper. 

Venenosa (von-e-no'sji), n.pl, [NL., neut. pi. 
of LL. vnuenonis, full of poison: see vcnciwsc.] 
One of three sections into which serpents 
( Ophidin) have hoen divided, according as they 
aro venomous or otherwise, the other sections 
being Innocna and Suspccta. The definition of the 
qi oup at bavins grooved fangs in the upper jaw, followed 
by smaller Eolid, hooked teeth, would make Venenosa 
nearly equivalent to the Protcrot/lupha ; hut If applied to 
pohonons snakes at large it would be equivalent to Pro- 
terogli/jiha and StAenoglypha together. It Is disused now, 
except as a convenient descriptive term, like Thanato- 
phidia. Also called Nocua. 

venenosef (ven'o-nos), a. [< L. venenosus, poi- 
sonous: seo venenous.] Full of venom ; poison- 
ous, as a serpent; belonging to tho Venenosa; 
nocuous; thanatopliidian. 

Malpighi. . . . demonstrates that all such tumours, 
where any insects are found, are raised up by some vene- 
nose liquor, which, together with their eggs, such insects 
shed upon the leaves. flay, Works of Creation. 


venenosityf (ven-e-nos'i-ti), n. [~ F. ven6- 
nosite = Sp. vcnenosidad '= Pg. venenosidade = 
It. venenosita ; < venenose 4- -ity.] The property 
or state of being venenose or poisonous. 

venenous (ven'e-nus), a. [< OF. veneneux , F. 
veneneux = Pr. venenos = Sp. Pg. It. venenoso , 
< LL. venenosus , poisonous, < L. venenttm, poi- 
son: see venom. Cf. venenose and venomous, 
doublets of venenous.] Poisonous; toxic. — 
Venenous anthelmintic, a remedy for intestinal worms, 
which acts by destroying the parasite, and not by simply 
expelling it: a vermicide as distinguished from a vermi- 
fuge. 

venerabilityt (ven^e-ra-bil'i-ti), n. [< venera- 
ble 4- - ity (see -bility).] The state or character 
of being venerable. 

The excellence and vcncrability of their prototypes. 

Dr. II. More, Aniidotc against Idolatry, viii. 

venerable (ven'e-ra-bl), a. [< OF. venerable, 
F. venerable = Sp. venerable = Pg. vcncravel =r 
It. vcncrabilc , < L. vcncrabilis, worthy of ven- 
eration or reverence, < vcncrari , venerate, re- 
vere: seo venerate.] 1. "Worthy of veneration 
or reverence; deserving honor aud respect, 
particularly with a suggestion of age or dig- 
nity: as, a venerable magistrate; a venerable 
scholar. In the x\nglican Church, specifically 
applied to archdeacons. 

Venerable Nestor, Iiatrh’tl in silver. , 

, Shale., T. and C., i. 3. G5. 

Pec how the venerable infant lies 
In early pomp. 

Dryden , Britannia Itediviva, 1. 110. 

The world — that gray-bearded and wrinkled profligate, 
decrepit without being venerable. 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xii. 

2. Hallowed by religious, historic, or other 
lofty associations; to be regarded with rever- 
ence : as, tho vtncrablc precincts of a temple. 

The placo is venerable by her presence. 

Shirley, Maid’s Revenge, i. 2. 

We went about to survey the generall decays of that 
ancient and venerable church. 

Evelyn, Diary, Aug. 27, 1GG0. 

All along the shores of therciwraWc stream [the Ganges] 
lay great fleets of vessels laden with rich merchandise. 

Macaulay, Warren Hastings. 

venerableness (ven'e-ra-bl-ncs), v. The stato 
or character of being venerable. 

The innocence of infancy, the vnwrablcncss and impo- 
tence of old age. South, Sermons, XI. iv. 

venerably (ven'e-ra-bli), ad r. In a venerable 
manner; so as to excite reverence. 

At the moment I was walking down this aisle I met a 
clcan-sliaven old canonico, with red legs and red-tasscled 
hat, and with a book under his aim, nnd a meditative look, 
whom I here thank for being so venerably picturesque. 

Hoivclls, Venetian Life, xxi. 

Veneracea (von-e-riVsc-ii),«.j)Z. [NL., < renus 
( Vcnci-), fi, 4- - ac'ca .] In conch. : (u) A family 
of bivalves: same as Vcncridic. (b) A super- 
family or suborder of siphonato or sinupalliate 
bivalve mollusks, represented by the Vcncridec 
and related families. 

Veneraceas (vcn-e-ra/se-6), n. pi. [NL., < Ve- 
nus ( Vcncr-), 5, 4 -accx.] Same as rcncndcc. 

veneracean (ven-e-ra'se-an), a. and n. I, a. 
Of or pertaining to the Vcncracra. 

H. n. Any member of the rcncracca. 

veneraceous" (ven-e-ra'shius), a. Same as ren- 
craccan. 

venerant (ven'e-rant), a. [< L. vcncran(t-)s, 
ppr. of vcncrari', Venerate : seo venerate.] Rev- 
erent. [Raro.] 

When wo pronounce the name of Giotto, our venerant 
thoughts are at Assisi nnd Padua. 

Ituskin, Modern Tainters, III. i., 1, note. 

venerate (ven'o-rat), v. t. ; prot. and pp. vener- 
ated, ppr. venerating. [< L. vcncratus, pp. of 
vcncrari (> It. vcncrarc = Sp. Pg. vcncrar = F. 
venerer ), worship, venerate, revere; from tho 
same source as Venus, love: seo Venus.] To 
regard with respect aud reverence; treat as 
hallowed; rovero; reverence. 

While beings form’d in coarser mould will hate 

The helping hand they ought to venerate. 

Crabbe, Works, V. 214. 

The Venetian merchants, compelled to seek safety in 
Alexandria, visited the church in which the bones of St. 
Mark were preserved and venerated. 

C. E. Horton , Church-building in Middlo Ages, p. 47. 

=Syn. Worship, Uctercnce, etc. See adore. 

veneration (vou-e-rfi'shon), n. [< OF. venera- 
tion , F. vendratioiii = Sp ‘.‘vcncracion = Pg. vcnc- 
ra$ao = It. venerazione, < L. vcncratio{n-), ven- 
eration, reverence, < vcncrari, venerate, revere: 
seo venerate.] 1. The feeling of one who ven- 
erates; a high degree of respect and rever- 


ence; an exalted^ feeling or sentiment excited 
by the dignity, wisdom, and goodness of a per- 
son, or by tho sacredness of his character, and, 
with regard to a place, by the sacred or historic 
associations that hallow it. 

Places consecrated to a more than ordinary' veneration, 
by being reputed to have some particular actions done in 
them relating to the Death and Resurrection of Christ. 

Maundrell, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 69. 

Veneration is the name given to the state of mind com- 
prehending both religious regard and a sentiment drawn 
out by the more .commanding and august of our fellow- 
beings. ’ A. Bain, Emotions and Will, p. 02. 


2. The outward expression of reverent feeling ; 
worship. 

"They fell down and worshipped him,” after the man- 
ner of the Easterlings when they do veneration to their 
kings. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 45. 

3, In phren., the organ of adoration, reverence, 
or respect for what is great and good. See cut 
under phrenology. = Syn. 1. Reverence, Veneration , 
Awe, etc. See reverence. 

venerative (ven'e-ra-tiv), a. [< venerate 4* 
-ivc.] Feeling veneration ; reverent. [Rare.] 

I for one, when a venerative youth, have felt a thrill of 
joy at being kindly nodded to . . . by some distinguished 
personage. All the Year Round, VIII. 01. 

venerator (ven'e-ra-tor), n. [= F. v6n6ratcur 
s= Sp. Pg. venerador = It. vcneratorc, < L. vene- 
rator, one who venerates, < vcncrari, venerate: 
see venerate ] One who venerates or rever- 
ences. 

Not a scorner of your sex, 

But venerator. Tennyson, Princess, iv. 

venereal (ve-ne're-al), a. [As vcncrc-ous 4- -al.] 
1. Of or pertaining to veuery, or sexual inter- 
course: as, venereal desire. 

No, madam, these are no venereal signs. 

Shah, Tit. And., ii. 3. 37. 
Then, swollen with pride, into the snare I fell 
Of fair fallacious looks, venereal trains, 

Soften’d with pleasure and voluptuous life. 

Milton, S. A., 1. 533. 


2. Arising from or connected with sexual in- 
tercourse: as, venereal disease; venereal virus 
or poison. — 3. Adapted to the euro of venereal 
diseases: as, venereal medicines. — 4. Fitted to 
excite venereal desire; aphrodisiac. — 5f. Of or 
pertaining to coppor, which was formerly called 
by chemists Venus. 

Blue vitriol, how venereal . . . soever, rubbed upon the 
whetted blade of a knife, will not impart its latent colour. 

Boyle. 

Venereal carnosity. Same as venereal waris.— Vene- 
real disease, a collective term for gonorrhea, chancroid, 
and syphilis. — Venereal sore or ulcer, chancre or chan- 
croid; more often the latter.— Venereal warts, acumi- 
nate condylomata, or warts situated on the mucous sur- 
faces of the genitals. They were formerly supposed to be 
caused by a venereal poison, but are not now generally 
so regarded. 

venereant (ve-ne're-an), a. [< ME. vcncricn , < 
OF. vcncricn '= F. v^nenen; as vcncrc-ous + -aw.] 
1. Inclined to tlic service of Venus, or to sexual 
desire and intercourse. 


For ccrtcs I am al Venetian 
In fcclyngc, and myn liertc is Marcien. 

Chaucer, Trol, to Wife of Bath's Tale, 1. 009. 

2. Amorous; wanton. 

Others fall in love with light Wives — I do not mean 
Vcnrrcan Lightness, but in reference to Portion. 

Howell, Letters, I. vi. 60. 

venereate (vo-ne're-at), v. t . ; pret. and pp. 
vcncrcatcd, ppr. vcncrcating. [\ vcncrc-ous 4 
-ate 1 . ] To render amorous or lascivious. 

To venereate the unbridled spirits. 

Feltham, Resolves, i. 2G. 

venereous (ve-no're-us), a. [= Sp. vencrco = 
Pg. It. vencrco , < L. vcncrcus, renernts , of or 
pertaining to Venus or sexual intercourse, < 
Venus ( Vcncr-), Venus, sexual intercourse: see 
Fcwu?.] 1. Lascivious; libidinous; lustful; 
wanton. 


Lust is the fire that, doth inaintaine the life 
Of the venereous man (but sets at strife 
The soule & body). 

Times' Whistle (E. E. T S.), p. 119. 
The malo ... is lesser than the female, and very vene- 
rcous. Derham, Physico -Tlieol., iv. 15, note s. 

2. Giving vigor for or inclination to sexual 
intercourse ; aphrodisiac : as, % venereous drugs. 

No marvell if he brought us home nothing but a meer 
tankard droller}', a venereous pai jetory for a stewes. 

Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus. 

venerer (von'er-uv), n. [< vcncr;/ 1 + -«•!.] 
One who watches game; a gamekeepor; a 
hunter. 

Our Vcnrrers, Prickers, and Vcrderers. 

Browning, Flight of the Duchess, x. 




I'emts fafhta, one of the 
Venericia. 


Veneridee 

Veneridee (ve-ner'i-de), ??. pi. [< Venus (Fe- 
wer-) + -idle.) A family of siplionate or sinu- 
palliate bivalve mollusks, 
whose typical genus is Ve- 
nus: used with various re- 
strictions. It is now gener- 
ally restricted to forms with si- 
phons or siplionnl orifices dis- 
tinct and fringed, linguiform 
foot, the outer pair of branching 
short and nppendiculate, an 
equivalve shell whose hinge has 
generally three cardinal teeth, 
and a slightly sinuate pallial 
line. The species are mostly of 
moderate size, and include the 
qunliog, or hard clam of the 
United States, Feme* mercena- 
ria , and numerous other species found in temperate and 
tropical seas, many of whose shells arc highly ornate. Sco 
also cuts under Cytherea, Venerupis, dimyarian, atul qua- 
hoy. Also called Veneracca, Venusidff,ja.m\ Conchacca. 

venerief, n. An obsolete spelling of vcncry 1 , 
v cncry”. 

venerite (ven'e-rit), n, [< L. Venus ( Vcncr -), 
Venus, ML. copper, + -tfc 2 .] 1. A copper ore 

from Pennsylvania, consisting of an earthy 
cliloritic mineral impregnated with copper. — 
2. Same as venulite. 

veneroust (ven'e-rus), a. [< Venus (Vcncr-), 
Venus, + -ous. Of. venereous.} Same as vcnerc- 
ous. 

Consum’d with loathed lust, 

Which thy venerous mind hath basely nurs'd ! 

Lust's Dominion, v. 3. 

A remedy for venerous passions. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 503. 

Venerupis (ven-e-rB'pis), n. [NL. (Lamarck. 
1818), later Vcncnipcs (Swainson, 1840), < Venus 
( Vcncr-), f), + L. rapes, 
a rook.] 1. A genus of 
boring bivalve mollusks , 
of the family Vcncr: (hr, /A ’ ' : 

as V. perforans or V. irus \ V 
and V. exotica. — 2. [/. r. ; ' 

pi. vcncnipcs (-poz).] A , n 
member of this genus; 
a Venus of the rock. 

venerupite (von-P-rii'- 
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pit), if. [< Venerupis + 

-He-.'] A fossil Venus I'nrmfu rxetira 
of the rook. 

venery 1 (ven'e-ri), ». [Early mod. E. also rrn- 
cric ; < ME. interne, r enonje, < OF. rcncric, P. 
vaicric ( ML. renariu, beasts of the elmse, game), 
limiting, a hiniting-trnin, a kennel, < rater, < h. 
veunri, hunt, cliaso : see venation 1 .] 1. The net 
or exercise of hunting ; the sports of the elmse ; 
hunting. 

An outrydere that loved veucrye. 

Chaucer, Gen. i'rol. to C. T., 1. 100. 

We’ll make this hunting of the witch ns famous 
As any other blast of vcncry. 

B. Jonson, Sad Shephoid, ii. 2 

The right of pursuing and taking all beasts of chase or 
icnary . . . was . . . held to belong to the king 

Btaekstone, Com., II. xwil. 

2f. Beasts of the elmse ; game. 

liukkes and beris and other bestes wilde, 

Of nllc fair venorye that fnlles to metes. 

li’i/finm of Palerne (E. E. T. S ), 1. 1CS5. 

3f. A kennel for bunting-dogs. 

The venery, where the beagles and hounds were kept 

Urquhart, tr. of Ilabclnls, I. 55. (Dai'ies.) 

venery- (ven'e-ri), n. [Early mod. E. vencrie, < 
L. Valeria (sc. res), sexual intercourse, fein. of 
Valerius, of Venus, < 1’en us ( Vcncr-), Venus, sex- 
ual intercourse : sec rcncrcnus , Grati- 

fication of the sexual desire. 

Having dlscomsd of scnsuall gluttonic, 

It followes now I spenke of rcncric ; 

For these companions as insepcnible 
Are linckt together with sinnes ougly cable. 

Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. S.), p. 7f>. 

They are luxurious, incontinent, and prone to Venerie. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 201. 

venesect (vo-nq-sekt'), r. [< L. vena, vein, + 
secare, cut : see m‘» andsmai/.] I. trails. To 
cut or open a vein of; phlebotomize. 

II. jntrans. To practise venesection: as, it 
was common to venesect for many diseases, 
venesection (ve-ne-sek'shon), n. [< L. vena, 
vein, + scctio(n-), a" cut ting: see scc/ma.] Blood- 
letting from a vein; phlebotomy. The operation 
may be performed on any of tho superficial veins ; but 
either the median cephalic or the basilic in tho bend of 
the elbow is usually selected for this purpose. (See cut 
under z/iechTmL) A band is tied around the arm just above 
the elbow, so as to cause a turgescence of the veins below, 
and then the vein selected is opened with a sharp lancet. 
When the desired amount of blood has been taken away, 
the band is removed, and further bleeding arrested by the 
application of a small compress and bandage. 
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In a Quinsey he [Are tarns] used Venesection, and allow’d 
the Blood to flow' till the Patient was ready to faint away. 
Med. Diet. (1745), quoted in Harper’s Mag., LXXX. 410. 

It is now well understood that spoliative venesection 
would be the sure forerunner of disaster to the patient. 

J. M. Carnochan, Operative Surgery, p. 88. 
Venesection bandage, a simple figure-of-eight ban- 
dage applied about the elbow after venesection at this 
point. 

Venetian (ve-ne'slian), a. and n. [Early mod. 
E. also Vcnitian , as* a noun (def. 2) venytyons ; 

< OP. Vcnitian, P. Vcniticn = It. Vencziano, < 
ML. *Vcnetianus, < Vcnctia, Venice, L. Vcnctia, 
tho country of the Veneti, in the territory 
later held by Venice.] I. a. Of or pertaining 
to the city, province, or former republic of 
Venice, in northern Italy, on tho edge of the 
Adriatic. 

The land of the old Vcneti bore the Venetian name ages 
before Hie city of Venice was in being. 

E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 4. 
A composition neither Byzantine nor Romanesque, un- 
exampled hitherto, only to bo called Venetian. 

C. E. Norton, Churcli-building in Middle Ages, p. 53. 
Venetian architecture, Venetian Gothic, the style of 
medieval architecture elaborated in Venice betw een the 
twelfth and the early part 
of the sixteenth cent uiy. 

It combines in many re- 
spects the qualities of the 
arts of Byzantium, of the 
Italian mainland, and of 
transalpino Europe, but 
blends all these into a new 
style of high decorative 
quality and originality. 

The principal characteris- 
tics of this style ore as fol- 
lows: each story is usu- 
ally graced with its own 
arcaded range of columns 
or pilasters, forming an 
open balcony or loggia, 
and separated from the 
other stories by conspicu- 
ous friezes or belts, often 
in the form of graceful 
balustrades; the arched 
window b are ornamented 
with small shafts at the 
sides, and their spandrels 
are often filled with rich 
carving ; ornamental para- 
pets are common; and the 
window-heads fi equently 
show plain or pierced cusps 
of lK>ld yet delicate outline 
and curves of great refinement. The most splendid ex- 
ample of the stjlc Is the famous Ducal l’alace. Like all 
Italian Pointed architecture — the so-called Italian Gothic 
— the merits of the style He chiclly In external design; 
the Itnlinns never sought to master the admirable theory 
of arched and vaulted construction seeming stability Im- 
balance of opposed pressures, which was elaborated by 
northern medieval architects, and raises their architec- 
ture to the highest place in the history of tho art. Vene- 
tian architecture is noteworthy for its lavish use of color 
derhed from inlaid marbles, porphyries, and other stones 
of lich hue, ns well ns of gilding ami brilliant mosaic and 
painted decoration. It bears witness in many subtile de- 
tails to the close intercourse of the Venetians w ith the Oi i- 
ent.— Venetian ball. Sec balli.— Venetian bar, needle- 
work in imitation of heavy lncc liy buttonhole-stitches 
around a thread, producing a series of harsor hands across 
an open space. Diet, of Needlework.— Venetian blind, 
a blind made of slats of wood so connected as to overlap 
one another when closed, and to bhow n scries of open 
spaces for the admission of light and air when opened. 
The term is applied espcciall} to a hanging blind of 
which the slats are held together by strips of webbing or 
other llcxlblc material. The pulling of a cord lifts the 
whole blind, the 6lats coming in contact with one an- 
other ns they rise until all arc packed closely together 
above the window. The pulling of another cord when 
the blind is down turns the slats to open or close them. 
In the Britlsli islands outside slatted shutters are also 
to called. — Venetian carpet. Sec carpet. Venetian 
chalk. Same ns J'rcnch chalk (which sec, under chalk ). — 
Venetian embroidery, cmbioldery upon linen and simi- 
lar materials, done by cutting away a great ileal of the 
background to ns to produce an open design like coarse 
lace, the edges of the stud forming the pattern being 
stitched, and bars or brides sometimes used to steady 
and support the sinnller leaves, etc. — Venetian enamel, 
an enamel used for clock- and watch-dials.— Venetian 
glass. Sec ylast (with cut).— Venetian lace. See rose- 
point, under Venetian long-stitch embroi- 

dery, a simple kind of worsted-work done upon open enn- 
vn«5. Diet, of Needlework. — Venetian mosaic. See mo- 
miicI, 1.— Venetian pearl, tho trade-name for solid arti- 
ficial pearls. See imitation jwarl, under pearl.— Venetian 
red. See m/i.— Venetian sallet, a form of sal let in 
which the neck and checks are protected by a long broad 
side-piece forged in one witli the skull-piece, similar to the 
Greek helm with check-pieces and without crest. — Vene- 
tian school, in paintiny, the school of Italian painting 
which arose to prominence in Venice in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, witli the Bellinis nml Carpaccio, nnd was preeminent 
through a great part of tho sixteenth century, when its 
chief masters were Titian, Paul Veronese, Giorgione, Tin- 
toretto, Talma Vecchio, and Lorenzo Lotto. It was above 
all a school of colorists; in tho magnificence of Its use of 
pigments and in technical perfection it has never been sur- 
passed ; and in ever}' artistic quality its chief masters will 
always rank with the first painters of the world.— Vene- 
tian sumac. See sumac.— Venetian swell in organ- 
building, a swell, or set of blinds, made nfter the pattern 
of Venetian blinds. See swell.— Venetian turpentine. 




Venetian Architecture. 

An angle of the Ducnl Palace 


vengeance 

See turpentine and larch . — Venetian window. See win- 
dow. 

II. :t. 1. A native of Venice. — 2f. [1. c.] pi. 
A particular fashion of hose or breeches reach- 
ing below the knee, originally brought from 
Venice: same as galligaskins, 1. 

Item for a ell half of brod taffaty to make him a dublet 
and venytyons. 12 Sli. JEanis/iip of Pick. Fcrmor (158G). 

3. A Venetian blind. [Colloq.] 

There is not a single pane of glass in the town, badly 
closing Venetians being the only means of shutting up the 
windows. E. Sartorius, In the Soudan, p. 102. 

4. pi. A heavy kind of tape or braid made for 
Venetian blinds, to hold the slats in place. — 5. 
Same as domino, 2. 

I then put off ray sword, and put on my Venetian or dom- 
ino, and entered the bal masqud. The Century, XLII. 283. 

Venetianed (ve-ne'shand), a. [< Venetian + 
-ec? 2 .] Furnished with Venetian blinds: as, a 
Venetianed window. 

The bookcase stood immediately in front of a doublo 
venetianed door. 

Jl. Ilodyson, IToc. Soc. Psych. Research, III. 256. 
veneur (ve-nfer'), n. [< OF. vcncor, F. vcncur 
(= Pr. venaire), < L. Venator, a hunter, < venari , 
hunt: see venation 1 .'} A person charged with 
the care of the chase, especially with the hounds 
used in the chase. Thero were mounted ve- 
nenrs, and those of inferior class on foot. — 
Grand voneur, an officer of the French court charged 
with the arrangements for the king’s hunting : in later 
times, a great dignity of the royal household. 

venewt, veneyt, w. Same as venue 1 . 
Venezuelan (vcn-e-zwe'lan), a. and n. [< Vcn- 
czucla (seo dof.) + -««.]’* I. Of or pertain- 
ing to Venezuela, a republic of South America, 
on the northern coast. 

Guzman Blanco could not procure an audience with 
Lord Salisbury to protest against British seizures of Ven- 
ezuelan territory at the north of the Orinoco. 

Amcr. Economist, III. 169. 

Venezuelan ipecacuanha, a climbing plant of Vene- 
zuela, Fhiliberlia (SarcostcmmaYylauca. 

II. v. An inhabitant of Venezuela, 
vengef (venj), v. t. [< ME. vengen, < OF. (and 
F.) venger = Sp. vengar , < L. vindicarc , avenge, 
vindicate: seo vindicate. Cf. avenge, revenge, 
vengeance.} 1. To avenge; take vengeance in 
behalf of (a person). 

Right as they ban venyed hem on me, right so shal I 
venye me upon hem. Chaucer, Tale of Melibeus. 

I am coming on 

To venye me as I may. Shak., Hen. V.,i. 2. 292. 
2. To revenge; take vengeance because of (an 
offense). 

Would none but I might venye my cousin’s death ! 

Shak., R. and J., iii. 5. 87. 

vengeablef (vcn'ja-bl), a. [Early mod. E. also 
vengihlr; < OF . * rcngcablc (= Sp .vcngahle); as 
renge + -able.] 1. Capable of being or deserv- 
ing* to he revenged. 

I sought 

Upon myselfe that veny cable despight 
To punish. Spenser, F. ()., II. iv. 30. 

2. Characterized by revengefulness; entertain- 
ing or displaying a desire for rovonge; venge- 
ful. 

In mallyco be not venae able, 

As S. Mathewe dotli spcakc. 

Babecs Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 92. 
Alexander . . . djd put to venyeablc deth his derefrende 
Clitus. Sir T. Elyot, The Govcmour, ii. 6. 

3. Terrible; dreadful; awful; extraordinary: 
a hyperbolical use. 

I’aulus . . . was a vendible fellow in linking matters to- 
gether. Holland, tr. of Canulcn, p. 7S. (Davies.) 

vengeablyt (ven'ja-bli), adv. Revengefully; 
in revenge. 

Charitably, lovingly, not of malice, not venyeably, not 
covetously. * Latimer, 4th Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1594. 

vengeance (ven'jans), n. [< ME. vengeance, 
v cngcauncc, venjauncc, vcngcans , vcngancc, ven- 
gaunce, < OF. vengeance, vcnjancc, F. vengeance 
(= Sp. venganza' = It. rengianza), < venger, 
avenge : see vcngc.} I. Punishment inflicted 
in return for an injury or an offense. Vengeance 
generally implies indignation on the part of the punisher, 
and more or less justice in the nature of the punishment; 
it may also bo inflicted for wrong done to others, as well 
as to the punisher, in which respects it is usually distin- 
guished from revenge. 

Femflunre, vcniauncc forsiuc be it neuere. 

Piers Plowman (B), xvii. 2SS. 
Vengeance is mine; I will repay, saith the Lord. 

Rora. xii. 19. 

2\. Harm, mischief, or evil generally: for- 
merly often used as an imprecation, especially 
in the pliraso what a (the) vengeance! 

Whiles the eye of man did woo me, 

Tli at could do no vengeance to me. 

Shak., As you Like it, iv. 3. 4S. 



vengeance 

What the vengeance! 

Could he not speak ’em fair? 

Shale., Cor., iii. 1. 262. 
But xvhnt a vengeance makes thee fly? 

S. Butler, Hudibras, I. iii. 213. 
With, a vengeance, vehemently, violently: also, ex- 
tremely. [Colloq.] 

The Ashy fume 

Tint drove him [Asmodeiis], though enamour'd, from the 
spouse 

Of luhit’s son, and with a vengeance sent 
From Media post to Egypt ‘ Milton, P. L., iv. 170. 
Mjudu. However, try lifr ; put it to her. 

Vrriu'-h . Ay, ay, I’ll try her; put it to her home, t nth a 
Vncjennrc. Wycherley, Plain Dealer, v. 2. 

=Syn. 1. Iletril utinn, Retaliation, etc. See revenge. 

vengeancef 0 en'jans), adc. [Elliptical uye of 
Vijyijrancr. »,.] Extremely; vorv. 

He's vaiy-'anc'' proud, and loves not the common peo- 
ple- Shak., Cor., it 2. G. 

I am vengeance cold, I tell thee 

Beau. and FI., Coxcomb, it 2. 
vengeancelyf (ven'jnns-li), adr. [< vengeance 
+ -ty-.] with a veugeance: extremely; ex- 
<*e«sivoly. 

I could poison him in a pot of perry; 

He loves that vengcancely. 

Fletcher {and another Tj, Prophetess L 3. 

vengeful (vonj'ful), a. [< vvngc + -/«/.] Vin- 
dictive; retributive; revengeful. 

I pray 

Hi*- vengeful sword may fall upon thy head. 

Fletcher ( and another), Love’s Cure, v. 3. 

vengefully (venj'ful-i), adv. In n vengeful 
manner; vindictively. 

vengefulness (venj'ful-nes), n. Vindictiveness; 
revengefulness. 

The two victims of his madness or of his vengeful ness 
were remot ed to the London Hospital. 

Daily Telegraph, June 22, 1SSC. ( Eneyc . Diet.) 

vengementt(venj'raent), n. [< venge + -mail.] 
Avcngemont; retribution. 

He shov’d his head tlierlcft, 

And « retched life forlorne for vengement of his theft. 

Spender, k\ Q., VI. iii. 18. 

vengert (vcn'jer), n. [< F. rongeur = Sp. venga • 
dor , < LIj. vindicator, avenger, < L. rindicarc t 
avenge; fcc rouge. Cf. vindicator.] An avenger. 

God is a xmgfrc of syntie. Coventry Mysteries, p. 70. 
His bleeding heart is in the vengers hand. 

S]ten*er, F. Q., I. iii. 20. 

vengeresst (ven'jor-os), n, [< ME. vongerctae, 
< OF. vnigrrcssc t fern, of rongeur , an avenger; 
see vcugcr.1 A female avenger. 

Thi« kyngc nlafn was seke of the wound cs of the spere 
xenyerrw, . . . for he was wounded thourgh bothe thyghes 
with tint spere. Merlin (L. E. T. S.), if. 220. 

Thu thru goddesses furiis and vengcrcm * of felonies. 

Chaucer, Boethius, iii. meter 12. 

veniablef (vf-'ni-a-bl), a. [< ME. rentable , < 
EL. rent ah ili-s, pardon able, < L. venia , pardon: 
Fee rental.] Venial; pardonable. 

In things of this nature silence cominendeth history; 
'tis the v*mable part of things lost. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Eit., vii. 10. 
veniablyt (ve'ni-a-bli) f adv. Pardonably; ex- 
cusably. 

venial (ve'ni-al), a. and it. [< ME. venial , < OF. 
venial. F. vnu’rf = Sp. Pg. venial = It. veniale, < 
IAj. venial is-, pardonable, < It. venia, indulgence, 
remission, pardon.] I. a. 1. That maybe for- 
given; pardonable; not very sinful or wrong: 
as, a v tnial sin or transgression. See siifl, 1. 
There contt Icioun doth hut dr>ucth it tloun in-to a venial 
fijnne. Pier s Plowman (It;, xiv. 02. 

In our own country, a woman forfeits her place in so- 
ciety by what in a man Is too commonly considered as 
an honourable distinction, and at worst as a venial error. 

Macaulay, MachiavelH. 
2. Excusable : that may bo allowed or permit- 
ted to pass without severe censure. 

They are things indifferent, whether kept or broken; 
Mere venial slips, that grow not near the conscience. 

Fletcher , Wild goose Chase, 1L 1 . 
This is a mistake, though a very venial one; the apoph- 
thegm is attributed ... to Agnsides, not to AgcsUaus. 

Sir T. El got , The Govcrnotir, if. 0, note. 
3f. Permissible; harmless; unobjectionable. 

Permitting him the while 
Venial discourse unblamcd. 

Milton, V. L, fx. 5. 

-Syn. 1 and 2. Venial, Excusable, Pardonable. Excus- 
able arid pardonable are applied to things small and great, 
but pardonable primarily applies to greater offenses, as 
pardoning Is a more serious act than excusing. Excus- 
able fhay lie applied where the offense Is only in seem- 
ing. Venial applies to things actually done; the others 
may apply to infirmities and the like. Venial, by theologi- 
cal use, is often opposed, more or less clearly, to mortal. 

II. f ». A venial sin or offense. 

It . . . gently blanches over the breaches of God’s Law 
with the name of veniale and favourable titles of diminu- 
tion. lip. Hall , Dissuasive from Popery. 
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veniality (ve-ni-al'i-ti), v. [= Sp. venialidad 
= Pg. vcnialidadc ; as venial + -tty.] The prop- 
erty of being venial. 

They palliate wickedness, with the fair pretence of vent- 
ality. Bp. Hall , Sermon at Westminster, April 5, 1628. 

venially (ve'ni-al-i), arfy. In a venial manner ; 
pardonably. 

venialness (ve'ni-al-nes), n. The state of be- 
ing excusable or pardonable. 

Venice crown. In her., a bearing representing 
the coruuor peaked cap of the Doge of Venice, 
decorated with a rim of gold like a coronet, sur- 
rounding the brow of the wearer. 

Venice glass, mallow, point, soap, sumac, 
turpentine, white, etc. See glass, etc. 
Venice treacle. See llieriac . 

Veni Creator (ve'ni kro-a'tor). [So called from 
the first words, “Veni Creator Spiritus,” ‘Come, 
Creator Spirit/ L. : vent, 2d pers. sing. impv. of 
venire, come ; creator , creator.] A hymn to the 
Holy Ghost, used in the Roman Catholic Church 
in the daily office on Whitsunday and during 
tho octave, also at coronations, synods, ordi- 
nation of priests, consecration of bishops, crea- 
tion of popes, and translation of relics. In Savum 
use it also formed part of the priest’s preparation before 
mn«*. In the Anglican l’raycr-book two free versions of 
it are given (“Come, Holy Ghost, our souls inspire,” and 
"Come, Holy Ghost, eternal God"), to be used at the or- 
dination of priests anil consecration of bishops, and it is 
also used at synods, etc. Its authorship is commonly'at* 
trilmted to 'Charlemagne, hut it is certainly older, and 
may be refen eil with more probability to St. Gregory the 
Great. Also, more fully, lYni Creator Spirit us. 

venimt, venimet, n. Old spellings of venom, 
veniruoust, «■ An obsolete form of venomous. 
veniplex (ve'ni-pleks), ». [NL., < L. vena, 
vein, + plexus, a network: see plexus.] A ve- 
nous plexus, orploxiform arrangement of veins 
forming an anastomotic network. Cones. 
veniplexed (ve'ni-plekst), a. [< vcniplcx + -at-.] 
Formed into a venous plexus or network. Cones. 
venire facias (ve-ni'ro fii'si-ns). [So cnlled 
from these words in the writ, lit. ‘cause to 
come.’ L.: venire, come; facias, 2d pers. sing, 
pres. subj. (as impv. )of/«rrre, make, do, cause.] 
In law, a writ or precept directed to the sheriff, 
requiring him to cause a jury or a number of 
jurors to eome or appear in court, for tho trial 
of causes. Also, in common legal parlance, ve- 
nire — Ventre facias tie novo, or venire de novo. In 
law, n new writ for summoning n jury nnew; the process 
used at common law « lien, by reason of some irregulnrity 
or defect apparent on the record, a party was entitled to a 
new trial as matter of right. The motion for a new trial 
in modern practice may be made on the same grounds, 
and also on other grounds, including some that rest in 
judicial discretion. 

venire-man (vo-m'ro-man), n. A man sum- 
moned under a voniro facias for jury service. 
Venison (ven'zn or von'i-zn), n. [Formerly 
also ven’son ; < HE. venison, vcnysoitii, vencson, 
rcneixuii, < OF. *r cneismi, venaison, venoison, 
F. venaison, venison, the Cosh of tho deor and 
boar, tho principal objects of the clmso, < L. 
vcnatio(n-), hunting, also tho product of the 
chase, game, < venari, hunt: see venation 1 , of 
which venison is thus a doublet. For the form 
and tho dissyllabic pronunciation, of. mcnison, 
menson, ult. < L. manatio{n-).] If. A beast or 
beasts of tbo eliaso, as doer and otlior largo 
game. 

A thcef of rcuymim, that hath forlaft 

liis likerousncsse and nl his oltie craft, 

Can kepe a forest best of any man 

Chancer , Physician's Talc, I. 83. 
“Come, kill (me] a ven'ron," said bold Robin Hood, 
“Come, kill me a good fat deer.” 

Ilobin Hnad and the Bishop of Hereford (Child's ballads, 

[V, 2 Of). 

2. The flosli of such game used as food ; specifi- 
cally, tho flesh of animals of tho door tribo: 
now tbo common use of tlic word. 

Shall we go and kill us r cnison? 

Shak , As you Liko it, II. 1. 21, 
A fair v cn'son pastye brought she out prcscntlye. 
Kitty and Miller of Manxjield (Child’s Ballads, VIII. 36). 
Thanks, my Lord, for your venison, for finer or fatter 
Never rang’d in a forest or Emok'd In a platter. 

Goldsmith, Haunch of Venison. 
Fallow venison, tlic flesh of the fallow deer.— Red veni- 
son, the flesh of the red deer. 

Venison botli red and fallow. 

Fuller, riBgnli Sight, I. v. § 2. 
Venite (ve-ni'te), «. [So called from tho first 
words, “Venito exultcraus,” ‘O come, lot ns 
sing unto tho Lord.’ L. venite, 2d povs.pl. impv. 
of venire, come.] 1 . In liturgies, tho D5th Psalm. 
In tho Roman and other Western arrangements of tho 
daily ofllce this psalm is said at matins, accompanied by 
the lnvltntory and followed, after a hymn, by the ap- 
pointed p3nlmsof the hour. In tho Anglican Prayer-book 
it is also said dally at matins or morning prayer before the 
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psalms of the Psalter, except on the nineteenth day of the 
month, when it begins tho portion for the day in the 
Psalter, and at Easter, when it is replaced by a special 
anthem. Also, mot e fully, Venite exultemus, 

2. A musical setting, usually in chant form, of 
the above eaDtielo. 

venivel, venivela (ven'i-vel, ven-i-ve'lil), n. 
[E. Ind.] The velvetleaf, or spurious pareira 
brava, Cissamjielos Pareira. 

venjet, V. An old spelling of venge. 

vennel (ven'el), «. [Formerly also venall; < 
F. venelle, a small street.] An alley, or narrow 
street. [Scotch.] 

Some ruins remain in the vennel of the Maison Dieu or 
liospitium, founded by William of Brechin in 1250. 

Encyc. Brit, IV. 242. 

venom (ven'um), n. and a. [Early mod. E. also 
venome , venim, venime, vengm ; < ME. venim , 
vent/m, venyme, fenim , < OF. venim, vcniji f also 
vclin, F. venin = Pr. vcrc, veri = Sp. Pg. veneno 
= It. velenOy veneno, < L. venen um, poison.] I. n . 

1. Poison in general: now an archaic use. 

Zif Vewjm or Poysoun be hroughte in presence of tho 
Dyamand, anon it begynnethe to wexe moyst and for to 
swete. Mandeville, Travels, p. 159. 

Full from the fount of Joy’s delicious springs 

Some bitter o’er the flowers its bubbling venom flings. 

Byron , Chiide Harold, i. 82. 

2. The poisonous fluid secreted by some animals 
in a state of health, as a means of offense and 
defense, and introduced into tho bodies of their 
victims by biting, as in the case of many ser- 
pents, or stinging, as in the case of scorpions, 
etc. In vertebrates venom is usually a modified saliva 
secreted by glands morphologically identical with ordi- 
nary salivary glands; and the normal saliva of various 
animals acquires at times, or under some circumstances, 
an extremely venomous quality, as in the rabies of various 
beasts. Venom is normal to lew vertebrates, notably all 
tbanatophfdian serpents, and one or two lizards, as the 
Gila monster. Venom-glands are connected with the 
spines of tho head or flns of a few fishes. Venom of ex- 
treme virulence is injected with the bite of a few spiders 
(see Lalrodeetm, and cut under spider), and the punctures 
made by the claws or telson of centipeds and scorpions 
are envenomed. An acrid or irritating fluid, classalde as 
venom, is injected with the sting of ninny insects (see 
cases cited under sting l), and in one case at least may be 
fatal to large animals (see tsetse). 

Of nlle fretyngc venymes the vilest is the scorpion ; 

May no medecyne amende the place ther lie styngeth. 

Piers Plowman (C), xxi. 158. 

Or hurtful worm with canker’d venom bites. 

Milton, Arcades, I. 53. 

3. Something that blights, cankers, or embit- 
ters; injurious influence; lienee, spite ; mal- 
ice; malignity; virulency. 

Wliat with Venus, and other oppresskmn 
Of houses, Mars his Fentro is adoun, 

That Ypermistra dar nat handle a knyf. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 2593. 
Tho venom of such looks, we fairly hope, 

Have lost their quality. Shak., lien. V., v. 2. 18. 

4f. Coloring material ; dye. 

They cowde nat medio the bryhtc flecscs of the contre 
of Seryens with the venym of Tyrie. 

Chaucer, Boethius, ii. meter 5. 

Il.f a. Envenomed; venomous; poisonous. 

In our lande growith pepper in forestis full of snakes 
and other venym beestes. 

It. Eden (First Hooks on America, ed. Arber, p. xxxiv.). 

Thou art . . . 

Mark'd by the destinies to bo avoided. 

As roiom toads, or lizard's dreadful stings. 

Shak., 3 Hen. VI. f ii. 2. 138. 

My I’cnom eyes 

Striko innoccticy dead at such a distance. 

Beau, and FI., Coxcomb, v. 2. 

venom (ven'um), v. [Early mod. E. venome, 
venime; < ME. venym en f venynen , by apheresis 
from cnvcnimcit, < OF. envenimer, poison (see 
envenom ); in part directly from the noun venom J] 
I. irans. To envenom; infect with poison. 

The venomed vengeance ride upon our swords. 

Shak., T. and C., v. 3. 47. 
Here boldly spread thy hands, no venom’ d wSed 
Dares blister them. 

Fletcher, Faithful Shepheidess, ill. l. 

Since"! must 

Through Brothers’ periurie dye, O let me tvnome 
Their Soules with curses ! 

Tourneur, Itevengcr’s Tiagedy, iii. 4. 

Its bite [that of Conus auticus] pioduccs a venomed 
wound accompanied by acute pain. 

A. Adams, quoted in Stand. Nat. Hist., I. 336. 

n.t inlrans. To become as if infected with 
venom. 

Take out tlic temporal sting, that it shall not venom and 
tester. Jer. Taylor, Ductor Dubltantium. (Latham.) 

venom-albumin (ven'ura-al-bu'jnin), n. The 
albumin o£ snake-poison. 

venom-duct (von'um-dukt), ii. The duet which 
conveys venom from tho sac or gland where it 
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i- m f-r* Pd to tie* tooth or fan:: whence it isdi**- 
rl;nr^> d. 

Venomer f v.*Ti'uni-**r), ». [< rmt*m + -rr 1 .} A 
poi‘-on*T. [Pare.] 

]■* .pi*- f-f r< >M< family would Inn f» -nn*! ft «'*f:«itivc 
p«.M( of till ■» f «rt [Mtirnno gl i*M a* *o\« n jjn a gainst the 
arts of r-i.' <,irr* as an ext 1 tun t- dh t of Imihd tgg« 

Jlrnrrll » ( Vm» ti ttj Life, vli. 

venom-fang (von'mn-fang), n. One of the 
1 * hi tr, sharp, conical teeth of t hi* upper jaw of a 
venomous serpent, l»y moans of which a poison- 
ous fluid is injected into a punctured wound. 
Snrli n fun* b llnnly attached to the maxillary Imnc, ami 
tiro In- thrown forward or laid flat l*y a ptculi ir iiKchft- 
iii-in by which the hones of the upper jaw change their 
n lathe no- It ion. Such a tooth is either grooved (as in 
Pr< tern tl wph a) nr fo fohh d upon itself as to form a tube 
(as jn S'J<'nr,j{n],},n) {or the conveyance of venom, being 
aha eomu cted with the duet of the receptacle which eon- 
tains the tluld. The mechanism of the I tones b Fitch tliat 
opening the inouth widely cause** erection of the venom- 
fang, while the forcible closure of the mouth upon the 
object bitten causes the injection of the venom into the 
wound by nm c cular pressure upon the venom-sac. Ven- 
om-f.uigs arc a single pair or (several pairs. Also called 
jioinnn-tooth. Sec cuts under Crotalvs and riper. 

venom-gland (vpjTuin-glnml), a. Any glnnil 
which secretes venom, mostly a modified sali- 
vary gland. 

venom-globulin (vcn'mn-gloVu-lin), n. The 

globulin of snake-poison Water venom-globu- 

lln. Sec water. 

venom-mouthed (von'iim-moutlit), a. Having 
a venomoub or envenomed inouth or bite; speak- 
ing as if venomously; slanderous; scandalous. 

This butcher's cur is rcnom-mouM’d, and I 
Have not the power to muzzle him. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., i. 1. 120. 

venomosalivary (ven*o-md-snl'i-va-ri), a. 
[Irreg. < venom 4- salivary.} Venomous, as 
saliva ; of or pertaining to venomous saliva. 

I find that it is even easy to see the r^nomosalirary duct 
iof the mosquito] from the outside, shining through the 
skin at the base of the head and neck in the undissccted 
specimen. Aincr. Xat., XXII. 8SG. 

venomous (vcn'um-us), a. [Early mod. E. also 
renimous, venomous; < ME. venimous, venymous , , 
< OF. *vcnimous , venimeux, vencmousc, F. veni- 
m<ux , also (after L.) veneneux = Pr. verenos , 
vcnnoSj also venrnos = Sp. Pg. venenoso = It. vclc- 
noso , venenoso, < LL. renenosus , poisonous, ven- 
omous, < h.vcncnum, poison, venom: see venom. 
Cf. reactions , vrncuosc.} 1. Full of vonom; 
noxious or hurtful by means or reason of ven- 
om; venenoso; poisonous: as, a venomo us rep- 
tile or insect ; a venomous bite. 

It is nlle desert e and fulle of Dragouns and grete Scr- 
pentes.aml fulle of dy verse veny mouse Bestes alle abonten. 

MandeviUe, Travels, p. 41. 
The biting of a Tike is venomous, and hard to be cured. 

I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 132. 

2. lienee, noxious; virulent; extremely hurt- 
ful or injurious ; poisonous in any way. 

I no telle of loxatyves no store. 

For they ben r enimous. I wot it wel; 

I hem defye, I love hem nevero a del. 

Chaucer, Nun’s Priest’s Tale, 1. 335. 
Thy tears are salter than a younger man’s, 

And venomous to thine eyes. Shak., Cor., iv. 1. 23. 
JV/icmows thorns, that are so sharp and keen. 

Bear flowers, we see, full fresh and fair of hue. 

Wyatt, That Pleasure is mixed with every Pain. 

3. Very spiteful or hateful; virulent; malig- 
nant; intended or intending to do harm: as, 
venomous eyes or looks; a venomous attack; 
venomous enemies. — Venomous serpents or snakes. 
See Ophidia, A’ocua, Proteroglypha, serpent, snake, Solcno- 
ylypha , rciiciioxa, thanatophidia, and the family names 
cited under serpent.— Venomous spiders. See katipo, 
Lalrodectus. malmignatte, and cut under spider. = Syn. 3. 
Malignant, spiteful. 

venomously (von'um-us-li), adv. "With venom 
or poison; in a venomous manner; malignant- 
ly; spitefully. Shak., Lear, iv. 3. 4S. 
venomousness (ven # mn-iis-nes), n. The state 
or character of being venomous, in any sense; 
poisonousness; malignity; spitefulness, 
venom-peptone (ven'um-pep'ton), ». The pep- 
tone of snake-poison. 

venom-sac (ven'itm-snk), n. The structure on 
each side of tlie head of a venomous serpent, 
near the articulation of the lower jaw, which 
secretes and contains the poisonous fluid, and 
from which the fluid is conveyed by a duet to 
the venom-fang. 

venosal (ve-no'sal), a. Of the nature of a vein ; 
venous. 

Its office [that of the lung] is to cool the heart, by send- 
ing nyre unto it by the IVwwif Artery. 

Purton, Anat. of Mel., p. 19. 

venose (vu'nos), a. [= Sp. Pg. It. renoso, < L. 
venosus, full of veins, < mat, vein: see vein. 
Of. venous.'} 1 . Li hot., having numerous veins 
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or branching network: veiny: ns a renmr or 
reticulated leaf. — 2. In xodl. and anat., same 

a**- venous-. 

venose-costate (ve'nG<-kos’tat), a. In hot., 
between ribbed and veined ; having raised veins 
approaching ribs. 

venosity (ve-nos'j-ti). «. [< venose 4* -it y.} \. 
Venose state, quality, or character. — 2. A con- 
dition in which the arterial blood is imper- 
fectly oxygenated, and partakes of some of 
the characteristics of venous blood. 

A rapid increase in t lie r enmity of the Mood. 

Science , VII. 533. 

3. A disturbance of equilibrium between the 
two circulatory systems, the veins being unduly 
filled at the expense of the arteries; general 
venous congestion. 

venous (ve'ntis), a. [< L. venosus, full of veins, 
< ventty vein: see rein. Cf. venose, veinous.} 1. 
Of or pertaining to veins; full of veins; con- 
tained in veins; veined; venose: as, the venous 
system; venous blood or circulation; a venous 
plexus, sinus, or radicle. — 2. In entom., haring 
veins or nerrures; venose or veined, as an in- 
sect’s wing.— Venous blood, the blood contained in the 
veins and right side of the heart. It is of a dark-red color, 
and contains carbonic acid and other waste and nutritive 
products, which vary In kind and amount in dillerent re* 
gions of the body. The venous blood is driven from the 
right auricle into the right ventricle of the heart, thence 
through the pulmonary artery into the lungs, where it is 
oxygenated and purified, and returned through the pul- 
monary veins to the left auricle of the heart. In the fetus 
venous Mood passes from the hypogastric arteries along 
the umbilical arteries, and so on to the placenta, where 
It is artcrialized and returned by the umbilical vein or 
veins; and there is a direct communication between the 
right and left auricles of the heart. — Venous calculus. 
Same as veinstone, 2.— Venous canal (ductus venosus), a 
fetal vein passing from the point of bifurcation of the 
umbilical vein to the inferior vena cava. It becomes ob- 
literated soon after birth, and then remains as a fibrous 
cord.— Venous circulation, the flow of blood through 
the veins. See circulation of the blood, under circulation. 
— Venous congestion or hyperemia, engorgement of 
the veins of a part, due to obstruction of the venous cir- 
culation. Venous hyperemia is more strictly the engorge- 
ment of the subcutaneous veins, or superficial venous con- 
gestion.— Venous duct. See ductus venosus, under cft/c- 
t us.— Venous hemorrhage, bleeding from a vein. It is 
distinguished from arterial hemorrhage by the darker color 
of the blood and by the fact that it occurs in a steady 
stream, and not in forcible jets, as when an artery is open- 
ed.— Venous hum. See hum*.— Venous plexus. See 
plexus — Venous pulse, a pulsation occurring in a vein, 
especially that which exists normally in the jugular veins. 
—Venous radicles, the finest beginnings of the venous 
system, continuous with the capillaries. Sometimes erro- 
neously written venous radicals.— Venous sinus, (a) One 
of the various large veins formed in the substance of the 
dura mater. See the distinctive names under sinus, (b) 
A natural dilatation of a vein, or a cavity into which two or 
more veins empty in common. In difierent cases such a 
sinus may correspond to the auricle of a heart, to a cavity- 
communicating with a heart, as a caval vein, or to a cav- 
ity inclosing a heart, as the so-called pericardium of some 
invertebrates. 

venously (ve'nus-li), adv. In a venous manner ; 
as respects the veins or venous circulation. 

Tho membranes of the brain were venously congested. 

Lancet, 1S90, 1. 751. 

vent 1 (vent), n. [Early mod. E. rente; an al- 
tered form of font, < ME. fente, < OF. fente, a 
slit, cleft, chink: seo font. The alteration of 
fent to vent was not duo to the dial, change 
shown in vat for fat, vixen for fixen, etc., hut to 
confusion with F. vent, wind (seo vent 2 ), as 
if orig. ‘an air-hole.’ A similar confusion ap- 
pears in tho history of vent” and vents, which 
have boon more or loss mixed with each other 
and with rent 1 .} 1. A small aperture leading 
out of or into some inclosed space; any small 
hole or opening made for passage. 

Through little vents and crannies of the place 
The wind wars with his torch. Shak. , Lucrcce, 1. 310. 
Now he flings about his burning heat, 

As in a furnace an ambitious fire 
Whose vent is stopt. It. Jonson, Volpone, ii. 2. 
Great Builder of mankind, why hast thou sent 
Such swelling floods, and made so small a rent ? 

Quarles, Emblems, iii. S. 

Between the jaw and ear the jav’lin went ; 

The soul, exhaling, issu'd at the vent. 

Pope, Iliad, xvi. 73S. 
2. Specifically — (a) The small opening into the 
barrel of a gun, by which tho priming comes 
in contact with the charge, or by which fire is 
communicated to the charge ; a touch-hole. ( h ) 
The opening in the top of a barrel to allow air 
to pass in as the liquid is drawn out; also, the 
vent-peg with which the opening is stopped. 

If yon are sent down in haste to draw any’ drink, and 
find it will not run, do not he at the trouble of opening a 
roif, but blow strongly into the fosset. 

Strift, Directions to Servants (Butler). 

(c) A hollow gimlet used to make an opening 
in a cork or barrel, in order to draw out a small 


vent 

qunntityof liquid for sampling; n liquid-! » nt or 
vent-faucet, (#f) In r nUUrtf, one of the chan- 
nel-* or pa-«agr<* by which the ga-t—i '.gape from 
the mold, (t ) The fine or funnel of a rhimm v. 
(/) A crenelle or loophole in an embattled 
wall. Oxford (ll'*"<\ry. (</) In steam-boiler'-, 
the sectional area of the parage for gns.s, 
divided bv the length of the same pa^ige in 
feet. Jit bstf r. (h) In musical instrument." of the 
wood wind group, a finger-hole, (i) The end of 
the intestine, especially in animal" below mam- 
mals, in which the posterior orifice of the ali- 
mentary canal discharge** the products of tie* 
urogenital organs ns well a" the refuse of di- 
gestion, as the anus of a bird or reptile; also, 
the anal pore of a ibh, which, when distinct 
from tho termination of tho intestine, dis- 
charges only the milt or roe. See cut under 
Terrhratnlid.r . — 3. A slit or opening in a gar- 
ment. 

Item, j. jakket of red felwct.thc vent is honnile with red 
lether. Padon Letters, I. 47U. 

The collcr ami the rente. Assembly of Ladies, l\x\i. 

4. An escape from confinement, as for some- 
thing pent up; an outlet. 

My tears, like ruffling winds lock’d up in cnvn, 

Do hustle fur a rent. Ford, Lover s Melancholy ,v. 1. 

This Is mischief without remedy, a stilling and obstruct- 
ing evil that hath no no outlet, no passage thiough. 

Milton, KlkonoMastes, xx\il. 

5. Utterance; expression; voice. 

Free rent of words love’s fire doth a««uiago. 

Shak., Venus and Adouh, 1. 331. 

Madam, you seem to stifle your Resentment : You had 
better give it Vent. Congreve, Way of the World, v. 13. 
The poor little Jackdaw, 

When the monks he saw, 

Feebly gave rent to the ghost of a caw. 

Parham, Ingoldsby Legends, 1. 212. 

6f. A discharge; an emission. 

Ilere on her breast 
There is a rent of blood. 

Shak., A. and C., v. 2. 352. 
To give vent to. to suffer to escape or break out ; keep 
no longer pent up: as, to give vent to anger.— To serve 
the vent. See ffrwk- To tako vent, to become known ; 
get abroad. 

Whereby the particular design took vent beforehand. 

Sir //. irof/on. 

vent 1 (vent), r. 1. [< i rnO, ».] 1. To lei out. 

ntavent; make an opening or outlet for; |»ivo 
passage to; emit; let pass. 

How earnest thou to he the siege of this moon-calf? can 
he rent Trinculos? Shak., Tempest, ii. 2. HI. 

He rented a sigh e’en now, I thought he would have 
blown up the church. 

D. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, Hi. 1. 

2. To furnish with a vent; make a vent in. 

The gun is then rented. lire, Diet., IV. 82. 

It is usually necessary to rent the punch by a small hole. 

Jour. FranKlin Inst., CX.XII. 331. 

3. To give utterance, expression, or publicity 
to; especially, to report; publish; promulgate; 
hence, to circulate. 

In his brain 

... he hath strange places cramm’d 
With observation, the which lie vents 
In mangled forms. 

Shak., As you Like it, il. 7. 41. 
Let rash report run on ; the breath that t'ents it 
Will, like a bubble, break itself nt last. 

Ford, ’Tis Pity, iv. 1. 

After many speeches to and fro, at last she >\ns so full 
ns she could not contain, but vented her revelations. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 291. 

And when mens discontents grow ripe there seldom 
wants a plausible occasion to rent them. 

Stilling fleet, Sermons, II. iv. 
As children of weak ago 
Lend life to the dumb stones 
Whereon to rent their rage. 

M. Arnold, Empedocles on Etna, I. 

4. Reflexively, to free one’s self ; relieve one’s 
self by giving vent to something. 

Adams frequently rented himsefl in ejaculations during 
their journey. Fielding, Joseph Andrews, JL 10. 

vent 2 t (vent), n. [< OF. vent, wind, air, breath, 
scent, smell, vapor, puff, = Sp. viento = Pg. It. 
vento, < L. ventusj wind, = E. wind: see triad-, 
and cf. vent 2 , v., and vent 1 , n.j 1. Scent ; tho 
odor left on tho ground b}' which the track of 
game is followed in the chase. 

When my hound doth straine upon good rent. 

Tttrlrrrille. 

Let me have war, say I ; It exceeds peace as far as day- 
does night; it's spriteiy, waking, audible, and full of rent. 

Shak., Cor., Iv. 6. 23S. 

TVnt is a technical term in hunting to express the Fcent- 
ing of the game by the hounds employed in the <lm«e. 

Fdinburph Per., CXXXVI. 17fi. 

2. In hunting, the act of taking breath or air. 



vent 

The Otter . . . you may now see above water at vent, 
and the dugs cljse with him. 

/. ITaZten, Complete Angler, p. 59. 

vent- (vent), r. [< F. renter, blow, puff (as tlie 
wind), < rent, the wind: see vent 2 , and cf. 
uvfi, i\"| I.f traits. To scent, as a bound; smell; 
Miuti' up; wind. 

I hi\ t* seen the houndes passe by such a hart within a 
y <u i J hun ami never Fcnljiim. . . . When he smelleth 
,,*■ > v.' th anything we say he hath this or that in the wind. 

Turbcrvillc. 

r,. irng hi* nostrils up into the wind, 

A c. t fiesh feeding thought that he did rent. 

Drayton, Mooncalf. 

To rent up, t ’ Mft «o as to give air. 

i.-i* tl. lit Majd would not disannul 1*« <\ 

Li.t on*J\ i it ' up her umbriere, 

Amt did h * Iter goodly visage to appire 

Spenser, i. III. i. 42. 

II. 1 / ti.-n X. To open or expand tlie nos- 
triK t>-» th< air; sniff; snuff; snort. 

the manner of a drunkard*.*, that venteth for the 
l'i*jt n im . Guevara, Letters (tr. by Ilellowts, lf»n)>P 3U. 
See how he t enteth into the wynd. 

Spender, Shop. Cal., February. 

2. In hunting, to take breath or air. 

>v>w have at him [an otter) with Kilbuck, for lie rents 
tiii. I. Walton, Complete Anglei, p. f>*» 

When the utter icnhov conies to the surface tobieathe. 

Enryc Hr it , .XII 290. 

3. To draw, as a chimney, or a house, room, 
etc., by means of a chimney. 

Tori' ve the gliafit, the Green Room dwia rmt weel In a 
high wind. Scott, Antiquary. \i. 

vent 3 (veut), )i. [< OF. mile, F. mitt, sale. 


ventaylettf, n. 

as aventailc. 
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[ME., dim. of vcntail.] 


Item, 

majle. 


v ventaylette8 of bassenets. Item, vj. peces 


ventilation 

Same into their rooms at tlieir pleasure, to qualifie the heat of 
the summer. Sandys, lravailes, p. 103. 

[< L. ventulus, a "breeze 


Paston Letters, I. 487. 
vent-hit (vent'bit), n. A bit for boring or for 
enlarging the vent of a gun. 
vent-bushing (vont / bush // ing), n. A cylindrical 
piece of metal, generally of copper, which is 
inserted through the walls of a cannon over or 
in rear of the seat of the charge, a hole driven 
through its axis forms the vent through which tlie charge 


of ventil (ven' til), n. 


( vcntilarc , ventilate) : see ventilate . ] In musi- 
cal wind-instruments, a valve, either (a) such 
as is described under valve , or ( h ) specifically, 
in organ-building, a shutter in a wind-trunk, 
whereby tlie wind may be admitted to or cut 
off from two or more stops at once. In some or- 
gans the use of many sections of the instruments may 
be thus controlled by a single motion of a stop-knob or 
pedal. 


vent-bushing prevents the destruction of ven +il a K1 e (ven'ti-la-bl), a. [< vcntil-atc 
fully in bronze cannon) in the vicinity of hoi™ vnntilnfptl. 


is ignited. The 

the metal (especially in bronze cannon) in the vicinity or * “7,/ / tT~?v 1 rinlilo nf li’pinrr ventilated, 
the vent from the heat and erosion of the escaping gases. - able .] Capable Ot 0em o venuiaieu. 

Also called vent -piece. . The sleeping room is rarely ventilahle, and still more 

vent-cock (veilt'kok), n. A device for admit- rarely ventilated. Philadelphia Times, leb. 28, 1886. 
ting air to a vessel when liquid is to be drawn yentilabrum (ven-ti-la'brum), n. [L., a win- 
out, or for allowing gases to escape, it usually nowing-fan, < vcntilarc, winnow; see ventilate.'] 
has the form of a valve or faucet, and is ilesiKiicd to be EccJcs same as ftabclhtm, 1. 

seiewed or driven into the cask, etc. E. II. Knight. .-jA. / TTr ,Yi'ti lot) v t • rivet and tit) veil- 

vent-cover (vent'kiiv'en, n. A piece of leather ventilate (ven ti-lat), v. t., pret. ana pp. ten 

placed over the vont of a cannon to keep tlio Mated, ppy.ycnUlaUmj. 


box dry. It is secured in place by straps and buckles, 
aud has* in the middle a copper spike which enters the 
vent of tlie pitee E. II. Knight. 
vented (ven 'ted), a. [< ten/ 1 + -cd.] In or- 
uith., having the crissum or vent-feathers as 
specified by a qualifying word: as, red-rented; 
yellow-rented. 

venter 1 (veil 'ter), n. [< vent* + -rr 1 .] One 
who vents or gives vent (to); one who utters, 
reports, dr publishes. 

What do these superfluities signlflc but that tho venter 
of them doth little skill tho use of speech? 

Harrow, Sermons, I. xv. 

place of <mle, market. = Sp. venta, a sale, a mar- ven ter 2 (ven'ter), n. [In def. 1 < OF. ventre, 


ket, also an inn (haver venta, put up at nil inn) 

= Pg. mida = It. rendita , n stile, < ML. 
dita, a ^ale, < L. rtndrrc, pp. vcnditw s, sell: see 
v aid 1 . Cl*, vent*.] 1. The act of selling; sale. 
[Karo.] 

Att order « as taken that from henceforth no printer shall 
print or put t<» » '•/if any English book but such as shall 
IlrM h< ix im ined bj Mr. Secretary I’etre, ill*. Secietnry 
Smith, and Mr. (Veil, or the one of tlum, and alloued by 
tin* ‘•aim. . . . 13th \ngiibt, 1549. 

MS ] > ri r ir Council Hook, quoted in It. \V. Dixon's Ili-t. 

(Churcli of Lug , x\k, note. 

The r nif of tin millions of pounds of this commodity, 
now luckul up by th** operation of an injudicious tax, and 
lotting in tlie wart limi-os of tin enmpiny would have 
pros* lit* <1 all tiii** d tetris-.. Hurls, Amor. taxation. 

2. Opportunity to sell; market. 

We be vn* irtafne what t cat or sale you shall fliide in 
pcida. Hakluyts Voyage*, 1. ’Ml. 

Pepper . . . glows hero \ery well, ami might be had in 
great plenty, if it had any r rut. 

II. Knox (Arbor's Eng. Garner, I. 33f»). 
Then* I* in a manner no r nit for any commodity except 
v ool. Sir IT. Temple, Miscellanies p. 11. 

vent ;! f (vent), r. t. [< raiP, n. Cf. rcntO, r.J 
To vf.inl : .-oil. 

Whereas other English Marchants in one small Towtic 
of German! i tent < o «»r H) thowsand clothes ycarlie. 

({. /7* Mirr, quoted in Ellis's Lit. Letters, p. 83. 

Tumillar with the prices 

Of oil and corn w ith when and whore to tv nf them. 

Malinger, Great Duke of Floronre, il. 2. 

vent 4 (vr*nt ), n. [< Sp. venta, an inn, pro]), a 
market or piano of sale: see rewft] An inn. 

Our house 

Is but a rod of need, that now and then 
}:< c»*i\o- a gui*->t, between the greater towns, 

As tli*'\ ei'llie 1 lie. 

J frtefwr {and another). Love’s Pil.Tlmnge, i. 1. 

venta (vcu'tjj), «. [Sp. venta, an inn: setmw/ 1 .] 
Same as rrnlK Scott. 

ventage fvmi'taj), n. [< vent 1 + -age.] A 
small hole; specifically, in musical instruments 
of tho wood wind group, a vent or finger-hole. 
Govern the‘C r*'iiffli/e*with your fingers and thumb. 

Shah., Hamlet, iii. 2. 373. 

I would have their bodies 

IJurnt in a coal-pit with tho ventage stopped. 

Webster, Duchess of Mulfl, U. 5. 

ventailt, ventaillet (vcn'tal), n. [^IE. ven- 
iftilr, vcnlagle, < OF. vcnlaillc , tlie breathing part 
of a helmet, < vent, wind, air, breath: sec ten ft 
Cf. avenlaUr.] Same as aventailc. 

Oola e .hin helde his fclowe nt tho groundc, and with that 


F. ventre = It. ventre; in defs 2 and 3 directly 
< L. venta', the belly, womb.] 1. Tho womb; 
and hence, in legal language, mother: as, A 
has a son B by one renter, and a daughter C 
by another venter; children by different ren- 
ters. — 2. In anal, and zaol., tho belly; tlie ab- 
domen. Hence — (a) The whole ventral aspect or sur- 
face of the body, opposite the hack: opposed to dorsum, 
(bt) One of the three large, as if bellying, cavities of the 
body containing theera : ns, tho miter of the head, of tho 
thorax, ami of the abdomen . collectively called the three 
venters, (c) Some swelling or protuberant part . specif- 
ically, the fleshy belly of n muscle. See biventer, digas- 
tric, u. (d) Tin* belly or concavity of a bone, as opposed 
to its dorsum or eomoxlty. [Little used, except in two 
of the phrases below J 

3. In ornith., the lower holly or abdomen, con- 
sidered as to its surface. 

Abdomen . . . lias been unnecessarily di\ filed into epi- 
gastrium or pit of the stomach, and renter or lower belly ; 
but these terms aie rarely used. 

Cones, Key to N. A. birds, p. 901. 

4. In cutout, z (a) Tlie lower part of tho abdo- 
men. {b) The under surface: as, tho renter of 


. [< L. ventilatus, pp. of 

vcntilarc (S It. vcntilarc = Sp. Pg. rcntilar = F. 
ven tiler) I, toss in tlie air, esp. toss grain in the 
air in order to cleanse it from chaff, fan, win- 
now, < rcntulus, a breeze, dim. of ecutus, wind: 
seo reat 2 .] 1. To winnow; fan. 

Again I tell you, it is required of us, not merely that 
we place the grain in a garner, but that we ventilate and 
sift it: that we separate the full from tlie empty, the 
faulty from the sound 

Lar.dor, Imag. Oonv., Aristoteles and Callistlienes. 

2. To admit air to; expose to the free passage 
of air or wind; supply with fresh air; purify 
by expulsion of foul air: as, to ventilate a room. 

In close, low, and dirty alleys the air is penn’d up, and 
obstructed fiom being ventilated by the winds. Harvey. 

3. To purify by supplies of fresh air; provide 
air for in respiration by means of lungs or gills; 
aerate; oxygenate: as, tho lungs ventilate the 
blood. — 4. To expose to common consideration 
or criticism ; submit to free examination and 
discussion ; make public. 

I ventnlatc, I blowc tydynges or a mater abrode. . . . 
lie is nut worthy to be a counsaylour that vcntylateth the 
maters nbiode Palsgrave , p. 705. 

On Saturday (jesterday sennight) Sir Richard Weston's 
case concerning certain lands and manors he sues for, 
which Ids ancestors sold, was ventilated in the Star Cham- 
ber. Court and Times o) Charles /., II. 98. 

My object in this lecture is not to ventilate dogmas, to 
impress any piinciple, moial or political, or to justify any 
foregone conclusion. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 15* . 


Ventilated bucket. See bucket. 
ventilating-brick (ven'ti-lu-ting-bnk), n. A 
largo brick perforated so as with others to form 
a passage or channel which can servo for pur- 

. poses of heating, ventilation, etc. 

the caterpillar.— 5. In hot., tho enlarged basal ventilating-heater (ven'ti-lfi-ting-he^tc'r), n. 
part of an nrehegonium, in which tho oophore A stove or heater so arranged that its draft 
is formed.— in ventre sa mere. See in ventre . — draws in outside air, which is heated and dis- 
Vcnter of the ilium, the iliac fossa.— Venter of the charged into the interior of a building, 
scapula, the scapular fossa - Venter propendens, an- ven tilating-millstone (ven ' ti - la -ting- mil'- 
tcverKicm ot the uterus. - Venter renum. the pelvis of miUstono connected with a suc- 

tion or air-blast which pusses a current of air 


teversfim of the uterus, 
the kidney. 

vent-faucet (vent'fiVset), n. A hollow gimlet 
or boring-instrument used to make a vent- 
hole iu a cask or other wooden vessel, and to 
give vent to the liquid. Sometimes a corkscrew nml 
brush arc combined with it, ami it may be used to open 
ordinary* Lotties. Also vent-peg. E. II. Knight. 

vent-feather (vcnt'feTll 7 er), n. In ornith., one 


through its grooves, 
ventilating-saw (vcn'ti-la-ting-sn), n. A saw 
the web of which is perforated, so that the cir- 
culation of air may prevent excessive heating 
of tho blade. Tlie perforation also facilitates 
tho discharge of sawdust. 


of the uudertail-eovcrts; a erissnl feather lying ventilation (veii-ti-UVshon), n. [< F. vcntila- 
under tho tail, behind the anus. Seo crissum, = Sp. rcntilacion = Pg. ccnti" 


teetriren. 

vent-field (vent'fold), v. In ordnance, a raised 
plate or tablet through which tho vent is bored. 
When tlie modern percussion-lock is used, tho 
vent-field serves to support it. 
vent-gage (vent'giij), n. A wire of prescribed 
size for measuring the diameter of a vent, 
vent-gimlet (vent'gim'let), n. In ordnance, 
an implement or tool, similar to a priming-wire, 
made of steel wire, and tempered. It, has a 
gimlet-point, end is used for boring out ordi- 
nary obstructions in tho vent of a gun. 
vent-hole (vent'hol), v. 1. A vent. — S. A 
buttonhole at the wrist of a shirt. [Prov.Eng.] 


non 

the 


haiulr lillile liyin liy tin: ventuile, and his twvrde In yentictllar (ven-tik'u-ltir), a. Consisting of 
tothtr lian.lc icily to nmytcnof Uh hmk ^ ^ ^ Hmall ho]es or vents. ' [Erroneous.] 


Eftpoone® they pan their wrothfull hands to hold, 

And Tentailes rearc each other to behold. 

Spenser, F. Q., V. viil. 12. 

ventannaf (ven -tan 'a), n. [< Sp. vcn(ana f 
window, window-shutter, nostril, orig. opening 
for wind (cf. tc inflow , lit. ‘ wind-cyo ’)» < E. ven - 
titSf wind: sco vent 1 .] A window. [Rare.] 
What after pass’d 

Was far from the ventanna where J sate. 

Drydcn, Conquest of Granada, 1. 1. 
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Distinguished fiom genuine examples by the so-called 
u vcnticalar perforations of the uiczuil," or breathing holes. 

Athrmeum, Oct. 14, 1882, p. 502. 

ventiduct (ven'ti-dukt), ». [< I*, r cuius, wind, 

+ ductus, channel: seo duel.] In arch., a pas- 
sage for wind or air; a subterraneous passage 
or pipe for ventilating apartments. Givilt . 

At the foot of the lull there aro divers vents, out of 
which exceeding cold winds doo continually issue, such 
as by venteduets from the vast caves above Padua they let 


tila^do = It. rc«- 
tilasionCf < L. vcntdatio(n-), an airing, < vcnti- 
larc, air, ventilate : see md</«te.] If. The act 
of fanning or blowing. 

The soil, . . . worn with too frequent culture, must lie 
fallow for a while, til! it has reunited its exhausted salts, 
and again enriched itself by the ventilation* of the air. 

Addison, Freeholder, !So. 40. 

2. Tho act or process of replacing foul or vi- 
tiated air, in any confined space, with pure air; 
the theory, method, or practice of supplying 
buildings, ships, mines, chimneys, air-shafts, 
etc., with pure air. 

Insuring for the labouring man better mififation. 

F W. liohrrtson. 

3. Aeration of tho blood or tho body by means 
of respiratory organs; admission* of air in 
respiration. 

Procure the blood a free com sc, ventilation, and tran- 
spiration. Harvey. 

4. Tho act of bringing to notice and discus- 
sion; public exposition; free discussion: as. 
the i v nidation of abuses or grievances. 

The ventilation of these points diffused them to the 
knowledge of the world Up. Hall, Old Religion, ii, 

5f. Utterance; rxpressiou) vent. 



ventilation 

To his . . . Secretary, Dr. Mason, whom he [Bucking- 
ham) laid in Pallet near him, for natural Ventilation of his 
thoughts, he would . . . break out into bitter and pas- 
sionate Eruptions. Sir II. Motion, Reliquire, p. ‘227. 
Plenum method of ventilation. See plenum. 
ventilative (ven'ti-la-tiv), a. [< ventilate + 
-ire.] Of orpertainin’g to ventilation; adapted 
to secure ventilation ; ventilating: as, rcntila- 
tive appliances. 

ventilator (ven'ti-la-tor), it. [< F. vcntilatcur 
= Sp. Pg. vcntilador = It. vcntilatnrc, < L. ven- 
tilator , a winnower, < rcntilarc, winnow, venti- 
late: see ventilate .] One who or that which 
ventilates, (a) Any device for replacing foul by pure 
air. (6) One who or that which brings some matter to 
public notice, as a speaker or a newspaper, 
ventilator-deflector (ven'ti-]a-tor-do-flek / 'tor), 
n. A plate so placed in a railroad-car as to de- 
flect the air into or out of the car, under the im- 
pulse of the motion of the train, 
ventilator-hood (ven'ti-la-tor-hud),)i. A shield 
above a ventilator on the outside of a railroad- 
car, to protect it from sparks, cinders, or rain : 
sometimes serving also as a deflector, 
venting-holet (von'ting-liol), n. A vent-hole. 

Certaine out-casts, tunnels, or venting-holes. 

Holland , tr. of Pliny, xxxi 3. 
ventless (vent'les), a. [< rent 1 + -less.] Hav- 
ing no vent or outlet. 

Like to a restlcsse, vcntlessc flame of tire, 

That faine would tinde the way streight to aspire. 

Davies, Microcosmos, p. Gl. 

ventoseH (ven'tos), a. [= F. vcntcitjc = Sp. Pg. 
It. rentoso, < L. ven tomts, full of wind, windy, < 
ventns, wind: see vent-.] Windy; flatulent. 
Bailey, 1731. 

VentoseH (ven'tos), n. [< OF. rentose, rcntausc, 
< ML. rentosa, a cupping-glass, fern, of L. ren- 
tosus, full of wind : soo rentose 1 , «.] A cupping- 
glass. 

Hollow concavities, . . . like to rente., vs or cupping 
glasses. Holland, tr. of Pliny, i\. 20, 

Ventose 2 (voii-toz'), ». [F., < L. rentosus: see 
rentoso *, «.] Tho sixth mouth of the year, ac- 
cording to the French revolutionary calendar, 
beginning (in 1704) Fobruarv 19th, and ending 
March 20th. 

ventosityt (ven-tos'i-ti), n. [< F. rent unite — 
Pr. centositat =z Sp. rentosiilatl = Pg. rentosi- 
dade = It. rentositd , < LL. ventositni t- )s, windi- 
ness, < L. rentosus, windy: see renfb] 1. Win- 
diness; flatulence. 

If there he an} danger of ventmity, . . . then you shall 
use decoctions. 

Chilmcad, tr. of Ferranti's Love and Melancholy. 
2. Empty pride; vainglory; inflated vanity. 

The quality of knowledge . . . bath in it some nature 
of venom or malignity, and some ctfccts of that venom, 
which is ventosity or swelling. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. 

ventouset, r. [ME. rrntonsen, rentusen, < OF. 
rentouscr, cup, < rcntousc, rentose, u cupping- 
glass: s co rentose 1 , «.] To cup. 

Notlier vcyne-blood, no vcntiiHnge, 

Ne drinke of Iierhcs may lien his helpinge. 

Chancer, Knight's Tale, 1. 1SS0. 

ventoyt, n. [< OF. ventan, a fan, < rent, wind, 
air: soo rent-.] A fan. 

One of you open the easements, t’other take a ventoy 
and gently cool my face. , 

Middleton, lllurt, Master-Constable, ii. 2. 

vent-peg (vent'peg), ». 1. A plug, as of wood, 

for stopping the vent of a barrel. 

Pulling out the vent-peg of flic table-beer, and trying to 
peep down into the barrel through the hole. 

Dielcens, Chimes, iv. 

2. Same as rent-faucet. 

vent-piece (vent'pes), n. 1. Ill ordnance, same 
as rcnt-busliing. — 2. In a breech-loading gun, 
tho block which closes tho rear of tho base, 
vent-pin (vent'pin), n. Same as rent-peg, 1. 
vent-pipe (vent'pip), «. All escape-pipe, as 
for air or steam. 

vent-plug (vent 'plug), n. 1. Same as rent-peg, 
1. — 2. Anything used to stop the vent of a gun 
while it is being sponged, the object being to 
insure the complete extinction of any sparks 
that remain from the lust cartridge fired. The 
rent-plug is pressed into place by the thumb of one of 
, the artillerists, while another pushes home the sponge, 
vent-punch (vent' punch), it. An instrument 
for removing obstructions from the vent of a 
gun. 

ventrad (ven'trad), adt\ [< L. center, the belly, 
+ -art 3 .] In cool, and anat., to or toward the 
belly or ventral surfaco or aspect of tlio body: 
noting direction or relative situation : opposed 
to dorsad or nettrad, and equivalent to hemad or 
sternnd: as, tho heart is situated ventrad of the 
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spinal column; the eceliac axis branches ven- 
trad of the aorta. 

ventral (ven'tral), a. and n. [< F. ventral = 
Sp. Pg. ventral = It. vcatralc, < L. ventralis, of 
or pertaining to the belly or stomach, < renter, 
belly, stomach: see renter 2 .] I. a. 1. In anat. 
and cool. : (a) Of or pertaining to the venter, 
in any sense; forming a venter; contained in 
a venter; having a venter; hollowed out like a 
venter; bellying; abdominal; uterine: as, ven- 
tral walls or cavities; ventral viscera; the ven- 
tral surface of the ilium or scapula; ventral fins. 
(b) Placed ventrad in the body ; situated on the 
side or aspect of the body opposite the dorsal 
or back aspect; anterior or inferior; hemal. — 
2. In hot., belonging to the anterior surface of 
anything: as, a ventral suture, which is the line 
running down the front of a carpel on the side 

next tho axis: the opposite of dorsal Ventral 

chord, in entnm., the ventral nervous chord with its gan- 
glia. — Ventral fin, in ichth., a ventral. See II., l. — Ven- 
tral folds, in Tunicala, upstanding margins of tile sides 
of tlie ventral groove.— Ventral groove, in Tunicata, the 
hypohrancliia! groove, lying in the ventral median line 
of the branchial chamber; the cndostyle. — Ventral her- 
nia, a hernia traversing the abdominal wall at any point 
other than tire groin or umbilicus. — Ventral lamina:*, 
in embryol. See lamina. — Ventral medulla, the ven- 
tral ganglionic chain of the sympathetic system. Gegcn- 
baur, Comp. Anat. (trails.), p. 350.— Ventral oars. Sec 
onrt— Ventral ossifications, bones developed in the 
walls of the belly of some mammals (as marsupials) and 
manyrcptiles. Seecuts under Ichthyofauna and Plesiosau- 
rus.— Ventral segment, in acoustics, same as toopt, 3. 

II. it. 1. In ichth., a ventral fin; ono of the 
posterior or pelvic pair of fins, corresponding 
to the hind limbs of higher vertebrates, and dis- 
tinguished from the pectorals: so called irre- 
spective of their actual position: as, centrals 
thoracic or jugular. Abbreviated V. or v . — 2. 
In entom., ono of the segments of the abdomon 
as seen from beneath, especially in Colcoptcra. 
They aro distinguished as first, second, etc., 
counting backward. Seo uritc, ttrotncrc. 
ventralis (ven-tru'lis), ».; pi. rcntrales (-lez). 

[NL. : see ventral.] In ichth., a ventral fin. 
ventrally (ven'trnl-i), ad v. In a ventral situa- 
tion or direction; on or toward tho belly; with 
respect to the venter. 

ventralmost (ven'tral -most), a. Nearest to 
tho ventral aspect of tho body, 
ventralward, ventralwards (ven'trnl-wUrd, 
-wiirdz), adr. [< ventral + -t rat'd, -wards.] 
Same as ventrad. 

The first fold . . . sends o(f in the course of the third 
day a branch or hud-like process ftom its anterior edge. 
This branch, starting from near the dorsal beginning of 
the fold, runs rcntralirard* and forwards 

Foster and Half our, Bmbiyol., p. 101. 

ventric (ven'trik), (I. [< L. renter, belly, + -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to the stomach. [Rare.] 

“ Mngisternrtis . . . venter," say s reisius, theart of ac* 
curate timekeeping is ventric. 

Mortimer Collins, Thoughts in my Garden, I. 41. 

ventricle (ven'tri-kl), n. [< F. rcntriculc = Sp. 
rrntricuto = Pg. rcntriculo = It. rcntricolo, < L. 
rcntricnliis, belly, stomach, ventricle (sc. cordis, 
of tbo heart), dim. of renter, stomach: see ren- 
ter-.] If. The belly; the stomach. 

My ventricle digests what is in it. Sir M. Ilale. 

2. The womb; the productive organ, literally 
or figuratively. 

Begot in the rcntricle of memory. 

Shak., L. L. L., iv. 2. 70. 

3. In anat and cool., some small cavity of the 
body; a hollow part or organ; a ventriculus: 
variously applied.— chvlific ventricle. Sec ehylific. 

— Cornua of the ventricles of the brain. See cornu. 

— Hypoarian ventricle. See hypoarian.— Olfactory 
ventricle, a cavity in the olfactory lobe of the brain, con- 
tinuous with the lateral ventricle. It exists noimally in 
the fetus, but is only occasionally found in the nilult.— 
Pineal ventricle. See pineal.— Sylvian ventricle. Sec 
Sylvian-.—' Ventricle Of Arantius, that partof the fourth 
ventricle of the brain which extends down into the spinal 
cord ami forms the upper part of the central canal. — Ven- 
tricle Of the cerebellum, the fourth ventrielc of the 
brain ; the metepicoelia.— Ventricle of the corpus cal- 
losum, a furrow between the upper surface of the great 
transverse commissure of the brain and the gyrus forni- 
catus, or lip of each hemisphere, which rests upon the 
corpus callosum.— Ventricle of the larynx, a fossa on 
either side, between the false ami true vocal cords of that 
side, which leads up l>y a narrow opening into the laryn- 
geal pouch, or sacculus Inryngis.— Ventricles of the 
brain, a series of connecting cavities, containing fluid, 
within the brain, continuous with the central cavity of 
the spinal cord. They are the remains of the original 
neural canal, formed by a folding over of the epiblast. 
The lateral ventricles are found one in each hemisphere; 
they communicate with each other and with the third ven- 
tricle through the foramen of Monro. The third ventri- 
cle lies between the optic thnlami. It communicates 
with the fourth ventricle through the aqueduct of Sylvius. 
The fourth ventricle lies between the cerebellum and 
the pons and medulla. The so-called fifth ventricle, or 
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pseudocode, has no connection with the other cerebral 
ventricles, being of a different nature and simply a small 
interval between the right and left layers of the septum 
lucidum. Tlie cerebral ventricles or coclire have lately 
been systematically named in a morphological vocabulary 
which is irrespective of the peculiarities of the human 
brain, and based on the encephalomeres of vertebrates. 
See atda, 2, coclia, diacoclia, cnccphaloccdc, cjneoclia, meso- 
coclia, metaccelia, metepicoelia, prococha, rhinocaiia, and 
cuts underrnccpftnfon, liana, and Petrom yzontidie. — Ven- 
tricles of the heart, tlie two chambers in the heart- 
which receive the blood from the auricles ami propel it 
into the arteries. The right ventricle forces tlie venous 
blood coming from the right auricle into the pulmonary 
artery, and thence through the lungs. Tlie left ventricle 
receives the arterial blood fioin tlie left auricle and pio- 
pels it through the aorta and the rest of the systemic ar- 
terial system. See cuts under heart , lung, Polyplacojdtora, 
and Lamellibranchiata. 

ventricornu (ven-tri-kor'nu), it.-, pi .rentricor- 
nua (-nu-ji). [NL., < L. venter, kelly, + cornu , 

horn.] (the ventral or anterior horn or curved 
extension of gray matter in the substance of 
the spinal cord. See second cut under spinal. 
ventricornual (ven-tri-kor'nu-al), «. [< ven tri- 
corn u + -a/.] Of or pei'taining to the ventri- 
cornu. Bitch’s Bandbooh of Med. Sciences, VIII. 
528. 

ventricose (ven'tri-kos), a. [< L. renter (ren tr-), 
belly, + -ic + -ore.] 1. Having a large abdo- 
men; corpulent. — 2. In hot., swelling out in 
the middle; swelling unequally, or inflated on 
one side; distended; inflated; bellied: as, a 
rcntricosc corolla or pei-iantb. — 3. In conch., 
ventricous. Seo vcntricous, 1 (b). 
ventricous (ven'tri-kus), a. [< L. renter 
(rentr-), belly, + -ic + -ok?.] 1. In cool, and 

anat.: (a) Bellying; resembling a belly; swelled 
up orout; distended; vontiicose. (b) In conch., 
baling tlie whorls or tlie valves of the shell 
swollen or strongly convex. Seo cuts under 
Dolinin, Turbo, bivalve, and Pcctinidtc. — 2. In 
bot., same as rcntricosc. 

ventricular (ven-trik'n-ljir), a. [= F. rentri- 
culairc = Sp. ventricular" = It. vcntricolarc, < 
NL. * rciitricidaris , < L. rcntricnliis, ventricle: 
see rcntricle.] 1. Of or pertaining to a ventri- 
cle, in any sense; ventriculous : as, a ventricu- 
lar cavity of tlio brain or heart; ventricular 
walls, lining, orifice; ventricular systole or dias- 
tole. — 2. Bellied orbelljing; distended; ven- 
tricous. [Rare.] —Ventricular aqueduct. Same ns 
nquerductus Spirit (which see, under aqiaeductus). — Ven- 
tricular bands of the larynx, tlie lalse vocal cords.— 
Ventricular septum, (a) Same as septum lucidum 
(which sec, under septum), (b) Tlie muscular wall sepa- 
rating the two ventricles of the heart. — Ventricular 
space, file system of central communicating cat ities, con- 
taining fluid, in the cerebrospinal axis. It comprises the 
lateral, thml, and fourth ventricles of tlie bruin and tlie 
channels connecting them, and tile primitive central canal 
of tlie spinal cord — the neurocuile— usually obliterated 
in tlie spinal cord, where, however, n part of it may per- 
sist ns the rhoinboccclia. 
ventriculi, it. Plural of v cntriciiliis. 
ventriculito (vcn-trik'u-llt), n. [< NL. ven- 
triculites, < L. rcntricnliis, ventricle: see ven- 
tricle.] A fossil sponge of the family Veutricu- 
litidir; a so-called “petrified mushroom.” They 
are of various shapes — fungiform, cup-like, 
tubular, or funnel-shaped — and abound in the 
Cretaceous. 

Ventriculites (vcn-trik-u-li'tez), n. [NL. 
(Mantell): see rcntriculitc.] A genus ol fos- 
sil silicious sponges, typical of the family Vcn- 
triculitid.T. 

ventriculitic (ven-trik-u-Iit'ik), a. [< rcntric- 
ulitc + -ic.] Pertaining to or containing ven- 
triculites. 

Ventriculitid® (ven-trik-u-lit'i-de), n. pi. 
[NL., < Ventriculites + -idle.] A family of 
fossil hexactinellidan sponges, typified by tho 
genus Ventriculites. 

ventriculobulhous (ven-trik‘‘ , u-16-bul'bus), a. 
[< L. rcntriculus, ventricle, + bulbils, hull).] In 
ichth., pertaining to the cardiac ventricle and 
the aortic bulb, ns the orifice between them, 
ventriculose (vcn-trik'u-los), a. [< LL. ren- 
triculosus, of the belly, <. L. rcntriculus, belly.] 
In hot., minutely ventrieose. 
ventriculous (ven-trik'vi-lus), a. Same as ven- 
tricular. 

ventriculus (ven-trik'u-lus), it. ; pi. ventriculi 
(-11). [L. : see ventricle.] In anat. and zoiil., 

a ventricle, in any sense ; a loculus. Specifically 
— (a) The true stomach or proper digestive cavity of some 
animals, as birds and insects. See proventriculus. (&) In 
sponges, tlie general interior space or body-caiity, as in 
Ascctta. See cut under spou ye. — Ventriculus bulbo- 
sus, the muscular gizzard of a bird ; the gigeiium. — Ven- 
triculus callosus, the gizzaid.— Ventriculus com- 
munis, the common cavity of the brain ; the aula. — 
Ventriculus con aril Same as recessus infrapincalis, 
—Ventriculus dexter, the right ventricle of the heart.— 
Ventriculus Gaieni, the ventricle of the larynx.— Ven- 
triculus glandulosus. Same as provenlriculus, 1.— Ven- 
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tri cuius lateralis, the lateral ventricle of thecerebrutn ; 
the lativentriculus or prococlia. — Ventriculus Morga- 
gnii,the Yeutiich-of the larynx.— Ventriculus olfacto- 
rius, the olfactor> M-ntricle; the rhinoccelia. — Ventri- 
culus opticus, the optic ventricle ; the mesocoelin. — 
Ventriculus quartus, the fourth ventricle, or ventricle 
rf tl - c( rebt Hum ; the metaccelia (metepiccelia). — Ven- 
tncuius quintus, the fifth ventricle of the brain; the 
t i:\ of the septum lucidum ; the pscudoccelia.— Ven- 
tnculus sinister, the left ventiicle of the heart. — 
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NL. meson , q. v.] The ventral border of the 
meson, opposite the dorsimeson. See meson. 
ventripotent (ven-trip' o-tent), a. [< L. venter 
( ventr -), belly, 4- potcn(t-)s, ppr. of j^ossc, be 
able, have power.] Of great gastronomic ca- 
pacity. [Rare and humorous.] 

The ventripotent mulatto [Dumas], the great cater, work- 
er, earner, and waster, the man of much and witty lay gli- 


Vcutviculus Buccenturiatus, the duodenum.— Ven- ter, the man of the great heart and alas ! of the doubtful 
triculus tertius, the third ventricle of the brain; the honesty, is a figure not y etcl e arly set bef or e the world; 


i. — Ventriculus tricomis,thc three honied ven- 
tlie lateral \ nitride of tlie cerebrum. Also called 
* , 'nci '<i' l.itera r i< and, more piopeily, procadia. 

ventricumbent (voii-tri-kum'bent), (i. [< L. 

r - 1 *> ' in . holly, + ppr. of 

y .- * ,t , 1», • down: see cqwbcHf.] Lying upon 

t li« 1 m *I i \ : pi one: opposed to dorsienmbent. 
11 / V, r <ht' f (lap' , Anat. Tech., p. o(>. [Rare.] 
ventriduct (ven'tri-dukt), v. t. [< L. venter 
( ’r/< Wily, -1- ductus, pp. of duccrc , lead, 
<• induct.] To bring or carry (the head of an 
an i nml) to or toward the belly; opposed to 
d'ir * thief . Wilder and Gape. [Rare.] 
ventrilocution (ven^tri-lo-ku'shon), n. [< L. 
in Ur (rintr-), belly, +* lorutio(n-), < loqui , 
MM'ak. Cf. ventriloquy.'] Ventriloquism, 
ventriloque (von'tri-16k), a. [< F. rcnlriloque. 
n \ emriloquist : «eo ventriloqitons.'} Yentrilo- 
quial. Jlood , Iri<U Schoolmaster, 
ventriloquial (ven-tri-lo'kwi-al), a. [< vcntril- 
oqu-if + -q/.] Of or pertaining to. or using, 
ventriloquism. 

1 lie m phony began, and wa« soon afterwards followed 
h\ a faint kind of V'lifnloquial chirping. . . . “Sing out!” 
frhoutid one gentleman “I can’t, "replied Miss Amelin. 

Diekcns, Sketches. Characters, viii. 
Ventriloquial monkey, a *outh American squirrel- 
monkey of the genus CalUthrix. 
ventriloqmally (ven-tri-16'kwi-nl-i), adr. In 
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he still awaits a sober and yet genial portiait. 

It. L. Stevenson, Gossip on a Novel of Dumas's. 

ventripyramid (ven-tri-pir'a-raid), n. [< L. 
venter (ventr-), belly, 4- pyramis , pyramid.] 
Same as pyramid, 4. 

ventrocystorrhaphy (ven'Tro-sis-tor'a-fi), n. 
[< L. venter (ventr-), belly, 4- Gr. kvgtiq, blad- 
der (see cyst), + /»«$»/, scam, < pan-sir, sew.] 
An operation for the opening of an intra-ab- 
dominal cyst and providing for the free dis- 
charge of its contents, by previously attaching 
its wall to that of the abdomen, thus practical- 
ly converting it into a surface-tumor, 
ventrodorsally (ven-tro-dor'snl-i), adv. In a 
dorsal direction; from belly to back; dorsad, 
ventrofixation (veiCtro-fik-sn'shon), n. In 
sun/., the attachment by operation of any of the 
viscera, especially the uterus (for correction of 
displacement), to the abdominal wall, 
ventro -inguinal (ven-tro-ing'gwi-nal), ' a. 
Common to the belly and groin ; pertaining to 
the abdominal cavity and tho inguinal canal: 
as, tho spermatic cord becomes vcntro-inguinal 
during the descent of the testis.— Ventro-ingui- 
nal hernia, direct inguinal hernia, 
ventrolateral (ven-tro-lat/c-ral), a. Of or 
pertaining to the ventral and lateral sides of 
the body: as, the ventrolateral muscles. 

. , — i--/- In 


vent-wire 

A certain man drew a bow at a venture. 1 Ki. xxii. 34. 
=Syn. 1. Hazard, etc. Seerfofci. 
venture (ven'tfir), v . ; pret. and pp. ventured , 
ppr. venturing. [By apheresis from aventurc, 
adventure, v .] I. intrans. 1. To dare; have 
courage or presumption, as to do, undertake, 

or say. . . 

To whom alone I venture to complain. 

Congreve, To a Candle. 

2. To run a hazard or risk; try the chance; 
make a venture ; expose one’s life, fortune, etc. 

There is also a Rope stretched cross the Street brest 
higli, and no man may pass this place till he is examin d, 
unless he will venture to be soundly bang’d by the Watch. 

Dampicr, Voyages, II. !. 77. 

Shal. Break their talk, Mistress Quickly; my kinsman 
shall speak for himself. , , ,, , . , 

Skn. I’ll make a shaft or a bolt on t: slid, tis but ven- 
turing. Shale., M. W. of W., iii. 4. 25. 

Let him venture 

In some decay’d crare of his own. 

Beau, and FI., Captain, i. 2. 

You have greatly ventured ; but all must do so who 
would greatly win. Byron. 

To venture at, to venture on or upon, to dare to en- 
gage in ; attempt without any certainty of success. 

II. trans. 1. To expose to hazard; risk; 
stake. 

We all are soldiers, and all venture lives. 

Beau, and FI., King and No King, i. L 
If every hair of my head were a man, in this quarrel I 
would venture them all. 

Quoted in JfacawZai/sIIist. Eng., v. 

2. To run tho hazard of; expose one’s self to. 


n vcntrilo'juiafmannor. jrcdical .Yen x, LII. 278. ventrolaterally (ven-tro-lat'e-ral-i), adr. 
ventriloquism (vcn-tril'o-kwizm), v. [< ven- a ventrolateral position or direction; to, at, or 
+ -hill.] The act, art, or praetico of on tho side of tho belly. Huxley and Marlin, 
speahiiie or uttering sounds in such a manner Elementary Biology, _p. 0.‘>. 
that the voice appears to come, not from tho ventromesal (ven-tro-mes'al), a. Samoasmi- 
j n T'Oii speahinp, but from a distance, as from (rimcsnl. 

tlie oppositf. side of the room or from the ventrosity (ven-tros'i-ti), 11 . [< LL. rcnlronus, 

cellar. Vi ntrilccinbni ililtcrs from ordinary speakine rciilria'uin, having a large holly, + -tty] Cor- 
mi'itiD in the nmde of respiration. A very full inspira- pulcuoc. 

’ [< L. renter 

ra/iur , cut.] 
laparotomy. 

motel, and tin* dtv cptioii Is still further facilitated by vent-searcher (vont'scr’clicr), u. A small wire 
tin- alt, ilium I.f the auditors licInB directed to the pic- j j t . uvvc ,l OI - hooked point, designed to 
tended ‘■ourcc of tlunoicc. \ cntriloquism was know n to y . . . } 

the am.i'“’it (Irukt as well ns to the Romans. detect cavities in tho \ent ot a guu. 

Wlmi is c'tlhtl rmfrilnquinn ami Is not tmeorn- Vent-Stopper (vent'stop^-r), ». h\ ordnance, 

nionlj to a nijFterious power of producing wdee a plug or cap used to dost* a vent-hole. 

t*Hf thin In the larynx, depends entirely upon Knigh t . 


ineinh in the moile of respiration. A very full ltispira- puleuoe. 

tiou i- likt n. which i- breithed out slowly and gradually, x + fven-trot 'o-mil V. K 
tht cmimt «.f the i«iu- bting dexterously modified and V ®? l y?" 0 J“7. > °I n ; 

diminish* <1 bv tie* muscles of the larjnx and the palate, (icnfi-), belh ,+ Gi . -, ouja,\ t iincn, ,a 
At tin. 1 tin* "time the lips of the performer arc scarcely In surg., abdominal section ; luparotc 


E. II. 


Foni**wbci' 


theareiirarr « III. wliielitheperfonncrc^ vent-tube (venl'tui)), n. In Imcleriology, a von- 

tilnting tube of some cultm-e-tuhes; a slender 
muds Thu-', if the ventriloquist desire to create straight or curved tube attached to tlie upjier 



pi ndu ced bv a given cause ; and, no other cau«c being ap- 
parent. thi rnlnd of the bystander insensibly Judge? tlie 
Miggi sted c. u^c to ixlst. Huxley. 

ventriloquist (ven-tril'o-kwist), v. [As vai- 
tnloqi'-y 4- -»v/.] One who practises or is skilled 
in ventrilouiiKin; one who speaks in such a 
manner Hint his voice appears to come from 
Mime distant place or other quarter. 

I pgtnl tuithflsii ilivine ventriloquist: I care not from 
who-** month the rounds are supposed to proceed, if only 
thi* vvoids ; re audible arid intelligible. 

Coleridge . Blog. Lit., ix. 

•ventriloquistic (vmi-tril-o-kwis'tik), a. [< vrn- 
Iriloqni'f 4- -?#•.] Of or pertaining to ventrilo- 
quism or ventriloquists; ventriloquial. JJ. 0. 
I'orbr Eastern Archipelago, p. 72. 
ventriloquize (ven-tril'o-kwlz), v. i . ; pret. and 
pp. ventriloquized, ppr. ventriloquizing. [<mi- 
(rilnqu-y 4- -iz<'.’] To practise ventriloquism; 
speak like a ventriloquist. Also spelled ven- 
triloquise. 

ventriloquous (ven-tril'o-kwus), a. [= F. ven- 
triloque. < LL. rcntnloquus, one who apparently 
speaks from his belly, < L. v enter (ventr-), belly, 
4- loqui, speak.] Sarao as ventriloquial. The 
Century, XXXVI. 719. 

ventriloquy (ven-tril'o-kwi), v. [= F. ventri - 
loqui c, < LL. rrntriloquus, one who apparently 
■ speaks from the belly, < L. renter (ventr-), belly, 
4- loqui, speak.] Same as ventriloquism. 
ventrimesal (von-tri-mcs'al), «. [< ventrimes- 

(on) 4- -q/.] Of or pertaining to the ventri- 
meson; situated at or upon the ventrimeson. 
Also ventromesal. 

ventrimeson (ven-tri-mcs'qn), n . [NIj. (Wilder 
pud Gage, 1882), < L. venter (ventr-), belly, + 


by apheresis from aventurc, adventure: see ad- 
vent itrcJ] 1. An undertaking of chance or dan- 
ger; the risking of something upon an event 
which cannot bo foreseen with certainty; the 
staking of something; a hazard. 

I flmll yovv telle of a rentur ccrteyn, 

And that a strange, if it please jmv to here. 

Gcneryile* (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1522. 


To desperate ventures and assured destruction. 

Shak., Rich. III., v. 3. 319. 


I should venture purgatory for ’t. 

Shale., Othello, iv. 3. 1 7. 

No, no, I’ll walk late no more ; I ought less to venture it 
than other people, and so I was told. 

Swift, Journal to Stella, June 30, 1711. 

3. To put or send on a venture or commercial 
speculation. 

Thccatlc were y® best goods, for y® other, being ventured 
ware, were neither at y® best (some of them) nor at y® best 
prises. Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 201. 

4. To confide in; rely on; trust. [Rare.] 

A man would be well enough pleased to buy silks of one 
whom lie would not venture to feel his pulse. 

Addison, Spectator, No. 21. 

venturer (ven'tur-er), v. [< venture 4* -er 1 .] 
1. Ono wlio ventures or adventures; one who 
risks life, property, etc. ; ono who causes risk; 
ono who puts to hazard. 

A merchant venturer of daintie rneate. 

Fa.the, Pierce Penilesse, p. 48. 
The venturers with the sword were sixty thousand in 
number, . . . because Mustafa had dispersed a rumour 
. . . that Famagusta was much more wealthy and rich 
then the cltie of Nicosia was 

Hakluyt's Voyages, II. i. 129. 

2f. A prostitute; a strumpet. Webster.— Mer- 
chant Venturerst. Same as Merchant Adventurers. See 
adventurer. 

venturesome ( von 't fir-sum), a. [< venture + 
-some. Cf. adventuresome.] Inclined to ven- 
ture; venturous; bold; daring; adventurous; 
intrepid; hazardous. 

'Hi at hold and mifimwoiM* act of his. 

Strype, Eccles Mem., Henry VIII., an. 1540. 
But for the chance preservation of the word in Latin, 
it might seem venturesome to make Spanish explain Um- 
brian. winter. Jour. Philol., VI. 244. 

venturesomely (ven'tfir-sum-li), adv. In a ven- 
turesome or bold or daring manner, 
venturesomeness (ven'tur-sum-nes), v. Tho 

Jeffrey. 


property of being venturesome 
venturine (von'tur-in), «. Same as aventurin . 

2. Specifically, a scheme for making gain by venturous (von'Tur-us), a. [By apheresis from 

way of trade; a commercial speculation. aventurous, adventurous.'] Daring ; bold ; hardy; 

r, In this venture, double gains pursue, fearless; intrepid; adventurous. 

And laid out all my stock to purchase you. x ]mvo a vcntnrom ffliry that shall seek the squirrel's 

. ’ hoard, and fetch thee new nuts. »S7mA\, M. N. D., iv. 1. 39. 

3. The thing put to hazard; a stake; a risk; 
particularly, something sent to sea in trade. 

My ventures are not in one bottom trusted. 


Pray you, demand him why he is so venturous. 

To press thus to my chamber, being forbidden. 

B. Jonson, Catiline, ii. 1. 


May ever}* merchant here sec safe his ventures ! 

Fletcher, Beggars’ Bush, v. 2. 

Certnlnly Aristophanes had no Venture at Sea, or else 
must think the Tndcnt signified but very little. 

J. Collier, Shoit View (cd. 1098), p. 39. 

4. Chance; hap; contingency; luck; an event 
that is not or cannot bo foreseen. 

Yef tliow linddest do alle the gode dodesuf the worlde, 
and thyn ende were enell, thmv wvre in a venture all for 
to lese. Merlin (E. E. T. B.), i. 93. 

Venture hath place in love. 

Karl of Oxford (Arbor's Eng. Garner, I. 509). 
At a venture, at hazard; without seeing the end or 
maik, or without foreseeing the issue ; at random. 

So fourth she went and left all other tiling, 

At a venture your welefarc for to sec. 

Qencrydes (Ii. E. T. S.), 1. 1238. 


Shak , M. of v., i. i. 42. venturously (veu'tfir-us-li), adv. In aventur- 
ous manner; daringly ; fearlessly ; boldly; in- 
trepidly. 

Captain Stnndish and Isaac Alderton went venturously, 
who were welcomed of him after their manner. 

Mourt's Journal, quoted in N. Morton’s Now England's 
[Memorial, App., p. 355. 

venturousness (ven'tfir-us-nes), n. The qual- 
ity of boing venturous; boldness; hardiness; 
fearlessness; intrepidity. Jloylc. 
ventusingt, «. Cupping. Seo vcniousc, 
vent-wire (vent'wir), n. In founding, a long 
steel wire used to make vent-holes in green and 
dry sand-molds, to provide an escape for tho 
gases evolved in tho process of casting. It is 
made with a how at ono end, and a sharp point 
at the other. JJ. Jf. Knight. 



venue 

venue 1 ! (ven'u), m. [Also vcncw, vcncy , vcnny, 
venic; < ME. * venue, venyw , < OF. venue, a com- 
ing, = Sp. venida , arrival, attack in fencing, = 
It. venuta, arrival, < L. venire, come: see come. 
Cf. rewwc 2 .] 1. A coming. 

Hche of these vyvo nt her venyw 
Brou 3 t zyx thousand as liar retenyw. 

Arthur (ed. Furnlvnll), 1. 307. 

2. Iu old fend ng, a hit; attack; bout; a match 
or bout in cudgel-play; especially, a contest of 
regulated length, or of a fixed number of thrusts 
or blows; heneo (because tho bout was often 
ended when one thrust was successful), a thrust ; 
a lunge. 

Three vcncy s for a dish of stewed prunes. 

Shak., M. W. of W., i. 1 . 29G. 

A quiek venue of wit. Shak., L. L. L., v. 1. Ci 

And on his head he laics him on such load 
With two quick venniei of his knotty Goad. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Ikartas’s Weeks, ii , The Captaines. 

V hnve given it me, 

And yet I feel life for another vcncy. 

Chapman, Itoengcof Hussy D'Ambols, v. 1. 

I’\e breath enough . . . 

To gh e jour perfumed worship three ivut/r*. 

Middleton, Mas-nnacr, and Ilowley, Old Law, ill. 2. 

venue* (ven'u), n. [A particular use of rm w l (< 
OF. vcttttf, nvmnl, resort), a ppnr. eotif used with 
OF. visnc (cf. ML. n^nctum, viennlu s), neiglibor- 
liootl, venue. < L. vietnia , neighborhood, vicin- 
age, nenuu ' •, neighboring: see neinc, vicinity.'] 
In late: (a) The place or neighborhood of a 
crime or cause of action ; in modern times, the 
county or corresponding division within winch 
in consequence the jury must bo gathered and 
the cause tried. (/>) Tho statement, usually at 
the top oriu the margin, of an indictment or dec- 
laration of complaint, indicating the county for 
trial, (c) A similar statement in an atlidnvil 
indicating the place where it was taken and the 
oath was administered. -Change of venue, change 
of place of trial.— Local venue, ft want* in n ca*c when* 
the facts bhm\ that tlm action must be local, as an ac- 
tum t.» roomer it at piopcrtj.— To lay the venue, see 
lay *. - Transitory' venue, a teimc that Is clmngc.itdc or 
optl mal because the came of action Is not local. 

venula (ven'u-ln). »/. : pi. ttmtlst (-U*>- [L. : sec 
venule.) A small vein; a veiulct or vcinulc. 
venule vven'fil), n. [< L. rvnula, dim. of turn. 
a win: sec inn . J A small vein; a veiulct ; 
iu cnlnni., same ns nnrutt. 
venillite (veii'u-lit), «. ( Irroc. < XI j. l*i wits, n 

genus of bivalves, 4- -/</< ; m*c -life.] A fossil 
shell of the genus J'fmjs.or some similar shell. 
Properly n nt nt* . 

venulose (ven'u-lbs). a. [< rmttlt 4- -me.] In 
hot., having veinlets. as u leaf. 

venulous ( ven'ti-luM. a. [< entitle 4- -on\.] 
Full of veinlets; minutely wnous. 

Venus (ve'nus), n. [= F.' Vtntts = Sp. l'nius=z 
I’g. iVne.s=It. loim.dj. 1 V;iu.v(-» ri*«), Venus, 
orig. the goddess of beauty and love, esp. of 
sensual love. aLo applied to sexual intercourse, 
venery; ong. a personification of mia*., love, 
desire (but nppur. used nt Latin literature only 
as an application of the proper name) ; akin to 
rim run, worship, revere, venerate (see rent r- 
at* ), from a root seen m Skt. rim, win, = Goth. 
minion, sulTi r, = Icel. n«w/ = Ollli. AS. mnnan, 
strive for: seeiua.J 1. In /loin, myth., the god- 
dess of beauty and lova*, more especially sensual 
love. Venus was «»f little importance ns n Homan god- 
dess until »t a comp irntiv* Ij Lit*.- period, ►he was hlen- 
tilled w 1th the Greek Aphrodite she Is ri presented ns t lie 
highest idc il of fi in. tie lx.:mt v , unit w ns natural]) n fus orlte 
subject with poits mid nrtl*t», some uf her statues being 
among the noblest remains of « |.v •Meal sculjituic. The 
following nn some of the more Important of the hum- 
inemble surviving antique statues of tills goddess The 
Venus tif Arte*, a tine Greek statue found in lUM In the 
ancient theater at \ile«, and now In the Lutmc MuhiIiii. 
The llguie Is tindrnpcd to below th**wnlst. ’1 lie bands ami 
forearms are modi rn restorations. The ptattie probably 
belonged to the VictrU tjpe (for this ami other tjpes, 
see the phr»«*es) I lie IVnu* of Capua, a leij note 
worthy antique in the Museum of Naples, discovered In 
the ampbitbeatei at < anu.i The llgure* is undr.iped to 
tile hips, and i* of the Vutrix tjpe. It hears a strong re- 
semblance* to the Venus of Meln\ Imt Is distinct!) inferior 
to that mantel piece The head is eni Ireled by astephane*. 
Tile r» mo of Matin, one of the best-known works of an- 
cient sculpture, treasured in the \ (llrl Gallery at Her- 
enct. Tho itgure is of i’.ulan marble, w liollj iimlrapcd, 
the face turned to one side, one of tho aims extended 
with the hand held before the body, ami the other arm bent 
before the hrea«t. It is show n by the dolphin on the base 
to belong to the tjpe of the Venus Anadyomene. While 
the pose Is not identical with that of the Venus of Cnidus, 
it Is gencrallj held to ho a free rendering of that con- 
ception. The llgure is somewhat under natural sire, being 
about -l feet S inches in height, but is commonly taken as 
the exemplar of perfect pioportionS In a woman. It was 
found in the Villa of Hadrian, at Tivoli, about 1GS0. The 
Venus of Melon { by corruption from the native Greek pro- 
nunciation, Venus of Milo), one of the most splendid sur- 
viving works of ancient art, discovered by a farmer in the 
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island of Melos in 1820, and now the chief treasure of the 
Louvre Museum. The statue dates from about the middle 
of tho fourth century u. 0 . It is undraped to the hips ; 



1 


i ‘I he Venus of Medici, in the UtTixl Gallery, Florence* 

3 The Venus of Mel's, In the Lnuvrc Museum. 

tin* arms are broken olf ; the llgure ami face arc at once 
graceful and beautiful, and highly Imposing. The type Is 
that of tlieVIctrlv. The Venus of the Capital, In the Capl- 
tollne Museum at Home, iimlrapcd, ami in attitude and 
motive very similar to the Venus of Medici, though the 
r.tpltollnc statue dlsplnjs a more personal clement, and 
comes closer to the living model. Of the modern statues 
representing Venus, there may he mentioned the IYmm 
Ihryhcsr, n celebrated statue bj* f’anova, iu the Villa 
Horgln.se at Home. 'I he statuo represents the Princess 
Pauline (Honnparte) Horgluse in the character of Venus 
Genetrix The llgure is shown reclining, extending the 
apple iu one hand, the head being a close portrait. See 
Aphrodi'e. 

2. Tin* most brilliant of tin* planets, being fre- 
quently visible to the nuked eye by daylight. 
It Is the second from the sun and next within the earth’s 
orbit, performing Its sidereal revolution in 22 t. 70 <tf dnj s ; 
Its distance from the sun Is 0.7233.T2 that of tin* earth. 
The sj nodical revolution Is made in f^l dajs. Its orbit 
Is the most nearly circular of those of the major planets, 
the great t st equation of the centc r being only 47’ 3". 'I lie 
Inclination of the orbit to the ecliptic Is ;p 23 ,f» ; and the 
earth pa«<es through the ascending node on Peocmbt rTth. 
The mass of Venus (w liicli Is not verj c1om*1j ascertained) 
Is about t . r \ . n that of the sun, «*r 1 1 that of the earth. Its 
dl'inu ti r Is a little smaller than that of our planet, u hieli 
subtends an nngle of 2 • S".fc*27 nt the sun's cent< r, w bile 
Vtnus nt the same di-lance has a s» mldhmeter of b'.us 
by the mean of the hi st night men*ur« s, or 8 '.40 accord- 
ing to the oh-ervatlons at its transit over the sun. 'rak- 
ing the mean of these (w hich an* Directed In opposite v\ aj s 
bv Irnidiiitlon). or h’ M, we Hint the diameter of Venus 
nt wait j’,’ that of tlietartli. Its volume Is about f r , ltsdin- 
slty about f, and gnivltj at Its surface nhotit J. tlie same 
quantities for the earth. It receives l.f) ns much light and 
ln*at from the sun as we, amt the tld.il action of the lat- 
ter is atKMit fi.B times as great ns upon the earth The 
period of rntntion of Venus Is set down in mnnj hooks as 
23 hours and minutes; hut recint ob«ervatlons have 
led some astronomers to the contblcnt conclusion that 
the true period falls short hut a little of 223 dn)?, so that 
d ij and night last for manj j ears. The old llgure was 
deduced chlctlj from the observation tliat a spot ap- 
peared nearly in the same tdnee night after night, so that 
ll seemed as if Vtnuit had made one complete revolu- 
tion; whereas it now appears that there Is In one day no 
sensible motion. The vast tidal action may account for 
the near approach of the periods of rotation and revolu- 
tion. Venus tins an atmosphere nearly twice ns dense ns 
our own, and we may safely Infer that all its water is in 
the form of dry steam; for the dense ntmosphcrc must 
cause n greater proportion of the heat to he retained. 
Probahlj nearly nil the carbon is in the form of carbonic 
nnhvdrid or cnrlmnatrs, leaving little or no frceoxjgen. 
Geological erosion can hardlj be great. The mountains 
of Venus are Hhown to he high by the form of the termi- 
nator. Still, Venus rt Meets a great amount of light (Us 
albedo being 0.9 thnt of Jupiter, which Is perhaps self- 
luminous), anil much of this appears to come from gen- 
eral specular rellectlon, as fiotn polished level surfaces, 
possibly melted metals. The night side of Venus, which 
must lie Intensely cold, shows a faint coppcry-rul light, 
which Is somewhat lltful in Its appearances, ami is prob- 
ably of the nature of an intense aurora. No satellite of 
Venus has ever been seen. Numerous ohsen at ions of one 
were reported in the eighteenth century; hut all these 
have been fairly shown to he fixed stars, except one, which 
was probably an asteroid. The svmhol for Venus Is v, 
supposed to represent the goddesvs mirror. 

3f. Soxitnl intercourso ; vonory. Jlacon. — 4f. 
In old chan., copper. — 5. In her., green : the 
uumo given to that color xvlicii blazoning is 
done by means of tho planets. See blazon, n., 
2. — 6. In conch.: (a) The typical genus of bi- 
valvo shells of the family Vcneriihr : so called 
by Linnrous with allusion to the shape of the 


Venus’s-shoe 

lunulo of the closed valves. See cuts under 
Vcncrkhx, qualtog , and dimyarian. ( h ) [l. c.] A 
shell of the genus Venus; any venerid. 

The Vcnuges and Cockles. 

A. Adams, Man. Nat. Hist., p. 147. 

Celestial Venus. See Venus Urania.— Corona Vene- 
ris, or crown of Venus, a syphilitic eruption of reddish 
papules, occurring chlctly on the forehead and tomplcs. — 
Crystals of Venus. See crystal.— Fresh-water ve- 
nUBes, the Corbiculidev.— Mark of Venus, in palmistry. 
See marki.— Mount of Venus, in palmistry. See mounti, 
5 (g)e — Ring Of Venus, in palmistry. See ringl. — VenUB 
Uccroupie (crouching), in art, a type in which the god- 
dess is represented as undraped, and crouching close down 
to the ground, ns if in the bath. The most admired ex- 
ample is in the Museo I'io Clcmentino in the Vatican. — 
Venus Anadyomene (marine Venus, or Venus of the 
Sea), Venus represented as horn or rising from the foam 
of the sea. In nrt the type has marine attiibutes, as the 
dolphin, and is represented undraped. The Venus of 
Medici is an example.- Venus Callipyge or Kallipygos, 
a type wrongly attributed to Venus, the subject represent- 
ed being essentially mortal. One of the best-known stat- 
ues of this tjpe is In the Museum at Naples.— Venus 
Genetrix, in art, etc., Venus as the goddess of fecundity. 
The type presents the goddess undiapcd, partially draped, 
or clad in a diaphanous Ionic tunic, with one hand raising 
the drapery toward her face from the shoulder accoi ding to 
the conventional Greek gesture of marriage, and with tlie 
other extending an apple.— Venue of Cnidus, the un- 
draped type of Venus created by Praxiteles, and dedicated 
in the temple in Cnidus, paralleled w it h the draped type of 
the same master, thnt of Cos. According to tradition, the 
beautiful Phryne was the model for this statue. Ihcmost 
Instructive copies accessible are one in the Vatican (as 
exhibited, partly masked bj painted drapery of tin), and 
one In the Glyptothek at Munich. The Venus of Medici 
is generally held to he a free copy of this type. Sec cut 
under Aphrodite.— Venus of tho rock, in conch., a bor- 
ing bivalve niollusk of the genus Venerupis. See cut un- 
der Vcncrvjri*. — Venue omnibus, the Greek Aphrodito 
Pnmlemos, Venus as the patroness of unlawful love. — 
Venus’s basin or bath, a name given to common teazel, 
the leaves of which collect water.— Venus’s basket, Ve- 
nus’s flower-banket. — Venus’s ear. See rnri, and cuts 
under nbalonc and tea-ear.— Venus’s fan, a kind of fan- 
coral or sea-fan; a large. Mat, Mnbellate alcyonnrian polyj 
of the family (Jnnjoniidir, a 8 Jlhijndoyoryia jlabclltnn 
See cuts under A Icy (maria, coral, and Jlhipidoyorgia.— 
Venus’s flower-basket, a beautiful glass-sponge of the 
genus r.uplcetdla, ns K. atjicryillum or a similar species. 
See cut under Euplcetclta.— Venus’s fly-trap. See Dio- 
u:ia . — Venus’B girdle, Cettum miens, n tnmlntc cte- 
nopliomn. See Cestum and YVrmnta.— Venus’s golden 
apple, a rutaeeous shrub or small tree, Atatantia i no- 
7 i uphylla, of India. It hears a golden-jcliow fruit of tho 
size of a nutmeg, resembling a lime.— Venus’s hair, a 
delicate little ft rn, JthVi/dimi Caj>iltus.Vennii: so called 
from the blackish, shining capillary branches of therachis. 
It lias ovate-lanceolate biplnnnte fiomH, or the upper part 
simply pinnate, with pinnules ntid upper pinna* wedge- 
shaped or rhomboid, long stalked, tlieupper margin i nund- 
ed. and more or less incised oremiate. It Is cosmopolitan 
In distribution.— Venus’s hair-stones, Venus's pen- 
cils, fanciful names applied to rock-crjstals inclosing 
slender hair-like or mulle-iike crjstals of hornblende, 
nsbe«tos, oxld of iron, rutile, oxid of manganese, ttc. — 
Venus’s looking-glass, a plant of the gums Specula ria, 
primarily S. Si^cuhnn —Venus’s pencils. See IVntfsV 
ha\r-tt>mes. — Vcnus’s-sbClL (o) One of man) ditto! ent 
bi\al\e mollusks which suggest thetulvn, of the family 
Venrrid.r, as Cytherea dione and various others. Numer- 
ous guitra of such lamelllbrnnchs are named fiom the 
Fame njijH-.aranee. See cuts under Cytherea, Vcncrvpi *, 
and Venus (f») One of \nrious Cypuc idsr or cow ries. (c) 
Vtnuss-comb ; a murex. (tt) Venns’s-slipner. (1) A hetero- 
pod, the glass-nautilus. J’ee cut under Carina ria. ( 2 ) A 
>tt ropod of the family Cymbuliidtr St e cut under Cymbu- 
mu.— Venus's sumac. Sie sumac, ami cut under smolc- 
tne. —Venus Urania, or Celestial Venus, Venus as the 
goddess of di\ ine lo\c, or of love in its abstract and spirit- 
ual phase. She !•* a goddess of noble and majestic type, 
akin to that of Venus Victrix, and approaching the concep- 
tion of Juno.— Venus Victrix, Venn e > ictorious,or in the 
character of a goddiss of xlctorj'. This tjpe appeal's as- 
sociated with the war-god Mars, and I*) illustrated notnhlj* 
on Homan imperial coins. Yin* goddess is represented 
with anus and other attributes of war.— Venus With the 
Apple. See Genetrix.— Warty Venus, a hival\e 

mol luck, l Vium r emic«*n. The xalies have concuitrie 
ridges opening backward, and toward the sides or ends 
becoming coarser ami forming knot** or tubercles (whence 
the name). These ait* diversitled bj line ribs or furrows 
radiating from the beaks. The mollusk is common nlong 
the Kuropean coasts, and ehittly nttects rocky bottoms 
about low -water mnik, but is also found on sand-banks. 
It is extensively u«rd ns food, and lias been made the ob- 
ject of a special culture in Trance. 

Venusidse (vi;-mVsi-tlO), n. pi. [NL„ irrog. < 
Venus 4- -iV/«v.] Same ns Vtnrridtv. 
Venus’s-comb (ve'nus -rz-kom), it. 1 . Tlie 
plant Ecandix J'cctrii. Also called lady's-comh, 
sht phcrtPs-ut cdle, and needle chervil. — 2. The 
thorny woodcock, Murex trihulus or M. iand- 
ttpintt , a beautiful and delicate shell xvith long 
slender spines, found in the Indian Ocean. Sec 
cut under nitmx. 

Venus’s-navelwort (v6'nns-ez-na / 'vel-w^rt), n. 
See navchrort. 

Venus’s-needlef (ve'mts-oz-ne dl), n. Same as 
I'cnus's-comb, 1 . 

Venus's-pride (ve'nus-cz-pnd), n. The bluet, 
Houstoma acrttlen, otherwise called innocence , 
Quaker ladies, Quaker bonnets, etc. 
Venus’s-shoe (ve'nus-ez-sho). n. Same ns Tc- 
n us’s-slipjicr, 2. 




Venus’s-slipper 

Venns's-slipper (vG'nns-oz-slip^r), n. 1. See 
('< mis'; --In It (it) (under Venus) and slipper ^. — 
2. Any plant of tho genus Cijpripcdiiim. 
venttstf (ve-nust'), a. [< L. vcmtstiis, ebarm- 
Ki--.'. airroeablo, < rams, the goddess of love 
ai"! beauty: see Feints.] Beautiful; amiable. 

\ t’.. * infancy of Rome was rctnifl, so was its manhood 
* . *n Mtirms. i 

11 ’iVrAoM*/*, Com. o\ Foitescue, p. 1^7. (Latham.) 
vcr‘, ' • [< ME. rtr, veer, nre, < OF. ver, < L. 
» i . "T»* im», Or. tap, /)p, spring. Cf. rental.] The 
M u*.:i 

V’ i 1 m I in clothed Is the medf 
V i'*. 'in •*! !•*•, of lust)' IVyrthi p'im** 

Chaucer, Troiln«, i. 157. 

veracious 1 ' * -r j '4ms), a. [< L. r< * <m (in ac-) f 
tiuthful, < vtru'i, true, real: 
** “ < » •(. i 1. Truthful; habitually disposed to 
sp« . 1 *mhi: observant of truth. 

Th sf ,r it i- ino'.t perfectly and absolutely drachms. 

Ikirror, Sermons, II. \\\iv. (Latham.) 

2. < ’ii i motorized by truth; true; not false: a**, 
a i • meant < account or narrative. 

*Ih**j mi nr ardent soul that enters on this world with 

l . . -.j. purport, with cr/vtiioujc iudglit, . . . will find (It] n 

vi i j iu dune Carlyle, Staling, v. 

veraciously (ve-ra'chus-li), adr. In a veracious 

m. tnnur: truthfully. 

veracity t vfwas'i-ti), n. [< OF. iw/n/iV, F. 
IV ; oe\ tf rs Sp. iv rad dad — Fg. r, raeidade ss It . 
r> rat it <), < ML. n mrita(t-)s, tmthtulness, < L. 
rn'tt.r (f t roe-), truthful: sue n various.’] 1. Tin* 
fact or i haraWcr ot being veracious or true, 
^p* » 111** dl> — (e) Uahitu.il ng.ird to nr oltHtrance of 
truth ; truthlulm.'-s ; truth • as a man of veracity 

I* t vvethi l.e t*»> mi tue. In nniiU, manners, and ao 
tlui' Sir T. Jlroirne, rlnlct. Mor., ill. 20 . 

At.idltr funi of v irtu« which usually Increases nlth 
thili- «ti<>u I- i '/ fcit'i. n t« t in which must l»e regarded 
a- In> imlinc * un’ thing more than the simple avoidance 
of ulr* ct I d-» Ii'mhI Jxchj, Euiop. Morals L H3. 

(’ i < o'i i •. my v If li truth; am cement with actual fact ; 
a- flu t tnn'a "f thi 

In i:rr’ , n l vluri* hi-torinl rcracitn hi* no place, I 
evtt. «• di»* ..t * i win time should not he exhibited the 
11 ***“ * put* t of virtu i . Juhnmn, Rambler, No. 4. 

T.n* I* ♦h'J«i:*iu f.ir tiuth, that f mat Idem of veracity, 
whi hi-* L"-. u< r pi-. - lot tlm much learning, a Ho- 
ld* » rift ll .*» tin p iv i r of inert aMtur know lid pc. 

Huxley, Lnh crsftlc*. 

2, Tint which is true; that in which truth in- 
here**; al-o. clj'.tnict truth.— principle of veraci- 
ty. b*i1l e projK » It Ion that min has a natural Incl I nation 
or prop n<»?\ toward fcpeiklnp the truth, (fi) The propo- 
Eltmn that f»nd*- aenclt) requires us to accipt without 
doiiht *i i 't v l«J»> tprcid licllcf. This was urped by the 
P'lirhsh l’l > and fitlier- 1 . (c) The proposition that 

inn *t.* l*< ’n I- must he accepted on account of the s entcltj 
of t o*isi j ,u m ^ —Veracity of consciousness, the con- 
fonmtx of n l.< In fo to the truth. 

veranda ( ^ o-’-nn'iIh >, u. [AI«o r# randuh , former- 
ly also mramia, vonnifla, fermuia, fcrramlnh ; 
of. I', tfrnultt = Kwr. Dan. vc ran da (< 13.); < 
Hind, tarantld, li*'»^. hdrdntlu, Malay bannuln. 
Into Sht. nmnutn, a vornnclo, portico; suppo'uui 
bVMinio to b>* dorivod from Furs, harthnatiah, a 
porch, trm*f , balcony (< btirdmadnn , it soot id, 
< b/n , up, -I* a untbnt, come, arrive), but perhaps 
from tli* Mimj.ir OPtf- and OSp. torm^ (which 
an* found lorMMilyto lxMlcrivcd from tho Ilind. 
word •. ?rim**ly Opff, roranrfn (M9S), OSp. varan- 
da » htloonv, railing (Yule), ‘‘raih'S to 

loam- t!i»* bru.u on 1 ’ (I'oreival; ho Min^huii), < 
taro, a iod f < L. tom, a rod, stick: k»*o rnirh] 
An opfii podjeo, or a light gallery attached 
to the e\tejior of a building, with a roof sup- 
ported on pillar^, and a balustrade or railing, 
and «-ometinn s partly inclosed in front with lat- 
ticov.ork. 15 y a popular but erroneous usage, 
often called pinrrn m the United States, 
veratralbinc (vcr-a-tral'biu), w. [< VtratrUm) 
+ alb(inu) + -in/ An alkaloid obtained from 
Verntrum album. 

vcrafcrate tve-ni ' trilt), it. [< rcratr(ir) + 
•at*K] In rfirm ., a salt of veratric acid. 
Veratreas » Ve-ra'tre-e), n. pi. [NL. (Salisbury, 
1*512). < Vt rat nun d* -e.r.) A tribe of liliaceous, 
sometimes bulbous, plants, characterized by n 
tall leafy stem, or with most of tho leaves radi- 
cal. and by panicled or racemed and chiefly 
polygamous flowers with confluent and finally 
orbicular-peltate anther-cells. The 33 upecles arc 

cli^c'l in 0 p'Hcn. of which Schtuioraultm, Aminnthium, 
Mela ntfiium, and Zygatlrnwt sire confined to Amciicu; the 
others, Stenunthium and Voratrinn (the f)pe), occur also 
f» the north of the Old U or Id. They bear purple, green- 
Irh, or white Uoweiif, followed by acptlcidal cap iu lea. 

veratric (vc-ra'trik), a. [< Fcrafr(tun) + -fcj 
Of or pertaining to veratrinc or tho genus Ve- 
ra (rum. -Veratric acid, CpIfiftOj, the ncld with which 
veratrinc diets combined in Schcenocatilon ojjlcinale. It 
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cryatallizea in short white tranaparent prisms, which are 
soluble in water and alcohol, and forms crystaJlizablc salts 
with the alkalis, which are called veratrates. It has some- 
times been called cevadic, cevadillic, or sabadillic acid. 

veratrine (Yo-ra'trin), n. [< rcrair(um) + 
-/lid 2 .] An alkaloid, or a mixture of alkaloids, 
derived from several species of Vcratrum and 
from cevadilla. It is an exceedingly poisonous sub- 
stance, used chiefly in medicine, In the form of ointment, 
ns an application for the relief of neuralgia — Oleate of 
veratrme. See oleate. 

veratrize (ve-ra'triz), v. t.j pret. and pp. vera - 
trized, ppr. vcratrtehtff . [< vcratr(inc) + -ize.] 
To give veratrinc to’ in sulTicient dose to pro- 
duce its physiological effects; poison with ve- 
ratrine: a procedure employed sometimes in 
physiological experiments upon animals, 
veratroidine (ver-u-troi'din), «. [< Vcratr(um) 
+ -aid + -/lies.] An alkaloid, supposed to bo 
identical with ruhijerviue, obtained from Vcra- 
ti urn nrtde . 

Vcratrum (vo-ni'trum), ?i. [XIj. (Tournofort, 
1700; earlier l»y Lobel, l, r )76),< L.rcrnfntMi,holle- 
bore.) A genus of liliaceous plants, typo of tho 
tribe r eratn ir. It is characterized by stems clad with 
numerous broad i>llcatt lc*»\es contracted inton sheathing 
bn . There are 0 specie*, foui of which are natives of 
l.iin*pi nml Siberia, the nthci s of >mth America. They 
are tall, irect, robust puennlals, gmwJng from n thick 
rootstock with somewhat lit thy fa«cieled root-flbera. The 
flowers are ptuplPh, green, or white, very abundant, fn a 
terminal panicle, ami fol- 
lowed by ertet ««r rellrxed 
capsules tep irated into three 
carpels. The spetfts ale 
kmwii In gencial as t rhite 
hellebore, especially I’, album 
nml I', nhrrum of Europe, 
nnd I’. n'rfrfrofXortli tintr- 
fca, species reai»eetl\ cly with 
whltlsli, lilackNh, and giten 
flowers; their rontstoeks are 
piiw erf ally emetic nnd ca- 
thartic, nnd are collected in 
quantities fur mullein'll use 
— P. album In (»ertnnn) .and 
V. ciriile In North 4’niollnn. 

IVitli nre very acrid. occasion 
lug exclusive Iirltatlnn of 
the digtsth e tract. !'. album 
has nbobten know n ns fino- 
irr^rf. and, from Its x fleet as 
nil errlilnc, as en^r^rirnrl ; It 
Is chlcll) pulnlplne, and oc- 
eurs frtmi Europ.* to Japan ; 

Its roots furnish the alka- 
loids vcratrlnr, p nlne.rubl- 
Jtnlne, and otlu rs. nbo ce- 
vadic ncld. A pohmiutiH 
pray powder prepared from 
ft Is us<*d to destiny cater* 
pillars . the fn sh ka\es arc, 
lumetcr, fruly eitm by 
(•lugs nml snails V. rtndr, 
tile jirincipnl American spe- 
cies, known nho as Indian 

i Me, ami locally ns dehured, 
wiIhiiic.muI rnrlh-yall,\\ id(- 
1 ) did rUmled in aiid near mountain regions from 6 corgi a 
Into ( annda and from Oregon to Sltkn, ts a coarse herb 
from a to 7 feet high w 1th numerous conspicuous!) ribbed 
and plaited ample leaves, which are o\nte, pointed, and 
clasping. The whole plant Isnneath uniform deep green. 
Including the conspicuous flow irs, which form a pyramidal 
inflorescence sometimes over a foot long. Its thick, fleshy 
rootstock is sharp and bitter fn taste, was used ns nn emetic 
by the Indians, nnd is also now in local use ns a cardiac, 
and In fevers as a sedative. Many other species have con- 
spicuous nml peculiar flowers: thevnre given in I', ixirri- 
julnnn of North Carolina, greenish-purple in 1'. lMw»r/ii 
(the Indiana poke weed), green and white in T. CVtf(form- 
cum, datk-brown with the outdde hoary iu I r . interme- 
ilium of riorlda ; In I', fimhriatvm, of the Mendocino 
plains, they are fringed nnd spotted, 
verayt. A >Ii<l<llo English form of rrri/. 
verb (vitIi), ii. [< ]•’. rrrhr = Kp. Pp. It. rerho, 
< L. ver hum, u wonl, lanpiiapo, u verb, = E. 
mini, q. v.] 1 1. A word ; a vocable. 

'I hat so It might appear, that the assistance of tho 
Hplrit, promised to the church, was not a \nin thing, or a 
mere irrb. South, .Sermons, IX. v, 

2. In gram., a wonl tlint assorts or dcclnrcn; that 
part of speech of which thoofliee is predication, 
nnd whifh, either alone or with various modifiers 
or adjuncts, combines with a subject to mnko a 
Sentence. Predication lathe «>?< nt ial function of a verb, 
nnd this function is all that mnk< a a veih, that distinc- 
tions of tense nnd modenud person should bo Involved in 
a verb-form, ns is the case in the languages of our family 
and In romc other language*-, Is unessential, nml those 
distinctions rnny he nnd nre Kornttirms wanting Inflni- 
tivea nnd participles nro not verb", but only verbal mains 
and ndjeetfvea, alluring In the constructions that In long 
to n verb. In languages like oura, the most Important 
chiaalflcntlon of verbs Is Into tmnaltive nnd liitr.iualtive ; 
nnd even that Is not definite, nor founded on any essen- 
tial distinction. Abbreviated r.— Auxiliary, contract, 
deponent verb. Sco tho mljecf fves.— Irrogular verb, 
n verb not regular: in English Including not only cases 
like cina, mi iff. sung (usually cnllcd strong verbs), but such 
ns lead, led; put, put; work, wrought. — Liquid, personal, 
refiexivo verb. See the adjectives.^ Regular verb, n 
verb Inflected after tho most usual model: fn English, by 
addition of - cd or -d in preterit nnd past participle : ns, 
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verbally 

seat, HeatciU pile, inled.— Strong, weak verb. See the 
adjectives. 

verbal (vcr'bal ), a. and n. [< F. verbal = Sp. Pg. 
verbal — It. r crbtilc, < LL. vcrlalis, consisting of 
words, < L. vcrbinn, a word, verb : see t>er&.] I. 

а. 1. Of, pertaining to, or consisting in words. 

Cicero the orator complained of Socrates and his school 

that he was the first that separated philosophy and rhet- 
oric; whereupon rhetoilc became an empty nnd verbal 
art. Bacon , Advancement of Learning, ii. 

It is obvious enough that, unless the low»r animals have 
some substitute for verbal symbols, as yet undiscovered 
by us, they are Incapable of general ideas and of any 
mental processes involving these. 

J. Sully, Sensation and Intuition, p. 1C. 

The future progress of our speech, it may be hoped, 
will bring back to us many n verbal Rip Van Winkle. 

G. P. Marsh, Lects. on Eng. Lang., xii. 

2. Relating to or concerned witli words only. 

If slight and verbal differences in copies be a good ar- 
gument against the genuineness of n writing, we have no 
genuine writing of any ancient author at this day. 

A Op. Sharp , Works, II. Hi. 

Of those scholars who have disdained to confine them- 
selves to verbal criticism few have been successful. 

Macaulay, Athenian Orators. 

A verbal dispute. Whalcly. 

3. Expressed in spoken words; spoken; not 
written; oral: as, a verbal contract; verbal tes- 
timony. 

Made she no verbal question ? Shale., Lear, Iv. 3. 26. 

4. Minutely exact in words; attending to words 
only; insistent about words. 

1 am much sorry. Sir, 

You put me to forget a lady's manners, 

By being so verbal. Shak., Cymbeline, ii. 3. 111. 

lie’s grown too verbal ; this learning ’s a great witch. 

Middleton, Chaste Maid, i. 1. 

Neglect the rules each verbal critic lays. 

Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1. 201. 

б. Literal; having word answering to word; 
word for word : as, a verbal translation. 

All the neighbour caves, ns seeming troubled, 

Make icrhal ropetltion of her moanB. 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 831. 
6. Of or pertaining to a verb; derived from a 
verb nnd shnring in its senses and construc- 
tions: ns, a verbal noun. 

A person ts tho special difference of a verbal number. 

D. Jonson, English Grammar, i. 16. 

In Its nttrlbutho use, finally, tho participle throws off 
its verbal powerand nppruxinmtcs nn adjective as in Ver- 
nan to silva careinus. tinier. Jour. Philol ., X. 317. 

Verbal amnesia, tho loss of all knowledge of the rela- 
tion botween words and tilings ; complete aphasia — Ver- 
bal contract. See contract — Verbal definition, a defi- 
nition Intended to statu thu precise meaning of a word or 
phra'o according to usage, but not to state tlio csscutial 
characters of a form according to the nature of things.— 
Verbal degradation. See degradation , l (n) —Verbal 
Inspiration, see inspiration, 3 .— Verbal note, in dij>lo- 
macy, nn unsigned memorandum or note when an aifair 
has continued for a long time w itliout any reply. It is de- 
signed to allow that the matter is not uigent, but that at 
the same time It lias not been overlooked llncgc. Diet — 
Verbal noun. See II. =Syn. 1-5. Verbal, Oral , Literal. 
Verbal is much used fur oral: ns, a verbal message; nnd 
sometimes for literal . ns, n verbal translation. It is nn old 
and proper rule of ihctoric (Campbell, bk. 2,cb. Ii., § 1, 
canon 1) that, when of two words or phiases one is sus- 
ceptible of two significations and the other of only one, 
the latter, for the sake of avoiding obscurity, should be 
preferred; by this rule we should say nn oral message, 
oral tradition, a literal translation. Verbal nicety or criti- 
cism Is nicety or criticism nbout words. 

II. ». In grant., n noun derived from a verb 
ami sharing in its senses ami constructions; a 
verbal noun. 

verbalism (V{*r'bal-izm), n. [< verbal + -ism.] 
Something expressed orally; a verbal remark 
or expression. 

verbalist (v^r'bnl-ist), w. [< verbal + -ist.] Ono 
who deals in words merely; one skilled in words ; 
a literal adherent to ora minute critic of words; 
a literalist ; a verbarian. 

verbality (vtr-buri-ti), v. [< verbal + -if//.] 
Tho state or quality of being verbal; bare lit- 
eral expression. Sir T. Brawn c. 

verbalization (vur^bal-i-zu'shon), n. [< rcr- 
balizc + - ation .] The act of verbalizing, or 
tho state of being verbalized. Also spelled 
n rhahsatian. 

The verbalization, if I may so express it, of n noun is 
now a dflthnlt matter, ami we shrink from the employ- 
ment even of well-authorized old nominal verbs. 

if. P. Marsh, Lects. on Eng. Lang., xlv. 

verbalize (vcr'bal-iz), r. ; prot. and pp. verbal- 
ized, ppr. verbalizing . [= F. verba User; as ver- 
bal + -ize.] I. I rans. To convert into a verb. 
(r. 7\ Marsh, Lects. on Eng. Lang., viii, 

II. in traus. To uso many words ; bo verbose 
or diffuse. 

AIro spelled verbalise. 

verbally (ver'hal i), adv. In n verbal manner. 

(«) In woidi apokt n ; by words uttered ; orally. 



verbally 
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verbosity 


Verbally to deny it. South, 

(b) Word for woid: ns, to translate verbally. ( c ) Like a 
verb ; as or in the manner of a verb. 

The verbally used [.Scythian] forms are rather but one 
step removed from nouns used piodicativcly, with subjec- 
tive or possessive pronominal elements appended. 

Whitney, Life and tirowth of Lang., p. 2’k’k 

verbarian (ver-ba'ri-nn), a. and a. [< L. ver- 
bttm, word, 4- I. n. A word-coinor; a 

verbalist. 

In "The Doctor” Southey gives himself free scope ns 
a verbarian, much after the way of Knbclnis, Thomas Nash, 
Taylor the Water- poet, or Felthaiu. 

J'\ Hall, Mod. Dug., p. 21, note 2. 

II. a. Of or pertaining to words; verbal, 
verbarium (ver-ba'ri-um), ». [XL., < L. ver- 
bum, word: seo verb . ] A gamo played with 
the letters of tho alphabet, (a) A game in which 
the plaj or strives to make out a woul when all the let- 
ters tiiat compose it are given to him indisci iminntcly. 
(&) A game in which the plnjer tries to form from the 
letters that compose a long wind as many other words as 
possible. 

Verbascese (ver-bas'o-o), a. pi. [NL. (G. Don, 
1835), < Vcrbaseum 4* -f,r.] A tribe of gatno- 
petalous plants, of the order Svrophtdat incic 
and series Psvudosolaneie. it is clmrnctcilzed by 
llowers in terminal spikes or racemes, inning n wheel- 
shaped or rarely eoneaxe corolla with live bioad lobes, of 
xvhicli the two upper are exterior. It includes the 3 gen- 
era Staurophrayuui, Cdsia, and Perform am. 

Verbascum (vcr-bns'kuni), u. [XL. (Tournc- 
fort, 1700; earlier in Brunfels, 1530), < L. ver- 
bascum, lnullen.] A genus of plants, type of 
the tribe Verba set :r in the order Scroplt ulurt- 
line. It is distinguished from the other genera of its 
tribe by Its live perfect stamens. About 1 10 species hax o 
been described, many of them h)brids or xariitlcs. onl> 
ion, or a few mote, are now admitted. The) ate natives 
of Europe*, North Africa, and western and central Asia. 
They are heibs, unuUy biennial, tnoieor less clad In Hoc- 
cose wool, conuneml) tall and eieet, tarel) li>w and bramh- 
ing or spill). I he soft altematc leaxesxar) from entire 
to pimiatilld. The Mow ers are >ellow. purplish. red, or 
rat el) white, solitar) or clnsteied in the axils of bracts, 
and disposed III terminal spikes or racemes, less often in 
panicles The fruit Is a t w o x alx e d cnpMtle, globular. < gg- 
shapetl, or flattened The stem le*.ix e** are sessile and often 
deem rent, tho tadical le.ixes(fminetitl) xerx large), coarse 
and conspicuous. The le.ixes of I’ Thnp*u*, the comtuoti 
mullen, are mucilaginous and Himexxh.it bitter, are u-ed 
as emollient applications to tumors and are tin SoUteeof 
scxeinl popular i cmedies. (her mullen, with tut.) lour 
specie's are* naturalized in tin* 1 lilted .states, l> ate na- 
tives of (.treat Britain, and about M> others of continental 
Europe*. I’ I.yehmtti and r pulv ruUntum, the xxhite 
umlleiis of England and otliei puts of Europe, prodm e* 
still branching panicles of x<lluu Mowers with white- 
bearded Mlaments , tliex ate eoxered with a white* pou- 
del) tlown which reidilx rubs o|f Alwiut a dnzi n xellon- 
flowered species me thought worth) of <iiltixnt(ou for 
omnment, among which I' Chain is r« maik.ihlc for its 
tall stem in feet high, with 1 irgo gteen h.ix« s, and »m*r- 
tnous branching p mil I* s of jrllow Mowers xxitii purphsli 
filaments, y phn mount from t-oiitluiti Europe, is pee u 
liar in its large spike* of slam) xiob t llowets 

verbatim (ver-ba'tim), ndr. [< ML. nrbatnn , 
worel for word, < L. nr hunt, xxoitl: see n rb.] 
1. Word for word; in exactly the same wauls: 
sometimes extended into tho phrase verbatim , 
literatim,* t punvtutun , word for word, lot tor for 
letter, anti point for point, ns in the most exact 
transcription, in bibliography, otr. 

Antemius, in n let let which is rieited verbatim in out* 
of t here) s i’hilipph s. < alb d him |D» cliuir- Brutii*] “xeiie- 
flea," xvitcli ns if he Imd ciich.inUd ( a sat. 

Ilaont , I'rii mJsliip (eel lbs*) 

And tins I liaxt* net dowm* almost r rbatim from the* re- 
port of tlie aforesaid Ambtose* Earle of \\ ui xx icke tint 
now is, who was present at tiiat aitmii and had bis horse* 
abo w oil ruled under him with two or three arrow e*s. 

Sir J. Smyth, in Ellis k Lit. Letters, p. Ml. 

2f. By word of mouth; orall\ ; verbally. 

Think not, although in w tiling I piefett’d 
The* manner of thx x lie outrageous e rimes 
That there fun I haxe foiged, ot am not able 
Verbatim to te lieatse* tin* Method of m) pen. 

Shah . I lien. \ I , iil 1. 13 

Verbena (vt'r-be'na). n. [NL. (Tournefort, 
1700; earlier in BrunfeN, 1530), < L. n rhino, 
usu. in pl.rrr/zz me, foliage, leaves, branches used 
in sacred rites, also plants used as cooling 
remedies: seeivmriM.] 1. A genus of plants, 
•type of the order Virhinareiv and tribe Virbe- 
11 eu\ It is character ized b) flow ers r?e*rsfle in an elongated 
or flattened spike, and b) a dr) fruit w itli four one- seeded 
nutlets or cells included within an mu hanged tubular 
calyx There are about so speeus niostiy American. 
One, V. offtcinalh, Is xx Idely dispersid mcr xxarm and tem- 
perate partK of the Obi World; nautili r, F. IUmnrien«i*, 
is naturalized in Africa and Asia ; otic onl), I', supinn, is 
peculiar to tho Old World, and occurs in the Mediterra- 
nean region from the t'anary Islands to xx ester n Asia; 
another, r. inacro>tachyn, is contlned to Austral In. They 
are diffuse decumbent or erect smmiier-floxxering herbs 
(shrubby in a few South American specie**), commonly vil- 
lous xxitlr unbranched hairs. Their leaves are usual!) 
opposite, and incised or dissected; their Mowers are ses- 
sile, and solitary in tin* axils of the nnrroxv bracts of a ter- 
minal spike. Tire spikes are compact and thick, or long 


and slender, sometimes corynibcd or panicled. About 
14 species are natwes of the United States, mostly xveedy 
and small-floxx'cred ; f> of those occur xvitliin tlie north- 
eastern States, of which the principal arc V. haslata, tlie 
blue, and V. urticiefolia, the xvhite vervain, tall plants 
with long panicled or clustered spikes. For V. ojjicina- 
lis, tho chief Introduced 
species, seo vervain, herb 
of the cross (under herb), 
jnyeon's-y rass, simpler's- 
joy, nml cut under lacini- 
ate. Four southxvestem 
species produce large 
showy pink or purplish 
flower-clusters, xvliich 
elongate into spikes in 
fruit; among these V. 
bipinnatifida (F. Mon- 
tana) mid V. Aubletia me 
sometimes cultivated. 

Tim latter is a creeping 
and spreading perennial 
xv I tli incised leaves, pa- 
rent of many garden hy- 
brids; it occurs in open 
places from Florida to Il- 
linois, At k auras, and Mex- 
ico, in nature xvith rose- 
colored, purple, or lilac 
Mowers. Tho numerous 
cultivated verbenas, very 
]K»pulnr in the United 
States from their brilliant 
and continuous bloom 
nml from their growth in 
mmses, me largely de- 
rived front the South 
American species V. ehauuedrifolia, V. phloyifolia, V. text- 
crioide *, and U. crinoides. in nature respectively scarlet, 
iose-eoloied. xxhite, and lilac-purple. In cultixatiou they 
include all colors except jelloxv mid pure blue; many are 
striped ; mul the best have a distinct eye, or bright central 
spot. Sex oral species are n!*o very fragrant, especially J\ 
teuerioide*. U. venoat is more often cultivated in England. 

2. [/.<•.] A plant of this conus Lemon-scentcd 

verbena. Same as /ruion-e* rbnut. 

Verbenaceos (ver-be-na'se-e), w. pi. [NL. (Jus- 
sieu, ISO(i), < Verbina 4- -mr/r.J An order of 
gumopctalous plants, of the series Jlicarpellatic 
and cohort Lam Kites. It is characterized by an infe- 
rior radicle, usually opposite leaxes, and irregular bisexu- 
al Mowers, and is particularly distinguished from the mar- 
ly related order a t/r by nn entire ovary mid a fruit xvith 

either two or four nutlets. It includes about 7 lb spec ies, 
belonging to gem ni classed in S tribes, of xvliich the 
t) pe s are Phrpina, Stilbe, Cloanthrs, Verbena, Viter, Ca- 
ryopten *, Stnnptwn inn, mu\ Aricrnnui. They me either 
herbs, shruiis, e»r trees. 'I he ir leaves nn* usually opposite 
or xxhorled, e ntire, tootlied, or incised, arid without slip- 
tiles. 'J he inllortscencc is a spike*, raceme, panicle*, or 
c) me, either simple or eomi>ouml. Tin* corolla is usually 
small, tommonl) xx ith a distinct tube which is often in- 
clined, llxe or frequent)) four Imbricate Mat spreading 
lobes, and four did) millions stamens; Hum* genera pro* 
el uce only two stamens ora twee-lipped corolla with one or 
more lobes enlarge d or erect. Tlieoxar) contains at first 
one, soon txxo, and at length commend) four cells, t ach 
cell usii.il!) xx ith enie c»\ tilt* ; In fruit it becomes more or 
less elrtrp ire oils xxith a Juicy, Medix, or elry exocarp, and 
an imliuatcd uuloe.it p, xx hich is indehlsceut, or breaks 


1 

I'trbma Aubletia. 


vcrbcratio(n-), a beating, chastisement, < verbe- 
rarc, lash, whip, beat: see verberate.] 1. Tlie 
act ot beating or striking; a percussion. 

Hiding or xvalking against great winds is a great exer- 
cise, the eifccts of xvliich are redness and inflammation; all 
the effects of a soft press or verberation. 

Arbutknot, On Ail*. 

Distinguishing verberation, xvhicli xvas accompanied xvith 
pain, from pulsation, xvhicli was attended xvitli none. 

JHackstonc, Coin., III. viii. 

2. Tlio impulse of a body which causes sound. 
Verbesina (vGr-be-si'nii), n. [XL. (Liunmus, 
1737), altered from Vcrtjcna on account of a re- 
semblance in the leaves of tho original species.] 
A gonus of composite plants, of the tribe JTeli- 
t uithoidcic , typo of the subtribe Vcrbeshiac. it is 
characterized by small or middle-sized corymbose floxver- 
heads (sometimes large, solitary’, and long-peduncled) 
xvitli the rays fertile or rarely lacking, and by aclienes 
laterally compressed, distinctly txvo-xvingcd, sometimes 
dilate, and usually nxvncd by a pappus of txxo r igid or slen- 
der bristles. There arc about 65 species, natives of xvarm 
parts of America, occurring from tlio Argentine Itcpublic 
to Alcxico,mid xvitli 9 species in tlie southern United States, 
one yclioxv-Moxvcrcd species, V. occidcntalis, and perhaps 
»]ro tlie xvhite-tloxveicd V. Viryinica, extending north 
into Pennsylvania. A few species are naturalized in the 
Old World. They are herbs or sometimes shrubby, a fexv 
becoming small trees of about 20 feet in height, and arc 
knoxvn as crown-bcard. Their leaves arc usually toothed 
and opposite, and the petioles decurrent. Tlie flower- 
heads are usually )elloxv; after blossoming, they are apt 
to become ovoid or globose by the elevation of a conical 
receptacle. V. cncch aides of Texas, Arizona, and Mex- 
ico, noxv xvidely dispersed through xinim regions, isculti- 
xated for its yellow iloxvers, sometimes under the name 
of Ximeneiria. 

verbiage (vGr'bi-aj), v. [< F. rerbiai/r, xvordi- 
iicss, \ L. rerbum , word: see verb.’] The use 
of many words without necessity; superabun- 
dance of words; wordiness; verbosity. 

lie* evinced a constitutional determination to verbiage 
unsurpassed, . . . and only those xvlm knew him could pos- 
sibly appreciate bis affluence of rigmarole. 

J. T. Fields, Under brush, p. 9S. 
= Svn. Verbosity, etc. Sec pleonasm. 

verbicide 1 (vGr'bi-sid), n. [< L. vrrbum, a word, 
4- - cidium , a killing, < eietlere, kill.] The kill- 
ing of a word, in a figurative sense; perversion 
of a word from its proper meaning, ns in pun- 
ning. [Bare and humorous.] 

Homicide and verbicide— that is, violent treatment of a 
word xvitli fatal results to its legitimate meaning, xvliich 
Is its life — are alike forbidden. 

0. 11’. Holme*, Autocrat, i. 

verbicide- (ver'bi-sid), w. [< L. rerbum, a 
word, 4* - cuta , a killer, < nnlrre, kill.] One 
who kills a word or words. [Bare and humor- 
ous.] 

These eloxxnhb verhieides have carried their antics to 
the point of dhgust. 

M. C. Tyler, ’I lie Independent (New York), May 2, lbG7. 


into two or four nutlet 1 -, ot rarely more. 'I bey are rare in verbicillture (ver'bi-kul-tur), 2 f. [< L. verbum, a 


the north temperate zone, common in the tropics and in 
ti nipt rate p irts of South Arm rica. 'I hey arc herbaceous 
in coltlir regions, becoming slirubbx in the tropics, or 
evriixirx large trees, hk tin* teak. The fruit is sometimes 
edible, ns in Miecit r of Lnntnna and Premna, but is more 
oltcn acrid. Their properties are Fonut lines aromatic. 

Many are of medicinal repute, as species of Calhcarjxt, 

Ctoiora, and t'lrrodrwlron (Compare Staehytarphi to and VCrblficatlOIl (Vt*r f bi-fi-ka Slioil), 11. 


Uifrr.) Many gemra arccultlxatcd for ornament, ns IVr- 
benn, J.untuun, and Clerodcndnm, or for the colored fruit, 
as Call ten rf hi, (inly l gemra me natixe within the United 
Statt a J.ippia, Cnllicnrjm, Phryma, and Verbena. 

verbenaceous (vcr-br-iui'shius), a. Pertaining 
to or having the elmrneters of tlie Virbenarnr. 

verbena-oil (ver-bO'nji-oil), n. Same as Indian 
initnsa-ml (which see, under mihs^u-od). 

Verbenatet (ver'be-nat). r. t. ; pret. and ]»p. 


wort I, 4- euttura , cultivation : seo vulture.'] Tho 
cultivation or production of words. [Bare.] 
Our fathers . . . brought fortli fruits xvhicli xvould not 
haxe shamed the most deliberate verbicillture. 

I\ Halt, Mod. Eng., p. 2S9. 

[< LL. 


virtu natt it, pj»r. virtu nttlnitf. [< L. verbenatus , 
crowned with u garland of sacred boughs, < 

rerbi «/r, sacred boughs: see Verbena.] To strew verbigeration (ver' bi-je-rfi'slionb n. 


or sanctify xvitli sacred bought, according to a 
custom of the ancients. 

verbene (vcr'bun), «. T< XL. Vcrbma, q. v.] 
A plant of tlie order Vi rbenaenv. lindtcy. 
Verbenere (ver-bo'ne-e), n. pi. [XL. (Beich- 


n rbijicalio(n-), si talking, < L. verbum, a word, 
4- fa cere, do, make.] The act or process of 
verbifying. Trans. . Imer . Philal. Ass., XV. 32, 
App. [Ban*.] 

verbify (vcr'bi-fi), r. /. ; pret. and pp. verbified, 
ppr . verbify imj. [< verb 4- -i *///.] To make into 
a verb; use as a verb; verbalize. 

Nouns become verbified by the appending of inflectional 
ntllxes, generally stitlixes, and are inllccted like vetbs. 

Trans. Amrr. Philol. Jsx* M .\V. 27, App. 

[< LL. 


verbiiferc, talk, chat, dispute, < L. verbum, 
word, + <H rtre, bear about, carry.] In patlud., 
the continual utterance of certain words or 
phrases, repented at short intervals, •without 
nnv reference to their meaning 


enbadi, 1S28), < Vcrbma 4- -etc.] A tribe of verbose (ver-bos ), a. [= I . verbeux = Sp. Pg. 


plants, of the order Verbcnaenc. it Is character- 
ized b) a centripetal and usually unbranclicd inflorescence, 
a two- or four-celled ox ary, and ovules usually erect from 
the base. It includes 19 genera, of xvliich Verbena is tlie 
t)pe. 

verberatet (ver'ber-at), r. t. [< L. verberatus, 
]»p. of vniu rare (> It. verberare = Pg. Sp. rer- 
bi rar), lash, scourge, whip, beat, < verber, a 
whip, rod. Cf. riverbrrale.] To beat ; strike. 

Pub. I have a great desire to bo taught some of your 
. . . brave xvords. . . . 

Gory. You shall be verberated, and reverberated. 

Shirley, Love Tricks, ilk f». 

Bosom-quarrels that verberate and wound bis soul. 

A bp. Sancroft, Modern Policies, 

verberation 
tion 


It. verboso, < L. verbosus, full of words, prolix, 
wordy, < rerbum, word : see verb.] Abounding 
in words ; using or containing moro words than 
are necessary; prolix ; tedious by multiplicity 
of words; wordy: as, a verbose speaker; a ver- 
bose argument. 

They ought to be brief, and not too verbose in thcirxvny 
of speaking. AylijTc, Parcrgon. 

= Svn. Wordy, diffuse. See pleonasm. 
verbosely (ver-bos'li), adv. In a verbose man- 
ner; wordily; prolixly. 

I bate long arguments verbosely spun. 

Coxepcr, Epistle to J. Hill. 


1- verboseness (ver-bos'nes), n. Verbosity, 
sration (vtr-bp-vii'fslion), II. [= P. rerbfra- verbosity (v6r-l>os'i-ti), n. [< F. rerbositf = Sp. 
= Sp. verberniion = l'g. vcrhcrajtto, < L. verbosidad = P’g. vcrboshlade = It. verbosity, < 



verbosity 

LL. rrrboAUi(t-)$, wordiness, < L. verbosus, 
wordy: see vfrbn^c.] The state or character of 
being verbose; employment of a superabun- 
dance of words; the use of more word than are 
i •♦•res vary; wordiness; prolixity: said either 
. »t a >t leaker or writer, or of what is said or 
vi littcu. 

1 1 1 i Iraweth out tho tin ead of liib verbosity liner than the 
* 1 } !<* of his aigument. ' Shah., L. L. L., v. 1. 18. 

— £** 11 , y t rhinyc, etc. See jAconasm. 

verdt (vAid), n. [Also (in def. 2) vert; < OF. 

,v nt. '> rt, F. vert = Sp. Pg. It. verde, green, 

verdure, < L. vtride , green, green- 

1 1 1 diu f, pi. virldia. green plants, herbs, or 
ti w neul. t tridis (> It. Sp. Pg. verde == OF. 

( • id, v* 1 1 j, gre^n, < vircrc, be green, be fresh or 
vigor i >n* , bloom. From the L. viridi s are also 
nlr. Ik ivrfi (in part identical with rerd), ver- 
dr {v direr, verdure , verdugo , vivid, farth in- 
gal* . etc., and the first element of verdigris, 
r# rditt r, n rjuicc, etc.] 1. Green; green color; 
greenness. 

Then i« there an old kindeof Ri throe called Vish layes, 
ijt liutd (as I huue iedde) of this worde Verd wliichc be- 
t"kencth Greene, and Layc which betokeneth a Song, as 
ti you would say greenc soriges. 

Ga^ coign*', Notes on Eng. Verse, § 14 (Steele Glas, etc., 

[cd. Arber). 

2. The green trees and underwood of a forest: 
same as vert, 

verdancy (ver'dan-si), ». [< rerdan(t) + -ci/.] 

1 . The state or quality of being verdant ; green- 
ness. Hence — 2. Rawness; inexperience; lia- 
bility to be deceived: as, tho verdancy of youth. 

verdant (ver'dant), a. [< OF. verdant (?), F. 
rrrdoyant, becoming green, < L. viridan(t-)s, 
ppr. of vindare, grow green, make green, < viri- 
di.'-, green, < virn-e, be green: see verd.’] 1. 
Green : fresh ; covered with growing plants or 
gra^s: as, verdant fields; a verdant lawn. 

The verdant eras my couch (lid goodly dight. 

Spenser, 1\ Q., I. ix. 13. 

2. Green in knowledge; simple by reason of 
inexperience; inexperienced; unsophisticated; 
raw; given. 

verd-antique (vGrd-au-tek'), n, [< OF .verd an- 
tique , F. vert antique, 1 ancient green,’ = It. verde 
aufico: see vert and antique."] An ornamen- 
tal stone which has long been used and highly 
prized, having been well known to the ancient 
KomtUlS. It consists of seipentine, forming a kind of 
bteocia, mingled or interveined with a much lighter ran- 
term], usually calcite, but sometimes magnesite or steatite, 
and sometimes a lighter-colored serpentine, the whole 
foiming, when polished, an extremely beautiful material 
for constructive purposes or for interior decoration. Ser- 
pentines of various kinds and of different shades of color 
were obtained from Italian quarries, and also from those 
of Greece and Egypt, and were called by various names, 
according to the region from which they came : thus, verde 
di Prato, verde di Genova, verde di Pegli, etc. The verde di 
Prato, quarried near Florence, has been extensively used in 
var ious important buildings in that city, as in the cathedral 
and the campanile of Giotto, as well as in the church of 
Sta. Maria Novella. Serpentine of the verd-antique type 
has also been quarried and used in various other regions, 
as in Cornwall; in the counties of Galway, Donegal, and 
Sligo in Ireland; in Banffshire, Scotland ; and in Vermont 
and Connecticut in the United States. The objections to 
its use in outdoor construction are that, as a general rule, 
it does not stand the weather well, and that it is not 
easily obtained in large blocks sufficiently free from llaws 
to justify their use. Also called opliicalcite. 

The hill.* of Antioch are part of them of a crumbling 
stone, like verd anUgu*. 

Pococke, Description of the East, II. i. 193. 

verdantly (ver'dant-li), adv. In a verdant 
manner, (a) Freshly ; flourishingly, (b) After the man- 
ner of a person green or simple through inexperience. 
(Colloq.J 

verdantness (ver'dant-nes), n. The character 
or state of being verdant, in any sense, 
verdea (ver-dii'a), n. [< It. verdea (F. verdee ), 
name of a variety of grape and of wine made 
from it, < verde, green: see verd , vert 1 ,] 1. A 
white grape from which wine is made in Italy. 

— 2. A wine made from this grape, or in part 
from it, produced in the neighborhood of Ar- 
cetri, near Florence. 

verde antico. Same as verd-antique. 
verde di Corsica. See gabbro . 
verdee (ver-da'), a. In her., same as verdoij. 
verderf (v6r'd6r), n. Same as verdure , 3. 
verderer, verderor (ver'dcr-er, -or), n. [For- 
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forest — and to keep the assizes, as well as to 
view, receive, and enroll attachments and pre- 
sentments of all manner of trespasses. 

They {the freeholders! were the men who served on ju- 
ries, who chose the coroner and the verderer. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 480. 

verdict (ver'dikt), n. [Formerly also verdit; f verditf, verditet, 
ME. verdi t, verdite, verdoit, voirdit , < OF. verd it, diet, 
verdict , < ML. vcredictum , a verdict, lit. 1 a true 


veretilliform 

beaded titmouse, Auviparus flaviceps, inhabit- 
ing parts of Arizona, California, an south- 


ward'. It is 4 - 1 inches long, of a grayish color 
with bright-yellow head. See tit 2 and titmouse. 
verdingalet,* verdingalt, n. Same as farthin- 
gale. „ „ 

n. Obsolete forms of ver- 


saying or report’ ; orig. two words, v ere dictum 
rerc, truly; dictum , neut. of diet us , pp. of diccrc, 
say: see diction.] 1. In law, the answer of a 
jury given to the court concerning any matter 
of fact in any cause, civil or criminal, committed 
to their trial and examination, in criminal causes 
the usual verdict is “guilty ” or “not guilty” ; in Scotland 
it may be “ not proven.” In civil causes it is a verdict for 
the plaintiff or for the defendant, according to the fact. 
These are called general verdicts. In some civil causes, 
when there is a doubt as to how the law ought to be 
applied to the facts, a special verdict is given finding and 
stating specific facts, and leaving the couit to draw the 
proper conclusion. S eejury. 


verditer (ver'di-ter), n. [< OF. verd de terre, 
earth-green: verd, green; dc, of; terre , earth.] 
A name applied to two pigments, one green, 
the other blue, prepared by decomposing cop- 
per nitrate with chalk or quicklime. See green* 
and blue. 

verdituref, n. An erroneous form of verditer. 
Pcacham. 

verdjuicet, «. An old spelling of verjuice. 

verdoy (ver'doi), a. [( OF. verdoyer, become 
green, put out leaves, < verd, green : see verd.] 
In her., charged with leaves, branches, or other 
vegetable forms: especially noting a border. 
Also verdee. 


Hctolde mo tl.at he scido to * 11 f ‘ V,Via btrdSJ af ®er m v Verdun (ver-dun'), n. [< Verdun, a town in 


sealed her verdite: “Seris, I wot well this verdite after my 
makyng is not cffectuel in lawe, and therefore may liappe 
it shall be raakid newc at London." Poston Letters, I. 54. 
My soul, . . . thy doubt-depending cause 
Can ne’er expect one verdict ’twixt two laws. 

Quarles, Emblems, iv. Epig. 1. 

2. Decision; judgment; opinion pronounced: 
as, the verdict of the public. 


Bad him seye his verdit as him leste. 

Chaucer , Gen. Prol. toC. T., 1. 


r87. 


France.] A long straight sword with a narrow 
blade, used in the sixteenth century: a vari- 
ety of the rapier of that period, carried rather 
in civil life than in war. The blade was 3 feet G inches 
or more in length. This weapon was considered as espe- 
cially suitable for the duel. 

verdure (ver'dur), n. [< ME. verdure, < OF. ver- 
dure, F. verdure (= Sp. Pg. It. verdura ), < verd, 
vert, < L. viridis, green: see verd.] 1. Green- 
ness; specifically, the fresh green of vegeta- 
tion; also, green vegetation itself: as, the ver- 
dure of spring. 

Alle his vesture uerayly watg clene verdure, 

Bothe the barres of his belt & other blythe stones, 

That were richely rayled in his aray clene. 

Sir Gaicayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. S.), 1. 101. 

Innepee she lepte the fenestre vppon, 

Aboue beheld she verdures flouresshing. 

Bom. of Partenay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 3823. 
Plants of eternal verdure only grew 
Upon that virgin soil. 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, ii. 190. 

Bleak winter flies, new verdure clothes the plain. 

Couper, tr. of Milton’s Latin Elegies, v. 

Hence — 2. Freshness in general. 

Whatsoever I should write now, of any passages of these 
days, would lose the verdure before the letter came to you. 

Donne, Letters, lix. 

3. In decorative art, tapestry of which foliage 
or leafage on a large scale, scenery with trees, 
or the like, is the chief subject. Also tapis de 
verdure. 

A counterpaynt of verder. . . . iije gret kerpettes for 
tables ii . . . of fyne arres and the other of verder. 

Dame Agnes Hungerford’s Inventory, temp. Henry VIII. 

[(Archccologia, XXXVIII. 304). 


Nor caring how slightly they put off the verdit of holy 
Text unsalv’d. Milton, Prelatical Episcopacy. 

We will review the deeds of our fathers, and pass that 
just verdict on them we expect from posterity on our own. 

Emerson, Hist. Discourse at Concord. 

Open verdict, a verdict upon an inquest which Anils that 
a crime has been committed, but does not specify the 
criminal, or which finds that a sudden or violent death 
has occurred, but does not find the cause proved.— Par- 
tial verdict. See partial. — Privy verdict. See privy. 

— Sealed verdict, a veidict reduced to writing and 
sealed up for delivery to the court: a method sometimes 
allowed, to avoid detaining the jury, after they have 
reached an agreement, until the next session of the court. 

— Special verdict, a verdict in which the jury find the 
facts and state them as proved, but leave the conclusion 
to be drawn from the facts to be determined by the court 
according as the law applicable thereto may require. 

= Syn. 1. Decree, Judgment, etc. See decision. 

verdigris (ver'di-gres), n. [Formerly also ver- 
digrease (prob. often associated with E. grease , 
as also with ambergris) ; < ME. vcrdcgrcsc , verde - 
grace, vcrdcgrccs , verdgresc , verte grace, verte 
grez, < OF. verd dc gris , “ verdigrease, a Spanish 
green© ” (Cotgravo), also vert dc gris, F. vert-dc- 
gris (the ME. form verte grccc glossed by ML. 
viridc Grccum, lit. ‘Greek green’): OF. verd, 
vert (< ML. viridc), green; dc, of; Gris, Greeks, 
pi. of Grt, < L. G necus , Greek: see Grcclo 
and GrcwS. For the name ‘ Greek green,’ cf. verdure (ver'dur), v. t. ; pret. and pp. verdured, 

■ ~ ~ ’ [< verdure, h.] To cover with 

as, “ verdured bank,” Par - 


il Li LA U/ UU”. A. VI uiv uurnt , V ' “TT >1 

JIHG. griicnspan, spaugruen, G. griinspan, Sw. ppr. verduring. [< v 
sjxmskgrona, spanslgriin I, Dan. spanskgront, D. or as with verdure : 
sjiaansch-grocn, verdigris, < ML. viridc Uispanum iicU. 

(also viridc Uispanicum), ‘Spanish green.’ The One small circular island, profusely verdured, reposed 
F. vert dc gris has been erroneously explained u P on tlle bosom of the stream. Poe, Tales, I. SG3. 

as 1 green of gray’ (gris, gray: see grisc *) ; the verdureless (ver'dur-les), a. [< verdure + 


form verte grez as possibly for vert aigret, green 
produced by acid ( vinegar: see eager 1 and vine- 
gar)-, also as ‘green grit’ (gre;, grit: seegrifi); 
or as substituted for another term for verdi- 
gris, namely OF. vcrdcris,< ML. viride&ris, verdi- 
gris, lit. ‘green of copper’ (atm, gen. oijes, cop- 
per or bronze). Cf. OF. verdet, verdigris, dim. of 
verd, green.] A substance obtained by exposing 
plates of copper to the air in contact with ace- 
tic acid, and much used as a pigment, as a mor- , 

in rlnrnnfi' hlnolr in nnlmn-nrint.niP'. VGrGCUIlQt 


-less.) Destitute of verdure ; barren, 
verdurous (vtr'dur-us), a. [< verdure + -ohs.] 
Covered with verdure ; clothed with the fresh 
color of vegetation; verdant: as, verdurous 
pastures. 

Yet higher than their tops 
The verdurous wall of i’aradise up sprung. 

Milton, P. L., iv. 143. 

Through verdurous glooms and winding mossy ways. 

Keats, Ode to a Nightingale. 


dant in dyeing wool black, in calico-printing, 
and in gilding, in several processes in the chem- 
ical arts, and in medicine. Verdigris, like all the 
compounds into which copper enters, is poisonous; and 
it is very apt to form on the surface of copper utensils, 
owing to the action of vegetable juices. It is, chemically, 
a crystalline salt known as the basic acetate of copper. It 
ranges in hue from green to greenisli-blue, according to 
the proportions of acetic acid and copper contained. As 


(ver'e-kund), a. [= Pg. verecundo 

= It. va recondo, < L. verecundus, modest, bash- 
ful, < vereri , reverence, respect : see revere I.] 
Bashful; modest. 

verccundioust (ver-e-kun'di-us), a. [< L. verc- 
cundia , modesty, bashf ulness, < verecundus, 
modest: see verecund.] Modest; bashful ; vere- 
cund. Sir H. JTotton, Reliquise, p. 156. 


a pigment it is fairly permanent, but lias little body, and verGCUIldityt (ver-e-kun'di-ti), V. [<. verecund 

ic rfpnpmllv iicprl nnlv n color. -I- 1 H'lio ofo+.A nr nnuKtr nf 


is generally used only as a glazing color. 

Bole armoniak, ver degrees, boras. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale, 1. 237. 
Distilled verdigris, a neutral acetate of copper, obtained 
by dissolving common verdigris in hot acetic acid, and 
allowing the salt to crystallize out of the cooled solution. 
It forms dark-green crystals. 


merly also verdour (tho second -er being super- verdigris (ver'di-gres), y. t. [< verdigris, »!.] 
lluous, as in poulterer, fruiterer, etc.), < OF. ver- *" ‘ 

dier, < ML. viridarius, one in charge of the trees 
and underwood of the forest, < LL. ta'Wdc, green- 
ness, pi. green plants : see verdi, vert.') In Eng. 
forest law, a judicial officer in the royal forests, 
whose peculiar charge was to take care of the 
vert— that is, the trees and underwood of the 


To cause to he coated with verdigris ; cover or 
coat with verdigris. Hawthorne. 
verdigris-green (Vfer'di-gres-gren),?!. A bright, 
very bluish green. 

Verdin (ver'din), n. [< F. verdin, yellowham- 
mer (= Sp. verdino, bright-green), < verd, vert, 
green: see verd .] The gold tit, or yellow- 


+ -ifr/.] The state or quality of being vere- 
cund; bashfulness; modesty, 
veretilleous (ver-e-til'ius), a. [< LL. verctil- 
lum, dim. of L. vcrctrum, the penis: see Vcrc- 
tillum.] Rod-like; virgate; of or pertaining 
to the VercliHidx : as, a veretilleous pennatuloid 

Veretillids (ver-e-til'i-de), n.pl. [KL.,< Ycre- 
tillum + -idee.') A family of pennatuloid alcy- 
onarian polyps, whose type genus is Vcretillum. 
veretilliform (ver-e-til'i-form), a. [< LL. vere- 
tillum (see rcretilleous) + L. forma , form.] 
Rod-like ; veretilleous : specifically noting or- 
dinary kolotlmrians having a long, soft, sub- 



veretilliform 

cylindrical body covered throughout with tcu- 
taculiform suckers. Seo cut under trepang. 
Veretillum (ver-c-lil'um), n. [NL. (Cuvier), 
< LL. veretillum , dim. of L. vcrctrum , tko pe- 
nis.] The typical genus of TcretilUdiC , having 
tko upper portion of the colony short and club- 
shaped, with the polypitos clustered around 
the circumference. 7'. cynomorium is an ex- 
ample. 

vergaloo, vergalieu (vfcr'ga-15, -lii), n. Samo 
ns rirgouleusc . 

verge 1 (vdrj), «. [Formerly also viryc ; < F. 
verge = Sp. Pg. It. very a, a* rod, wand, mace, 
ring, hoop, rood of land, < L. virya, a slender 
branch, a twig, rod. From tho L. virya are 
also ult. E. vergcr\ virgate 1 , viryatc ”, etc.] 1. 
A rod, or something in tho form of a rod or 
stall, carried as an emblem of authority or 
ensign of oflieo ; tho mace of a bishop, dean, 
or other functionary. 

Ho has Ids whistle of command, seat of authority, and 
virge to interpret, ttpt with silver, sir. 

II. Jon tan, Tale of a Till), v. 3. 
The silver r erpe, with decent pi hie, 

Stuck underneath his cushion side. 

Swift, To the Hurl of Oxford, 1713. 

2. A stick or wand with which persons are 
admitted tenants, by holding it in the hand, 
nml swearing fealty to the lord. On this ac- 
count such tenants are called tenants by the 
verge. — 3. In arch.: (a\) The shaft of n col- 
umn; a smalt ornamental shaft. ( b ) Tlteedgo 
of tho tiling projecting over the gable of a roof, 
that on the horizontal part being called caves. 
Encyc . lint.. II. 47.1. — 4. The spindle of tho 
balance-wheel of n watch, especially that of 
the old vertical movement. — 5t. An accent- 
mark. 

The names . . are pronounced withth(c) accent, os 
yowe may know h> the iv rue sette oner the licddc.* of the 
vowels as in the name of the Ilandc Malinin-*, where the 
accentc is in the last vowel). 

Peter Martyr (tr. in Fden’s First Hooks on America, 
led Artier, p. 1M1). 

6. A quantity of land, from l.”> to .'to acres; a 
yard-land; a virgate. JVharton. — 7. The ex- 
treme side or edge of anything; the brink; 
edge; border; margin. 

Natuie in vmi Mauds on the verv r erpe 
Of her eontlne Shak , I.ear, ii 4. 119. 

I’ll . . <1 i lice Id" spirit to the i erpe of Hell, tlint dares 

divulge a lad} s pr« Judue. 

Mar*t» n, \iitonio and Mellida, lad., p. 11 
Item, ij p.ilon p.*tti s of sihir wrctlijn. the verge * gilt, 
enameled in the lvddes w itli lij llotire- Item ij tl.igons 
of siller, with gilt irrues, ttc. Padmi l.ettn,, II 4t W. 

Tlie monopuly of the iuo<t lucrative trade* and tlie 
possession of imperial revenues lnd brought you to tlie 
t 'erpe of biggar) and nun. tlurK », Ainer. Taxation. 

8. The horizon. 

Fiesh as t lie llr*t heani glittering on a sail 
That brings our friends up from the u ml ir world, 

Sad as the last which riddens uVirone 
That sinks with all «t line below the r erpe 

Tennp* >n, J’riniiss Iv. (song). 

9. A boundary; u limit; lienee, anything that 
incloses or bounds, as n ring or c irclet. 

The intluMvc t rryr 

Of golden metal that must round tin brow. 

Shak . Itieli. Ill , iv. l. f»9. 

10. The space within a boundary or limit; 
h“nce, room; scope; jdaee; opportunity. 

Come, come, he friend*, and keep these wnmin-iunttcrs 
Smoek-seeiets t v» our-eh e»*in our own verge 

/;. Jontnn, M.iguetlck Luly, iv. 2. 
There 's nothing in the i» me of mv command 
That should not Ferve jour lordship 

Shirley, i 1> tie Park, iii. 1 
I hat e a stuil that like an ample slikld, 

(’an take in all, and rcr.ir enough for more. 

brpilrn, Don Sebastian, I. I. 

11. In Eng. lair , the compass of the jurisdiction 
of the Court of MarshnNea, or palace-court. 
It was an area of about twilve miles in circumference, 
embracing the loyal ptlnie in which special provisions 
were made for pence and older. 

12. In a stocking-frame, a small piece of iron 
placed in front of the needle-bar to regulate 
the position of the needles. — 13. In anat. and 
cool., the penis, especially that of various in- 
vertebrates. — 14. In hort., the grass edging 
of a bed or border; a slip of grass dividing the 
walks from the borders in a garden. — 15. The 
main beam of tlie trebuchet, a missile engine 

used in medieval warfare Tenant by the verge. 

Sec clef. 2. = Syn. 7. See ri m i . 

verge 1 (verj), v. t. ; prot. and pp. verged, ppr. 
verging. [< verged, «.] To border. 

The land is most lleh, trending all along on both sides 
in an cquull plaine, neither tocky nor mountainous, hut 
verged with ngreene holder of gracsc. 

Quoted in Cajit. John Smith’s Works, I. 111. 
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verge 2 (verj), v. i . ; prot. and pp. verged , ppr. 
verging. [< L. verger c, beiul, turn, incline, 
allied to valgus, bent, wry, Skt. vrijana, crooked, 
V T(ir Jy turn, turn aside; cf. urge and wrick. 
From the same L. verb arc ult. E. converge , (li- 
ve rye f with their derivatives convergent , diver- 
gent, ole.] 1. To bend; slope: as,* a hill that 
verges to tho north. Imp. Diet . — 2. To tend; 
incline; approach; border. 

I find myself verging to that period of life which is to 
bo labour and sorrow. Sicift. 

verge-board (vGrj'bord), «. Samo as barge- 
board. 

ver gee (ver'jo), n. [< F. tcrrcrergcc , measured 
land.] A unit of superficies in the islands of 
Guernsey and Jersey, equal to 40 of tho perches 
there used, or four ninths of an English acre, 
verge-escapement (vcrj'es-kup # mont), «. Seo 
escapement , 2. 

verge-file (vGrj'fil), v. A watchmakers* fmo 
file with one safe side. It was used in working 
on tho verge of the old vertical escapement. 
JC . 77. Knight. 

vergency (v£r'jon-si), n. [< verge n(t) + -n/.] 
1. Tho act of verging, tending, or inclining; 
approach. — 2. In optic v, tho reciprocal of the 
focal distance of a lens, a measure of the diver- 
gence or convergence of a pencil of rays, 
vergent (vcr'jent), a. [< Ij. vcryi n{t-)s. ppr. of 
vcrgcrc, hend,” turn: see verge-.] Literally, 
drawing to n close; specifically [cup.], in gcol. t 
naming one of the divisions of the Paleozoic 
strata of Pennsylvania, according to the nomen- 
clature of II. D. Hogers. As defined by him. the Vcr- 
pent series consisted of the Vcigent Hags, the equivalent 
of the Portage Hags of the Now York Survey, and the Ver- 
gent shales, the equivalent of the Chemung group of New 
York Tluse rocks are not thus divided at the present 
time, and the name Verarnt, ns well a* most of tlie others 
belonging to this fanciful nomenclature, has become on- 
tlrelj obsolete. 

verger 1 (viVjrr), ». [< ME. i rrgcrc.l OF. rcr- 
yirr, rrrt/cr, < ML. rinjarnis, one who licnrs n 
rod, < L. rinin, n rod: seo rriv/r 1 .] One who 
-•arrios a verge, or staff of oflk-e. r.»|icclally— (a) 
An ollleer who hears the verge, cr stair of olHce, before a 
bishop, de in, canon, or othei dignlt.irv or eeclisiastic. An 
otllcer of a slmll.ir title pi erodes the vice-chancellor on 
special occasion* in the FnglMi universities. ( b ) One 
who has charge of the vie tails of any company or proces- 
sion. 

Mvnstrcll* II; whereof one is verger, that dlrcctcth 
them all in fe-tlvoll dales to their stations, to Mowings, 
pipings to such ollicets ns must he warned to prepare 
lor the King and his household att mente and supper. 
Hart. MSS., No. f.lli, quoted in Colller’a F.ng. Dram. 

(Poetry, I. 31. 

(c) An otlie’lal who takes care' of the interior of a church, 
exhibits It to visitors, and aligns seats to worshipers. 

I was loitering nlxmt the old gray cloisters of West- 
minster Ahhev , . . and applied to one of the rrrpcr.* for 
ndmlsdon to the library. Irvinp, Sketch- Pa.*ok,* j). lf.s. 

Verger- f (verier), n. [< ME. verger , urgcrc, < 
O r.nrgrr, F. rtrgcr, nil orchard, < L. ririda- 
rium, a plnnlation of trees, < riridc , green, pi. 
eirtdia , green plants kerbs, and trees: see 
verd, rtrtl,] An inclosurc; specifically, an or- 
chard. 

’l ids r t'rgcr lietTc left In tli> warde. 

Horn, of the Ilo*r, 1. IXU. 
And for that the launde was so grete. Merlin U Iv rere a 
verifier, where-ynne was all manerof fruj t and idle manor 
of ilowres, that ynf . . . grclc svvetnesse of llnvottr. 

Merlin (F. F. T. S.X II. 3ia 
vergerism (vcr'jor-izm), n. [< verger 1 + -i.su/.] 
The office, characteristics, etc., of a verger. 

There i* always foiuc discordant civility or Jarring rrr- 
perinn about them (Fugllsh catliedials). 

Jlitfkin, Fleiueutsof Drawing, il. 

vergersbip (vcr'jer-ship), n. [< mv/n 1 + 
ship.] The position, charge, or office of a 
verger. Sirift, Works. 

vcrgescuet (ver-jes-kiV), n. [< OF. vierge esen, 
V. vierge ten, a virgin (i. o. clear) shield: see vir- 
gin and <c//.] A plain shield — that one hav- 
ing no device upon it to indicate tho name or 
family of tho bearer. 

vergetto (ver-jet'), //. [< OF. vergette (F. ver- 

gt tte = Pr. Sp. rergueta). a small twig, a small 
rod or wand, dim. of verge, a twig, rod: see 
verge' 1 .'] In her., same as jnillet'J, 3. 
vergett6 (ver-zhe-ta'). a. [F., < vergette , a 
small rod : see vergette.) In her., same as paly 1 : 
used when thcro aro many vertical divisions or 
pallets. 

vcrgilian, a. See llrgilian, 
vergouleuse (vtr'go-lus), n. Same as virgou- 
Icuse. 

veridical (ve-rid'i-knl), a. [< rcridic(ous) + 
-«/.] 1. Truth-telling; veracious; truthful. 

This eo veridical history. Urquharl, tr, of Fabelals, II. 2S. 
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For our own part, wc say, Would that every Johnson 
had his veridical Foswell, or leash of Boswells ! 

Carlyle, Voltaire. 

2. True ; being what it purports to be. 

The difficulty in dealing with all these hallucinations 
... is to determine whether they are veridical, or truth- 
telling — -whether, that is, they do in fact correspond to 
some action which is going on in some other place or on 
some other plane of being. 

F. IF. II. Myers, Phantasms of tlie Living, Int., p. lxiii. 

vertically (vc-rid 'i-kal-i), ac Iv. Truthfully; 
voraciously ; really. 

veridicous’fvo-rid'i-kus), a. [= F. veridique = 
Sp. vcridico = Pg. It. vcridico , < L. vcridicus, 
truth-tolling, < vents , true (see very). + diccrc, 
say, tell.] Veridical. 

Our Thalia is too r eridicous to permit this distortion of 
facts. Peacock, Mel in court, xix. 

verifiability (vcr^i-fi-a-bil'i-ti), n. [< verifiable 
+ -ity (seo -bility).] The property or state of 
being verifiable. 

verifiable (ver'i-fi-a-bl), a. [< verify + - able .] 
Capable of being verified; capable of being 
proved or confirmed by incontestable evidence ; 
confirmable. 

Classification, w’hich should be based on verifiable data. 

Iluxlcy , Fncyc. Brit., II. 49. 

verification (ver'i-fi-ka'shon), n. [< OF. veri- 
fication, F. verification z= S*p. vcrificacion = Pg. 

■ vcnfica$do = It. rerijicazionc , < AIL. *vcrifica- 
tio(n-), < ver if care, make true, verify: see ver- 
ify-] 1. Tho act of verifying, or proving to be 
true; the act of confirming or establishing the 
authenticity of any powers granted, or of any 
transaction, by legal or competent evidence; 
the state of being verified ; authentication; con- 
firmation. 

Fxccptiomd phenomena solicit our belief in vain until 
such time ns weehance to conceive them as of kinds already 
admitted to exist. What science means by verification is 
no more than this. If. Jmnc\ ITIn. of Psychol., II. 301. 

2. In law: ((t) A short affidavit appended to a 
pleading or petition to the effect that the state- 
ments in it are true. ( b ) At common law, tho 
formal statement at the end of a pica, “and this 
he is ready to verify.” 

verificative (vcr'i-ii-ka-tiv), a. [< ArL. vcrifi - 
catus, pp. of vcrifi care, verify, + -/re.] Serv- 
ing to verify ; verifying. 

verifier (vor'i-fl-cr)’ n. [< verify 4* -cr 1 .] 1. 

One who or that which verifies, or proves or 
makes appear to be true.— 2. A device for es- 
timating the richness of gas. It consiBtsofa gas- 
burner bo arranged that t lie amount of pas consumed by a 
flame of standard length In a given time can he measured 
nml comp ired as to volume with a gas of known value. It 
is used for testing gas independently of the photometric 
value of the and as a v eriller of this. 

verify (ver'i-fi), r. t.; pret.and pp. verified, ppr. 
vivifying. [< OF. v( rifu r, F. vi'riftcr = Sp. Pg. 
virihcar = It. vinfiearc , < AILf ren fi can, make 
true, < L. virus, true, + factrc, do: see -/)/.] 

1. To prove to bo true; confirm; establish* the 
proof of. 

Tills is verified by a number of examples. Paeon. 

What this learned gentleman supposes in speculation I 
have known actually verified in practice. 

Addhon, Spectator, No. 307, 

2. To give the appearance of truth to. [Hare.] 
Zopirus . . . fajned himsclfc in extreame disgrace of 

ills King: for i erifginp of which, lie caused Ids own nose 
and cares to he cut oil. Si’r P. Sidney, Apol. for 1’oetrie. 

3. To fulfil, as a promise; confirm tho truth of, 
as a prediction. 

And now, O God of Israel, let thy word, I pray thee, he 
i criftcd, which thou spakest unto thj servant David my 
father. lKi.viii.3G. 

4. To confirm the truthfulness of; prove to 
have spoken truth. 

So shall thou best fulfil, host verify 

'I he prophets old. Milton, 1*. F., iii. 177. 

5. To eon firm or establish tlie authenticity of, 
as a title or power, by examination or compe- 
tent evidence. 

To verify our title w itli our lives. 

Shak., K. John, ii. 1. 277. 

6. To ascertain to be correct, or to correct if 
found erroneous: ns, to verify a statement, quo- 
tation, reference, account, or reckoning of any 
kind; to verify tlie items of a bill, or the total 
amount. — 7f. To maintain; nflirm. 

They have verified unjust things. 

Shak., Much Ado, v. 1. 222. 

8f. To second or strengthen by aid; back; sup- 
port the credit of. 

For 1 have ever verified my friends, 

Of whom he’s chief. Shak., Cor., v. 2. 17. 
9. Iu law : (a) To make nil affidavit regarding 
(a pleading or petition), and appended to it, 
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that the statements in it are true. ( b ) To sup- 
port by proof or by argument. =Syn. 1 , 3 , ami 4. 
To authenticate, substantiate, corroborate, attest. 

veriloauentt (ve-ril'o-kwent), a. [< L. vcrus, 
true. + loqucn(t-)s , * ppr! of loqui, speak.] 
Sp< .iking truth; truthful; truth-telling; vera- 
cious. 

verily (vcr'i-li), adv. [< ME. rcrili , verrili, vc- 
r<u v, rerraly, vcrrciUche ; < very + -ly 2 .] 1. In 
truth; in very truth or deed; beyond doubt or 
qu'-stiou; certainly. 

Thi loue is to us euerelastynge 
l'ro that tvme that we may it verrili fele. 

IJymns to Virgin , etc. (E. E. T. S ), p. 23. 
I’.'tt ui'. et’iturii n . . . senle, Verili, this nan wjsGoddis 
r ii.*. Wuclif, Maik xv. 39. 

V> r'!<i c tin f such matter it was as want of a fat Dioces 
tint h-.pt our Britain Bishops so poorc in the primitive 
Units. Milton, Reformation in Eng., i. 

2. ri“allv; truly; in sincere earnestness; with 
conviction and confidence : as, he verily believes 
the woman's story. 

It wa*. verily thought that, had it not been for four great 
disf.n ourcr» of that voyage, the enterprize had succeeded. 

Bacon. 

verimentt, (tdv. [ME., also verrayment, vera- 
mnit. < OF. v crnicmcnt, F. v raiment, truly, < 
nraif rrai , true; see very.] Truly; verily. 

I v.’ol telle verrayment 
Of mirthe and of solas. 

Chaucer , Sir Thopas, 1. 2. 

verimentt, n. [Also vermnent ; an erroneous 
- use, as a noun, of rerimevt , ricfr.] Truth ; verity. 
Tell unto jou 
What is veriment and true. 

Greene, Friar Bacon, p. 1G4. (Davies.) 
In re r a went and sincerity, I never croudcd through this 
conthunt Heiring-faire. 

Xa^he, Lenten Stutfe (Hail. Jlisc., VI. 1C2). (Da vies.) 

veriscope (ver'i-skop), n . See vitaseope. 
verisimilar (ver-i-sim'i-liir), a. [After similar 
(cf. Sp. vcn\imil = Pg. vcrisnnil z=lt. verisimilc ), 
< L. rm^imilis, prop, rcri si mil is, having the 
appearance of truth: veri, gen. of rerum , truth 
(neat, nt rrrus, true); simihs, like: see very and 
similar.] Having the appearance of truth; prob- 
able; likely. 

Varions anecdotes of him [Dante] arc related by Boc- 
caccio. Sicchctti, and others, . . . none of them verisimi- 
lar. Loire! I, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 19. 

veri similarly (ver-i-sini'i-ljir-li),fl(7r. Iu a veri- 
similar manner; probably. 

"Word ‘.worth [was] talked of . . . (and] represented 
veri > it tularin enough as a man full of English prejudices. 

Carlyle, in Froude (First Forty Years), II. xiv. 

verisimilitude (ver'i-si-mil'i-tud), n. [= Sp. 
rt nsiw)l>ltt(l=zl J g. verisimilitude = It. vensimili - 
tudine , < L. vcri^imilitudo , prop, rcri similitude), 
likened to truth: rcri, gen. of verum, truth; 
similitude), likeness: see similitude, and cf. veri- 
similar.'] 1 . The quality or state of being veri- 
similar; the appearance of truth; probability; 
likelihood: as, the verisimilitude of a story. 

Tho storj is ns authentic as many histories, and the 
reader need onlj give such an amount of credence to it as 
lie any judge that its verisimilitude warrants. 

Thackeray, Philip, iii. 
Thr*e devices were adopted to heighten the verisimili- 
tude ot the scene. Lathrop , Spanish Vistas, p. 119. 

2. That which is verisimilar; that which has 
the appearance of a verity or fact. 

Shadows of fact, — verisimilitudes, not verities. 

Lamb, Old Benchers. 

verisimilityf (ver'i-si-mil'i-ti), n. [< L. *vcri 
similita{t-)s 7 equiv. to veri similitude, likeness 
to truth: see verisimilitude.'] Verisimilitude. 

The spirit of man cannot be satisfied but with truth or 
at lea=t veridmildy. Dryden, Essay on Dram. Poesy. 

verisimilous (ver-i-sim'i-lus), a. [< L. ycrisimi- 
liv: see verisimilar.'] Probable; verisimilar. 

A fre«h and more appalling, because more self-assertive 
and verisimilous, invasion of the commonplace. 

Geo. MacDonald, Thomas Wingfold, Curate, xli. 

veritable (ver'i-ta-bl), a. [< OF. veritable , F. 
veritable = It. vcritevolc , true, < L. verita{t-)s, 
truth: see verity.'] 1. Agreeable to truth or 
fact; true; real; actual; genuine. 

Notwithstanding that their writings [those of the seven- 
ty-two Biblical interpreters] be veritable, also it is in some 
matter obscure, and in other some diminished. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Ifellowcs, 1677), p. 381. 
The Inward work and worth 
Of any mind what other rnind may Judge 
Save God, who only knows the thing lie made, 

The veritable service He exacts? 

Browning, King and Book, II. 218. 

2. Truthful ; veracious. 

In verities ha was very veritable. Golden Book, xiv. 
veritably (ver'i-ta-bli), adv. In a veritable or 
true manner; verily; truly; genuinely. 
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When two augurs cannot meet each other with grave 
faces, their craft is veritably in danger. 

H. N. Oxcnham, Short Studies, p. 379. 

veritas (ver'i-tas), n. [F. veri tas (also bureau 
veritas), < L. veritas, truth : see verity .] A name 
given to a register of shipping in France on the 
principle of Lloyd’s. The name has also been 
used for the same purpose in Norway and in 
Austria. 

verity (ver'i-ti), ??.; pi. verities (-tiz). [Early 
mod. E. also veri tie, very tec; < ME. verite, < OF. 
verite , F. verite = Sp. verdad = Pg. verdade = 
It. verita , < L. verita{t-)s, truth, truthfulness, < 
vents, true : see very.] 1. The quality of being 
true or real; true or real nature or principle; 
reality; truth; fact. 

Ffeire frende, now telle me wliatyo be, and of youre fel- 
owes telle me the rente, tfor longe me thinketh it to wite. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 372. 

So he gan do in trouth and ueritc. 

As for to see hym gret pite it was, 

His mornyng, his wailyng, his loking bas. 

Bom. of Partenay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 065. 
The Prelates thought the plaine and homespun verity 
of Christs Gospel unfit any longer to hold their Lordships 
acquaintance Milton, Reformation in Eng., i. 

2. That, which is true; a true assertion or 
tenet; a truth; a reality; a fact. 

Mark what I say, which jon shall find 
Bj even- sj liable a faithful rrrifi/. 

' Shale., M. for M., iv. 3. 131. 

That which seems faintly possible, it is so refined, is 
often faint and dim because it is deeply seated in the 
mind among the eternal verities. Emerson, Nature, viii. 

3f. Honesty; faith; trustworthiness. 

Justice, verity, temperance. Shak., Macbeth, iv. 3. 92. 
And fair MargTct, and rare MargTet, 

And Marg'ret o' veritie. 

. Clerk Saunders (Child’s Ballads, II. 52). 
Of a verity, in very truth or deed ; certainly. 

Of a verity his position denoted no excess of ease or en- 
joyment. Lever, Davenport Dunn, ii. 

verjuice (vcr'jus), n. [Formerly also verjuyee , 
vcrdjuicc; < ME. U vcrjus , verjous, vergeons , < OF. 
rerjus, verjuice, juice of green fruits, < verd, 
green, 4- jus, juice: see verd and juice.] 1. 
An acid liquor expressed from crab-apples, 
unripe grapes, etc., used for culinary and other 
purposes. 

3 it Moyses this resoun rad, 

“Etc aourc lam be witli soure vergeous." 

Uoly Rood (E. E. T. S.), p. 203. 
Having a crabbed face of her own, she’ll cat the less 
verjuice with her mutton 

Middleton, Women Beware Women, iii. 3. 
Many leave roses and gather thistles, loathe honey and 
love verjuice. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 550. 

I prav . . . get a good ship and forty hogsheads of 
nicnl, . ‘ . a hogshead of wine vinegar, and another of ver- 
juice, both in good casks and iron-bound. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 464. 

2. Sourness or acidity of temper, manner, or 
expression ; tartness. 

verjuice (vfcr'jos), r. t. ; pret. and pp. vcrjuiccd , 
ppr. vcrjuicing. [< verjuice, «.] To make sour 
or acid. 

His sermons with satire are plcntcously vcrjuiccd. 

Lowell, Fable for Cl itics. 

Vermale’s operation. See operation. 
vermaylet, vermeilet, n. Obsolete forms of 
vermeil . 

For such another, as I gesse, 

Aforne ne was, lie more vcrmaylc. 

Rom. of the Rose, 1. 30-15. 
[Early editions have the spelling vermeile. The French 
lias vcrmcille.] 

vermeil (ver'mil), ?). [Early mod. E. also r cr- 
mil, vermeil (the mod. spelling being a rever- 
sion to tho F. spelling); < ME. vermeile, vcr- 
maylc, < OF. vermeil (= It. venniglio ), bright 
red, vermilion, < L. rcrmiculus , a little worm, 
LL. (in Vulgate) used for the kermes-insect, 
from which tho color crimson or carmine was 
obtained, dim. of L. vermis, a worm, = E. worm: 
see vcimiclc , vermicide, and worm, and cf. crim- 
son and carmine , which are ult. connected with 
worm. Hence rcrmilion.] 1. A bright red; 
vermilion; the color of vermilion. Also used 
adjectivcly, and frequently as the first element 
of a compound. [Now only poetical.] 
now oft that day did sad Brunchildis see 
The greene shield dyde in dolorous vermeil * 

Spenser, F. Q., II. x. 24. 
A vennei’Z-tinctured lip. Milton, Comus, 1. 762. 

Daisies, trnneiY-rimm’d and white. 

Keats, Endymion, i. 

2. Silver gilt. 

The iconostase or screen is a high wall of burnished trr- 
vieil, with five superposed rows of figures framed in i ichly 
ornamented cases of embossed inetal. 

Uarper'8 Mag., LXXIX. 334. 


VermetidEe 

3. In gilding, a liquid composed of arnotto, 
gamboge, vermilion, dragon’s-blood, salt of 
tartar, and saffron, boiled in water and applied 
to a surface that is to be gilded, to give luster 
to tho gold. K. ff. Knight. — 4. A crimson-red 
garnet inclining slightly to orange: a jewelers’ 
name. 

vermeiledt, [Also vermiled ; < vermeil + 
-ed 2 .] Gilded: 

The presses painted and vermiled with gold. 

, Ph. dc'Commmes, D tl 3. 

It is all of square marble, and all the front vermiled 
with golde. Ibid. (Nares.) 

vermeletf, n. [< OF. vermeiltet, somewhat red, 
dim. of vermeil, red: see vermeil.] Vermil- 
ion. 

O bright Regina, who made the so fa ire? 

Who made thy colour vermdet and white? 

Court of Love, 1. 142. 

vermeologist (v6r-me-ol'o-jist), n. [< verme- 
olog-y + -!S«.] One ’who is versed in verme- 
ology ; a helminthologist, 
vermeology (v&r-me-ol'o-ji), n. [In-eg. < L. ver- 
mis, a worm (> NL. Vermes, the worms), + Gr. 
-?.o}ia, < hcyeiv, speak: see -ology.] The know- 
ledge or description of worms; that branch of 
zoology which treats of the Vermes; helmin- 
thology. 

Vermes (vfer'mez), n.pl. [NL., pi. of L. vermis, 
a worm, = E. worm.] 1. Worms: formerly in- 
cluding animals resembling the common earth- 
worm, but having no exact classificatory sense, 
and lienee no standing in zoology. — 2f. The 
sixth and last division of animals in the Lin- 
uean “Systema Naturte”(17GG), defined as con- 
sisting of those animals which have tentacles, 
cold white blood, and an inauriculate unilocu- 
lar heart, and comprising all animals which 
Linnceus did not dispose under tho fivo other 
classes Mammalia, Avcs, Amphibia, I’isces, and 
Iiisccla (or vertebrates and insects). This class 
Vermes was divided into five ordeis, Intcstina, Mollusca, 
Testacca, Lithophyta, and Zoophyta, comprising all inver- 
tebrates except insects, and was thus the waste-basket of 
Linnrens (as Radiata was of Cuvier). 

3. One of tho eight primary divisions of the 
animal kingdom; a subkingdora or phylum, one 
of tho leading types of animal life, comprising 
all those animals which have a body-cavity 
{Metazoa), no backbone {Invertcbrata), nor- 
mally an intestinal canal (which Cedentcra 
liavo not), not a radiate structure (which Eclii- 
nodermata have), legs if any not jointed (they 
are always jointed in Arthropoda ), and body 
vermiform if there are no legs. In this acceptation 
Vermes form a most comprehensive group, of great diver- 
sity of form, but agreeing in certain fundamental struc- 
tural characters, being generally soft vermiform animals, 
oftenest segmented and bilaterally symmetrical, without 
limbs or with unjointed limbs. Fcrwics thus defined are 
approximately equivalent— (a) in Lamarck’s system (1801- 
1312), to a class of animals divided into the four orders Mol- 
les, Rigiduli, Ilispiduli, and Epizoarii v (the last including 
lemican crustaceans); (6) in the Cuvierian classification 
(1817), to the whole of Cuvier’s first clnssof Artictdata (the 
annelids of Lamarck, or red-blooded worms with unjointed 
legs) plus his second and third classes of Radiata (Apoda 
and Enlozoa), plus some of his fourth class of Radiata 
(sonic Polypi), plus his first order (Rotifcra) of his fifth 
class af Radiata ; (c) in Huxley’s classification (1809), 
to the classes Polyzoa, Scolecida, Annelida, Cher tognatha, 
and therefore to his tw r o subkingdoms, Annuloida and 
Amiutesn, without the Echinodcrmata of the former, and 
without the Crustacea, Arachnid a, Myriapoda , and Insccta 
of the latter; or, in other terms, to his Annuloida minus 
Echinodcrmata and plus the whole of the anarthropodous 
Annulosa. Vermes ns here defined have been divided into 
seven classes: (1) Platyclmintha , with three orders, re- 
spectively the turbellarian, tiematoid, and cestoid worms ; 
(2) Xcmatelmintha, with two orders, the ncmatoid and 
acanthocophalous worms — most of these two classes, ex- 
cepting the Turbellaria, being entozoie or ectozoic para- 
sites, as tapeworms, threadw onus, etc ; (3) Chrctognatha, 
based on the single exceptional form Sagitta ; (4) Gcphy- 
rea (being Cuvier’s second order of Echinodennata); (6) 
Annelida, or ordinary segmented worms, with four orders 
— Hintdinca (leeches), Oligocfurta (earthworms, etc .),Poly- 
chxta (lobw’orms, sea-mice, etc.), and Cephalobranchia 
(tubicolous worms, etc.) ; (0) Rotifcra, the wheel-animal- 
cules; (7) Polyzoa (by most uaturalists now dissociated 
from Hermes). The tendency at present is to break up 
the unmanageable group and discard the name. 

The total abandoning of the indefinite and inuefensible 
group of Hermes. Encyc. Drit,, XXIV. 812. 

4. [?. c.] Plural of vermis. 

Vermetacea (ver-mo-ta'se-ji), v. pi. [NL., < 

Ycrmctus + -acra.] Same as Ycrmetidse. 
Vermetidse (v£r-met'i-de), n. pi. [NL.,< Ycr- 
mctus if -idre.] A family of trenioglossate gas- 
tropods, whoso typical genus is Ycrmctus; the 
worm-Mhclls. The animal has a reduced foot, a single 
elongated gill, short tentacles, and the eyes at the exter- 
nal sides of tin* tentacles. The operculum is corneous 
and circular. The young shells are regularly conic and 
spiral, like tliu*»e of Turritella ; but as they grow' the whorls 
separate, and often becomo crooked or contorted. 




'-hell 
(J'trtnetus lum- 
l-ncn/ts). 


Vermetus 

Vermetus (ver-me'tus), n. [NL. (Adanson), 

< L. vermis, a worm: see trom.] Tlie typical 
genus- of VermctUhe , having the 
later whorls of the shell separated 
and crooked or tortuous. The shell 
strikingly resembles the case or tube of 
some of the tubicolous xvoims, ns the ser- 
pulas, ami is nllixcil to shells, corals, and 
other substances. V. lumbricalis is a 
characteristic example. 

vermian (ver'mi-an), a. [< L. ver- 
mis, a worm, 4- -an.] Worm-like; 
of the nature of a worm; related 
to worms ; of or pertaining to Ver- 
mes, in any sense: as, the supposed 
vermian ancestors of vertebrates. 

In this point also we can make out an af- 
finity with Vermian larvrc(Actinotrocha). 

Gcgenbaur, Comp. Aunt, (trans.), p. 307. 

Vermicella (ver-mi-scl' ji), n. 

[NL. (Guntlier, 1858): of. vermi- 
celli .] A genus of eoluhriform serpents. V. 
annulata is the black and white ringed snake. 

vermicelli (vor-mi-scl'i or ver-mi-cherii), n. 
[It., rolled paste, pi. of vcnmccllo , a little 
worm, < ML. * rcrmiccllns , dim. of L. vermis, a 
worm: sec worm.'] An Italian paste prepared 
of flour, cheese, yolks of eggs, sugar, and saf- 
fron, manufactured iti the form of long slender 
threads, and so named on account of its worm- 
like appearance. Vermicelli is the same substance ns 
macaroni, the onlj difference being that the latter is mndo 
laigcr, and is hollow while vermicelli is solid. Both nre 
piopared in the greatest perfection at Naples, where they 
loan a principal item in the food of the population, and 
nic a favorite dish among all classes Vermicelli is used 
in soups, broths, etc. See also bjiaghctti. 

vermiceous (ver-mish'ius), a. [< L. vermis, 
worm, + -m)»w.] Worm-like: wormy; per- 
taining to worms. Also vtnninons. [Have.] 

vermicidal (v&r'tni-si-diil), a. [< rcrnnntU 4* 
-al.] Destroying norms; lmvmg the quality or 
effect of a vermicide; anthelmintic. 

vermicide (ver'mi-sid), n. [< L. minis, norm, 
+ -c'ula. < vsctUrv, kill.] A worm-killer; that 
which destroys norms: applied to those an- 
thelmintic drugs which act by killing, and not 
simply expelling, parasitic worms, such as en- 
tozoans. 

Some lnntlulmh»tie*l ait otmoM>>usl\ on intestinal 
worms -dcstro) mg or injuring them. . Thisi aie . . . 
the vermicides of Mime autlioit* 

/Vreixi, Mat. Med. and 'I hemp., p i30. 

vermicioUS (vrr-inish'us), a. See vvnitictous. 

vermicle (\t*r'iin-kl >, n Same as nnnicidt. 
[Hare.] 

We see man} nrunclc* tow unit the outside of nnnj of 
the oak apiib's, w likli 1 gm»s wue not what the primitive 
insects l.ilu up in the gum from which the oak apple bad 
its rise. Ihrham, I’bjsieo Theol , vili. i>, iioti. 

vermicular (vei-inik'u-lnr), a. [= F. vimn- 
cidmrc — Sp. I*g. urnnndnr — It. unmcohtre, 

< ML. i '( nnn nl<tns, < L. urmiridu s, a worm: 
see vermicide.] 1. Like a worm in form or 
movement; vermiform; tortuous or sinuous; 
also, writhing or wriggling. 

In tin jar containing the letilifj had turn introduced, 
by accident, one of the \itinmoii* rennicular sangsues 
which nre now and tlun found mi the nclghlxiuiing jmmls. 

J‘ur. lulu of the Bagged Mountains 

2. Like the track or trace oi a worm; appear- 
ing ns if worm-eaten ; \ ermietdate : «*-, rtmic- 
ulur erosions. — 3. Marked with line, elose-set, 
wavy or tortuous lines of color; xenmeulatcd. 

— 4. In hot., shaped like a worm; thick, and 
almost cylindrical, but bent in different places, 
as some roots -Vermicular appendix or process. 
Same ns vermiform npj>cinltx(\\ liich see, under apjfcndix) 

- Vermicular or vermiculated work, (a) A sort of 
ornamental wotk consisting of winding ft els or knots 
in mosaic paxeimuts, resembling the tiaikh of wuiuib. 



Vermicular Masonry — I’.il »ce of tlic Louvre, Paris. 

(6) A form of rusticated masonry which is so wrought as 
to appear thickly indented with worm-tracks. .See rustic 
work, under rustic 
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vermiculate (v6r-mik / u-lat), v.\ pret. and pp. 
vermiculated, ppr. vcrmiculating. [< L. vermicu - 
la tits, pp. of vermicular i, bo full of worms, be 
worm-eaten, < rcrmiculus, a little worm : see ver- 
micide.] I. intrans. To become full of worms ; 
bo eaten by worms. 

Speak, doth his body there vermiculate , 

Crumble to dust, and feel the laws of fate? 

Elegy upon Dr. Donne. 

II. trans. To ornament with winding and 
waving lines, as if caused by the movement of 
worms. 

Set up [certain pillars] originally with the bark on, the 
wot ms worked underneath it in secret, at a novel sort of 
decoiation, until the bark came off ami exposed the steins 
most beautifully vermiculated. 

C. D. li’arncr, Their Pilgrimage, p. 157. 

Finely vermiculated with dusky waves. 

Coues, Key to N. A. Birds, p. 33S. 
Vermiculated mosaic, an ancient Roman mosaic of the 
most delicate and elaborate character ; the Roman opus 
vermlenlatum. The name has reference to the arrange- 
ment of the small tessera? in curved mul waving lines as 
icquiml by the shading of the design.— Vermiculated 
work. See vermicular work, under vermicular. 
vermiculate (ver-mik'u-lat), a. [< L. vermieu- 
latus, pp. of rermindari, be full of worms, bo 
worm-eaten: sco vermiculate, t\] 1. In cool.: 

(a) Forming n vcnniculation; fine, close-set, 
and wavy or tortuous, ns color-marks; vermicu- 
lar: as, vermiculate color-markings. ( b ) In en- 
tomology: (1) Marked with tortuous impres- 
sions, ns if worm-eaten, as the elytra of certain 
beetles; vermiculated. (2) Having thick-set. 
tufts of parallel hairs. — 2. Full of worms; in- 
fested xxith worms; worin-eaten. 

It Is the pioncitv of good and sound knowledge to pu- 
tiify and dissolve Into n number of subtle, idle, unwhole- 
some, and . . . vermiculate <| nest ions. 

llacon, Advancement of Learning, i. 

vermiculation f v(T-imk-u-liVshou), n. [= Sp. 
nnnictdacinn, < L. vt rmiculatio(n-), a being 
worm-eaten, < rermindari, bo worm-eaten: see 
vcrmiculati , r.] 1. The action or movement of 
u worm; hence, a continuous or progressive 
motion along tin* bowels, which is strikingly 
like the net ion of successive joints of a worm 
in crawling; peristaltic action. 

My heart iiioun naturally by tin* motion of palpitation ; 
my blood by motion of circulation, excretion, perspira- 
tion ; my guts b\ the motion of vermiculation. 

Sir M. Hale, Oilg. of Mankind, p. 31. 

2. Formation of worm-like figures or tracery; 
vermieulnr ornamentation, whether of form or 
of color; a sot or system of vcriniculnto lines. 
See cuts under rustic ami vtrmtcnlar. 

The dn e ky r**n;nVrf/nn’nuof the under p.irts(ofn slit ike]. 

Court, Kc> to N. A. Birds, p. 337. 

3. The not or art of producing vermiculated 
ornament. — 4. Wormine^s; the state of being 
wormy or worm-eaten, literally or figuratively. 

This huge olive, which ItourMied so long, . . . fell, nx 
they ra>, of vcnniculation, being nil worm-eaten within. 

Howell, Vocal 1 Forrest, p. 70. 

vermiculc (vor'mi-kul), a. [< L. vermindus, 
dim. of vermis, a worm: see worm. Cf. v< reticle, 
n nut d.] A little worm or grub ; a small worm- 
like lmdv or object. Also, rarely, vrrnnclr. 
vermicuii (ver-mik'u-li), a. Plural of tv rmicu - 

l us. 

vermiculite (W*r-mik'fi-Ht), a. [< L. virmiculus, 
a worm, 4- -if/-.] In mineral., one of a group 
of hydrous silicates having a micaceous struc- 
ture, and in most eases derived from the com- 
mon micas by alteration. When heated nearly to 
rulnev* the} ex’fnllnte largcl}, and Minn* kinds pmjeet 
out with n vermicular motion, n«» if the} weie a nmsa of 
small norms (whence the nnmeX 
vermiculose (ver-mik'u-los), a. [<LL. vermi- 
cufosns , full of worms, wormy, < L. rcrmiculus, a 
little worm: see vt ninetde.] 1. Full ofwonns; 
wormy; worm-eaten. — 2. Worm-like; vermi- 
form ; vermicular. 

vermiculous (ver-mik'fi-lus), a. Sumo as ver- 
mmdosc. 

venniculus (ver-mik'fi-lus), //.; pi. vermiculi 
(-li). [< L. rcrmiculus, a little worm: see ver- 

micide.) 1. A little worm or grub. — 2f. Spe- 
cifically, the kennes- or cocliineal-insect ; also, 
its product, known ns worm-dye. See vermil- 
ion , 1. Also vermindum. 
vermiform (v^r'mi-fonn), a. [< NL. vermifor- 
mis, < L. vermis, worm, 4- forma, fonn.] Worm- 
like in form: shaped like a worm; vermicular. 
(a) Long nnd pleader; of smnll caliber in proportion to 
lengtli; cyllndiical: as the vermiform body of n weasel; 
the vermiform tongue of the ant-eater. See cuts under 
ant-bear and tamandua. 

This [a fibrinous clot in the heart], when drawn from its 
position, revealed a kind of vermiform prolongation that 
extended along the tube of the art or}’. 

J. M. Camochan, Operative Surgery,^. 1C7. 
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( b ) Related to a worm in structure ; allied or belonging ti- 
the Vermes ; vermian ; helminthic ; annuloid or annulose. 

(c) Specifically, in entmn . : (1) Noting any maggot or mag- 
got-like larva, as those of most Iliimenojitcra and Diptera. 
(2) Noting certain woim-like polyphagous larvae, with 
only rudimentary nntenme, nnd npodous or with very slioit 
legs like tubercles, as those of most weevils and longi- 
corns.— Vermiform appendix. See appendixf— Vermi- 
form ec hin oderma, tlic gephyreansor spoonwonns. Sec 
Vermirjrada . — Vermiform embryos, in Dictjemida , em- 
bryos produced by a Hematogenous dicyenta. See Dicyema 
(witii cut) and Nemalogena . — Vermiform holothurians, 
the Sifnuptidre. See cuts under echinoptcdium and Synap- 
luhe . — Vermiform process, (ft) Same as vermiform ap- 
pendix. (p) The vermis of the cerebellum. 

Vermiformia (ver-mi-f6r'mi-ji), n. pi. [NL., 
neut. pi. of vermiformis: see vermiform .] In 
Lankester’s classification of molluscoids, tlie 
first section of the third class of Poclaxonia, con- 
taining only the genus Phoronis. 
vermifugal (ver-mif'u-gal), a. [< vermifuge + 
-rtf.] Having tho character, quality, or effect of 
a vermifuge ; tending to expel parasitic wonns; 
anthelmintic; vermicidal. 
vermifuge (vdr'mi-fuj), n. [< F. vermifuge - 
Sp. vcrmlfugo — Pg. It. rermifugo, expelling 
worms, < L. vermis, worm, + fugare, put to 
flight, expel, < fugire, flee.] A remedy em- 
ployed to effect the dislodgment and expulsion 
of intestinal worms. 

To rescue from oblivion the merit ofliis lermif one medi- 
cines. Edinburgh Her., XL. 48. 

vermiglia (vir-mil'iU), 1 1 . [< It. rcnniglia, a 
sort of precious stone, < r ermiglio, bright-red: 
sco vermeil.] A scorpanoid fish, the roek-eod, 
ficbastichlhgs clilorostictus. [Monterey, Cali- 
fornia.] 

Vermigrada (ver-mig ' ra -dii), «. pi. [NL. 
(Forbes), neut. pi. of rennigradus: see vermi- 
grtulc.] The so-called vermiform ecliinoderms ; 
the gephyreans or spoonwonns and their allies, 
formerly regarded as an order of Echhwder- 
inuta. See cut under Sipuuculus. 
vermigrade (vdr'mi-grad), a. [< NL. rermi- 
grudus, < L. virmis, a worm, + gradi, step.] 
Moving like a worm; wriggling along: noting 
tho Y< rmigruda. 

vermilt, u. An obsolete form of vermeil. 
Vermileo (ver-mil'c-o), n. [NL. (Macqum-t, 
1834), < H.viriitigUo'=: F. remit il : see vermeil.] 
A genus of snipe-flics, of the family Lrptidi r: 
synonymous with J.iptis. 
vcrmilingnal (vtr-ini-ling'gwal), a. Same ns 
rcrmilinguitil. 

Vermilingues (vf r-mi-ling'gwez), n.pl. Same 
ns Ycrmihugnia, i. 

Vermilingtiia (ver-mi-ling'gwi-ii), n.pl [NL., 
< L. vermis, a worm, + lingua, tongue.] 1. In 
IlligcrV classification (1811). n f:\inily of eden- 
tates composed of the ant-eaters, aardvarks, 
and pangolins, as distinguished 'from the arma- 
dillos ( Cingula ta ), "both these being families of 
his ninth order, Effodieutia : now restricted to 
tho American ant-eaters, as a subordinnl group. 
See cuts under mit-bcar and tamandua . — 2. In 
lurpit., a superfamily of lizards, including only 
the chameleons ; the Dcudrosaura or llltiptcglos- 
sa. Also Ycnnilingues. See cut under chameleon. 
Vennilinguial(viT-mi-ling'gwi-nl),o. [As Yer- 
mdingitia + -til] 1. Having a vermiform 
tongue, ay an ant-eater or a chameleon; be- 
longing to tho Ycnnilinguitt. See cut under 
Ittmanthta. — 2. In orniilt., same as sayitlilin- 
gual. See cut under sagittilingual 
vermilion (ver-inil'yqn), n. nnd «. [Formerly 
also Vermillion, rinnilion; OF. vermilion, a bright 
red, also the kermes-insoct, also a little word, 
F. vtrmilltin, vermilion (= Sp. berntcllon — Pg. 
rcrmrlhffo = It. rcrmiglione, vermilion), < ver- 
meil, bright-red: sco rcrmtil] I. ». It. The 
kennes- or cochineal-insect ; also, the produet 
of cochineal; worm-dye. — 2. The red sulphid of 
mercury, ortho mineral cinnabar, occurring irr 
nature of a red-brown to a carmine-red color; 
also, n pigment formerly made by grinding 
selected pieces of native cinnabar, but now 
made artificially. The pigment is produced in two 
ways, (a) In the wet way mercury, sulphur, potash, and 
water arc mixed together in proper proportions, put into 
horizontal iron cylinders containing agitators, nnd stirred 
constantly fornbout an hour. Tire mass first turns black, 
then brick-red, ami finally acquires the desired vormilion- 
red color. Tire potash is simply a earlier, and does not 
enter into tho composition of tlic finished product. (M 
In tlic dry way mercury and sulphur nre mixed and 
heated in a kind ot retort, the vermilion ted subliming 
over, lty slight variations in tlic process the color may lie 
made jiale or deep in shade, and may even he made at will 
to incline toward scarlet, crimson, or orange. As a pig- 
ment it is permanent, becoming dark rather than light on 
exposure. It possesses great body, nnd is a very brilliant 
and vivid red, toning toward orange. It is used exten- 
sively in painting nnd decorating, for making red sealing- 



vermilion 

Max. and fur other purposes. Tlio name artificial ver- 
vulv'H D al-* -applied to a vermilion red made by preclpi- 
tiitii't' tin* co.d-tar color eosin on orange mineral. It is 
quite equal in color, brilliancy, and body to that made 
from «|iuchsihcr; but it is not very permanent under 
til* direit action of the sun, unless protected by a coat 
o! \ iinbli. 

3. A color such :is that of tlio aliovo pigment; 
;i beautiful brilliant rod color 
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pains, < verminare, have worms, have crawl- 
ing pains: see terminate.] The generation or 
breeding of worms or other parasites ; parasitic 
infestation, as by intestinal worms ; helminthi- 
asis; phthiriasis ; the lousy disease, 
verminert (ver'mi-ner), u. A terrier. 


The alines thlt c.ivst m> bright ilM show. 

Into a puie vmniJion now arc djde. 

Spenser, 1*. Q., I. v. 1). 

4. A cotton cloth dyed with vermilion. 

1 h y 1 m t’.ittitn Wooll in London, that corned 111 ^t fiom 

t'vp’r- jin 1 " . jn i, and at home moi he the *• on*’, and per* 

l,t ini » 1 u*i; Vermilion*, Djmiti'*-, and othtr such 
sr-itD -. *md tl. i uturne it to London. 

/,. /: ' it , 'lii i*ure of Ti.Ulkke, ipiotnl m Union's 
|Wi.n ing, p. 2(5. 

5. S:un*‘ :i" o / mi il , 4. 

ur.d Cold Kings pet n itli Tmky and Vermillion*. 
(_iiiiiti.il in Jj./if'mV Social Life in Ikimi of if'iten 
[Anne, 1. I*'!. 

Antimony vermilion. See antimnn’/.— Orange ver- 
milion. MlMMUII./fl. # 

II. a, Of tin* color of vermilion; ot tho bril- 
liant puro-rod color common in the ldoom of 
tin* Miigle scarlet geranium: ns, a nrmilt<m*\ ye. 

I he land of tt.ir* gate foitli a lil:i-t of nind. 

And fulmimtid a rirmilnm light, 

\\ ldi.li ourui'uUiod in me **\erv feii-e. 

And a* a m hi whom ''let p hath sii/ed 1 fell. 

Liiji'r/i tlou , tr. of Dante’s Inferno, tii. 131. 

Vermilion border, the red put of the human lip^wheic 
the f Km ji e-i*. ovi r into mm oii*> mi mbrane.— Vermilion 
flycatcher, n f-nnlt tjranMwd of the gum* I’yroo pin- 
It**, n*fc i\ ru'nm »\ about 0 indict lone, the male of whuh 
i ii irk-broM a m it 1i all the undei p ut*- ami a full global ir 
iirst vi rmilion-u d or crineon. A bird of thin Kind In- 
Ii'il *i t *■ ’L’ims >e« Mi\ie«», Arirona. California, and the 
rr Tloni mthward: and k viral others are found in the 
u arm t r p at*, of Aimricn. See cut under Vyrvcephnlu*.— 
Vermilion lacquer. f*.imc n* coral loepter (Mhicli see, 
limb r r rail .. 

vermilion \ ver-mil'yen), r. /. [< rermumn, b-J 

T lor with or as "with vermilion; dye red; 

cov( r orsuflfuM» with n bright red. 

A ‘■rwi.’hth ri*l »< rmilion- all lur f.w e 

Uranrittc, A It* (.dpt for Vapour-. 

vermilyt * vor / mi-li ), n. [Irreg. extended from 
Same n*' rnmihtm. Sprite r, 

r. < t »., in. viii. i». 

vermin (Vt’r'min), ». [I'ormeily nho amnia 
fnl'-i* dial, tannin, rttmnnl, nirninit ): < Ml'. 

,>> rmtjn* , < OF. (and F.) rtrmtnt = Pr 
rmenut = It! nrnmit, vermin, noxious inserts, 
<•(«*,. as it < L. m nnmni ns or m n rwi«ws< nn/ir, 
a worm: s.»o mnrm.] 1. Any noxious or trou- 
IiIohuiii’* animal: mostly usod in a eollective 

H*tise. 

Yn'ir Mofn! moder Mtndc stedfa«tly 

1 Ii it i rud hoiimks or Mini foul r*ri/i»/»r* 

Mad'b et» 'i 3 fill . CVinwc^r, Clerk’* 'lule, 1 1"!'» # 

(a) A worm ; .in ptih . 

No heart h it e tou, or mcli 
As f tie n «, like tin* vermin In a nut. 
ll.it « f rutted all to du*t and liltlcnic** 

Tennyson, Priori *■•■, tl. 

(/.) A iiHtio'i- or dbmiFting liwct, t specially a parasite ; 
p . t in a] IT It I Inii-i*. a Ih *1 bug, ora Ik a. (r> A iiiammal 
f.r Mill iTil'itiou- (og mie, and mbilib toiiHor troubk-ome 
j.i p n rt< <hld|> an KnglMi usage. Micli »i«nd- 
mp. t -I- | M I.** jv f «,tt» !>., Mca*-eli», iHihe.it rats, and miee, 
(nil mi* h bit *1 - a- him and ottl“, are all calh d r*rmi;i. 
Inhiim ui d* till ’ think Mime f.ttall hotter 
W ill Ining hug* troupe- of irrminrUt detoure 
’I Ii> gr.dn** A tbt’* 

Time/ 117.1 -tie (L. II T. K), p. 

(of J.i \ a Major 1 fud-* on Cats Knt\ and other 
r .*rn,ii Vurrfnt*, Kilgi inng'*, p. .M 1 *. 

Like a i > rutin or a ivolf, vlu.ii tluir time eotiien liny 
die mid i* i Mi. and in the mean time do no good. 

Jer. Taylor % l!ol> Lit log, i. 1. 

It is not fiiiiii' li to me and my fraternity a*? those liaw 
i main the <Ut* is. /. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 21. 

Urn t*(> — 2. A eontejiiptihlc or obnoxiotth per- 
son; n low or vile fellow; also, such persons 
col loot i v»*ly. 

You aie my prkonu*. ha«e i ermine. 

.S'. Ihttler, lltidibne*, II. III. 1C72. 
Sir, till % vermin <>t court report era, tt hen they are forced 
Into day upon one point, are mrc to burrow in another. 

Jlurke, Arner. Taxation. 

vermint fver'min), v. (. rerw/w, h. 3 i u rid 

or clear of vermin. 

(Jet ttarrener lioiind 
To vrrwtne thy ground. 

Tur^r, Husbandry, January’s Abstract. 

verminate (vcr'mi-mU), i . ; jirol. and pp. rcr- 
vihmtcfL ppr. rmninaVnnj. [< L. verminare , have 
worms, have crawling pains (ef. wrmina, feripos, 
belly-ache), < vermis, worm: see vermin.} To 
breed vermin; become infested with worms, 
lien, or other parasites. 

vermination (WT-mi-nil'shon), n, [< L. vermi- 
natio(n-), worms (us a disease), also crawling 


The beagles, the lurchers, and lastly, the nrmincrx, or, 

as wo should call them, the terriers. ... 

Ainsworth, Lancashire M itches, ui. 1. 

vermin-killer (ver'inin-kil // er), n. One who or 
that wliieh kills vermin. 


verminlyt (ver # min-li), a, [< vermin 4- -b/ 1 .] 
Like or characteristic of vermin. 

They have nothing In them hut a rcrminly nimbleness 
and subtlety, being bred out of the putrefactions of men s 
brains. Up Unuthn, Hiiraspistcs(1033), p. 370. (Latham.) 

verminous (ver'mi-nus), a. [= F. vermineux 
— Sp, p(T. it. rtnuino'o, < L. rerminosus , full ot 
worms, < vermis, worm : see vermin.] 1. Tend- 
ing to verminate, or breed vermin; affected 
with vermination ; infested with parasitic ver- 
min: as, verminous carrion. 

I7>uiimm« and polluted lags dropt o\er-i\orn from the 
tovllng shoulders of Time. Milton. Pielatlcal Lpiscopaey. 

Or how long In* had held terminou* occupation of Ills 
Id mket and skewer. Dic'.rn*, Tom Tiddler’s tJromul, i. 

2. Due to the presence of vermin; caused by 
vermin: as, rnminou s* ulc<*rs. See jtlilhiriasis. 
— 3. of the nature of or consisting of vermin; 
like vermin. 

Do > oil pi \ee me in the rank of rcrminuwt fellous. 

To dost to} tilings fur wages’* 

Miihllt ton uml Jioulcy, Changeling, ill. 4. 

That soft elii«is of deuitees who feel 
lleMrcnee for life mi deeply that they spare 
'1 lit* i (million* brood. 

Wordmrorth, The Uoidereit*, ii. 

Vrrmtimu* and mmdcimis muckworm of the I’.iridan 
Commune. Sitinhurnr, I’oi (nightly Uei., N. S., ALU. 1<(». 
Verminous crasisl.a d Peaked condition supposed to lie 
due to the pie-i-m •• of Intestinal worms — Verminous 
fever, a fe\« r due to the pn.M lire of Intestinal worms. 

verminously (ver'mi-nu^-li), a<ir. In a vermi- 
nous manner, or to a vmnitimis degree; so as to 
In end worms; as if infested by worms: as, n i - 
mucous/*/ unclean. 

vermiparous (M'i-ini|i'ii rus), «. l< 
worm, 4* jntn ri , bear, 4* -<*/*s.) Producing or 
breeding worms. 

A gt ik ration of eggs or pome lermijtrtrmt* peparation. 

,s*ir T. liroune, \ ulg. Kir., lii. 2<> 

vermis (ver'inis i, m ; pi. rtrmts (-inC*/). Lk** Jl 
wonn: see tron/i.] In aunt., tlie median lobe 
or division of the cerebellum : the vermiform 
proee»s of the cerebellum, divided into pn ver- 
mis and ]to*tn runs. 

Vcrmivora ( ver-miv'p-r.i), ». [NL. (Swmnson, 
1S‘J7), < L. vt rmm, ji worm, 4- roran . devour.] 
A genus of buds, the American worm-eating 
warblers: now divided into several other gen- 
era, including Jlelmintlierus (I/t hnaia or lHa~ 
nun) and //< Imintliophmja (or Ilihmnthnplnln). 
(Sn- i mrblrr, ncantjhicarUrr, and cut under Urlunntho- 
pt,n<ta ) The name was applied by Lcsmhi In Dv’tl to a dlf- 
ftr« ht g'*iniH(of the family T//rnnm‘'/,r), and had been hfcI 
by Mi jtr in 1 s 22 in another Peti-o. 

VCrmivoroUS (ver-miv'o-rus), a. [< L. rtrnn 
worm, 4- mrarc , devour, 4- -mis.] Worm-eat- 
ing; feeding on worms; devouring grubs; cru- 
eivorous; camimpliagous. 

Vermonter (ver-mon # ter), «. [< J/rmont (set* 

de.f.) + -rr 1 .] A native or an inhabitant of 
Vermont, one of the New Kiiglaml States of 
the L’nited States of America. 

In 1770 the Vermontcru Fmight admission to the provin- 
cial CongiO". JSncyc. lint., X-XIV. 1G^. 

vermuth, vermouth (viViniith), ». [= I irr- 
maul, i vermouth, < t». ivi rmnth, wormwood, = 
AS. i rcrmoil, wormwood: see irormiroyd.'] A 
sort of mild cordial consisting of white wine 
flavored with wormwood and other ingredients. 
It in pr« pared rhb lly In rrancc and Italy, that of Turin 
In-lug the ino*t i ‘teemed, and itR Rptclal use Is to stimu- 


late the app' tite hv its bitterne'-s 

vernacle‘ (ver'ha-kl), n. [< L. rcrnantlus, na- 
tive, vermicular: so.* vi rnaritlar.] A vernacu- 
lar word, term, or expression. [Hare.] 

Vernnclc* or venrifiilar terms 

Jluck't Ilamlhook of Mi d. Science*, MIL f>18. 

vcrnacle-t (vrr'uii-hl), **. A Mi.ldh- hiiKli-'h 
form of vcntirlc. 

vernacular (ver-imk'ij-lnr), «. :m<l "■ [< h. 

rrrnaciilus, iintivc, ilonic-htir, imlip-nous, of or 
pcrtniiiiiiK homo-horn slaves, K venut , ii 
native, a home-fioni slave (one horn in his 
nms'ter’H Iioiiho), lit. ‘dweller,’ < V *'*<■'*,= SUt. 
y rim, dwell : Known**.] I. a. 1. Nativo; in- 
diKeiious; helonpinK to tlio conntry of one’s 
birth; helonping to tliospoccli that. one naturally 
acquires: ns, English is our i-mincu/ur language. 


vernal 

Tho word is always, or almost always, used of 
this native language or ordinary idiom ot aplaoe. 

This [Welsh] is one ot the fourteen vernacular and in- 
dcgAnt Tonaues of Europe, dW^.Dia; 

The tonaues ..hit'll «o.v are called learned were indeed 
vernacular .vl.cn 11 ret the Sciiptiires wcro.viitten n them. 

Evelyn, True Religion, l. Jo*. 

An ancient father of his valley, one .via. is thoroughly 
vernacular la his talk. Qmiiery, Style, ii. 

2. Hence, speeitieally, characteristic of a lo- 
cality: as, r •ermwular architecture.— Vernacular 
disease a disease which prevails in a particular country 
or district ; an epidemic, or more accurately an endemic, 
d isease. . , - , 

II n. One’s mother-tongue; tlie native idiom 
of a' place ; hy extension, the language of a 
particular calling. 

lie made a version of Aiistotle’s Ethics into the vernac- 
u!ar _ Prescott, Ford, and Isa., I. 2. 

The English Church . . . had obtained the Bible in 
English, and the use of the chief terms of mayor in the 
vernacular. Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 201. 

On tlie bar tre found (i lends that .ve bail made in Pan- 
ama, who had preceded as a few days, long enough to 
speak tlio vernacular of mining, and to pride themselves 
oil being “old miners." The Centum, ALII. US. 

vernacularism (ver-nak'u-liir-izm), II. [< ver- 
micular + -ism.] 1. A vernacular word or ex- 
pression. Quarterly Iter — 2. Tlio use of tlio 
vernacular: the opposite of cltissicalism. 
vernacularity (vOr-nak-u-lar'i-ti), ».; |l- w- 
nacularitus (-tiz). [< vernacular + -wj-\ A 

vernacularism ; an idiom. 

II list ic Aniiamlale, . . . .vitll its homely honesties, rougli 
tcrnacularilxcs. . 

Carlyle, Reminiscences (Edward Irving), p. -04. 

vernacularization (vir-nnk'u-liir-i-ztt'shqn), 
n, [< rrrnnciilfiricr + -atinu.] T lie act or pro- 
cess of making vernacular; tlio state of being 
made vernacular. 

Thousands of words and uses of ivonls, on their first 
nppenmnee or levival us candidates for vernaculariza- 
tion, must have met with irpucnance, expressed or uncx- 
prt-cil. J '- Mui1 - En ^ ’ P- 10 *’* 

vernacularize ( ver-imk'u-liir-iz), r. I . ; pret. and 
pii. n-natnilariy it, ppr. ri rnnriilari-iiifl. [xrri- 
mirular d- -ire.] To make vernacular; ici- 

vernacularly (ver-nnk'u-liir-li), atlr. In ac- 
cordaiice with the vernacular manner; in tlie 
vernacular. 

vcrnaculate (vcr-nnk'u-liit), r. f.; pret. ami 
pp. iv niantlnlctl. p]*r. r crnarultitiiii/. [\ Ij. rn- 
minilus, native, + -«/<-.] To express in a 
vcrnneultir idiom ; give a local name to. [Hare.] 
Very large Antwerp I red raspberry I “patches,” as they 
arc vernacutated h\ the a\ enure frmt-crow er. 

AVie York ScuuntccUy Tribune, July la, 18b*. 

vernaculoust (vor-mik'u-his), a. [= Sp. ver- 
u licit lo = Pg. It. vi macula, < L. rernnenlus , iin- 
tivc, domestic, of or pertnimng to lmmc-born 
slaves: see n macular.] 1. \ ernacular. 

Their vcrnaculoux and mother tonirues. 

Sir T. Rrmme, Tracts, viii. 

2. Of or belonging to slaves or the rabble; 
lienee, scurrilous; insolent; scoffing. [A Lat- 
inism.] 

The petiilancy of every r ernaeulou* oiator. 

Ji. Joniton, \ olponc, Dcd. 

vernaget (vcr'naj), n. [< MIC. ri rnaijv, < 01*. 
ri rnni/r, < It. vtrnarna, “a kind of strong wine 
like malmesie or mukadine or bastard wine” 

( Florio, 151)8) (ML. vernaclna', lit. ‘winter wine,’ 

< vtrnaccio, a severe winter, < nruo , winter, = 
It. Pg. niverno = Sp. innerno = F. luvir, winter, 

< L. Inhcrnus , pertaining to winter: see hiber- 
nate.'] A kind of white wine. 

lie drynketh j poems clnrrec, mul rernayc, 

Of ppUcs hoote, to cnciessen hiw coni’-e. 

Chaucer, Mei chant’s Tale, 1. 603. 

Scho hroustlie hem Vcrnnyv and Crete. 

Halves Hook (L. IL T. S ), p. Ill, Index. 

vernal (ver'nnl), a. [< F. vernal = Pr. Sji.^Pg. 
vernal = It. vemalc, < LL. vernal A, of the spring, 
vernal, < L. rev, spring: see m’.] 1. Of or 

pertaining to tho spring; belonging to tho 
spring; appearing in spring: as, rvi nut bloom. 

In those vernal seasons of the year, when the air is 
calm and pleasant it w ere an injury and sulknncss against 
Nature not to go out ami see her i idles. 

Milton, Education. 

The rtrnn! In cm* that dikes the fogs before it, ... if 
augment! d to a knipcst, will . . . desolate the garden. 

Uvldsmith, National Concord. 


And beg an alms of spting time, ne’er denied 
Indooi.s b\ rental Chaucer. 

IsOtvcll, Under the Willow s. 

2. Of or btdonging to youth, tlio springtime of 
life. 



vernal 

The vernal fancies and sensations of your time of life. 

Choate, Addresses, p. 131. 
3. In hot., appearing in spring: as, vernal 
flowers. — 4. Done or accomplished in spring: 
as, the vernal migration or molt of birds. —Ver- 
nal equinox. See equinox , and equinoctial points (under 
equinoctial ). — Vernal fever, mnlaiinl fever.— Vernal 
grass, a grass, Anthoxanthum adorn turn, native in the 
northern Old World, introduced in .North America. It is 
a slender plant a foot or two high, with a loose cylindri- 
cal spike. From the piescncc of coumnrin it exhales an 
agreeable odor, especially at (lowering time, and though 
not specially nutritious is prized as an admixture in hay 
for the sake of its flavor. Often called sweet vernal grass, 
spring grass, sometimes sweet-scented grass , — Vernal 
signs, the signs in which tlio sun appears in spring. — 
Vernal wliitlow-grass. See whitlow-grass. 
vernally (ver'nal-i), adv. In a vernal manner, 
vernant (v6r'nant), a. [< L. vcrnan(t-)s } ppr. of 
vcrnarc, flourish, bloom: seo vcmatc.j Flour- 
ishing as in spring; vernal. 

Else lmd the spting 

Perpetual smiled on earth with vernant flowers. 

Milton, P. L., x. G70. 

vernate (v6r'nnt), v. i . ; prot. and pp. vernated , 
ppr. rernating. [< L. remains, pj». of vcrnarc , 
nourish, bloom, < remits, of the spring: see rcr- 
nnh] To bo vernant; llourish. 
vernation (yCr-iiii'shon), n. [< L. t'crnatio(n-), 
found only in tho particular sense the slough- 
ing or shedding of the skin of snakes, tho slough 
itself, lit. ‘renewing of youth,’ < vcrnarc , he like 
spring, bloom, flourish, renew itself, of a snake, 
to shed its skin, slough: seo rcrnatc. 1 In hot 
the disposition of the nascent loaves within tho 
hud, not with reference to their insertion, but 
with regard to their folding, coiling, etc., taken 
singly or together. It is'nlso called prefutmtion and 
the word corresponds to the terms e*tiuitwn and prejlora- 
twn, which indicate the manner In which tho parts of the 
flow or aie arranged in the llower lmd. For the particular 
founsof vernation, see the terms jdiratr etmilujiltcate, in- 
jlexc I, convolute , involute, re volute, and circinatc. 

vernicle (vor'ni-kl). u. [< ME. nmie/e, vrr- 
navle, vernakyllc, < ML. vcromcula , dim. of reran- 
ica : sec veronica.] A liandkorehief impressed 
witli tho face of Christ: same ns veronica , 1. 

A ivruiWr hadde he sow i d on his eappe. 

Chnuctr, (Jen. Frol. tor. T, 1. (is.'i. 

The vernicle, as worn hy pilgrims "ns a copy of tho 
haudken liief of St. Veronica, w Inch was miraculously im- 
pressed w 1th the feattu cs of our Ia»rd. 

1‘ters riotnnan{v d. Skeat), II. 301, note 1 *. 

Vernier (ver'ni-er), n. f< F. vernier, named 
after Pierre lemur (1580-1037), who invented 
the instrument in 1031.] A small tnovahlescale, 
running parallel x\ ith tho fixed scale of a sex- 
tant. theodolite, barometer, or other graduated 
instrument, and used for measuring a fractional 
part of one of tin* equal divisions on the grad- 
uated fixed scale or are. it consists, in Itsuimpkst 
form, of a filial) sliding scale, the divMmih of which dif- 
fer from those of the priniar) Male. A f-pacc Is taken 
equftl to nn exact number of pails of the primary scale, 
and is dl\ idl'd into a nutnhtr of equal parts cUher*gt cater 
hj 1 or le»s hy I than the mini her that it chuth on tin* 
pilmtir) Fcaie Fig 1 represents the v ernier of the com- 
mon barometer for measuring to the hundredth of nn Inch. 



I he stale is divided into inches and tenths of inches; 
the small movable male Is the vernier, which consists of 
a length of eleven p irts of the main scale divided Into ten 
equal parts -each part being therefore equal to eleven 
tenths of n division on the main scale, mid the difference 
between a stale-division and a vernier-division being one 
hundredth of nn hull. To use the vernier, the zeioor top 
line of It is set to coincide vv 1th the top of the barometric 
column, which in the flgute stands between 30.1 and 30.2 
inches. If the zeio of the vernier were set to coincide 
with 30.1 Inches on the scale, the llist ilhlshm would he 
one hundredth of an inch below :!() on the scale, division 
L’ two handled Ihs below ltd b, and so on, division 10 cn- 
in ci ding with 20 inches. Hence, as the vernier is raised 
its divisions coincide successive! j with scale-divisions, nnd 
the numbers on the vernier correspond to the hundredths 
it has been raised. In the figure t lie coincidence Is at the 
seventh vernier-division —that is, the vernier stands seven 
hundredths of an inch above 30 1, and the height of the 
mercury is therefore 30.17 inches. Fig. 2 represents part 
of the limb of a sextant with a vernier. Also called no- 
niU8. _ See also cuts under caliper, square, and transit . — 

Venuer-Bcale Bight. Sc c eight*. 
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vernile (v6r'nil), a. [< L. vernilis , servile, < 
verna, a liome-born slave : see vernacular,'] 
Suiting a slave ; servile; slavish. [Rare.] 
Vernile scurrility. Dc Qutncey. (Imp. Diet.) 

vernility (vdr-nil'i-ti), it. [< L. vcrnilita(t-)s, 
servility; < vernilis, servile: seo servile.] The 
character or stato of being vernile; servility. 
Blount , 1670. [Rare.] 
vernisbf, v. An obsolete form of varnish . 
vernix (v6r'niks), n . . [NL., varnish : seo var- 
nish.] In vied., used in the plirase vernix casco - 
sa, a fatty matter covering the skin of the fetus. 
Vernonia (vfcr-no'ni-it), n. [NL. (Schreber, 
1791), named after William Vernon , an English 
botanist, who collected plants in Maryland near 
the end of tho 17th century.] A genus of com- 
posite plants, typo of tho tribo Vcrnoniacac and 
subtribo JCnvcrnoniCiC. It is characterized by a poly- 
morphous Inflorescence, usually with a naked receptacle, 
ten-ribbed achenes, and a pappus of two or three series, 
the inner slender, copious, and clongnted, the outer much 
shorter, often more chaffy, sometimes absont. Tlieie are 
about BOO species. They arc cldelty tropical, abundant in 
America, numerous in Africa, and frequent in Asia. A few 
occur beyond the tropics. In North ami South America and 
South Africa. One Asiatic species, V. cincrea, is very com- 
mon also In Australia, and is naturalized in tho Wcstlndies. 
None occurs in Furonc. They are shrubs or herbs, usually 
with straight, crisped, woolly or tangled hairs, rarely stel- 
late or scurfy. The leaves arc alternate, entire or toothed, 
feather-veined, petloled or sessile, but not dccurrcnt ; in 
F. oppnsilifolia and I', cupatorifolia of Ilrazii they are oppo- 
site. The fruit consists of smooth or hirsute achenes, com- 
monly glandular between tho i ibs. Thu flowers arc purple, 
red, bluish, or raicly white; they form terminal llower- 
lieads, which are usually ej mose and panicled, or corym- 
bose, sometimes solitary or glomerate. The large section 
Lepidoploa Includes over 200 Ameiican species, chlelly 
with ninny-dowered suhspherieal coryinhcd heads; to this 
belong the 10 or more species of the United States, which 
are known as irouii red, perhaps from the hardness of their 
stems, and are peculiar in their usually crimson Mow- 
ers, lnown or rusty-colored pappus, and resinous dotted 
achenes. They ai o polymorphous, and disposed to hybrid- 
ize. I’. Xoicboracmvix, also known as jlattop, extends 
nortlyto New England; F. altissinm, to I’ennsjlvnnia ; 
and V. faseieulata, to Ohio and the Dakotas; the others 
me chiefly southwestern. F. arboracni* i» the Henbane 
of Jamaica. A decoction of F. einma Is used in India as 
a febrifuge. The small black seeds of F. anthclunntica, a 
common annual of India, jleld hy pressure a solid green 
oil known as khatzmn- or kinka-oil, esteemed of value in 
the aits. 

Vernoniaccse (vor-nCMn-n'se-o), n. pi. [XL. 
(C. H. F. Lossitig, 1829), < Vernonia + -mv «*<*.] 
A tribo of composite plants, characterized bv 
flower-heads with sill the flowers similar and 
tubular, and usually by setose or chaffy pappus 
ami alternate leaves. From the Bupatoriace.r, the 
other similar tribe of uniformly tubular-flowered Com- 
jrosit/r, It Is further distinguished by Its sagittate anthers 
and its subulate fitvle-brnnehcs, which are usually much 
elongated, stigmatose along the Inner side, and minutily 
hispid externally. It includes -u genera, classed in f» 
groups or scries — one of these K'tles, the mibtribe Lych- 
uophornr, peculiar in Hh densely glomerate small flown- 
heads, the others composing the subtrlhc L’urernonie/e, 
with the Mower-beads separate, and usually panicled or 
solitary. They are herbs or hh rubs rarely trees. Their 
leaves arc alternate (except In 3 species), not opposite, 
as commonly in the I'.upat uriaeen , mid nro cntiiw or 
toothed, not dissected, ns often in other composite tiihcs. 
Their Mowers are pm pie, violet, or white, never j el low, 
frequent ns that color Is in the order. One genus, S'tokenn, 
is hluc-!!ow cred. 'I w o genera, l'.tephantovu i and Vernonia 
(the type), extend into the middle Fnlted .States. The 
tithe abounds in moiiotyplc genera, elileMy llraxilinn, with 
t" o confined to the West Indies, one to Australia, and 
three or four to tropical Africa. 

vernoniaccous (vcr-no-iii-n'sliius), a. Ill hot., 
of tho tribe Vcrnoniacac ; characterized like 
Ve r non ia. 

Verona brown. See hrotvn. 

Veronese (vor-o-nGs' or -nez'), a. and u. [< 

1 erona (seo def.) + -esc. (’f. L. Vcranensis.] X, 
a. In i jco(f ., of or pertaining to Verona, a city 
and province of northern Italy Veronese green. 

See o/wftl. 

II. n. A native or an inhabitant of Verona, 
veronica (ve-ron'i-kji), n. [In ME. reran if:c and 
virany, < OF. reronique , F. vt’roniqnc = S]>. ve- 
ronica = Pg. It. veronica; < ML. veronica , a nap- 
kin supposed to bo impressed with the face of 
Christ (popularly connected with L. vera, true, 

4- LGr. mwr, imago: seo very, icon), < Veronica, 
the traditional niiino of the woinan who wiped 
the Saviour’s face, ult. identical with Berenice , 
Bernice, tho traditional name of tlie woman 
cured of the ijsue of blood, L. Berenice , also 
Bcroniee , and contr. Bernice , < Gr. Ilfpmx/;, tho 
name of tho daughter of King Agrippa and of 
other women, Macedonian form of Gr. <j>e piristj, 
lit. ‘bearer of victory,’ < $ipuv t = E. hear*, + 
vthjj, victory (seo Nike). ITeiico ult. vernicle.] 

1. A napkin or piece of cloth impressed with 
tho faco of Christ : from tho legend that a wo- 
man named Veronica wined the faco of Christ 
with hor handkerchief when ho was on his way 
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to Calvary, and that the likeness of the faee was 
miraculously impressed upon tlie cloth. Also 
vernicle.— 2. [cap.] [NL. (Rivinus, 1G90; ear- 
lier, about 1554, by Mattioli).] A genus of garao- 
petalous plants, of the order Scrophnlarinctc and 
tribo Digitalcic, typo of tho subtribe Vcroniccrc. 
It is characterized by opposite lower leaves, a wheel- 
shaped corolla with a very short tube and spreading lobes, 
and by two stamens with their anther-cells confluent at 
the apex. About 220 species have been described, perhaps 
to be reduced to 180. They are widely scattered through 
temperate and cold regions, and are usually low herbs, 
their stem-leaves almost always plainly opposite, but the 
floral leaves always alternate, and commonly diminished 
into bracts. V. Virginica Is exceptional in its whorled 
leaves. Tlie Mowers are blue, often penciled with violet, 
and varying to purple, pink, or white, hut never yellow; 
they form terminal or axillary racemes, or are solitary and 
sessile in the axils. The fruit is a loculicidal or four-valved 
capsule, often obtuse or notched, rarely acute. The spe- 
cies are known as speedwell, especially F. Chamadrys, also 
called forget-me-not (see speedwell). A few are of medici- 
nal repute, especially F. Ftr^inica, known as black-root 



and Culver's root or Culver' s-physic, a tall perennial with 
woml-likc stem from 2 to r. feet high, and a white spike 
from 0 to 10 Inches long, occui ring in Canada, the eastern 
and central Fnlted States, .Japan, and Siberia. Tlie leaves 
of F. oficinali * have been used as a medicinal tea; the so- 
called Mont Cents tea is from F. Allionii. Twelve species 
are natives of England, CO of Europe, Oaf Alaska, and 11 of 
the United States pioper, only two of which are confined 
to North America: F. Cusickii, a large-lion ered alpine 
plant of Oregon and California, and V. Americana, known 
ns brook lime, a petiolate aquatic with purple-striped pale- 
blue flowers, distributed from Virginia and New Mexico 
to Alaska. The similar F. lleccahunga of the Old "World 
is the oi iginal hrooklime. Five other species are now nak 
uralized in the United States; of these, F. jwregrina and 
F. fcrpyllifolia are almost cosmopolitan. (Sec n cckieccd, 
and Paul’s betonu (under be tony).) For F. hedcr/rfolia, see 
twnbit ; and for F. officinalis, see sjwedwcll (with cut) and 
Jluclien. Many foreign species (at least fifty) ore valued 
for cultivation in gardens, as F. longifolia , or for rockeries, 
as F. repens, a ciceper forming a mat of pale-blue Mowers. 
Many are of variegated colors, as V. saxatilis, nn alpine 
plant with blue violet-striped Mowers, narrowly ringed 
with crimson around the white center. Numerous spe- 
cies occur In high southern latitudes, 14 in Australia, and 
21 in New Zealand, one of which, F. clliptica, extends to 
Cape Horn, and sometimes becomes a small tree 20 feet 
high. 'I he genus reaches its gieatest development in New 
Zealand, where it is present in rtninikahle beauty and 
abundance. Neailv ail the species are shrubby, usually 
from 2 to 6 feet high, and arc cultivated under glass, espe- 
cially I', falici folia and F. rjtcciosa, with wine-colored flow- 
ers, tho largest-leafed species, ns also V.fonnosa of Tas- 
mania. F. Ouxifolia, with purple-veined white flow ers, is 
sometimes known as A’cw Zealand box; and V. perfoliata, 
of southern Australia, ns digger's-speedweU. F. tetragona 
of New Zealand, from its hard imbricated decussate con- 
nate leaves, has been mistaken for a conifer. 

verrayt, verraylichet. Middle English forms 
of very, verily. 

verret. 1 t. [ME.,< OF. (nm\V.)vcrrc,<l,.vitrum, 
glass: see vitreous. The same word is con- 
tained in sandiver and ult. in varnish.] Glass. 
Forthy, w ho that hath an hede of verre 
Fro caste of stones war hym in tho werre. 

Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 8G7. 

verr6. verrey (ve-nV), a. In her., same as vairi. 
verrelt, n. An obsoloto form of ferrule 3. 
verriculate (ve-rik'u-lat), a. [< verr ionic + 
-ateV] In entom., covered with verricules. 
verricule (ver'i-kul), n. [< L. vcrricuhnn, a 
drag-net, < verve re, sweep.] In entom., a thick- 
set tuft of upright parallel hairs. 
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verruca (vv-ro'kii), pi. vcrrimc (-so). [NL., 

< 1 j. verruca, a warfc, a steep place, a height.] 
1. Tn partial., u wart. — 2. In hot n wart or 
sesbih* gland produced upon various parts of 
plants, especially upon a thnllus. — 3. In cool., 
a Mnnll, flatfish, wart-liko prominence; a ver- 
ruciform tubercle. — 4. [fffj).] A genus of cir- 
ripcd>. typical of the family Vcrrucidsr. 

verrucario (ver-o-ka'nd), ?>. [< It. rcrrucam, 

: hard stone used in crushing-mills, < verruca, 

< L. verruca, n wart.] The name given by Al- 
pine geologists to a conglomerate of more or 
1“*^ imperfectly rounded fragments of white 
or pale-re 1 quartz, varying in size from that 
of a gr:.iti >»’ ^and up to that, of an egg, held 
together by a cement of rcddi-li. grocui'.]| > or 
violet-c oI*»red ^ilicious or talcoM» material, it 
oc ur* in tmiiwicits localities liotli north and south of 
t!.i Up®, at ul in northern Italy, sometimes in masses of 
gr* i* tin- km-M, which often tai;e on a gud-mid or schls- 

structure. In certain localities the vcmicwwouT- 

It*"' a j-laiv rock which contains plants of t’arhonlh ions 
aci • hf'Ke some geologists have consilient! it ns In long- 
ing to tint form ttion, while other? have regarded it :is tin* 
equiial* nt of the Kotliliegendc, the Ion tr division of the 
I 'em* tin. 

Ye mi car i a (ver-q-ka'ri-ii), u. [NL/Por^oon), 

< Ij. vrrntravia, a plant that drives away warts. 

< n rruea. a wart.] A genu? of angiocarpous 
lichens, typical of the tribe Vnrueariacn. 

Yerrucariacci t vor-n-kfi-ri-a'se-ih n. pi. [XL., 

< l't rntcaria 4- -art /.] A tribe of nngioear- 
peu< lichens, having globular apotlioeia which 
open only by a pore* at the* summit, and n 
proper exeiple eovering a similarly shaped hy- 
menimn. which is in turn included in a more 
or Jess distinguishable envelop. Also Verru- 
ca rift f. 

verrucariaccous (ver-o-kii-ri-a'shius), a. In 
hot., of or pertaining to the genus Vrrrucana 
or tii( tribe Verruca rincci. 
verrucarilne (vor-q-ka'ri-in), a. [< Vcrrueana 
4* -tut i.] In hot., resembling the genus Vtrru- 
cuna or the tribe Vf rnic/marci, or having their 
chnr.i»*t« r-. 

verrucarioid (vor-o-kii'ri-nid), a. [< Vtrrucnria 
4* •'!!'/.] In hot., saim* as rtrrueariinr. 
Vemicidre (vo-ri/fd-dO), w. /»/. Virruca, 

4. 4* A family of sessile thoracic Cirrt- 

jotliu, chnineterizod by the absence of n pe- 
duncle and the lack of symmetry of the shell, 
the sejita and terga being deprived of depre-sor 
muM-h*-, movable on one side only, on the other 
unit< <1 with the rostrum and earinn. Verruca 
is the only genus, with few recent species, but 
others are found fossil down to the Chalk for- 
mation. 

verruciform (ve-rb'si-fdnn), a. [< L. virruca, 
n wart. 4* forma, form.] Warty; resembling 
a wart in appearance. Also iv r racer, for in. 
verrucosc (ver'o-kos), a. [< L. ivrrwrows: see 
iv/tw«i/‘ , 1 ] Same as verrucous. 
verrucous (ver'p-kus), a . [= F. rerratjueax, < 
L. r/rrioow/s, full of warts, < verruca, a wart: 
si e verruca Warty; studded with veiTneiforin 

< ]r vat ions or tubercles. 

verruculoso fve-ro'ku-los), a, [< L. rtrrucula, 
a little eminence, a little wart (diin.of verruca, 
a wart), + -o*-r.] Minutely verrucosc: covered 
with ‘■mall >\arK or wart-like elevations, 
verrugas (w-rE'g'is), u. [< Sp. verruga * , pi. of 
rtrruga, < L. verruca , a wnrt.J A specific dis- 
ease, often fatal, occurring in Pens; franibo'- 
siu, A prominent characteristic is the appear- 
ance of warty growths on the skin. Sec also 
yaws. 

verrulet, if. An obsolete form of ferrule-. 
verry (ver'i), a. In hn\, same ns mire. 
versability (ver-^n-bil'i-ti), n. [< vcrsnblr 4- 
-if//.] The stare or quality of being versatile; 
aptness to be turned round. 

Now tin* u « f of the Auxiliaries i» nt once to net tho 
potil a-going hylicrudf upon tin 4 innh-riaK n« tliey ore 
brought Ict, and, by the rmnl/ilittr of tills great engine, 
round which they are twisted, to open new tract* of In- 
quiry, and make every Mm engender in ill loin. 

Sfcrnr, Tib train .Shandy, v. 12. 

versable (vf*r'sa-bl), a. [< L. versa hi l is, mov- 
able, changeable, < rersarc, turn or whirl about : 
see rersant.'] Capable of being turned. Blount, 
1070. 

vcrsableness (W*r'sa-bl-ncs), n. The character 
or state of being versable; versability. 
versalt (vur'sal), a. [Abbr. of universal. Cf. 
tarsal .] Universal; whole. 

She looks ns pale ns any clout In the xertal world. 

Shnk., It. mid J., 11. 4. 219. 

Pome, for brevity, 

Have cast the venal world's nativity. 

S. Ilutler, Iludlhras, II. IK. 030, 
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versant (vdr'sant), a. and n. [< F. versant, < 
L. rersau (f-)s, "ppr. of vcrsarc, turn or whirl 
about: see verse*, t>.] I. a. 1. Familiar; con- 
versant; versed. 

I, with great pains and difficulty, got the whole book of 

the Canticles translated into each of these languages, by 
priests esteemed the most I’cramt In the language of each 
nation. Bruce, Source of the Kile, I. 401. 

The Bishop of Loudon is . . . thoroughly versant In 
ecclesiastical law. 

Sydney Smith, First Letter to Archdeacon Singleton. 

[(Davie* ) 

2. In her., carrying tlio wings erect and open. 
It Is generally held* to he the same ns elevated ami jnir- 
sxiant, but seems to refer especially to a display of the 
under surface of the wings. 

II. a. All that part of a country which slopes 
or inclines in one direction; tlio general lio or 
slope of surface; aspect. 

versatile (vor'sa-til), a. [< F. versatile = Sp. 
rerseitil = Pg. virsarti = It. versatile, < L, ver- 
sa til is, revolving, movable, versatile, < vcrsarc , 
turn: see verse 1 , r.J 1. Capable of being 
moved or turned round : ns, a versatile spindle. 

At Koyall Socictj'S f W»» Vcttj propos’d divers things 
for t lie improvement of shipping: a icrmtile kcele that 
bhnttld he on lmigcs. I'cehjn, Diary, Nov. 20 , 1001. 

He had a irr^rUYr timber house built in Mr. Ilart’s gar- 
den (opposite to St. .Jamcs'.s p.irkc) to trj- the expeilment. 
He lumld turnc it tu the sun, and sit towards It. 

A X’^rcu, Lives (James Harrington). 
\\r*a*ih' and shaip-jdciung, like n screw. 

IK. II arte, Eulogies 

2. Changeable; variable; unsteady; incon- 
stant. 

Those rer/atitv lepresentatlons in the neck of a dove. 

Glanvillc. 

3. Turning with enso from ono thing to another; 
readily applving one’s self to a now task, or to 
various subjects; mnny-sided: ns, a versatile 
writer; a rersa/irt actor. 

An ndvcnttticr of versatile parti, sharper, coiner, false 
ultm-91, sham lull, danclng-inaiter, htilloon, poet, come- 
dl.m. Maraulau, Illat. Eng., vii 

rotiiplcmms nmmig the jouth* of high promise * w ns 
the quick and terratde Montague. 

Macaulay, I list. Eng., \\. 
The i er 'Utile miml. cut ready to turn Its attention In n 
ntn ami unexploreil quaiter. 

J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol , |«. l»7. 

4. In hot., ^winging or turning freely on a sup- 
port : especially noting ail anther fixed by the 
middle on the apex of the filament, and swing- 
ing freely to and fro. See cuts under anther 
and /•///.—-- 5. In ormth., specifically, reversible: 
noting any toe of a bird which may be turned 
either forward or backward. 

It Is ndvnntngi our to a Mid of prey to he able to spread 
the tm-, ns nldoly as possible, that the talons may seize 
the prey like un*t of grappling Irons; nml accordingly the 
toes lire widely dbergent from each other, the outer one 
in the owls and n few hawks being quite tv untile. 

Court, Key to X. A. birds, p. I.lo 

G. In entom., moving freely tip nml down or 
laterally: as, versatile antenna* — Versatile de- 
mentia, a form of dementia in ulilch the patient Is talk 
attic* and restless, often ultli n tendency to destroy, with- 
out reason, any objects within his roach. — Versatile 
head. In rnfom., a bond that can he freely mured In every 
direction. 

versatilely (ver'sa-til-li), tulr. In a versatile 
intmiier. 

versatileness (ver'sa-til-ncs), ><. Tlio state or 
quality of being ver^utile; voi’Mitilitv. 
versatility (vcr-sn-til'i-ti), n. [< K versa ti- 
nt/ = Sp. vcrsatilirlad = I*g. vrrsatilidaelc = It-, 
rv r sat Hit a; as versatile 4* -if//.] 1. Tho state or 

character of being changeable or ficklo; varia- 
bleness. 

The evils of Inconstancy nml versatility, ten thousand 
times w orso than those of nbst Inacy nml the blindest preju- 
dice. Burke, Ile\*. In France. 

2. The faculty of easily turning one’s mind to 
new tasks or subjects; facility in taking up 
various pursuits or lines of thought or action; 
vers‘itilem*5s: as, tho versatility of genius. 

I do not mean the force alone. 

The grace and rertatililu of the man. 

Ti nnynn, Lancelot nml Elaine. 

3. Specifically, inoniith., capability of turning 
either backward or forward, as a toe; tho ver- 
satile movement of such a digit. 

versation (vtr-ssi'shon), n. A turning or wind- 
ing. Blount, 1670. » 

Verschoorist (vor'skdr-ist), u. [< Vcrsehoor 
(see dcf.) + -ist.’] One of a minor sect in tlio 
Netherlands in tho seventeenth century, fol- 
lowers of ono Vorsclioor. Tliey are also called 
Hebraists, because of their application to tlio 
study of Hebrew. 

vers *de socidtd (vors db so-sG-n-til'). [F.] 
Sumo as socichj verse (which see, undor society). 


verse 

verse 1 ! (vers), v. t. [< OF, terser, F. terser = 
Sp. Pg. vcr*ar = It. versarc, < L. vcrsarc , OL. 
vorsarc, turn, ^ind, twist, or whirl about, turn 
over in the mind, meditate; in middle voice, ver- 
sari, move about, dwell, live, bo occupied or 
engaged or concerned; freq. of vcrtcre , vortcre , 
pp. versus, tarsus, turn, turn about, overturn, 
change, alter, transform, translate; in middle 
voice, bo occupied or engaged, bo in a place 
or condition, = AS. xceorthan, E. worth, be: see 
wortlrt.’] To turn; revolve, as^n meditation. 

Who, versing in Ills miml this thought, can keep his 
cheeks dry? Ilcv. T. Adams, Works, I. 344. 

verse 2 (vfirs), n. [< ME. vers, partly, and in the 
early form Jcrs wholly, < AS . fers, partly < OF. 
(and F.) vers = Sp. Pg. It. verso = D. G. Sw. Dan. 
vers, < L. versus (pi. versus), also vorsus, a furrow, 
a line, row, in particular a line of writing, and in 
poetry a verse, lit. a turning, turn (hence a turn 
at the ond of a furrow, otc.), < vertcrc , pp. ver- 
sus, turn: see verse*. Hence verse 2 , v., vcrsiclc, 
versify, etc.] 1. In pros. : (a) A succession of 
feet (colon or period) written or printed in one 
lino ; a lino : as, a poem of three hundred verses ; 
lioncc, a typo of metrical composition, as rep- 
resented by a metrical line; a meter. A verso 
may bo cntalectic, dimeter, trimoter, iambic, 
dactylic, rimed, unrimed, alliterative, etc. 

lie made of ry me ten vers or twelve. 

Chaucer, Death of Blanche, 1. 403. 

They . . . thought thcinselucs no small foolcs, when 
they could make tliclr verses goc nil in ryme as did the 
echoolcs of Salcrnc Puttenhain, Arte of Eng. Focaie. p. 0. 

It docs not follow that, because a man Is hanged for 
his faith, he is able to write good verses. 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 295. 

(b) A type of metrical composition, represented 
by a group of lines; a kind of stanza: as, Spen- 
cerian verse; lienco, a stanza : as, tlio first verse 
of a (rimed) hymn. 

Now, good Ocsarlo, but thnt piece of song . . . 

Come, but ono verse. Shale., T. N., ii. 4. 7. 

A young lady proceeded to entertain the company with 
a ballad in four verses. Dickens , Oliver Twist, xxvi. 

A stanza— often called a verse In the common speech of 
the present day - may be a group of two, three, or any 
nnmbci of lines. S. Lanier, sci. of Eng. Verse, p. 239. 

(r) A specimen of metrical composition; apiece 
of poetry; a poem. [Rare.] 

This verse be thine, my friend. Pope, Epistle to Jcrvns. 
(d) Metrical composition in general; versifica- 
tion; hence, poetical composition ; poetry, es- 
pecially ns involving metrical form: opposed 
to prose. 

To write, to tir honour of my Maker dread, 

Verse that a Vlrglno without blush may read. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 2. 
Who says In verse ulmt others say in prose. 

Pope, Irnit. of Horace, II. i, 202. 
Poets like painters, their machinery claim, 

And verse bestows the varnish nml the frame. 

O. If. II o lines, Toe try. 

2. (a) A succession of words written in ono 
line; hence, a sentence, or part of a sentence, 
written, or fitted to ho written, ns one line; 
a fitich or stiehos. It wns a custom in ancient times 
to a rite profile ns well as metrical hooks In lines of 
n\erngc length. (See cohtnctry, rtichometry.) This cus- 
tom was continued especially In writing the poetical books 
of the Bible, which, though not metrical in form, are 
composed In balanced clauses, nml In liturgical forms 
taken from or similar to these. Ilenco — (6) In li- 
turgies, a sentence, or part of a sentence, usu- 
ally from the Scriptures, especially from the 
Book of Psalms, said alternately by an officiant 
or leader and tho choir or people: specifically, 
the sentence, clause, or phrase said by tho offi- 
ciant or lender, ns distinguished from the re- 
sponse of tho choir or congregation ; a versiclo. 
In the hour-ofllecR a Acrpo 1 b especially a sentence follow- 
ing tho leaponsory after n lesson. In the gradual the 
second sentence is called a verse, and also that following 
the alleluia. Also verm*. (<•) In eh in ch music, a 
passage or movement for a single voice or for 
soloists, ns contrasted with clients; also, a so- 
loist who sings such u passage, (d) A short 
division of a chapter in any book of Scripture, 
usually forming one sentence, or part of a long 
sentence or period. The present division of verses in 
the Old Testament is inherited, with modifications, from 
the inasoretie division of verses (pesuqim), and has been 
used In Latin and other versions since lf>2s. The present 
division of verses In the New Testament was made by 
Hubert Strplmnus, on a horseback journey fxom Paris to 
L} ons, in nn rdithm published In lf>51. In English ver- 
sions the vtus-en were first matked In the Geneva Bible 
of iwa (r) A similar division in any book. — 
Adonic, Alcaic, Alcmanian verse. See the adjectives. 
— Blank verso, unrimed verse; particularly, tlmt form 
of umlmed heroic vuse which Is commonly employed in 
English dramatb* and epic poetry. It was Introduced by 
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the Earl of Surrey (d. 1647), in his translation of the second 
and fourth hooks of the jEneiil. It was tlrst employed in 
the drama in Sackville and Norton’s tragedy of “ f'errcx 
and Porrex,” which was printed in 15C3 ; hut it was not till 
Marlowe adopted it in hisplay of '* Tambuilaine the Great" 
that it became the form regulaily employed in the metri- 
cal drama, which it has since with only occasional inter- 
vals remained. After Milton's use of it in “Paradise Lost" 
it was widely extended to man) other classes of compo- 
sition.— Elegiac verse. See deyiac, l.— Feseennine 
verses. See Feseennine,— Heroic, Hipponactean.long, 
Saturnian, serpentine, society, etc., verse. See the 
qualifying words.— To cap verses. Sec capi.— Verse 
Lyont. See the quotation. 

Another of their pretie inuentions was to make a verse 
of such wordes ashy their natuicand manner of construc- 
tion and situation might he turned backward word by 
word, and make another perflt voise, but of quite con- 
trary sence, as the gibing monks that wrote of Pope Alex- 
ander these two verses. 

J.aus tun non tua fraus, virtns non copia rernni, 
Scandeie to faciunt hoc decus cxiinium. 

"Which if 3 c will tunic back w aid they make two other 
good >erses, but of con ti. ary sence; thus, 

Eximium decus hoc faciunt to scatulere, rernni 
CopU, non \n tus, fratts tun non tun laus. 

And they called it IT nc Lyon. 

Tottenham, Arte of Eng Pocsie, p. 11. 

verse- (vi*rs), v. [< rfrrc 2 , ».] I. irons. To re- 
late or express in verso ; turn into verso or rime. 

Placing on pipes of corn, and verting love. 

Slink.. XL N. I)., 11. 1. 07. 
He fringed its sober grey with poet-ha>R, 

Amt vented the Psalms of D.nid to the air 
Of V uukee- Doodle, for Thanksgi\ing-da\s. 

Ilalleck. 

ii. intrant*. To make verses. 

It is not liming ami verting that maketh a Poet, no 
more then a long gowne maketh an Aduncate. 

Sir P. Suinn/, Apol. for Poetrie (ed Arhcr), p. 2ft. 

vers6 (vor-sn'), «. [F.. pp. of verser , turn; see 

n r**/' 1 .] In hir., reversed or turned in a direc- 
tion unusual to the boating in question. Also 
ren verse. 

verse-anthem (vors'an'them), n. In J'ng. 
church music, an anthem for soloists as con- 
trasted with a full anthem, which is for a cho- 
rus. The term is also applied to an anthem 
that begins with a passage for solo voices, 
verse-colored (vers'kul ord), a. Same ns nr- 
st color. 

versed (verst), a. [< n n sf l 4- -ed 2 , after F. n rst . 
(T. rema nt , conversant.’} 1. Conversant or ac- 
quainted; practised; skilled: within. 

Tile) were . . . \cr) well rcnnl in the politer parts of 
learning, and had tia\elled Into the must ntlmd nation* 
of Luiopc Ancient Medals, i. 

He is iidmindd) will vnol m mioo, springs, and 
lunges and deepl) ie.nl in kiil\« s ninibs orsch^uN, hut- 
tons, ot but kies. Stuh 'I a tier, No. 112. 

He seemed to he a man more than urditiatil) tenal in 
the use of astionomu \1 Instriunents 

Bruce Somce of the Nile, I 255 

IVrwi/ in all the arts which win the lonfldence and af- 
fection of )outli Mneaulog, llht. Eng., \1. 

2. Turned; turned over. Versed sine, supple- 
mental versed sine, ‘wi nn • - 

verselet (vors'let), u. [< rer.ti 2 4* -U L] A little 
verse: used in contempt. 

Moreover, he wrote wuak liUli tcr/rlrt* likewr) much- 
diluted Wurd-woith abounding in passages quotable for 
Ac.idem) pi< tures of buad-aud-buttcr clnblnn. 

11. )'«/»«, Broken to Hainc«e, \\i 

verse-maker (vers 'in a' ker), n. One who wiites 
verses; a rimer. Jiosinll. 
verse-making (veiVmsi king), ». The net or 
process of making verses; riming. 

lie had considerable rcadlne*-'*, too, in irne making. 

Athenieum, No. 3245, p. 17. 

verseman (vers'man), n. ; pi. nrsemen (-men). 
[< verst- 4- man.} A writer of verses; used 
humorously or iti contempt. 

The God of us Vine mrn ()ou know, Child), the sun. 

Prior, Better Answ er to Cloe Jealous. 

I'll join St Blaise (a vrnnnan lit, 

Mme fit than I, once did ilk 

1\ Lockir , The Jestei's XI oral. 

verse-monger (vers'mungger), n. A maker 
of verses; a rimer; a poetaster, 
verse-mongering (vers ' mung ' gcr-ing), ». 
Ver&e-wriling; especially, the making of poor 
verses. 

The euntemporar) rerse-uumyering south of the Tweed 
Lowell, Among m> Books, 2d scr , p. 120. 

verserM (ver'ser). n. [Appar. < rersd 4- -o* 1 .] 
One who tricks or cheats at cards; a sharper. 

And m> was fainc to line among the wicked, sometimes 
a standei for the padder [the stander was the sentinel to 
the padder or footpad], sometimes a rrr-rr foi the cony- 
caclier (the cone) or rabbit was the dupe, tile coney- 
catcher the sharper who enticed the coney to lie lleeccd 
by the verser or card-sharper]. 

llibton-Turncr, Vagrants and Vagrancy, p. GS3. 

verser 2 (ver'sur), n. [< verse' 1 4- -erb] A maker 
of verses; a versifier; a poet or a poetaster. 
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Though she have a better verser got 
(Or Poet in the court-account) than I. 

11. Jonson, The Forest, xii. 

He (Ben Jonson] thought not Bartas a Poet, but a Verser, 
because he wrote not Fiction. 

Drummond , Corn*, of Ben Jonson (Works, ed. 1711, p. 224). 

verse-service (vers'ser^vis), w. In Eng. church 
music , a choral service for solo voices. Com- 
pare vcrsc-anthcm. 

verset (ver'set), v. [< F. verset , dim. of vers , 
verse: see rersc 2 .] If. A verse, as of Scrip- 
ture; a versicle. 

They licarc an equal! part with Priest in many places, 
and have their cues and verset# ns well as he. 

Milton, On Def. of Humb. Itcmonst. 

2. In music, a short piece of organ-music suit- 
able for use as an interlude or short prelude in 
a church service. 

verse-tale (vers' till), ». A talc writ ten or told 
in verse. 

Many of the verse tales are bright and spirited, and even 
pathos ami melancholy are tempered by a certain quiet — 
sometimes satirical — humour. 

The Academy, Oct. 12, 18S0, p. 232. 

versicle (v&r'si-kl), m. [< It. versi cuius, a little 
verse, dim. of versus, n verse: see rmc 2 .] A 
little verse; specifically, in liturgies, one of a 
succession of short verses said or sung alter- 
nately by tho ofticiant and choir or people; 
especially, tho verse said by tho ofticiant or 
loader as distinguished from the response (It) 
of tho choir or congregation. Seo verse , 2 {h). 
The name of the rer sides is sometimes given distinctively 
to the verfdcles and responses (preees) after the creed at 
morning and c\ euing prayer in the Anglican Church. The 
liturgical sign of the versicle, used in pnqer-lmoks, is 

Doe it for tliy name, Doo it for thy goodnessc, for thy 
coueiinut, th) law, th) glory, Ac., in acuerall versicles. 

Purehas, Pilgrimage, p. 103. 

The Gloria Patri was composed by the Nieene Council, 
the latter versicle by St. Jerome. 

Jer. Taglor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 256. 

versicolor, versicolour (vtrVi-kul-or), n. [< 

L. i crsicolnr, n n-‘in>!nnis. that ehniifres iNenlor, 
< rt rsiiif, diaii^e (sepivr*rl), + rotor: see rot- 
or.] 1. 1 laving several (lifTcrenl colors; jinrtv- 
colorcil ; variccalcil in color. 

riolli'S rlmis, ivmV<>/m/r i Ifiaml. 

llurtnn, Anat. of Mel., p. 47S. 

2. Changeable in color, as the chameleon ; 
glancing dilVerent lines or tints in different 
lights; iridescent; sheeny. Also rersientorate. 

Also nrse-eoiorut. r< rstcolorcd, vcrsicolornus. 

versicolorate ( vor-si-kul'qr-fit ), a. [< nrsieolor 
4* -oh l.] In nitom., same as versicolor , 2. 

Versicolored (ver'si-kul-ord), a. [< nrsieolor 
4* -ri7-\] Same as versicolor: as, rcrsicolornl 
plumage; “a n rsicolored cloak,” Lantlar. 

versicolorous (ver-si-kid'or-us), a, >'c tri- 

color + -omv.] Same as rcrsicohir . 

versicular (vor-sik'n-lar), a. [< Ij. vtrsiculus , 
dim. of nrvMsver.se (see versicle).} Pertaining 
!o verses; designating distinct divisions of a 
writing: as, a vtrstcufar division. 

versification (ver'si-fi-ka'slion), n. [< F. m*- 

sijictiliou — Sp. V( rsijintcion = Pg. vt rsilicncuo 
= It. t f rsifieaztone, < L. vcrsijicntio(n-), < n rsi- 
Jicare , versify: see n rsify.] The act, art, or 
practice of composing poetic verse; tho con- 
st ruction or measure of ver.se or poetry; met- 
rical composition. 

Donne alone . . . had your talmt; hut was not happy 
enough to nirho at )our vertijicalmn 

Drydrn, E«a> on Satire. 

Bad tertifientinn alone will certainly degrade mid ren- 
<ler disgustful the subllmest sentiments. 

(inhlsinit/i, Poetry Distinguished from Other XV riling. 

The theory that versification is not an Indispensable 
requisite of a poem seems to have become ncarl) obsolete 
it) our time. I'neyc. To it., XI.X, 250. 

versificator (ver'si-fi-kfi-tor), ». [< F. n rrifirn- 
tmr = Sp. Pg. nrsifiemtor = It. renifirntorr, < 
Ij. rrrsi tirntor, < r( rr< tirarr, versify : see rcreify.] 
A versifier. [Iiarc.] 

I must farther add that Statius, the best rertificator 
next to Virgil, knew not how to design after him, though 
he had the model in his eye. Drinlen, Ks>say on Satire. 

Alii tei at ion and epithets, which with mechanical versi* 
ficatnrs are a mere art idee, . chann l*y their conso- 
nance when they list* out of the emotions of the true 
poet. /. D'Isradi, Amen, of Lit., II. 128. 

versificatrix (vcr'si-li-kfi-triks), it. [< L. as if 
*rcrsijicatri.r, feni. of u rsi fiat tor: see versified- 
tor .] A woman who makes verses. [Karo.] 

In 1781 Beattie, writing of Hannah More, says that John- 
son “told me. with great solemnity, that she was 'the 
most powerful rcrtiJicatrix , in the English language." 

At/tciuvuv'., No. 3244, p. SOL 

versifier (ver'si-fi-er), ». [< versify + -rr 1 .] 1. 
One who versifies; one who makes verses; a 
poet. 
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Ther is a vertifour seith that the ydcl man cxcuseth 
hym in wynter bycause of the grete coold and in somer 
by enchesoun of the heetc. Chaucer , Tale of Melibeus. 

There haue beene many most excellent Poets that neuer 
vei sifted, and now swarme many versifiers that neeile neuer 
aunswere to the name of Poets. 

Sir P. Sidney, Apol. for Poetric (ed. Arber), p. 28. 

2. One who expresses in verso the ideas of an- 
other ; one who turns prose into verse ; a maker 
of a metrical paraphrase : as, a versifier of the 
Psalms. 

versiform (ver'si-form), a. [< LL. versi for mis, 
changeable, < L. versus , in lit. sense ‘turning/ 
4-/0n?m, form.] Varied or x-arying in form. 

versify (ver'si-fi), v . ; pret. and pp. versified, ppr. 
versifying. [< F. versifier = Sp. Pg. vcrsificm 
— It. vcrsificarc, < L. vcrsificarc, put into verse, 
versify, < versus, verse, -hfaccrc, make, do (see 
-///).] I. trans. 1. To turn into verso; make 
a metrical paraphrase of: as, to versify tho 
Psalms. 

The 30th Tsalm was the first which Luther versified ; 
then the 12th, 40th, 14th, 53rd, G7tli. 124th, and 12Sth, 
which last IIuss had done before, and it w-as only mod- 
ernised by Lutlier. Burney , Ilist. Music, III. 35, note. 

Our fair one . . . bade us versify 
The legend. Whittier, Bridal of Tcnnacook. 

2. To relate or describe in verse; treat as the 
subject of verse. 

I versify the truth. Daniel, Civil Wars, i. 

A lady loses her muff, her fan, or her lap-dog, and so 
the silly poet runs home to versify the disaster. 

Goldsmith, Vicar, xxii. 

ii. intraus. To make verses. 

I receyvcd your letter, sente me laste weeke; whereby 
I perceive) on otherwhiles continue your old exercise of 
Versifying in Englishe. Spenser, To Gabriel Harvey. 

In versifying lie was attempting an art which he had 
never learned, anil for which he had no aptitude. 

Southey, Bunyan, p. 40. 

versing (viVsing), ». [Verbal n. of verse 2 , r.] 
The act of writing verse. 

version (ver'slion), it. [< F. version = Sp. ver- 
sion = Pg. versdo = It. versi on cf ML. vcrsio(n-), 
a turning, translation, < L. vcrtcrc , pp. versus, 
turn, translate:, seo verse 1.] If. A turning 
round or about ;' change of direction. 

The first was called the strophe, from the version or 
circular motion of the singers in that stanza from the light 
hand to the left. Congreve, On the Bhulaiic Ode. 

What kind of comet, for magnitude, colour, version of 
the beaut**, placing in the region of heaven, or lasting, 
produceth what kind of effect-. 

Bacon, Vicissitudes of Things (ed. 1SS7). 

2. A change or transformation; conversion. 

The version of air into water. Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 27. 

3. The act of translating, or rendering from one 
language into another. [Karo.] — 4. A trans- 
lation; that which is rendered from another 
language. A list of versions qf the Bible will 
be found under the word Jiihlc. 

I receixed the Manuscript you sent me, and, being a 
little cm ions to compare it with the Original, 1 find the 
Version to he xcry exact and faithful. 

llonrll, Letters, I. vi. 27. 

Better a dinner of herbs and a pure conscience than 
the stalled ox and infamy is my version. 

Sydney Smith, in Lady Holland, iv. 

5. A statement, account, or description of in- 
cidents or proceedings from some particular 
point of view: as, the other party’s version of 
the affair. — 6. A school exercise consisting of 
a translation from one language, generally one’s 
own, into another. — 7. In ohstet., a manipula- 
tion whereby a malposition of the child is recti- 
fied, during delivery, by bringing the head or the 
feet into the lino of the axis of the parturient ca- 
nal; turning. According the feet or the head may he 
brought down, the operation is called jiodatic or cephalic 
version. Pelvic version is that which converts a nml- 
presentation into a breech-presentation. Version is called 
external when it is ellccted by external manipulation 
only, internal when it is performed by the hand within 
the parturient canal, and bimanual or bipolar when one 
hand acting directly upon the child in the uterus is aided 
by the other placed upon the abdominal wall. 

8 . In mathematical jihysics, the measure of tho 
direction and magnitude of the rotation about a 
neighboringpoint produced by any vector func- 
tion distributed through space. Thus, if the vec- 
tor function is the velocity of a fluid at the different 
points of space, its curl or veision is the rotation of that 
fluid at an) point where its motion is lotational. The ad- 
vantage of the word version over rotation is that it is ap- 
plicable to cases where there is no motion : as, for example, 
to a stress.— Italic version of the Bible. See Italic. 
Revised version (sometimes called the revision of the 
authorized version, or the new revision, or the revision sim- 
ply), n revision of the authorized or King James version 
of the Bible, executed by two companies of scholars, 
one working on the Old Testament, the other on the Neu r 
Testament, 1S70-81. The woik was originated by the 
Convocation of the Province of Canterbury, England, in 
1870 ; subsequently the cooperation of American scholars 
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of different Protestant evangelical denominations was in- 
vited ; and thewoikwas accomplished by the two inter- 
national committees, on the basis of the King James ver- 
sion, the resolution*, of the Convocation specifically provid- 
ing that ,l w e do not contemplate any new translation of the 
lfitde, or any alteration of the language, except where, in 
the judgment of the most competent scholars, such change 
i*. necessary." The work of revising the New Testament 
was completed in November, 1880; that of the Old Testa- 
ment in July, ISSi. Abbreviated Jl. V., Rev. Ver.— Spon- 
taneous version, in obfet., the rectification of a mal- 
p recordation by the action of the uteiine muscles alone, 
w itliout the iiiterfcienco of the accoucheur. =Syn. *4. See 
truncation. 

versional (vcr'shon-al), a. [< version 4- -«/.] 
Of or pertaining to a version or translation. 

All the etiggt «tions for emendation*; [of the Bible], 
w Ik tin r textual or versional. 

The Independent (New Yoik) March 23, 1871. 
versionist (ver'sbqn-ist), «. [< version + -ist.] 
fine who makes a version; a translator: also, 
one who favors a certain version or translation. 
Gntf. Jl fat/. 

verso (ver' so), n. [< L. verso, abl. of versus, 
turned, pp. of vcrtcrc, turn : see verse 1 .] Tin* 
reverse, hack, or other side of some object. 
Specifically — (a) Of a coin or medal, the reverse : opposed 
to obverse, (b) Of a manuscript or print, the second oi any 
succeeding left-hand page; a page of even number op- 
posed to recto, or one of uneven number: as, verso of title 
the hack of the title-page of a book, 
versor (ver'sor), n. [NL., < L. rertrre , pp. vi r- 
stis, turn : sec rrrw*L] A particular kind of qua- 
ternion ; an operator which, applied to a vector 
lying in a plane related in a certain way to the 
. versor. turns the vector through an angle with- 
out altering its modulus, tensor, or length. 
Every quaternion is a product, in one way only, of a ten- 
sor and a versor, and that versor is called the vcisorof 
the quaternion, and is represented by a capital V written 
before the symbol of the quaternion. 

versorinm (ver-so'ri-um), n . A magnetic nee- 
dle delicately mounted so as to move freely in 
a horizontal plane: so called bv Gilbert. En- 
vy c. Brit., XV. *220. 

verst (verst), u. [Also sometimes iccrst (after 
G.); = F. rerste, < Russ, n rsla, a verst, also a 
verst-post, equality, age: perhaps orig. ‘turn,’ 
hence a distance, a space, for " vertta , < Russ. 
vrr/irtf (Slav. •/ uvf), turn, = L. vertere, turn : 
see verst k] A Russian measure of length, con- 
taining 3, .“>00 English feet, or very nearly two 
third** of an English mile, and somewhat more 
than a kilometer. 

versual (ver'su-al), a. [< L. versus, a verse, + 
-ah] Of the character of a verse; pertaining 
to verses or short paragraphs, generally of one 
sentence or clause: as, the versual divisions 
of the Bible : correlated with capital , serf tonal, 
jutnsal , pa mi t helical, punctual, littral , etc. II’. 
Smith's Bible Diet. 

versus (ver'sus), prep. [< L. versus, toward, 
against, pp. of rerterc , turn: see rer.se 1 .] 
Against : used chiefly in legal phraseology: as, 
John Doe versus Richard Roe. Abbreviated 

V., US. 

versute (ver-siit'), a. [< L. versutus, adroit, 
versatile. < verUre, pp. versus, turn: see verse 1 , 
and cf. ivrv/pf.] Crafty; wily. 

A pi*r-.on ... of versute and vertigenous policy. 

Up. (Jamlen, Tenis of the Cliuich, p. 132. (Davies.) 

vert 1 (vert), n. [< F. vert, green, < OF. verd. < 
1j. viridc , green, green color: see verd .] 1. 
in JAu/. Jor/st late, everything within a forest 
hearing a green leaf which may serve as a cover 
for deer, but especially great and thick coverts; 
also, a power to cut green trees or wood. 

Cum fmea, fo«sa, sock, . . . vert, vctli, venison. 

Charter, Q. Anne, 1707. (Jamieson.) 

The Holy Clcik shall have a giant of vert nnd venison 
in my woods of Warneliffe. Scott, Ivanlioe, xl. 

I was interested in the preservation of the venison and 
the vert more than the hunters or wood-choppers. 

Thorcau, \\ nlden, p. 209. 

2. In her., the tincture green. It v — . ~y 

is represented by diagonal lines 
from the dexter chief to the 
sinister base. Abbreviated v. 

— Nether vert, underwoods.— Over 
vert or overt vert, trees serving for 
browse, shelter, and defense ; the gieat 
foicst as distinguished fiom under- 
woods.— Special vert, in old Eny. Vert 

fared lam, trees and plants capable of 
serving as covert for deer, and bearing fruit on which 
they feed: so called because its desti notion was a more 
serious oirensc than the destruction of other vert, 
vert- (vert), n. [Taken for convert and pcYvcrt , 
with the distinguishing prefix omitted.] One 
who leaves one church for another; a convert 
or pervert, according us the action is viewed by 
members of the church joined or members of 
the church abandoned: said especially of per- 
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sons who go from the Church of England to 
the Church of Rome. [Colloq., Eng.] 
vert 2 (vert), v. i. [< verft, «.] To become a 
“vert”; leave the Church of England for the 
Roman communion, or vice versa. [Colloq., 
Eng.] 

vertant (vfir'tant), a. [< L. vcrtcrc , turn, turn 
about, 4- -an?.] In her., bent in a curved form ; 
flexed or bowed. 

verte (ver'te), v. [L.: verte, 2d pers. sing. impv. 
of vcrtcrc , turn: see rerse 1 .] In music, same as 
volti.— Verte subito. Same as volti subito. Abbievi- 
ated r. s. 

vertebra (ver't e-bra), pi. vertebra* (-bre). 
[Formerly in E. form verteber , q. v. ; = F. ver- 
tebre = Sp. vertebra = Pg. It. vertebra , < L. 
vertebra , a joint, a bone of the spine, < vcrtcrc, 
turn, turn about: see rcr.sc 1 .] 1. In Ycrtc- 
hrata, any bone of the spine; any segment of 
the backbone. See bael'bouc and spine, specifi- 
cally — (a) Broadly, any axial metamere of a vertebrate, 
whether osseous, cartilaginous, or merely fibrous, includ- 
ing the segments of the skull as w ell as those of the trunk. 
(b) Nan only, one of the usually separate and distinct 
bones or eaitilagcs of which the spinal column consists, 
in most cast? composed of a ccntium or body, with or 
without ankylosed libs, and itli a neural arch and vari- 
ous other piocesses. The centrum is the most solid and 
the axial p.ut of the hone, with which a pair of neura- 
pnphjses are sutuied (see cuts under cervical and ncuro- 
central), these apophyses foimiug the pedicels and lamina; 
of human anatomy, united in a neural spine or spinous 
pioccss. * Each neurapuphysis beats a diapophysis, the 
transverse pioeess of human anatomy, and a piezyga- 
pophjsis and a postzygapophjsis, called in man the suj>c- 
rior and injerior oblique or articular processes, by means of 
which the successive atches are jointed; together with, 
in many cases, additional processes connected with these 
(the anapophyses, nietapopliyscs, and parapophyses), the 
trace of one of which in the lumbar vertebra; of man is 
known as the mammillary 
tubercle. (See cuts under at- 
las, cndoskclrton, dorsal, hypa- 
pophysi.s,amUumbar.) (. ertain 
othei formations on the neu- 
rnpopliyscs provide in some 
cases for the additional in- 
tci locking of tin sc niches. 

(Sec zyyosphcne, zuyantrum.) 

Tin* above named processes 
nreeitherautogenous or endo- 
genous, or else exogenous, in 
dilferent eases and in dilfcr- 
ent animals; they are all that 
ordinary vertebra* present; 
and all of them may abort, 
especially in the caudal re- 
gioti, or be disguised, as by 
ankylosis, in the sacral region. 

(See cuts under cjn pleura, 
sacrarium, and sacrum.) The 
centrum of certain vertebra* 
of some animals hears a single median inferior pioeess. 
(See hypapnph'isix.) Veitelual centra do not always cor- 
respond exactly to neural arches, owing to intercalation 
of additional bodies (perhaps corresponding to ordinary 
intervertebral disks), so that a given arch, like most ribs, 
may articulate with two centra. (See intercentrum, cm- 
bolomcrouf ?, raehitomous.) Bodies of free vertebra; artic- 
ulate with one another by their faces, usually with the 
intervention of a pulpy fibrocartilnge. Accoidiug to the 
shapes of these faces, they are dcsciibcd as amphienelian, 
procoelian, ojnsthocoelian (sec these words', anil hclrroca-- 
lian, and also called biconcave, concavo-convex, convexo- 
concave , and saddle-shaped Arches of vertebra; arc often 
connected, as in many fishes, with dermal hones. (See 
intcrhemal, interncural.) Ordinary veitcbra arc conve- 
niently gi ouped,according to the region they occupy, nsccr- 
vical, dorsal or thoracic, lumbar, sacral, and caudal or cnccy- 
•jeal, respectively indicated in vertebral formula* by the 
letters C, D, L, 8, Cd. In man anil most mammals this 
grouping is w’cll marked by the developed or undeveloped 
condition of the ribs in the three founcr regions, and by 
extensive ankyloses in the two latter, as well as by the size, 
shape, and other characters of the individual bones ; but 
sucli distinctions fail of application to some vertebrates. 
Cetaceans and sirenians have no sacrum to separate lum- 
bar from caudal vertebric ; some cetaceans have consoli- 
dated cervicals (sec cut under anlcylosis); birds have ex- 
tensively ankylosed dorsals and a remarkably complex sa- 
crum (see cuts under sacrari am and sacrum) ; snakes have 
vertebric gently graded in character from head to tail ; in 
fishes the vertebise are onlinarily grouped as abdominal, 
which extend from the head as far as the cavity of the 
belly extends, and caudal, all the rest of the bones, in- 
cluding some special elements (see hcteroccrcal, Junnoccr- 
cal, epural, hyjntral). Such regional variations in the char- 
acters of vertebra* also give lise to the tenns cervicodor- 
sal, doYsolumbcr, lumbosacral, urosacral, etc. Certain ver- 
tebrae have individual names, as atlas, axis, odontoid; see 
also phrases given below. The number of vertebrae varies 
widely: it is greatest in some reptiles (over 200). Seven 
cervicals is the rule in mammals, with rare exceptions 
(see slotld) ; but there is no constancy, as regaids num- 
ber, in any of the other legions of the spinal column. Sec 
skeleton and the cuts there cited, also cuts under atlas, 
axis, chcvron-bnnc, and xcnarthral. 

2. In echinodevms, any one of Hip numerous 
axial ossicles of tlie arms of starfishes. Sec 
vertebral, a., 5— Cranial vertebra, any one of the seg- 
ments of the skull which has been theoretically assumed 
to be homologous with a vertebra proper, as by Goethe, 
Cams, Okcn, Owen, and others. Three or four such ver- 
tebra; have been recognized in the composition of the 
skull, named as follows, fiom behind forward : ( 1 ) tiic 
occipital or cpencephalic, nearly or quite coincident with 
tlic compound occipital bone, of ‘which the hasiocclpital 
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is the centrum, the exoccipitals are the neurapophyses, 
and the supra-oeeipital is the neural spine (see cuts un- 
der Cyclndus, E>ox, and skitll^)-, (2) the parietal, mesen- 
cephalic, or otic lcpiescnted mainly by the basisphenoid 
as ccntium, the all sphenoids as neurapophyses, and the 
paiietals as a pair of expansive neural spines, but also 
including paits of the skull of the ear (sec cuts under 
BalamidcC, parietal, sphenoid, and tympanic ) ; (3) the/ron- 
tal, prosenccjihalic, or ophthalmic, represented mainly by 
the presphenoid as centrum, the orbitosphenoids as neu- 
rapophyses, and the fiontal or fiontnls as a single or 
bifid neural spine (see cuts under craniofacial, Gallintr, 
and sphenoid ); (4) the nasal, rldncncephalic, or olfacto) 7 /, 
based mainly upon the vomer, ethmoid, and nasal bones. 
Hemal arches of each of these tlieorefical vertebrae are 
sought in the facial, hyoidean, and branchial aiches. 
Three of these supposed vertebra; are distinctly recogniz- 
able in most skulls as cranial segments; but these seg- 
ments are exclusive of the capsules of the special senses, 
and arc not regarded as \ertehral, since their cartilagi- 
nous basis is not metamcrically segmented. See skiril 1 , 
2 >arachordal, and cuts under chondrocranium, orbit, sfculli , 
an d pa rasph c n oi tf.— Dorso cervical vertebrse. Seerfor- 
soccrvical . — Epencephalic vertebra. See cranial verte- 
bra . — False vertebra, an ankylosed vertebia, as of the 
sacrum and coccyx of man : an antiquated phrase in hu- 
man anatomy. — Frontal vertebra. See cranial verte- 
bra.— Laminse of a vertebra. See lamina.— Mesen- 
cephalic, nasal, occipital, olfactory, ophthalmic, 
otic, parietal, prosencephalic, rhinencephalic ver- 
tebra. See cranial vertebra . — Odontoid vertebra. Same 
as axis*, 3 (a).— Spinous process of a vertebra. See 
spinous . — Toothed vertebra. Same as nxfci, 3 (a ). — 
True Vertebra, a free vertebra : an antiquated phrase 
in human anatomy.— Vertebra dentata. Same as rmsd, 
3 (a).— Vertebra prominens, the prominent vertebra ; 
that vertebra whose spinous process is most prominent. 
In man this is the seventh cervical ; but the most promi- 
nent vcitebra is usually one of the dorsals. 

vertebral (ver'te-bral), a. and n. [= F. verte- 
bral = 8p. Pg. vertebral = It. rcrtcbralc y < NL. 
vertebral is, < L. vertebra, a joint, vertebra: seo 
vertebra .] I. a. 1. Of the nature of a verte- 
bra ; characteristic of or peculiar to vertebra?: 
as, vertebral elements or processes; vertebral 
segmentation. — 2. Pertaining or relating to a 
vertebra or to vertebra*; spinal: as, vertebral 
arteries, nerves, muscles ; a vertebral theory or 
formula.— 3. Composed of vertebra? ; axial, as 
the backbone of any vertobrate; spinal; ra- 
chidian: as, the vertebral column. — 4. Having 
vertebrae; backboned ; vertebrate: as, a ver- 
tebral n.nhnn\. [Rare.] — 5. I 11 Echinadcrmata, 
axial : noting the median ossicles of the ray of 
any starfish, a series of which forms a solid in- 
ternal axis of any ray or arm, each ossicle con- 
sisting of two lateral halves united by a longi- 
tudinal suture, and articulated by tenon-and- 
mortiso joints upon their terminal surfaces. 
See Ophturidw . and cuts under Astcriidre and 
Astroplnjton. 

Eacli of these ossicles (which aie sometimes termed 
vertebral) is surrounded by four plates— one median and 
antnmbulacial, two lateral, and one median and super- 
amlmlacral. Huxley, Aunt. Invert., p. 482. 

6. In entom., situated ou or noting the median 
line of flip upper surface. -Anterior vertebral 
vein. See rein.— Vertebral aponeurosis, a fascia sepa- 
rating the musc les belonging to the shoulder nnd arm fiom 
those which support the head and spine, stretched from 
the spinous processes of the vertebra; to the angles of the 
ribs, beneath t he sorraitus posticus supeuor, and continuous 
with the fascia nucha* Also called > crtcbral fascia.— Ver- 
tebral artery, a branch of the subclavian which passes 
through the veitebi arterial canal to enter the foramen 
magnum and foim with its fellow the basilar aitery. It 
gives oir in man posterior meningeal, nnteiior and postc- 
lior spinal, and infciior cerebellar arteries. - Vertebral 
arthropathy, a form of spinal or tabetic aithropatliy ac- 
companied by changes in shape of the vcitebra.— Verte- 
bral border Of the scapula, in human anat., that border 
of the scapula which lies neai cst the spinal column. It is 
morphologically the proximal end of the bone. See scapu- 
la ami shoulder-blade. — Vertebral canal. See canal l.— 
Vertebral caries, a tubciculous disease of one or mote 
of the bodies of the vertebra ; I’ott’s disease of the spine : 
the cause of angular cuivature of the spine. — Vertebral 
chain, vertebral column. Same asspmal column (which 
sec, under s^nnal) — Vertebral fascia. Same as vertebral 
ajioncuroKis. — Vertebral foramen, foramen and ver- 
tebrarterial. — Vertebral formula, the abln eviated ex- 
pression of the number of vertebra in eacli of the recog- 
nized regions of the spinal column. 1 lie formula normal to 
man is C. 7, D. 12, L. S, s. 5 cd. 4 = 33.— Vertebral mus- 
cles, axial (epaxial, pai axial, or liypaxial) muscles w hicli lie 
along the trunk in relation with vertebra or vertebral seg- 
ments. In the lower vertebrates, w hose axial musculature 
is segmented into numerous mjocommata (the flakes of 
the flesh of fish, for example), such muselts ai e coincident, 
to some extent, with vertebra In the higher, most of the 
vertebral muscles extend undivided along sex oral xerte- 
br.a*, though their segmentation may be traced in their 
deeper layers or fascicles, as in the so-called fourth and 
fifth layers of the muscles of the hack of man. 'Jliosc 
liypaxial muscles which lie under (in man, in fiontof) the 
vertebrae are grouped as pre vertebral, as the scaleni of the 
neck and psoa*- of the loins.— Vertebral ossicle. Same 
as ambuUicral oniric (w Iiich see, under ambulacral). Seo 
also r, it, bra, 2. and vert-bra!, a., b.— Vertebral plexus. 
See pl'j-iiv.— Vertebral ribs, in man, the two lowest libs 
on each side, connected with the \ortcbrae only; the float- 
ing libs: distinguished from vertebrochondral and from 
vertebrosternal rib^.— Vertebral Vein. Sec vein. 

II. n. 1. A vertebrate. [Rare.] — 2. A ver* 
tebral artery. 
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vertebralis (v6r-te-bra']is), pi. vertebrates 

(-lez). [NL. : soe vertebral.'] The vertebral 

artery of an)’ animal. 

vertebrally (v6r'te-bral-i), adv. 1. By, with, 
or as regards vertebra?: as, segmented verte- 
bral! if ; vertebrally articulated ribs. — 2. At or in 
a vertebra, and not between two vertebra) : cor- 
related with intcrvcrtcbrally : as, vertebrally ad- 
justed neural arches. 

vertebrarium (ver-te-bra'ri-ura), ». ; pi. vertc- 
braria (-ji). [NL., < L. vertebra , a joint, verte- 
bra: soevertebra.] The vertebra) collectively ; 
the whole spinal column, 
vertebrarterial (verfto-brUr-te'ri-al), a. Per- 
taining to a vertebra and an artery : specifically 
noting a foramen in tho side of a cervical ver- 
tebra transmitting tho vertebral artery, a ver- 
tebrarterial foramen is formed by the partial continence 
of a rudimentar) cervical rib, or pleui apophysis, with the 
transverse process propel , or diapophysis, of a cervical ver- 
tebra ; the series of sudi foramina constitutes the verte- 
bral terial canal. This structure is one of the distinguish- 
ing characters of a cervical vertebra in man and many 
other animals. Also vertebra-arterial. Sco cut under cer- 
vical. 

Vertebrata (vOr-te-brii'tu), n. pi. [NL., ncut. 
pi. of L. rertebraius , jointed, articulated: see 
tv rtrbmtc.] A phylum or primo division of tho 
animal kingdom, containing all those animals 
which have a backbone or its equivalent; the 
vertebrates, formerly contrasted with all other 
animals ( In vertebra ta ), now ranked as one of 
seven or eight phyla which are severally con- 
trasted witli one another. This division was formal- 
ly recognized in 17i>xb) Putsch, who united the four Untie- 
an classes then current {Manunalia, Aiex, Amphibia, and 
Pieces) under the <>erumn name Knnchenthierc; uml next in 
17**7 bj Limmck, who called the same group in Trench aw’- 
nuittz <t verb bra, and contrasted it w it h his animaux ran « 
urt bret, whence the New Latin terms Vertebrata and It i- 
verttbrata Hut this identical clarification, with (lieek 
names, is actually ns obi ns Aristotle, w ho«e ‘ Li (L’/i/r- 

um), or ‘blooded’ animals, wire the vertebrates, divided, 
moreover. Into four classes exact!) corn FjKinding to the 
modern mammals, birds, reptiles w itli amphibians ami 
fishes uml contrasted with his Aiat^a (.tn.riwi), or 
• bloodless* animals, these being all invcitehrate«. Verte- 
brates are the must high!) organized metazoans, with tier- 
man* nt distinction of sex, and consequent gande repiodnc- 
tion without exception. Their essential structural charac- 
ter is the presence of an axon from head t«> tail, dividing the 
trunk into an upper neural canal or tube containing the 
main nervous cord, and an under hemal cavity or cav Itlcs 
containing the prim ipal viscera of digestion, respiration, 
circulation, and reproduction, together vv 1th a sympathetic 
nervous bj stun. Lxeept ns the lowest class of v< rt citrates 
(.Irronm), the head has a skull and Urdu iCranintn). 
The alimentarj canal is complt tv!) shut off from the body- 
cavity, and open to the exterior at both ends. Special 
organs of i expiration are confined to this canal, and bum 
in the higher vertebrates lungs and in the lower gills, the 
latter structures hi ing developed in connection with cer- 
tain v K-eml clefts (nee r»)aml arches which aie pits, 
ent in euihr>os of all vertebrates, but which for the most 
pax t disappear in those above amphibians. Organs of cir- 
culation are present in tvvomain tj stems - the Muod-vas 
cular, consisting of a heart ur Its equivalent, artel les, 
veins, and capillaries and the l>niph-v asuilai , consist- 
ing of Ijmphatle bodies and vcs-els. These two s) stems 
communicate with each other, and the l>mphntic with 
both the mucous and the serous cavities of the body, the 
blood vascular s>stem Is otherwise closed The’ main 
nervous stem is primitively tubular, except In .lemma, 
it becomes dilfercutiated into a brain and spinal cord, 
from both of which pairs of nerves ramify in nearl) all 
parts of the hod), and elfn t hitiicate anastomoses with 
the syrup ithetic sqctcni. Organs of the special fences 
are pi event, with sporadic exceptions, especially of the 
eye. The organs of reproduction in both sexes ate con- 
nected with the nlimentar) canal except in a few fillies 
and in all mammals above m inmpiala Ova are matured 
elthu within or w it bout the bodv of the female. The em- 
bryo or fetus develops from n four-la) ered germ, whose 
eplMnst is the oiiglu of the c utiele and main ncivoiis axis, 
whose h)pobtast lines the aliinentar) canal, and vvho«c 
inesohlast, splitting into somatopleural and splnnehno- 
pleural lajers, forms a bod) cavity ami most of the sub- 
stance of the hod). All veitoliratcs have an eudu s *Kele- 
ton and an exoskeleton, the burner constituting the main 
framework of the bod), ami the latter inclosing it in space. 
The Vertdrata have been variously classified (a) Tpon 
physiological considerations, into (1) ov ip-nous, ovovi- 
viparous, and viviparous; (-2) cobl-hlooded mid warm- 
blooded. or Il/rmatocrya and Il/nnatnt/u rma , (3) those 
with nucleated ami those with iiuu-nucicatcd blood cells, 
or Pyrcnzcmnta ami Apyrenn mata. (b) Upon mixed physi- 
ological and anatomical gi»und«, into <i) those with 
gills and those without them, or Ilranehmta and Abranrht- 
ata ; (2) those without amnion and allantois In the cm- 
br)o, and those with these cmhr>onlc organs lesptctlve- 
ly the Anannuonatu or Anallantnidia, ami the Amnionata 
or Altantoidra. ( c ) Tpon the most general considerations 
mainly structural, Vertebrata have been determined to 
fall most naturally Into three suhphvlaor superclasses, 
defined alike by various authors under different names. 
These are (1) fishes and amphibians together; (2) rep- 
tiles proper and birds together ; (3) mammals alone. 
These three brigades have become best know n under Hux- 
ley’s names — (1) Ichthyopiida, (:’) Satirops-ida, (3) Mam- 
malia. They are also called (1) Lyrifera, (2) Quadrati/era, 
(3) MaUcifera. The classes into which vertebrates were 
long directly divided without brigading were originally 
four; Pi* tee*, fishes; Amphibia, amphibians and reptiles; 
Aves, birds; .Mammalia, beasts. Next there were live, 
by separation of the second of these divisions into the 
classes Amphibia and Jlejitilia proper. Finally, the origi- 
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nal class Pisces was dismembered into four classes : Lep- 
tocardia or Pharyngobranchii or Cirrostomi, the lancelets 
or acranial vertebrates alone ; Marsipobranchii or Cyclos - 
tomi , the monorliine vertebrates, or lampreys and hags ; 
Selachii or Elasmobranchii , the sharks and rays ; and Pis- 
ces proper, or ordinary fishes. (See fish l.) None of the divi- 
sions of Amphibia , Jteptilia, or Mammalia are usually ac- 
corded the rank of classes; so that the phylum Vertebrata 
is now usually taken to consist of the eight classes above 
noted. After the discovery by Kowalevsky, in 18G0, of 
the possession of a notochord by tlie embryos of ascidians 
and by some adults of that group (see urochord , and cut 
under Appendicularia), the Tunicata, under the name of 
Urochorda, were added to the Vertebrata, and the larger 
group thus composed was called Chordata by Balfour. 
Later the worm-like organisms of the genus Balanoylossus 
were admitted to the same association, and it lias been 
supposed that some others (as Cephalodiscas and Ithabdo- 
pleura ) may require to he considered in the same connec- 
tion. with such extension of the scope of Vertebrata, or 
rather tlie merging of that group in a higher one compris- 
ing all the chordato animals which agree in possessing 
a (temporary or permanent) notochord, a dorsal neural 
axis, and pharyngeal slits, the arrangement of Chordata 
becomes (1) Ilemichorda, the acorn-worms; (2) Uro- 
chorda, the tunlcatcs; (3) Cephalochorda, tho lancelets or 
nemnial vertebiatcs; and (4) Vertebrata proper, or ordi- 
nary skulled vertebrates. 

vertebrate (v6r'te-brat), a. and «. [= F. 

i •ertihre = Sp. Pg. rertebrado = It. vertebrato, < 
L. vcrlcbratiix, jointed, articulated, vertobrated, 
< rertebra, joint, vertebra: see vertebra.] I. a. 
1. Having vertebra?; characterized by the pos- 
session of a spinal column; backboned; in a 
wider sense, having a notochord, or chorda dor- 
salis; chordntc; specifically, of or pertaining to 
tlie Vertebrata. Also r ertebrated, and (rarely) 
vertebral. — 2. Same as rcrtrbml: as, a verte- 
brate theory of the skldl. [Pare.] — 3. In tot., 
contracted at intervals, like tlie vertebral col- 
umn of animals, there being an articulation at 
each contraction, ns in some leaves. 

II. ». A vertobrated animal; any member 
of tlie Vertebra ta, or, more broadly, of the Chor- 
data: as, ascidians are supposed to he verte- 
brates. 

vertebrate (vcr'tc-brnt), r. t.; pret. and pp. 
rertebra ted, ppr. rertebrating. [< vertebrate, a.] 
To make a vertebrate of; give a backbone to; 
lienee, figuratively, to give firmness or resolu- 
tion to. [Hare.] 

vertebrated (vci'te-brn-ted), «. [< vertebrate 
+ -rd-.] 1. Same as vertebrate, 1. — 2. Joint- 

ed, ns the anus of starfishes, by means of ver- 
tebra*. See rertebra, 2. vertebral, a., f>, and mil- 
biilacrat ossicles (under ambutaerat). 
vertebration (ver-te-bru'slinn), n. [< vertebrate 
+ -i««.] The formation of vertebra*; division 
into segments resembling those of the verte- 
bral column. 

vertebret (vir'te-bcr), a. See crtdirr. 
vertebro-arterial (ver'te-brd-Hr-tC'ri-nl), a. 
Same as r< rtehrartcnal. 

vertebrochondral (ver'te-bro-kon'dral), a. 
Connected, us a rib, with vertebra* at one end 
and at the other with costal curtilages of other 
ribs; vertebrocostal, but not vertebrosternal. 

— Vertebrochondral ribs, the uppermost three of the 
fftl.r ribs of cnch stile of mini, u h tell nre connected in front 
with one another Is their costal eartilaces. 

vertebrocostal(ver'te-bio-kos'tal),«. 1. Same 
ns costnrerti brat : ns, the vertebrocostal articula- 
tion of the liead of a rib with the body or cen- 
trum of a vertebra. Compare caxtotrattxrtr.se. 

— 2. Same ns vertebrochondral: ns, man has 
three pair- of nrtehroeoxtal rilis. 

vertebro-iliac (vcr'tc-hrd-il'i-nk), a. Common 
to vertebra* and to tho ilium ; specifically, ilio- 
lumbar: applied to the connection or relation 
of the ilium to lumbar vertebra*. 

Vertebrosa (vcr-tc-brd'sii), it. jit. Same as rcr- 
Ubrata. 

vertebrosacral (vfr'te-brO-su'kral), a. Of or 
pertaining to sacral and antecedent vertebra?; 
lumbosacral ; sacrolumbar — Vertebrosacral an- 
gle, In human anal., the lumbosacral eminence ; tlie prom- 
ontory of the sacrum. 

vertebrosternal (vev'to-bro-ster'nal), a. Ex- 
tending, ns a rib, from the backbone to tho 
breast-bone; connecting: n vertebra or vertebra? 
with a sterneber or sternebors Vertebroster- 

nal libs, the true rihs; those libs which are severally 
connected with the sternum through the intervention of 
their respective* costnl caititnges. 

vertes (ver'teks), »t. ; pi. vertexes or rcrticcs 
(-tek-sez, -ti-sez). [= F. vertex (in zoiil.) = Sp. 
Pg. It. r ertire, < L. vertex, vortex (-tic-), a whirl, 
whirlpool, eddy, vortex, tho top or crown of 
tlie head, the head, the polo of tho heavens, 
the highest point, peak, summit, lit. ‘turn’ or 
‘turning-point,’ < rertere, vnrtcre, turn, turn 
about: seo verse 1 , and cf. vertebra, etc. The 
L. vertex and vortex are (lift, forms of tho same 
word, though ancient grammarians attempted 
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to distinguish them; from the form vortex is 
E. vortex, q. v.] 1. The highest or principal 

point; apex; top; crown; summit. Specifically 
— (a) In anat. and zool., the crown or top of the bead ; of 
man, the dome, vault, or arch of the head or skull, between 
the forehead and hindhead. See calvarium, sinciput, and 
cuts under birdi, brain, cranium, and skull l. (4>) The sum- 
mit or top of a hill, or the like. Derham. (c) The point 
of the heavens directly overhead ; the zenith. 

2. In math., a point of a figure most distant 
from tlio center ; any convex angle of a polygon. 
—Principal vertex of a conic section, the point 
where the transverse axis meets the curve.— Vertex Of 
an angle, the point in which tlie two lines meet to form 
the angle.— Vertex presentation, vertex delivery. 
See presentation*, G. 

vertical (vfer'ti-kal), a. and n. [< F. vertical = 
Sp. Pg. vertical = It. vcrticalc, < ML. * vertiealis , 
< L. vertex (- lie -), the highest point, vertex : 
seo vertex. Cf. vortical.] I. a. 1. Of or re- 
lating to tho vertex ; situated at the vertex, 
apex, or highest point; placed in the zenith, or 
point in the heavens directly overhead; figura- 
tively, occupying tho highest place. 

I behold him [Essex] in his high-noon, when he . . . 
was vertical in the esteem of the soldier)’. 

Fuller, Worthies, Herefordshire, 31. 77. 

If zeal ... he short, sudden, and transient, ... it is 
to he suspected for passion and frowardness, rather than 
tlie vertical point of love. Jcr. Taylor , Holy Living, iv. 3. 

'Tls raging noon ; and, vertical, the sun 

Darts on the head direct his forceful rays. 

Thomson, Summer, 1. 432. 

2. Specifically, being in a position or direction 
perpendicular to the plane of the horizon; up- 
right: plumb. A vertical line or plane is one in which, 
if jiroiliiCL-cl, the vertex or zenith lies, 'J lie word is applied 
to a number of tools and machines, to indicate tlie posi- 
tion in which they aie placed or used: as, tlie vertical 
mill ; a vertical planer. 

3. In mctl.,oi or relating to the vertex, or crown 
of tho head. — 4. In :out. and anat.: (a) Per- 
taining to or placed on tho vertex, or crown of 
the head; sincipital; coronal: ns, vertical stem- 
mnta of an insect; vertical eyes of a fish; the 
vertical crest of some birds is horizontal when 
not erected, (b) Placed or directed upward or 
downwnrd; upright or downright; being at 
right angles with an (actual or assumed) hori- 
ZOn. Vertical In this Fense is either (1) intrinsic, with 
reference to an actual or assumed horizontal plane of the 
Ixn!) itself, as to the dorsal or ventral surface of most ani- 
mals, or (2) extrinsic, with reference to the earth's hori- 
zon ; in the latter case it is the same ns def. 2.— Median 
vertical plane, in any vertebrate, the meson. — Ver- 
tical angle3, ill ycom , tlie opposite angles made by two 
lines which intersect one another. Tlius, If the straight 
lines Ali and CD Intersect one another in the point L, the 
opposite angles ALC and DEI! are vcitical angles, as are 
also AED and CEB.— Vertical anthers, anthers attached 
by the base and as erect ns tho filaments —Vertical axis 
Of a crystal, that axis which stands erect when the crys- 
tal is placid In its proper position: in the orthonietric 
m stems it Is at light tingles to the basal plane.— Vertical 
Circle, (a) Fame as azimuth circle (which see, under azi- 
muth). (b) Fee circle.— Vertical "composition, musi- 
cal composition in which the chief attention is put on 
the harmonic structure of the successive chords, as con- 
trasted with horizontal composition, in which it is put 
on the melodic structure of the several voice-parts. — 
Vertical dial, drill, engine. See the nouns.— Ver- 
tical escapement, an old escapement in watches, in 
which the plane of revolution of the scapc-wheel was ver- 
tical.— Vertical fins, in ichth., the median unpaired fins, 
extended In the plane of the meson. They are the dorsal, 
anal, and caudal, ns distinguished fioni the lateral and 
paired pectmals and veutrals. Inmost fishes, in ordinary 
attitude**, these fins are actually perpendicular to the hori- 
zon ; in the flatfishes they arc usually horizontal. — Ver- 
tical fire. Fee jirc, 13.— Vertical fissure, in anat., same 
ns precentral sulcus (which sec, under jircccntral).— Ver- 
tical force at any point of the earth’s surface, in 
magnetism, the vertical component of the total magnetic 
attraction of the earth. — Vertical index, in craniom., 
the ratio of the greatest height of the skull to its great- 
est length. Fee craniometn /. — Vertical leaves, in lot., 
leaves with the blade in a perpendicular plane, so that 
neither of tlie surfaces can be called upper or under, as 
in the eucal)pts of Australia, the compass-plants, etc. — 
Vertical line, any line perpendicular or nt right angles 
to the plane of the horizon. In conics, a vertical line is 
a straight line drawn on the vertical plane which passes 
through the vertex of the cone.— Vertical margin, in 
cuUmi., the posterior boundary of the vertex, where it 
adjoins the occiput, forming with it either a sliaip or a 
rounded edge.— Vertical orbit, in entom., that part of 
the orbit or border of the compound C)e which adjoins 
the vertex. — Vertical plane, (a) A plane perpendicular 
to the plane of the horizon. (&) In conic sections, a plane 
passing through the vertex of a cone and through its axis, 
(c) In persp., a plane perpendicular to the geometrical 
plane, passing through the eye, and cutting the perspec- 
tive plane at right angles. — Vertical section. See or- 
thoyraph — Vertical slur, in musical notation, a name 
sometimes loosely given to the curved or wavy sign for 
the arpeggio rendering of a chord. — Vertical steam- 
boiler, steam-engine, triangle, etc. See the nouns.— 
Vertical sulcus, in anat., same as precentral sulcus 
(which see, under precentral). 

II. n. A vertical circle, plane, or line. — 
Prime vertical, in astron. See prime — Seismic ver- 
tical. Sco seismic. 

verticality (ver-ti-knl'j-ti), n. [= F. rertiealite; 
ns vertical + -i7y.] The state of being verli- 
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eal: vertienlness. Sir T. Browne, Yulg. Err., 
vi. a. 

vertically (ver'ti-kal-i), a civ. In a vertical man- 
ner, position, or direction j in a line or plane 
p: --sing through the zenith; also, upward to- 
•• • ird or downward from the zenith. 

r>ui*uflies, when they alight, close their wings vertically, 
r » *ih expand them horizontally. 

(r u. Lnrcff, Frobs. of Life and 3Ifnd, 1st ser., II. 144. 

" ’a fl k»-s ft]] *nftly and vertically through the motion- 
1 *■ .nr, and all the senses were full of languor and repose. 

Howell*, Venetian Life, iil. 

rerticalnecs ( vOr'ti-knl-nes), n. The state of 
1 - t :• v. rt i 1 1 : verticality. 
verticel . v.’s ol), n. ijnrap as irritril. 
vertices, ■■ Latin plural of vertex. 
verticil \ .-v't'-il), n. [Also verticrl; = F. 
i n't = Sp. Pg. It. vcrticillo, <,L. rcrticillus, 

(!'•■ •• Ilis 1 of a spindle, dim. of vertex, a whirl: 
-t • i- rbx.J 1. In hot., a whorl: applied to or- 
enns. a>- leaves or flowers, that are disposed in 
a I'ltclo or ring around an axis. — 2. In xobf., a 
whorl, or circular set of parts radiating from 
:n axis: as, a verticil of hairs, tentacles, or 
prnt esses. 

verticillastcr (ver"ti-si-las't£r), a. [NL., < L. 
■cert-eiilns. the whirl of a spindle (sco verticil), 
+ diiu. -a.\U r.] In hot., a form of inflorescence 
in which the flowers are arranged in a scorn- 
ing whorl, consisting in fact of a pair of op- 
posite axillary, usually sessile, cymes or clus- 
ters, as in many of the Labiatic. ' 
verticillastrate (ver'ti-si-lns*trut), a. [< rertt - 
nlla-trr + -ati 1.] In hot., bearing or arranged 
in verticillasters. 

verticillate < ver-ti-sil'ut), a. [= F. r irticilb' = 
tip. t ' rtu tlarto =Pg. vcrticillacln=zlt. verticillato, 
< XL. ’vi rtirillatun, < L. vcrticillus, a whirl: sec 
rrrticii.] Whorled ; disposed in a verticil, as 
leaves or flowers; having organs so disposed. 
—Verticillate antennte.in ciitoni.,antcnnaiwhosc joints 
an* w hork'l « Ith verticils ol hairs.— Verticillate leaves, 
in me as fC-ilnV L-aret (which sec, under deflate). 

verticillated (vi-r'ti-si-lu-ted), a. [< i vrh- 
rititih + Same ns rcrticiHatc, 

verticillately (ver'ti-si-lat-li), adv. In a verti- 

cilliit" manner. 

verticillate-pilose (ver-ti-sil'ut-pi’los), a. Pi- 
lo-c nr hairy in whorls, as thenutcnnioof some 
insects. 

verticillation (vir ,, ti-si-la'shgu), n. [< vcrli- 
ritlatr + -ion.] The formationof a verticil ; the 
presence or existence of verticils; a set of ver- 
ticils, or one of them; aimuiation. 

In the Dladematidro the spines are hollow, lone, and 
set v ith rlriss nr rerticillatiom. Stand. Sal. Ui*t„ 1. 1C7. 

verticillus fver-ti-sU'us), «.; pi. vcrticilli (-1). 

[XL. : see verticil.) A verticil, 
verticityt (vir-tis'i-ti), n. [< F. vcrlicUc = 
Sp. veritridad — Pg. veriicitiadc ; as vertex ( ver- 
Itc-) + -iti/.) A tendency to turn; specifically, 
the directive force of magnetism. 

We believe the vertieity of the needle, w ithout a certifl* 
cate from the days ol old. Glanville. 

Wiieiiur then they he globules, or no ; orwhether they 
have a i rTiiritn about their own centers. 

, Boric, Human Understanding, IV. ]l. 12. 

Pole of vertieity. Sec pole c. 
verticlet i vi r'H-kl), it. [< L. r ertirula, rerlieu - 
I i’w, » joint, iliiu. (cf. vertex, a whirl), < rer- 
hre, turn about: sc-o verse -1 , and cf. vertebra .] 
An axis : a hinge. Waterhouse. 

Verticordia (vf-r-ti-kdr'di-ii), «. [XL., < L. 
Vertirordia, a name of Venus, < r crtcrc, turn, + 
ear ( enrfl -). heart.] 1. [De Candolle, 1820, so 
named because closely akin to the myrtle, sacred 
to Venus.] A genus of plants, of the order J/>/r- 
tnrrtc and tribe C'hamtrlauetetr. it Is characterized 
by live or ten calyx-lobes deeply divided into subulate 
plumose or hair-like segments, and by ten Btamcus alter- 
nate with a® many staminodes. The 40 species are all 
Australian. They arc smooth hcath-llkc shrubs with PHI all 
entile opposite leaves. The white, pink, or yellow flowers 
are solitary in the upper axils, sometimes forming broad 
leafy cor} mb-, or terminal spikes. Some of the species 
are militated under glass, under the name of juniper- 
rnyrth. 

2. [S. Wood, 1814.] In conch., the typical ge- 
nus of Verlicordiidsc, 

"Verticordiidfe ( vdr'ti-kor-di'i-de). it.pl. [< Vcr- 
tirnrrlin + -Wat.] A family of dimyarian bi- 
valve mollusks, typified by the genus Vcrli- 
cortlitt. The animal has the mantle-margins mostly con- 
nected, the siphons sessile, and surrounded by a circular 
fringe and one pair of small branchhe. The shell is cor- 
diform, nacreous inside, and the ligament is lodged in a 
nubhitemal groove, and has an ossicle. 

vertiginate (vir-tij'i-nat), a. [< LL. vertigi- 
natu.i, pp. of rcrlipinarc, whirl around, < L. ver- 
tigo (-gin-), a whirling: soo vertigo .] Turned 
round ; giddy. Coleridge. [Rare.] 
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Vertiginidffi (vdr-ti-jin'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < 
Vertigo (-gin-) + -idee.) A family of pulrao- 
nate gastropods, typified by the genus Vertigo, 
generally united with Pupldte or Helieida:. 
vertiginous (vdr-tij'i-nus), a. [= F. vertigi- 
nextx = Sp. Pg. It. vertiginoso, < L. vertigo (-gin-), 
a whirling in the head: see vertigo .] 1. Turn- 
ing round; whirling; rotary: as, a vertiginous 
motion. 

The love of money is a vertiginous pool, sucking all into 
it to destroy it. Jcr. Taylor, Works (cd. 1833), I. ZOO. 

2. Affected with vertigo; giddy; dizzy. Jcr. 
Taylor, Repentance, iii. § 3. — 3. Apt to turn or 
change; unstable. 

“lie that tobs a church shall be like a wheel,” of a ver- 
tiginous and unstable estate. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1833), 1. 124. 

4. Apt to make one giddy; inducing giddiness: 
as, a vertiginous height. 

The vertiginous disease is not so strong with them that 
ate on the ground as with them that Btand on the top of 
a steeple. Baxter, Self-Denial, Epistle Monitory. 

vertiginously (vfrr-tij'i-nus-li), adv. In a ver- 
tiginous manner; with a whirling or giddiness, 
vertiginousness (ver - ti j 'i - n us - ties), n. Tho 
rtato or character of being vertiginous ; giddi- 
ness; a whirling, or sense of whirling; dizziness, 
vertigo (ver-ti'go, now usually vtr'ti-go.), n. 
[— F. vertigo = Sp. vtrtigo = Pg. veritgem = 
It. r ertiginr, < L. vertigo (-gin-), a turning or 
whirling round, dizziness, giddiness, < vcrtcrc, 
turn, turn about: see verse 1. Cf. tiego .] 1. 

Dizziness; giddiness; a condition in which tho 
individual or the objects around him appear 
to be whirling about. It is called subjective vertigo 
when the patient seeins to himself to be turning, ami 
objective vertigo when it is the surrounding objects that 
appear to move 1 . 

Our drink dial] iic prepared gold and amber. 

Which we w ill take until my roof whirl round 

With the vertigo. It. Jon ton. Volponc, Hi. 0. 

That old vertigo In his head 

Will never leave him till he’s death 

Slrift, Death of Dr. Stt itt. 

2. [c<t;>.] [XL.] In conch., a genus of pul- 
monntes, tvpico! of tho family Vertiginidte. — 
Auditory or aural vertigo, MCnltrcs disease: an af- 
fectlon in which the prominent symptoms are vertigo, 
deafness, and ringing in the ears : supposed to be a disease 
of the labjrlnth of the ear.— Essential vertigo, vertigo 
for which no cause can he discovered.— Ocular vertigo. 
Sec ocular.— Paralyzing vertigo, a disease observed in 
the vicinity of Geneva, Switzerland, manifesting Itself in 
diurnal parovysms of ptosis, vertigo, paresis of various 
parts, and severe rucliialgfa, lasting seldom more tlinn two 
minutes. It occurs mostly In summer, and affects mainly 
males who work on farms. Also called Gerlier's disease. 

vertu J t, ». An old spelling of virtue. 
vertu", it. Seo virtu. 

vertuet, vertulest. Old spellings of virtue, vir- 
ti'cless. 

vertumnalt, a. [Irreg. < L. ver, spring, with 
term, as in autumnal. j Vernal. 

Her (mystical city of peace] breath is sweeter than the 
new-blown rose; millions of souls lie sucking their life 
from It; and the smell of her garments Is like tho smell 
of Lebanon. Her smiles aro more reviving than the ver- 
tuinnal sunshine. Ilcv. T. Adams, Works, II. 333. 

Vertumnus (vfcr-tum'mis), n. [L„ tho god of 
tho changing year, ho who turns or ohnnges 
himself, < vcrtcrc, turn, change, + -twin us, a 
formativo (= Gr. -i/tevor) of tho ppr. mid. of 
verbs. Of. a/itniiiitx.] 1, An ancient Roman 
deity who presided over gardens and orchards, 
and was worshiped as the god of spring or of tho 
seasons in general. — 2. [XL.] Jit cool., a ge- 
neric name variously applied to certain worms, 
beetles, and amphipods. 
vertuoust, a. An old spelling of virtuous. 
veru (ver'o), n. [L.J A spit — Yeru montanum, 
an oblong rounded projection on the floor of tho prostatic 
section of the urethra, same ns crista urcthrrv (which see, 
under cri.tn). 

veruconst, a- A had spelling of verrucous. 
Veru! amiar (vor-o-la'mi-an), a. [< Veridam 
(IIL. Ycriilaniittm, Verolamiinn), an ancient Brit- 
ish city near tho site of St. Albans.] Of or per- 
taining to St. Albans, or Francis Bacon (15G1- 
1626), Baron Verulnm, Viscount St. Albans. 

A temper well fitted for the reception of the Verula- 
mian doctrino. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., iii. 

veruled (vcr'ijld), a. [< rnulr-s + -rd-.] In 
her., ringed: noting a hunting-horn or similar 
hearing when the rings around it aro of a dif- 
ferent tincture from the rest. Also virolc, 
virolcd, 

verules (vor'ylz), n. [PI . of vcrule, var. of virolc, 
ferule. - ] In her., a bearing, consisting of sev- 
eral small rings one within another concen- 
trically. Also called vires. 


very 

vervain (ver' van), n. [Formerly also vervaine, 
vervcinc, verrt nc, vervin ; < OF. verveine = Sp. Pg. 
It. verbena, vervain, < L. verbena, a green bough, 
etc., one of a class of plants used as cooling 
remedies, hence later verbena, vervain: see ver- 
bena.] One of several weedy plants of the ge- 
nus Verbena, primarily V. officinalis, widely dis- 
persed in warm and temperate regions in both 
hemispheres. It is a plant a foot or two high, with 
spreading wiry branches, and very small flowers in slender 
racemes. It had sacred associations wjth the Druids, as 
indeed among the Homans ; it haB been worn as an amulet, 
held to be serviceable to witches and against them, used 
in love-philters, and credited with virtue against a variety 
of diseases. In Christian times it became associated with 
the cross, whence much of its repute. It is also called 
Juno's-tears, holy-herb, herb-of-gracc or herb of the cross, 
and pigeon's-grass. (See pigeon’ s-grass.) Tho plant has 
a bitterish and astringent taste, and perhaps some slight 
lebrifugal and other virtue, but is replaced by better rem- 
edies. In America several other verbenas receive the 
name, as V. hastata, the blue vervain, a tallish slender 
plant with small blue flowers, V. stricla, the hoary ver- 
vain, a hairy plant with larger purple floweis, and V. ur- 
tictrfolia, the white or nettle-leafed vervain, with small 
white flowers. 

With reverence place 
The vervin on the altar. 

B. Jonson, Sejanus, v. 4. 
And thou, light vervain too, thou must go after. 
Provoking easy souls to mirth and laughter. 

Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess, Ii. 2. 
Bastard or false vervain. See Stachytarphela.— Stink- 
ing vervain. See stink. 

vervain-mallow (vfer'van-maPo), n. A spe- 
cies of mallow, Malm Alcca. 

verve (vfcrv), », [< F. verve, rapture, anima- 
tion, spirit, caprice, whim.] Enthusiasm, es- 
pecially in what pertains to art and literature ; 
spirit; energy. 

If he he above Virgil, and is resolved to follow his own 
verve (as the French call it), the proverb will fall heavily 
upon him, Who teaches himself has a fool for his master. 

Dryden, Ded. of the Alneid. 

verveinet, »■ An obsolete form of vervain. 

verveled (vdr'veld), a. In her., same as var- 
relcd. 

vervelle (ver-vol'), n. [F.: see varvcls.] In me- 
dieval armor, a small staple or loop, especially 
one of those attached to the steel head-piece, 
through which the lace was passed for attach- 
ing tho camail. 

vervels (vtr'velz), it. pi. Same as varvcls. 

vervet (v&r'vct), it. A South African monkey, 
Ccrcopithccus pygcrytlirus, or C. lalandi. It Is one 
uf tile so-called green monkeys, closely nllied to the grlvet. 
Vervcts arc among the monkeys enrried about by organ- 
grinders. 

very (vor'i), a. [< ME. very, verri, verray, ver- 
rai, veratj, verry, verrey, verrei, verre, < OF. verrai, 
verai, vrai, vray, F. vrai = Pr. verai, true, < LL. 
ns if "vcrdcus, for L. verax (vcrac-), truthful, 
true, < rents (> It. Pg. vero = OF. ver, veir, 
voir), true, = OIr. fir = OS. war = OFries. teer 
= MD. inter, D. waar = MLG. war = OHG. 
MHG. war (also OHG. wari, MHG. mere), G. 
wahr, true, = Goth, wers, in tus-wers, doubtful; 
cf. OBulg. vicra = Russ, vtera, faith, belief; 
prob. ult. connected with L. t ’die, will, choose, 
E. will: see mlU, wale -2 . From the L. rents are 
also ult. E. verily (the adv. of very), veracious, 
veracity (tho abstract noun of veracious, aud of 
very as representing L. verax), verity, aver, and 
tho first element in verify, verisimilar, verdict, 
otc.] True; real; actual; veritable: now used 
chiefly in an intensive sense, or to emphasize 
the identity of a thing mentioned with that 
which was in mind : as, to destroy his r cry life ; 
that is tho very thing that was lost : in the’latter 
use, often with same : as, the very same fault. 

That was the verray Croys assayed ; for thei fotmdcn 3 
Crosses, on ol oure Lord and 2 of the 2 Tlicves. 

Mandeville , Travels, p. 78. 

This is verry gold of the tnyti. 

Book of Quintc Essence (cd. Furnlvall), p. 3. 

The very Greekes and Latlnes tliemselnes tooke pleasure 
in iUming verses, and vsed it as a rare and gallant thing. 

Pidlenham, Arte of Eng. Focsie, p. 8. 

Whether thou be my very son Esau n r not. 

Gen. Xxvll. 21. 

When all else left my cause, 

My very adversary took my part. 

Beau, ami FL, Honest Man's Fortune, 1. 1. 

One Lord Jesus Christ, . . . very God of very God. 

A icenc Creed, Book of Common Prayer. 

We Imve as very a knave In our company (By-ends) ns 
dwellctli la all these parts. Bunyan, Pilgrim's Progress. 

Bliss was It in that dawn to he alive, 

But to be young was very Heaven 1 

Wordsworth, Prelude, xi. 
[IVri/is occasionally used in tho comparative degree, and 
more frequently in the superlative. 

Thou hast tlio veriest shrew of all. 

Shak,, T, of the S., v. 2. G4. 



very 

Is there a verier child than I am now? 

Donne, Devotions (Works, III. 505).] 
In very deed. See deed ami indeed. 
very (ver'i), uric. [< rcry, a. Tlie older adv. 
form of very is verily, now somewhat archaic.] 

1. Truly; actually. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

These sothely [ben] the mesures of the auter in a cubit 

most verve. Wt/clif, Ezek. xliii. 13. 

2. In a high degree; to n great extent; ex- 
tremely; exceedingly. Very does not qualify a verb 
directly,* and hence also, properly and usually, not a past 
participle: thus, very much frightened, because it fright- 
ened him vertj much; and so in other cases. This rule, 
however, is not seldom violated, especially in England : 
thus, vcrij jd cased, instead of very much pleased. 

We can call him no great Author, yet he writes very 
much, and with the infamy of the Court is maintain’d in 
his libels. Dp. Karle, Mlero-cosmographic, An Aturney. 

Ye lied, yo lied, my very bonny may. 

The Broom of Coicdenknotrs (Child's Ballads, IV. 49). 

Your meat sail ho of the very very best. 

Johnic of Cocklcsmuir (Child’s Ballads, VI. 17). 

Verzenay (vor-ze-mV), n. [< Ycrzcnag (see 
def.).] Win© produced in tho ancient province 
of Champagne, near Vorzonny, a locality south- 
east of Kheims. (a) A white still wine. Compare Sit- 
Icry. (6) One of sc\eral brands of champagne, excellent 
drinking>wine, hut not considered of the highest class. 

Vesalian (v(*-s;Vli-nn), a. [< Ycsalitts (see def.) 
+ -tin.] Associated with the anatomist Vesa- 
lius (1514-04): as, the Yvsahan foramen (fora- 
men Yesalii) of tho sphenoid bone (a small 
venous opening). 

vesania (vo-stVni-ii). n. [NL., < L. rcstmia, 
tvrvnim, madness, < vesanus, vtesanus, not of 
sound mind, < ve- 9 not, + .sauna, sound, sane : see 
Art/ifl,] Disease of the mind; insanity, 
veset, « ■ [< ME. wsc, a rush of wind ; of. tv.sni, 

ft st n, drivo away : see feeze.] A blast of wind ; 
a >tonn; commotion. 

Therout came n rage, and such a te*c 
That it made al the gates for to rese. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Talc, 1. 1127. 

vesi (vu'si), //. [Polynesian.] A leguminous 
tree. Jfzelta bijuga, found in tropical Asia, the 
Seychelles the Malayan islands, and Polynesia. 

It fs an erect tree 60 feet in height, with something of the 
aspect of tho European beech. In the I’ijl Islands this 
and the tamanu are tlie best timber trees its wood seem, 
ing almost indestructible, and being there used for canoes, 
pillows, kava-howls. etc. The tree was held sacred by 
the nathes. 

vesica (ve-si'kii), pi. vcsie.r (-so). [L. t tho 
bladder, "a blister, a bag, purse, etc.] 1. In 
aunt., a bladder ; a cyst ; a sac ; especially, the 
urinary bladder, or uroevst, tho permanently 
pervious part of the allantoic sac. — 2. In hot*, 
same ns vesicle. — Trigonum vesicze. See tnyonum. 
— Vesica fclloa, the gall-bladder or choice} st; the he- 
patic cjbt — Vesica plscls (a Ibli’n hlndderX a sjinhol of 
Vhrist/a figure of a pointed oval form, made properly hj 
the intersection of two equal circles each of which passes 
through the center of the other. The actual 11 cure of a 
fish found on the sarcophagi of the early Christ Ians was re- 
placed Inter by this figure, which was a common emblem 
in the middle ages, with reference to the (ircik ( = 

llsli), a word containing the initial letters of * \>>tcr- 
rov, h«ov ^ »o«, (Jesus Christ, Son of (Jod, the Saviour) 

It is met with sculptured, painted on gins*, in ecclesiasti- 
cal seals, etc. The aurioln in representations of the mem- 
bers of the Trinity, of tlie Virgin, etc., is generally of tills 
fonn See cut* under aureola und yl orj /. --Vesica pros- 
tatlca. Same ns ]>n>Uatic reticle ( s ee pro'tatic). — Vesica 
urinre, vesica urinaria, the urinary bladder, 
vesical (ves'i-knl), a. [= F. nsical; as rrMra 
4- Of or pertaining to a vesica; cystic; 

especially, pertaining to the urinary bladder: 
as, vesical arteries, veins, or nerves; vesical 
distention. — Vesical arteries, branches of tho ante- 
rior division of the internal iliac artery distributed to the 
bladder The inf* rior is disti United to the lower part of 
the bladder, to tho prostate, and to tho veslculie mnl- 
nalcs and is also called reticnprm-tatic artery. The middle, 
n small branch of.on,' superior, is distributed to the base 
of the bladder i* tla’ ui eslctihc pcmlnnlc*. The tujrrior, 
that pirt of t’ ndtiie f 1 stric «rter> of the fetus which Is 
notohlltcrr* m* hypoga'^hc fundus and body of theblml- 
der^-VcF ted, supplies stone in the bladder. — Vesical 
- %or‘ical calculus ' R °t the bladder, the anterior and 
llgamencs, the I igamentf Vesical plexus, sacculus, tri- 
lateral true ligaments. V^cslcal synovial membrane. 

angle. See the nouns.-. ''inbrane. see stmoeial .— Vesical 
Same ns bursal ftirnoiiai me " l vcsie.r. Sec tnyonum.— VCS- 
tricone. Same as triaun °r uvula of the bladder, a 

ical uvula, tile uvula * he inferior angle of the trigonum. 
prominence situated at 'veins collecting the blood that has 
—Vesical veins tin-capillaries of tlie bladder. They are 
passed through the n the corresponding nrteiics. 
more numerous tha kaiit), a. ami n. [= F. n'sicant : 
vesicant ( vos 'i-iwf.'] I, a. Producing a bleb or 
ns rcsica 4- -Bering; opispnstic; vesicatory, 
blister; blistvosicating agent; an epispastie or 
II. n. A 9 ns cantlinridos; a blister, 
vesicatory (vos-i-ku'ri-ii), n. [NL. (Rivinus, 
VesicarjLrom tlio bladdery pod; \ L. resicaria , a 
1G91), * reputed to be efficacious in diseases of tlie 
plant |(i cr ' < vesica, bladder: see vesica.] A ge- 
of cruciferous plants, of the tribe Alyssinac. 
nr 
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It is characterized by a much-branched stem, stellate pu- 
bescence, and flowers which are usually yellow, and are 
followed by a globose many-seeded silicic with a slender 
style. There are about 32 species, mostly natives of the 
United States, with some in southern Europe, Syria, and 
Persia ; a few occur in the mountains of Central America. 
They are herbs with entire sinuate or pinnntifld leaves, 
hoary with short forking or branching hairs. The flowers 
are large and golden-yellow in the American species ; tlie 
others differ in habit, in their larger broadly winged seeds, 
and in their yellowish flowers, which become commonly 
whitish or purplish in fading. They are known ns bind- 
dcr-pod, especially V. Shortii, in America. V. utriculata of 
the south of Europe produces conspicuous fruit-pouches 
of tho size of a large pea ; V. vestita of Tersia is peculiar in 
its large persistent sepals. The American species nre par- 
ticularly abundant In Texas; four occur in Colorado nnd 
Wyoming; one, V. arclica, becomes, at latitude 81* 44', in 
Grinnell Land, one of the most persistent of arctic plants, 
and forms a domc-likc tuft about 4 inches high, sending 
down very long deep roots. 

vesicate (ves'i-kut). v. pret. andpp. vesicated, 
ppr. vesicating. [\ vesica + -ate-.} To raise 
vesicles, blisters, or little bladders on; inflame 
and separate tho cuticle of; blister. 

Cclsus proposes that in nil these internal wounds the 
external parts he vesicated, to make more powerful revul- 
sion from within. Il’tVrman, Surgery. 

Vesicating collodion, collodion containing cantlinridcs 
in solution, used ns nil external application to produce 
a blister. — Vesicating plaster, bee jdastcr. 
vesication (ves-i-kti'shon), ». [= F. vesica- 
tion; as vesicate + -/<>«.] Tlie formation of 
blisters; a blister. 

vesicatory (ves'i-ku-to-ri), <t. and n. [= F. 
vtsicatoirc ; as vesicate + -or//.] I. a. Vesi- 
cant; epispastic: as, a vesicatory beetle. 

II. pi. vesica torics (-riz). An irritating 
substance applied to tho skin for tho purpose 
of causing a blister. 

vesicle (ves'i-kl), n. [=F. vtsiculc , < L. vesieu- 
la , a little blister, n vesicle, dim. of vesica, blad- 
der, blister; see vesica.’] 1. Any small blad- 
der-like structure, cavity, cell, or the like, in a 
body; a membranous or vesicular vessel or cav- 
ity;* a little sac or cyst. Also vcsiculc. (a) in 
aiiat. nnd z»"l., n small bladder or sac: a generic term of 
wide application to various hollow structure?, otherwise 
of \ery different character nnd requiring specification by 
a qualifying word. Many such formations are embryonic 
and so transitory, and base other distinctive names when 
matured. (6) In jHithol., a circumscribed elevation of tlie 
epidermis containing serous fluid, (e) In hot., a small 
bladder, or bladder-like air-cavity. Also i erica. 

2. A minute hollow sphere or bubble of water 
or other liquid.— Acoustic vesicle. Same ns auditory 
reticle. — Allantoic or allantoid vesicle. Same as alia a- 
Auditory vesicle. See auditory, nnd cut under 
Bynaptui/r .— Blastodermic vesicle. See blattotlennie. 
— Cerebral vesicles, anterior, middle, nnd jnstcrinr, the 
three membranous vesicular i \namdons of w hicli t lie brain 
primitive!) consists con cspomllng to the fore brain, mid- 
lindn.nnd lit mi-brain, tlie various tliickenings and foldings 
of the walls of the m steles ghing ri-e to the substance of 
the brain, and the modified communicating cavities of the 
scsicles becoming the ventricles of the bruin. These vt si- 
des nppear(unlcttcred)in the cut under embnjo. The three 
commonfy become Ihe by sululh hlou of two of them, cor- 
responding to the live main encephalic segments which 
are recognized in mod vertebrates, and may he specified by 
the name of the scgimnt to which they respect hefy ghe 
I Iso, as thepro***H<vy)/ifi/iV, etc., !YsiVfe(see cut under vberr- 
al\ IVrtaln other vehicular protrusions of the cmhiyotiic 
encephalon provide for the formation of so much of tlie 
organs of the special senses of smell and sight as is derived 
from the brain, one being the rhineneephalie r« riclr, the 
other the on dar, ophthalmic, or optic ic<icle ; both of these 
nre paired. See cuts under amnion nnd cerebral (cut 4).— 
Embryonal vesicle, In hot. See embryonal. — Germinal 
vesicle. See m*mn‘naf.— Graafian vesicle, a cavity in 
the o\ nry whlcii contains an ovum ; the caj>sule or cal) x of 
an ovum, which, when the o\um is ripe, is ruptured to dis- 
charge the ovum into the peritoneal c:uity,or the rnlloplan 
tutie or o\iduct. Also called f7raa/?an fMiclc. — Malig- 
nant vesicle, anthrax. — Marginal, ocular, optic ves- 
icle. See the adjective*. — Ophthalmic vesicle. Same 
ns oct/far vedde.— Ovarian, polar, Polian, prostatic, 
etc., vesicle. See the ndjecthes.— Purkinlean vesicle, 
or vesicle ofPurkinJe, the germinal vesicle.— Rhinen- 
cephallc vesicle, the vesicular protrusion of n part of 
the prosencephalon of the embryo to fonn the rhinen- 
cephnlon. Its hollow is primitively continuous w ith that 
of a lateral cerebral ventricle, nnd may persist ns a rhino- 
c«vlin, but it is usually obliterated. — Seminal vesicles, 
two membranous receptacles for the semen, situated one 
on each side of the base of the bladder, between it and the 
rectum. In man each consists of a tube of about the size 
of a quill, of from 4 to C Indies in length when unrolled, 
somewhat colled, nnd repeatedly doubled upon itself, end- 
ing opposite the base of the prostate by uniting w ith a vas 
defeiens to form an ejaculatory duct. Seminal vesicles 
exist in the males of many animals, being in general hol- 
low offsets from or diverticula of the deferent duct of the 
testis or its equivalent, but also existing under many dif- 
ferent modifications, especially in invertebrates. The 
more comprehensive name of such formations is perma- 
tocyst. The corresponding structure in tlie female of some 
Invertebrates, for tlie reception and detention of the male 
accretion. Is a spermatotheca. See cuts under Dcndrocada, 
Xcmatoidea, Protcolejtas, nnd llhabdoca-la . — Sorous ves- 
icle, tlie false amnion (which see, tinder amnion).— Um- 
bilical vesicle, the yolk-cavity of any vertebrate, when 
it has formed a sac or cyst hanging from tho umbilicus, its 
cavity being continuous with the intestinal cavity of the 
embryo. It is the seat of the earliest blood-circulation, 
and the organ of nutrition for the whole period of fetal 
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life in nnallantoic animals ; but in those animals which 
develop an allantois and amnion, and especially a placen- 
ta, its function is temporary, being soon superseded by 
that of the allantois. See cuts under embryo nnd uterus. 

— Vasoperitoneal vesicle. See vasopcritoncal. 
vesicocele (ves'i-ko-sel), n. [< L. vesica, the 
bladder, + Gr. ktjIt], tumor.] Cystocele ; hernia 
of tho bladder. 

vesicoprostatic (ves'ri-ko-pros-tat'ik), a. Per- 
taining- to the urinary bladder and to tlie pros- 
tate gland — Vesicoprostatic artery. Same as infe- 
rior vesical artery. See vesical arteries, under vesical. 

vesicopubic (ves^i ko-pu'bik), a. Pertaining to 
the urinary bladder and to tho pubes : as, a vesi- 
copubic ligament. 

vesicotomy (ves-i-kot'6-mi), «. [< L. vesica , .. 
tho bladder, + Gr. - TOfila , < rtpvtiv, ragclv, cut.] 
The operation of incising a bladder, usually tbe j 
urinary bladder. 

vesi co -umbilical (ves^i-ko-um-bil'i-kal), a. 
Pertaining to the urinary bladder and to tho 
umbilicus — Vesico-umbilical ligament, the urachus, 
vesi co -uterine (vesri-ko-u't£r-in), a. Pertain- 
ing to the urinary' bladder and to the uterus. — 
Vesi co-uterine ligaments, two semilunar folds which 
pass from the posterior surface of tlie bladder to tlie neck J 
of the uterus.— Ve sic O-Uterine pouch. See pouch. ■ 

vesicovaginal (ves'i-ko-vaj'i-nnl), a. Pertain- ’ 
ing to tho bladder and to tho vagina: as, tho ! 
vesicovaginal soptum. Also vaginovesical . — 1 
Vesicovaginal fistula, an abnormal communication be- 
tween the bladder nnd the vagina, generally resulting 
from sloughing of the parts consequent upon prolonged 
piessurc of the head of tlie child in difficult labor. ‘See 
Simon's nnd Sims’s operations, under operation. — Vesico- 1 
vaginal plexus. Sec plexus. 
vesicula (vo-sik'u-lji), n . ; j}\.resicithc (-16). [L.] 

A vesicle.— Vesiculfe seminales, the seminal vesicles 
(which see, under vesicle).— Vesicula fellea, the gall- 
bladder.— Vesicula prostatlca. the prostatic vesicle , 
(which see, under 2 mostatic).— Vesicula serosa. Same as 
false amnion (which sec, under amnion). 

vesicular (ve-sik'u-liir), a. [= F. vesicula ire , 

= S]>. Pg. vesicular , <! L. vesicula , vesicle: see 
vesicle.] 1. In anat. and zobl. : («) Of or per- 
taining to a vesicle; of the form or nature of a 
vesicle: cystic; bladdery. ( b ) Having a vesi- 
cle; vesiculate; full of or consisting of vesicles, 
especially when they arc small and numerous; 
areolar; cellular: as*, the vesicular tissue of tho 
lungs; a vesicular polyp. — 2. In pertain- 
ing to or consisting of Vesicles ; appearing as if 
composed of small bladders; bladdery. 

The terms rarenchymatous. Areolar, Utricular, and Ve- 
sicular, when applied to vegetable tissues, maybe consid- 
ered as synonymous. Balfour. 

3. In giol., tho epithet applied to rocks haring 1 
a cellular structure, the cavities being rather 
large and woll rounded, but not very abundant. 

A vesicular structure is intermediate in character betw ecu 
those denominated cellular and sloppy; but these dis- 
tinctions are not usually verydistinctly mnikcd or very 
carefully maintained.— Normal vesicular murmur. 

See murmt/r.— Posterior vesicular column, Clarke’s 
column. See column, nnd cut of sjnnal cord (under pinal). 

— Vesicular ascidlan polypst, the Vesiculariid/r.— 
Vesicular column of the spinal cord, the ganglionic 
column, composed of a series of nerve-cells. — Vesicular 
columns of Clarke. See columns of Clarke, under col- 
umn.— Vesicular cylinder, Clarke’s column. Sec col- 
umn, nnd cut of spinal cord (under fpnmZ). — Vesicular 
eczema. See eczema.— Vesicular emphysema. See 
emphysema. — Vesicular erysipelas, erysipelas associ- 
ated with the formation of vesicles.— Vesicular fever, 
pemphigus.— Vesicular flies. Sec lYrico/owr.— Vesicu- 
lar glands, in lot., glands containing a volatile oil, placed 
just beneath the epidermis of the leaf, as in St.-John’s-wort 
and myrtle, or of the baik, ns in the orange. — Vesicular 
quality, tlie quality of sound In vesicular respiratory 
mu rimir.— Vesicular rAle. See rdle. — Vesicular reso- 
nanco. See resonance. — Vesicular respiratory mur- 
mur. See rc.piratorii . — Vesicular stomatitis. Same 
ns aphthous stomatitis (which see, under stomatitis).— Ve- 
sicular synovial membrane. See simoiial.— Vesicular 
theory, the theory (now abandoned) that the minute drops 
of mist, cloud, nnd fog are hollow vesicles or bubbles.— 
Vesicular wormst, tlie cystic worms, or cysticerci and 
h>datids. They were formerly regarded ns adult oigan- 
isnis, several genera of ditleient families of which were 
named. 

Vesicularia (vos f i-ku-la'n-;i), v. [NL. (J. V. 
Thompson) : soo vesicular.'] ' Tho typical genus 
oC Vesieulariiil.r. J~. lira is an example. 
Vesiculariidffi (vos-i-ku-hj-ri'i-do), n.jil. [NL., 

< Vesicularia + -i(?,r.] A family of ctenosto- 
mntous gymnoltomatous polvzoans, -whose f yp- 
ical genus is Vesicularia , having tho cells, of 
delicate structure and tubular fonn, clustered 
on slender llexiblo stems. _ ! 

vesictllarly (ve-sik'u-ljir-li). odr. In n vesicu- 
lar manner; ns respects vesicles. 

Vesiculata, Vesiculat® (ve-sik-u-hi'tii, -to), ». ; 
pi. [NL., neut. or fem. pi. of * rcsieulatus : see i 
vesiculate.] 1. The campnnulnrinn polyps, or 
cnlyptoblnstic liydromcdusans. See Calypto- 
bhistca nnd Campanulariw . — 2. A division of 
radiolarinns. 
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vesiculate 

> — vesiculate (ve-sik'tl-hlt), a. [< XL Svcsiculatus, 

< L. vesicula, a little bladder or blister: see re.vi- 


elc.} Ilnving a vesicle or vesicles; formed into 
or forming vesicular tissue ; vesicular, 
vesiculate (vo-sik'u-lat), p. i. ; pret. and pp. vc- 
siculatcd, ppr. vcstculating . [< vesiculate, o.j To 
become vesicular. 

vesiculation (ve-sik-fi-lu'slion), n. [< t •csicu- 
late 4- Tlie formation of vesicles; vesi- 

cation; a number of vesicles or blobs, ns of 
the skin in somo diseases; also, a vesicular or 
bladdery condition; inflation, 
vesicule (ves'i-kfil), ». [< F. r Mettle: see resi- 
de.) Same as vesicle. 
vcsiculi. n. Plural of restrains* 

Vesiculfferi (v5-sik-u-lif'e-ri), ». pi. [XL., pi. 
of * vesical i for: see vesiculous and -fer. j Same 
as Vhysoniyeetcs. 

vesiculiferous (vf*-sik-i>lif V-rus), a. [< L. ve- 
st cut a, a vesicle, 4* ferre k* 1I, 7/rarL] Produ- 
cing or bearing vesicles; vesiculate; physoplio- 
rous. 

vesiculiform (vf-sik'n-li-form), a. [< L. v csi- 
cula , a vesicle, + fomia, form.] Like a vesicle; 
vesicular; bladdery. 

vesiculobronchial (vf'-sik'u-lo-brong'ki-nl), a. 
Combining vesicular and bronchial qualities; 
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2. pL [< LL. vespera, ML. respcr.r, < vesper a, 
evening.] In tho Roman Catholic and Greek 
churches, and in religious houses and ns a 
devotional oflico in the Anglican Church, the 
sixth or noxt to the last of tho canonical hours. 
The observance of this hour Is mentioned In the third cen- 
tury by St. Cyprian, The chief features of the Western ves- 
pers, besides the malms and varjlng lijmn, are the Mng- 
n Ifl cat and the collect for the day. The chief features of 
the Greek vespers GVrrpu-oV) are the p«abns, the ancient 
hymn "Joyful Licnt," the proKclmcnon, and ttic N*nnc 
IHmittK lhc old Rnglish name for vespers Is crcn-iony. 
The Anglican public crenlng prayer, nlso called er en-tono. 
Is mainly a combination and condensation of the Farum 
vespers and complin, the part of the ulhce from the first 
Lord’s rmycr tn tho Magnificat Inclusive representing 
vespers. [Occasionally used In the singular.] 

Thev [the prU-*ts] concluded that da> t s ceremonies with 
their JVpw. C.iriiat, Crudities, I. -JO. 

Ilte far hrll of resjvr, . . . 

Seeming to weep tho dj ing daj *s decay 

Ryn'n/jlon Juan, IIL JO?. 
Sicilian Vespers. Sec .ViViftVm.— Vesper motlBO. Sec 
r crj*T-tnt>uif. 

vcsperal (ves'pfr-pl), a. and ti. [< LL. vesprra- 
li"\ of flic* evening. < L. vesper, vespera, evening: 
pee vc^pt r,] I, n. Pointing to tlie evoning or 
to vesper*. [Rare.] 

H. n. That part of the nntiphonnrium which 
contains the clmnts for vesper?. Lee's f»7m>nr//. 


vessel 

vespertilionine (ves-p6r-tiri-o-nin), a. and n. 
[< Vesper til io(n-) 4 -»Hfl.] I’, a. Resembling 
n bnt of the restricted genus Vesper tilio ; of or 
pertaining to tho subfamily Vespertilionine. 
— Vespertilionine alliance, one of two series of micro, 
chlmpteran bats, having the tail Inclosed In the Inter- 
femoral membrane and a diastema between the middle 
upper Incisors, containing the families Uhxnolophidse, 
Isvclvridrr, and VetpertiUomdee. The tribe Is contrasted 
with the anlsillontirine alliance. 

II. «. A bat of the subfamily Vcspcrtiliomnee 
or of tho vespertilionino allianco. 

vespertinal (ves'pfcr-tin-nl), a. [< vespertine 
+ -oh] Same ns vespertine, Lowell , Fireside 
Travels, p. 73. 

vespertine (vcs'pC*r-tin), a. [= Sp. Pg. It. vcs~ 
pirtmn, < L. vespertimis, of or belonging to tho 
ovening, < vesper, evening: 6eo vesper .] 1. Of 
or pertaining to tho ovening; happening or be- 
ing in tho ovening. Sir T. Herbert . — 2. In hot., 


applied to a respiratory- somKh-Vefllculobron- vesper-bell (ves'pfT-bol). u. The boll that 


chlal respiratory murmur. Si c re*]nratpri/. 
vesiculocavernous ( v f*- s ik 7 ft -1 6-kn v ' er-n ti s) , a. 
Partnking of both vesicular and cavernous 
cifmlities: applied to a respiratory sound. — 
Vesiculocavernous respiration. See rcyiratfon. 
Vesiculosa, Veslculosic (vo-sik-ii-16'sn, .«£), 
n. jif. [XL. (Latroille), nout. or fern. pi. of L. 
vrsicnlnsus, full of bladders or blisters: see 
rt siculou?.') Tn rnfm/i., u family of dipterous in- 
sects, the vesicular flies, having n bladdery nb- 
domcn ; tho Cyrtitfw or Jcroccrirt.v. 
vcsiculoso (ve-sik'u-lds), a. [< L. vccicttlo'ais, 
full of bladders: see vesiculous.'} Full of vrsi- 
elc“*; vesiculate; vesicular, 
vesiculotubular ( vf* - si k' u - In - 1 fi'lm - lli r) , a. 
Combining vehicular and tubular qualities: ap- 
plied to a respiratory sound Vesiculotubular 

respiration, n reqdrntory found In which the normal 
tericnlar murmur la heani, liut with nn added tubular 
or blowing quality. 

vesiculotympanitic (vf*-sik'u-lo-thn-p:i-mt 
ik), f/. Partaking of both vesicular and’ tym- 
panitic qualities: applied to a percussion note. 
— Vesiculotympanitic resonance. Sec re*mance. 
vesiculous (vr-sik'ft-ltis), a. [= F. vc*icttlcttx. 
< L. vcxiculostts, full of bladders or blisters, < 
reticula, a littlo bladder or blister: see vesicle.} 
Same as vcsicuto*c. 


vesiculus (ve-sik'fi-lus), pi. vrsiaiU (-li). ^per-bird ; Cones. 
Same ns vesicle, Liicyc. Ur it., XI 1.551. “ 


summons to vespers. 

Hark the little rey^r-Ml, 

Which Mddr til me to jin^cr* 

C«tcriit<ie, Ancient Mariner, vll. 
vesper-bird (ves # ]RT-bfTil), n. The eoinraon 
bay-winged bunting of tho United States, Poo- 
re mi an/?; so called from its song, often 

heard ns tlie shades of night fall. See Voa cetcs, 
and cut under yrassjUtch. J. UurrouyUv. 
Vcsperlmus (ves-por'i-mns), n. [XL. [t’mies, 
187*1). < L. vesper, the evening, hence the we*-t, 
+ mus, mouse.] The leading genus of Ameri- 
can vesper-mice, having ns typo tho common 
white-footed doer-mouse of North America, 
usually called Ifespcrnini/i leucoput. The name 
was originally propofol a Bubgcntir, tint //nqirrwi.v* 
ha« htclv (ISOI) ban rhownto hctintcnahlp In anj sciife. 
nml by the rule* of nomenclature the fpcclca alxn c mcn- 
thmed muni be e.alb d V. awm'eanus (nftcr Kenr, 1702). 
Fee cut tinder dfcr-innufc, 

vesper-mouso (ves'pcr-mmts), pi. eerier- 
mice (-mis). A mouse of the genus Ilcsperomy* 
or Vcsperimns, or a related form; in tho plural, 
native American mice and murine rodents col- 
lectively; tho Sifjnwilnntrs, ns distinguished 
from the Mures, indigenous to tho Old World. 
See tho technical words. S. J\ Umnl, 1857. 
vesper-sparrow (ves'pf-r-spnr'd), ». The vc^- 


Cllbfe.] Vespprtilio (ves-per-til'i-o), «. 
[XL. (Linnrcus, 175S), < 1 


Vespa (ves'plj), m. 

respa, n wasp, = R.” irrnrjj, q. v.] A Linnean 
genus of neuleate hymenopterous inscct«, for- 
merly of great extent, now restricted to cer- 
tain socinl wasps and hornets of tho modern 
family Vcsjiid.r, ns tho common wn«*p, 7". rtihfa- 
ris, and tho common hornet, V. crabro. See cuts 
under hornet ami wasp, n nt first corrc<pomic<l 
to Lntrollle’fi family fiirfoplera, I»ut now rc«trlcti*<l to 
forms having the abdomen sessile, broad and truncate 
at ilu* buc*, metathoras xcry short ami truncate, and the 
ba«*»l nen-ure of the fore wings Joining the snticosta! 
nt some distance before the stigma. They are shori-liod- 
led wn»psuith foldal wing?, nml are commonly known 
In the United States ns ittUrnc-JnclcU or hornets. Their 
nestB consist of n scries of combs amnigcl one Jiclow an- 
other, and enveloped In n papery entering. In tropical 
regions the«c nc«ts reach an Immense size, those of a Cey- 
lonese species often measuring 0 feet In length. Twcnt y \ crpcmiwnyuc. .... 

species occur In the United States and H in Ihtrope. I. VespcrtiUouluCG (vos-pcr-til-t-on i-do), u. pi. 
maculata of North America Is the so-called irhite-faccd [XL.,< Vesper tilio(n~) *h -/r/,T.] A family 

L R » oV** rrnt,ro ; roptcroiw innimnal?, of winch tho genus Vcs- 

The latter has been introduccil Into the United States, and *i lfl 

occurs in New York and New England. pO tllio is tilt tjpt, bolouging to tho nnked- 

vesper (vos # p6r), n, [< ME. vesper, the even- no ' s . section (Gymnorhina) of insectivorous 
' V-r," L * 1 ‘J • or imcrochiropterous bats, it is distinguished, like 

other Gi/innorAi’na, from the HitUophora, or leaf-nosed 
section, by the nbsenco of any nasal appendage, and from 

" ' ’ * by 


P^L..<L.tr.s- 
;>crft75>(»t-),nlmt,FO culled from its flying about 
in tho evening, prob, for *vcspcrtinio(n‘), < rc.*- 
nertinu*, of tlie evening: Fee vespt rime.] A 
Linnean genus of innmmnls, the fourtli nml 
Inst genus of tho Linnenn order Primates, con- 
tntningGFpecios,aml coextensive with tho mod- 
em order Chi ropier a. Most of thclongcr-known hats 
have been placed In Vespertilin. I5y succc'?lio cllmlna- 
tloiis, the genus Itas been restrictal to about 40 small spe- 
cies, of l»oth hemispheres, nstlio pipistrelle of Utirope, I" 
rtp»>frrWmr,nml the little brown bat of the United States 
1'. mlvlnlttf, nml Is rcganlctl nn the tj*pe of a family 17/- 
l^rtillonid/r. The genus now Includes only the smallest 
mid most delicately formed liats, liko those ju«t named, 
baling ample wings, the tall Inclosed In the interfemornl 
membrane, no leafy appendage to the nose, no special de- 
velopment of tho cars, six grinding teeth In each half of 
well Jaw, and four upper and rlx lower Incisors. See fcnf- 
and IV?7*'r/i7ibm</jr. 

/espertilionidcc (ves-pvr-til-i-on'i-do), n. pi. 
[XL.,< Vesper tilio(n-) + -57, r.] A family of chi- 


Ponnsylva ... 

It corresponds to JCo. X. of the numbered scrlcsof thcPenn. 
fylvanh Snncy, and Includes the Tocono sandstone and 
Conglomerate, fonnlng the base of the Carboniferous, and 
lying Immallately beneath the Mauch Chunk Red Shale 
(the " Umbra] M of Rogers’s nomenclature). See J’ocono 
ta ndftone, under randttone. 

4. In zoiil. , crepuscular; flying or otherwise 
specially active in tho twilight of evening, as 
an insect, a bat, or a bird: as, the vespertine or 
ovening grosbeak, Hespcriphona r espertina . — 

5. In astron., descending from tho meridian to 
tho horizon at tlie time of sunset. 

Vcsperugo (ves-pe-ro'go), ». [NL. (Kevser- 
ling nml Hlnsius), < L. rcspcrueio, n bat, < ves- 
per, evening: see vesper , and *cf. Vesper tilio,} 
The most extensive genus of bats of the fam- 
ily Vcspcrtilioniilx and subfamily Ve sper tilio- 
ntn/r. typified by tho European V. serotinus. 
They have the lneI«ors ? or j, the prcmolars }, ?, or ?, nml 
a v ell -developed post-calcancal lobule of the Interfemornl 
membrane. They arc divided Into several fiubgcncxa, as 
IV?;vrv*, Sccto:nuf, Hhorfcctsa, and l.arionycteri*. The gc- 
mi? h remarkable for its wide distribution In both hemi- 
spheres, extending from near the arctic circle to tlie Strait 
of Magellan. 

VGspiairy (vos'pi-a-ri), «. ; pi, vespiaries f-riz). 
[Prop, "vespary (tho form vespiary being jrreg. 
conformed to apiary ), < L. vespa, a wasp: soo 
wasp.} A hornets’ nest; tho habitation of 
social wasps; nlso, tho colony or nggrpgnte of 
wasps in such a nost. Sco Vcyia, and cut un- 
der wasp, and comparo apiary and formicary. 

Vespidto (ves'pi-do), n. pi. [XL. (Stephens, 
18U9), < 7 cjfjw + -u/.r.] A family of dipiopter- 
ous nculeato livmonoptorous insects, rimified 
by tho genus Vespa; tho social wasps ana hor- 
nets. They are chancterized by their two-spnrred mid- 
dlo tlbitr and simple tar?al claw/. I'.vcry species exists 
In the three forms of male, female or queen, and worker. 
The males and workers die In the fall, ami the Impreg- 
nated queen alone hibernates. Fhoformsa new colony in 
the spring, giving birth nt first only to workers, and later 
to tunica and females. The nests arc made of paper, and 
the young arc fed by the workers with nectar ami animal 
ami vegetable Juices. The principal genera besides Vetjxt 
arc Pdittcs and I’olyfAa. See Vcrjxx, and cuts under tra/p, 
hornet, anil Polirtfs. 

£ vespiform (vos'pi-form), o. [< L. vespa, wasp, 
- + forma. form.J M r nsp-like; resembling a wasp 

or hornet to some extent or in some respects: 
noting certain moths. See hornet-moth. 

vespillot (ves-pil'6), n, [L., also vcspuUn, also, 
according to Fcstus, vespa, one of tlie benrers 


ing star, < OF. vespre, eveuingT tho evening 
star, vcsjircs, oven-song, vespers, F. rt-pre, even- 
ing, vepres, vespers, Sp. vcyicro, the evening 
star, — Pg. vespero, tho evening star, = It. rcs- 
pero, evening, tho ovening star, vespers, vespro, 
vespers, < L. vesper, evening, even, eventide, 
tho evoning star, poet, tho west, tho inhabitants 
of the west, also, and more frequently, fem. 
vespera, tho evening, eventide, = Gr. iowepos, 
evening, the evening star, Tlesper, of tho ovon- 
ing, ec-lpa, ovening, = OBulg. veeherit = Sen’. 
Bohem. vcchcr — Pol. wicezor Russ, vechcru, 
evening, = Lit It. rakaras = Lott, vakars , ovon- 


the true blood-sucking hats by the character of tho den- 
tition and digestive otgan*. and from other Gymnorhina 
by having the tail Inclosed Innn ample intcrfemorul mem- 
brane, and special characters of tho teeth nml chill. Tho 
nearest relationships nro with the moloswdd bats (.Vo lot- 
tidrr and A7eh7iW<f/r). Tho faintly contains numerous 
genera, os VtrpcriiUn, Synotm, Plecotut. Atalaphn, ^n- 
tro:on*, XycUcejux, Latiuntr, etc., nml about Ito species 
(or more than one third of the whole order Chirovtera ) of 
small bats of most parts of the world. Fomc of these arc 
also very rich In Individuals and among the best-knomi 
representatives of the whole order, lhc family la pri- 
marily divided Into two subfamilies, Vteprrtilioniwe and 
Uyclteejiwr. See cut under Synotm. 


nnd appears after sunset; hence, tho evoning. 
Black vcfper'e pageants. Shah, A. and C., !v. 14. S. 


nino tenths of the family, and represented by 
r^erfi/ia and about C other gonera. 


who carried out tho bodies of dead poor at 
night, < vesper, evening: see vesper.} Among 
tho Romnns, one who carried out the dead in 
tho evening for burial. Sir T. Uroicuc, Rcligio 
Medici, i. $ 38. 

vespine(ves'pin),«. [< L. vcsptt, wasp, + -ih<4.] 
Pertaining to wasps ; wasp-like. Pop. Sci. Mo., 
IV. I7G. 

vessel (vcs 'el). «. [Early mod. E. also vcsscll; 
< ME. vessel , vcsscllc, fcsscl, < OF. vessel, vcisscl, 
vaisscl , F. vaisscatt = Sp. vasillo = Pg. rasilha = 
It. yascello, a vessel, < L. vasccUunt (in an in- 
scription), a small vaso or urn, dim. of vas, a 
vase, urn : see vase. In def. G tho word is orig. 
collective, ME. vessel, vessel!, < OF. * vcsscllc, 
vaisscllc, F. vaissellc , vessels or pinto collec- 
tively; < vessel, vaisscl, a vessel: soo abovo.] 1. 
A utensil for holding liquors nnd other things, 
as a ensk, a barrel, a bottle, a kettle, a pot, a 
cup, or a dish. 

The Arm nnd the ITond (tlmt he putte in ouro Lordes 
syd c, wlmn he nppered to him. nftre his Reaurrexioun 
. . .) 19 tit lyggynge In n T7 tselle with outen the Tomhe. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 172. 

Thou ehalt dash them In pieces Uko a potter’s vessel. 

Ts. II, 9. 

The empty vessel makes the greatest sound. 

Shah, Hen. V., iv. 4. 7S. 
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Specifically, in metal., the converter In which Bessemer 
steel is made. See steels. 

As far as my observation goes, metallurgical writers al- 
most invariably use the word converter, while in the steel 
works the word vessel is almost always used. 

II. M. Uoive, Metal, of Steel, p. 339. 

2. A ship; a craft of any kind : usually a larger 
craft than a boat, but in law ofton construed to 
mean any floating structure. 

Bet 's to tho seaside, ho l 
As well to see the vessel that ’s come In 
As to throw out our eyes for bravo Othello. 

Shafi., Othello, li. 1. 37. 
lie sent it with a smntl vessel 
That there was quickly gaun to sea. 

John Thomson and the Turk (Child’s Ballads, III. 333). 

3. In anal, and coo!., any duct or cnnnl in 
which a fluid, as blood or lymph, is secreted, 
contained, or conveyed, ns an artery, vein, 
capillary, lymphatic, or spermatic; especially, 
a blood-vessel. A part or organ pervaded or 
woll provided with vessels is said to be vascular. 
— 4, In hot., same as duct — that is, a row of 
colls which have lost their intervening parti- 
tions, and consequently form a long continuous 
canal. Tho walls of the vessel or duct may bo variously 
marked by pits, or by spiral, annular, or reticulated thick- 
enings. 

5. Figuratively, something conceived as formed 
to receive or contain ; hence, especially in Scrip- 
tural phraseology, a person into whom any- 
thing is conceived ns poured or infused, or to 
whom something has been imparted; a recipi- 
ent. 

He is a chn«rn vessel unto me. to bear my name before 
the Gentile*, and king 11 , and the children of Israel. 

Acts lx. If*. 

What if (iod, willing to shew Ids wrath, nml to mnke 
Ids power known, endured with much long-stdferlng the 
vessels ol wrath fitted to destruction? Bom. lx. lid. 

6f. Vessels collectively ; plate. 

The vessel of the temple he w 1th him ladde. 

Chaucer, Monk’s Tale, 1. 138. 

'Goth, hrlngcth forth the r wnli," qnod he. 

Chaucer, Monk's Tale, 1 'jut. 
Of gold tber is a horde, »V tret els tlur hi, 

Of sillier other vessette gllte fulie riclicll. 

I !oh. of Hr untie, p. 132. 
Acoustic, ambulacra!, annular, ascending, blind, 
capillary’, cardiac, coronary', dorsal, gluteal, inter- 
costal vessel. Nre the adject he*, — Lnctcnl vessels, 
lymphatics which absorb chyle from the Intestinal call’d. 
See /ficrro/, »».— Latlcifcrouo, lymphatic, Malpighian, 
merchant vessel. See the adjectives. — Milk vessel 
See inilk.res'r!.— Obliterated vessel. See oN iterate - 
Scalariform, spiral, umbilical, etc , vcssol. s> e the 
adjectives —SquCCZCd-ln vessel. M*e npieeie. - TllO 
weaker vessel, a phrase applied, now often Wulirly, to 
a woman, In allusion to I I’et. III. 7 "Giving honour unto 
the wife ns unto the teenier et**el.‘ 

I must comfort the teenier r e—el, as dnuhlit and ltn*c 
ought to show Itself lounigeoii* to pittlont 

Shnk., As you I.ike It, II. 4. f>. 

vessel! (\ 0 hVl), r. t. [< MK. Irvw/ni, < restel, 

«.] To put into n vessel. 

Aloes tweyne utices cpitlkc* . 

Let r-su l it, and set It uppe In pmyke. 

J'alladius, Huslkitnirie (K. K. 1 S \ p. 2»v> 

Take that earth and . . . tee* l It mid in that . . . set 
the feed. Dnemi, Nat. JIM., ( f»iT* 

vesselful (ves'el-ful). n. [< ff-v/ -f -/«/.] As 
much as a vessel will hold. 

vesselingt, ». f M K. vt '>•■>< thni/e ; < tv.vw t -4* -im/1.] 
Vessels collectively. 

M hemic that heth coble In jdtclud r e“>lltwje 

And clryed c!o*-e him tij* 

I'allndiu «, IIuHbondrie (IL K. T S \ p. 11**. 

vesselmentf, II. [< MK. ri'.wlmrnt, n s\r lenient, 
< OF. r<irw llrnmit, vessels, plate, furniture. < 
raiwllc. vessels, plate: see n.w/.] l’late; fur- 
niture. JJalhtCfll. 

Gurtcy nes or outlier viMyment, 

<)r .my outlier i* *wlnnent. 

MS Marl 1701, f C2. 

Dm Mid lie the u *>elment, the vi stares elene. 

Wyth sly 3 1 *pf Ids elences hi* poueravn to lour 

Alliterative /Wm* ( id. Morris), ii 12>*\ 

vesses (vcs'e/i, a. [ANo rr*srN; prob. eon- 
nected with MK .Janet, a fringe, AS./.rv, thread, 
fiber.] A sort of worsted. Jlallnnlt. 

vessignon tvi**-'i-nynn), n. [< F. visstanon, a 
wind-gall (on a horse), < L. e/sira, a bladder, 
n blister: sec* rtntra.} A kind of soft swelling 
on a horse’s log; a wind-gall. 

vest (vest), ii, [< F. rente, a vest, jacket, = Sp. 
Pg* rcstc = It. rente, vesta, < L. renttn, a garment, 
gown, robe, vestment, clothing, vesture, = 
Goth, icastt, clothes; ef. Gr. / c0>, r, dress, cloth- 
ing; < ■)/ ves = Gr.it rnw (■/ fto), clothe, = Skt. 
■/ v as, put on (clothes), = Goth, tcanjan = AS. 
tccrian , put on (clothes), wear: see treat*. From 
tho L. vestis nro also ult. E. vest, r. f vestment, 
vest rtf t vesture, divest, invest, travesty, etc.] 1. 


An article of clothing covoring tho person ; an 
outer garment; a vestment. [Archaic.] 

Over his lucid arms 
A military vest of purple flow'd. 

Milton, I\ L., xi. 241. 

The rivets of tho vest 
Which girds ia steel Ids ample bi east. 

Whittier, Mogg Mcgono, iii. 

2. Figuratively, garment; dress; array; ves- 
ture. 

Not seldom, clad in radiant vest, 

Deceitfully goes forth the morn. 

Wordsicorth, Near the Spring of the Hermitage. 
Wherever ho ho flown, whatever rest 
The being hath put on which lately here 
So nmny-frlended was. Lowell, Agassiz, vi. 2. 

3. A body-garment for men’s wear, at different 
times of distinct types, (a) Originally, n garment 
like n cassock, said by l’opys to have been adopted by 
Charles II. as the fashion for his court, and ridiculed by 
Louis XIV. of France, who put his servants into such vests. 

You nro not to learn, 

At these Years, how absolutely’ necessary n rich JV*f 
And n Pcmique are to n Man thnt alms at their (Indies’) 
Favours. Ktherege , She Would if she Could, ill. 3. 

Tho vest Is gathered up heforo them [figures on medals] 
like an apron, which you must suppose filled with fruits 
as well as the comu-ioplic. Additnn, Ancient Medals, 11. 

Under his doublet Charles appeared in a rod, "being a 
long cassock,” ns J’epys explains, "close to the body, of 
black cloth and pinked with white silk under it." 

L'neyc. Iirit ., VI. 473. 
(/») A body-garment of later times; especially, tlio waist- 
coat In tho ordinary modern sense — tliat Is, a sliort gar- 
ment without sleeves, buttoning down the front, and hav- 
ing the hack concealed by the coat. 

Numerous pegs with coats nml "pants” nml " vests "- — ns 
he was In the habit of calling vvnistcoats nml pantaloons or 
trousers — hanging up as If the owner had melted out of 
them. O. IF. Holme*, lTofe-sor, vll. 

If tailors would only pilot upon vvnistcoats, I would 
give double pi lee for n rent hearing this Inscription. 

II. D. lllarkumre, Lonm Doone, lxvl. 

4. All outer garment, or pnrt of Hitch a garment, 
for women. r.specially — (n) A sort of Jacket with or 
without sleeves, nml known by many different names ac- 
cording to changing fashion : ns, Breton red, Oriental red, 
etc. (Ii) A trimming or facing of the front of the bodice, 
sometimes with a different material, and following more 
or less closely the form of a man’s vest: a fashion often 
reappearing. Over the vest of tills form n coat Is gener- 
ally mini. 

G. An undergarment knitted or woven on tho 
stocking-loom. JV-f and nnrfcrmt nro moro 
common in England; umtcrnhivt in tin* Fnitod 
States. 

Vest (ve.-t), t\ [< OF. nstir, F. vt'tir = Sp. Pg. 
rrstir = It. restin', < L. restin', clothe, dros*, < 
vrstis, n garment, clothing: sen re^t, n. Cf. 
irrnr 1 , »’.] I. tians. 1. To elutin' with or as 
with a garment, vr.it, or vestment; robe; dross; 
cover, surround, or encompass closely. 

Vested all ill white, pure ns her mind. 

Milton, .sonnets, xv ill. 

2. To invest or clothe, ns with authority; put 
in possession (of); endow; put more or less 
formally in occupation (of): followed by with. 

To nettle men’* consciences, ii* nccc**nry that they 
know the person who by right I* rested irith power over 
them. LkW 

Had I been ieded with the Monarch’* I’ovv’r, 

Thou mu*t have sigh'd, unlucky Youth, In vain. 

Prior, To Mr. Howard. 

3. To place or put in possession or nt the dis- 
posal of; give or confer formally or legally an 
immediate lived right of present or future pos- 
session, occupancy, or enjoyment of ; commit 
to: followed by in. 

So, ln-tead of getting license* in mortmain to enable 
him to rest his 1 -uhIb in the Gild of the Holy Fro**, he 
made a drol of fi offment , xesttny them in pen-on* therein 
nniind. I'.wjlish tlitds(\\. L T. S.\ p. 232. 

I will imt trust executive jwivver, r*vfeif in the hands of 
n single nmcl*tnvte, to keep the vigils of liberty. 

I). Webder, Speech, Senate, May 7, 1S3I. 

4. To lay out, as money or capital; invest : as, 
to iv.sf monov in land. [Karo.] Imp. Diet. 

II. mtrans. 1. To put on clothing or vest- 
ments, 

F.ven In the fnmteenth nml fifteenth centuries It was 
the common custom for piled*, nt least in F.nglaml, to 
r«d in tlio sanctuary. Cnth. Itirt., p. S38. 

2. To come or descend; devolve; take effect, 
as a title or right : with in. 

The Piipicmc power cutild not he paid to vest in them ex- 
clusively. llrowjhaui. 

It Ih already tho usage to speak of n trust ns a thing that 
i eats, nml ns n thing that tnny he divested. 

Unit ham, lntrod. to Morals and Legislation, xvl. 27, note. 
To vest in Interest, to pa*sordovolve ns matter of right 
or title Irrespective of any Immediate right of possession. 
— To vest In pOBSOSsion, to pass in possession or imme- 
diate right of possession. See vested. 

Vesta (ves'tii), ». [L., = Gr. Tkrr/a, the god- 
dess of tho hearth*, i/ van , Skt. V ttsh, burn : 


s ee ustion, Aurora, Faster.'] 1 . One of the chief 
divinities of the ancient Romans, equivalent 
to tlio Greek Hestia, 
one of tlio twelve great 
Olympians, the virgin 
goddess of the hearth, 
presiding over both the 
private family altar and 
tho central altar of tho 
city, tho tribe, or tho 
race. She was worshiped 
along with the Penates at 
every meal, when the family 
assembled round the altar or 
lieai th, which was in the cen- 
ter of the house. iEneaswas 
said to have carried the sa- 
cred fire (which was her sym- 
bol) from Troy, and brought 
It to Italy, and it was pre- 
served at Borne by the state 
in the sanctuary’ of the god- 
dess, which Btood In the Fo- 
rum. To guard tills lire from 
becoming extinguished, it 
was watched and tended by 
six stainless virgins, called 
vestals. ThcBomnn temples 
of Vesta were circular, pre- 
serving llic form of the prim- 
itive lmts of the Latin race, 
because it was in such n hut 
that the sacred fire was first 
tended by the young girls 
while their parents and bro- 
thers were absent In t lie 
chase or pasture-ground. Sec The Giustiniani Statue of\csta 
nlso cuts under hut-urn Olid tll«tu»— Twtonia Museum, 
monopteron. 

2. Tlio fourth planetoid, discovered by Olbors, 
lit Bremen, in 1807. — 3. [/. c.] A wax match 
which may bo ignited by friction. 

nie door of a small closet here attracted the voting 
man’s attention ; and. striking a vesta, lie opened it and 
entered. Ii. L. Stevenson, The Dynamiter, p. 178. 

vestal (ves'tnl), a. and n. [= F. restate, in, = 
Sp. Pg. rental's* It. restate, < h. Vrstatis, of Vesta, 
ns a noun (sc. rirgo) a vestal virgin, < rcsta, 
Vesta: see Vesta.] I. a. 1. Of or pertaining to 
Vesta, the classical goddess of tlio sacred firo 
and of tlio household and the state. 

When thou shouldst come, 

Then my cot with light should shine 
Purer than the vestal fire. 

Drayton, Shepherd’s SIrena. 

2. Pertaining to or characteristic of a vestal 
virgin or a nun. 

Vestal modesty. Shnk., R. nml J., 111. 3. 38. 

My vestal habit me contenting more 
Than all the robes adorning me before. 

. Drayton, Matilda to King John. 

U. f». 1. Among the ancient Romans, a vir- 
gin consecrated to Vesta and to the service of 
watching the sacred fire, which was kept per- 
petually burning upon her altar. The vestals were 
nt first four in number, afterward six. They entered the 
sen ice of the gothic** nt from six to ten years of nge, 
, their term of sen Ice lasting thirty years. Thev were then 
permitted to retire nml to marry, but few' did so, for, as 
vc*tnK thev were treated with great honor, and lmd im- 
lHirtnnt public privileges. Their persons were inviola- 
ble. nny offense »galn*t them being punished with death, 
nml thev were treated In nil their relations with the high- 
est distinction ami reference. A vestal who broke her 
vow of chastity was immured alive In nil umlergtouml 
mult nmld public mourning. There were very few such 
instances ; in one of them, under Domitian, the chief of 
the \estnls was put to death under a false charge trumped 
up by tin* emperor. 

Ilcnco — 2. A virgin; a woman of spotless 
chastity; sometimes, a virgin who devotes her 
life entirely to the service of religion; a nun; 
a religieusc. 

Shall ’h go hear the vestals sing? 

Shnk., Pericles, iv. f». 7. 
She would a dedicated tvWrtf prove, 

And give her xirgiti sows to heaven nml love. 

Crabbe, Woiks VII. 94. 

3. In entom.: ( a ) The geometrid moth Stcrrha 
sitcraria : popularly so called in England, (h) 
A gossamer-winged butterfly ; any member of 
the restates. 

Vestales! (ves-tsVIC*/.), ». pt. [XL.: see ves l a!.] 
A group of butterflies; the vestals, virgins, or 
gossamer-winged butterflies, 
vestamentt, U. Same as vestment. 

Ills vestament* sit as If they giew upon him. 

Massinger, Fatal Dowry’, iv. 1. 

vested (ves'ted),p. a. 1. Clothed; especially, 
wearing, orhaving assumed, state robes or somo 
ceremonial costume: ns, a vested choir. 

A troop of ycllow-rMfrcf white-haired Jews, 

Bound for their own land, where redemption dawns. 

Drowning, Paracelsus, iv, 

2. In her., clothed; draped: used especially 
when the clothing is of a different tincture from 
the rest of tho bearing. This blazon is more 




vested 

usual whf-n only a part of tlie body is repre- 
sented. Al«o clothed. — 3. Not in ft state of 
contingency or Mi«pr*n«*ion; fixed, in laic: (n) 
Already acquired ; ixMmg, in contemplation of law, in a 
certain p'-’von a* owner: as, a law is not to be construed 
Form to impair irstrd rights without compensation. Sec 
ri'iht. (hi Noting the quality of a present absolute r itrlit 
or inti n st, as dhtiuguHicd from that which is defeasible. 
Thu-, a legacy is said to be vetted when given in such 
term*' that the legatee lias a present right to its ftituic 
pawn< ut which is not defeasible, and lie can therefore 
extingtn-h it by release. (;) Noting the quality of a pres- 
ent e-tatc e> cn though defeasible, as distinguished from 
that the very existence of which is contingent. Thus, a 
devise of land Is paid to he vested when the circumstances 
are Midi that tin* legatee is existing and known, and would 
he linmidi i f » !v » ntith-d to possissioti were the precedent 
c't.iti to tenmnnti , although the time may not have come 
wh'-n he i-t entitl'd to receive it, and although It is possi- 
ble that In fore that time comes another person may conic 
into h< lug who will take iti preference to him. Meanwhile 
if is paid to he v> */»• l in interest, hut not vented in pos*es- 
ri'ioi.— Vested remainder. See remainder, 3. 

vester (vector), n. One who invests money or 
other property ; an investor. [Rare.] 

Rut in another of their papers . . . they declare that 
their vestrrx aim at nothing short of a community in land 
anil in goods. Southey, To \V. S. Landor, Aug. 22, 1S2S). 

vestiarian (ves-ti-a'ri-an), a. [< vestiary + 
-//«.] Same as vestiary. 

vestiary (ves'ti-lt-ri), a. and it. [=F. vestiairr, 
a., = Hp. rest ttar in — Pg. vestiario, vestuario , 
n., = It. vestiario , a. and n., < L. vestiarius , of 
or pertaining to clothes, neut. vestiarium , a 
wardrobe, ML. a robing-roora, vestry, < vesti «?, 
clothing: see rest. Cf. vestry.'] I. a. Of or per- 
taining to costume or dress. Bp. Hall , Select 
Thoughts, $ 93. 

II. it.; pi. vestiaries (-riz). 1. A room or 
place for the keeping of vestments, garments, 
or clothes ; a wardrobe. Fuller. [Rare.] — 2. 
Garb; clothing. 

If I throw my cloak over a fugitive slave to steal him, 
it is po short and straight, so threadbare and clunky, that 
he would lie recognized by the idlest observer who had 
seen him seven j ears ago in the market-place; but if thou 
hadst enveloped him in thy versicolored ami eloudlike 
tertiary, putted and effuse, rustling and rolling, nobody 
could gtie«s well what animal was under it, much less 
what man. Landor, Imag. Conv., Diogenes and Plato. 

3f. A vestibule; a place of entrance; a court. 

Tile I wenten ... in the hows of a manner man in Ba- 
hutyin, that had a pit in his vestiary. 

Wyclif, 2 Ki. [Sam.] wii. IS. 

vestibula, a. Plural of vcstibnhnn. 

vestibular (ves-tib'u-ljir), a. [< vestibule 4- 
-«r3.] Of, pertaining ’’to, or resembling a ves- 
tibule, in any sense.— Vestibular artery, a branch 
of the internal auditory artery distributed, in the form of 
a minute capillary network, in the substance of the mem- 
branous labj ri nth.— Vestibular membrane. Same as 
membrane of Jlcimier (which see, under 7ncm&rnuc).— 
Vestibular nerve, the branch of the auditory nerve dis- 
tributed to the vestibule.— Vestibular passage. Same 
as train vestibuli (which see, under scuZa).— Vestibular 
siccule or sacculus. See saccule.— Vestibular seta, 
the bristle that projects from the vestibule of the Forti- 
c ellid:r : originally called in French soic de Lachmann. 
W. S Kent. 

vestibulate (ves-tib'ii-lfit), a. [< vestibule 4- 
-tffc 1 .] In anat. and zodl., having a vestibule, in 
any souse ; formed into a vestibule ; vestibular. 

vestibule (ves'ti-bfil), n. [< F. vestibule = Sp. 
vcstihulo = Pg. It. vcstibulo , < L. vcstibulum , a 
forecourt, entrance-court, an entrance; vari- 
ously explained: ( a ) ‘a place separated from 
the (main) abode/ < vc apart, 4- stab it l uni, 
abode (see stable 1 ); ( b ) * abode/ < vcs , Skt. 
■}/ vas, dwell (see was); (c) possibly ‘the place 
where the outer clothing is put on or off as one 
goes out or comes in/i. e. the place correspond- 
ing to that assigned to the modern hat-rack (cf. 
vestry ), < vestis, garment, clothing.] 1. A pas- 
sage, hall, or antechamber next the outer door 
of a house, from which doors open into the va- 
rious inner rooms; a porch; a lobby; a hall; a 
nartlicx. See cuts under opistliodomus, porch, 
and pronaos. 

In the intention of the curly builders of the church, the 
vestibule, or atrium, was regarded as that portion of the 
sacred building which was appropriated to those who had 
not been received into the full standing of members of the 
Church of Christ. 

C. E. Norton, Travel and Study in Italy, p. ISO. 
2. In anat.: (a) A part of the labyrinth of the 
ear, the common or central cavity, between the 
semicircular canals and the cochlea, communi- 
cating permanently with the former, and tempo- 
rarily or permanently with the latter, from the 
proper membranous cavity of which it is gen- 
erally shut off subsequently, opening into the 
tympanum or middle ear by the fenestra ovalis, 
which, however, is closed in life by a membrane. 
See cuts under car 1 and temporal, {b) A trian- 
gular space between the nymphro or labia mi- 
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nora of the human female and some anthropoid 
apes, containing the orifice of the urethra, or 
meatus urinarius. More fully called vestibule 
of the vulva and vcstibulum vagina, (c) A part 
of the left ventricular cavity of the heart, ad- 
joining the root of the aorta. — 3. In zoo ‘L : (a) 
A depression of the body-wall of sundry infu- 
sorians, as Paramecium and Xoctiluca , leading 
to the oral and sometimes also to the anal aper- 
ture, and thus connected, by means of an eso- 
phageal canal, with the endosarc. See Vorti- 
cflla, Xoctiluca, and cut under Paramecium, (b) 
In polvzoans, an outer chamber of a cell of the 
polyzoary, which opens on the surface, and into 
which, in some forms, the pharynx and anus 
both open.— Aortic vestibule. See aortic . — Com- 
mon sinus of the vestibule. Same as utricle, 2. — Mem- 
branous vestibule, the membranous sac contained 
within the osseous vestibule, in tome animals, as in man, 
divided into n larger section, t lie utiicle or utriculus, and 
a Ic-ser, the saccule or sacculus.— Osseous vestibule, 
the bony cavity in the petrosal hone, in nearly all ver- 
tebrates’ inclosed by the prootic, cpiotic, and opisthotic 
bones, and inclosing the memhianous vestibule.— Pyra- 
mid of the vestibule. See pyra mid . — Utricle of the 
vestibule. See utricle . — Vestibule of the larynx, that 
part of the larj ngeal cavity which lies above the false 
vocal cords.— Vestibule of tbe moutb, the cavity of the 
mouth outside of the teeth, technically called vcstibulum 
oris . — Vestibule of the pharynx, the fauces; the pas- 
sage from the mouth to the pharynx, bounded laterally by 
the pillars of the fauces.— Vestibule of the vulva. Sec 
dcf. 2 (b).— Vestibule train. Sec vestibule, v. t. =Sym. 1. 
See definitions of porch, portico, hall, lobby, passage. 

vestibule (ves'ti-biil), v. t.; pret. and pp. ves- 
tibulcd, ppr. vestibuling. [< vestibule, ?*.] To 
provide with a vestibule— Vestibuled train, a 
train of parlor-cars each of which is provided with a 
“vestibule” at eacli end — that is, a part of the platform 
is so inclosed at the sides that when the cats are con- 
nected together a continuous passage from car to car is 
formed. [U. S.] 

vestibulumfves-tib'u-lum),!!.; p\.vcstibula(-lu). 
[NL.: see vestibule.'] In anat. and zool ., a ves- 
tibule. — Aquteductua vestibull. Sec aqiurductus. — 
Pyramis vestibull. See ptirainic . — Scala vestibull. 
See scala.— Utriculus vestibull. Same ns utricle, 2.— 
Vestibulum oris, the vestibule of tile mouth (which see, 
under mtibulr).— Vestibulum vaginie. Same ns vesti- 
bule, 2 (h). 

vestigatet (ves'ti-gat), v. t. [< L. vestigatus, 
pp. of resligare, track, trace out, < vest ig in m, a 
footprint., track: seo vestige. Cf. investigate .] 
To investigate. 

vestige (ves'tij), ». [< F. vestige = Sp. Pg. 

It. vestigia, < L. vestigium, footstep, footprint, 
track, tho sole of the foot, a trace, mark.] 

1. A footprint; a footstep; a track; a trace; 
lienee, a mark, impression, or appearance of 
something which is no longer present or in ex- 
istence; a sensible evidence or visible sign of 
something absent, lost, or perished ; remains of 
something passed away. 

Scarce any trace remaining, vcctit/e gray, 

Or nodding column on tbe desert shore, 

To point where Coiillth, or where Athens stood. 

Thomson, Liberty, ii. 

I could discover no vestiges of common houses in Den- 
deni more than ill any other of tire great towns in Egypt. 

Bruce, Source of the Idle, I. 105. 

What vestiges of liberty or property have they left? 

Burke, llev. in France. 

2. In bint., any vestigial organ or tissue, having 
little or no utility, but corresponding to a use- 
ful part existing in somo lower animal. See 
vestigial and rudiment, 3.=Syn. Seefracci. 

vestigia,)!. Plural of vestigium. 

vestigial (ves-tij'i-al), a. [< L. vestigium, foot- 
print (see vestige), + -a!.] Of, pertaining to, 
or of the nature of a vestige; like a mere trace 
of what lias been; also, rudimentary. In biol- 
ogy vestigial has a specific application to those organs or 
structures which are commonly called rudimentary, and 
arc rudimentary in fact, but which are properly regard- 
ed, not as beginnings or incipient states, but as remains 
of parts or structures which have been better developed 
in an earlier stage of existence of the same organism, or 
in lower preceding organisms, and have aborted or atro- 
phied, or become otherwise reduced or rudimenlal in the 
evolution of the individual or of the species. Thus, the 
paiovaria. the canals of Gartner, the male womb, the ura- 
chus and the round ligament of the liver are vestigial 
structures with reference to the Wolffian bodies and al- 
lantois of tlic fetus; tho thymus of the adult is vestigial 
with reference to that structure in the infant ; the ver- 
miform appendix of the colon is vestigial with reference 
to the very large crccum of a ruminant; the stunted cora- 
coid process of the scapula of a mammal is a vestigial 
structure with reference to the laige articulated coracoid 
bone of a bird. Vestigial structures of any kind, or the 
remains of what has been, are to be caiefully distin- 
guished Horn rudimentary structures, or the beginning 
of what is to be (as fully explained under rudimentary). 
They are very significant biological facts, of which much 
use has been made by Darwin and other modern evolution- 
ists in tracing lines of descent with modification and deter- 
mining probable ancestry. — Vestigial fold, a projection 
of the pericardium over the root of the left lung, caused by 
a cord which is the remains of the nearly obliterated duc- 
tus Cuvieri, or sinus of Cuvier, of the fetus. — Vestigial 
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muscle n muscle, like those of the external ear, which is of 
use in Hie low er animals, hut poorly developed ami scarce, 
lj functional in iu-u. = Syn. Abortive, etc. See ruiUmen- 
tary. 

vestigiary (vuH-tij'i-a-ri), f /« L* vestigium, 
fool print, + -ary. ) Vestigial, 
vestigium (ves-tij'i-um), n.; pi. vestigia (-ji). 
[L. : see vestige.] In anat., a vestige; a vesti- 
gial structure of any kind; a trace, as the pit 
which marks the closed foramen ovale between 
the right and left auricles of the heart.— Vesti- 
gium foraminis ovalis, the fovea or fossa ovalis. — Ves- 
tigia rerum, traces of tilings. See the quotation. 

It is not to he doubted that those motions which give 
rise to sensation leave In the brain changes of its sub- 
stance which answer to what Haller called “ vestigia 
rcrum and to what that great thinker, Da\id Hartley, 
termed “Vihratiunculcs." 

Iluxlcy, Address before the British Association at Bel- 
fast, 1874. 

vestimentt, n. An obsolete variant of vestment. 
vesting (vesting), n. [< vest 4- -ing 1 .] Cloth 
especially made for men’s waistcoats: most 
commonly in the plural, 
vestiture (ves'ti-tiir), n. [< L. rest ire, pp. ves- 
ti tus, dress, clothe (see vest), 4- - arc . Cf. ves- 
ture, investiture.] If. The manufacture or prep- 
aration of elotli. Ji. I’arkc. — 2f. Investiture. 
— 3. In zool., the hairs, scales, etc., covering a 
surface : as, the vestiture of the thorax of an in- 
sect. 

vestlet (vest'let), n. [< rest 4- -let.] A tubic- 
olous sea-anemone of the genus Perianth us, as 
C. borealis. It is not fixed to any support, and remarka- 
bly resembles a ceph- 
alobrancliiatc worm, 
having a long, smooth, 
slender body or stalk 
tapering to a free base, 
and surmounted by a 
large double wreath of 
tentacles. The stem is 
a tube secreted by the 
polyp and investing it 
(whence the name). It 
is C or 8 inches long, 
and the wreath ex- 
pands an inch or more. 

See Ccriantlius, and 
compare cut under Ed- 
wardsia. 

vestment (vest'- 
mont), n. [For- 
merly also vesti- 
ment, testament; < 

JIE. vestement, < 

OF. vestement, F. 
r Element = Sp. ves- 
ti mento, ra., vesti- 
menta, f., = Pg. vestimenta — It. restimento, m., 
vestimenta, f., < L. vestimentum, clothing, cover- 
ing, < vestire, clothe: see vest, r.] 1. A cox r er- 

ing or garment ; some part of clothing or dress; 
an article of clothing ; especially, some part of 
outer clothing; specifically, a ceremonial or 
official robo or garment. 

Ilir vcstiment8 which that they were. 

Chaucer, Knight's Talc, 1. 2090. 

The judges in their vestments of state attended to give 
advice on points of law. Macaulay, Warren Hastings. 

2. Ecclcs. . («) One of the garments worn, in ad- 
dition to the cassock and ordinary dress, by the 
clergy and their assistants, choristers, etc., dur- 
ing divine sendee and the administration of the 
sacraments ; especially, one of the garments so 
worn by tbe celebrant, deacon, and subdeacon 
during tho celebration of the cucharist; spe- 
cifically, the chasuble, or the chasuble with the 
other eucharistic garments and ornaments, es- 
pecially tho amice, stole, and maniple. From 
monumental and other evidence it appears that the type 
of the principal ecclesiastical vestments has always been 
nearly the same; that this agreed on the whole with the 
general style of dress among Greeks, Homans, and Orien- 
tals; and that in certain respects it agreed with official 
rather than common civil dress and with Syrian rather 
than Greek or Roman costume. ( b ) One of tho cloths 
or coverings of the altar, 
vestral (ves'tral), a.^ [< vestr-y + -al] Of or 
pertaining to a vestry. 

vestrify (ves'tri-fi), v. t.\ pret. and pp. vestri- 
ficd, ppr. vestrify ing. [< .vestry + fy.] To 
make a vestry of, or make like a vestry; turn 
into a vestry. [Rare.] 

In the debate in the House of Commons on the Redis- 
tribution of Seats Bill, Dec. 4, 18S4, Mr. Chaplin said it 
would “tend to vestrify the House of Commons." 

N. and Q., Gth ser., XI. 6. 

vestry (ves'tri). n . ; pi. vestries (-triz). [< ME. 
vcstryc, < OF. *rcsfairic (?)* vesti a ire, F. rcsti- 
airc , < h. vestiarium , a wardrobe: see vestiary. 
For the terminal form, cf. sex try.] 1. A room, 
or sometimes a separate building, attached to 
a church, where the vestments of the clergy, 
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and sometimes tlio saerod vessels and other 
treasures of tlio church, are kept. Such an apart- 
ment Is also called sacristy or vcstry-room. It is now, 
in Anglican churches, generally under the same roof with 
the church, and is usually placed at one side of the chan- 
cel. 

A vestry or sanctuary, on the Gospel side of the altar. 

J. Fcrgmson, Hist. Arch., I. 420. 

2. In lion-liturgical churches , a room or build- 
ing attached to a church, and used for the Sab- 
batli-school, the weekly prayer-meetings, reli- 
gious services, etc.; a chapel. — 3. In Eng. 
ccclcs. law , and in Amcr. colonial law: (a) A 
meeting of tlio inhabitants or ratepayers of a 
parish for the despatch of tlio official business 
of tlio parish. (/>) A meeting or a board con- 
sisting of representatives of the ratepayers at 
large, all of whom are entitled to vote in their 
election. It is not essential to the validity of the meet- 
ing that it be held in the vestry* °r even in connection with 
the church-building. Tlio general chnrgo of the church 
property is intrusted to the vestry, together with certain 
administrative duties respecting the parish, such ns the 
care of tlio poor, and sometimes the paving and lighting 
of tlio streets, etc. 

Tlio farmers whom he met at vestry. 

T. Hughes, Tom ltrown at Rugby, I. 3. 

4. In the Prot. Epis. Ch . in the United States 
of America, a committee (chosen annually by 
the members of the congregation) who, in con- 
junction with the churchwardens, manage its 
temporal affairs. The time and manner of electing 
the vestrymen, and their i Ights and duties, are different in 
different dioceses, being determined by diocesan regula- 
tions. The >estr> has u general charge of the temporali- 
ties of the church, and, In the case of a vacancy in the pas. 
torate, is the official representative of the parish; hut It 
exercises no ecclesiastical control o\ cr the rector, cither 
in his administration of the spiritual affairs of the church 
or in the conduct of Its services. It nominates the rec- 
tor of the parish, subject to the approval of the bishop. — 
Common vestry, an assembly of the ratepayers at large. 
— Select vestry, a board consisting of representatives of 
the ratepayers sometimes called select vestry onlv when 
renewed b\ filling its own vacancies, and general ve-try 
when tilled by election by the ratepayers at large. 

vestry-board (ves'tri-bord), /». Same as ns- 
try, a, 4. 

vestry-clerk (vos'tri-kKrk), w. An officer 
chosen by the vestry, who keeps the parish ac- 
counts and books. 

vestrydom ( ves'tri-dum ), n. [< vestry + -thin.] 
The system of the government of parishes by 
vestries. 

Relieved from the incubus of omnipotent rcrtrjnlnm. 

Daily Telegraph, Jan. b, (Eneye. Diet.) 


vesturer (ves'fcur-6r), n. [< vesture + -cr 1 .] 
1. Ecclcs., a subordinate officer who has charge 
of the ecclesiastical vestments. — 2. A sub- 
treasurer of a collegiate church or cathedral. 
Lee. 

Vesuvian (vo-su'vi-an), a. and n. [= F. Vdstt- 
vicn, < L. Vesuvius (see dof.).] I. a. Of or per- 
taining to Mount Vesuvius, a volcano near Na- 
ples; resembling Vesuvius; volcanic. 

II, n. [/. c.] 1. In mineral., same as vesuvi- 
anite. — 2. A kind of match, used for lighting 
cigars, etc.; a fusee. Also Vesuvius. 

Lord Stcepleton Kildare, in thcactof lighting a cheroot, 
dropped the Vesuvian incontinently, and stood staring at 
Isaacs, , . . while the match sputtered and smouldered 
and died away in the glass by the door. 

F. M. Crawford , Mr. Isaacs, xi. 

VGSUVianite (vo-su'vi-nn-it), «. [< Vesuvian + 

-itc-.] A mineral occurring in tetragonal crys- 
tals of a brown to green color, rarely yellow 
01* blue. It is a silicate of aluminium, calcium, and 
iron, and was first found on Mount Vesuvius (wlicnco the 
name). Also called ulocrasc and egeran. Xanthite, cyprlne, 
and witultc are varieties. 

vesuviate (vo-siV vi-fit), v. i. ; pret. and pp. ve- 
st uviated, ppr*. vesuviating. To burst forth as a 
volcanic eruption. [Rare.] 

It vesuviate*. This sudden heat in tlio atmosphere ImB 
something to do with the eruption of the mountain which 
killed lTtny the elder. 

Mortimer Collins, Thoughts In my Garden, I. 1WJ. 

vesuvin, vesuvine (vG-su'vin), n. Bismuth 
brown, it is used as’ a stain in histological 
examinations. See brown . 

Vesuvius (vo-su'vi-us), n. Same as vesuvian, 2. 
Vesuvius-salt (vo-siVvi -us-salt), «. Same as 
aphthitalitc. 

vet (vet), n. A colloquial contraction of veter- 
inary (surgeon). 

Great pains are taken with the shoeing, which is under 
the direct charge of the accomplished vet employed by 
that departnunt. The Atlantic, LXVI. 114. 

veta (vu'tij), n. A condition characterized by 
nausea, throbbing headache, and vertigo, often 
experienced by unnrclimntizcd persons in the 
jmnns or elevated table-lands of Peru and Bo- 
livia. Also culled puna. 
vetanda (ve-tan'dii), n.pl. [Neut. pi. gerundive 
of ntarc, forbid: set* v< to.] Things to ho for- 
bidden or prohibited. 

In gun ml dt'ign ns will ns in details this work [Win- 
Stanley’ 1 * r.ddjvtone Light] must be placed among tin* re. 
tanda of maritime engineering. Eneye. Ilrit., XIV. 01;'. 


herb, Lathyrus sativus, extensively grown in southern 
Europe as a forage-plant and for its seeds, which are used 
like those of the chick-pea. Its cultivation has some- 
times been prohibited, as its continuous use is said to in- 
duce paralysis of the legs in man and animals.— Grass 
vetch. See grass-vetch.— Hairy vetch. Same as tare- 
vetch.— Hatchet vetch. See hatchet-vetch.— Horse or 
horseshoe vetch, Ilippocrcpis comosa: so named from its 
curved pods, which were credited with drawing the shoes 
of horses that tread upon it : hence also called unshoe-the- 
horse. See Ilippocrcpis . — Kidney vetch. See kidney- 
vetch.— Lie orice-vetch. a milk-vetch, Astragalus glycy- 
jthyllus , having a sweet root. — Milk vetch. See milk- 
vctch.— Sensitive Joint-vetch, a plant of the genus 
jEschynomcnc. The pod is jointed, and the leaves in 
some species are sensitive.— Tare -vetch, the hairy vetch 
or tare, Vida hirsute . — Tufted vetch, Vida Cracca , a 
species found in the northern Old World and eastern 
North America, climbing 2 or 3 feet high, and bearing 
clusters of blue flowers, turning purple. Sec def.— Wood- 
vetch. See dcf. 

vetchling (vech'ling), n. [< vetch + -ling*.] 
In hot., a name given loosely to plants of the 
genus Lathyrus. The meadow-vetchling is L. 
pro tensis, a plant difficult to eradicate, but use- 
iul for forage. 

vetchy (vecli'i), a. [< vetch + -y 1 .] Consist- 
ing ol vetches or of pea-straw; abounding with 
vetches. 

A vetchy bed. Spenser, Shep. Cal., September. 

veteran (vet'p-rau), a. and w. [= F. veteran, 
n. f = Sp. Pg. "it.” veter a n o, a. and n., < L. vctc- 
ranus, old, aged, that has been long in use (in 
rural language, of cattle, slaves, vines, etc.), 
esp., of soldiers, old, experienced, < vein* ( vc - 
ter-), also veter, old, aged, that has existed a 
long time, lit . 1 advanced in years,’ akin to vc- 
tcrina, f., refer in urn (usually in pi.), a beast of 
burden, prob. orig. ‘ a beast a year old’ or more, 
and to ritulus, a calf, lit. ‘a yearling’ (>ult. E. 
veal), < *vctus (* veter -), a year, = Gr. iroc (ivc-), 
orig. * Fi roe (Fine-), a year; cf. Skt. vatsa, a 
year. From the same L. source arc ult. invet- 
erate, veterinary , and (< L. vitulus) E. veal, vel- 
lum.'] I. a. 1. 6rown old in service. — 2. Hence 
— (a) Practised and skilful, (fr) Entitled to 
consideration and allowance on account of long 
service, (c) In milit. matters, practised and ac- 
customed to war, as distinguished from raw, 
newly ( nlisted, etc. A veteran soldier is one who has 
been through one or more campaigns, and has gained the 
steadiness and confidence which make him a trustwoithy 
soldier. 

The veteran w arrior, w 1th nearly a century of years upon 
his head, had nil the fire and animation of youth at tlio 
prospect of a foray. Irving, Granada, p. 103. 


vestryman (ves'tri-mun), u.\ pi. nstrymen 
(-men). A member of a vestry, 
vestry-room (ves'tri-rom).M. Same as vestry,]. 
vestu (ves'tu), a. [F., pp. of n stir, clothe : see 
vest, r.] In her., same as renstu. 
vestural (ve.s'tur-nl), a. [< tvs tnrt + -at.] 
Pertaining or relating to vesture or dross. 

The vestural Tissue . . . <>f woollen or otlur cloth 
which Mnn’s Soul wears a*; its outmo«t wrappage and 
over all. Carlyle, sartor Rc-.artus, i. 1. 

vesture (vos'tiir), n. [< ME. restart, < < >F. vts- 
turc, vcstcun, < ML. ’ vrshtura , < L. vest in , 
clothe: see r<>/.] 1. Garments in general; 

especially, the dress or costume worn at one 
time by any person. 

I am a timid, and a s by m> nature 
And by my seiiiblant and by rest tire 
Mjn handcs ben nsit hlmpen for n hnyf. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 2*’*01. 

As a vesture shall thou fold them up, and tlicj shall be 
changed. lleb. I. 12. 

Madam, with jour pardon. 

I kiss your vesture 11. Jun*un, Alchemist, It. 1. 

2. That which invests or covers; covering gen- 
erally ; envelop; integument. 

The napless tcxfnre of humility. Shak., Cor., if. 1. 2-'-0. 

3. In old law: {a) All, except trees, that grows 
on or forms the covering of land: as, the vts- 
tun of an acre. 

The profits and advantages of the resture ami herbage 
of the garden called the Hal garth. 

Quoted in Child * Ballads, V. 12fl. 

Rut the best ground Is know no by the twftnr it bearcth, 
as by the great nesse of tiees, or abundance of weeds. 

Caj>t. John Smith, Works, I. 115. 

(b) Investiture; seizin; possession. =syn. 1 and 
2. See raimnU. 

vesture (ves'tur), v. t.; pret. find pp. vestured, 
ppr. vesturing. [< vesture, 7?.] To put vesture 
or clothing on ; clothe; robe; vest. 

Wyllynpc furthermore that he shuld bee honourably re- 
ceaued and vestured with sllkc. 

Jt. Eden, tr. of I’aolo Glovio (First Rooks on America, 
[ed. Arlicr, p. 300). 

Wo never tired of the graceful women w alking through 
the streets vestured in garments of barbaric tint. 

Lathrop, Spanish Vistas, p. G7. 


vetch (voeh), n. [AKo fitch, fetch (?) (s oclitcIA); 
< ME. ctrhe, nho J'rrhe, Jlcchv, (. OF. rtrhc, vr\>c. 
Inter ivvrr, 1\ nsec = Sp. rrztt = It. tvrro, rtccia 
= OIIO. wierha, MI 1(1. (5. wide = I), irikkr = 
Sw. nrt.fr — Dan. riklt , < L. nria, vetch, = Or. 
dtsiov, vetch; akin to nnria, viunt, pt rviuca (see 
pcnmnklt l),< rinmr (\/ vie), bind; cf. binder L. 
nth, a vine, vimen, a twig, < vi, bind: see 

ntis, vine, withy.] A plant of t ho genus Vicia ; 
the taro. Thosiweies are mostly climbing herbs of mod- 
erate height ; man\ of tin in are useful ns wild orciilthntcd 
forage-plants. The common \ etch, the species most large- 
ly cultivated. Is V. 


fiituo. l^rvtare-.) 

I’. ]ure/rina and 
1* e»rduti i are an- 
nuals grown in 
Ifal) , and V. (Er- 
rant) Err it ia of 
the Mediterranean 
region, known as 
lilac': tntter-reteh, 
is grow n as a foi- 
fige-plnnt on cal- 
careous soils. I’. 
tctrarjtenna, the 
lentil tare, is said 
to he better than 
the common vetch 
for samh ground, 
and I', hlr/uta, the 
tare- vet eti, ami 1’. 
eaten rata approach 
It in value. The 
wood -vetch, V. spi- 
ralled, the bush- 
vetch, J'- rejnum, 
and the tufted 
vetch, I'. Cracca, 
me perennials use- 
ful in pastures. 

The common bean 
of Europe Is of 
the vetch genus, V. 
l'aha. (Secf/rmik) 

The name Is extended to some kindred plants of other 
genera.— Bastard hatchet- vetch, IlUernda Pelednm, 
a diffuse leguminous herb, the onlv species of its genus, 
having linear pods, which are extremely flattened con- 
trary to the valves, thus hearing two false keels which 
are sinuate-dentate.— Bastard vetch, n plant of the for- 
mer genus JVnifrt, now included in Astragalus . — Bitter 
vetch. See hitter-vetch . — Bladder-vetch. Same ns bas- 
tard vetch: the name referring to the inflated pods.— 
Bush vetch. Sec def.— Chickling vetch, an nnmial 



3. Long-continued; of, pertaining to, or char- 
net eristic of a veteran or veterans. 

Great and n’fcrmi service to the state. Ismgfellow. 

II. n. One long practised, and thereforo 
skilled and trustworthy, or entitled to consider- 
ation on account of past services; especially 
(milit.), a veteran soldier. See I., 2 (c). 

Superfluous lags the ret' ran on the stage. 

Johnson, Vanity of Human Wishes, 1. 303. 

The long-trained veteran scarcely wincing hears 
'1 lie infallible strategy of volunteers 
Making through Nature’s walls its easy breach. 

Lowell, Agassiz, Hi. 3. 

veteran (vet'o-ran), v. i. [< veteran , a.] Same 
as veteranize. [Collorj., U. S.] 

veteranize (vet'e-ran-iz), r.; pret. and pp. vet- 
< rani zed, ppr. veteranizing. [< veteran + -izc.] 
I. trans. To make veteran. 

During the civil war In the IT. S. the proportion was at 
first a little over three pieces for one thousand infantry, 
i.ut ns the latter became more veteranized this was reduced. 

Johnson's Cyc. (revised ed.), I. 2Gt>. 

II. i ntrans. To reenlist for service as a sol- 
dier: often abbreviated to veteran. [Colloq., 
U. S.] 

veterinarian (vet'e-ri-nfi'ri-an), n . [< veteri- 
nary + -an.] One wlio practises the art of treat- 
ing disease and injuries in domestic animals, 
surgically or medically. 

The second assertion, that nn horse hath no gall, Is very’ 
general, not only swallowed by tlio people ami common 
farriers, but also received by good veterinarians, and some 
who have laudably discoursed upon horses. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., ill. 2. 

To the veterinarian a knowledge of the comparative anat- 
omy of the domestic animals is essential to the study of 
their diseases. Encyc. Brit., VI. 225. 

veterinary (vet'e-ri-na-ri), a. and n. [= F. 
vetcrinairc = Sp. Bg. It. vetcrinario , < L. rctcri- 
narius, of or belonging to beasts of burden, 
hence a cattle-doctor, < vctcrina (sc. best i a), 
rcterimnn (sc. animal or jumentum f), beast of 
burden: see rrfmrw.] I. a. Of or pertaining 
to domestic animals; specifically, pertaining to 
the surgical or medical treatment of domestic 
animals, especially of horses and cattle: as, a 



veterinary 

veterinary surgeon; veterinary medicine; a vet- 
erinary college or school. 

II. )t. ; pi. reterinaries (-riz). A veterinarian, 
vetiver (vet'i-ver), n. [= F. vetiver, vetyver 
(XL. vetiveria ), < E. Ind. vitivayr (Littr 6 ), a 
name given to the roots of the plant.] ’ The 
euseus-grass, Andropogon squarrosus (A. muri- 
catiis ), of India, the fibrous roots of which are 
made into tatties (see tatty"). The rootstock anti 
rootlets hare a strong persistent odor compared to myrrh, 
and yield vet iver-oil, of modern use in European perfumery. 
In India an jnfusion is used as a cooling medicine, 
veto (ve'to), n. [=3 F. veto, < L. veto, I forbid 
(see <lef.)» 1 st pers. pres. ind. act. of vetarc , 
forbid, prohibit, oppose, hinder.] 1. In a con- 
stitutional government, the right vested in one 
branch of it to negative the determinations of 
another branch; specifically, the right, under 
constitutional restrictions, of the executive, as 
a king, a president, or a governor, to reject a 
bill passed by the legislature; also, the act of 
exercising this right. This power is often traced to 
the privilege enjoyed by the Homan tribunes of annul- 
ling or suspending any measures of the senate, decree 
of a magistrate, etc., the word r cto (I forbid) having been 
at least occasionally used by the tribune in such a case. 
This power of the tribunes was properly called inter- 
ce <*io. The attempt on the part of Louis XVI. of France 
to exercise the veto assured to him by the Constitution 
of 1791 was one of the causes of the revolutionary move- 
ments of 1792, which at once dethroned the king and 
overturned the Constitution. In Great Britain the power 
of the crown is confined to a veto, a right of rejecting 
and not resolving, and even this right has become prac- 
tically obsolete, the last occasion of its exercise being 
in the reicn of William III. The Constitution of the 
United States provides that “every Bill which shall have 
passed the House of Representatives and the Senate, 
shall, before it become a Law, be presented to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. If he approve, he shall sign it ; 
but if not, he shall return it with his Objections to that 
House in which it shall have originated, who shall enter 
the Objections at large on their Journal, and proceed to 
reconsider it. If after such Reconsideration two-thirds 
of that Hou«e shall agree to pass the Bill, it shall be sent, 
together with the Objections, to the other House, by 
which it shall likewise be reconsidered, and if approved by 
two thirds of that House, it shall become a Law. ... If 
any Bill shall not be returned by the President within ten 
Days (Sundays excepted) after it shall have been present- 
ed to him, the Same shall be a Law, in like Manner as if he 
had signed it. unless the Congress by their Adjournment 
prevent its Return, in Yihich Case it shall not be a Law.” 
(Article I. Sec. 7.) Most of the State Constitutions have a 
similar provision. 

A man who might be afraid to defeat a law by his single 
veto might not Ecruple to return it for re-consideration. 

A. Hamilton , Federalist, No. 73. 

Afterwards the r cto message of President Jackson put 
an end to legislation upon local routes. 

T . H. Denton, Thirty Years, I. 20. 

Veto. By this expression (Lat. veto, ‘I forbid *) is under- 
stood in public law the constitutional right of the com- 
petent authority, or in republics of the whole people in 
their primary assembly, to protest against a legislative or 
administrative act, and to prevent wholly, or for the time 
being, the validation or execution of the same. 

Encyc. Brit., XXIV, 206. 
2. Any ripht or power of authoritatively forbid- 
ding or effectively negativing, or the. exercise 
of such right or power; prohibition; interdict. 

On George’s intercourse with Amelia he put an instant 
veto. Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xviiL 

The rector had beforehand put a veto on any Dissenting 
chairman. George Eliot, Felix Holt, rxiv. 

Absolute veto, a veto without restrictions. — Liberum 
veto, in the former kingdom of Poland, the privilege 
enjoyed by a single member of the diet of Invalidating 
any measure.— Pocket veto. See pocket— Suspensory 
veto, a veto to which certain conuitionB are attached. — 
Veto Act, an act passed by the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland in 1834, decreeing that no one should 
be admitted a minister of any vacant church if a majority 
of the male heads of families in full communion with the 
church should dissent from his appointment. The Court 
of Session, and subsequently the House of Lords (in 1839), 
declared this act of the assembly to be illegal ; and the 
dissensions that consequently arose within the church 
culminated In the disruption of 1843. 
veto (ve'to), v. t. [< veto, it.] To forbid author- 
itatively; specifically, to negatively exercis- 
ing the constitutional right of veto; as, to veto 
a hill. 

vetoer (ve'to-er), w. One who vetoes, 1 Veic 
Tori: Weekly Tribune, Oet. 24, 1888. p. 1. 
vetoist (ve'to-ist), Ji. [<r cto + -ist.] One who 
exercises tho right of veto; a vetoer. 
Vetterlin gun. See gtiuf. 

Vetterlin repeating rifle. See rifle?. 
vettura (vet-tB'ril), n. [It., = F. voilure, < L. 
vectura, a carrying, carriage : see vccturc.] An 
Italian four-wheeled carriage, 
vetturino (vet-tB-re'no), n. ; pi. vetturini (-ni). 
[It.,< vettura, a carriage: see vettura.'] In Italy, 
one who iends for hire a vettura or carriage, or 
who drives such a vehicle, 
vetust (ve-tust'), a. [< L. vetustus, aged, old, 
< vetus, old; see veteran.] Old; ancient. 
[Rare.] 
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veuglairet, «. [OF., < Flem. voghcleer, fowling- 
piece, < voghel, a bird : see fowl 1 .] A small 
cannon, loaded by a movable chamber fitted 
into the breech, used in Europe in the sixteenth 
century: same as fowler, 2. Also rogler. 

veuve (v 6 v), «. [F.] Any bird of the genus 
Vidua, in a broad sense, or of the subfamily 
Viduinte; a whidah-hird. See ridua. 

vetv (vu), a. [Also view and veicc (Halliwell).] 
Tho yew, Taxus haecaia. Britten and Holland. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

vex (veks), r. [< F. rexer = Sp. Pg. r exar, < L. 
rcxarc, shake, jolt, hence distress, orig. shake 
in carrying, freq. of r eh ere, carry: see vehicle.] 

1. Irans. 1. To make angry by little provoca- 
tions: excite slight anger or displeasure in; 
trouble by petty or light annoyances ; irritate ; 
tease; fret; plague; annoy; harass. 

They that rex and unquiet themselves with cares and 
study. Sir T. More, Utopia, Ded. to Peter Giles, p. 11. 

Such an injury would rcr a very saint. 

Shale., T. of the S., iii. 2. 28. 

0, I shall hurst if I cut not my lace, I’m so rexf / 

Dekkcr and Webster, Northward Ho, ii. 1. 

There ! you stumble on the stair, and are vexed at your 
own awkwardness. G. IT. Curtis, True and I, p 10. 

2. To make sorrowful ; grieve; afflict; distress. 

As all offences use to seduce by pleasing, so all punish- 
ments endeavour by vexing to reform transgressions. 

Hooker, Eccles, Polity, v* 72. 
Yet sold they not his Coat ; With this, said they. 

As Jacob vexed us, We’ll rex Him again. 

J. Beaumont, Tsyche, i. 135. 

3. To agitate; disturb; overturn or throw into 
commotion; lienee, to dispute; contest; cause 
to be discussed: in this sense chiefly used in 
the past participle: ns, a vexed (much di&cussed 
but unsettled) question. 

' He was met even now 
As mad as the vex'd sea. Shak., Lear, iv. 4. 2. 

How are endless fields vexed with ploughshares! 

Channing, Perfect Life, p. 157. 

Not vexing a question (settled foreverwithout our votes). 

D. D. Blaclmorc, Loma Doone, xli. 

No thought of storm the morning vexes yet. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 291. 
=Syn. 1. Annoy, Plague, etc. (see tease), provoke, gall, 
chafe. — 3. To di«quiet. 

n.t intrans. To fret; ho teased or irritated; 
foci annoyed, angry, or distressed. 

I do command thee be my slave forever, 

And icz while I laugh at thee. 

Fletcher land another), False One, iv. 2. 

rrithee. sweet Mistress Dorothy, vex not; how much is 
it (a debt]? Dekkcr and I Vcbstcr, Northward Ho, ii. 1. 

vex(voks), ». [< rex, r.] A trouble; a vexation. 
[Scotch.] 

My mother gar’d me lcam the Single Carritclt, wlitlk 
was a great vex. Scott, Old Mortality, xxxvil. 

A sair rex to mony a . . . body. 

Geo. MacDonald, Warlock o’ Glcnwariock, xllil. 

vexation (vek-sa'shon), n. [< F. vexation = 
Sp. rcjacion = Pg. rcra$ao = It. rcssarionc, < 
L. rcxatio(n-), agitation, annoyance, < rcxarc, 
agitate, vex: see rcr.] 1. The act of vexing, 
annoying, troubling, grioving, or distressing; 
specifically, a harassing under forms of law; a 
troubling, annoying, or vexing by legal pro- 
cess, as by a malicious suit. 

Albeit the party grieved thereby may have some rea- 
son to complain of an untrue charge, yet may he not well 
call it an unjust vexation. Bacon. 

No noise, no pulling, no vexation wakes thee, 

Thy lethargy is such. B. Jonson, Catiline, iii. 2. 

2. The state of being vexed, irritated, grieved, 
or distressed; irritation; sorrow; grief; annoy- 
ance. 

All thy vexations 
W ere but my trials of thy love. 

Shak., Tempest, iv. 1. 5. 
There ’s nothing of so infinite vexation 
As man’s own thoughts. 

Webster, White Devil, v. 2. 

One who fails in some simple mechanical action feels 
vexation at his own inability — a vexation arising quite 
apart from any importance of the end missed. 

II. Spencer, Prin. of Psychol. , § 517. 

3. A cause of irritation, annoyance, distress, 
sorrow, or grief ; affliction. 

Your children were vexation to your youth. 

Shak, Iticil. III., iv, 4. 305. 
= syn. 2. Anger, Vexation, Indignation, etc. (see angeri), 
Chagrin , etc. (see mortification)-, trouble, exasperation, 
chagrin, petulance. 

vexatious (vek-sa'slius), a. [< rexatilpn) + 
-ons.] 1. Causing vexation, annoyance, trou- 
ble, or the like; teasing; annoying; trouble- 
some: as, a vexatious neighbor; a vexatious 
circumstance. 


vexingness 

Did they convert a legal claim into a vexatious extor- 
tion ? Burke, Itev. in France. 

Continual vexatious wars. South. 

2. Full of trouble or disquiet. 

He leads a vexatious life who in his noblest actions is so 
gored with scruples that he dares not make a step with- 
out the authority of another. Sir K. Digit/. 

An administration all new and all rerafioiu was intro- 
duced. D. Choate, Addresses, p. 54. 

Vexatious suit, in fair, a suit begun without probable 
cause, or, by reason of other pending proceedings, super- 
fluous and serving only to vex or annoy. =Syn. 1. Irritat- 
ing, provoking. 

vexatiously (vek-sa'slius-li), add In a vexa- 
tious manner; so as to give annoyance, 
vexatiousness (vek-sa'shus-nes), n. The state 
or character of being vexatious, 
vexedly (vek'sed-li), adv. With vexation ; with 
a sense of annoyance or vexation. Richardson, 
Clarissa Harlowe, I. Ixix. 
vexedness (vek'sed-nes), u. Vexation; annoy- 
ance. Bichardson, Sir Charles Grandison, III. xc. 
vexer (vek'ser), n. [< vex + -er 1 .] One who 
vexes ; one who irritates or troubles, 
vexil (vek'sil), n. [< L. tcxilluiu, q. v.] In hot., 
same as vcxillum. 
vexilla, n. Plural of vcxillum. 
vexillar (vek'si-liir), a. [= F. vcxiUairc = Pg. 
rcxillario, < L. vcxillarius, a standard-bearer, 
also one of the senior class of veterans, < rer- 
itlum, a standard: see vcxillum.] 1. Pertain- 
ing to an ensign or standard. — 2. In hot., same 
as v exiiiary, 2. — 3. In ornith., of or pertaining 
to the vane, web. or vexillum of a feather. 
Vexillary (vek'si-la-ri), a. and n. [< L. vcxil- 
larius, a. standard-bearer: see rcxillar.] I .a. 1 . 
Same as vexillar, 1. — 2. In hot., of or pertain- 
ing to the vexillum or standard Vexillary esti- 

vation, a mode of estivation in which the exterior petal, 
as in the case of the vexillum, is largest, and incloses and 
folds over the other petals. 

II. ii. One who carries a vexillum ; a stan- 
dard-bearer. 

Letters like to those the vexillary 
Hath left crng-carven o’er the streaming Gelt. 

Tennyson, Gareth and Lynette. 

vexillate (vek'si-lat), a. [< vexill(um) + -n/ei.] 
Having vexilla or pogonia ; webbed or pogoni- 
ate, as a feather. 

Vexillation (vek-si-la'shon), it. [< L. vexilla- 
tiot.n-), a body of soldiers under one standard, 
a battalion, < vexillum, a standard: see rexil- 
htm ] A company of troops under one vexil- 
lum or ensign. 

vexillator (vek'si-la-tpr), n. [ML., < L. vexil- 
Inin, a standard: see vcxillum.] A standard- 
bearer. See the quotations. 

In manner of representation there was no essential dif- 
ference between the performance of a morality and that of 
a miracle; the pageants used for one were used for the 
other: vcxillators proclaimed the intended performance, 
and tlie performers went front place to place, in both 
cases. A. IF. Ward, Eng. Dram. Lit., I. 58. 

The prologue to this curious drama (“Corpus Christi"] 
is delivered by three persons, who speak alternately, and 
are called vcxillators. Strutt, SportB and Pastimes, p. 229. 

vexillum (vek-sil'um), n. ; pi. vexilla (-ii). [L., 

a military ensign, a standard, banner, flag, also 
a company, < vcltcrc, carry: see vex, vehicle.] 
1. In Horn, antiq.: (er) Strictly, the standard 
o£ a maniple; hence, any military standard, 
whatever its character, except the "eagle of the 
legion. (Jr) The troops collected under a vex- 
illum; a company; a troop; any body of sol- 
diers serving under an ensign separate from 
that of the legion ; hence, under tho empire, the 
body of veteran soldiers connected with a le- 
gion who, having served sixteen years in the 
legion, were detached under a vexillum of their 
own, with special privileges, for their remain- 
ing four years of service. These vexilla aver- 
aged from 500 to GOO in strength. — 2. Eccles.-. 
( a ) A processional banner; also, a processional 
cross, (h) A kind of flag or pennon attached 
by a cord to the upper part of a bishop’s pastoral 
Staff. If Is folded round the staff, to prevent the metal 
of which the staff is made, or with which It is mounted, 
from being famished by tile moisture of the hand. Also 
ovarium, sudarium, veil. 

3. In her., same as banderole, 1 {!>).— 4. In 
hot., the standard, or largo posterior petal, of 
a papilionaceous flower. It is external, and 
wrapped around the others in the hud. Also 
vexil. See cut under papilionaceous. — 5. In 
ornith., a pogonium, web, or vane of a feather; 
also, both webs together with tho rachis upon 
which they are borne. Also called standard. 

vexingly (vek'sing-li), adv. In a vexing man- 
ner; so as to vex, tease, or irritate, 
vexingness (vek'sing-nes), n. The character 
or state of being vexing. 



veyn 

veynt, a. An obsoloto form of vain. 

vezir (ve-zer'), «. Samo ns vizir. 

“V-gage (ve'gfij), n. Seo gage". 

V-gear (vo'gor), n. A duplex arrangement of 
skew-gearing, in which each tooth lias the form 
of tho letter V. Ji. IF. Knight. 

V-liook (ve'lnik), it. In steam-engines, a gab 
at tho end of an eceontrie-rod, with long jaws 
shaped liko tho letter V. 

Vi, vi-applejvo, vo'np'l), n. [Tahitian ri (Vi- 
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fonn.] An extensive bridge, consisting strictly 
of a senes of nrclios of masonry, erected for tlie 
pnrposo of conducting a road or a railway over 
a valley or a district of low level, or over oxist- 


vibrant 


Ills [Ciceros) language, so admirable In everything 
else, i y ns unfit for It ; fils fiack would have been fient, 
fiowed down, and broken under the weight of armor and 
vxatteaU which Titus carried with him easily and far. 

• „ lw - - . 4 . -s-z /v(TUrfor,Imag.Conv., Aslnlus Poll lo and Liclnlus Calvus,!!. 

mg channels of communication, where an em- viaticum fvT-nt'i knm\ » r v *, */.;;*..* c 
bankment would be impracticable or inexpo- f£ %%% 

or money for a journey, money made by a sol- 
dier in the wars, prizo-monoy, LL. also money 


impracticable or inexpe 
dient; more widely, any elevated roadway for 
which artificial constructions of timber, iron, 
bricks, or stonework are established. Compare 
aqueduct. 


tian tri) + E. Apple.] Tho Tahiti apple, Spoil- viaget, fl- An obsolete form of voyage, 
dins dittos. vial (vi'al), [Formerly also eiYiMj viol, viol!, 

v : ,4? abbreviation of r erh intransitive. altered terminally to accord with tho L. spell- 

Tial (vi j; or vo it), n. [< L. via (> It. Sp. Pg. ing and with phial; < ME. violc, dole, finale, < 
no), a way, road, pnssago, channel, also a jour- OP. violc, ail irreg. variant of fiolc, pinole (F 
ney, voyage, in rustic speech vea, prop. orig. fiolc), prop, 'fiolc = It. fiiala. < L. phiula, ML. 
icha — Skt. vaha-- Gotli. wigs _ AS. weg = K. fiala, \ Gr, a shallow cup or bowl, osp. a 
way: see wayK From L. via are also ult. E. drinking-howl or n howl for libations. 



A highway ; a road ; a way or passage. The ivonl 
is often used adverbially in the ablative case, with tfic 
meaning ‘by way ’ (o/ being understood with tho following 
noun): ns, to send a letter tin London (that is. l>y way of 
London); to go to Washington via Philadelphia. 

2. In anat. and Died., a natural passage of the 
hodj*. — Per vlas naturales, through the natural pas- 
sages; In obstet , a phrase expressing the deliver)' of the 
fetus in the natural way.— Prim re vice, the first or prin- 
cipal passages — that is, thealimentnry canal; the bowels. 

— Via Lactea, In attron., the Milky Way, or Galaxy. See 
Galaxy .— Via media, the middle way ; the mean between 
two extremes. Tho phrase has often been applied to a view 
of the position of tho Anglican Church, which regards It ns 
half-way between Romanism and Protestantism. 
via 2 (vo'a)> interj. [It. via , come, come on, 
away, enough, etc., an exclamation of encour- 
agement, impatience, etc., an elliptical uso of 
via, way ; see rial.] Away! off! formerly a word 
of encouragement from commanders to their 
men, riders to their horses, etc., and also an 
expression of impatience, defiance, etc. 

“Ha/" says the fiend; “away!” says the fiend; “for 
the heavens, rouse up a brave mind, 1 * says the fiend, “ and 
run." Shale., M. of V., li. 2. 11. 

Via for fntc ! fortune, lo, this is all ; 

At griefs rebound I’ll mount, although I fall ! 

Middleton, Blurt, Master Constable, il. 1 . 

viability (vi-n-bil'i-ti), n. [< F. viabiliti; ns 
viable + -ify.] 1. Tho state of boing viable ; 
capability of living; specifically, capability in 
the fetus of continued existence after removal 
from tho womb. TIic necessary condition of vinbiii 
is that tho vital organs shall lie sufficiently well formed 
he able to perform their functions, a state readied \vl 
the fetus lias attained the ngc of about seven months. 

2. In vat. hist., the ability to live in certain stiriug flic distance traveled bv a carriage bv 
conditions of environment, climatic, geographi- registering tho revolutions nuido by a wheel 
cal, etc.: as, tho viability of fish in the water; connected with it; an odometer. Imp. Diet. 
"I. ^ 0f an im P ortod l >1,mt or animal in a viand (vi'and), it. [< ME. 'riinide, ryaundc, < 


iMso phial. 
Thcgobelotes of golde grnuen nboutc, 

&/jlolet i fretted with fiorcs tfc fleez of golde, 

Vpon that nvter watz nl nllchc dresset. 

Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), II. 1170. 
t T j>on my secure hour thy uncle stole. 

M ith juice of cursed hebenon in a rial, 

And In the porches of my cars did pour 

The leperous distilment. Shnk\, llnmlet, I. 0. 02. 

I never valued this ampulla, or vial, nt less than eight 
crowns. ll. Jonton, Volpone, ii. 1. 

To give me a proof of his art, lie took a glars of fair 
water, and, by the infusion of three drops out of one of 
his phials, converted It Into a most beautiful pale Bur- 
fumdy. Add iron, Tntler, 2s o. 131. 

Anaclastic vial. Seo mmcfartie.— Leyden viaL Same 
as Leyden jar (which see, uiulcrjar3).— 1 To pour out Vials 
of wrath, to take vengeance; Inflict Judgment (Rev. xvi. 
1); hence, colloquially, to hccomo very nngry» storm; rage. 
Wnl, MIbs S. doos hev cuttins-up and pourin^-out o' vials, 
But tlien Bhc hez her widder's thirds, an’ all on us her 
trials. Lowell , Blglow Papers, 2d scr., l. 

vial (vi'al), r. t.\ prot. nnd pp. vialcd, viallcd, 
l>pr. vialiup, vialiiiig. [< rial, «.] 1. To put 
or keep in n vial, or ns in a vial. 

She with precloUB viall'd liqn our-s heals. 

Milton, Cotnus, 1. S17. 
2. To store up for punishment or vengeance: 
with reference to Rev, xvi. 1. 

Pull on my fenceless head Its jdiial'd wrath 
My fate exhaust. Shcnstone, Love and Honour. 

Also phial . 


to pay the expenses of one studying ahroau, 
also the oucharist given to a dying person; 
ucut. of viaticus, pertaining to a journey: see 
viatic. ^ Cf. voyage, a doublet of viaticum,] 1. 
Provision for a jottrne}'. 

A poor viaticum; very good gold, Blr ; 

But holy men nllect a better treasure. 

Fletcher, Hlgrlm, I. 2. 

The Bmallness of their viaticum and accommodation for 
their voyage. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 70 . 

2. In Jiom. an tig. y an allowance for the ex- 
penses of the jouniey, mado to officers who 
were sent into tho provinces to exercise any 
office or perform any service, ruder the republic 
it bad the form of transportation nnd supplies furnished 
by state contractors ; under the empire it was a fixed 
pnym e n t of m on ey. 

3. Tho eucharist : in old usage generally, in 
modern usage exclusive!)’, employed to desig- 
nate it as given to a person in danger of death. 
According to P.omnn Cntllolic, Greek, etc., ecclesiastical 
laiv, such persons nrc allowed to receive the communion, 
even if they are not fasting, nnd they may do so again 
nnd again in the same illness If circumstances render it 
expedient. The viaticum is given by tlie parish priest, or 
by another priest deputed by him. 

She received the heavenly rintieum but tlie Sunday be- 
fore, after a most solemn recollection. 

Eeetyn, Diary, Sept. 9, 1C78. 

Shall extreme unction, or other ghostly rintieum (to 
louis, not to I'm nee), be ndmlnlstered 1 

Carlyle, Trench T.cv., I. i. 3. 

4. A portable altar: so colled because often 
taken to tho bedside of the dying. 

viator (vl-S'tor), pi. riatorcs (vi-a-to'roz). 
[L. viator, a traveler, < viarc, go, journey, < via, 
way: sec trot/ 1 .] I. A traveler; a wayfaring 
person.— 2. In Don i. ontiq., a servant who at- 
tended upon nnd executed the commands of 
certain Jfoinan magistrates; a suminoner or 
apparitor. 

viatoriallv (vi-n-fo'ri-nl-i), adr. [< viator + 
-ial + -hj-.] As regards traveling. [Hare.] 

They nrc ton fur apart, riatorially speaking. 

Daily Telegraph, Sept. ST, ISSo. ( Eneyc . Diet.) 



OF. riaildc, F. viandc, < ML. rirenda, also, after 


victuals: used chiefly in (lie plural. 


1. In pathol., a large purple spot appearing 
under tho skin in certain malignant fevers. 
They are also called inolopes. — 2. A heinor- 
rhago beneath or into the skin, having the form 
of a lino or long stripe. 


country. 

wS nf UD,' A 1 ‘ / Rom., vivaiida, (things) to he lived upon.'neut. vibracula, n. Plural of ri lira 

riialT ^apabk Vlhfajf likely tob* Vp?- Foo,, 5 vibracularjyi-brak'u-liir). o. 

cifieally, capable of eontimied existenco out- 
side of the womb: notingafetus. Soo viability, 1. 

Thanks to tlie couvcusc nnd gnvage, tlie time ivlien tlie 
fcotus becomes viable may now be placed In tho seventh 
month. Medical Xcirr, LIT. C01. 


+ -nr 3 .] 


Asgrete Wonnesthat men fynden therein Wodes, men vibracula of a polyzoan. 
uken Vyatmde Kialle, for the Kyng nnd for other grete vibracularium " 


ibraculum. 

[< vibracnl(ti»i) 
Of the nature of or pertaining to tho 


viaduct (vi'n-dukt), n. [= F. r indite = Sp. Pg. . Cralbe, )V< 

viaducto, < ML. riaductus, a viaduct, < L. via, Vianderf (vi'nn-der), 11 . [< ME. rim 
road, way, + ductus, a leading: see rinl and OF. 'viandoiti; < riaude, viands: see rii 


duct, and cf. aqueduct (L. aq me ductus), with 
which viaduct seems to have been confused in 



Viaduct. — Ancient Roman Aqueduct called the Font du Card, nea 
Nfmcs, Prance; adapted as a viaduct for the modern highway. 


mnken 

Lonles. MahdeviUe, Travels, 11)3. 

rpon his boanl, once frugal, press’ll n load 
Of nVtmfe rich, the appetite to gond. 

Cralbe, Works, V, 93. 

iatntdottr, < 

. iaud.] 1. 

Ono who provides viands; a host. 

One flint, to purchase tlie name of a sumptuous fmnkc- 
len or a good nanclcr, v onld hid ditierse ghosts tv n costlic 
nnd dnintic dinner. 

Stanihuret, Descrip, of Ireland, iv. (Ilolinslicd’s 
[Chron., I.). 

2. A feeder or eater. Cranmer. 
viandryt (vi'and-ri), n. [< viand + -ry (see 
- cry ).] Food;’ victuals; provisions; viands. J. 
mall. On Luke xxiv. 
vi-apple, «. See ri. 

viaryt (vi'a-ri), a. [< L. riarius, of or pertain- 
ing to roads or ways, < via, road, way: seo rm 1 .] 
Of, pertaining to, or happening ’in roads or 
ways. 

In beasts, in birds, Ir dreams, nnd nil liar a omens. 

Fdthnm, Itesolves, i. 90. 
viatecture (vi'a-tok-tur), n. [< L. via, road, 
way, + -tccturc 'us in architecture .] The art of 
constructing roads, bridges, railways, canals, 
etc.. [Rare.] Imp. Diet. 
via,tic (vl-at'ik), a. [< L. viaticus, of or 
taining to a journey, < via, way, road : see rm 1 .] 
Of or pertaining to a journey" or traveling, 
viaticals (vi-at'i-kalz), n. pi. [PI. of * viatical , 
< viatic + -a/.] Things carried or tnkon along 
in traveling; baggage, especially military bag- 
gage; impedimenta. [Rare.] 


(v!-brak-u-lK'ri-um), 11 . ; pi. vi- 
bracularia (-]i). [ML., < ribraciil(inn ) + -ariitm 
after aviculdrium, q. v.] In rolyzoa, same as 
ribracidum. Geqcnbaur, Comp. Anat. (trails.), 
)). 132. ‘ . 

vibraculum (vl-brak'u-hun), «.; pi. vibracula 
(-lit). [NL., < L. ri-' 


brave, shake, agitato: 
see vibrate.] One of 
tlie long filamentous 
or flagclliform ap- 
pendages of the cells 
or cctoevsts of many 
polyzoans, usually ar- 
ticulated with short 
dilated processes of 
the eetoeyst, and exe- 
cuting constant, lash- 
ing movements by tlie 
contraction of muscles 
contained in tlieir di- 
lated bases; a flnbel- 
larinm. These lashing 
organs nrc highly charac- 
teristic, like tho snapping 

or beak-like organs witli which some polyzoans are also 
provided. See aricularium. 
vibrant (vi'brant), a. [< F. vibrant = Sp. Pg. 
1 It. vibrantc, <”L. vibran(t-)s. ppr. of ribrarc, 
vibrate: .see vibrate.] 1. Vibrating; ngitnted; 
specifically, vibrating so as to produce sound: 
as, a vibrant string. 

finch man lias Ids private barometer of hope, tlie mer- 
cury fn which is more or less sensitive, and tire opinion vi- 
brant witli its rise or fall. Loteell, Fireside Travels, p. 119. 



v, four Vihr.icula of the Fclyjro* 
amint of a Folyroan {Scrttfcctl- 
tizriti/erov ) ; <r, articulation of the 
ba$e of one of them. (Magnified.) 



vibrant 
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So stirring nnd vibrant with commerce ami speculation. 

The Century, XXV I. S2S. 
2. Of Pounds, resonant j sonorous; character- 
ized by a perceptible vibration; sometimes, 
tremulous. ' 

Gaily the old man sang to the w'&rctnf sound of hl’s fiddle. 

Longfellow, Evangeline, i. 4. 

Her eyes Mere brilliant, her glance was tender, . . . 
her voice was vibrant w ith feeling. 

C. 2>. Warner, Roundabout Journey, p. S. 
vibrate (vi'briit), r.; pret. andpp. vibrated , ppr. 
vibrating. [< L. vibraUis, pp. of vibrarc (> It. 
vibrarc = Sp. Pg. vibrar = F. vibrer ), set in 
tremulous motion, move to and fro. brandish, 
shake; cf. Skt. \f vip, tremble.] I. intrans. 

1. To swing; oscillate; move one way and the 
other; piny to and fro, as the pendulum. 

The cm erument would vibrate between the two faction* 
(for such w ill partita have become) at each successive elec- 
tion. Calhoun , Works, I. 42. 

2. To move in any kind of stationary motion 
under forces of restitution, commonly with a 
rapid motion. — 3. To produce a vibratory or 
resonant effect; thrill: quiver; as, a whimper 
vibrates on the ear. 

Music, when soft voices die, 

Vibrate* in the memory. Shelley, To 

Stephen had the fibre of noblcnes* in him that vibrated 
to her appeal. George Eliot, 31 ill on the Floss, vl. 11. 
4. To fluctuate or waver, as between two opin- 
ion<, 

II. tea ns. 1. To cause to move or wave to 
and fro; cau«c to swing or oscillate; hence, to 
throw with a vibratory motion; hurl. 

That orator (Pericles] of whom (amongst so many that 
vibrated thunderbolts) it was said peculiarly that he thun- 
dered and lightened. IJc Quinecy, Stjle, iii. 

2. To affect with vibratory motion; cause to 
quiver; as, vibrated breath. — 3. To measure 
or indicate by vibrating or oscillating: as, a 
pendulum vibrating seconds, 
vibratile (vi'brfi-til), a. [= F. vibratile; as 
vibra f c 4* -dr.'] Capable of vibrating: suscep- 
tible of being vibrated; vibratory: a*-, a rihra- 
tib organ: nbratifr act ion or motion. — VibratUe 
antennro, in entom,, nnti nn.T which are slender ami con- 
stantly quivering or * Hinting a* the In B ect move*. a* in 
the/e/<n'*i/ui"m*f/«Tftnd someotln r Ihimnwjttrra . — Vibra- 
tUe ceU, n ciliat< d rcll.— VibratHo epithelium, opl- 
tlnlium composed of diluted cell*..— VibratUe mem- 
brane. Set* vxnnbrane. 

vibratility (vi-brn-in'i-ti). n. [< vibratile + 
-////.] The property or state of being vibratile; 
disposition to vibration or oseillnf ion. 
vibration (vj-I»ra'sHon) f ». [< F. vibration = 
Sp. vibrrtrion Pg. vibrar do = It. vihrazwnr , 
< lj. vihratio(n-), a shaking or brandishing. < 
vibrarc, shake, vibrate: see vibrate.] I. The 
act of vibrating; a movement to and fro; oscil- 
lation; hence, fluctuation in general: its, a vi- 
bration of opinion. 

The Into proceedings seem to be producing a decisive 
vibration in our favor. 

JrjTer*<m, T<> .Fnmcs Mndkon, Correspondence, I. r. 00 . 
Like the grnt cords of a liarp, hi loud and solemn vibra- 
tion*. Longfellow, Evangeline, li. 4. 

In Virginia there had been a great vibration of opinion. 

Jlanrroft, Hist. Const. , II. 3M. 

2. In physics. an oscillating, reciprocating, or 
any kind of stationary motion made by a body, 
as a pendulum, musical cord, elastic plate, or 
ma*-H of air, when forced from the position, 
figure, or volume of equilibrium, under the in- 
fluence of forces of restitution. When the recipro- 
cating inmerm-nt is comparatively slow, ns that of a 
pendulum, which Is produced by the action of grin it) oil 
the whole TnnM of the bod 3 -, the term oscillation Is com- 
monly u*>ed, Mhfle the term vibration is generally con- 
fined ton motion with rapid reciprocations or reiolntions, 
ns that of a sonorous body, which proceeds from the at- 
tractions (u ith perhaps sonic repulsions) of the molecules 
of the body on each other M-hen a disturbance takes place 
in their state of equillbilum. lit the case of a vibrating 
Btring or rod, the vibrations arc distinguished ns trait*- 
rrrfe or longitudinal, according to the direction of the 
o*ci!lnting movement relatively to the length of the sono- 
rous body. The term vibration is also applied to the 
motion (generally an elliptical revolution) which Is pro- 
duced among the particles of a fluid or ethereal medium 
when their equilibrium Is disturbed by any Impulse, by 
which means waves or undulations are caused. In all 
cases one complete vibration means the double movement 
of the particle or vibrating body to and fro about the posi- 
tion of equilibrium, while the movement fonvard and 
backward on one side only is a half-vibration. The laws 
of vibratory motion form the foundation of the theories 
devised by modem science to account for the phenomena 
of acoustics and optics. Fee sounds, and undulatory the- 
ary of light (under lights, 1 ), also cuts undf r nodal and to- 
nometer. 

The phenomena of polarlsatfon demonstrated . . . that 
the vibration* of light take place at right angles to the 
direction of the rays. Lommel, Light (trans.), p. 351. 

3. In inert., flame tin fremitus. — 4. In nal. hist., 
movement to and fro, especially when quick, 


continuous, regular, and of little amplitude ; a 
quivering or shivering motion ; tremulousness ; 
tremor; as, the vibration of aspen-leaves on 
their compressed petioles in the breeze; the 
vibration of the ear-drum under sound-waves ; 
the vibration of a fly’s wings in flight. ThcM'ord 
is also somewhat specifically applied to ciliary action, 
or the motion of microscopic bodies, as cilia, flagella, vl- 
bracula, vibrios, spermatic filaments, and the like, vibra- 
tion being the most obvious activity of such objects, and 
a usual means of locomotion, of ingestion of fond, etc. — 
Amplitude of a simple vibration. See amiilitudc.— 
Amplitude of vibration, the maximum excursion or 
displacement of a vibrating body or particle from a posi- 
tion of rest. — Free vibration, a vibration whose period 
depends only upon the nature and form of the vibrating 
body: used in contradistinction to forced vibration, when 
the period Is more or less modified by some outside influ- 
ence, as the vibrations of a neighboring body of slightly 
dhferent pitch.— Funipendulous vibration. ficc/wiri- 
]>endulom‘. — Harmonic vibration. Same as simple har- 
monic motion {which see, under harmonic ). — Lateral vi- 
bration. See lateral.— Period of vibration, the short- 
est time between instants nt which the displacement and 
xuloefty of the vibrating body arc the snmeboth in amount 
ami in direction.— Phase of vibrations, the time elapsed 
at an assumed zero of time since the passage of the vibrat- 
ing body through equilibrium divided by the complete 
period of vibration, this quotient being multiplied by 3(10*. 

vibrational (vi-Jirn'shon-al), a. [< vibration 4* 
-(//.] Of. pertaining to, or of the nature of vi- 
bration. 

'1 he 1 ibrationnl impulse may be given ns nearly as pos- 
sible at tile centre of the mass of air in the resonant box. 

E nr ijc. Hr it., XXIV. 242, note 1. 

vibratiuncle (vi-bra'ti-ung-kl), n. [< NL. *n- 
bratnnmita , dim. of ]j. r ibratio(n-), vibration; 
see vibration .] A small vibration. Also vibra- 
tiimcidc . Soo the quotation under vestigium. 

The brain, not the spinal marrow or nerves, is the scat 
of the soul, ns far ns it presides over the voluntary mo- 
tions For the efficacy of the motory n&rnfiimWctfdepcnds 
chiefly on that part of them wliieli is excited within the 
brain Hartley, Theory of the Human Mind, I. § 3. 

Hartley supposes that the vibrations excited by a sen- 
sory or other impression do not die nM*ny, but are repre- 
sented by smalhr vibrations, or vibratiuncle s, the perma- 
nency and Intensity of which arc In relation Mfth the fre- 
quency of repetition of the primary vibration*. 

Huxley, Animal Automatism. 

vibratiunculation (vi-l>rft-ti-uiig-kij-la'hlion ), 
n. [< XL. "rihrattunrula + •tihnn.) A little 
thrill, throb, nr throe; a alight shudder; a vi- 
bratimiele. ( «<»•, Ihomoti of Darwin ( 1HS5). 
p. oS. [Hare.] 

vibrative (vi'brA-tiv), a. [< r -titrate + -fir.] 
Vibrating: vibratory; causing vibration. 

A vibratire motion. Xcwfnn. 

vibrato (ve-l>ri»'to) t n. [It-, pp. of vibrarc, 
vibrato; m*o vibrate.] A pulsating effect in 
vocal music produced by the rapid reiteration 
of emphasis on a tone, ns if under the impulse 
of great emotion. Strictly, the ribratnis distinct frmn 
thef/YiM'.fo, In that the latter Imohes a porci ptihlc t aria- 
tlon In pitch; but in common usage the terms are made 
synonymous. 

vibrator (vF bra- tor), n. [< NL. vibrator , < L. n- 
brarr, vibrat e ; see vibrate.] 1 . In elect, or (cleg. , 
a reed the vibrations of which nro made to open 
and close the electric circuit and hence trans- 
mit pulsatory currents; also, a reed acted on 
by pulsatory currents by means of an electro- 
magnet, and lienee mndo to respond to t lie vi- 
brations of n corresponding reed sending thoso 
currents from a distance- See harmonic tile - 
graph, 11 ml or telegraph . — 2. In the reed-organ, 
one of the reeds by which the tone is produced. 
— 3. In printing, an inking-roller that has a vi- 
brating as well as a rotary movement, which 
aids the distribution of ink on the inking-tablo 
of a cylinder-press. 

vibratory (vi'bra-to-ri), a. [= F. ribratoirc = 
Sp. Pg. vibratnrin; as vibrate *f -or//.] 1. Vi- 

brating; consisting in or belonging to vibration 
or oscillation ; vibrative. 

Vibratory motion 0 / solids. M’liich is really n molecular 
disturbance, !« air-orbed by being transformed Into other 
kinds of molecular motion, anil so may finally be trans- 
ferred to the ether. IF. I\. Clifford, Lectures, I. 210. 

2. Causing vibration. 

The smoothness of tin* oil, and the vibratory power of 
the salt, cause tho scumi mc call pweetne c s. 

„ Jlurhc, .Sublime and Beautiful. 

Vibrio (vib'ri-o), 11 . fNIj. (Cohn),< h. ribrar * r 
vibrate; Bee vibrate.] 1. A genus or form- 
genus of SchizomyccAcs or bacteria, by some 
authorities regarded ns the same as Spirillum. 
They have cylindrical, curved, or spirally wound rigid 
cells, pro\ hied at each end with a clhuin. They occur in 
Infusions, on teeth, in sea-n'nter, etc. (See Spirillum, Sehi- 
zomycctcH.) The genus Is a very’ old one, having been char- 
acterized by O. K MUllcr In 17SG ns "elongate infusorians 
without external organs," and has Included at times vari- 
ous minute animals which have nothing to do M’lth it. 
Sec def. 3. , 


2. [1. c.; pi. vibrios or vibrioncs (vib'ri-oz, vib- 
ri-6'nez).] A member of this genus; avibrion; 
a motile bacterium. — 3f. [1. c.] An animalcule 
like or mistaken for a bacterium, and misplaced 
in the genus Vibrio : an old name of some mi- 
nute nematoids, as those species of Tylcnclivs 
which infest wheat and cause ear-cockles. 

vibrion (vib'ri-on), n.; pi. vibrioncs (vib-ri-6'- 
nez). [< F. vibrion, < NL. vibriofn-): see Vib- 
rio.] One of the microsc'opic motile filaments 
which may be developed in organic infusions ; 
a vibrio; a motile bacterium. Spe Vibrio, 1. 

Vibrionidae (■nb-ri-on'i-de), «. j)7. [NL.,< Vib- 

rio(n-) + -Idas.] A family of microscopic or- 
ganisms, named from the genus Vibrio, and in- 
cluding some minute nematoid worms which 
were confounded with certain microbes. See 
Vibrio, 3. Also called Vibrionia and Vibrionina, 
and referred to the Infusoria, as by Ehrenberg 
and by Dujardin. 

vibrionine (vib'ri-o-nin), a. [< ribrion + -ine.] 
Pertaining to or resembling vibrios. 

vibrissa (vi-bris'il), JI.J pi. vibrissic (-e). [NL., 
< L. vibrissa, usually in pi. vibrissa;, the hairs 
in the nostrils.] 1 . In mammal., one of the long, 
stiff bristles which grow upon the upper lip and 
olsewbero upon the head of most mammals; a 
whisker, as of a cat. They ore tactile organs, or feel- 
ers, anil are sometimes called tactile hairs ( pili tactile s). 
Thcro Is a populnr notion that the whiskers reach out 
just far enough on each Bide to enable the animal to judge 
whether a hole or other close passage is large enough for 
It to pass through, and very probably this is true in many 
cases. Sec cuts under mouse, ocelot, panther, terval, tvjcr, 
and Urjer-cat. 

2. In ornUlt., a rictal bristle; one of tlio spe- 
cial set of long, slendor, bristle-like or bristly 
feathers, devoid of vexilla proper, which grow 
in a series along each side of the rictus or gape 
of tho mouth of many birds, as flycatchers, 
goatsuckers, and others. When very long, as in the 
goatsucker, they arc sometimes called vibns-rc pcctinatir, 
ami may have lateral filaments, ns in the chuck-will's- 
whlmv. The nse of the vibrissic is supposed to he lo en- 
tangle tho legs and wings of insects, and thus diminish 
or prevent their snuggling when caught, as the bristles 
are obsen oil to he specially well developed in insectivorous 
birds which tako their prey on the wing. Sec cuts under 
rintiirhynchwr, JUjcatcher, goatsucker, and tehippooricill. 

3. In littmun anal., one of the hairs which grow 
in the nostrils.— 4. In entnm., one of the pro- 
jecting lateral bristles on tho tipper border of 
the peristomitim or mouth-cavity of certain 
lhpura. 

vibroscope (vi'bro-skop), it. [< L. vibrarc, 
vibrate, + (Jr. cmi new, view.] An instrument 
for observing, or for registering, vibrations. 

Viburnum (vi-ber'mtm). n. [NL. (Tournefort, 
1700), < L. nburmtm, tho wayfaring-tree.] 1. 
A genus of gamopctalous plants, of the order 
('apnfaliantp and tribe Ninnbitrac. It resembles 
the related genus 
Sambucvp, the el- 
der, In Its curjm- 
liusc or thy isoid 
inflorescence, but 
is distinguished 
by the absence of 
any ninnntely part- 
ed leases. '1 here 
nrc about fcO spe- 
cies. natives of the 
mu thorn hemi- 

sphere and of the 
Andes, with a few 
species elsewhere in 
the southern hemi- 
sphere and in Mad- 
ogascar. They are 
shrubs or small 
tree*, usually with 
opposite branchlets 
and largo naked 
buds. The leaves 
nrcpctioled amlop- 
po.slte, or rarely 
Mhorled In threes; 
they nrc entire, ser- 
rate or dentate, 
rarely lobed. The 
white or pinkish 
corvmbs of flowers are somewhat umbclled or panlcled, 
ami nrc axillary or t cmnnnl ; the flowers nrc usually u heel- 
shaped, with live equal lobes, and a one- to three-eellcd 
ovary becoming In fruit a dry or fleshy ovoid or globose 
drupe usually onc-celled and containing a single com- 
pressed and deeply furrowed seed. The fruit is edible 
but Insipid in V. Lenlago, nchl in V. Opuluft, astringent 
in others, in which it is said, however, to bo edible nftcr 
fermentation, and to havo been made into cakes by the 
North American Indians. In several Bpecics, forming the 
section Opulm (also peculiar in its scaly buds), tho margi- 
nal flowers, of a broad flat inflorescence, nrc enlarged and 
sterile. (Heo cuts under hohble-bu&h and neutral, and com- 
pare guelder roue and mouball.) In the five other sections 
the flowers nrc all alike, and the winter buds, unlike most 
plants of temperate regions, arc without scales. In a few 
Himalayan and Clilneso Rpecics (the section Solnwtinus) 
the lloweis nro tubular, elongateu, and panlcled, and in a 
few otheiB funnelform. Three species occur in Europe, 
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of which V. Tinus Is the laurustinus, a winter-flowering 
shrub of southern Europe, in Corsica forming large foi ests, 
often cultivated for its ornamental evergreen leaves, white 
blossoms, and dark-blue berries. V. Opultot, the cranberry- 
tree or high cranberry, in England also known as while 
dogwood, marsh - or water-elder , and (jailer-tree, Is widely 
diffused through the north of both continents; in Norway 
it is used for the manufacture of small wooden articles, 
of spirits, and of a yellow dye. For the other European 
species, V. Lantana, see wayfaring-tree. Fourteen species 
occur within the United States: 11 in the northeast; the 
others, V. clliplicurn near the 1'nciflc, V, denriflorum and 
V. obovatum near the South Atlantic coast; V. accrifolium 
extends north to Fort Yukon, V. paxicijlorum to Sitka. 
Two American species, V. Lcntago and V. jjrunifolium, be- 
come small trees. The bark of several species Is used in 
the United States as a domestic remedy, and the inner bark 
of V. Lantana is esteemed a vesicant in England. A bever- 
age known as Appalachian tea is sometimes made from the 
leaves of V. cassinoidcs, an early-flowering ; thick-leafed 
species of Amciiean swamps. Several species are known 
as arrow-wood, chiefly V. dentatum in the north, V. molle 
in the south, V. cllipticuni in California. The species 
are somewhat widely known by the generic name, espe- 
cially V. accrifolium, the maple-leafed viburnum, or dock- 
inackie. The sweet viburnum is V. Lcntago (for which 
see sheepberry). V. nudum is known as withe-rod, V.pruni- 
folixim as black haw or stag-bush, and V. lantancridcs ns hob- 
ble-bush ov American ivayf an ng-tree The preceding arc 
among the most ornamental of native American Bhrubs, ad- 
mired for their white flowers, usually compact habit, and 
handsome foliage, also for their fruit, a bright blue-black 
lu V. prunif olium , V. pxtbeseens, and V. accrifolium, blue 
in V. dentatum and V. molle, and bright-red in V. Opxdus; 
that of V. Lantana is an orange-red turning dull-black. 
Garden varieties produced by cultivation from V. Opxdus 
are the snowball, or guelder-rose, and the rose-eldw. V. 
rugosum of the Canaries, V. tomentosum (V. plicatum) of 
northern Chinn, and V. cotinif olium of Nepal, arc also es- 
teemed ornamental shrubs. 

2. [/. c.] A plant of this genus, 
vicar (vik'jir), u. [Early mod. E. also vickcr; 

< ME. vicar, viker , vicair, vicairc (also ricary, 
q. v.),< OF. (and F.) vicairc = Sp. Pg. It. vicarin, 
\ L. vicarius, substituted, delegated, as a noun 
a substitute, a doputy, vicegerent, vicar, proxy, 

< "vix (vie-), found only in oblique eases (gen. 
vine, etc.) and pi. vices, change, interchange: 
see rice 4 .] 1. A person doputed or authorized 
to perform the functions of another; a substi- 
tute in office : as, the Pope claims to bo vicar 
of Jesus Christ on earth. 

He hath thco (the Virgin] mnked vicairc and mnistrcsac 
Of al the world. Chaucer, A. B. C., 1. 140. 

Consider also the presence of the king’s majesty, God’s 
high vicar in earth. 

Latimer, Gth Sermon lief. Edw. VI., 1049. 

Antichrist wee know is tint the Devil’s Vicar. 

Milton, On Def. of llnmb. Itcmonst. 

2. In Eng. ccclcs. law, the priost of a parish tho 
tithes of which belong to a chapter or religious 
house, or to a layman, and who receives only 
the smaller tithes or a salary. The title is also 
now given to incumbents who would fonnerly have been 
known ns perpetual curates (see curate). 

Yc persons and vickcrs that haue cure and charge, 

Take hedc to the same, and roue not at large. 

Dabccs Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 354. 

All Rectors and Vickcrs of tho Bnme deanery (Bristol). 

English Gilds (E. E. T. S.), p. 2S7. 

The distinction therefore of a parson and vicar is this : 
the parBon has for the most part the whole right to all the 
ecclesiastical dues in his parish ; but a vicar has generally 
an nppropriator over him, entitled to the beBtpart of the 
profits, to whom he is in clfect perpetual curate, with a 
standing salary. Blacl*tonc, Com., I. xi. 

3. In tho 1 tom. Cath, Ch ., an ecclesiastic as- 
sisting a bishop and exercising jurisdiction in 
liis name. He cannot perform acts properly belonging 
to the episcopate nor collate to benefices without special 
authority.— Cardinal vicar, an ecclesiastical dignitary 
in Rome who, as delegate of the [’ope, performs his func- 
tions as local bishop of the diocese of Rome.— Lay vicar, 
clerk vicar, secular vicar. Sec lay Vicar apos- 
tolic. in Bom. Cath. usage, formerly, a bishop, archbishop, 
or other ecclesiastic to whom the Roman pontiff dele- 
gated a portion of his Jurisdiction ; now, a missionary or 
titular bishop stationed either in a country where episco- 
pal sees have not yet been established or in one where 
the succession of Roman Catholic bishops has been Inter- 
rupted. — Vicar choral, in the Ch. of Eng., an assistant 
of the canons or prebendaries in such parts of public 
worship as are pcrfoiincd in the chancel or choir, espe- 
cially in connection with the music. They may be cither 
clergymen or laymen. 

In nil cathedrals of the old foundation in England, 
in St. David's, and in twelve Irish cathedrals, the Vicars 
Choral form a distinct corporation, the members of which 
vary in number from twelve to three : these corporations 
are distinct from the chapter as regards property, but in 
subjection to It as to the performance of the services. 

Grove, Diet. Music, IV. 2G0. 
Vicar forane, in Bom. Cath usage, an ecclesiastical dig- 
nitary appointed by the bishop to exercise a limited juris- 
diction in a particular town or district of his diocese. The 
office is analogous to that of rural dean.— Vicar-general, 
in the Ch. of Eng., an ecclesiastical officer who assists a 
bishop or archbishop in the discharge of liis office. The 
vicar-general of a bishop is his chancellor. 

For He that is the Formere principal 
Hath maked me [Nature] his vicaxrc-gcneral 
To forme and peynten erthely creaturis. 

Chaucer, Physician’s Tale, I. 20. 
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And I also find that the following Vicars General or 
Chancellors to the Bishops of Norwich exercised tills 
power of Instituting without special powers in their pat- 
ents so to do. Bev. T. Tanner (Ellis’s Lit. Letters, p. 331). 

The very first act of the new supreme Head of the 
Church of England was to appoint a layman as his Vicar- 
general. Nineteenth Century, XXVI. 820. 

Vicar of (Jesus) Christ, a title assumed by the Tope 
with reference to his claim to stand in the place of Jesus 
Christ and possess liis authority in the church.— Vicar 
pensionary, In the Ch. of Ena., a clergyman appointed 
at a fixed stipend to serve a church the tithes of which 
belong to a collegiate foundation, 
vicarage (vik'jir-fij), n. [< vicar + -age.'] 1. 
Tho benefice of a vicar. 

Mr. Farebrothor'fl . . . was the oldest church in Mill- 
dlcmarch ; the living, however, was but a vicarage worth 
barely four hundred a year. 

George Eliot, Middle-march, xvl. 

2. The bouse or residence of a vicar. — 3. Tho 
office, position, duties, or functions of a vicar. 

My vicarage is to speak of liis [Christ's] compassion and 
his tears. Donne, Sermons, xiii. 

Vicarage tithes. See tithd, 2 . 
vicarate (vik'iir-at), n. [< vicar + -trft-3. Cf. 
vicariate-.'] 1. The office or jurisdiction of 
vicar; tho territory presided over by a vicar; 
a vicariate. — -2. A number of convents united 
together under the supervision of a enstos or 
vicar, but too fow to constitute a province. 
Encyc. Brit. 

vicaress (vik'iir-es), n. [< vicar + -css.] A 
female vicar; the wife of a vicar. 

Mother Austin was afterwards Vicarcre several years. 

Archreologia, XXVIII. IDS. 

vicarial (vl-kii'ri-nl), a. [< L. vicarius, substi- 
tuted ; vicarious (see vicar, vicarious), + -ah] 

1. Vicarious; delegated; substituted. 

All deriv'd and vicarial power. 

Blackwull, Sacred Classics, II., Prcf., p. xxix. 
It lias occurred to me, when weaiy and vexed I have 
myself gone to bed like a heathen, that another has asked 
forgiveness for my dny, and safety for my night. I don’t 
suppose such vicarial piety will avail much. 

Charlotte Bronte, Shirley, vii. 

2. Pertaining to a vicar. 

The tithes of many things, ns wood In particular, are in 
some parishes rectorial, and in some vicarial, tithes. 

Blaclcstonc , Com., I. xi. 

3. Holding the office of, or acting as, a vicar. 

A resident pastor, cither rectorial or vicarial, either an 

incumbent or a substitute. V. Knox, Sermons, VI. xxvi. 

vicarian (vi-ku'ri-an), n. [< LL. vicar ianus , of 
or pertaining to a’deputv, < L. vicarius , a dep- 
uty; soo vicar.'] A substitute; a vicar. 

Shall Balbus, the demure Athenian, 

Dream of the death of next vicarin n? 

Marston, Scourge of Villainy, iii. 131. 

vicariate 1 (vi-kii'ri-at), a. [< L. vicarius, dele- 
gated (seo vicar , vicarious), 4- -ate 1 .] Having 
delegated power; pertaining to sucli authority 
and privilege as a vicar has. 

The vicariat authority of our see. 

Barrow , Pope’s Supremacy, vi. § 10. 
vicariate 2 (vl-ka'ri-ut), n. [< ML. vicar iatus, 
tho ofliee of a vicar. < L. vicarius, a vicar: seo 
vicar and -afe 3 .] The office or authority of a 
vicar; office or power delegated by, or assumed 
in place of, another; vicarship; specifically, 
the jurisdiction of a vicar apostolic. 

Thnt pretended spiritual dignity, ... or, ns It cnlleth 
itself, the vicariate of Christ. Lord North. (Latham.) 

The further pretensions of the Popes to the vicariate 
of the Empire during interregna the Germans never ad- 
mitted. Bryce, Holy Rom. Empire, xiii. 

vicarii, u. Plural of vicarius. 
vicarious (vi-ka'ri-us), a. [< L. vicarius , that 
supplies the place of person or thing, substi- 
tuted, delegated, vicarious: sco vicar.] 1. Of 
or belonging to a vicar or substitute ; deputed ; 
delegated: as, vicarious power or authority. — 
2. Acting for or officially representing another : 
as, a vicarious agent or officer. — 3. Performed 
or suffered for another. 

The ricarioxis work of the Great Deliverer. 7. Taylor. 
All trouble and all piety are vicarious. They send mis- 
sionaries, at the cost of others, into foreign lands, to teach 
observances which they supersede at home. 

Landor, Imng. Conv., Lucian nnd TImotheus. 

4. In pliysioi., substitutive: noting the per- 
formance by one organ of tho functions nor- 
mally belonging to another; compensatory. — 
Vicarious menstruation, a discharge of [flood from the 
nose, bowels, or other part of the body at the menstrual 
period, normal menstruation being absent. — Vicarious 
sacrifice, in tiwol., the sacrifice of Christ on behalf and 
in the place of the sinner, in such a way that God accepts 
his sutfering in lien of the punishment which otherwise 
must have been inflicted on guilty man. L. Abbott, Diet. 
Rel. Knowledge. See atonement, 3. 

vicariously (vl-kii'ri-us-li), <tdv. In a vicarious 
mamier; in tbo place of another; by substitu- 
tion or delegation. Burke. 
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But such punishment, inflicted not directly upon the 
chief offender but ricariously upon Ills agents, can come 
only after all the harm has been done. 

W. )Vilsoix, Cong. Gov., i. 

vicariousness (vi-ka'ri-us-ncs), n. The quality 
or state of being vicarious. 

Dr. Creighton puts forward another favourite assertion 
of the opponents of vaccination — the ricariousncss of zy- 
motic mortality. Lancet , 18S0, II. 175. 

vicarius (vi-ka'ri-us), ?i.; pi. vicarii (-5). [L. : 
see vicar.] A substitute; a vicar. 

A new bye-law empowering the President, in his un- 
avoidable absence, to appoint a Fellow of the College who 
has been a Censor to act as his vicarius was passed for the 
first time. Lancet, 1800, I. 274. 

vicarship (vik'jir-ship), n. [< vicar + -shiji.] 
The office’or ministry of a vicar. Swift. 
vicaryH, «. [< ME. vicary, vikary, vikery, ricari, 
< OF. vicairc, etc. : see vicar.] A vicar. 

The vytearg of welles, tlmt tliydcr had sought 
On the tenth day, that many men dyd se, 

Where .iiii. ycrc afore he stande nor go mought, 
Released he was of part of his infyrmyte. 

Joseph of Arimathic(E. E. T. S.), p. 45. 

“ Sir preest,” quod he, “nrtow n vicary. 

Or art a person? scy sooth, by my fey I' 1 

Chaucer, Frol, to Parson’s Tale, 1, 22. 
vicary' 2 (vik'n-ri), n. [< vicar + -i/3.] A vicar- 
age : tlie quotation refers to the once common 
practice of the patron’s pocketing the hest part 
of the vicar’s income. 

Talc Maurus paid huge simonies 
For his half dozen gelded ricarics. 

Marston, Scourge of Villainy, v. G5. 
vice 1 (vis), n. [< ME. vice, vycc , < OF. vice, F. 
vice = Sp. Pg. vicio = It. vizio, < L. vitium , ML. 
also vicium , a vice, fault; root uncertain. 
Hence ult. vicious , vitiate.'] 1. Fault; mis- 
take; error: as, a vice of method. 

He with a manly voys seith liis message, . . . 
Withouten rice of sillable or of lettre. 

Chaucer, Squire’s Tale, 1. 03. 

2. An imperfection; a defect; a blemish: as, 
a vice of conformation ; a vice of literary style. 

Myda haddc under his longe hcrcs, 

Growyngc upon his heed, two asses ercs, 

The which rice he hidde as lie best myglite. 

Chaucer, Wife of Bath’s Talc, 1. 00. 

Euen so parsimonie and Ulibcralitic are greater vices in 
a Prince than In a priuatc person. 

Puttcnham, Arte of Eng. Tocsle, p. 34. 

To be wanting therefore in those principal affections 
which respect the good of the whole constitution must be 
a lice and Imperfection. Shaftcsbxiry, Inquiry, II. i. g 3. 

Ferocity nnd insolence were not among the vices of the 
national character. Macaxday , Mnchiavelll. 

3. Any immoral or evil habit or practice; evil 
conduct in which a person indulges; a partic- 
ular form of wickedness or depravity; immoral- 
ity; specifically, the indulgence of impure or 
degrading appetites or passions: as, the vice of 
drunkenness; hence, also, a fault or bad trick 
in a lower animal, as a horse. 

This Baron was right wise, and full of eucll vyccs. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), i. 51. 

Lord, Lord, how subject wc old men are to this vice of 
lying I Shale., 2 Hen. IV., iii. 2. 325. 

When vices become so notorious that they arc a reproach 
and a by-word to Neighbour Nations. 

Stillingflcct, Sermons, II. iv. 

Vices so splendid and alluring ns to resemble virtues. 

Macaxday, nnllam’s Const. Hist. 

Him ns had no xrice, nnd was so free from temper that 
a infant might ha’ drove him. 

Dickens, Master Humphrey’s Clock, Conclusion. 

Reared under an open shed, and early habituated to the 
Bight of men, to the sound and glitter of weapons, and to 
all the accessories of human life, the colt grows up free 
from rice or timidity. IT. G. Palgrave. 

4. Depravity; corruption of morals or man- 
ners: in a collective sense and without a plu- 
ral : as, an age of vice. 

Be dilligent for to detccto a scrununt gyven to vycc. 

Babees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 84. 
Vice is the foulest Prison, and In tills 
Not John, but Herod the close Pris’ner is. 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, iii. lfi". 

Virtue is the Good and Vice the 111 of every’ one. 

Shaftesbury, Inquiry, II. ii. § 1. 
When vice prevails, and impious men bear sway, 

The post of honour is a privnto station. 

Addison, Cato, iv. 4. 

Civilisation has on the whole been more successful in 
repressing crime than in repressing vice. 

Lecky, Europ. Morals, 1. 157. 

5. Depravity or corruption of the physical or- 
ganization; some morbid state of the system : 
as, he inherited a constitutional vice which re- 
sulted in consumption. — 6. Viciousness; ug- 
liness; mischievousness. 

Half the vice of the Slogger’s hitting is neutralized, for 
he daren’t lunge out freely for fear of exposing his sides. 

T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, ii. 5. 



vice 

7. leap."] The stock buffoon in the old English 
moralities, or moral plays, sometimes having 
the name of one specific vice, as Fraud, Envy, 
Covetousness, sometimes of Vice in general. See 
Iniquity, 4. 

Like to the old Vice, ... 

AVlio, with dagger of lath, 

In his rape and his wrath 
Cries, ah, lia ! to the devil. 

, Shak., T. K, iv. 2. 134. 
Now issued in from the rcaieward madam Vice, or ohl 
Iniquitie, with a lath dagger painted, according to the 
fashion of old TY<v in a comedy. 

Oitlc's Altnanackc (1G1S), p. 12. (ATrirs > 
M*heij every great man had his Vice stand l>y him 
In his long coat, shaking his wooden dagger. 

B. Jonson, Dc'il i- an Ass, i. 1. 
f Syn. 3 and 4. Iniquity, etc. See crime. 

vice-, ». and r. See vise 1 . 
vice s (vis), it. [< I'icc-, prefix, in the words 
concerned.] A vico-chairman, vice-president, 
or other substitute or deputy, the principal or 
primary officer being indicated by the context. 

The governor . . . was a more imposing personage than 
his Fur, and was robed in character with his greater 
pretensions. It. Tomer, Americans in Japan, p. 157. 

The company . . . within a quarter of an hour were all 
seated in the great room of the lilue Lion Inn, Mugglc- 
ton— Sir. Dumkins acting as chairman, and Mr. Luitcy 
officiating as rice. Dickcn* , Pickwick, vii. 

vice J (vi'se), prep. [< L. vivr, in the place (of), 
instead (of) (followed by a genitive), abl. of 
"nr, gen. rich, etc., change, alternation, akin 
to Gr. ttKtiv, yield, AS. irican, etc., yield: see 
trc(d\ icicJ: 1 , tciclcr .] In the place oi'; instead 
of: a Latin noun used in a position which 
give*; it, as transferred to English, the effect of 
a preposition governing the" following noun: 
ns, Lieutenant A is gazetted as captain, ncc 
Captain B promoted. 

Vice- (vis). [< vice*. Hence riccP. This prefix 
appears as vis'-, formerly also vi~, in viscount.] 
A prefix denoting, in the word compounded with 
it, one who acts in place of another, or one who 
is second in rank: as, rice-president, r/ee-clmn- 
cellor. It is sometimes U'-ed alone ns n noun, the word 
for " lilch it stands being indicated by the context. T’icr- 
In some ca«e« indicates a deputy appointed hy the princi- 
pal officer nr authority, and receiving his power by delega- 
tion, ns In the case of a viceroy or x let gcreut ; and in other 
c.ws it indicates nn altcnmtive ollicer, alternate, or sub- 
stitute appointed or elected by the same jkw it as the pri- 
mary oflicer,nnd receiving his power not hy delegation, but 
directly in the same manner as the primary ollicer, ami 
having no jtou’er to act in place of the primary officer ex- 
cept in case of a vacancy or, it may be, absence or disabil- 
ity, in which case he acts not under the direction of the 
primary ollicer, but independently as n substitute. This 
is the nature of the office of vice-president or ucc-chair- 
inan. 

■vice-admiral (vTs-nd'mi-rnl), n, A degree of the 
rank of admiral. See admiral, 2. 

The ri'c^-ndmiral in the middle of the fleet, with n great 
squadron of gallics, struck sail directly. 

Knotted, llist. Turks, 

vice-admiralty (vis-ad'mi-rnMi), «. The of- 
fice of n vice-admiral; a vieo-admiralty court. 
-Vice-admiralty courts, tribunals established in llrit- 
Ish possessions beyond tlie sens, with jurisdiction over 
maritime cauFe*, including those relating to prize. 

vice-agent (vis-a'jont), w. Ono who nets for 
nnotlior; especially, a subordinate agent; the 
agent of an agent. 

She cannot content the Lord with performance of his 
discipline that hath at her side a vassal whom Satan hath 
made Ills tier nyent to cross whatsoever the faithful should 
do. Tcrtullian, quoted in Hooker’s Kccles. Polltj, v. -il. 

vice-bitten (vis'bit'n), a. Comipted with vice ; 
given over to evil courses. 

A man vice -bitten. 

llichnrdfton, Sir Charles Crandison, VI. 181 . (Daciex.) 

vice-chairman (vis-chur'mnn), n. An alternate 
chairman. .Sec rice-. 

vice-chairmanship (vis-clmr 'man-ship), n. 
[< rice-chairman 4- -ship.'] Tho oiiiee or duties 
of a vice-chairman. 

vice-chamberlain (vis-clifim'bGr-lfin), n. Ttio 
deputy of a cbamborlain; in tho royal house- 
hold of England, the deputy of tho lord cham- 
berlain. 

The chamberlains fat Worcester] are annually elected, 
at the same time aa tho mayor and aldermen. . . . Their 
business, which Is performed by a deputy called a Vice - 
chamberlain, Is to receive the rents and keep all the ac- 
counts of the corporation. 

Municip. Corp. Reports, 1835, p. 151. 

vice-chancellor (vIs-cliiTn'scl-or), n. The dep- 
uty or substitute of a chancellor. Specifically— 
(a) One of three Judges in the chancery division of the 
High Court of Justice In England, holding a separate 
court, whose decisions are subject to appeal to tlie lords 
Justices of appeal and to the House of Lords, of which the 
lord chancellor is head. There Is, besides, a vice-chan- 
cellor of the Court of Chanccrj' in Ireland; tlie Judge of 
the local Court of Chancery of the Duchy of Lancaster Is 
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also styled vice-chancellor, (b) An officer of a university 
who in the older institutions is generally empowered to 
discharge the duties of the chancellor, and Is in fact tlie 
administrative officer. 

I . . . tarried out the whole Act in St. Marie’s, the long 
speeches of the Proctors, the Vice-Chancellor, the several! 
ITofessors. Evelyn, Diary, July 10, 1G54. 

I have received yourlotter, with the enclosed from the 
Vice-Chancellour and Heads of your famous University, 
myself nn unfit object in such manner to be saluted by 
such reverend persons. 

Thomas Adams, in Ellis’s Lit. Letters, p. 147. 
(c) In tiie Rom. Cath. Ch., the cardinal at tho head of tlie 
department of the Roman chancer}’ which drafts ami ex- 
pedites tho bulls and briefs by which tho mind of the I’ope 
is made known to Christendom, or to particular suitois. 
Rom. Cath . Diet., p. 211 .— Assessor of the vice-chan- 
cellor. See nwssor. 

vice-chancellorship (vis-chim'sel-or-sbip), ». 
[< vice-chancellor -f* -ship.] The office or dignity 
of n vice-chancellor. 

They have great expectations from your Vicc-Clianccl- 
lorship (at Oxford], which 1 hope is not far off. 

E. Gibson, in Ellis’s Lit. Letters, p. 235. 

He [the German chancellor] Is thus, in effect, ultimately 
responsible in every ease — eien for tho non-cxcrcise of 
his office. The viee-ehanccllornhip is only a convenience. 

II'. Wilson, State, § 420. 

vicecomesf (vHf-e-ko'mez), n . ; pi. vicccnmitcs 
(-kom'i-tez). [ML.: see rfrooim/.] A viscount 
or sheriff. 

The c e Portgraies are also In divers Records called Vice, 
enmites, Vicountie>,or Sherllfcs, ns being under nn Earle; 
for that they then, as since, used that office as thc-Shcr* 
IffcB of London doe till this day. 

Stow, Survey of London (cd. 1G33), p. 530. 

Even before his recognition ns mayor, his signature, 
'then lie signs a document, comes first on the roHnftcrtlmt 
of tlie vicccomes. 

Quoted in The Academy, March 14, 1891, p. 200. 

vice-constable (vis-kun'sta-bl), n. A deputy 
const nblo. 

Sir Ralph Asliton was accordingly appointed Vicc-Con- 
rtahlc line vice, tn excieise nil the powers of tlie Lord High 
t'oiiRtnlile for tlie particular emergency. 

J. Oainlncr, Richard HI., iv. 
vice-consul (vls-Uon'sul), ». One who nets in 
tho plnce of u consul; a subordinate officer to 
whom special consular functions tiro delegated 
in a district already under tho general super- 
vision of a consul, or to ivliom eonsnlnr func- 
tions arc assigned in a district not of sufficient 
importance to require tho presence of a consul. 

Tlie European* hn\ e their r icr-consiits and factors hero 
to transact tie ir business, and letters nre brought regu- 
Turin from Alexandria hy land, to lie sent by boats to Cairo. 

PacocU, Description of tlie Last, I. 11. 

vice-consulship (vis-koti'sul-sltip), ». [< ricr- 
conmil + -sh i)i.] Tlie ofiieo or duties of a vice- 
consul. 

Tlie vicf-c ninth hip u ns soon after filled. 

II. 1'rttr... Fifty Years of London Life, 
vice-dean (vis-den'), it. 1. In British cathe- 
drals, a canon annually chosen to represent tlie 
dean in his absence.— 2. A snbdcan. 
vicegeroncy (vls-je'ron-si), ». [< r icrgcrcn(t) 
+ -ry.] The oflicc of n vicegerent; deputed 
power. 

To the great riccgercncy I grew, 

J’.cing n title hb supreme ns new. 

Drayton, Legend of Thomas Cromwell, bI. G4. 

Viccycrcncy and deputation under God. South. 

1’ope poisoned pope, contending for God’s vicenercncy. 

Landor, Imng. Corn*., Anhdeacon Hare and Lamlor. 
Is yonder fiqnalhl peasant nil 
That this proud nursery could breed 
For God’n viceyrrrncy and stead ? 

Emerson, Monad noc. 
vicegerent (vis-jG'rent), a. and 1 1 . [< OF. vicc- 
gcrenl.V.viregircnt, < ML. riccgcren{t-)s, vicege- 
rent; ; ns rice- + yerent.] J.'a. Having or ex- 
ercising delegated jiow-er; acting in tlio place 
of another, as by substitution or deputation. 
Under Ills great vicegerent reign abide 
United, na one individual soul. 

Jlffftou, I*. L., v. 009. 

II. n. Aij ofiioer deputed by a superior or 
by proper authority to exercise the powers of 
the higher authority; one having a delegated 
power; a deputy; a \ncnr. 

All Protestants hold that Christ in Ids Church hath left 
no Vicegerent of hie Power; but himself without Deputy 
is the only Head therof, governing it from Heaven. 

Milton, Tree Commonwealth. 

Distant nations looked on the Pope ns the vicegerent of 
the Almighty, the oracle of the AU-wlse, 

Macaulay, Mnchinvelli. 

Tho temporal sword came too often Into collision with 
tlie spiritual — the divine vicegerent nt Westminster with 
the divine vicegerent nt Rome. Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 401. 

vice-governor (vis-guv' 6r-nor) , n. A deputy 
governor; a lieutenant-governor. 

The vice-governor of the islands was invited on one oc- 
casion to dine on board the “ Mnrchesa." 

Edinburgh Rev., CLXVI. 322. 


viceroy 

vice-king (vis-king'), n. One who acts in the 
place of a king ; a viceroy. 

I shall most sojourn in Kormandy ; 

And thou 1)0 my vice-king in England. 

Tennyson, Harold, ii. 2. 

About that time, Tamasese, the vice-king, became prom- 
inent as a rebel. The Century, XXXVIII. 24. 

vice-legate (vis-log'at), n. A subordinate or 
deputy legate. Smollett. 

viceman, n. See rise man. 

vicenary (vis'e-nii-ri), a. [< L. viccnaritts, of 
or pertaining to the number twenty, < viccni, 
rarely vigem) twonty each, distributive of vi- 
ginti, twenty: see twenty.] Belonging to or 
consisting of twenty. 

vicennial (vi-sen'i-al), a. [Cf. F. decimal = 
Sp. viccnul = Pg. viccnnal = It. viccnnale, < LL. 
viccnnalis, of twonty years, < L. vicennium, a pe- 
riod of twenty years, < vicics, twenty times (< 
viginti, twenty), + annus, year.] 1. Lastingor 
continuing twenty years: as, a vicennial char- 
ter or license. — 2. Happening once in twenty 

years: as, a vicennial commemoration -Vicen-i 

nial prescription, in Scots law, a prescription of twenty 
years : ono of tlie lesser prescriptions, pleadable against 
holograph bonds not attested hy witnesses. 

vice-presidency (vis-prez'i-den-si), n. [< vice- 
president t) + -ci/.] The office or term of vice- 
president. 

Each party holds during that summer a great conven- 
tion composed of party delegates from all parts of tlie 
Union, and nominates tlie candidates of its choice for the 
presidency and vicc-prcsidencij. 

IT. Wilson, Tlie State, § 109P. 

vice-president (vls-prez'i-dent), it. An officer 
who is selected in advance to fill the presiden- 
tial ofllco in enso of the death, disability, or. 
absence of the president. The Vice-President of the 
United States is chosen by the electors at tlie 1 same time 
witli tho President; on the resignation, removal, death, 
or disability of tiie latter he succeeds to tlie office of Presi- 
dent. IIo is, unless he lias succeeded to tlie Presidenci- 
es above, tlie presiding officer of tlie Senate. 

vice-presidentship (vls-prez'i-dent-sliip), n. [< 
rice-president + -ship.] The office of vice-presi- 
dent; vice-presidency. 

The licc.prcridentship being a sinecure, a second-rate 
man agreeable to tlie wire-pullers is always smuggled in. 
The chance of succession to tlie presidentship is too dis- 
tant to tie thought of. Daychot, Eng. Const., p. 78. 

vice-principal (vis-prin'si-pal), ». A deputyor 
nssiatnnt principal: as, tho rice-principal of an 
academy. 

vice-tiueen (vis-kwen'), n. A woman wbo rules 
ns tho substitute or deputy of a king or of a 
queen ; a viceroy’s wife. See vicc-hing. [Hare.] 

lit was) tliclr [tho Marquis and Marchioness of Inrne's] 
common wish that they should proceed to India ns Viceroy 
and Viccquccn; . . . lint there were political objections 
to tlie step. T. II. S. Escott, Society in London, 1. 11. 

vice-rector (vis-rck'tor), ». [ML. viccrcctor; as 
r ice- + rector.] A deputy or assistant rector. 

Wcsel was ono of the professors at Erfurt between 1445 
and 3450, and was vicc-rcctor in 145S, 

Encyc. Bril., XXIV. 503. 

viceregal (vis-re'gnl), a. Of or relating to a 
viceroy or vioeroyalty : as, viceregal power. 

In Manitoba there nre separate Roman Catholic schools, 
mid these might lie protected under the same statute 
[lirltish North Americn Act] hy tlie Viceroy al veto, 

Sir C. I]’. Dilke. , ITobs, of Greater Britain, i. 2, 

vice-regent (vis-ro'jent), a. and it. I. a. Of 
or pertaining to, or occupying the position of, a 
vice-rcgont. 

Tlie (OcminnJ Emperor’s own will or that of tile r icc-rc- 
pent Chancellor Is the real centre and source of nil policy ; 
tho heads of department arc ministers of that will, 

IF. Wilson, Tile State, § 3149. 

II, n. A deputy regent; ono who acts in the 
plnce of a rulor, govomor, or sovereign. 

Tho five Epliors(or Overseers, for sucli is the meaning of 
the title) wero oiiginally mere deputies of tho kings, ap- 
pointed to assist them in tiie performance of their judicial 
duties, to act as vice-regents in tile absence of their royal 
principals: ... in short, to serve in all things as the as- 
sistants of tlie kings. IF. Wilson, The State, § 104. 

viceroy (vis'roi), n. [< OF. viceroy , F. viccroi 
= Pg. riccrci = It rriccrc, < ML. viccrcr, viceroy; 
ns dec- + ray.] 1. A vice-king; the governor 
of a kingdom or colony, who rules in tlie namo 
of the king (or queen;, ns the deputy of the 
sovei'cign : ns, tho viceroy of India or of Ireland. 

This Cittic |Caer, Cairo] standctli in the land of Egipt, 
and is vnder tlie gouernmont of tho grent Turfce. And 
there is a king oner tlie saide Cittic, who is called the 
king of tiie great Cner, and ye Wire Hoy or LIcftennnt to 
tlie great Turke. E. IFrtlie, Travels (ed. Arbcr), p. 21. 

Wc arc so far from baling a king that even tlie viceroy 
Is generally absent four fifths of ids time. Sirift. 

2. The nrchippuK, a handsomely colored Amer- 
ican butterfly, Hasilarchia archippiis, formerly 
known as f.imcnitis disipptts. It is orange-red with 
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blnck markings. Its larva feeds on willow, poplar, nml 
plum, and hibernates in leaf-rolls. It mimics in the adult 
state (supposably for protection) the large cosmopolitan 
Anosia plexippus. See cut under disippus. S. II. Scuihlcr. 

viceroyal (vxs-roi'nl), a. [< viceroy + -at, after 
royal. } Pertaining to a vicero)’ or to viceroy- 
alty. 

A vlceroyat government was expressly created for It 
[Buenos Ayres, in 17771. 

Mrs. Horace Mann,LUe in iho Argentine Itcpub., p. 122. 

viceroyalty (vjs-roi'nl-ti), n. [=F. viceroy ante; 
as viccroyal 4- -///.] * The dignity, office, or ju- 
risdiction of a vie or 03 ’. Addison . 

Upon the question of the Viccroyalty there might bo a 
ditferencc of opinion. Nineteenth Century, XIX. SS. 

viceroyship (vis'roi-slup), «. [< viceroy 4- 
•shij). J Tito cliguity, office, or jurisdiction of a 
viceroy; viceroyalty. Fuller . 

vice-slieriff (vls-shor'if), n. A deput 3 ' sheriff. 

Sir William Martyn, who had been elected . . . knight 
of the shire for Devon, petitioned the council against the 
undue return made by the vicc-shcrif, who had substituted 
another name. Stubbs, ConBt. Hist., § 423. 

vice-treasurer (vis-trezli'fir-frr), ». A deputy 
or assistant treasurer. 

vice-treasurersliip (vis-trezk'ur- 6 r- 8 bip), w. 
[< vicc-trcamtrer + -ship.'] Tlio office or duties 
of n vice-treasurer. 

So many things are vacant and no acceptors: Treasury, 
Navy vacant; ITcc Treasurcrship of Ireland, with several 
other things that is amazing, goes begging. 

Quoted in The Academy , Mnrch 7, 1891, p. 225. 

vicetyl (vi'se-ti), 11 . [< vice 1 + -ty (after nicety , 
etc.).] Fault; dofect; imperfection. 

Old Shero wood's vicety. 

U. Jonson, Love’s Welcome at Wclbeck. 

Vice versa (vTso vOr'pji). [L.: rice, nhl. of 
*n\r. change, alternation, alternate order (sec 
vice *) ; versa . nhl. fern, of versus , pp. of vertrre , 
turn, turn about : see rcm? 1 .] The order being 
changed. The phrase has the complete force of n prop- 
osition, being as much ns to say that upon a transposition 
of antecedents the consequents are also transposed. 

This very Important paper is an Investigation of the 
simple illusion which makes n light weight lifted after a 
heavy one seem disproportionately light, and rice vena. 

Amer. Jour, rsychol., II. G50. 

vice-warden (vis-war'dn), n. A deputy war- 
den. 

Scawen, a Cornish writer and Pier- Warden of the Stan- 
naries. Nineteenth Century , XXII. GOO. 

Vicia (vis'i-ij), n. [NL. (Rivimis, 1G91), < L. 
vicia, a vetch: see retch.'} A genus of legumi- 
nous plants, tho vetches, of the suborder Fapili- 
onacei r, type of tho tribo riciac . It is character- 
ized by a stamen-tube oblique at the apex, an ovary with 
many (rarely u itli two) ovules, nnd a style which is mostly 
filiform and more or less beaked, usually with a terminal 
dorsal tuft. About 200 species have been described, of 
which probably not over 100 are well defined. They are 
widely distributed through north temperate regions and 
Sontli America; one species, V. saliva, long cultivated, 
is now naturalized within tho southern hemisphere in 
the Old World. They arc chiefly tcndtil-clinibcrs, raiely 
spreading herbs, or Eomcwhat erect. Tho flowers arc 
usually blue, violet, or yellowish. The fruit Is a com- 
pressed two-vnlvcd pod with globose seeds. The species 
arc known in general ns vetch. V. satira is cultivated in 
the Old World as a fodder- crop, also under the names of 
fitches, tares, and lints; 1G or more other species arc also 
useful for forage. (See tare-.) Several species are valued 
for their seeds, especially T r . Faba ( Faba vulgaris), the 
horse-bean of Old World cultivation (for wlifcli see Faba, 
bean*, Mazagan). V. gigantea (J r . Sitchensis), n tall, ro- 
bust purple-flowered climber growing from San Fran- 
cisco to Sitka, produces seeds which when young resem- 
ble green peas in size nnd taste. Nine species arc na- 
tives of England, 72 of Europe, about 10 in the United 
States, besides a few in Mexico; 3 species (mentioned un- 
der tare) are locally naturalized in the United States; 3 
only arc native to the Central States, of which V. Amcri - 
cana (see pea-vine) extends west, I'. Cracca north, nnd V. 
Caroliniana east ; the last, the Carolina vetch, is a delicate 
plant with graceful secuml racemes of small lavender flow- 
ers; V.Cracca, the tufted vetch, or cow-vctch, is also native 
in the Old World, and is much admired for Its densely 
flowered racemes, which are first blue, and turn purple. 
See cuts under Faba, mucronulatc, plumule, pod, and vetch. 

viciatet, v. t. An obsolete spelling of vitiate . 
Sir T. Afore , Works, p. G3G. 

Vicieze (vi-si'e-e), n. pi. [NL. (Broun, 1822), < 
Vicia + -e/e.] A tribe of leguminous plants, of 
the suborder Papilionaccie; the vetch tribo. it 
is characterized by a herbaceous stem, leaves abruptly 

C innate, continued into a simple or brandling tendril or 
ristle, and with their leaflets commonly minutely toothed 
at the apex. Their stipules are usually f oliaceous, oblique, 
or half-sagittate; their flowers nxillary and few, solitary 
or racemed ; their seeds with a funiculus expanded above, 
the cotyledons thick and fleshy and not appearing above 
the ground in germination. Hie G genera include most 
of the plants known ns yea and vctch~ the genera Cicer, 
Lens, and Pisum belonging exclusively to the Old World, 
Vicia (the type), Lathyrus, and Abrus also to the New. 
vicinage (vis'i-niij), n. [Formerly also voisinage 
(tlie form vicinage being made to agree with 
vicinity, etc,); < OF. voisinage , veisinage, F. 
voisinage , neighborhood, < vcisin, F. voisin, near. 
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neighboring, < L. ricinus, near, neighboring: see 
ricine, and of. vicinity.] 1 . Tho place or places 
adjoining or near; neighborhood; vicinity. 

That soul that makes Itself an object to sin, and Invites 
an enemy to view its possessions, and live in tUovicinagc, 
loves the sin itself. Jer. Taylor , Works (cd. 1835), 1. 109. 

The Protestant gentry of the vicinage. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xll. 

I Hvo in a vicinage beloved by nightingales, and where 
they often keep me awake at night. 

Mortimer Collins, Thoughts in my Garden, II. 101. 

2. Tho condition of boing a neighbor or of be- 
ing neighborly. 

Civil war lmd broken up all the usual tics of vicinage nnd 
good neighbourhood. Scoff. 

Common because of vicinage. Sec common, 4. 

vicinal (vis'i-ual), (t. [< F. vicinal = It. vicitialc , 
< L. vicinal is, neighboring, (.vicious, neighbor- 
ing: see ricbic.] Near; neighboring. [Rare.] — 
Vicinal planes, In mineral., planes whoso position varies 
very little from certain prominent fundamental planes: 
for example, the planes of the cube in fluor-spar are some- 
times replaced by tho vicinal planes of ntetrahexahedron. 
which are very nearly coincident with those of the cube, anu 
hence are called vicinal . — Vicinal surface. See surface. 

vicinef (vis'in), a. [— OF. vcisin, F. voisin = 
Sp. veeino = Pg. vizhiho = It. vicino , < L. vici- 
ous, near, neighboring (ns a noun ricinus , in., 
vidua , f ., a neighbor), lit. ‘ of tho (same) village, 
quarter, or street , 1 < vicus, a village, quarter of 
a city, street: see wicl;.] Sarao as vicinal. 

For duetle and conscience sake towards God, vndcr 
whose merciful! hand naulgantsnbouc nil othcrcrentures 
naturally bee most nlgli and vicine. 

IlalluyVs Voyage*, I. 229. 

Pride nnd envy are too uncivil for a pcnceablo city ; the 
one cannot endure a vieitic prosperity, nor the other a su- 
perior emincncy. lte v, T. Adams, Works, II. 321. 

vicinity (vi-sin'i-ti), n, [< OF. vicinitv = It. 
virinitn, < L. vicfiiita{t-)s , < ricinus, near, neigh- 
boring: see ricinc.] 1. Tho quality of being 
near; nearness in place; propinquity ; prox- 
Jmity- 

The nbundancc ami vicinity of country seats. Sic(ft. 

2. Neighborhood; surrounding or adjoining 
space, district, or country. 

Gravity alone must have carried them downwards to the 
vicinity of the sun. 

Bentley, Sermon vii., A Confutation of Atheism. 

Comiminlnaw . . . is one of the numerous little villages 
In the vicinity of this most beautiful of cities [New York]. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 100. 

3. Nearness in intercourse; close relationship. 

Their (tho bishops’! vicinity and relation to our blessed 

Lord. Jer. Taylor, Episcopacy Asserted, § 40. 

= Sym Proximity, etc. . See neighborhood. 

viciosity (visli-i-os'i-ti), u. [Karl)' mod. E. rici - 
ositcc; < L. vitiosita(t-)s, < vitiosus, vicious: see 
vicious.’} Dcpravit)*; viciousness; rice; lack of 
purit)', as of language or stylo. Also spelled 
citiosity. * 4 

In which respect it may come to passe that what the 
Grammarian setteth downc fora vieio*itee in spcach may 
become a vertue and no vice. 

Putlenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 129. 

vicious (vish'us), a. [Former])' also vitious; < 
ME. vicious , < OF. vicious , vitious , vi virus, F. 
vicious =Pr. vicios = Sp. Pg. ri cioso = It. rizi- 
oso, < L. vitiosus, fault)', vicious, < vitium ♦ fault, 
vice: see WpcL] 1. Characterized b)' vice or 
imperfection; fault)*; defective. 

Some vicious mole of nature. Shale., Ilnmlct, i. 4. 24. 

Their [the logicians') form of Induction . . . Is utterly 
vicious and Incompetent- 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 

If a creature be self-neglectful, nnd Insensible of danger, 
or if he want such a degree of passion In any kind as is 
useful to preserve, sustain, or defend himself, this must 
certainly be esteem’d vitious . in regard of the design and 
end of Nature. Shaftesbury, Inquiry, II. i. § 3. 

Mannerism is pardonable, and Is sometimes even agree- 
able, when the manner, though vicious. Is natural. 

Macaulay, Boswell’s Johnson. 

2. Addicted to vice; habitually transgressing 
moral law; depraved; profligate; wicked. 

Happy tho Homan state, where it was lawful, 

If our own sons were vicious, to choose one 
Out of a virtuous stock, though of poor parents, 

And make him noble. Fletcher, Spanish Curate, i. 3. 

Wycherley . . . appears to have led, during a long 
course of years, that most wretched life, tire life of a 
vicious old hoy about town. 

Macaulay, Comic Dramatists of the .Restoration. 

"I know his haunts, but I don't know his friends, Pen- 
dennis,” the cider man said. "I don’t think they arc 
vicious so much as low.” Thnchrcray, Thilip, v. 

3. Contrary to moral principles or to rectitudo ; 
perverso; pernicious; evil; bad. 

For which cause Hichard Iohnson caused the English, 
by Ills ricums liuing, to bee worse accounted of then the 
Busses. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 891, 

Every vicious action must be self-injurious and ill. 

Shaftesbury, Inquiry, II. ii., Conclusion. 


When rt’ciou* passions nnd impuises are very strong, It 
Is idle to tell the sufferer that he would be more happy If 
his nature were radically dltfcrcnt from what it is. 

Lccbj , Europ. Morals, I. G3. 

4. Impure; foul; vitiated: as, vicious humors. 
— 5. Faulty; incorrect; not pure; corrupt* as, 
a vicious style. 

Whatsocucr transgressed those lym its, (hey counted it 
for vitious; and thereupon did set downe a manner of 
legiment in all speech generally to he obscrucd, consist- 
ing In slxe pointes. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Toesic, p. 180. 

It Is a tfeioiwtuse of speech to take out a substantive 
kernel from its content and call that its object. 

IF. James, Prill, of Psychology, I. 275. 

6. Not well broken or trained; given to ob- 
jectionable tricks: sakl of an animal. 

He was, in fact, noted for preferring riciotwr animals, 
given to all kinds of tricks, which kept the rider in con-- 
stant risk of his neck. Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 439. 

7. Characterized by severity; virulent; malig- 
nant; spiteful: as, a ri cious attack. [Colloq.] 
—Vicious circle. Sec circle.— Vicious intromission. 
See intromission, 3. — Vicious syllogism, a fallacy or 
sophism. — Vicious union, the knitting of the two frag- 
ments of a broken bone In such a way as to cause deform- 
ity of the limb or marked Interference with its function. 
= Syn. 2 nnd 3. JJ'iVArrf, Depraved , etc. (see criminal), 
unprincipled, Hcentious, profligate. — 6. Refractory, ugly. 

viciously (visli'us-li), a (h\ In a vicious man- 
ner. Specifically— (a) In a manner contrary to rectitude, 
■virtue, or purity: as, a viciously inclined person, (b) 
Faultily; incorrectly: ns, a picture viciously painted. 

(c) Spitefully ; malignantly: as, to attack one viciously, 

viciousness (vish'us-nes), it. The quality or 
state of being vicious, (rt) The quality or state of 
being imperfect ; fnultincss ; imperfection ; defectiveness : 
ns, the viciousness ot a system or method. (6) Corruptness 
of moral principles or practice; habitual violation of the 
moral law or disregard of moral duties ; depravity in prin- 
ciples or in manners. 

When we in our viciousness grow hard. 

Shale., A. and C., Hi. 13. 111. 

The best and most excellent of the old law-givers and 
philosophers among the Greeks had an allay of riciotw- 
ness. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1833), I. 25. 

(r) Unrulincss ; trickiness ; had training, as of a shying or 
bolting horse. 

A broken-down plough-horse, that had outlived almost 
everything but bis vicioutncts. 

Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 42G. 

(d) Spltcfulness ; malignancy. 

Vicissitude (vi-sis'i-tud), n. [= F. vicissitude 
“ Sp. vi visit ud — Pg. vicissitude, < L. ricissit li- 
do, change, < vicissim, by turn.*, < *vix (vie-), 
change: see ricc-L] 1. Regular change or suc- 
cession of one thing to another; alternation. 

God created them equall, but by this it came to passe 
(hat the vicissitude or intercourse of day and night was 
vneertaine. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 200. 

Grateful vicissitude, like day and night. 

Milton, P. L., vi. 9. 

2. A passing from one stato or condition to 
another; irregular change; revolution; muta- 
tion: as, the vicissitudes of fortune. 

But it is not good to look too long upon these turning 
wheels of vicii«itudc, lest we become giddy. 

Bacon, Vicissitudes of Things (ed. 1SS7). 

His whole life rings the changes — hot and cold, in and 
out, olf and on, to and fro: he is peremptory in nothing 
hut in vicissitudes. Her. T. Adams , Works, I. 505. 

As long ns there arc Men, there must he malignant Hu- 
mours, there must he Vices, and vicissitudes of Things. 

Iloudl, Letters, I. vi. 45, 
Sometimes ’(is grateful to the rich to try* 

A short vicissitude, mid fit of poverty. 

Dryden, tr. of Horace’s Odes, I. xxix. 23. 

But vicissitudes bo extraordinary ns those which marked 
the reign of Charles the Second can onlj be explained by 
supposing an utter want of principle in the political world. 

Macaulay, Hallam's Const. Hist. 

The whirlpool of political vicissitude, which makes the 
tenure of olllcc generally so fragile. 

Hawthorne, Scmlet Letter, Int, p. 12. 

vicissitudinary (vi-sis-i-tu'/U-iiS-ri), a. [< h. 
ridssltiido (-din-), vicissitude, + -ary.] Sub- 
ject to vicissitudes ; exhibiting or characterized 
by a succession of changes ; vicissitudinous. 

We say ... the days of man [are] vicissitudinary, as 
though he had ns many good days as ill. 

Donne, Devotions, p. 313. 

vicissitudinous (vi-sis-i-tu'di-nus), a. [< L. 
r icissitudo (-din-), vicissitude, + -o«s.] Char- 
acterized by or subject to a succession of 
changes; vicissitudinary. 

Vicissy duck. [< Vicissy, a local name (cf. Sp. 
ricicilin, a huimning-hird), + E. Tho 

widow-duck . Siam onds. 

Vicksburg group. In gcol., a division of tho 
Tertiary, of importance in the Gulf States from 
Florida" west to Mississippi. The name ndxburg 
was piven by Conrad, who referred tins group to the 
Oligoccne, n reference which has been confirmed by JTeil- 
prin, who, however, prefers the name Orbiloidnl , given 
with reference to the great abundance of Orbitoidcs Man- 
tclli the most distinctive fossil of these beds. 
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vicontielt fri-kon'ti-el), a. [Also vicountict ; < 
OF. (AF.) ' vicontiel. , < t - iconic, sheriff, viscount: 
see viscount.} In old ling. lair, pertaining to 
the sheriff or viscount — Vicontiel rents, certain 
fnrm-rtnts paid by the sheriff to the kin", by 3 anti 4 
W illiam IV., c. 99, such farms were placed under the man- 
agement of the commissioners of the woods and forests.— 
Vicontiel writs, writs triable in the county or sheriff 
court. 

vicountt, n. A former spelling of viscount. 
vicountielf, a. See vicontiel. 
victim (vik'tirn), n. [< F. victim r = Sp. victim a 
= Pg. victims = It. rittimn , < L. victim a, n beast 
for sacrifice, prob. so called as being adorned 
with a fillet or band, < vincirc (\f vine, vie), bind, 
bind around, wind : see vinculum. Cl. vicia , 
vetch, prob. from the same root, also prob. ritta , 
a band, fillet, usually derived (as virtnna is also 
by some derived) from vicrc, pp. v ictus, bend or 
twist together, plait, weave, a root prob. ult. 
connected with that above mentioned.] 1. A 
living being sacrificed to a deity, or in the per- 
formance of a religious rite; usually, some beast 
slain in sacrifice : but the sacrifice of human be- 
ings lias been practised by many'peoples with 
the object of appeasing the wrath or conciliat- 
ing the favor of some deity, or in the ceremo- 
nies connected with the making of vows and 
covenants. 

When the dull ox (shall know] why . . . lie . . . 

Is now a victim arid now Egypt's God. 

Pope, Essay on Man, i. 04. 

Swift was the course ; no vulgar prize they play ; 

Ko vulgar victim must reward the day 

(Such as in races crown the speedy strife); 

The prize contended was great Hector's life. 

Pope, Iliad, xxli. 20S. 

2. A person sacrificed; apersonkilled or ruined, 
or greatly injured, or made to suffer in the 
pursuit of an object, or for the gratification of 
a passion or infatuation, or from disease or 
disaster: as, many have fallen victims to jeal- 
ousy, to ambition ; a victim to rheumatism ; the 
victims of a railroad accident. 

He had seen the lovely learned Lady Frances Bellamy, 
anil had fallen a victim to her beauty and blueism. 

T. Hook, Man of Many Friends, p. 4 . 

The planters [of Jamaica] had been ruined in conse- 
quence of the abolition of the Blave trade in 1834, and their 
case was allowed to present certain features of injustice 
of which they were the victims. 

S. Dowell, Taxes in England, IV. 225. 

Across the extensive acreage allotted to the victims of 
the sad cholera years the Prince of Zanzibar has ruthlessly 
cut his way to form a garden ... 

H. M. Stanley, Through the Dark Continent, I. 45. 

3. One who is cheated or duped; a dupe; a 
gull: as, the victim of a confidence man. 

He went off to the coach without further ceremony, 
and left his respected victim to settle the hill. 

Dickens, Martin Chuzzlewit, x\. 

Women are, indeed, the easy victims both of priestcraft 
and self-delusion. 

Mary. Fuller, Woman in 19th Century, p. 105. 
victhnatef (vik'tim-at), v. t. [< LL. rictimatus , 
pp. of victimarc (> F. victimcr), sacrifice as a 
victim, < L. victima, a victim: see victim.'] To 
sacrifice; immolate; victimize. Bullokar. 
victimization (vik^tim-i-za'shon), n. [< vic- 
timise + -ation.] The act of victimizing, or 
tho state of being victimized. Also spelled 
victimisation. 

Tho general victimization of good people by bad, which 
is the leading “motif” of the story. 

Contemporary Rev., L. 3G5. 

Victimize (vik'tim-Iz), v. t . ; pret. and pp. vic- 
timized, ppr. victimizing. [< victim + - he .] To 
make a victim of; especially, to make the vic- 
tim of a swindling transaction; dupe; cheat. 
Also spelled victimise. [Colloq.] 

Mrs. Boldcro’s noble nephew, the present Strongitliarm, 
. . . was victimized by his own uncle, and a most painful 
affair occurred between them at a game at “blind hookey.” 

Thackeray, Philip, xxt 

A fascinating married man, victimized by a crazy wife, 
and ready to throw himself on the s>mpathics of woman- 
hood in this affliction. H. R. Stoicc, Oldtown, p. 512. 

By submitting in turn to be victimized, a party of chil- 
dren can secure, at a moderate cost to each, the zest of 
the malevolent feeling ; and this I take to be the quin- 
tessence of play. A. Rain, Pop. Sci. Mo., XIII. 311. 

victimizer (vik'tim-i-zer), n. [< victimize + 
-ei'l.] One who victimizes; a swindler. Also 
spelled victimise)'. 

The invalid had a great hatred and secret terror of her 
victimizer. Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xix. 

victor (vik'tor), n. and a. [= Sp. Pg. victor, tu- 
tor = It. vittorc, <h. victor, a conqueror, < rinccrc , 
pp. victus, conquer. From the same L. verb are 
also ult. victor)/, victorious, etc., convict, evict, 
convince, evince, vincible, invincible, vanquish, 
etc.] I. n. 1. One who wins in a contest of 


any kind; one who vanquishes another in any 
struggle, especially in war; one who defeats an 
enemy in battle ; a conqueror. 

Pericles was a famous man of warre. 

And victor eke, in nine great foughten fields. 

Gascoigne, Steele Glas (ed. Arber), p. 04. 

If your father had been victor there. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., |v. 1. 131. 

In love, the victors from the vanquish'd fly; 

They fly that wound, and they pursue that die. 

Waller, To a Friend, on the Different c ucciss of 
(their Lon\ 

2. One who ruins or destroys; a destroyer. 
[Rare or poetical.] 

There, victor of his health, of fortune, friends, 

And fame. tlii3 b>rd of useless thousands ends. 

Pope, Moral Essa>9, iiL SID. 
= Syn. 1. Victor, Ctyqmror. A victor differs from a con- 
queror inasmuch as the latter achieves a complete success 
and conquers his opponent perhaps after u series of vic- 
tories, while the victor is so called because of his success 
in a single or a particular contest, which mnybeotherw ise 
barren of result to hint. Victor is abo applied to one who 
gains the day in a personal contest or competition, as in a 
race. 

II. a. V ictorious. 

Despite thy victor sword and fire-new fortune, 

Thy valour and thy heart, thou art a traitor. 

Shak., Lear, v. 3. 132. 
Where ’s now their victor vaward wing, 

Where lluntly, and where Home? 

Scott, Mamtion, vi. 33. 

victor (vik'tor), r. i. [< victor, «.] To play tlie 
victor; exult. 

To runne through all the pamphlets and the toyes 

Which I hauc scene in hands of Vi ctoring Boyes. 

A. Holland (Davies, Scourge of Folly, p. SO). (Davies.) 

victorer (vik'tor-er), v. [Early mod. E. vie - 
tourer ; < victor + -cr 1 .] One who gains vic- 
tories; a victor. [Rare.] 

The Spaniardes as the mynisters of grace and libertie 
browght vnto these newe gentyles the victorie of Chrystes 
death, whereby they . . . are nowe made free from the 
bondage of Satlians tyrannic, by the myglity poure of this 
triumphante vlctourcr. 

Jt. Eden (First Books on America, ed. Arber, p. 50). 
victoress (vik'tor-es), n. [< victor + -ess.] A 
female who is victorious; a victress. 

Victoria (vik-to'ri-ji), ?/. [< L. victoria : see 
victory.] 1. The twelfth planetoid, discovered 
by Hind in London in 1850.* — 2. pSTL. (Lindley, 
1838), named after Queen Victoria of England, 
to whom the first fiower which blossomed in 
cultivation was presented in 1849.] A genus 
of water-lilies, belonging to the order Nymplu'ea- 
ccre and tribe Kymphwcic. it is characterized by an 
inferior ovary, upon which all the parts of the flower are 
inserted, and by sterile inner stamens. The only species, 
V. reyia, is known as the Victoria or royal water-lily, in 



Guiana (from the leaves) as irupe or water-platter, and 
sometimes as water-maize, from the use of the roasted 
seeds. Tlie plant is an inhabitant of still waters from Para- 
guay to Venezuela, growing chiefly in secondary tributaries 
of the Amazon system. It produces a thick rootstock from 
which radiato long-pctioled circular leaves, each often 6 
feet across (sometimes 12), with an upturned rim about 3 
inches high. Each leaf resembles a shallow circular float- 
ing tray, and is conspicuously marked with a network of 
depressed veins, betw cen which the surface is swollen into 
slight quadrangular elevations resembling alligator-skin, 
which gradually di°appear with age. The leaves are deep- 
green above, the under surface pink, and are set with 
strong, sharp, conical spines, which also clothe tlie peti- 
oles, peduncles, and ovary. The leaves are very strong ; 
a single one has borne the weight of two men. A plant 
may produce as many as twelve leaves at once, filling a 
tank 20 to 40 feet across. The solitary floating flower is 
from 12 to 14 inches in diameter (sometimes 24), expand- 
ing at night white and fragrant, closing by day, and ex- 
panding for the last time the second evening. In one 
variety it is rose-color at the second expansion, but with 
the odor unpleasant, and partially expands a third time, 
then still deeper red, afterward withdrawing beneath the 
surface; in a third variety there is a sharp and beauti- 
ful contrast between outer white and central deep rose- 
red petals. Some have considered these distinct species. 
The flower consists of four sepals, numerous petals in 
many rows, the outer larger than the sepals, the inner 
gradually passing into the numerous stamens which fol- 


low In man> circles, at first pctnloid and broad with small 
anthers the u.ncr narrow with longer anthers, the Jn- 
nernm^t diif»:»*itly formed and sterile. The numerous 
carptl« are «unk within a dilated toru«, mid produce al- 
buminous cdibh s tds resembling peas. Hie plant was 
first di'Covirid in Bolivia by Ilrenkc, 1S01 : U first flowered 
in Engl ind in >o\ ember, 1849, and In the United States in 
Compared w ith other water-lilies, the flow ers most 
resemble thoseuf C«dWm,nnd the leaves tho«e of Euryalc. 
3. [1. c.] A form of low, light, four-wheeled car- 
riage, having a calash top, with scats for two 



persons, and an elevated driver’s seat in front. 
— 4. [/. c.] A breed of domestic pigeons, nearly 
the same as tho hyacinth.— Victoria water-lily. 
See def 2. 

Victoria blue, (a) A stain used in histologi- 
cal examinations, (i) See blue. 

Victoria crape. Seo crape. 

Victoria cross. A decoration founded by Queen 
Victoria in 1S5G, and awarded for acts of con- 


ze cross zr 

; a circu- i 

j middle, '• up 

CSt. Tills -• — ' * ' ■ — 

[ from a 


spicuous bravery. 

It is a bronze cross 
patt£, having a circu- 
lar disk in the middle, 
on which are the r 
crown and crest, 
is suspended 
ribbon, blue for tlie 
navy and red for the 
army, and a bar is at- 
tached to the ribbon 
for any such addition- 
al act of gallantry as 
would have won the 
cross. Abbreviated 
V. C. 

Victoria crown- 
pigeon. Same as 
queen’s-pigeon . See 
Goura (with out). 

Victoria green. 

See green 1 . 
victo'rialt (vik- 
to'ri-al),R. [<OF. 
metorial, < LL. vic- 
torious, of or be- 
longing to vic- 
tory, < L. victoria, 
victory : see vic- 
tory.} Of or pertaining to victory; victorious. 





Victoria Cross 


The howce of Mars victoriall. 

MS. Lansd. 762 fol. 7 v°, temp. Hen. V. (Rcl. Antiq., I. 20G.) 


Victoria lawn. A kind of muslin used for fit- 
tings, and sometimes for women’s dresses. 
Victorian (vik-td'ri-an), a. and n. [< Victoria 
(seo def.) + -an.] 1. a. 1. Of or pertaining 

to the reign of Victoria, Queen of Great Britain 
and Ireland, which began in 1837 : as, tho Vic- 
torian literature ; tho Victorian crown (see first 
cut under crown). 

We can’t do anything better than go hack to Queen 
Anne for our furniture. But in respect to women it’s 
quite different. We’ve got a Victorian type in that. 

Mrs. OUphant, The Ladies Lindores, II. xii. 

In things specifically poetic he [Matthew Arnold] 
touched his readers less than any other Victorian poet 
of the first rank. Athenaeum, Apiil 21, 18SS, p. 501. 

The Victorian age has produced a plentiful crop of paro- 
dists in prose and in verse. Encyc. Brit., XVIII. 319. 

Macaulay, the historian of the first Victorian period. 

Fortnightly Rev , X. S., XLI 842. 

2. Pertaining to Victoria in Australia Victo- 

rian bird-cherry. Pee Pi melca— Victorian bottle- 
tree. See SUrcidia.Z- Victorian bower-spinach. See 
Australian spinach (under spinach). — Victorian cab- 
bage-tree. See Livislona. — Victorian cheesewood. 
Pee Pitlosporum. — Victorian dogwood. Cf 'e Proetan- 
thcra. — Victorian hedge-hyssop, hemp-bush. See 
the nouns. — Victorian laurel. See Pittosporum. — Vic- 
torian lilac. Sec Uardenbergia. — Victorian myall, 
parsnip, etc. See the nouns.— Victorian swamp-oak. 
See Viminaria. — Victorian swampweed. See swomp- 
u ccd.— Victorian whitewood. See Piffo.^or uni.— Vic- 
torian Whortleberry. See Whortlebei-ry. 

II. 7i. One living in tho reign of Queen Vic- 
toria, especially an author. 

In the use of the pentameter couplet especially there is 
more than ordinary skill — something of the music that 
the earlier poets of this century were able to extort from 
its reluctant syllables with more success than falls to tho 
Victorians. The Atlantic, LXVII. 404. 



victoriatus 
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vicugna 


victoriatus (vik-to-ri-a'tus), «. [L., < Victo- 

ria , Victory, a figure of Victory crowning a 
trophy, forming the 


reverse type of tho 
coin.] A silver 
coin of tho Roman 
republic, first is- 
sued in 228 u. a, 
and in value three 
fourths of the de- 
narius. Compare 
qninarius . 

[Said to bo so called 



Obverse. Reverse. 

Victomtus — British Mmenni. 
(Size of the original ) 


victorine(vik-td-ren / )» »• 
from F. Victorinc , a woman's name, a fem. form 
of Victor , < L. victory a conqueror: see victor.] 

1. A fur tippet having long narrow ends, worn 
by women. — 2. A kind of peach, 
victorious (vik-to'ri-us), a. [< F. victoricux = 
Sp. Pg. victor ioso = It. vi it arioso, < L. vie tor io- 
sus. full of victories (prop, applied, according to 
ctym., to one frequently successful), < victoria , 
victory: see victory.'] 1. Conquering; trium- 
phant"; having conquered in any conquest or 
in battle ; having overcome an antagonist or 
enemy. 

The pi cat Son return'd 

I'tc/ortoux with Ills saints. Mil I mi, V. I. , vil. 130. 


The Ilnhninapush, though victorious, saw with some 
ci mi. cm that.he could not avoid the klnp, whose courage 
.md capacity, hutli ns a soldier and a genet nl, left him 
everything to fear for hi* success. 

Urucc, Source of the Nile, II. Co?, 
ricfnrime* wreath on hea<l and spoils in hand. 

lirmrmiw. King and book, I. l£o 
\ In m 1 \ of rict«ri<‘u« invader* imy rabe some, or the 
whole, of its supplies fiom the conipiered country. 

11. N/vmvr, Pi in of soclol., § 317. 

2. Of or pertaining to victory; characterized 
or signalized by victory. 

Midden the«e honouis “hall hesnahh’d away. 

Ami cursed forever this victorious daj . 

/‘op’, It. of tlu L., Hi. 101. 

3. Emblematic of conquest ; denoting victory. 

Now are our brows hound with rjVfnnou* wreath* 

Shak , Itich. Ill 11.:* 

Victoriously (vik-tb'ri-u**-li adr. In u vieto- 
imus manner; with defeat of an enemy or an- 
tagonist ; triumphantly. 

Grace will carr> us . . nrformt/d*/ through all dllll* 
uiltus. Hammond. 


Victoriousness ( vik-to'ri-us-m's), n Tbestato 
or character of being victorious 
victory (vik'to-ri), pi. nct»n(\ (-riz i. [< 
ME. nctortc, < OF. ncfnrtf . nctoir/, F. nrtotre 
— Sp. Pg. Victoria = It. n florin, < E. Victoria , 
victory, < victor, a conqueror, < rmrtn. pp ric- 
tus, conquer: see nrtar.] 1. The deteat or 
overcoming of an antagonist in a contest or an 
enemy in battle; triumph 
\\ e also . . (slnlli assemble nlle cure pcplc and ride 
v pun the saisne*, and j ev e hem bat-iile In thr name of god 
that he gratmte vs the nrh»n<* .Vrr/iH(E P. T. S.). II - i'» 
Liivui Dean* Inlievtd till-, and many other stichgho-tl) 
encounters and nritinat un the faith of thenn«ar% or aux- 
iliary * of the prophet*. Scott, Heart of Mid Ijithlan, xv 
Knowing that they led umompiind veterans against a 
rial* milltii they liave broken 1 1 1 ry rule of warfare, and 
pluck* <1 victor) out of extreme peril. 

/’ //<irn«»#i, Oliver rromwill, i\ 
Tin alloy 

Of lilooti hut make* the lilbs of victory brlgbttr. 

/.’.II Hi liter, 1 he (’t le v tl'il Paovlou, ('o-t. 

2. The advantage or superiority gained in 
any contest, ns over passions, or over tempta- 
tions. or in any moral or spiritual struggle. 

I'hanks be to God. which giveth us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 1 Cor. xv. 37 


Peace hath her nrfnrv* 

No It*? renown’d than Win. Milton, Sonnets, \l 
3. A female deity of t lie (I reeks nml Romans, 
tho personification of success in battle or in 
any active struggle, she Is roptoentid up a winged 
woman, often bearing ns attributes a palm-brunch mid lau- 
rel crown, or a trumpet. The subject Is a very fitipunt 
one in ancient art, from feme of the noblest of antii|iie 
sculpture down to vase-paintings and figurines. Aiming the 
most notable examples are the reliefs from the balustrade 
of the temple of M Ingless Victory at Athens, one of which 
Is the well-known figure entitled “Victory Looting her 
Sandal," and the magnificent statue called the “ VJctoiy «»f 
Saniotlirace," a Greek original of the fourth century n. c , 
attributed to the school of Scopus, found In the bland of 
Sunothrace, where it Btood on a pedestal representing the 
prow of a trireme, and now one of thvchhf ornaments of 
the Louvre Museum. Sec A7Ar, cut In next column, and 
cut under Peloponnesian. 

I observed some ancient reliefs at this village [Ertcsv), 
paiticularly three victories, holding three festoons under 
three heads, on a marble cotlln, with Imperfect Greek In- 
scriptions under them. 

Pocockc, Description of the Knst, II. 1. 170. 
Cadmean, moral, Pyrrhic victory. Sec the adjectives. 



The Victory * f Simothruc, m tbc brnuc Museum 


victress (vik't res), h. [< n>/»r + -f.vv. CM’, nc- 
tncc.] A woman who conquers; a victrix. 

She shall he Sole victrc**, Cu-sai's Civs »r. 

Shak., P.lch. III., Iv. -I. 336. 

victricot ivik'tris), ». f< OF. vict rice = It. nt- 
tnee , < E. nrtnr, IVni. of nctnr, victor : see riV- 
tor.] A victri's.s. 

lie knew certu, 

That you, net rice 
Of all ladle*, 

Should have the pifzc 
of wort hi no*-* 

V it all (Arbir * Hug. Garner, II. .*3). 

\\ It li twmghs of palm a crow m d vietriee stand ! 

It. ,/ *i/i wrii, I’nderwoocb, ell. 

victrix (vilc'trik**), m. (< E. victrix , fern, of 
victor, victor. m*o victor.] A victress. Clan 
iotfc JlronW, Villette, xxxii. [Rare.] 
victual tvit'l), ii. [Early mod. E. also ntth , 
earlier n/tayltc (the spelling with c, victual, as 
in E. nctiiaillc, being a modern sophistication 
imitating the E. original the nronnneiation re- 
maining that of ntth);(. ME. n faille, ntaylc , 
ntailc, also ntndis, vytnyllfs , < OF. ntaillc , 
vytailc, later (with inserted r) nctnailh , re’- 
tnailh.s, vytaiths = Sp. ntiiatla = I*g. ritiailha 
= It. vcttornyUn, < EL. nctiialia, provisions 
nourishment, nent. pi. of net units, belonging 
to nourishment^ rictus', food, < nnn, pp. vie - 
ln* t live, see nml.] 1. Provision ot food; 
meat; provision**: generally used in the plural, 
and signifying (eonimonly ) food for human 
beings, prepared for eating. 

Put nil i u «•) < * Men fyndi ngode Tuni s ami nlle that In m 
nedtthe of YytnyUr. * Mandevillc, 1 mveb, p. 31. 

Ihi r as b urges ben and fat vitnile. 

Tin r wot they gun Chaucer, I ormer Age, 1. .!■». 
l*hy Melon* ben of upvnvon that one ought to begvn the 
ineate of n tio/lr (uitndes llipildes) to thende that by that 
mi .ms to gy v e direction to the n men.mt. 

(j. <f« Oil' z, cillottd in ll ibees P<*ok (I’.. I'.. T S.), }». lu7, 

I Index. 

Look to those eating rogues that bawl for victuals, 

And stop thtlr throats a day or two. 

rtetchtr, Pomluca, 1. 'J. 

Why then wc will to the greenwood gang, 

I’or we have no tittles to dine. 

J!«t/in Hood and the St ranycr (Child's Pal lads, V. 403). 
My pig likes a dinner a* well ns a breakfast. No until- 
time, nml no sort of ricftmb. ever seems to come amiss to 
mj jily. llnuthnrnc, Seven Gable*, xlv. 

There came a fuir-lialr'd youth, that In his hand 

Pare victual for the mowers. 

TcnwtFon, Geraint nml Pnld. 

2. Any sort of cniin or corn. [Scotch.] — 
Broken victuals. See broken meat , under broken. 
victual (vit'l), r. ; pret. and pp. victualed , vic- 
tualled, ppr. riclualhiff, victualling. [With spell- 
ing altered ns in tho noun; < ME. vitailen, vi- 
ta Men, < vi faille, food : seo victual, ».] I. traits. 
To supply or store with victuals or provisions 
for subsistence; provide with stores of food. 

Thy loving voyage 
Ib but for two months victualed. 

Shak., As you Like It, v. 4. 108. 


They resolued to victuall the sh ips for eighteene moneths. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 243. 

II. intrans. To feed; obtain stores or provi- 
sions; provision; obtain or cat victuals. 

And, victualling again, with brave and man -like minds 
To seaward cast their eyes, and pray for happy winds. 

Drayton, Polyolbion, ik 427. 

And soon wo found Peggy and Siniler [the horses] in 
company, . . . and victualling where the grass was good. 

It. D. Blaclnnore, Lorna Doonc, iii. 

victualage (vit'l-fij), n. [< victual + -age.'] 
Food; provisions; victuals. [Rare.] 

I could not proceed to the school-room without passing 
some of their doors, and tunning the risk of being sur- 
piised with my cargo of victualage; so I stood still at this 
end, which, being windowlcss, was dark. 

Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyre, xvii. 

victualer, victualler (vit'l-cr), v. [Formerly 
also filler; < ME. v ittcllcr, ritaillcr (see victual) 
+ -rr 1 .] 1. One rvlio lurnishos victuals or pro- 
visions. 

That no manor vit teller pay cny tbyngc for the occupa- 
cion of the kynges Horde, to cny mancr oftlccs, for ther 
vy telle ther to be Eold, that ys to scyc wlthyn the scid cite. 

English Gilds (E. E. T. S.), p. 408. 
But pray, what connection have you with the suttlcrs? 
You are no victualler here, are youV 

Sheridan (?), The Canq*, i. 1. 

2. One who keeps a house of entertainment ; 
a tavern-keeper. 

Fal. Many, there Is another indictment upon thee, for 
pulfering flesh to be eaten in thy house, contrary' to the 
law. . . . 

Hod. All victuallers do so; wliat's a joint of mutton or 
two in a whole Lent? Shak., 2 lien. IV., ii. 4. 37.'*. 

He Peonies to walke in rallies without his bootes, 

And fcoics bis diet on the n tiers post. 

Letting of Humours Blood in the Ilcad-Vaine (1000). 

[(Halliucll.) 

3. A ship employed to carry provisions for 
other ships, or for supplying troops at a dis- 
tance ; a store-ship. Admiral Smyth. — 4. A 
corn-factor; one who deals in grain. Jamieson. 

Scotch.]— Licensed victualler, in Great Britain, an 
nnkceper or keeper of a public house who is licensed to 
f* 11 pplrits, wine, beer, etc. 

victualing, victualling (vit'l-inp), 11 . [Verbal 
ii. of virtual, r.] The tarnishing of victuals or 
provisions. 

Our victualling arrangements have now been satisfac- 
torily settled, and e\ cry body lias been put on an allow ance 
of water. Lady Bras«cy, Voyage of Sunbeam, I. xii. 

victualing-bill (vit'l-ing-bil), n. A custom- 
house document warranting the shipment of 
such bonded stores as the master of an out- 
ward-bound merchantman may require for his 
intended voyage. 

victualing-liouse (vit'l-ing-lious), n. A house 
whore provision is made for strangers to eat ; 
an eating-house. 

Tho chose that the region of rocclinrrn«a to inhabyte 
. . . that tiny my ght bee baytinge plates and rytailyugc 
h"U<e* f«*r Miche as shulde loniey townrde the sou the. 

Pel. r MarUir (tr. in Eden’s Tlrst Books on America, 
[cd. Arbor, p. IIS). 

victualing-note (vit'l-ing-not), n. An order 
given to a seaman in the British navy by 
t hr* pavmaMer, when he joins n ship, which is 
handed to tho ship's steward as his author- 
ity for victualing the man. Simmonds. 
victualing- office (vit'l-ing-of'is). v. An office 
for supplying jirovisions and stores to the navy. 
[Eng.J 

We laugh at the ridiculous management of the Navy- 
Board, pry Into the Rogueries of the VidunltinibOjrtce.iuul 
tell the Names of tho*e Clerk* who were ten yenis ago 
bate-foot, and are now Twenty-Thousand-l’ouml Men. 

C. Shad mil. Humours of the Navy, i. 1. 

victualing-sllip (vit'l-ing-sliip), «. A ship 
which conveys provisions to the navy; a vic- 
tualor. 

victualing-yard (vit'l-iag-yiinl), ». A yard, 
generally contiguous to a dockyard, containing 
magazines where provisions and other like 
stores for tho navy arc deposited, and where 
war-vessels and transports arc provisioned, 
(/nip. Diet.) In the United States all navy- 
yards are vietnaling-yards. 
victualless (vit'l-les), a. [< victual + -less.] 
Destitute of food. Carlyle, in Froude, First 
Forty Years. II. 

vicugna, vicuna (vi-kb'nyji), )i. [Also vignnia 
and viguiia; = F. vigogne, formerly ricugnc,< Sp. 
riculla, vicugna, < jVruv. vicuna, Mex. rieugne, 
the vicugna.] A South American mammal of 
tho camel tribe, Auchcnia vicugna or vicuna, re- 
lated to the llama, guanaco, and alpaca. It is 
found wild in elevatcu replona of Bolivia and Chili, and 
ia nuieli hunted for its wool and llesh. It is one of the 
smaller kinds, BtandlnK about SO inches at the withers, 
and of variegated coloration. It lias ns yet resisted all 
attempts to reduce it to domestication. The abort toft 



vicugna 

wool is very valuable, and was formerly much used for 
making fine tissues and delicate fabrics. It is less used 
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pockets when the dress is changed or removed ’see 

widow*?] Of. pertaining, or relating to the state 
of a widow. Jcv. Taylor, Holy Living, in 3. 
viduate (vid'u-at), n. [< L. vidua tits, pp. of 
viduarc, widow: see viduation.] Jhcctes., tne 
office or position of one of the order of widows*, 
_ .t n the order itself. , 

Videstrelda (vid-es-trel'dii), «. [IsL. (Lafres- yiduation (vid-u-a'shon), n. [< L. ridtKJfws,pp. 
naye, 1850), < Tid{ua) + Estrelda.] A genus viduarc, bereave, widow, < vidua, a widow, 
of Tiduinie, detached from Vidua for the wire- yjduus, widowed: see ividow.] ^The state ot 
tailed veuves or whidah-birds, which have in the being widoWed; bereavement. 

Viduinse (vid-u-i'ne), n. pi- [NL. , < Vidua *r 


for the night, (a) A bag attached to the bed-curtains. 
Compare icatch-pocket. (&) A vase or bowl, usually of dec- 
orative character, and sometimes having a cover, 
vide-rufft, n. An old card-game. 

Faith, let it be Vidc-ruffe , and let’s make honours. 
Heyicood, Woman Killed with Kindness (Works, 1874, II. 

[ 122 ). 




male the four middle tail-feathers wire 
with a racket at the end: later called Tetrie- 
nura (Beiehenbaeh, 1SG1). The type nnd only spe- 
cies is r. regia, of South Afiica, through the Transvaal 
to the Zambesi, and in the west to Damaraland. This is 
the veuve de la c6te d’Afri'juc and veuve dquairc orins of 
early French ornithologists, the shaft-Hailed bunting of 
Latham (1783), the ridua regia of most writers. The male 
is 12 inches long, of which length the middle tail-feathers 
form three fourths or more; the color is black, varied 
with white, gray, brown, and buff ; the bill and feet are 
corni-red. See cut in preceding column. 

now, what is known in the trade as vicugna (or viguna) icoel £_dette (vi-det'), »• ^ 

being a mixture of wool and cotton. Vidian (vid l-an), a. [\ Vidius {sec del.) 

viciunia-cloth (vi -ko ' nyii - klotk), 11 . Woolen Relating or dedicated to the Italian anatomist 
cloth made from the wool of the vicugna. It Guido Guidi, Latinized \idius (16th eentuiy). 
is very soft, and is especially employed for specjBcjilljn 
women’s clothes. 


Vicugna ( Auchema vicuna ). 


Viduinse (vid-L „ — 

-ins: ] A subfamily of Ploceids, named Irom 
the genus Vidua; the whidahs and related 
forms : variously restricted, (a) In a broad sense, 
lately adopted by some monographers, one of two sub. 


vid (vid), «. In math., a letter or unit in Ben- 
iamin Pierce’s linear algebras, 
vida-finch (vi'dii-fineh), ft. Same as udddali- 
. bird. See Vidua. 

vidame (ve-diitn'J, ft. [F.. < 1IL. nrc-doinimrs, 
as vice- + domimis.] In French feudal juris- 
prudence, the lieutenant or deputy of a bishop 
in temporal matters ; also, a minor title of 
French feudal nobility. 

A IVdawus was originally the Judge of a Bishops Tom- 
‘ n, or such an Officer to him ns the VI- 


poral Jurisdiction, 

count was to the Count or Earl, but in process of time, of 
an Officer, he became a Lord, by altering his Office into a 
Fief, held of the Bishoprick he belonged to. 

Ulount, Glossogiapliia (1070). 

vide (vi'de). [L., impv. 2d pers. sing, of vi- . 

dcrc, see: see vision.] See: a word indicating Vidua (vidji-a), ir 
reference to something stated elsewhere: as, A e 

vide ante, *see before 7 ; vide supra, 1 see above 7 
(that is, in a previous place in the same book) ; 
vide post, ‘see after 7 ; vide infra , ‘see below 7 
(that is, in a subsequent place); quod vide, 
which see (usually abbreviated q. r.). 
vid6e fve-da'), a . In her., same as voided. 
videlicet (vi-del'i-set), adv. [L., for vidcrc 
licet, it is permitted to see: vidcrc, see; licet, 
it is permitted: see vision and license. Cf. 
scilicet.] To wit; that is; namely: abbrevi- 
ated to viz., which is usually read ‘namely. 7 

Numberless are the Changes she'll dance thro', before 
shcTl answer this plain Question ; videlicet, Have jou de- 
liver'd my Master's Letter to your Lady? 

Steele, Conscious Lovers, iii. 1. 

Videlicet is used in law pleadings to point out in con- 
nection with a clause immediately preceding a specifi- 
cation which, if material, goes to sustain the pleading 
generally, and, if immaterial, maybe rejected ns surplus- 
age. ... It is the office of a videlicet to restrain or limit 
the generality of the preceding words, and in some in- 
stances to explain them. F. TTVifirfon. 


—Vidian artery, a branch of the internal maxillary ar- 
tery which traverses the Vidian canal to be distributed to 
the Eustachian tube and the top of tlie larynx.— Vidian 
canal, nerve, plexus. .See the nouns.— Vidian fora- 
men. Same as Vidian canal. 

vidimus (vid'i-inus), n. [So called from this 
word indorsed on the papers: L. vidimus, ‘we 
have seen, 7 1st pers. pi. perf. ind.of vidcrc, 
see: see vision.] 1. An examination or in- 
spection: as, a vidimus of accounts or docu- 
ments.— 2. An abstract or syllabus of the con- 
tents of a document, book, or the like, 
vidonia (vi-do'ni-ii), n. [Cf. Pg. yidonlio, a 
vine-branch (cf. vidcira, a ■vine), (. vide, a vine- 
branch, = Sp. rid, a vine, =: It. vitc , a vino, ( 
L. vitis, a vine.] A dry wine from the Canary 
Islands, formerly much in fashion in England. 

n. [NL. (Cmder, 1800), a Lat- 
inized form, as if < L. vidua , a widow, tr. F. 
r cure, the name of the widow-bird, itself a 
translation of the E. widow 2 or widow-bird, con- 
fused with widow'll see whidah-bird.] An Af- 
rican genus of rioccidcc, giving name to tho 




Kin? Whidah bird {Videstrclda regia), male. 

videndum (vi-den'duin), n . ; pi. 
videnda (-dii). [L., ueut. gerun- 

dive of vidcre, see : see vision.'] A 
thing to "be seen. 

In my list, therefore, of videnda at Lyons, 
this, tho’ Inst, was not, you see, least. 

Sterne, Tristram Shandy, vii. 31. 

vide-poche (ved'posh ),n. [F.] A 
receptacle for the contents of the 


Paradise Whidah-bird 
[Stepanura paradise a), male. 

families of Ploccidie, containing all those 
with very short or spurious first primary 
of slender falcate form, of whatever other 
character; opposed to Ploceinsc alone. It 
thus covers a very large series of about 
40 genera of not only African, but also 
V Oriental, etc., birds, including those 
A usually called Spcrmestinse, as wax- 
bills, amadavats, blood-finches, sene- 
gals, strawberry- finches, sociable 
,-v. weavers, etc. See PhilcUcrus, Py- 
renestes. Quclea, Spermcstes, Ama- 
dina. Ticniopygia, Estrelda, wnn 
various cuts, (b) In a narrow 
^ sense. confined to those African 
^ forms in the males of which 
the tail is longer than the wings, sometimes extraordi- 
narily lengthened into an arched tram or of other special 
figure ; the whidahs proper. Two of these remarkable 
birds are described under l r tdua and I idestrelda respec- 
tively. A third is the widow of paradise, I idua (or Stc- 
qanxtra) paradisea. This was first described and figured 
by Edwnrds in 1747 as the red-breasted long-tailed finch, 
by the early French ornithologists as grande veuve d An- 
gola and veuve d collier d'or ; and is the original 
bird of Latham, 1783. In the male the four middle tail- 
feathers are broad and flattened, nnd two of them tapd to 
mere filaments; the length is 11 inches, of which the 
tail makes 81 ; the wing is 3 inches ; the color is chiefly 
black, varied' with white, brown, and buff, and especially 
marked with a collar of orange-rufous. The female is 
quite different in color, and C inches long, of which tne 
tail is only 21. This whidah is widely distributed in 
Africa, and is ‘the one oftenest seen in cages. A fourth 
is Vidua (Linura) fischeri , of East Africa, 10 inches long, 
with all four of the middle tail-feathere wired through- 
out. The foregoing are all the species in which the 
four middle tail-feathers are peculiar and the rest plain. 
But in other whidahs all the rectriees share more or 
less elongation. Such belong to the three genera Chera, 
Coliuspasscr (or Penthetria), and Pcnthctnopsis. Chera 
procnc of South Africa is the epaulet-whidah, of which 
the male is glossy-black above and below, with scarlet 
shoulders, and 19 inches long, with a tail of 15 inches. 

• This is the only member of its genus. The species of 
Coliuspasser are several, of which the best-known is C. 
ardens (with nearly twenty other New Latin names). The 
male of this is black above and below with a scarlet collar 
across the fore neck ; it inhabits South Africa. C.latica/u- 
dus, C. hartlaubi, C. albonotata, and C. eques are the other 
species of this genus. The three members of the genus 
Pcnthetriopsis furnish the remaining type of whidahs, m 
which the males are black, varied with bright-yellow, as 
P. macrura of western and equatorial Africa, and P . ma- 
wusun;«imy»u»tu«^»«TO, U j croccrca of northeastern Africa. 

Brisson in the same year as la veuve d‘ Angola, by Linnrcus viduity (vi-du'i-ti), n. [< L. viduita(t-)S,v lrtOW- 
in 1760 ns Emberiza vidua, E. principalis, and E. serena, ] 100( j j < vidua, a widow : see Widow. J \\ UiOW- 
by Latham in 1783 as the long-tailed, vanegated, and Domin- | JTall, Honour of Harried Clergy, 

iean bunting, and by Cuvier in 1817 ns TTdwa principalis. “ uu “* ^* 

The male is 10 inches long, of which length the ample mid- V, 9 v „ r/ T -trirtnwpd 

die tail-feathers make two thirds or more, the rest of the vidUOUS (vid u-ns), a. [< 1j. uauus, wiaowea, 
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Principal Whi<lah-hjr«l 
(Ptdiia principalis), male. 

Viduinse; the veuves, widow-birds, 
or whidah-birds. Xo type having been 
originally Indicated, the name is practically 
conterminous with Viduiiuc in a narrow 
sense, and has been variously restricted by 
different writers, notably to V. principalis 
and V. ( Vidcstrelda ) regia. The former of 
these has in the male the four middle tail- 
feathers immensely lengthened and wide throughout their 
length (not wire-shafted). It was originally described (and 
figured) by Edwards in 1760 as the long-tailed sjmrroiv, by 


tail being scarcely 2 inches, and the wing being only 3 ; 
the color is black and white, chiefly massed in large areas, 
and varied with some buff and gray. The female lacks the 
extraordinary development of the tail, being scarcely 5 
inches long, and is also quite different in color from the 
male. This bird is widely distributed in Africa. A sec- 
ond species is V. hypocherina (or splendcns) of the Zanzi- 
bar district. For V. regia, sec Videstrelda; and for other 
forms, see Viduinse. 

viduage (vid'u-aj), n. [< L. vidua, a widow 
(see widow), -ay c.] Tlie condition of a widow; 

widowhood ; widows collectively. 


bereft: see icidoio.] Widowed. [Rare.] 

She gone, and her viduous mansion, your henrt, to let, 
her successor the new occupant . . . finds her miniature. 

Thackeray, Newcomes, lxvi. 

vie 1 (vi), r. ; pret. and pp. vied, ppr. vying. [For- 
merly also vyc; < ME. vicn ; by apkeresis from 
cnvyZ, ult. <* L. invitare, invite: see envy?, in- 
vite.] I. intrans. If. In the old games of gleek, 
primero, etc., to wager on the value of one 7 s 
hand against an opponent. 



vie 

Hu cometh in cXily with Jolly brags and great vaunts, 
ns if ho were playing at post, ami should win nil by vying. 

lip. J curl l, Controversy with M. Harding, iv. 

To vie was to hazard, to put down a certain sum upon a 
hand of cards. 

C HtTonl , Note on II. Jonson’s Every Man in his Humour, 

liv. 1. 

2. To strive for superiority; endeavor to ho 
equal or superior (to); contend; rival: followed 
by with, and said of persons or tilings. 

Fortune did nV with natuie, to bestow, 

When I was Itorn, her bounty equally. 

lleati. ami J'l , Laws of Candy, ii. 1. 
Albion in Verso with antlent Greece had ry'd, 

And gain'd alone a Fame. 

Congreve, Epistle to Lord I ! all fa v. 
Gold furze with broom In blossom nV«. 

M. Arnold, stanzas composed nt Carnac. 

ii. tmn s. If. To offor us n stnko, us in otird- 
plnyittg; ]>lnv ns for a wngor with. 

She bung upon my neck, and Kbs on kbs 
Sl>e ried h» fast. Shak., T. of the S., il. 1. .111. 

Here's a tiick vied and reeled! 

11. Jonnin, Kvciy Man In his Humour, Iv. 1. 

2. To put or bring into competition ; bandy: 
try to out do in; contend with respect to. [Ob- 
solete or archaic.] 

Nature wants stulf 
To ne strange forms with faney. 

Shat, , A and C,i 2. P**. 
Now (him* c) is 
Ei e tears with the hjiem. 

It. Jtaiftn, Volpoiu*. Iv. i 

The rogubh c>e of .1 — It . . . almost Invlt* s a stranger 
to rw a ri‘p irtec with It. 1* »m\ Old Brnchct *. 

Vic 1 i vi), ii. f rornierlv ulsn n/f ; <r»el,r. (*f. 

< in >/“.] A contest for superiority, especially n 
close or keen contest; a contention in the way 
of rivalry; hence, sometimes, n state where 
it would be difficult to decide ns to which 
paitv had tin* advantage; also, n challenge; a 
vv ager. 

At this particular of d* Liming, both tin* s**n s ft , ni to 
he .it a nt , and 1 think he w ere a ur) i r It f • al Judge th it 
should d« t* rtnlnc betw ten tin m 

tii-rsrnmrut of the T"ii iur 

vic'-’t, «. (MF., < OK. (ami I\) ro = Sj*. I’g. 

i uia = It. nta, < L. rib/, life, < nt < n , live : ‘•it 
t ital, i ti ut.] Life. 

V\ v td«i elie tin e for nlle tint tiers Ih this rn’ 

oil tmre ladl »*i*> nt Marie 

Hut He sti t‘ helde hem train grume. 

Ktn i ll> rn (11. II T. S ), p. k> 

Vicllc Viel ), II. [F. : aklll to rod; m*oiio(.] 1. 
One of the large early forms of the medieval 
v ml 

\ft< rw nrds the litter mine (viol* 1 was « icIuMm l> us**d. 
and uHlmit* Iv pi«** d Into the tm-l* rn form N l«*Un. while 
the mine IVh* wn* given to a totallj dlilirmt Instru- 
ment the < irganbf rum or *k tnphonli, w h» nr«* the I r* n< li 

< ldfojiie This is the in* xlt rn N hd. In w hit h the mu*t< Is 
prodtn « d bv the rotation of a w In « l. 

11" K Sidhian, lutroil to O'Cnrt) 'a Anc Irbh, p dxxh 
2. Same as /»»/» tlu-yurdii, 1. 

Vienna basin. In ami., the name given to an 
nrogruphicully not very well d/dined urea, hav- 
ing Vienna near its southwestern e\tn*mity 
and extending to the llohemtan mountains on 
the northwest and the I 'arpathians on the north- 
east, and underlain by a series of T**rt inrv roeks 
remarkable for tbeir extent, si/e, and e/unjdi- 
e.itcd development, l hi- Tertl trv !•• Mugs < hMl) to 
the Ntt-ginr or the Au*trim gi ido/bts («* e Seofrne\ 
and Isdlvldid into ••vend subgroup*. t» ginning with the 
Aqultmian, follow. <| tin n*i mdiug onb-rjln tlies »rm ill m 
and Mi diterrane in pubdlvbMns - tin -* all to lug »»f Mi**- 
» < nt rig*- and tie ii bj the • ongirl.m or I'll'** * in The 
\ i< nna b t * | n opt m <1 out to the • i*t Into a timid Mb»*i m* 
ini in. I t, flight!) bm klsh, and is Im In \ • d to lnv* b. • n 
eonm<t<d In form* r tine-* with tin Arab* c i-ppm b i*ln, 
mid p« rh.ips* vi n w Ithth** An lb Oct in It id* i(i>miiniiil- 
•• itiil with the bi*ln of tin* ui*i»< r iMnul"* and with an 
an i hltig north of the Carp (till ins In both t .i*» *, how. 
• Mr In iril/ow (.hirin' N Some w i It • rs limit the none 
l‘u mm l>ann to it mu t)h r nro i I) big prill) cln«*H adj t- 
« > nt t«. tin* north) rn Hanks of tie- i iM* rn Alp*, and p nth 
Ineliiib d w lthin llndr rpu/s 

Vienna caustic. A mixture of caustic ptdnsb 
and <|uicklinie. See caustic. 

Vienna draught. ( 'ompound infusion of senna ; 
black-draught. 

Vienna lake. A somewhat imb linite product, 
but usually a dark-red lake with little stteugth 
obtained from t In* liipior^ remaining from the 
making of carmine. ANo called 77/o cnee talc 
and Vans talc. 

Vienna opening, in chr^s-pUnunij. See opui- 
t)ia, b- 

Vienna paste. Same as Vitnna caustic. 
Vienna powder, work. Sen powder, worIJ. 
Viennese (vi-e-nus' or -mV/), «. mid ». [= F. 
Vicnnois ; < Vienna (F. Vienne = G. JJ'icn) + 
-C5f.] I. «. Of or pertaining to Vienna, the 
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capital of the Austrian empire, situated on the 
Danube, or portaining to its inhabitants. 

II. a. si tiff, and pi. An inhabitant or inhabi- 
tants of Vienna. 

vi et armis (vi et iir'mis). [L.: vi f abl. sing, 
of vis, force, violence; ct, and; armis , abl. of 
anna , a weapon, defensive armor; see r/.s 1 and 
rtrw/-.] In taw, with foi'co and arms: words 
made use of in indictments and actions of tres- 
pass to show that the trespass or crime was 
forcible or committed with a display of force; 
lienee, with force or violence generally, 
view (vu), n. [Knrly mod. K. also reive; < OF. 
rear, F. vne, a view, sight, < veu, F. rn (= It. 
red lit a, < ML. as if *vi(lutus),y p. of voir, < L. vi- 
dere. see: see vision.'] 1. Tin* act of viewing, 
seeing, or beholding; examination by tho eye; 
survey; inspection ; look; sight. 

She turnip good view of me. Sink., T. N., II. 2. 2h. 

She lookeit nut nt her father'll w imlovv, 

Tn take n tirir of the cnuutrlc. 

J.ord Jamie Dowjlat (Chlhl'n Ilnllmb, IV. 112). 

2. The act of jierceiving by the mind; mental 
survey; intellectual inspection or examination ; 
observation ; consideration. 

Mj Inst 1'iVir fih'ill he of the llrat Language of tho 
l'nrth, the antlent Lingunge of Panulbe, tlie Language 
wJieielu Got! Almlght) himself j>b :iM «l tn proiioiihee amt 
publish the Tnbli s of the Ijiw. Ilmn II, Lett era, II. /O. 

For though. In ilcmonstratlon, the mint! does nt la^t 
pi robe the agreement nr disagreement of the Mens it 
consider*. . . . there must be more thin one transient 
new tn lln-l It. J.i-'le, Human rnderntandlng, IN’. II. I. 

3. Power of seeing or perception, cither 
physical or mental; range of vision; reach of 
sight; extent of prospect. 

I h* •'* grow Ing feithi ra idm k’d from Cn^ir's w Ing 

NN il! make him ll> nil ordlnan pin h. 

Who el»e w oiiM ir at*"\e t fie r i>ir of men, 

And In i p us nil In !"-nlle feirfuho -s 

Shat.. J. (*., |. 1. :•>. 

Stand In In r nVie, mike jniir niblre-s* i to In r. 

llfteh er (Il lid il W'thef V), l*Toplo t* Ml. 1. 
1 In* w alls of Pluto’s piln r are In n**ir 

i leaden, .Em Id, \I. *•'•*.. 

K*« ping tin* Id* i whleh i« l<r*'iigtit into it (tin* miml| 
for ^ >me thin* m tnalb In n>»r ... Is eillnl i out* mjiH- 
ti *n /.«••(<*. 1 1 uni hi t’lidi-rstindlng, II. x. 1. 

N\ Im k< • p< one i ml in tiVi*- mik* s all things m rv«*. 

/.Voirm'ii In a I'.ilcoii). 

d. That which is viewed, seen, or beheld; 
something w Inch is looked upon ; sight or spec- 
tacle presented tothe el c of to t In* mind: srrile; 
prospect. 

*1 is distant e b tols « nrh mlnient t<» the riew 

('amjf^ll, p|ti«ur«sef Hope, 1 T. 

The (.>untr) wrs wild ami brttkui. with i*ern«l<»nil mj. 
perl* rtewt .id r fr>»r* n arms of the t.ulf, ami the d> « prb h 
s alleys »tn tehlng Inlaiel 

1: Tie r. Nortlo rn 'I rm I. p. I.’. 

5. A scene ns represented by painting, draw- 
ing. or photography; a picture or sketch, espe- 
cially a landscape. — 0. Mnnneror mode of look- 
ing at things; manner of regntdiug subjects 
on which various opinions may be held; judg- 
ment ; opinion; conception; notion; way of 
thinking; theory. 

1 In re Is .1 gr< it dllb retire *.f reor ns to the \\,i) In si hlrh 
P* rfi cthui rh ill !»•• •oiiglit 

Mnrj. J' idler, N\ oiina in the p»th (\nt., p. 1‘*. 

One llrli r Prj him*, who nppnrt >1 to hn»c !••■. n ratio r 
n nub w orth) pi r'on ege in tin* r tew of our niiu"*tor» 

Ihutth' rue , se iris t |.s 1 1« r, Jut , p. »*. 

lie) li.iir nil m> nee* mnl I In Hi ir the) will carry 
tin in out unb *11111 mih d b) n hlghi r Pow i r. 

Kane, *•. c Grlnn. Lip., I. 2****. 

P« r»oj|H w ho take w h it b c il 1< d ti high n’<*r** «'f life and 
of liuni.m ii ilit o* are ties er w « ar) of t« 1 ling u* tint mom ). 
g« ttlng b not nnii*M imbh *.1 oeeujf illoii. 

/’« rtni thtfa /.'< r , N. u. f NI.II. ;!>!. 

7. Something lookeil toward or forming the 
subject of consideration; intention; design; 
purpose; aim. 

1 lit* all i g"f) Ins niiot h* r i iV»r. 

line- n, Ph)-iea! 1'ahh-, ii , E.xpl. 

I write without mi) uei** to piotlt or prabe. 

Ne (//, OulliMr’.s Jr.wib, Ii. 12. 
Q\. Appearance; show; aspect. 

So. ut Ids hh-Hly nVir. her cm s are tied 
Into the di i p d uk cabins of her In ad. 

Shut., Vs mis and Adonb, !. 11X17. 

New graess find, 

NVlihdi. by the tijilciuhiur of her riVir 
Jijz/hd In fore, u c e\cr knew. 

Walter, The Night- Piece. 

0. In law, an inspection by tho jury of proport x* 
or a place the appearance or condition of which 
is involved in the case, or useful to enable 
the jury to understand the testimony, as of a 
place where n crime has been committed. — 
10. Specifically, inspection of u dead body; 


viewiness 

an autopsy. — Ilf. Tho footing of a beast. 
JTalli well . — Bird’s-eye view. See hird’s-cyc . — Dissolv- 
ing views, a name given to pictures thrown on a screen 
by a lantern in such manner that they appear to dissolve 
ever)* one into that following, without any interval of 
blank betw een them. To cause the pictures to “dissolve,” 
two lanterns nre required, each of which projects its pic- 
ture upon the same field on the screen, both being in the 
same focus. One picture being projected, to cause it to dis- 
appear gradually and the next to take its place, a sliding cap 
or hood Is mechanically withdrawn from the front of the 
second lantern and placed before the first lantern. An- 
other method Is to turn on the gas of one lantern while 
shutting off the gns of tho other. The result is the same 
by cither method, the first picture disappearing as the 
second appears, the two melting one into the other till one 
Ii lost and the other becomes clear. By a recent improved 
method only one lantern is used, and by appropriate mech- 
anism a picture is substituted for that preceding it so 
quickly that there Is no appreciation of any interval be- 
tween them.— Field of view. Sec field.’— In view of, in 
consideration of; having regard to. — On view, open or 
submitted to public inspection ; exhibited to the public: 
as, pictures placed on new. — Point Of View. Sec poinfl. 
— StdO ViOW. See ride l and ride-vicw.—To the View, so 
ns to be seen by eveiybody ; in public. 

Mechanic slaves 

With greasy aprons, rules, ami hnmmers, shall 
rpllft us to the view. Shak., A. and C., v. 2. 211. 

View of frank-plodge, In liny, law: (a) A court of rec- 
ord, now fallen Into almost total desuetude, held once In 
the year w lthin a particular hundred, township, or manor, 
h) the steward of thclect. Wharton. ( b ) In Anglo-Saxon 
law, the office of a sheriff in seeing all the frank-pledges 
of a hundred, ami that all youths above fourteen belonged 
to some tithing: a function of the court-lcct. Stimron. 
«=Svn. 4 and 5. Ei>ir, Prorjiect, Scene, Land tea pc. Vine 
Is tli«* most general of these words; pru*pect moat suggests 
the Men that the beholder Is atn place Fomewhat elevated, 
so ns to he able to see far; ten ie most suggests the Idea 
of resemblance to a picture; laiubcaj k most suggests the 
Idea o! diversity In unity. 

view (vu), v. [Farly mod. E. also vfwc; < view, 
)/.] I, trans\ 1. To see; look on; behold. 
When most T wink, then do mine eyes be»t see, 

For all the day I ri>ir things unrispccted. 

Shak., hounds, xlHI. 

The people nVirVf them w i’ surprise, 

As they danc'd on the green. 

The J'nrt of Mad* Daughter (Fbi Id’s Ballads, I. 177). 

2. To oxntnino with the eye; look on with at- 
tention, or for the purpose of examining; sur- 
vey; explore; peruse. 

Go up am! riew the country. Jo«li. vil. 2. 

L»rds, riVir tlies** letters full of bail ml«chance. 
France Is revolted from the r.nglhh quite. 

Shak., 1 Hen. NT., I 1. ba. 

I had not the opportunity to riew It. 

Cnryat, Cruditli*, I. 1S7. 

For he nVirvJ the fashions of tint land ; 

Hu Ir w:i) of worddii n>ir. ,/ he 
Ymtn i llriehan and Suue l*ye (Child s Ballads, IV. 2). 

3. To survey intellectually ; examine with tho 
mental eye; consider; regard. 

As Prince* be more high nnd nl«o mightier than tho 
r««t, non m are they more belli Me A nlso more vieitcd 
thm other*. 

tiuernra. Li tters (l r. by IIi*llowes, 12*77), p. 10. 

And though, oft looking backward, well she ret rede 

JL r s- He freed from that foster indolent. 

Sjrn*er, F. ()., III. Iv. f>0. 

NVhen we tiVir an object as a concrete w Iiole we nppre- 
bend it. J. Sully, Outlines of P.svchol., p. aai. 

*=Svn. 1. TowItm«s.— 2. To fcan. — 3. To contemplate. 

XI. nitrons. To look; take n view. [Karc.] 

Mr Harlev Is Mgncloin to riew into the remotest con- 
*• queue* s of tilings. The Kxa miner, No. fi. 

viewer (vu'or), ii. [< riVir + -<rl.] One who 
vii*\\s, surveys, or oxnminos. 

For If I w 111 Im e a Judge of )our go* ales, for the Paine 
jolt will he a rinrer of tn> life. 

due vara, Lettepi(tr. h) Hellowe«, 12*77), p. 222*. 
S[m elfleillv —(d) An official appointed to Inspect or super- 
intend point thing : an ovi r-i er ; tu c< alanininy, the gen* 
irnt inmagtr, t'oth above and below ground, of a coal- 
mine. 'Ibis word, not at all in u-e In the I'nlted States, 
I** almost ohs. iU te In England, hnv Ing become replaced by 
the t< rms uiiniii'i-enyineer and ay rut. Tin* terms tn-ed in 
tlie Fnltid .'*tutis are manayer and tup'rintrndent. 

The I'olllen 1’iVir* r [Neweastle-njmii-T)iie] puperin- 
tends the eolll’erles. Iloliasju* ilary of (>V. a ) ear. 

Munieip. Corp. Hrport, 1 **:!.'•, p. 10M. 
(?.) One of a Imdy of jurors who nre appointed by a court 
to view or Inspect the piopirty In eontrov er>y or the place 

vi In re a crime has hem committed. In Scotland two 
person* calk it rhmt.r* jK*lnt out the pubji etf tob** viewed. 

viow-halloo (vu'lm-lii'), n. Ill fox-h untin tj, the 
shout uttmul by tho huntsnmn on seeing the 
fox break cover. Also view-hallo, view-hollo, 

vii w-hollow, ete. 

But pmv, w hat is become of the lady all this while? why, 
Luly l ieelove, )ou told me she was not here, and, F faith, 
I was Just draw ing uir another way, if I had not heard the 
riett -hollow. Column, Jealous Wife, il. 

viewincss (vu'i-nes), ». The character or stato 
of In-ini' viewy or speculative. [Colloq.] 

NVe have opinions which were then considered to affix 
to those w ho uttered them the stigma of rtVtnmvw endorsed 
to n great extent by a Conservative Lord Chancellor. 

Nineteenth Century, XN1I. 14. 



viewless 

viewless (vii'lcs), a. [< view + -less.'] Not 
capable of being viewed or seen ; not perceived 
by the eye ; invisible. 
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vigor 


To be imprison’d in the viewless winds. 

Shak., M. for M., fii. 1. 124. 

O'er the sheep-track’s maze 

The viewless snow-mist weaves a glist’ning haze. vim'lnTirp fvri 'i-lon^ 
Coleridge , Constancy to an Ideal Object. 

viewlessly (vu'les-li), adv. In a viewless man- 
ner. 

viewly (vu'li), a. [< view + -?//!.] Pleasing 
to the view; sightly; handsome. ‘ [Prov. Eng.] 

Tievrpoint (viVpoint), n. Point of view. [Col- 


41. A wake. ground, anil resembling the peanut. V. tuteola is known 

Of the teste anil pleyes palestral " s seaside lean, ami V. unguiadata as red lean, in the 

At my vigil. Chaucer, Troilus, y. 305. " <?st Indies. One species occurs in tile United States, 

V. glabra, a vellow-tlowered hirsute twiner of brackish 
Coma^^.^Seec^al.— Vig^or watchings Of flow- marshes from youth Carolina to Mississippi. 

_ [Formerly 
vignette^ dim. of vigne, vine- 
?t. [< F. vigilance = Sp. yard, vine, <. L. vinca, a vine; see vine.] 1. A 
vigilancia = It. vigilanza, vigilancia, < L. vigi- running ornament of vine -leaves^ tendrils, and 


^ _ .... . . . w marshes from* you tli Carolina to Mississippi. 

ers, a term applied by Linnrcus to the opening and shut- - >±.„ , . 

ting of certain flowers at regular hours of the day. See Vignette (Mil-jet or vin yet), n.^ 
sleep , in, 6. also vignctt; < F. mg 


lo<p] 

The manner in which the details of a history are pre- 
sented should he judged from the standpoint of the wri- 
ter, from the genera! viewpoint of the time. 

Edinburgh Jlev., CXLV. 499. 
viewsome (vu'sum), a. [< view 4- -some.] View- 
ly. [Prov. Eng.] 

vievr-telescope (vu'teFo-skop), n. See trlc- 

SCOpC. 

viewy Cvol^i), a . [< view + -y 1 .] 1* Holding, 
or prone to hold, peculiar views; given to views 
or schemes that are speculative rather than 
practical ; holding the notions of a doctrinaire; 
visionary. [Colloq.] 

Sheffield, on the other hand, without possessing any 
real view of tilings more than Charles, was at tills time 
fonder of hunting for views, and more in danger of taking 
up false ones that is, he was viemt, in a bad sense of the 
word. «/. JT, Hannan, Loss and Gain, i. 3. 

A man’s identification with the movement was taken ns 
proof that he was viewy and unlit for leadership. 

The American, VI. 278. 

2. Showy. [Colloq.] 

They [cheats of drawers] would hold together for, a fime, 

. . . and that was all; but the slaughterers cared only to 
have them viewy and cheap. 

Mathew, London Labour and London Poor, III. 230. 

vifda, vivda (vif'dil, viv'dii), n. [Perhaps < 
Ieel. vrifat, pp. of vcifa, wave, vibrato ; cf. Sw. 
vcfta, Dan. vtftc, fan, winnow: see waft] In 
Orkney and Shetland, hoof or mutton hung and 
dried without salt. Scott , Pirate, xxix. 
vigesimal (vi-jcs'i-mal), a. [< L. vigeshnns, vi- 
ce* i wits, twentieth, < viginti , twenty: see twen- 
ty.] Twentieth. 

vigesimation (vi-jos-i-mfi'shou), n. [< L. vl- 
gedmus, twentieth, + /‘formed in imita- 
tion of decimation.] The act of putting to death 
even* twentieth man. [Rare.] 
vigia (vi-je'jj), n. [< Sp. vigia , a lookout, < 
vigi a v, look out, < vigilia , a watching: see vigil.] 
A hydrographical warning on a chart, to de- 
note that the pinnacle of a rock, or a shoal, 
may exist thereabout. JIamcrsty. 
vigil (vij'il), n. [Formerly also vigile; < ME. 
Vigil , vigile, vigil ic, < OF. vigile , vlgilic , F. vigile 
== Sp. Pg ; It. vigilia , a watching, vigil, < L. vigi- 
lia, a waking or watching, < vigil, waking, watch- 
ful (cf. AS. tracol, watchful), *< vigerc , be lively: 
see wake 1. Hence (from L. vigil) vigilant , etc.] 
1. The act of keeping awake; abstinence or 
forbearance from sleep at the natural or ordi- 
nary hours of rest; the state of boing awake 
during tbe natural time for sleep; sleepless- 
ness; wakefulness; watch: commonly in the 
plural. 

There is nothing that wears out a fine face like the vigils 
of the card-table. Addison, Guardian, No. 120. 


lantia, -watchfulness, < vigilan(t-)s, wakeful, 
watchful : see vigilant.] If. Wakefulness. 

Mr. Baxter seems to Iiavo thought that tlio connexion 
between the soul and the body subsisted only during n 
state of vigilance. Priestley, Disquisitions. 

2. The state or character of being vigilant; 
watchfulness in discovering or guarding against 
danger, or in providing for safety ; circumspec- 
tion; caution. 

To teach them Vigilcnce hy false Alarms. 

Prior, Carmen Seculare (1700), st. 33. 

His face is unruffled, Ills speech is courteous, till vigi • 
lance is laid asleep. Macaulay, Machiaveiii. 

3. Specifically, watchfulness during the hours 
of night. 

Ulysses yielded unseasonably [to sleep], and the strong 
passion and love for Ids country that so fully possess’d his 
soul should hai e given 1dm . . . vigilance. 

Broome, Notes on the Odyssey, xiii. 142. 

4. In vied., a form of insomnia. — 5. A guard 
or watch. [Rare and obsolete.] 

In at this gate none pass 

The vigilance here placed. Milton, 1*. L., iv. 6S0. 

Order of Vigilance. Sec Order of the While Falcon, un- 
der falcon.— Vigilance committee, an unauthorized or- 
ganization of citizens who, in the absence of regular courts, 
or when such courts are inefficient, administer summary 
justice in cases of heinous crime. [U. S.] the same way. 

Tho first man hung hy the San Francisco Vigilance vignette (vin-yet')> V . f. ; pret. and pp. vignet - 
Committee was derul tieforc he was swung up, and tho ted, ppv. vit/uettilia. [< Vignette, «.] In photon., 
second was alive after ho was cut down. tn t.rant nn'ravulunn n nnvtmiit in tlio Bhrlo nf 

J. If. Palmer, The New and tlie Old, p. 73. piOUUCO, as a poriiait, 111 tiio Style oi 

■ / .... , ... a vjgnotte. 

vl £U‘j ,nc yf ( VI .l i-lan-si), it. [As vigilance (see vignetter (vin-yet/er), it. In photog., any de- 
J ' igtlanco, v i ce f or causing the edges of a printed part 

Trusting to the tiyilanct/ of her sentinel. of a negative to fade away evenly and gradu- 

Jtcv. T. Adams, Works, III. 101. nllvinto the background, a form of vignetter may 
vigilant (vif i-lant), a. [< P. vigilant = Sp. Pg. interposed between the camera anil the subject, so that 

It riailantc < via, Unit t Iv r»iv of .-o ‘ he ’OpitrM will be vignetted directly on the negative, 

it. itgttamc, \ ij. uguan(l )s, ppi. or agitate, See vujnetting-glasx ami vi'jv.ettuvj-psvcr. 

watch, wake, keep watch, _< vigil, wakeful, vignetting-glass (vin-yet'ing-gius), n. In 

photog., a, glass framo for tho same use and 
made on tho same principles as the vignetting- 
paper. A usual form has an aperture of clear glass in the 
middle, around which are carried thin layers of tissue- 
paper, every layer projecting a little beyond that placed 
upon it. Another form is of deep-orange glass, with a 
center of u lute glass, the gi adation being effected by grind- 
ing away the edge of the encircling orange part. Also 
called vignetter. 

vignetting-mask (vin-yefc'ing-musk), n. Sam e 
as vignettmg-paper . 


grapes, as in architecture. — 2. The flourishes 
in the form of vine-leaves, branches, etc., with 
which capital letters in manuscripts are some- 
times suiTQunded, — 3. In printing, the en- 
graved illustration or decoration that precedes 
a title-page or the beginning of a chapter: so 
called becattso many of the cuts first made for 
books in Franco were inclosed with a border 
of the general character of trailing vines. — 4. 
Hence, any image or picture; a cut or illustra- 
tion. 

Her imagination was full of pictures, . . . divine 
vignettes of mild spring or mellow autumn moments. 

Charlotte Bronte, Shirley, x. 

Assisi, in the January twilight, looked like a vignette out 
of some brown old missal. 

II. James, Jr., Trans. Sketches, p. 213. 
In bright vignettes, and each complete, 

Of tower or duomo, sunny-sweet, 

Or palace, how the city glittered ! 

Tennyson, The Daisy. 

5. A photographic portrait showing only tho 
head, or tho head and shoulders, and so printed 
that tho ground shades off insensibly around 
the subject into an even color, which may bo 
that of tho untreated paper, or a more or less 
dark shade produced by a separate operation ; 
hence, any picture, not a portrait, treated in 


watchful: seo vigil.] I. Watchful, ns ono 
who watches during tho hours for sleep; over 
awake and on the alert; attentive to discover 
and avoid danger, or to provide for safety; 
circumspect; cautious; wary. 

Be sober, be vigilant. 1 ret. v. 8. 

Tako your places and he vigilant. 

ShaK\,l Hen. VI., ii. 1. 1. 

Gospel takes up tho rod which Law lets fall ; 

Mercy is vigilant when Justice sleeps. 


Browning, Ring and Book, II. 214. vignettillg-’paper (vin-yet / ing-pfi' / p6r), n. In 


2. Indicating vigilance. 

There’s Zanzc’s vigilant taper; safe arc wc ! 

Browning, In a Gondola. 
=Syn. 1. Wakeful, etc. See watchful. 
vigilante (vij-i-lun'to), n. [< Sp. vigilante, vigi- 
lant: see vigilant, a. 1 A member of a vigi- 
lauco committee, [U.S.] 

A little over a year ago one committee of vigilantes in 
eastern Montana shot or hung ncaily sixty [horse-thieves] 
— not, however, with the best judgment in nil cases. 

T. Bonscvclt, The Century, XXXV. nor*. 


o t-v .. , , , . . , vigilantly (vij'i-lant-li). adv. In a vigilant 

2. Devotional watching; hence, devotions, manner; watchfully ; circumspccth’ ; alertly, 
services, praise, prayer, or the like performed vigilyf, Ji. A Middle English variant of vigil 
during the customary hours of sleep; nocturnal . , , . . 4 t m 

devotions : commonly in tho plural. ^ ^ Jff”" 10 ’ 

So they in heaven their odes and vigils tuned. Chancer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 377. 

, Milton, P. IL, i. 182. vigintivirate (vi-jin-tiv'i-rat), it. [<L .viginti, . . , . ...... 

jP/ a . ee! ) twenty, + vir, man, + - ate 3. ] A body of offi- ^EOBia (vi-go m-a), 

cel’s of government consisting of twenty men. A herd of thirty-six, including the kinds called llamas, 
rKare.l alpacas, and vicunas or vigonias, were sent from Lima. 

- ~ - T ‘ tT 330. 


The Virtues Bhall their Vigils keep. 

Prior, Ode Presented to the King, 6t. 1. 


photog., a mask used in printing vignette pic- 
tures. It is a sheet of thin paper with a piece of the de- 
sired size left dear and semi-transparent in the middle, 
proceeding from which shading is carried in an opaque 
color so as gradually to attain complete opacity, and thus 
cause the stiongly printed part of the negative in the 
middle to fade hy even gradation around its edge to the 
color of tho imprinted paper. Also called vignetter and 
vignetting-mask, 

vignettist (vin-yet'ist), n. _[< vignette + -ist.] 
A muker of vignettes ; an artist who devotes his 
attention to vignettes. iY. and Q., 7th ser., III. 
2G0. 

Vignite (vig'nit), n. A magnetic iron ore. 

Vignoblef (vo-nyo'bl), n. [F., a vineyard, < 
vigne, vino: see vine.] A vinej’ard. 

That excellent v ignoble of Pontaq and Obrien, from 
whence comes the choicest of our Bordeaux wines. 

Evelyn , Diary, July 13, 1GS3. 

Same as vicugna. 



Ing to disorders, the custom of holding such vigils came 
to be abandoned in the eleventh or twelfth century. A 
trace of the old custom remains in the matins, lauds, and 

midnight mass before Christmas day. Hence (h) 

Tho day and night preceding a festival; tho 
eve or day before a festival; strictly, an eve 
which is a fast. Special offices or the use of the col- 
lect of the festival mark the vigil. If the day before 
such a festival is Sunday, the fast is transferred to the 
previous Saturday. Vigils arc observed in the Roman 
Catholic, the Greek, the Anglican, and other churches. 
He that shall live this day, and see old age, 

Will yearly on the vigil feast Ids neighbours, 

And say, “To-morrow is St. Crispian/' 

Shak.. Hen. V., iv. 3. 45. 
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subtribe JCuphasco- 
XcfC. It is distinguished from the type genus ( Phasco - 
lus) by the absence of a beak upon the keel-petnls, or by 
the failure of the beak, if developed, to form a perfect 
spiral. There are about 45 species, natives of warm re- 
gions of both hemispheres. They arc usually twining 
or prostrate herbs, with pinnate leaves of thiee leaflets, 
and yellowish or rarely purplish flowers in a short cluster 
upon an axillary peduncle, followed by cylindrical pods 
which become greatly elongated — sometimes, it is said, a 
yard long. For V. Catiang, universally cultivated in the 
tropics, and now also in southern parts of Burope and the 
United States, sec chowlee, and cow-pea (tinder peat); its 
typical form is low and somewhat erect; when tall and 
climbing, it has been known as V. Sinensis. V. lancenlata 
of Australia, also edible, produces, besides the oidlnary 
cylindrical pods, others from buried Cowers fruiting under 


vigucur 
r 9 activ- 
ity, force, < rigcrc , flourish, thrive, *be lively. 
Cf. vigil, % calcc. Hence vigor , t\, invigorate.] 

1. Active strength or force of body, physical 
force; a flourishing physical condition; also, 
strength of mind ; mental health and power; hy 
extension, force of healthy growth in plants. 

The sinewy vigour of the traveller. 

Shale., L. L. L., iv. 3. 303. 
lie who runs or dances begs 
Tbe equal Vigour of two Legs. Prior, Alma, ii. 

And strangely spoke 
The faith, the vigour, bold to dwell 
On doubts that drive the coward hack. 

Tennyson , In Mcmoriam, xcr. 



vigor 

2. Strength or forco in goncral; powerful or 
onergotic action; energy; efficacy; potoncy. 

And with a sudden vigour it doth posset 

And curd . . . 

The thin and wholesome blood. 

Shnk., Hamlet, I. 5. G8. 

The vigour of the Parliament had begun to humble the 
pride of the bishops. Milton, Socond Defence. 

= Syn. 1. Health, lmlcness, soundness, robustness, bloom, 
thriftiness. — 2. Might, power. 

vigort, vigour! (vig'or), y. i. [< LL. vigorare , 
make strong, < L. vigor, vigor, strength: seo vig- 
or, «.] To invigorate. 

vigorless (vig'or-les), <i. [< rigor + -less.] With- 
out vigor; feeble. Princeton Jlcv Sent., 1879, 
318. 

vigoroso (vig-o-ro'so), a . [It., = E. vigorous.] 

In music , with energy. 

vigorous (vig'or-us), a. [< P. vigoureux = Sp. 
Pg. It. vigoroso, < ML. *rigorosus (in ndv. rigo- 
rosc), < L. vigor, vigor: seo vigor.'] 1. Possess- 
ing vigor of body or mind; full of strength or 
active force; strong; lusty; robust.; power- 
ful; having strong vitality or power of growth, 
as a plant; also, having* or exerting force of 
any kind. 

Fam'd for his vnlour young ; 

At sea successful, vigorous, ami strong. IFn//rr. 

A score of j oars after tlic energies of even vigorous men 
aic declining or spent, his [.Install Quincy ‘ h| mind am) 
character made thctnsclv e* felt as In their prime 

Loirrll, Stmly Windows, p. 01. 

Fi'/omris trees arc great disinfectants. 

/ ) <i. Mitchell, Hound Together, vl. 

2. Exhibiting or resulting from vigor, energy, 
or strength, either physical or mental; power- 
ful; forcible; energetic; strong. 

His n.'/or<w« timh rounding nml his stout English heart 
were proof against all delusion and all temptation. 

Macaulay, Hist. F.ng., vll 

Fi'forows ncth ity is not the onh condition of a strong 
will J. Still >i. Outlines of psjehol., p. OUJ. 

--Syn. 1. Hale, sound. sturd), hearty, thrift}, nourishing. 
- 1 and 2. Serums, spirited. 

vigorously (vig'pr-us-li), ndv. In a vigorous 
manner; with vigor; forcibly; with net i\c ox- 
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vilayet (vil-a-yot'), ?t. [Turk, vilayet, < Ar. 
wildya, province, government, sovereignty.] 
An administrative territory of the first class; 
a province of the Turkish empire. Each Turkish 
vilayet is ruled by a vnli, or governor-general. The divi- 
sion into vilayets has replaced the old system of eyalcts. 

vildf, a. [A corrupt form of vile. In somo 
eases the word appears to have boon confused 
with wild.] Same as vile. 

Bo thylifenc’rc so vildc. Times’ Whistle(L.T,.T.?i.) t p.4i. 
What vild prisons 

Make wo our bodies to our immortal souls ! 

Middleton and 1 lotting, Spanish Gypsy, HI. 1. 

My act, though vild, the world shall crown as JtiBt. 

Dekker and Webster, Westward Ho, iv. 2. 

vildlyt, ndv. Samo as vilely. Spenser, F. Q., 
1. iii. 43. 

vile (vll), a. and a. [Early mod. E. also vyle 
(also vild, q. v.); < ME. vile, vil, < OF. (and F.) 
vil, fem. vile = Sp. Pg. vil = It. vile, < 1j. rilis, 
of small price or value, poor, paltry, base, vilo.j 

1. a. 1. Of small value; held in little esteem; 
low; base; moan; worthless; dcspicnblo. 

And the tre wns ril and old. 

llolg JUml (E. E. T. S.), p. 31. 

Running, leaping, ninl ouoltlng he too vile for scholars, 
and so not fit by Aristotle's judgment. 

A reliant, Toxophllus (cd. p. 31. 

A poor man in rile raiment. Jn*. II. 2. 

1 never knew man hold vile stuff so dear. 

Shnk., J„ L. H, Iv. 3. 27 G. 

2. Morally bast* or impure; depraved; had; 
wicked; abject; villainous; shameful: fre- 
quently used ns an epithet of opprobrium, con- 
tempt, disgust, or odium generally. 

Wisdom nml goodm to the vile seem vile. 

Shnk., Lear, iv. 2. 3S. 

'A hat ran his censure hurt me whom the world 
Until censured vile before me l 

/». Jemunt, Cynthia's Revels, Hi. 2. 

It were t«*o rile to s'i), nml ."rarer to be bdeened.wlint 
we t adiired. Quot* d in Caj>t. John Smith'* Works, II. 2. 

Itenrleilng tlm*r who receive tlie allow afire rile, nml of 
tm i itimatlon in the ey * * of mankind. 

llttrke, Kcv. in France. 


villa 

vilifier (vil'i-fl-6r), n. [< vilify + -cr 1 .] One 
who defames or traduces ; a calumniator, 
vilify (vil'i-fl), v. ; prefc. and pp. vilified , ppr. 
vilifying. [< LL. vilificarc , < L. vil is, vile, 4- 
- ficarc , < facer c, make: seo -///.] I, trails. 1. 
To make vile; debase; degrade. 

Their Maker’s image . . . then 

Forsook them, when themselves they vilified 

To serve ungovemed appetite. 

Milton, P. L., xi. 510. 

The wealth and pride of individuals at every moment 
makes the man of humble rank and fortune sensible of 
his inferiority, and degrades and vilifier li is condition. 

Burke, Rev. in France. 
2. To attempt to degrado by slander; defame; 
traduce ; calumniate. 

This Tomnlin could not abide 
To hear his sovereign vilified. 

Drayton , Nymphidia. 

3f. To treat as worthless, vile, or of no account. 

You shall not Unde our Saviour ... so bent to contemn 
nml viliftc a poor suitor. 

Hales, Remains, Sermon on Luke xviil. 1. 
= Syn. 2. Asperse, Defame, Calumniate, etc. (see asperse), 
revile, nbUBC. 

n. intrans. To utter slander; bo guilty of 
defamation. Jlcv. T. Adams, Works, I. 153. 
vilifying (vil'i-fi-ing), «. [Verbal n. of vilify, 
r.] The act of defaming or traducing; defama- 
tion; slander. 

In Hie midst of all the storms and reproaches nml n7i* 
Sitings that the world heaps upon me. 

Sir M. Ilalc, Preparation against Afflictions. 

vilipend (vil'i-pend), v. [< F. vilipender = 
It. vilipendcre (ef. Sp. vilipendinr, < v ilipendio, 
n.), < L. vilipendcre, hold of slight value, dep- 
recate, deprive, < vilis, of small price, + pen- 
dcrc j weign. weigh out: sec vile and pendent.] 
I. Irons. To express a disparaging or mean 
opinion of; slander; vilify; treat slightingly or 
contemptuously. 

It Is wicked to sell heavenly things at a great rate of 
worldly; but ft Is most wretched to vilipend them. 

Her. T. Adams, Works, I. 0. 

Though I would by no means viliiecnd the study of the 
cln«sieks. Loire ll , lilglow Papers, 2d ser., i. 


ortnms. 

Thc*e nui no \ pun by in w Ith im* and Mile*, nml swerde* 
right n ten >uJg. Merlin (Ik E. T .**.), ill 

Monej to enable him to pu*h on tin* war rvturnu'hi. 

Stale, 'laller, No. 7 

vigorousness (vig'qr-u-m-s>. ». The character 
or state of being vigormi* or possessed of act i\ c 
strength; force; energy; strength, dcr. Tay- 
lor, Holy Dying, l. 2. 

Vigors’ s' warbler <t vireo. See wnrtder. 
Vigo’s powder. See powder. 

vigour, w. and r. Sim* neper. 

Viguna, n. See vicugna. 

Vifiara (vi-lm'rn>, ». [Skt., lit. expatiation, 
recreation.] In liueldhist emit., a monastery. 
See Jiudelhtsl nrclnte rime, under Ilttddhisl. 

Six siuce-dvc king** ti.ul built a* many nhnrai «»n thi* 
spot | near Fating win a one of Hit m surroiindid th* whole 
w itli n high " all, w hi*, b can still tie tnu i d, me i«tiring JoO 
ft north and smith by too ft., ami enclodug eight m p.i- 
rate court" Extermllv t« » thl** cneb»*«urv were numerous 
stupas or tnwirlike riAoni*, tin or twilw of which are 
easily ncognluiL J Hist. Imll in Areli.,p. 130. 

vihuela D l-hvvii'lii), »*. [USp. : see tied.] All 
early and simple lorm of the Spanish guitar. 

vikinp (vi'kiag), n. [Not found in ME., but 
first in mod. historical use; = it. t ti'tug. < Jcel. 
nl.tngr ( = Sw . Dan. nf.ine/ ), a pirate, freebooter, 
rover, lit. (as indicated by the AS. many , mod. 
E. artificially wiefing) * m \\ icl;-man/ i. e. ••bay- 
man, *creekcr,' one w)io frequented the bays, 
fords, nr creeks and issued thence for plunder; 
< Iced, ri/.r = Sw. nl. = Dan. ng, a bay, creek, 
inlet, 4* - mgr = E. see irtcIA and -fa//*h 

The word has often been confused with .*>' n-l:tuy, 
as if rd.ietg eoutaiued the word ling.] A rover 
or sea-robber belonging to one of the predatory 
bands of Northmen who infested tlie Europe an 
seas during the eighth, ninth, and tenth centu- 
ries and made various settlements in tlie Brit- 
ish Islands, France, etc. Fit-im/ha^bien fmiucntly 
idchtllbd with *ea king, hut tin* latter was si man con- 
nected with n royal race, who took by right the title of 
king when tie ns-umed the command of nun, although 
only of si ships crew, whm.n the former name is appll 
cable to any member of the mu r bands. 

She was a Prince's child, 

I blit a Ft At ug wild. 

LongffUotr, Skdeton In Armor. 

vikingism (vEking-izin), u. [< vihng + -ism.] 
The characteristics, plans, or acts of vikings. 

The conquest of Palestine wns to Robert of Normandy, 
Raymond of Toulouse, Bohcmond of Tarcntuin, a sancti- 
fied experiment of vil.-inginn. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Ilist., p. 222. 

vilf, n. Same as rill. 


In durnnre rile here must I wake nml weep! 

Burt i*. Epistle from I>opus to Marla. 

- Sjm. 1. t'onteinptlble. tu ggnrly, pitiful, feurvy, slialdiy. 

— 2. Grou llng. ignoble, foul, knaiiih. 

Il.t n. A vile thing. 

Which nm uer of t 1 m in 1 touche < « n regie. 

(/<>». .)M, Selundeof At'U»e(td. Arher), p. 25. 

vilct, v. t. I Early mod. E. also vyle-; < nlr t r.] 
To make vile. 

I rule, ] m ike \>Ie. .lauille, . . . 'limit oughte^t to be 
n sbnimd to rule thy Ife willi thy a y\« it toage. 

Pair grave t p. 7U5. 

vilchcadt, »'• [ME. nlrlud; < vde + -Iteeiel.] Vile- 
ncss. 

Huatiiie the man tin ngth . . . and knautti his jxuire- 
liede, Hu rilhrde, tlie broU Do do of ill" berlnge |birth). 

Auenhite e\f Intngt ( I L E. T. S.\ p in»*. 

Vilcint, vilcinlct. t )bsol«*te spellings of vdletin, 
villainy. 

vilely (vil'li), ndv. [Formerly also vildty; < 
ME. villte’hc ; < rile + -(//-.] In a vile manlier; 
basely; meanly; shamefully; abjectly; oppro- 
briously ; mlionsly ; badly; wretchedly; worth- 
lessly; sorrily. 

He Bpe.iks most ril elg <»f you. like a foul mouthed mnn 

he K Shnk., 1 Hen. IV., ill. 3. 122. 

vileness (viFnes), n. The stati* or character of 
being vile, (a) Ita«‘ei»c*M . «le"pli nhlene*s ; meaimcsx; 
eonteuiptiblene*" ; w orttiks"Ut " H . 

CoU"idi ring tin* ulrnr*i of the clay, I ha\e sometime* 
wonder* *1 that no tribune of that age durst ever \* attire 
to nsk tlie jMittrr, M bat dost tliou make? 

Swift, Nobles nml Common*, v. 
(b) Monti or lnt< lleetual defleletiey; imperfection; tits 
pia\Ry ; degmdntlon; impurity ; w ickedncss; alnfulne*^; 
« \tume badru**. 

We, pendblonf otircomiptlon and n7c/if **, may be fear- 
ful and si iy of coming near unto liim. 

Bar rme, Sermon*. I. vll. 

vilcynsf, II. Sec rillain. 
viliacot (vil-i-ii'lco), n. [<It. rir/hnrm, oownnUv 
(= Sp. litUiirn = I ’p. rtlhtiro , low, lnul). jiroli. < 
1.. rilis, vilo: hoc nVc.] A villain; a Hcoinidrol ; 
n coward. 

Now out, bate ril in col 

//. Jottfnn, Every Man out of his numour, v. 3. 

vilicatet (viFi-kfit), v. t. [Apparently an error 
for • viliftcalc (see vilify).] To defame; vilify. 

Baseness wlmt It cannot nttalne will nViVtifc nml tle- 
pmve. It. Junius, Curo of Misprision. 

vilification (vi] # i-fi-kn'Fhon), v. [< LL. ns if 
*viliJicatio(n-), < vilificarc, pp. vilijicatus, mako 
or esteem of little value: see vilify.] The act 
of vilifying or defaming. Dr. II. More. 


II. inlrent s*. To express disparaging opinions 
of a person ; use vilification. 

It Is profane and foolish to deify public opinion, or in- 
deed any tiling ; but it I* not right, it is not safe to err on 
tlie other side, t«» Ignore am! rilijwnd. 

J>r. J. Promt, Spare Hours, 3d ser., p. 151. 

vilipondcncyt(vil-i-peiiMcn-si). ii. [<L.n7fprw- 
flni(t-)s, ppr, of viliprnde re : see vilipend and -<•;/.] 
Disesteem; slight; disparagement. JSp.JIachrt. 

vilityt (viFi-ti), n. [< ME. vilfc, vyllc, < OF. 
nhte , rililcit = It. rilta, < L. rili(a(t-)s, lowness 
of i)ri<'e,clien]»ness, worthlessness, < vilis, cheap, 
worthies*., vile: see vile.] Vileness; baseness. 

In all Id* mvghte purge he the n7f<* of syn in hymcnml 
otlur. HamjuJf, Prose Treathes.fE. E. T. S.), p. 12. 

vill (vil), n. [Also vil; < ME. ViV/c (only in legal 
use or in comp, in local names?), < OF. villc, 
nlr , F. villc , a village, town, city, = villa, 
a town, a country house, = Pg. villa, a village, 
town, = It. villa, a country house, a farm, a 
village, also (after tin* F. and Sp.) a town, city, 
< L. villa, a country house, a country-sent, a 
farm, villa; prob. a reduction of *vicla, dim. 
of virus, a village, etc., = Gr. o'esor, a bouse: 
seo trie! and of. virinc , vicinity, etc. Hence 
lilt. (< L. villa) E. villa (a doublet of vill), vil- 
lage, rillahc , rillain , villainy , etc. The word vill 
exists, chiefly in tin* form -villc, as in French, 
in many names of towns, taken from or imi- 
tated from tlie French r;7/r, being practically an 
English formative applicable as freely us -burg, 
-team, or -tan, in the United States, to the for- 
mation of local names from any surname, topo- 
graphical name, or other term, as Drownsvillc, 
J*olhville, Jacksonville, Yorl.villc, Prookrillr, 
ItockviUr, Trout villc, Greenville, JUaclville, 
IMiitcville , etc.] A hamlet or village; also, a 
innnor; a parish; the outpnrt of a parish. (See 
village, 2.) In old writings mention is made of 
entire vilis, demi-vills, and hamlets. 

lienee they were called villeins or villanl — inhabitants 
of the rill or district. Brougham, I’olit. Philos., I. 2JH. 

l’or a long time the rectors of Wliallev nml of BInghora 
were for the most part married men, nml the lords of vilis. 

Dc Statu Blnghormhxrc. quoted in Baines's Ilist. Dm- 
Icnshirc, II. 1. 

Tlie tenantry of thorpe and vill. 

Or straggling burgh. 

JForrffirorf/i, Excursion, vill. 
Constable of villa. See constable, 2. 

Villa (viFH), n. [= F. villa, < It. rtVto, a coun- 
try house*, < L. villa, a country houso, a farm: 
see rill.] A country-seat ; a rural or suburban 
mansion ; a country residence, properly one of 
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some size and pretension, though the name is 
commonly misapplied, especially in Great Brit- 
ain, fo a cottage, or to one of the class of cheap 
houses built on speculation in the suburbs of a 
city: in old Eng. law , a manor. 

A certain© Gentleman called Bassano . . . lived at a 
T via that he had in the country. 

Coryat, Crudities, 1. 170. 
villadom (vil'a-dum), v. [< villa + -dom.] 
\ illas collectively ; hence, the persons living in 
them. [Rare.] 

Villadom of the suburbs votes tor the internal divisions 
of London, and a train in the suburban boroughs. 

Fortnightly lie v. t N. S., XL. 254. 

Village tvil'iij;. n. and a. [< ME. tillage, < OF. 
(mid I’.) village = Sp. villajc = Pg. villagem 
= lb viVaggio. a village, hamlet, < L. rillaUcus, 
belonging to a villa or farm-house, < villa, a 
country house, a farm : see rill. CL villa tic.'] 

1. 1. A small assemblage of houses, less 
than a town or city, and larger than a ham* 

In many of the United States the incorporated vil- 
lage exists as the least populous kind of corporate muni- 
cipality. Its boundaries arc usually not identical tilth 
tlio-c of any primarj division of the county, but include 
onlj the space occupied bj houses adjoining or nearly ad- 
joining. 

The same d.ije we passyd Fauja, and lay j* nyght at 
Seint Jacobo, a vyllagr. 

Sir It. Guyljorde, l’jlgrymagc, p. f». 
A walled town is more worthier than a village. 

Shak., As you Like it, ili. 3. CO. 
I resoh ed to go fortran! until I could discover some 
' house or village. Swift , Gulliver s '1 ravels, iy. 1. 

2. In law. sometimes a manor; sometimes a 

whole parish or subdivision of it; most com- 
monly an outpart o£ a parish, consisting of a few 
house's separate from the rest Prairie-dog vil- 

lage. ^ prairie-dog. ^Byn. 1. Hamlet, etc. See town. 

II. a. Of, pertaining to, or belonging to a vil- 
lage; characteristic of a village; hence, rustic; 
countrified. 

The cailj village cock 
Hath twice done salutation to the morn. 

Shal:., Rich. IIL, v. 3. 200. 
Some village Hampden, that, with Oauntlcs® breast. 

The little tj mut of his fields withstood. Grog, Elegy. 
Village cart. See cart .— Village community. See 
r'linmitnitg. See also manor, villeinage. Par the village 
community in Kits&in, Fee nur .— Village mark. See 
marld, ll. 

village-moot (vil'fij-mot), n. In early Eng. 
hist., the assembly of the men of a village. .See 
moot^. 

villager (vil'nj-er), n. [< village + -crL] An 
inhabitant of a village. 

Brutus had rather be n villager 
Than to repute himself n son of Rome 
Lrnler these hard condition®. 

Shak., J. C., i. 2. 172. 
villageryf (vil'aj-ri), ji. [< village + ~(e)ry.] A 
group ot villages. 

The maidens or the viUagcry. Shak., 31. Jf. D., 11. 1. 35. 
Villain (vil'an), n. and a. [Also archaically, in 
legal and historical use, villein; formerly some- 
times villa n, early mod. E. vilayn, etc. { < ME. 
vilain, rilcin, vilcyn, also sometimes Vilnius , vil- 
ons j vilcyn < OF. vilcin, vilain, villain , vdlnn , 
norn. also vilains, vilainz, F. vilain, a farm-ser- 
vant, serf, peasant, clown, scoundrel, also adj. 
base, mean, wicked, = Pr. rilan. rila = Sp. riY- 
lano = Pg. villdo = It. villano, < ML. villa nns, a 
farm-servant, serf, clown, < h. villa , a farm: 
see vilt. The forms villain, villein , etc., are his- 
torically one, and the attempt to differentiate 
them in meaning is idle.] I. n. 1. A member 
of the lowest class of unfree persons during the 
prevalence of the feudal system ; a feudal serf. 
In respect to their lords or owners the villains had no 
rights, except that the lord might not kill or maim them, 
or ravish the females ; they could accuse or hold no prop- 
erty against their lonl’fl will ; they were obliged to per- 
form all the menial services he demanded ; and the cot- 
tages and plots of land they occupied were held merely at 
his will. Iti respect, however, of other persons besides 
their lord they had the rights and privileges of fieemen. 
Villains were either regardant (which see) or in grot*. 
They Were in view of the law annexed to the soil (adscripts 
or adxcriptitii gleb/e), belonging to a manor as ilxtures. 
passing with it when it was conveyed or inherited, and 
they could not be sold or transferred as persons separate 
from the land. The latter belonged personally to their 
lord, who could sell or transfer them at will. 

Villain ? by my blood, 

I am as free-born as your Venice duke 1 

Middleton, Blurt, Master-Constable, II. 1. 

The villcim owe to the lord all sorts of dues and services, 
personal labour, among others, on the lands which form 
ills domain; they may not leave the Manor without his 
permission : no one of them can succeed to the land of 
another without his assent; and the legal theory' even is 
that the movable property of the villein belongs to the 
lord. Yet it may confidently be laid down that, in the 
light of modem research, none of these disadvantages 
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prove an absolutely servile status, and that all may be ex- 
plained without reference to it. 

Maine, Early Law and Custom, p. 305. 
The villain was not a slave, but a freeman minus the 
very important rights of his lord. 

E. A. Freeman, Norman Conquest, V. 320. 

Hence'— 2. An ignoble or base-born person 
generally; a boor, peasant, or clown. 

Pour the blood of the villain in one basin, andtheblood 
of the gentleman In another, what difference shall hero 
be proved? Bacon. 

May. Where is your mistress, villain ? when went she 
abroad ? 

Pren. Abroad, sir ! why, as soon as she was up, sir. 

Deleter and ir ebstcr, Northward Ho, i. 3. 
3. A man of ignoble or base character; es- 
pecially, one who is guilty or capable of gross 
wickedness; a scoundrel; a knave; a rascal; 
a rogue: often used humorously in affectionate 
or jocose reproach. 

One may Bmile, and smile, and be a villain. 

Shak., Hamlet, i. 5. 303. 
This ring is mine ; he wns a villain 
That stoic it from my hand ; he was a villain 
That put it into yours. 

Dckkcr and Webster, Nortliw'ard Ho, i. 3. 

ir, a. 1. Of or pertaining to, or consisting of, 
villains or serfs. 

The villein cln®s notwithstanding legal and canonical 
hindrances, aspired to holy orders as one of the avenues 
to liberty. Stubbs, Const. Hist.,,§ 405. 

2. Chnl*ac*tcvistic of or befitting a villain or 
slave; servile; base; villainous. 

For thou art the raoste vilcyn knyght that euer I metto 
In my lif. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 000. 

Ilio huppe hnue he, that vylenis (read vylcinsl] knyght, 
that a®kcth eny tribute of eny trauellynge knyghtes. 

Merlin (E. E. T S ), p. 127. 
Vileym sinful dcdcs make a chcrl. 

, Chaucer, Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 302. 
Villain bonds and despot away. Byron, Giaour. 

Villein services, in feudal law, base or menial services 
performed in consideration of the tenure of land. 

The records of villein services will he Jealously scanned 
in the present state of the controversy on the question of 
the village community. Athcnn'um, No. 3111, p. 11. 
Villein socage. See socage. 

villainf (vil'nu), v. t. [Early mod. E. nlso vil- 
ayn ; < villain, ».] To debase; degrade; vil- 
lainize. 

When they haue once vilayned the sacrament of matri- 
tnonyc. SirT More, Woiks, p. 314. 

villainage (vil'fm-nj), ». [< villain + -age. Of. 
villeinage.] The condition of a villain or peas- 
ant. 

While the churl sank to tlio state of villainage, the Blave 
rose to It E. A. Freeman, Norman Conquest, V. 322. 

villainizet (vil'fin-iz), v. t. [Also v illanizc; < 
villain + - xzc .] To debase; degrade; defame; 
revile; calumniate. 

Were virtue by descent, a noble name 
Could never villanize his father's fame. 

Dryden, Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 405. 

villainizert (vil'fm-i-zAr), n. [Also villanizcr ; < 
villninizc + -cr 1 .] Ono who villainizes. 
villainlyt. adv. [ME. vilcynsbj ; < villain + -fy 2 .] 
Wretcheilly; wickedly; villainously. 

And there was ourc Lord first scourged, for he was 
scourged nnd vilcynsly entreted In many places. 

Maiideiille, Travels, p. 05. 

villainous (vil'un-us), a. [Also villanous, and 
archaically villcnotts; < villain + -ous.] 1. Per- 
taining to, befitting, or having tlio character of 
a villain, in any sense; especially, very wicked 
or depraved ; extremely vile. 

One that hath spoke most villanous speeches of the duke. 

Shak., M. for M., v. f. 205. 

2. Proceeding from extreme wickedness or de- 
pravity: as, a villainous action. — 3. Of things, 
very bad; dreadful; mean; vile; wretched. 
Tills villanous salt petre should be digg’d 
Out of the bowels of the harmless earth. 

Shak, 1 Hen. IV., I. 3. CO. 
A many of these fears 
Would put me into some villainous disease. 

Should they couie thick upon me. 

B. Jonson, Volpone, v. 1, 
Fiffcrnow*, spiteful luck ! I’ll hold my life some of these 
Buucy drawers betrayed 1dm. 

Dckkcr and Wcbdcr, Northward no, f. 2. 

Villainous judgment, In old Eng. law, a judgment w hich 
deprived one of Ids lex libera, which disci edited anddis 
aided him as a juror or witness, forfeited hiB goods and 
chattels and lands for life, wasted the lands, razed the 
houses, tooted up the trees, and committed Ids body to 
prison. 117iarton.=8yn. Execrable, Abominable, etc. Sec 
nefarious. 

villainoust (vil'an-us), adv. [< villainous, a.] 
In a vilo manner or way; villainously. 

With foreheads villainous low. 

Shak., Tempest, iv. 1. 250. 
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villainously (vil'an-us-li), adv. In a villainous 
manner, in any sense. Also villanously. 

The streets are so villainously narrow that there is not 
room in all Palis to turn a wheelbarrow. 

Sterne , Tristram Shandy, vii. 17. 

villainousness (vil'an-us-nes), n. The state or 
character of being villainous; baseness; ex- 
treme depravity; vileness, 
villainy (vil'an-i), n. ; pi. villainies (-iz). [Also 
villany; < ME. *villainie, villanie, villeinie, vil - 
aincc, vileinie,.vileynyc , vilanye , vilonyc, vylany , 
vylncy, vclany , < OF. vilainie, vilaide, vilenie , vilo- 
liic, of a farm-servant, = Sp, villania = Pg. It. 
villania , < ML. villania, the condition of a farm- 
servant, villainy, < villanus, a farm-servant, 
villain : see villain . The proper etymological 
spelling is villany , the form villainy, with the 
corresponding forms in ME. and OF. (with 
diphthong ai or ci ), being erroneously con- 
formed to the noun villain, in which the diph- 
thong has a historical basis.] If. The condi- 
tion of a villain or serf ; rusticity. 

The entertainment we have had of him 
Is far from villany or servitude. 

Marlowe, Taraburlaine, I., iii. 2. 

2. The character of being villainous ; the quali- 
ties characteristic of a villain ; extreme de- 
pravity ; atrocious wickedness. 

Cor&ed worth cowarddyse & couetyse bothel 
In yow is vylany & vyse, that vertue disstiye3. 

Sir Gaivaync and the Green Knight (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2375. 
Fear not the frowne of grim authority, 

Or stab of truth-abhorring villanie. 

Times' Whistle (E. E. T. S.), p. 2. 
3f. Discourteous or abusive language ; oppro- 
brious terms. 

He nevere yet no vileinyc ne sayde 
In al Ids lyf unto no maner wight. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 70. 

Therfore lie wolde not that the! sholde speke eny euell 
of hym ne vilonyc. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. C43. 

4. A villainous act; a crime. 

For, God it woot, men may wcl often fynde 

A lordes Bone do shame and vileynyc. 

Chaucer, Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 295. 

If I wer ther without I had the mor sadder or wurchep- 
full persones abought me, and ther comyn a meny of 
knavys, and prevnylled in ther entent, it Bhuld be to me 
but a vylncy. Paston Letters, II. SOS. 

Cigar’s splendid villany achieved its most signal tri- 
umph. Macaulay, Machiavelli. 

A private stage 

For training infant villanies. Browning, Strafford. 
5f. Disgraceful conduct; conduct unbecoming 
n gentleman. 

If we hennes hye 
Thus sodcynly, I liolde it vilenye. 

Chaucer, Troilus, v. 490. 

Agravafn, brother, where be ye, now lete se what ye 
do, (tor I pi-yne inc for these ladyes sake for curtesie,and 
ye pe> ne yow for theire vilonyc s 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 530. 
=SyiL 2. Baseness, turpitude, atrocity, infamy. See ne- 
farious. 

villakin (viFii-kin), n. [< villa + -7cin.] 1. A 
little villa. 

I am every day building villakim, nnd hnve given over 
that of castles, tiny. To Swift. March 31, 1730. (Latham.) 

2. A littlo village. 

vlllant, An obsolete spelling of villain. 
villanage, n. See villeinage. 
villancico (vo-lynn-tho'ko), a. [Sp., a rustic 
song, < villano, of the country, rustic: see vil- 
lain.] A kind of song, akin to tlio madrigal, 
popular in Spain in the fifteenth century, con- 
sisting of seven-lined stanzas. The melodies to 
which such songs were sung were often taken ns the themes 
of contrapuntal music, and hence certain motets are still 
called villancicos. 

villanella (vil-a-uel'ii), n. [It. villanclla, < vil- 
lano, rustic : seo villain.] An Italian rustic part- 
song without accompaniment, the precursor of 
the more l’ofined and artistic canzonetta and 
madrigal. It was not supposed to be amenable 
to the strict rules of composition. Also villottc. 
villanelle (vil-a-nel / ), n. [F., < It. villanella: 
seo villanella.] A poem in a fixed form bor- 
rowed from the French, and allied to the virclay. 
It consists of nineteen lines on two rimes, arranged in six 
stanzas, the first five of three lines, the last of four. The 
first nnd third line of the first stanza are repeated alter- 
nately ns last lines fiom the second to the fifth stanza, and 
they conclude the sixth stanza. Great skill is required to 
introduce them naturally. The typical example of the 
villanelle fs one by Jean Basserat (1634-1002), beginning 
“J’ni perdu ma tourtourelle." 

Who ever heard true Grief relate 

Its heartfelt Woes in “six” and “eight”? 

Or felt his manly Bosom saell 

Within a French-made Villanelle? A. Dobson. 

villanette (vil-a-not'), n. [< villa + -it- + -e<fe.] 
A small villa or residence. 
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villanizet, t\ t. Sco rillainizc. 
villanizert, «. Seo rillainizcr. 
villanous, villanously, etc. Soe villainous, 
etc. 

Villarsia (vi-lSir'si-ji.), n. [NL. ( Ventenat, 1803), 
named after tlie French botanist Dominique 
Villars (1745-1814).] A genus of garaopeta- 
lous plants, of the order Gcntianaccw and tribe 
Mcnyanthcre. It differs from Mcnyanthcs (the type) in 
its usually four-valvcd capsule, and its entire or irregular- 
ly sinuate leaves. There are about 12 species, natives of 
South Africa and Australia. They are herbs with long- 
stalked radical leaves, numerous yellow or white flowers 
in cymes which arc loosely panicled, or crowded into cor- 
ymbs, or condensed into an involucrate head. Several spe- 
cies, as V. calthifolia and V. rent for mis, sometimes known 
as lienealm in, arc cultivated in aquariums under the name 
of marsh-buttercups. 

villatic (vi-lat'ik), a. [< L. villaticus, of or per- 
taining to a villa or farm, < villa, a country 
house, a farm : sco vill, village .] Of or pertain- 
ing to a farm. 

Assailant on the perched roosts 

And nests in order ranged 

Of tame villa tick fowl. Milton, S. A., 1. 1005. 

villeggiatura (vi-loj-a-to'rii), n. [It., < villcg- 
giarc, stay at a country-seat, < villa, a country- 
scat: see villa."] Tho period spent at a country- 
scat; retirement in the country. 

Beginning with the warm days of early May, and con- 
tinuing till the villeggiatura interrupts it late in Septem- 
ber, all Venice goes by a single impulse of dolce far niente. 

Iloivells, Venetian Life, iv. 

Being just now’ in villeggiatura, I hear many wise re- 
marks from my bucolic friends about the weather. 

Mortimer Collins, Thoughts in my Garden, I. 5. 

villein, n. and a. Seo villain. 
villeinage, villenage (vil'ou-aj), n. [Also vil- 
la)! age; < OF. villenage , vilenage, vilonage (= Sp. 
nUanajc, ML. villcnagium ), servile tenure, < vil- 
lein, rilain, etc., a farm-sorvant, villain: see vil- 
lain. Cf. villainage.] A tonure of lands and 
tenements by base — that is, menial — services. 
It was originally founded on the servile stato of the occu- 
piers of the soil, who were allowed to hold portions of land 
at the w ill of their lord, on condition of performing base 
or menial services. Where the service was base in its na- 
ture, ami undefined ns to time and amount, the tenant 
being bound to do whatever was commanded, the tenure 
received the name of pure villeinage ; but where the ser- 
vice, although of a base nature, was certain and defined, it 
was called privileged villeinage , and sometimes villein soc- 
age. The tenants in villeinage were divided into two dis- 
tinct classes. First, there wero the vUlani proper, wiiose 
holdings, the hides, half-hides, virgates, and bovates (see 
hide*, holding), were correlative with the number of oxen 
allotted to them or contributed by them to the manorial 
plow-team of eight oxen. Below* the villnni proper were the 
numeious smaller tenants of what may bo termed the cot- 
tier class, sometimes called in Liber N iger "bnrdarii (prob- 
ably from the Saxon lord, a cottage), and these cottagers, 
possessing generally no oxen, and therefore taking no part 
in the common plowing, still in some manors seem to have 
ranked ns a lower grade of villnni, having small allot- 
ments in the open fields, in some manors five-acre strips 
apiece, in other manors more or less. Lastly, below the 
villains and cottiers w ere, in some districts, remains, hard- 
ly to be noticed in the later cartularies, of a class of servi, 
or slaves, fast becoming merged in the cottier class above 
them, or losing themselves among the household servants 
or laborers upon tho lord’s demesne. ( Seebohm .) (See 
manor, yard-land, hcriot.) It frequently happened that 
lands held in villeinagedescended in uninterrupted succes- 
sion from father to son, until at length the occupiers or vil- 
lains became entitled, by prescription or custom, to hold 
their lands against the lord so long ns they performed the 
required services. And although the villains themselves 
acquired freedom, or their land cninc into the possession 
of freemen, the villein services were still the condition of 
the tenure, according to the custom of the manor. These 
customs were preserved and evidenced by the rolls of the 
several courts-barou in W'hich they were entered, or kept 
on foot by the constant immemorial usage of the several 
manors in which the lands lay. And ns such tenants had 
nothing to show for their estates but the entries in those 
rolls, or copies of them authenticated by tlie steward, they 
nt last came to be called tenants bg copy of court-roll, and 
their tenure a copyhold. 

The burden of villenage in England had not been heavy 
even under the Norman rule, when theceorl had under the 
shadow’ of his master’s contempt retained many of the 
material benefits of his earlier freedom. But the English 
ceorl had had slaves of liis own, and the Norman lawyer 
steadily depressed the ceorl himself to the same level. The 
ccorl had his right in the common land of his township ; 
his Latin name villanushad been a symbol of freedom ; but 
his privileges were bound to the land, and when the Nor- 
man lord took the land he took the villein with it. Still 
the villein rotnined his customary rights, his house and 
land and rights of wood and hay; his lord’s demesne de- 
pended for cultivation on his services, and lie had in his 
lord’s sense of self-interest the sort of protection that was 
shared by the horse and the ox. Law’ and custom, too, pro- 
tected him in practice more than in theory. So villenage 
grew to be a base tenure, differing in degree rather than 
in kind from socage, and privileged as well ns burdened. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 264. 
Pure villeinage, in feudal law, a tenure of lands by un- 
certain services at the will of the lord, so that the tenant 
is bound to do whatever is commanded of him : opposed 
to privileged villeinage. 
villenoust, a. Seo villainous . 
villi, n . Plural of villus. 
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villiform (vil'i-form), a. [< L. villus, shaggy 
hair, + forma, form.] Villous in form; like 
villi in appearance or to the touch ; resembling 
the plush or pile of velvet; having tho char- 
acter of a set of villi. 

villiplacental (viFi-pla-son'tal), a. [< NL. 
villus + pilaccnta: see placental.] Having a 
tufted or villous placenta of the kind peculiar 
toindeciduatc mammals, as tho hoofed quadru- 
peds, sironians, and cetaceans. 
Villiplacentalia (vil-i-plas-en-ta'li-ii), n. pi. 
[NL. : see villiplacental.] A series of indecid- 
uate mammals having a tufted or villous pla- 
centa. It consists of the Ungulata, Sircnia, and 
Cetacea. 

villitis (vi-li'tis), it. [NL., appar. < villus + 
-it is.] Inflammation of the coronary cushion 
or secreting substance of the hoof-wall of tho 
horse, leading to tho formation of imperfect 
horn. Also called coronitis . 
villoid (vil'oid), a. [< NL. villus + -oid.] In 
hot., pertaining to or resembling villi or fine 
hairs; villiform. 

villose (vil'os), a. Same as villous. Bailey. 
villosity (vi-los'i-ti), n. ; pi. villositics (-tiz). [= 
F. villas itc, < L." villosus, shaggy: soo villous.] 

1. A number of villi together; a roughness or 
shagginess resulting from villiform processes ; 
a nap or pile, as of an orgauic membrane; fine 
or short hispidity ; pilosity. 

The villositics may also be peopled with numerous ba- 
cilli. Sanitarian, XVI. 529. 

2. In bo't., tho stato of being villous, or covered 
with long, soft hairs; such hairs collectively. 

villotte (vi-lot'), n. Same as villanclla . 
villous (vil'us), a. [= F. rillcux = It. villoso , < 
L. villosus , hairy, shaggy, < villus , shaggy hair: 
see villus.] 1. Having villi ; abounding in vil- 
liform processes; covered with lino hairs or 
woolly substanco; nappy; shaggy; finely hir- 
sute or hispid: as ; a villous membrane. — 2. In 
hot., pubescent with long and soft hairs which 
are not interwovon.— Villous cancer, papilloma, 
villus (viFus), it . ; pi. villi (-1). [NL., < L. vil- 

lus, shaggy hair, a tuft of hair.] 1. In anat.i 
{a) Ono of numerous minute vascular pro- 
jections from the mucous membrane of the in- 
tostino, of a conical, 
cylindrie, clubbed, 
or filiform shape, 
consisting essential- 
ly of a lacteal vessol 
as a central axis, 
with an artcriolo 
and a voinlet, in- 
closed in a layer of 
epithelium, until the 
basemen t. mombrn no 
and muscular tissue 
of tho mucous mem- 
brane, and cellular 
or roticular tissuo. 

The villi occur chiefly iu 
the small intestine, and 
especially in the upper 
part of that tube ; there 
are estimated to be sever- 
al millions in man ; they 

collectively constitute the beginnings of tho absorbent or 
lacteal vessels of tho intestine. Sec also cut under lym- 
phatic. (/>) Ono of the littlo vascular tufts or 
processes of tho shaggy chorion of an ovum or 
embryo, in later stages of development entering 
into the formation of tho fetal part of tho pla- 
centa. See cut. under uterus, (r) Some villi- 
form part or process of various animals. Seo 
cut under hydranth. — 2. In hot., ono of the long, 
straight, and soft hairs which sometimes cover 
the fruit, flowers, and other parts of plants. — 
Arachnoidal villi, the raccliionian bodies or glnnds. 
—Intestinal villi. Sec def. l. 

Vilmorinia (vil-mo-rin'i-ii), n. [NL. (A. P. 
do Candolle, 1823), named after P. V. L. de Vil- 
morin (174G-1804), a noted French gardener.] 
A genus of leguminous plants, of the tribe Galc- 
gcie and subtribo llobi nicer. It is characterized by 
odd-pinnate leaves, an elongated tubular calyx, oblong pet- 
als, the w’ings shorter than the keel, and by a wingless 
acuminate stalked pod. The only species, V. mxdtijloi'a , 
is an ercet shrub, native in Hayti, with dowmy leaves of five 
or six pairs of leaflets. It bears axillary racemes of hand- 
some purple flowers, and is sometimes cultivated under 
glass under the name of Vilmorin's pea-flower. 
vim (vim), n. [< L. vim, ace. of vis, strength, 
force, power, energy, in particular hostile force, 
violence, = Gr. if (*F<c), strength. Tho ace. 
form seems to have been taken up in school or 
college, from tho frequent L. phrases per vim, 
by force, vim faccrc, use force, etc.] Vigor; 
energy; activity. [Colloq.] 



T no Villi of the Smalt Intestine, mag- 
nified about fifty diameters. 
a, lymphatic tissue of the villus; 
b, its columnar epithelium, three de- 
tached cells of winch arc seen at b- ; 
r, the artery, and <i, the vein, with 
their connecting capillary network, 
enveloping and hiding e, the lacteal 
radicle, which occupies the center of 
the villus and opens into a network 
oflacteal vessels at its base. 


Vinalia 

The men I find at tho head of the great enterprises of 
this Coast [California] have great business power — a wide 
practical reach, a boldness, a sagacity, a tarn, that I do 
not believe can he matched anywhere in the world. 

5. Bowles, in Merriam, 11. V. 

Vimen (vi'men), it. [NL., < L. vimen (-in-), a 
pliant twig, a witlic, < vicre, twist together, 
plait: soo vine, withe 2.] In hot., a long and 
flexible shoot of a plant, 
viminal (vim'i-nal), n. [< L. viminalis, of or 
pertaining to twigs or osiers, < rimen (-in-), a 
twig: sco vimen.] Of or pertaining to twigs or 
shoots; consisting of twigs; producing twigs. 
Blount. 

Viminaria (vim-i-nii'ri-ii), it. [NL. (Smith, 
1804), so called from its rusli-liko twiggy 
branches and petioles; < L. vimen, a twig: see 
rimen.] A genus of leguminous plants, of the 
tribe Poiiahjricai. It is characterized by a slightly 
five-toothed calyx, ample banner-petal, connate kccl-pct- 
nlB, an ovoid indehiscent pod, and commonly a solitary 
seed with a small stropliiole. It is peculiar in the absence 
of leaves, which are represented only by filiform elongated 
petioles (rarely bearing from one to three small leallets), 
and adding to the broom-like cflect of the elongated slen- 
der branches. The only species, V. denudata, is a native 
of Australia, there known as swamp-oak and as swamp- or 
rush-broom; its flowers are small, orange-yellow, borne in 
terminal racemes. . . 

vimineous (vi-min'e-us), a. [< L. vimnicus, 
made of twigs or osiers, (. vimen (-in-), a twig, a 
withe : soo vimen.] 1. Made of twigs or shoots. 
[Rare.] 

In a Hive’s vimineous Pome — 

Ten thousand Bees enjoy their Home. 

Prior, Alma, iii. 

2. In hot., made up of or hearing long, flexible 
twigs; viminal. 

vina (ve'nii), n. [Also veena; Skt. rum.] A 
Hindu musical instrument of the guitar family, 
having seven striugs stretched over a long fin- 
ger-board of bamboo which rests on two gourds 
and has about twonty frots, the position of 
which may bo varied at tbe pleasure of tbo per- 
formor. In playing the instrument, ono gourd 
is placod on tbe shoulder and one on tbe hip. 
Also hi nn. 

vinaceous (vi-na'shius), a. [< L. vinaccus, per- 
taining to wine or to tbo grape, < rinuni, wine: 
see wine.] 1. Belonging to wine or grapes. — 
2. Wine-colored ; olaret-coiored ; red, like wine, 
village (vi'naj), n. [< vine + -age.] The ad- 
dition of spirit to wine to preservo it or onablo 
it to withstand transportation. 

Vinago (vi-nii'go), it. [NL. (Cuvier, 1800), 
earlier in Willughby and Ray, equiv. to cenns, 
so called with ref. to the vinaceous color of tho 
neck; < L. vimim, wine, grapes: see wine.] 1. 
An extensive genus of Old World fruit-pigeons, 
variously applied in some restricted senses: 
exactly synonymous with Trcron (which see). — 
2. [he.] Any pigeon of this gonus; formerly, 
somo otlior pigeon. 

vinaigrette (vin-fi-gret'), n. [< F. vinaigrette, 

< rinaigre, vinegar: see vinegar. Cf. rinegar- 
cttc.] 1. A small hot- 
tlo or box used for car- 
rying about tho per- 
son somo drug having 
a stroDg and pungent 
odor, commonly aro- 
matic vinegar. It is usu- 
ally fitted with a double cov- 
er, the inner one made of 
openwork or pierced, the 
drug being either in solid 
form or held by n fragment 
of sponge. 

2. A vinegar sauce. 

[Rare.] — 3. A small 
two-wlieeled vehicle 
to he drawn like a 
Bath chair by a hoy 
or a man. Simmonds. 

[Raro.] 

vinaigrier (vi-na'gri-er), n. [= F. rinaigricr, 

< vinaigre, vinegar: seo vinegar.] Tho whip- 
scorpion, Thclgphonus gigantcus: same as gram- 
pus, G. See vincgcronc. 

vinaigTOUS (vi-na'grus), a. [< F. rinaigre, vin- 
egar, + -oiis.] Sour like vinegar; hence, 
crabbed, peevish, or ill-tempered. 

The fair Palace Dames publicly declare that this La- 
fayette, detestable though he be, is their saviour for 
once. Even the ancient vinaigrous Tantes admit it. 

Carlyle , French Bcv., I. vii. 9. 

Vinalia (vl-na'li-ji), n. pi. [L., pi. of vinalis, 
of or pertaining to wine, < vimim, wine: seo 
vine.] In Bom. antiq., a double festival, cele- 
brated on April 22d and on August 39th, at 
which an offering of wine from the vintage of 
the preceding autumn was mado to Jupiter. 



Vinaigrette of French work- 
manship. 


vinarian 
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vinarian (vl-nsVri-an), a. [< L. vinarius, of or vinculum (ving'ku-lura), ?i.; pi. vincula (-la). 

[NL., < L. vinculum , contr. vinclum , a band, 
bond, rope, cord, fetter, tie, < twiccrc, bind.] 
1. A bond of union; a bond; a tie. — 2. In 
(tig., a character in tlio form of a strokn or 
brace drawn over a quantity when it consists 
of several terms, in order to connect them to- 
gether as one quantity and show that they aro 
to be multiplied or divided, etc., together: 
thus, a + b X c, indicates that the sum of a and 
b is to bo multiplied by c; whereas tho expres- 
sion without this character would indicate sim- 
ply that b is to be multiplied by c, and the pro- 


pertaining to wine, < vinum, wine: see wine .] 
Having to do with wine. — Vinarian cup, a large 
ami ornamental drinking-cup, especially of Italian origin. 

vinarious (vl-na'ri-us), a. Same as vinarian . 
HUnntt, 1670. 

vinasse (vi-nns'), n. [< F. vinasse := Pr. vinaci 
=• Sp. vindcca = It. vinaccia, dregs of pressed 
gi.ipes, < L. vinacca, a, grape-skin, < vinum, wine: 
t-f'o wine,'] Tlie potash obtained from tho res- 
idue of the wine-press; also, tho residuum in a 
still after the process of distillation. 

The spirit is then distilled olF, leaving a liquor, usually 
call* il roirrw which contains all the original potasli 
fair-. Spans' Encyc. Manvf., I. 25S. 

Calcined vinasse, the result of evaporating t<» dryness 
nn<l c.iUining t h»* \inas«c remaining from thy distillation 
of femuut'.i In et -root. From it are oht.iiiuil \ aliens 
p >n-h K vlt- It r= technically called saint. 

vinata (vi-n.t'tii), n. [It.] All Italian vintage- 

song. 

vinatico (vi-nat'i-ko), it. [< Pg. rinhatiro , 
wine-eolored, < vinJto , wine: see itimc.] Alau- 
rinnou^ ti vo. PJicche {Per sc a) Indiva , or its wood. 
It i- a noble tree, native in Madeira, the Canaiiw, and 
the .\z->rn. 'l he w ood is hard and beautiful, like a coar-e 
nrtlioL'niiy, sought for line furniture and turning. 

Vinca (ving'kn), u. [NL. (Linnteus, 1757), ear- 
lier as Pcrvinca (Tournefort, 1700), and Vinca- 
jxrviucu (Bruiifels, 1530), < L. nnca f vincajtcr- 
rinva, and vinca pirn'uva y periwinkle : seo j)cri- 


3. To support or maintain as true or correct, 
against denial, censure, or objections; defend; 
justify. 

Laugh where we must, he candid where we can; 
Buttnndicnfc tho ways of God to man. 

Pope, Essay on Man, i. 1G. 

We can only vindicate the fidelity of Sallust at the ex- 
praise or his skill. Macaulay, History. 

4f. To avenge; punish; retaliate. 

The senate 

And people of Rome, of their accustomed greatness, 
Will sharply and severely vindicate, 

Not only any .fact, but any practice •* ... 

Or purpose ’gainst the state. B. Jonson, Catiline, iv. 4, 

See assert. 


duct added to a.— 3. In printing, a brace.— 4. =Svn. 2 and 3. Assert, Defend, Afatetefo. etc. 

In cincit.* a tendinous or ligamentous band unit- vindicate! (vm di-luit), a. \ indicate . ^ 
ing certain parts; a frenum. The reason why we He makes Velleius highly vindicate Horn this imputa- 
cannot stretch out the middle or ring finger very well witli- tion. ^ • 1 > • ’ * 

out the othir fingers is because of vincula which connect vindication (vin-di-ktVsbon), M. [< L. vinaica- 
tbe several extensor tendons of the fingers so that Hicy a claiming, a defense. < vindicarc , claim : 


do not work separately. — Divorce a vinculo matrimo- 
nii, in fnir, an cntiie i dense from the bond of matri- 
mony, with freedom to marry again.— Vincula acces- 
Eoria tendinura, small folds of synovial membrane be- 
tween the Ilexor tendons and bones of tho fingers. They 
are of two sets — the lignmenta bre\in, passing between 
the tendons near their insertions and the lower part of 
the phalanx immediately above, ami the ligamenta longa, 
joining the tendons at n higher level. — Vinculum sub- ' 
flnvnm, a Fmnll band of jellow elastic tissue in tire liga- 
mentnm breic of the deep Ilexor tendons of the hand, 
stretching from tire tendon to the head of the second 
plialanx. Pee vincula acce^oria tend ininn. 


mjd.h.] A go nil's of gamopctalous plants, of Vin-de-fimes (F.pron. yaiVdt-ffim'), ii. [Origin 
tin* order A ])on/naci\T, tribe J'lumvrit :v, and sub- obscure.] Tho juice ot elderberries boileu with 
tribe r.uphnm rk:v. it is characterized by solitary ax- wnm of tartar and filtered: used by wnie-ma i- 
illary llow ers, a stigma densely ami jilumoselj tufted with ors to give a rose tint to white wine, Suumoiuts. 
Inirs a ih-h consisting of two scales, bi«eriatr ovules, vindeinial (vin-dG'tni-al), (t. [< LL. V indent in - 

and a fiult of terete follicles. There aro about 12 species, --***■ * _ 

t*f two section^: Locknrra, containing 3 tiopical species 
witlj numerous ovules and normal lanceolate anthers; 
am! J'crnncn, species chietly of the Mediterranean region, 
with mtnlly six t«» eight ovules in each carpel, and with 
pt ulLtr ‘■hurt nnthei-cells home on the margin of abroad 
connect h T hey are erect or procumbent herbs or umler- 

il*Mib«, with opposite leaves, and usually attractive flow- 
er- of mmlerato '■in. The species arc known ns per/iruiAfe 
(°ec p'ri/nn’.tc, ami cuts under peduncle and opposite). 

V. major is locally known in England as band-plant and 
cut-tnun r, and 1*. ro- a ill Jamaica as oUl-utaid. 

Vincentian (vm-son'skinn), a. [(.Vincent (St. 

Vtvrnit do Haul) + -i-an/) Of or pertaining to 
Saint Vincent do Paul (1576-1(360): spcciii- 

*cally applied to certain lcligious associations 
of which ho was tho founder or patron.— Vincen- 
tian Congregation, an association of secular priests, 
d( inled to hinting cnnfc«-foi» l relict ing tin. poor, and di- 
recting th* education of the clergy. 

vincetosicum (vm-sG-tok'si-kum), it. [NL., < L. 
t invert . compter. + toxic urn, poison: see toxic.'] 

The ofVtcinal name of flic swallowwort or tame- 
poi<on, (’ijnrtnchum {AsrJcpias) Vinct toxinnu, the 
root of winch was formerly esteemed as a comi- 
tcr-iioisoji. Both root and leaves have emetic 
proper! IC-. 

vincibility (vin-si-bil'i-ti), n. [< vincible + 

-ifg («* o -In lit tj).] The state* or character of 
being vincible ; capability of being conquered. 

The vinrihUitu of such a love. 

lUehnrdn,u t Sir Charles Grand Ison, VI. 40. (Dane*.) 

Vincible (vin'si-bl), a. [< L. vincihith , that can 
bi* easily gained or overcome, < vtncnr \ con- ^ u ^ 

quer: see rtetor.] Capable of being vanquihhed, vindicate (vin'di-liat), r. t . : pret. and pp. vindi- 


see vindicate.] Tho act of vindicating, or the 
state of being vindicated. («) A justification against 
denial or censure, or against objections or accusations. 

This is no vindication of her conduct. 

Broome, Notes on the Odyssey, iv. 375. 

It was now’ far too late in Clifford’s life for the good 
opinion of society to be worth the trouble and anguish of 
a formal vindication. llaicthome, Seven Gables, xxi. 
(5) The act of supporting by proof or legal process; the 
proving of anything to he true or just: as, the vindication 
of a title, claim, or right, (c) Defense from wrong or op- 
pression, by force or otherwise; maintenance of a cause 
against an assailant or enemy : as, the vindication of the 
rights ot man ; the vindication of liberties. 

If one proud man injure or oppress an humble man, it 
is a thousand to one another undertakes his patronage, 
defence, and vindication. Sir M. Hale, Humility. 



a vintage or grape harvest. Blount, 1670, 
vindemiate (vin-dc'mi-at), v. i. ; pret. and pp. 
vimlcmiatcd , pin*, vindnniating. [< L. vmdemi - 
at us, pp. of rindcnnarc, gather the vintage, < 
vindemitt, gathering grapes, vintage: seo vindc- 
mial.] To gather the vintage. [Bare.] 

Now’ vindemiate. and take your bees towards the expira- 
tion of this month. 

Evelyn, (Ailcndnrium Uortense, August, 
vindemiatian (vin-do-nii-u'shon), n. [< niitlc- 
wialc + -mu.] Tho operation of gathering 
grapes. Jtmley, 1727. 

Vindemiatris (vin-de-rui-a'lriks). «. [NL., 
fem. of h. nmUmiiilor, also prorimlcmiator (tr. 
Gr. ~l n 'yF'n‘ or ^porin') r/7i/i>), a star which rises 
just before tho vintage, lit. ‘grape-gatherer, 
vintager,’ < viuthmUtrc. gather grapes: sec riii- 
t trmiirfc.j A star of the constellation Virgo 
(which see). 

■ * [irintlica- 


cumpirrcrl, or subdued; conquerable. 

'1 he ana cannot , , . be concluded a heretic ttali .°i his 
ii)ihiinii be na ojun nei"»lon from plain iteiiionitrative 
liivine imtlu,rlty (nbfctl must needs be notorious, vohin- 
turj, v iitri’tc, nmi eliminal). 

Jcr. Taylor , Works pd, lS'ie), II. 37:i. 

Nor is any prejudice deeper, nr less vinaiilc, Ilian that 
ot profane iimnls ncain-t rcllfrinn. 

J. timer. The ids fug Temple, Work®, i. 1, 

vincibleness (vin'M-l>l-ncs), n. Vincibility. 

vincturet fvinglt'trjr), n. [< L. vinct urn, a Iian- 
dagn, a ligature, T rinecre, hind.] A binding. 
JS'mmt, J070. 

vincula, ». Plural of vinculum. 

Vincularia (vin-kfl-lfi'ri-ji), «. [NL. (De- 
frani'e), < L. vinculum, a hand: see vinculum.'] 
The typical genus of Vinculrtrihltc, whose mem- 
bers Sire found fossil from tho Carboniferous 
onward and living at tho present time. 

Vinculariidte (vin'ku-ifi-ri'i-do), ». pi. [NL., 
< I'inmliniii + -like.] A family of chilostoma- 
tous gymnolicmatous polyzoans, whose typical 
genus is Vincularia, having no opistomeor cir- 
cular lophophore, and a movable lip of the 
mouth of tho cells. Also called Micvopovithc. 

vinculate (ving'ku-lat), v. t . ; jiret. and pp. vin- 
citltifed, ppr. rincuialinfi. [< L. vinculatus, pp. 
of rinnilarc (> It. vinrnlarc = Sp. Pg. vincular), 
hind, < vinculum, a hand: sec vinculum.] To 
tic; bind. [Hare.] 

Itcv, .Tolin Anceli .Tames of Birmingham — the man 
whom l)r. Cox described ns “nuuel calculated between 
two aiiostlcs.*' The Ctmgregalianaliht, July 7, 1887. 


vindicability (vin Mi-ka-biri-ti), «. [ 
blr + -i/i/ («i*e -bdity).] Tho quality 
vindicaule, or tho capability of support or justi- 
fication. Clarke, 

vindicable (vin'di-kn-bl), a. [< L. ns if 
dtcabilis , < vindicarcj viiulicato: sco vindicate.] 
That maybe vindicated, justified, or supported ; 
justifiable. [Bare.] 


cated , ppr. vindicating. [Formerly also vcndi- 
catc; < h. rindicatus, pp. of vindicarc , archaical- 
l3’also r indict rc (sometimes written yt ndicarc), 
assert a right, to, lay claim to, claim, appro- 
priate, defend; ef. vindex ( nndic -), a claimant, 
vindicator, < vin -, perhaps meaning ‘desire, ’ tho 
base of venia, favor, permission, or else vim, 
acc. of ids, force (as it rim dtcarc, ‘assert au- 
thority/ a phrase not found: sec vim), + dicare, 
proclaim, diccrc, say: hoc diction. Ilcnco ult. 
f< L. vindicarc) E. rt ngr, avenge, revenge, etc.] 

1. To assert a right to; lay claim to; claim. 
[Bare.] 

IHs hoily sopertcjiicth vnto Iiyin that none other, with- 
out his consent, majo r endicalc therm any pio|uctie. 

Sir T. Elyut, The Govcrnour, ii. 3. 

Is thine 'iloue the seed that stiews the plain? 

The birds of heaven shall vindicate their grain. 

Pope, P.Bsay on Man, iii. 38. 

2. To defend or support against an enemy; 
maintain the causo or rights of; deliver from 
wrong, oppression, or tho like; clear from cen- 
sure, or the like: as, to vindicate an official. 

Tic deserves much more 
That vindicates his country fiotn a tyrant 
Than lie that haves a citizen. Mamnycr. 

Atheists may fancy what they nlensi*. lmt God will Arise 
and Maintain his own Cause, ami Vindicate his Honour in 
duo time. Jeremy Collier, Shoit View (ed. 1G03), p. HG. 

If it should at any time so happen that these rights 
should he invaded, there Is no remedy but a reliance on 
the courts to protect ami vindicate them. 

D. Webster, Remarks In Convention to Revise Const , 1821. 


God is angry without either perturbation or sin. His 
anger is in his nature, not by anthropopatliy, but properly 
being his corrective justice, or his vindicative justice. 

Ilev. T. Adams, Works, III. 2G7. 

3f. Vindictive; revengeful. 

He in bent of action 
Is more vindicative than joalous love. 

Shah., T. and C., iv. 6. 107. 
Nut to appear vindicative, 

Or mindful or contempts, which I contemned. 

As done of impotence. 

B. J ancon, Cynthia s Bevels, v. 3. 

vindicativenesst (vin'di-kn- or vin-dik'a-tiv- 
ties), ». Vindictiveness, 
vindicator (vin'di-kii-tor), n. [< LL. vindicator, 
an avenger, < L. vindictive, vindicate, avenge: 
seo vindicate.] One who vindicates; one who 
justifies, maintains, or defends. 

A zealous vindicator of Roman liberty. 

Dry den, Grig and Frog, of Satire. 

of being vindicatory (vin'di-kfi-to-ri), a. [< vindicate 
-i- -on/.] X. Tending to vindicate; justificatory. 
— 2. Punitory; indicting punishment ; aveng- 
ing. 

Unman lcgislnturs have for the most part chosen to 
make the sanction of their laws rattier vindicatory than 
renmneratory, or to consist nether in punishments than 
in actual particular rewards. Dlachstonc, Corn., Int., ii. 

vindicatress (vin'di-kii-tres), ti. [< vindicator 
+ -res.] A female vindicator, 
vindictive (vin-dik'tiv), a. [Shortened from 
vindicative, after L. rindicta, vengeance, < viu- 
dicarc ( vindievre ), vindicate : see vindicate.] 1. 
Revengeful; given to revenge ; indicating a re- 
vengeful spirit. 

Vindictive persons live the life of witches, who, as they 
are mischievous, so end they unfortunate 

Bacon, itevenge (ed. 1SS7). 

2. Punitive; pertaining to or serving as pun- 
ishment. 

Tills doctrine ot a death-bed repentance is inconsistent 
. . . with al! tlie vindictive anil punitive parts of repen- 
tance. Jcr. Taylor, Woi ks (ed. IS35), I. 133. 

Vindictive damages. Same as exemplary damages 
(which see, under damage). = Syn. 1. Vindictive is stronger 
than spiteful or resentful, and weaker than revengeful. 
vindictively (vin-dik'tiv-li), adv. In a vindic- 
tive manner; by way of revenge; revengefully, 
vindictiveness (vin-dik'tiv-nesl, m. The state 
or character of being vindictive; revengeful 
spirit; revengefulness. 

vine (vin), n. [< ME. vine, vyuc, vinylic, viguc, 

< OP. vine, vigiic, P. rtgnc, a vine, = Sp. riiia 
r= Pg. rinlia, a vineyard, = It. vigna, a vine, 

< L. rinrii, n vine (a grape-vine), also a vine- 
yard, in milit . use a kind of pentice or mantlet, 
fem. of viucitn, of or pertaining to wine, < vinum, 
wine: see inne.] 1. A climbing plant with a 
woody stem, tlie fruit of which is known its the 
grape; a grape-vino: often called specifically 



vine 

the vine. It is of the genus Fit is, and of numer- 
ous species and varieties, the primary species 
"being the V. vinifera of the Old "World. See 
grape 1 and Fit is. 

I have seen great trees covered with single nncs, and 
those vines almost liid with the grapes. 

Beverley , Virginia, iv. U 15. 

2. Any plant with a long slender stom that 
trails on the ground, or climbs and supports 
itself by winding round a fixed object, or by 
seizing any fixed thing with its tendrils or 
claspers: as, the hop-wne; the vines of melons. 


The mock-cranberry’s red-berried creeping vine. 

The Century, XXVI. G43. 

Alleghany vine, climbing fumitory, Adlumia cirrhosa. 
—Harvey’s vine. See Sarcopctalum.— India-rubber 
vine. See india-rubber.— Isle-of-Wight vine. See ra- 
mus.— Mexican vine. Same ns Madeira-vine.— Mills 
vine, (a) Sec Pcriploca. ( b ) A plant of Jamaica, Forstc- 
ronia Jbribunda of the Apocynaccn, yielding an excellent 
caoutchouc. — Red-bead vine, Abrus jtrccatorius. See 
vl&rus.— Scrub vine, an Australian plant of the genus 
Cassytha, especially C. melantha The species are leaf- 
less parasites with filiform or wiry twining stems resem- 
bling dodder. Though anomalous in habit, the genus is 
classed in the Laurine/c on account of the 8ti ucture of the 
llowers.— Seven-year vine, a plant of the morning-glory 
kind, Iponucatubcrosa, widely diffused through the tiopics. 
Ithas u very large tuber, and climbs to the top of high trees; 
the flowers are 2 inches long, bright-yellow. Also Sq>an- 
tsh arbor-vine.— Sorrel vine. See sorrel-vine.— Spanish 
arbor-vine. Same as seven-year vine.— To dwell under 
one’s vine and fig-tree. See dwell.— Vine bark-louse, 
(a) Pulvinaria viti* . a large coccid with large white egg- 
sac. common on the tine in Europe. ( b ) Aspidiotm vr re, 
a small, round, inconspicuous scale occurring on grape- 
canes in the l) nited States ; also, .1 viti*, a closely allied spe- 
cies occurring in Europe. — Vine cidaria. Same ns rule 
inc/i-irorm.— Vine colaspis, a leaf -beetle, Colaspi* brun- 
nca, which feeds upon the foliage of the tine, and passes 
its larval state at the roots of the strawbci ry. Compare cut 
under Colaspis. — Vine fidia, a small brown leaf-beetle, 
Fidia longipcs (viticida of Walsh), which feeds on the 
leaves of the vine, and is an especial pest in Missouri 
and Kentucky. Sec Fidia.— Vine flea-beetle, one of 
the jumping leaf-beetles, llaltica chalybca, which infests 
the vine. See jlca-bectlc.— Vine gall-louse, the nbo\e- 
ground form (gallicola) of the grapevine ph> Uo\era. — 
Vine inch-worm, the larva of Cidaria divcrsilincata, a 
geometrid moth. The larva is reddish in color, and Ij 
inches in length when full-grown ; it feeds upon the leaves 
of the grape. Also called grape web-ieorm, vine cidaria, 
and vine measuring-norm. See cut under Cidaria.— Vine 
leaf-folder. See Dcsmia — Vine leaf-gall, any gall 
formed upon the lea\ es of the vine. Espcclall) — (a) The 
trumpet grape-gall of Cecidomyia vitis-viticnla, n small, 
elongate, conical reddish gall, }, of an inch long, (5) The 
grape-vine filbert-gall of Cecidomyia vitis-coryt aides, a 
rounded mass of galls l\ or 2 inches in diameter, splitt- 
ing from a common center, and composed of from ten to 
forty woolly greenish galls, the larger ones the size and 
shape of a filbert, (e) The grape-% ine tomato-gall of La*i- 
optera viti*, a mass of irregular succulent swellings on the 
leaf-stalks of the vine, > ell o wish-green with rosj cheeks, 
or sometimes entirely red (d) The grape-vine apple gall 
of Cecidonvria viti* jwmum, a globular, fleshy, greenish 
gall, nearly an inch in diameter, attached by a rough 
base to the Btcin of the vine. (<•) The leaf-gall of the 
above-ground form of Phylloxera vastatri. r. -Vine leaf- 
hopper. See leaf-hopper and Erythroneura. - Vine leaf- 
roller. Same ns vine leaf- folder. — Vine measuring- 
WOrm. Same ns vine inch-worm. — "Vina Of Sodom, a 
plant referred to in Pcut. xxxii. 32, thought to have been 
the colocviith, which may also have been the "w lid gourd" 
of 2 KI. iv. 31). — Vino procriB, Procri* atnrricana. See 
Procris (with cut). — Vine root-borer, nnj Insect which 
bores into the roots of the vine, (a) The broail-neckcd 
Prionus laticollis, or the tile-horned P. imhriearni*. See 
Prionus, and cut under Ph ylaphaga (b) Sex in palisti/ormis, 
a small hornet-moth whose lar\n bores in the roots of the 
vine — Vine saw-fly, a saw-fly common In the United 
States, niennocatnjMi pwimwa (formerly known ns Sclan- 
dria vitis), whose larvtc feed in company on the leaves of 
the \ ine, like those of the vine pruciis - White Vine, the 
bryony, Bnjonia dioica , also, the traveler’s joy. Clematis 
Vitalba. (Old or prov. Eng. ]— Wild vine, (a) Same ns 
irhite vine; also, tlie black bryony, Tamits communis, (b) 
Viti * Labnisca, the northern fo\-grape of America See 
Vitis — Wonga-wonga vine, see recoma.— 'Wood-vine, 
the bryony. (See also crcwi-ruic, cypress-rinc, quarter- 
vine, silk-vine, silver -rine, squaw-vine, staff vine, strainer- 
vine, etc.) 

Vinea(vin'e-ii), n. [L. : see rine.'] In limn, an- 
tiq., a shed or gallery movable on wheels, serv- 
ing to protect besiegers and to conneet their 
works. 

vinealt (vin'6-al), a. [< L. vinealis, of or per- 
taining to tlid vine, < vinca , vine; see 
Relating to or consisting of vines: as, vincal 
plantations. Sir T. Bromic. 
vine-black (vln'blak), n. Same as blue-black, 2. 
vine-borer (vin / l)6r ,,r er), n. 1. One of the vino 
root-borers. — 2. The red-shouldered sinoxylon, 
Sinoxtjlon basilarc. — 3. Ampcloghjptcr scsostris. 
Seo vine-gall , 1 . 

vine-bower (vin'botUer), n. A species of Cle- 
matis or virgin’s-bower, C. Fiticclla, of southern 
Europe, a handsome cultivated vino, 
vine-clad (vin'klad), a. Clad or covered with 
vines. 

All in an oriel on the summer side, 

Vine-clad, of Arthur's palace toward the stream. 

They met. Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 
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vine-culture (vm'kuFtur), n. Same as viticul- 
ture. 

vine-curculio (vin'ker-kiPli-o), n. 1. Ampclo- 
glyptcr scsostris. Seo vine-gall . — 2. Craponius 
inrequalis , a small weevil which infests grapes. 
Also vine-weevil. 

vined (v!nd), a. [< vine + -cd 2 .] Having leaves 
like those of the vine; ornamented with vino- 
leaves. 

Wreathed and Fined and Figured Columnes. 

Sir II. 1 Votton, Reliquitc, p. 21. 

vine-disease (vin'di-zez*), n. Disease of the 
grape-vine, especially that duo to the phyllox- 
era. Seo grape-mildew , grape-rot , and cut un- 
der Phylloxera. 

vine-dresser (vin'dres^r), n. 1. Ono who 
dresses, trims, prunes, and cultivates vines. — 
2. The larva of a spliingid moth, Ampclophaga 
(Darapsa or Evcryx) myron. it cuts ofT tho leaves 
of tho vino in tho United States, and also sometimes sev- 
ers half-grown bunches of grapes. 

vine-feeder (vin'feMer), n. Anj’ insect which 
feeds upon the grape-vine. Seo the moro dis- 
tinctive names preceding aud following this 
entry, and phrases under vine. 
vine-forester (vin / for' / cs-t6r), n. Same ns for- 
ester, 5. 9 

vine-fretter (vln'frct'er), n. Any aphid or 
plant-louse which feeds on tho grape-vine, 
vine-gall (vin'gal), n. 1. The wound-gall, an 
elongated knot or swelling on the stem of the 
vino, made by tho larva of Ampcloghjptcr scsos- 
tris , a eurculio ono eighth of an inch long, of a 
reddish-brown color, with a stout head half as 
long as its body. Seo cut under Ampcloghjptcr. 
— 2. Any ono of tho vino leaf-galls. See vine 
leaf -gall ,’uiuler vine. 

vinegar (vin '6-gar), n. [Early mod. E. also 
vineger; < ME. rinegre, < OF. vinaigre, viuc- 
gre, F. vinaigre (= Pr. Sp. Pg. rinagre = It. 
rinagro), lit.* ‘eager (i. e. sour) wine,’ < vin, 
wine. + dig re, sour, acid : see wine and eager' 1 .) 

1. Dilute and impure acetic acid, obtained by 
tho acetous fermentation, in wine-countries it is 
obtained from the ncctous fermentation of inferior wines, 
but elsewhere it is procured from an infusion of malt 
which 1ms previout-lj undergone the vinous fermentation, 
or from apple cider. Common and distilled vinegars are 
used in pharmacy for preparing many remedies, and ex- 
ternally in medicine, in the form of lotions. The use of 
vinegar as a condiment is universal. It is likewise the 
antiseptic ingredient in pickles. 

1 11 spend more in mustard and vinegar in a year than 
both you In beef. Dckkcrand IlYMcr, Northward Ho, i. 3. 

2. Anything really or metaphorically sour; 
sourness of temper. Also used attributivolv to 
signify sour or crabbed. 

Ami other of such r inrgar aspect 

That the) ’ll not show their teeth in way of smile, 

Though Nestor swear the jest be laughable. 

Shak., M. of V., I. 1. 54. 

3. In phar., a solution of a medicinal substance 
in acetic acid, or vinegar; acetuin.— Aromatic 
vinegar. See aromatic.— Beer vinegar. See beer i.— 
Boot- root vinegar. See beet-root. — Flowers of vine- 
gar. See jlower, fermentation, 2, and vinegar-plant.— 
Mother of vinegar. See mother-, 2, fermentation, 2, vine- 
gar-plant.— Pyroligneous vinegar, wood-vinegar.— 
Radical vinegar. Znmc nsglaeial acetic acid. Sen arctic 
acid, under acetic.— Raspberry Vinegar. See rasqiber- 
ry.— Thieves’ vinegar. Sec thief i. — Toilet vinegar. 
Same as aromatic n negar.— Vinegar Bible. Sec Bible. — 
Vinegar of lead, a liquor formed by digesting ceruse or 
litharge with a sufllcient quantity of vinegar to dissolve 
It.— Vinegar of opium, same ns black-drop.— Vinegar 
of the four thieves. Sec thieves' vinegar. — Wood-vine- 
gar, an impure acetic acid obtained by the distillation of 
wood. Also called pyroligneous acid or vinegar. 

Vinegar (vin'e-gar), r. t. [< vinegar , u.] 1. To 
make into vinegar, or make sour like vinegar. 
Honing that he hath vinegared his senses 
As lie was bid. B. Jonson. (Imp. Diet.) 

2. To apply vinegar to; pour vinegar over; 
also, to mix with 

in 

vinegar. 

The landlady . . . pro- 
ceeded to vinegar the 
forehead, beat the hands, 
titillntc the nose, nnd un- 
lace the stays of the spin- 
ster aunt. 

Dickens, Pickwick, x. 
vinegar-cruet ( vi n '<}- 
giir-ki-ii'ot), n. A 
gliiss bottle for hold- 
ing vinegar; espe- 
cially, one of tlio bot- 
tles of n caster, 
vinegar-eel (vin'e- 
giir-el), n. Afree-liv- 



Vinegar-eel {Leftodera oxyf-hild), 
enlarged about 40 times. 
m, mouth : o, ovaries. 


iii’g ncmatoid worm of tho fnmily Anguillnlid.T, 
as AnguiUida accti-glulinis (or Lcptodcra oxy- 
jiliila), nnd other species found commonly in 


vinery 

vinegar, sour paste, etc. See AngitilhtlidtB, and 
cut under Ncmatoidca. 

vinegarette (vm^e-ga-ret'), it. [< vinegar + 
-ette, after vinaigrette'.'] A vinaigrette. 

And at parting I gave my dear Harry 
A beautiful vinegarette ! 

Thackeray , The Almack’s Adieu. 

vinegar-fly (vin'e-giii’-fll), «. Ono of several 
dipterous insects’ of tho family Drosophilidie, 
which are attracted by fermentation, and de- 
volop in pickles, jam, and preserved fruit. 
They belong mainly to the genus Drosophila. 
vinegarish (vin'e-gjir-isb), a. [< vinegar + 
-is// 1 .] Like vinegar; hence, sour; sharp. 

Her temper may be vinegarish. 

The Rover, New York, 1844. 

vinegar-maker (vin'o-gar-ma'ker), it. The 
whip-tailed scorpion: translating its West In- 
dian name rinaigricr. See Thclyphonus, and cut 
under redipalpi. 

vinegar-plant (vin'e-giir-plant), it. The mi- 
croscopic schizomyeetous fungus, Micrococcus 
( Mycodcrma ) accti, which produces acetous fer- 
mentation. It oxidizes the alcohol in alcoholic liquids, 
and acetic acid orvinegar is the result. This micrococcus 
takes two forms: the anaerobiotic form, which produces 
a mucilaginous mass known as mother of vinegar, and the 
aerobiotic folia, called the Jloirersof vinegar. See fermen- 
tation, 2. 

vinegar-tree (vin'e-gjjr-tre), ». The stag-horn 
sumac, Hints typhiiia, the acid fruit of which has 
beon used to add sourness to vinegar. 
Vinegary (vin'e-giir-i), o. Having the charac- 
ter of vinegar;’ hence, sour: crabbed. 

Altogether, the honeymoon which follows flic opening 
of a new administration lias a vinegary tiavor. 

The American, III. 99. 

vinegar-yard (vin'e-gjir-yard), it. A yard where 
vinegar is made and kept. Sinimoiids. 
vinegert, n. An obsoleto spelling of vinegar. 
vinegerone (vin' 7 e-go-ro , ne), n. [A corrupt 
form, < vinegar.] The whip-tailed scorpion, 
Tlictyphomis gigantens: so called on account of 
tho strong vinegar-like odor of an acid secre- 
tion notieoable whon the creature is alarmed. 
Also called rinaigricr nnd rincgar-malcr. See 
cut under l’cdipaipi. [West Indies and Florida.] 
vine-grub (viu'grub), n. Any grab infesting 
the vine. 

vine-hopper (vin'hop'er), a. Seo Icaf-Uoppcr 
and Erythroneura. 

vine-land (vin'land), ii. Land on which vines 
are cultivated. 

There are in Hungary upward? of 1,000,000 acres of rine- 
land. Encyc. Brit , XXIV. CIO, 

vine-leek (vm'lek), n. See led:. 
vine-louse (vin'lous), u. 1. The grape-pliyll ox- 
era. Seo Phylloxera. — 2. Siphonopliora viticola, 
a brown plant-louse found commonly on grape- 
vines in tho United States, preferably cluster- 
ing on the young shoots and on the under sides 
of young leaves, sometimes infesting the young 
fruit-elusters. 

vine-maple (vin'mfUpD, n. Seo maple 1 . 
vine-mildew (vin'miUdu), n. Seo grapc-mil- 
dnr , Oidium , grape-rot. 

vine-pest (viii'pcst), n. Same as phylloxera, 2. 

See cuts under oak-pest and rhylloxcra. 
vine-plume (Vin'plum), n. Ahnndsoine plume- 
moth, Oxyptilus periscelidacfyhts. its larva fastens 
together tlie jounjr terminal leaves of grape-shoots, ami 
feeds upon the pmenchyina ami the young bunches of 
blossom. The moth is yellowish-hiown with a metallic 
luster. Sec cut under plume-moth. 
vine-puller (viu'puUer). n. A machine for 
pulling up vines, etc. It consists of a truck-frame 
on which is mounted a double pivoted lever with a chain 
from which is suspended a pair of double-grip pincers. 
L\ II. Knight. 

viner 1 ! (vl'ner), v. [< OF. vingnicr = Sp. vinero 
=. Pg. vinhcro , one who takes care of a vineyard, 
= It. vignajo, < ML. vcncarius, a vin e-dresser, < 
LL. r inearius, of or belonging to vines, < L. n- 
nea, a vino : seo vine. Ci. vintner.’] 1. A trim- 
mer of vines. — 2. A member of the Vintners’ 
Company. Marvell. 

viner 2 t, n. [ME., also ryncrc, < OF. * rincrc , vi- 
ncric, a plaeo where wine is made or sold, < yin, 
wine: seo wine, and cf. vine , vinery.] A vine- 
yard. 

Amt alle nboute theisc Dyclies and H/Heres is the grete 
Oardyn, fulle of wyldc Ilestes. Mandcvtlle, Travels, p. 210. 

vine-rake (vln'rak), n. In agri., a horse-hoe 
or -rako Inning a plow-beam and two curved 
forks or narrow shares. It is used for cultivating 
sweet potatoes and other vines, and for gatherhi£ tlie 
vines together preparatory to digging. It is practically a 
two-share liorse-lioe. E. II. Knight. 

vinery (vl'ner-i), n . ; pi. vineries (-iz). [< vine 
+ -cry.] If. A vi neyar d. — 2. A greenhouse 



vinery 

for the cultivation of grapes.— 3. Vines collec- 
tively. 

Overgrown with masses of vinery. 

The Century, XXVI. 729. 
vine-slug 1 (vin 'slug), n. Tho larva of tho vine 
saw-fly (which see, under vine). 
vine-tie (vln'fi), it. A stout grass, Ampclodcs- 
in ft tenax, of the Mediterranean region, 
vinetta (vi-net'ii), n. [It.] A diminutive of 
vina (a. 

vinette (vi-nct'), n. Wine of harborrios, used 
in finishing some kinds of leather. JJcul. Im- 
port Duties 

vinewt (viti'u), n. [< vincicct 7.] Moldiness. 
/Toll nmh 

vinewedf (win 'fid), a. Hccjincwcd. 
vinewednesst (vin'ud-ncs), n. The state or 
quality of being vine wed or moldv; mustiness : 
moldinoNs’.^ Bailcij. 

vine-weevil (vin / ive' / vl), iu Same as vinc-atr- 

culio, 2 , 

vinewort (viu'wert), h. A plant of the order 
r/ incc.T. Limllcij. 

vineyard (vin'yjlrd), n. [Formerly also v in- 
yard; < ME. vynegerde ; < vine + yard 2 ; substi- 
tuted for the earlier icincyard, q. v.] A planta- 
tion of grape-vines; literally, an inclosure or 
yard for vines. 

Wherein euery man had Ills Vineyard and Garden ac- 
cording to hi*, decree, therewith to maintain his family 
in time of siege. Pitrchns, Pilgrimage, p. 6f>. 

vineyarding (vin'yiinl-ing), n. [< vinci/anl + 
-i' 1 !! 1 -] The care or cultivation of a vineyard. 
[Rare.] 

Profits of vim yarding in California. 

The CongrcgaUanalist, May IP, 1S70. 
vineyardist (vin'yijrd-ist), ». [< vineyard + 
-'■'/.] One tvlio cultivates grapes. 

Vinciiardi-ts Iicfian to ask themsehes why they should 
he sutisfied with this Mission prape. 

XCnetecnlh Century, XXIV. 237. 

vingt-et-un (vaiit'ii-uiV), it. [F., twenty-one: 
rilHjt. < L. ciginti. twenty; cl, < h. el, and; 
an, < L. touts, one.] A popular game at cards, 
played Ivy any number of persons with the full 
pack. The cards arc rockmud nccordinp to the number 
ot tin- pips on them, coat-cards lieiup considered as ten, 
and tile n<-e as either one 01 eleven, as the holder may 
elect. Tiie object is to pet as near ns possible In the mim- 
ber tn enty.one witliout esceedlnp it. Also vingt-un. 

vinic (vi'nik), tt. [< L. rimtm, wino (see wine), 
+ -to.] Of or pertaining to nine ; found in 
vino: extracted from vine, 
viniculture (vin'i-knl-tur), ». [< L. rimnn, 

Vine, 4- call am, culture.'] Tho cultivation of 
the vine, with especial reference to vine-mak- 
ing; viticulture. 

viniculturist (vin-i-kurtur-ist), n. [< vinicul- 
ture + -is/.] Ono vho practises viniculture. 

Tiie harvestlnp of tltc grape crop is tiie period of anxiety 
for the viniculturist. Sci. Amcr., N. LIX. 327. 

vinifacteur (vin'i-fnk-ter), n. [F., < L. rtnum, 
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In wommen vinolent is no defence. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Wife of Bath's Tale, 1. 467. 
vinometer (vi-nom'e-tdr), n. [< L. vinum, 
■wine, + Gr. yhpov, measure.] A contrivance 
for measuring the alcoholic strength of wine, 
vin ordinaire (van or-de-nar'). [F.: vin, wine ; 
ordinaire , ordinary, common: see wine and or- 
dinary.'} Common vine ; low-priced wine such 
ns is almost universally drunk mixed with wa- 
ter throughout the larger part of France, and 
to a less extent in other countries of southern 
Europe. ^ it is usually understood to be a red wine. In 
France it is very commonly supplied without extra charge 
at table d’hflte meals. 

vino santo (ve'no san'to). [It.: vino, wine ; sav- 
io t holy: see wine and snfjif 1 .] A sweet wine 
of northern Italy. 

vinos© (vi'nds), a. [< L. vinosus: see vinous.} 
Same as vi nous' . Bailey. [Rare.] 
vinosity (vf-nos'i-ti), n\ [= F. vinosite = Sp. 
rinosidad = Pg. vinosidade = It. vmositd, < L. 
vinosiia(i-)s, the flavor of wine, < vinosus , full 
of wine: see vinous.} The state or property of 
being vinous. Blount, 1670. 
vinous (vi'nus), a. [< F. vineux = Sp. Pg. It. vi- 
noso, < h. rinaw*, full of wine, having the fla- 
vorof wine, < rinum, witie: s oowinc.} 1. Hav- 
ing the qualities of wine: as, a vinous flavor; 
pertaining to wine or its manufacture. — 2, In 
zool., wine-colored ; vinaceous. — 3. Caused by 
wino. ' 

And softly ihio’ a vinous mist 
My college friendships glimmer. 

Tennyson, Will Waterproof. 
Vinous fermentation, the fermentation by which must 
becomes wine, as distinguished from acetic fomentation. 
—Vinous hvdromel, liquor, etc. Seo the nouns. 

Vint (vint), v. t . [< vintayc, assumed to be 
formed from a verb *vint + -age.} To mako 
or prepare, as wino. 

I wouldn't give a straw for tho best wine that ever was 
vintcil after it had Iain here a couple of years. 

Trollope, Barchester Towers, x\f. 

vintage (vin'taj), n. [Altered, by association 
with vintner , from ME. vindage , vend age, < OF. 
tvndangc, rindangc , F. vendange, < L. v indeed a, 
a gathering of grapes, vintage*: see vindnnial.} 

1. Tho gathering of tho grapes; the season of 
grape -gathering; tho grape-harvest. Blount. 

The vintayc time ... is in September. 

Cnryat, Crudities, I. 40. 

2. The annual product of the grape-harvest, 
with especial reference to the wino obtained. 

The aptient mythology seems to us like a vintayc ill 
pressed and trod. Bacon, Moral Fables, vi., Int. 

A sound wine. Colonel, nml I should think of a genuine 
vintayc. o. IP. llolmcs, Elsie Vernier, vii. 

The so-called vintayc class, which nrc the finest wines 
of a good year kept sepai ate and shipped as tho produce 
of that particular year. Bncyc. Brit., XXIV. 60S. 

3. Wino in general. [Rare.] 

Whom they with meats and vintayc of the best 
Ami milk and minstrel melody entertain’d. 

Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 


wine, -b factor, a maker: see wine and factor.} vin+np-M fvm'Hii „ i w „ 

Any apparatus, or piece of apparatus, for male- gafhli- a- ------ ' - & /' ? ’ ^ locr t>P 


tit" wme. 

villiferous (xi-nifV-rus), a. [< L. vtnifer , winc- 
lieafitig, < n'»it»/,"xviiie, + ferre = E. bcrrrl.] 

Yieltliiiff or produein" wino, as a eountrj,-. 
vinification (Wn'i-fi-ka'shon), n. [= Sp. rhti- 
firatiun, < L. vin mu, wine, ■£ -jicatio(n-),(. fan re, 
make, do.] The conversion of a s-accliarino so- 
lution into an alcoholic or vinous one by fer- 
mentation. [Rare.] 

Why do tie add yeast to our wort? This practice is 
unknou n in the art of vinification. 

Pasteur , Fermentation (trana.), p. 3, 
vinificator (vin'i-fi-kii-tor), n. [< L. rinum, 
wino, + -fientor, < faccrc, mako, do.] A Freneli 

apparatus for collecting tlio alcoholic vapors vintner (vint'ntr), n. [< ME. vyntner, viutener, 
which escape from liquids during vinous for- rtjnlcncre, vijnlyucr, comipted from tho earlier 

rinctcr , fin Her, < OF. viucticr, rinoticr, F. vinctiir 


or gather, as grapes, at tho vintago. 

I humbly beseech his majesty that these royal hottftlts 
of forfeiture mny not be r intayed or cropped by private 
suitors. llacon. 

vintager (vin'tfij-tw), n. [< vintage + -crl.] 
One concerned in the vintage, especially a per- 
son gathering tho grape-harvest. 

Turn yc as a vintaycr to lii*» basket. 

Jer. vi. 0. (tr. of Scptungint version). 

At this season of the year the vintagers are joyous and 
negligent. Bandar, lmag. Conv., Tasso and Cornelia. 

vintiner (vin'ti-ner), a. [< OF. rinlcnicr, vingte- 
nicr, < vingt, twenty, < L. riginti, twenty: see 
twenty.'] Tho commander of a twenty. See 
twenty, n., 3. 


mentation. It is a conical cap surrounded ljy a reser- 
voirof cold water. Tho Vapors from the tun are condensed 
and run back down the sides of tiie cap into the ferment, 
biff-tun. E. II. Knight. 

villipotet, n. [<L. rinum, wine, -t-pofarc, drink: 
see potation.] A wino-bibber. mount, 1G70. 
vinnyt (vin'i), a. [Had rinewed, ftncwetl, /cun yt.] 
Moldy; musty. Malone. 
vinolencef, a. Same as vinolency. Baxley. 
vinolencyt (vin'o-len-si), n. [As vinolcn{t) + 
-ci/.] Drunkenness; wine-bibbing. Bailey. 
Vinolentf (rin'o-lont), a. [< ME. vinolent, < OF. 
vinolent = Sp. tgi It, vinolento, < L. vinolcntus, 


= Sp. v inutcro = Pg. vinhatciro, < ML. rincta- 
rius, viniturius, a wine-dealer, < L. vinctum, a 
vineyard, < vinnm, wine: see wine.] Ono who 
deals in wine, spirits, etc., especially at whole- 
sale, or on a largo scale. 

Men of experience deaie 
To their best prolilt; A it were as Rood 
Tint lie should lie a gainer as the brood 
Of cut-throat vintners 

Times’ Whistle (0. E. T. S.), p. GG. 

The Vintners drink Carouses of .Toy that he [the Attor- 
ney-Gcncral] Is gone. Howell, Letters, I. vi. 17. 


drunk, full of wino, < rimtm, wine: seo wine.] vintnery (vinl'nfir-i), v. [< vinlucr + -tfl (cf. 
1. Full of wine. vintry ).] Tho trado or occupation of a vintner. 

Carlyle, French Rev., II. v. 2. 

!, 1. 223. vintry (vin'tri), n . ; pi, o intries (-triz) . [< ME. 
viniierie, < OF. *t> inetcrie, < viucticr, vintner: 


A1 vinolent as hotel In tiie spcnce. 

Chaucer, Summoner’s Tale, 

Intoxicated. 


viol 

see vintner.] A storehouse for wine. [Appa- 
rently a term applied in the quotation to one 
especial establishment of the sort.] 

In this neighbourhood was the great house called the 
Vinlrie, with vast wine-vaults beneath. 

Pennant, London, XI. 46G. 
vinum (vi'mim), n. [NL., < L. vimtin, wine: 
see wine.} Inphar., a solution of a medicinal 
substance in wino ; also, wine, 
viny^vi'ni), a. [< vine + -?/ 1 .] 1. Of or per- 
taining to vines ; producing vines ; abounding 
in vines. » , 

Bairn’s viny coast. Thomson, Liberty, i. 

' The pastures fair 

High-hung of viny NeufchAtel. 

Lowell, Agassiz, iv. 2. 

2f. Vine-like; clasping or clinging like vines. 

These unfortunate lovers . . . were then possessed with 
mutual sleep, yet not forgetting with viny embracements 
to give any eye a perfect model of affection. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, iv. 
vinyl (vi'nil), «. [< L. vinum, wine, + - yl ] The 
compound univalent radical CH 2 CH, which ap- 
pears characteristic of many ethylene deriva- 
tives.— vinyl bromide. Same as ethylene bromide, a 
potent cardiac poison. 

Viol 1 (vi'ol), n. [Formerly also violl, viall, voy- 
all, voyol ; = D. viool = G. viol (also viola, < 
It.) = Sw. Dan. fiol , < OF. violc, violle = Pr. 
viola, viula = Sp. Pg. It. viola, a viol; prob. = 
OHO. fidula AS. *fithelc, E. fiddle (see fiddle), 
< ML. vitula, vidula, a viol, appar. so called from 
itsliveliness (cf .vitula jocosa, ‘tbc merry viol’)> 
being prob. < L. vitulari , celebrate a festival, 
keep holiday, prob. orig. sacrifice a calf, < n- 
tulus, a calf: see veal. CL fiddle, prob. a doub- 
let of viol. Hence violin violoncello, etc.] 1 . A 
musical instrument with strings, essentially not 
greatly different from the lute and the guitar, 
except that the strings are sounded by means of 
a bow drawn across them, not by plucking them 
with tho fingers. The viol is the typical representative 
of a very barge, varied, and widely distributed class of in- 
struments, of which in modern music the violin is the 
chief member. The type includes the following charac- 
teristics : a hollow resonance-box or body, made up of a 
front or belly (which is pierced with one or two sound-holes 
of varying shape), a back (both front and hack being flat 
or only slightly arched), and sides of various contour ac- 
cording to the particular \ariety and the period; within 
the body an internal system of braces, including a sound- 
post, to withstand the strain of the strings and to give tho 
tone greater sonority ; a more or less elongated neck, often 
with a special finycr-board In front, and surmounted by a 
head, part of which serves as a peydox; several strings, 
mostly of gut, fastened at the bottom either to the body 
directly or to a tail-jnecc, stretched thence over a bridge 
and over the finger-board and neck, and fastened at the 
top to pegs by which their tension and tune can he ad- 
justed; and a bow for sounding the stiings, consisting 
of a stick or back of wood and a large number of hoisc- 
hairs whoso friction is augmented by the application of 
rosin. The dilferenccs between different instruments of 
tiie family in shape, size, number and tuning of strings, 
and method of manipulation are very numerous and appa- 
rently important; but the essential similarity between all 
the varieties is greater than is commonly thought. The his- 
toric genesis of the typical idea of the viol is disputed. By 
some its origin is asserted to be found in the gradual devel- 
opment, w ith the nddition of sounding by means of a bow, 
of tbc ancient lyre into tbc monochord and the violle, witli 
various incidental modifications in shape and adjustment. 
By some its precursor is thought to he the Oriental rebab, 
or some similar Instrument, transplanted into southern 
Europe, nml modified by contact with the traditions of 
tho lyre and monochord. By others great historic impor- 
tance is attached to the Celtic crowd of western Europe. 
Tho problem is greatly complicated by the confusing use 
of tcrniB in the middle ages, the same name being given to 
quite distinct instruments, and the same instrument being 
known by two or three different names. Apparently, also, 
somewhat distinct lines of development went on simul- 
taneously in Italy, in Germany, and in western Europe. 
Probably the medieval viol, which reached its most dis- 
tinctive development in the fifteenth century, was the 
joint result of several moro or less distinct tendencies. It 
was characterized by a flat hack, from five to seven strings 
tuned in fourthsand thirds, a broad, thin neck, and a close 
amalgamation of tho neck with the body. This viol was 
made in several sizes. The smallest (treble or descant viol) 
passed over later into the modem violin ; the next imger 
(tenor), into the viola da braccio and viola d'amore and the 
piodcrn wofa; the next (bass), into the n via da yamba and 
the modern violoncello ; and the largest (double-bass), into 
tho violonc and the modern double-bass viol. 

What did he doe with her brest bone? . . . 

Ife mode him a viall to play thereupon. 

The Miller and the King's Daughter (child s Ballads, II. 

( 333 ). 

The worst can sing or play his part o' th' Violls, 

And act lifs part too in a comedy. 

Bromc, Antipodes, i. 6. 

2f. A largo ropo formerly used in purchasing an 
anchor : sumo ns mesnniyer, 4. It was made to lead 
through one or more blocks before it was brought to the 
capstan, thus giving additional power.— Bass Viol, either 
one of the larger of the medieval viols (see dcf. 1 ), or the 
modern violoncello.— Chest or consort of viols. See 
chesti. -Division viol. Same as viola da yamba.— V iol 
a amore. See viola d’amore, under riofal. 
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Above all for its swoetnesse and novelty, the viol d'amorc 
of 5 wyre-strings plaid on with a bow, being but an ordinary 
violin, play’d on lyre way. Evelyn , Diary, Kov. 20, 1670. 

viol 2 t, ft. An obsolete form of vial. 
viola t (ve-o'la or vi'o-lji), ?i. [< It. viola, a vml : 

see l" Same as * 0 ?. — 2. Specifically, in 

modern usage, the large violin, properly the alto 
violin, though generally called the tenor, in sizo 
about one seventh larger than tho violin, it Is 
provided with four strings tuned in fifths, thus: A, D, G, 
and C (next below middle C), the two lower strings being 
wound with silver wire. The viola was probably the first 
member of the modern string quartet to be developed. 
Its tone is not so brilliant or varied as that of the violin, 
though susceptible of a peculiar pathetic quality under 
the hand of a good player, while in concerted music it is 
highly effective. Music for the viola is usually written in 
the alto clef. Also called alto, tenor, bratsche, quint, and 
taitlc. — Viola bastarda, a bass viol, or viola ua gnmba, 
mounted with sympathetic strings like a viola d’amorc ; a 
barytone. Sec barytone, n., I (6). 

The original viola da gnmba when so strung came to be 
called the viola bastard a, Encyc. Brit., XXIV. 244. 

Viola da braccio, a tenor or “arm *’ viol: so called to 
distinguish it from the bass viol , or viola da yauiba. It lmd 
properly six strings, tuned thus : o, D, A, F, C, and G (the 
second below middle C), but the lowest string was omit- 
ted in the eighteenth 
century. It has been 
superseded by the 
modern viola. Also 
viola da synlla. — Vi- 
ola da gamba, («) 

A bass or “leg" viol: 
so called to distin- 
guish it from the viola 
da braccio It had 
properly six strings, 
tuned thus : D, A. E, 

(’, G. and I) (the sec- 
ond below middle (’>. 

It 1ms been super- 
seded bj the modern 
\ iohmcello. 

The division or solo 
bass viol, usually 
known by its Ital- 
ian name of viola da 
yamba. 

Encyc. Brit., XXIV. 

1243. 

(b) In vrgan-budding. n stop with metal pines of narrow 
scale and ears on the sides of the mouths, giving tones of 
a penetrating, string-like qunlitj. — Viola d’amore, n 
kind of bass \iol, common in the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, having tisnallj sewn ordinary gut strings, 
with from seven to fourteen (or even twenty -four) supple- 
mentary stiings of metal under the finger-board which 
sound sympathetically. The gut stiings were usually 
tuned thus: D, A, Fj, I), A. Yt. Dfmrct below middle C). 
'1 he sympathetic strings if few, were tuned dlatunie.illy 
in the se.de of L>, or, if many, chromatically . The tone of 
the instrument was highly attrnetiw, but the practical 
difficulties entailed by tho numerous sympathetic tones 
were great, and prevented its use iu the orchestra Also 
called violet, and sometimes English violet. 

Instruments which show the-e innovations nre tho 
quinton, the lyre, and the viola danrnre. 

Encyc. Brit,, XXIV. 2 IS. 

Viola da spalla. Same as viola da braccio. — Viola di 
bordone. Same as barytone, l (/<>.— Viola di fagotto. 
Same as viola ba'tarda — Viola pomposa, a species of 
viola dn gnmba, invented by .T s. Bach, having five sti ings, 
tuned thus . E, A, 1), <i, 0 (the second below middle C>. 
Viola 2 (vi'o-lji). w. [NL. (Kivinus. 1G1U), earlier 
iu Brunfels, 15:50), < L. viola, violet: see riolct.] 
A genus of plants, type of the order riolarmr 
ana tribe Jiolc/c , including tlio pansies and 
violets. It is characterized by flowers with nearly 
equal sepals, these ami the lower petal hath prolonged at 
the ba«c, the latter into a spur or sac and by an ovohl or 
globose three- valvcd capsule with roundish seeds. Over 
2.70 species have been enumerated, perhaps to be i educed 
to ISO. They nre herbs or undershrubs with alternate 
leaves, persistent stipules and axillary peduncles. The 
north temperate species are typically, as in V odorata, 
delicate plants of moist shady banks, with rounded ere- 
mite leaves on long angular stalks, solitary' nodding violet- 
colored flowers, five orange yellow anthers forming a cen- 
tral cone, and ovate capsules which open elastically into 
three boat-like persistent horizontal valves. The stipules 
are usually conspicuous, often large and Ieaf-likc, in V. 
tricolor, the pansy, deeply pi nn.it i fid and often larger than 
the leaves, (.see first cut under leaf.) The leaves me of 
various forms, as cordate, an ow -shaped, lanceolate, io- 
t undate, pedate, etc. The peduncles often hear two flow- 
ers, as in r. biflora, the twin-flowered violet, a paxleole spe- 
cies with brilliant golden-yellow llow’eis, found fioin the 
Alps to Cashmere and in the Itocky Mountains. The petals 
are colored, most often in shades of bluish-purple, white, 
or yellow, frequently penciled with daik-bluc or purple 
lines. In some species they arc of several colors, ns in U. 
pedata , var. bicolor, the pansy-violet, or velvet violet, and in 
V. tricolor, which in its wild state, the heart 's-ense, com- 
bines purple, yellow, and blue. Many species are dimor- 
phous in their flowers, producing through summer minute 
apetalous ones which are more fertile and arc self-ferti- 
lized, a fact first observed by Linnaeus in the small rnoun 
tain species V. vrirabilis. In some, as V. Chamissoniana, 
the common Hawaiian violet, the later flowers, though 
minute, are well developed and petal-beating. There are 
22 species in Canada and over 30 in the United States, of 
which 17, besides 2 or 3 introduced, occlir in the North- 
eastern States, and 16 in the Southern, where they di- 
minish southward, only 4 extending into Texas. The na- 
tive American species are distinguished into two groups, 
thestemlesa violets, chiefly eastern or central, as V. pal- 



mata, in which the long-stalked leaves are clustered at 
the top of a thick fleshy rhizome, which also bears the 
numerous distinct leafless scapes; and the leafy-stemmed 
species, as V. canina and V. striata, with spreading or some- 
what erect stems bearing numerous leaves, usually on 
shorter petioles (see cut under violet). Several species pro- 
duce long runners, as V. blanda, the sweet white violet; V. 
Canadensis, the largest, reaches sometimes 2 feet high ; 
and V. pedata, the largest-flowered, has the flowers some- 
times nearly 2 inches across. The 13 Californian species 
are chiefly leafy-stemmed, showy, quito local, and peculiar 
in their yellow flowers with purple veins and brown backs : 
T r . pcdunculata, the common species, grows in clustered 
colonies, with flowers often an inch and a half across ; V. 
occllata of tho MendoclDO forests is remarkable for Us 
purple spots. V. Langsdorfu is abundant on the Aleutian 
Islands, and the genus extends north to Kotzebue Round. 
The Jiritisli species are C, of which V. odorata, also occur- 
ring from central Europe to Sweden, Siberia, and Cashmere, 
is the sweet or English violet, often doubled, and called 
tea-violet In cultivation ; mid V, canina is the dog- or hedge- 
violet, without odor, but graceful in form, imparting 
much of the beauty of spring to English mountain dis- 
tricts. There arc SO species in Europe, over 20 in China, 
of which V. Patrinii is the most common, and 11 in the 
mountains of India. In the southern hemisphere, where 
tho species arc usually shrubby, there are over 30 in the 
mountains of South America, elsewhere few, 4 in Australia, 
of which the chief is J r . hedcracca, 2 in New Zealand, and 
2 in Cape Colony. Five peculiar species occur in the Ha- 
waiian Islands, of which V.robusta produces a woody stem 
sometimes 5 feet high, and V. hclioscopia a large snow- 
white waxy flower sometimes 2 inches across. A few some- 
wliat shrubby species occur northward, as V. arborcxccns, 
the tree-violet. V. scandals of Peru is a climbing and V. 
aryuta a twining shrub; V. dccumbens of Cape Colony, n 
much-branched procumbent shrub ; r. fdicaulis of New 
Zealand, n smooth, slender mountnin-crcepcr. The pansy 
and other species are of some medicinal use. For V. tri- 
color, sec panxynnd heartsease (Its small form is known 
in the United States as Johnny-jump-uj) and lady’s-de - 
light). For other species, see violet. 

violable (vi'o-la-bl), a. [= F. violable = Sp. 
rinl/iblc = Pg. rinlarcl = It. riolabilc, < L. rin- 
Itihilis, that may ho violated, < riolarc, violate: 
see violate.] Capable of beiii" violated, broken, 
or injured. Hailiii. 

violably (vi'fi-la-bli), <i<h\ In n violable man- 
ner. 

Violacetc (vl-ij-la'se-e), n. ]>1. [NL. (Lindley, 
18:19), fern. pi. of I,, riolaeciis, of a violet, of a 
violet color: sec r ialarcoiiv.'] Same as Viohi- 
ricic. 

violaceous (vi-o-la'sliius), a. [< L. violarcns, 
of a violet color, < viola, a violet : see viaU (.] 

1. Of a violet color; purple or purplish; blue 
with a tin"e of red. 

lied, fiomctlmcs riWamui*. 

IliicV. Jlnmlbool- of Neil. Sciences, V. 77. 

2. Of, resemblin';, or pertaining; to tho rinlit- 
riric ( notarise ) — Violaceous plantain-eater, 
snyt,a;ia rwlarctt,n turnkoo of West Africa Iron) flu* Cnm- 
i'i(Hin-) to Sciii-cmiibia, 17 A Indus loan, liaviuc the pcncnil 
pltimncu vlolit-liliu', ua.hcd with n rrmnisli plops oa some 



Vnlaccuus l'l.intnm cater iMuscfini£,i zwlacfn). 


parts ; tlie quills and crown crimson : a bare scarlet parch 
about the eye, below tills n white stripe; the bill ont tige- 
red, fading to yellow on the frontal half ; tlie eyes brown ; 
the feet black ; ami the head not crested. Tlie only other 
species of the genus, M. rossic, is rather larger, crested, 
without any white stripe, and has the bare eircmnorbitul 
area edged with violet-blue. It inhabits equatorial Africa. 
M riolacca was so named by Isert in 1780, w lien the genus 
was instituted, and is the touraco riolet ou mnw/iif 1 of Le- 
vuillmit, 1806; M. rowr was named by Gould in 1S51. 

violaceOHSly (vi-o-hVshius-li), adv. "With :i vio- 
let color. Harper 3 s May., LXXVII. 33G. 

viol aniline (vl-o-hin'i-lin), v. [< L. viola, vio- 
let, + E. aniline.] Sumo as vigrosine. Com- 
pare inthtlinc. 

Violarieas (vFo-lii-n'e-e), v. pi. [NL. (A. P. 
<le Candolle, 1803), < Violaria, tor Viola , + -c/r,] 
An order of polypotnlous plants, of tho series 
Thalamiflnnc and cohort Pa vie talcs, it is char- 
acterized by flowers usually with five petals, live sepals, 
and ns many perfect stamens ; by anthers nearly or quite 
connate around the pistil, introrsely dehiscent, and com- 
monly with nn nppendnged connective; and by a one- 
cclleu ovary, commonly with three placentro and a me- 


dium-sized embryo in fleshy albumen. There are over 270 
species, belonging to 25 genera, classed in 4 tribes, of which 
tlie types are Viola, Paypayrola, Alsodeia, and Sauvayesia, 
the last being aberrant iu the presence of staminodes. 
AVith the exception of the genus Viola, they consist chief, 
ly of tropical shrubs with deciduous stipules, sometimes 
small trees, and mostly with but few species in each ge- 
nus. They usually hear alternate simple entire or toothed 
leaves, and axillary flowers which are solitary, or form 
racemose or panioled cymes, followed by capsules which 
are commonly loculicidal. Their roots often have emetic 
properties, and in South America many species, especially 
of Ionidium, arc used as substitutes for ipecacuanha. The 
order is largely American : two genera, FtoZa and lonidi- 
um, occur within tlie United States. Also Violate 
violascent (vl-o-las ' enl) 7 a. A vari ant of v i oles - 
cent. 

violastert (vl-o-las'ter), n. [ME. violastrc, < 
OF. violastrc , F. violdtrc, of a violet color, pur- 
plish, < violc, violet: see violet.] See the quo- 
tation. 

There ben also Dyamnndes in Ynde, that ben clept Fio- 
lastrcs (for here colour isliche Yyolet, or morebrowne than 
the Violettes), that ben fulle hardc and fullc prccyous. 

Mandcvillc, Travels, p. ICO. 

violate (vYo-lfit), v. t. ; pret. and pp. violated , 
ppr. violating. [< L. violates, pp. of violarc (> 
It. violarc = Sp. Pg. violar = F. violcr), treat 
7vith violence, avIi ether bodily or mental, < vis, 
strength, power, force, violence: see vim, vio- 
lent.] 1. To treat roughly or injuriously; han- 
dle so ns to harm or hurt; do violence to; out- 
rage. 

An impious crew 
Of men conspiring to xiphoid their state 
By worse than hostile deeds; violating the ends 
For which our country is a name so dear. 

Milton , S. A., 1. SD3. 

2. To break in upon; interrupt; disturb. 

Tlie dark forests which once clothed those shores bad 
been violated by the savage hand of cultivation. 

Jrving, Knickerbocker, p. 183. 

3. To dcseerato; dishonor; treat with irrever- 
ence ; profane, or meddle with profanely. 

Experience, manhood, honour, ne'er before 
Did violate so itself. S!«ik\, A. and C., iii. 10. 24. 

Oft have they violated 
The temple, oft the law, with foul affronts. 

Milton, 1\ It., iii. ICO. 

4. To infringe; tvansgress, ns a contract, law, 
promise, or tho like, either by a positive act 
contrary to tho promise, etc., or by neglect or 
non-fulfilment: as, to violate confidence. 

Thou makest the vestal violate her oath. 

Shak., I.ucrcee, 1. 8S3. 

The condition uns violated, and she again precipitated 
to Pluto’s regions. Bacon, Thysica! Fables, iii. 

Those Danes who were fettl’d among the East-Angles, 
erected \\ ithnew hopes, violated the peace which they had 
sworn to Alfred. Milton, Hist. Eng., v. 

5. To ravish ; deflower by force ; commit rape 
on. 

The Rabins violated Charms 
Obscur’d the Glory of his rising Arms. 

Prior, Carmen Seculare. 
violation (vi-o-hVshon), n. [< F. violation = Sp. 
violacion =Pg. viola^do = It. viola zione, < L. 
violatio(n-), an injury, a profanation, < violarc , 
violate: see violate.] 1. The act of violating, 
treating with violence, or injuring; interrup- 
tion, ns of sleep or peace; desecration; an net 
of irreverence; profanation or contemptuous 
treatment of sacred or venerable tilings : as, the 
violation of a church; infringement ; transgres- 
sion; non-observanco: as, a violation of law. 

We are knit together as a body in a most stricte & 
sacred bond nnd covenant of the Lord, of the violation 
\\ herof we make great consciences. 

Quoted in Bradford's Plymouth Plantation, p. S3. 

They (the Rpartans) commenced the Peloponnesian 
war in violation of their engagements witii Athens; they 
abandoned it in violation of their engagements with their 
allies. Macaulay, Mitford’s Hist. Greece. 

2. R aid slim ent; rape. 

If your pure ninideus fall into the hand 
Of Hot and forcing violation. 

Shak., Hen. X., iii. 3. 21. 

violative (vl'o-la-tiv), a. [< violate + -ire.] 
Violating; tend nig to or causing violation. 

Violative of n vested legal right. 

riTidrcuvs*, Manual of the Constitution, p. 211. 

violator (vl'o-la-tov), n. [= F. violatcvr = Pr. 
vioUtir , violator = Sp. Pg. viohtdor = It. viola- 
tore , < L. violator , one who does violence, < 
violarc, violate: see violate.] 1. One who vio- 
lates, injures, interrupts, or disturbs : as, a vio- 
lator of repose. — 2. One who infringes or trans- 
gresses : as, a violator of la7v.— 3. One who pro- 
fanes or treats with irreverence : as, a violator 
of sacred things. — 4. A ravisher. 

An hypocrite, a virgiii-riofafor. 

Shak., St. for SE, v. 1. 41. 
Sle the sport of ribald Veterans, mine of ruffian violators ! 

Tennyson, BoUdlcea. 



viol-block 

viol-block ( vi'ol-blok), «. A single block or 
snatek-blook, largo enough to reeve a small 
hawser; any large snatcli-block. 
violet, <’• t. [< OP. violcr, < L. violarc, violate: 
see nolnte,] To violate. 

Violese (vl-6'le-e), n. pi. [NL. (A. P. ile Can- 
dolle, 1S24), < Hold” + -e/e.j A tribe of plants, 
of t lie order Yiolttvicee, characterized by an ir- 
regular corolla with the lower petal unlike the 
others. It includes P genera, of which lonidium and 
1 iVt? (the type) are huge ami widely distributed ; of the 
others, Anchutea and Corynortylis each include o climb- 
ini: and Xoi^etlifi 3 shrubby species, all of tropical Amer- 
ica: 2 others are American and 1 Polynesian, 
violence (vi'Ci-lons), w. [< ME. rinlnicr, < OF. 
noh nee, F. violence = Sp. Pg. viohneia =r It. 
violate r, < L. rinlcntia, vehemence, impetuosity, 
ferocity, < violent us, vehement, toreible: see 
viojf nl.] I. Tho state or character of being 
violent; force; vehemence; intensity. 

To be imptisoned in the viewless winds. 

And blown with restless violence round about. 

Shale., yL for JL, Iii. 1. 125. 
Tile violence of the lake is so great that it will eairy 
away both man and beast that conimcth within it. 

Coryat, Crudities, I. 89. 
Disturb’d and tom 
With viohnec of this conflict. 

Mill on, P. L., iv. P95. 

2. Highly excited feeling or action; impetu- 
osity; vehemence; eagerness. 

Mark me with what violence she first loved the Moor, 
but for bragging ami telling her fantastical lies. 

- Shah., Othello, ii. 1. 224. 

3. Injury done to anything which is entitled to 
respect, reverence, or observance; profanation ; 
infringement ; violation. See the phrases below. 
— 4. Unjust or unwarranted exertion of pow- 
er; unjust force; force employed against rights, 
laws, liberty, or tho like; outrage; injury; 
hurt; attach; assault. 

Tij prevent the tyrant's violence. 

Shale., Hen. VI., iv. 4. 29. 
He, Master Morose, that jolt will nee this violence to a 
man of the chuich ! B. Joiuon, Epicocne, lit. 2. 

5. Ravishment; rape. — 6. In fair: (a) Any 
wrongful act of one person, whereby either he 
or his instrument of wrong-doing is brought 
into contact with the limbs or body of another 
person. Ifahhiwn. (/>) The overcoming or pre- 
venting of resistance by exciting fear through 
display of force, (c) Tlie unlawful use of physi- 
cal force— To do violence ont, to attack ; muidcr. 
Put, as it seems, <Ud violence on herself. 

Shale., 1*. and J., v. 9. 2G4. 

To do violence to or unto, to outrage ; force; injure, 
lie said unto them, Do violence to no man. Luke Hi. 11. 
They have done violence unto her tomb, 

Not granting rest unto her in the grave. 

Deau. and FI., Knight of Malta, v. 2. 
= Syn. 1 and 2. Passion, fury, fierceness, wildness, rage, 
boi«teiousnc c s. 

violencet (vi'o-lgns), r. t. [< violence, t>.] 1. 
To do violence to; assault; injure. 

Mr*. Fits. It may beget sonic favour like excuse, 
Though none like i cason. 

Wit, No, my tuneful mistress? 

Then surely lotc liath none, nor beauty any; 

Nor nature, r iolcnced in both of these. 

B. Jon ton, Devil is an Ass, ii, 2 . 
2. To bring by violence; compel. 

Like our late misnam’d high court of justice, to which 
thelojal and the noble, the honest and the brave, were no- 
lenc'd by ambition and malice. Fcltham, Kcsoh es, ii. Gf. 

violency (vi't)-lr;n-si), u. [As violence (sue -ci/).] 
.Same as violence, .hr. Taylor, Hule of Con- 
Rcioncp, III. ii. 3. 

violent (vi'o-Ignt). «. and n. [< ME. violent, 
vyolcn I, < OV "violent, F. violent = Sp. Pp. It. 
violcnto, < L. vinlentus, veliornont, forcible, < r in, 
strength, power, force: see vim.] I, a. 1. Char- 
acterized by strong and sudden physical force; 
impetuous; furious. 

Our fortunes lie a bleeding by your rash 

And violent onset. Lust's Dominion, Iv. 2. 

Violent fires soon burn out themselves. 

Shal:., Rich. II., ii. 1. 34. 

2. Produced, effected, or continued by force; 
accompanied by extraneous or unnatural force ; 
unnatural. 

No violent state can be perpetual. T. Lumet, 

Truly I don't Care to discourage a young Man — lie lias 
a violent Death In his Face ; but I hope no Danger of 
Hanging. Conyrcvc, Love for Love, ii. 7. 

3. Acting or produced by unlawful, unjust, 
or improper force; characterized by force or 
violence unlawfully exercised; rough; outra- 
geous; not authorized. 

Then laid they violent hands upon him ; nextllimself im- 
prisoned, and Ida goods osseizeu. Jifariou'c, Edw. II., 1. 2. 
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We would give much to use violent thefts. 

Shah., T. and C., v. 3. 21. 
When with a violent hand you made me yours, 

I curs’d the doer. 

Fletcher ( and another), Sea Voyage, ii. 1. 

4. Vehement mentally, or springing from such 
vehemence; fierce; passionate; furious. 

Let down your anger ! Is not this our sovereign? 

The head of mercy and of law? who dares, then, 

But rebels scorning law, appear thus violent ? 

Fletcher, Loyal Subject, iv. 7. 

His Love, however violent it might appear, was still 
founded In Reason, Addison, Spectator, No. 345. 

Indeed, my Dear, you'll tear another Fan, if you don’t 
mitigate those violent Airs. 

Congreve, Way of the World, iii. 11. 

5. Iii general, intense in any respect ; extreme : 
as, a violent contrast ; especially, of pain, acute. 

Discreet maistris scyn that the feuere agu comounly is 
causid of n uyolcnt reed coler adust, and of blood adust, 
and of blak coler adust. 

Book oj Quinte Essence (ed. Furnivall), p. 22. 

It was tho violentest Fit of Contagion that ever was for 
the Time in this Island. Howell , Letters, I. iv. 24. 

The king’s whole army, encamped along the sides of this 
river, were taken with violent sickness after eating the 
fish caught in it. Bruce, Source of the Nile, II. 235. 

Rouge, if too violent, by a natuial law of color causes 
the pianos of the cheeks to recede fiom the planes of the 
other ami whiter portions of the face, thus producing a 
look of age and of gauntness. The Century, XXXV. 539. 

6. Compelled; compulsory; not voluntary. 

All violent manlages engender hatred betwixt the mar- 
ried. Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 297. 

Rase would recant 

Vows made in pain, ns violent and void. 

Milton, 1\ L., iv. 07. 
Violent motiont. Sec motion.-— Violent power. See 
pourrl.— Violent profits, ill Scots law, the penalty due 
on a tenant’s forcibly or unwarrantably retaining posses- 
sion after he ought to have removed. = Syn. 1. Turbulent, 
boisterous.- 5. Poignant, exquisite. 

Il.f n. Ode noting with violence. 

Such violent* shall not take heaven, but hell, by force. 

Decay of Christian Piety, p. 53. (Latham.) 
violent! (vi'o-lout), r. [< violent, «.] I. trans. 
To urge with violence. 

I find not the least appearance that his former adversa- 
ries r iolented anj thing against him under that queen. 

Fuller, Worthies, III. 510. 

II. intrant. To act or work with violence ; be 
violent. 

This grief is flue, full, perfect, that I taste, 

Ami violent • th in n sense ns strong 

As that w liich causctli. Sliak., T. and f\, iv. 4. 4. 

violently (vi'o-lout-li), tide. In a violent man- 
ner; by violence; by force; forcibly; vehe- 
mently ; outrageously. 

They must not deny that there is to be found in nature 
another agent aide to anal jse compound bodies less vio- 
lently, ami both inoie genuinely and more universally, 
than tho lire. Boyle, Works, I. 4felS. 

Thu king, at the head of the cavalry, fell so suddenly 
and so violently upon them that he broke through the 
\ an-guanl commanded by Mclca Christos, and put them to 
flight before his foot could come up. 

Bruce, Source of the Nile, II. 393. 

During the siege of Valenciennes by tho allied armies 
in June, 1793. the weather, which had been rcmaikably 
hot and dry, became violently rainy after the cannonading 
commenced. Set. Amer., N. S., LXIII. 38:*. 

violert (vI'ol-Gr), v. [< rtol + -a' 1 .] One 
skilled in playing on tho viol; also, a violinist. 

To the Frcncho violcr for Ids quarters payc, 12?f 10s. 

Prince Henry's Book of payments (1C09). (Fares. ) 

One . . . stabs a 1 ‘iofrr . . . because ho was serenading 
iu the night-time with his fiddle. 

Fountainhall, Decisions of the LordB of Council and 
[Session, I. 3GI. (Jamieson.) 

violescent (vi-ci-les'cnt), a. [< L. viola, a violet, 
a purple color (see riolct 1 ), + -rtcciit.J Tend- 
ing to n violet color. 

violet 1 (vi'6-let), ii. and a. [F.nrly mod. E. 
also rioirtlc; < ME. violet, ryolut, vialct, vyalclt, 
riolct le, < OF. rioirtlc, C., violet, m., F. tio/c(/e = 
Sp. P K . riolcla = It. rioletta, dim. of L. viola (It. 
Sp. Pg. viola, OP. violc), a violet, n dim. form, 
akin to Or. lav ('Fine), a violet.] I. m. 1. A 
plant of the genus Yiolo, or one of its flowers; 
also, one of a few plants of other genera. See 
Viola, compound names below, and out in next 
column. 

Daisies pled and violet n blue. Shale., t. L. L., v. 2. D01. 
2. A general class of colors, of which tho violet- 
flower is a highly chromatic example. In tbc 
spectrum the violet extends from h to II, coveting all the 
upper part of the spectrum ordinarily visible. This color 
can be produced by a slight admixture of red to blue; 
and colors somewhat more red than the upper part of the 
spcctium nro called violet. But the sensation of violet is 
pioduccd by a pure blue whose chroma lias been dimin- 
ished while its luminosity has been increased. Tims, blue 
and violet ate the same color, though the sensations nre 
different. A mere increase of illumination may cause a 
violet blue to appear violet, with a diminution of apparent 
chroma. This color, called violet or blue according to the 


violet 



1. Stemmed Violet (Viola tricolor, var. a mens is ) : St, stem. 

2, Stemless Violet (Viola palmata, vnr. cucullata) i s, scape- 

quality of the sensation it excites, is one of the three funda- 
mental colors of Young’s theory. It is nearly comple- 
mentary to the color of brightness, so that deep shades 
generally appear by contrast of a violet tinge; and the 
light of a rainy day, and still more of a sudden tempest, 
has a violet appearance. Even the pure yellow of the 
spectrum, so reuuced as to be barely visible, looks violet 
beside the same light in great intensity. 

3. Any one of the nanny different small blue or 
violet butterflies of Lyctcna , Polyommatus, and 
allied genera.— Acid violet, a coal-tar color used in 
dyeing, being the sodium salt of di-inethyl-iosaniline tri- 
sulphonic acid. It is applicable to wool and silk. — Ani- 
line Violet. Same as mauve.— Arrow-leafed violet, 
Viola sagittata of the eastern half of the United States, 
much resembling the common blue violet, except in the 
form of its leaves. — Bird’s-foot violet, a low stemless 
species, Viola pedata, of the same region, having pedately 
divided leaves, and fine large light-blue or whitish flowers, 
yellow-eyed with the stamens. A variety is the pansy 
violet.— Calathian violet, the marsh-gentian, Gentiana 
Pncumonanthc. According to Gerard, the true plant was 
a Campanula. Britten and Holland.— Canada violet, 
Viola Canadensis, a species common northward and in 
the mountains of eastern North America, having an 
upright stem a foot or two high, and white petals pur- 
plish beneath,— Common or early blue violet, Viola 
palmata, especially in the variety cucxdlata, very common 
in moist ground in Noith America. The leaves are more 
or less palmately lobed, or in the variety only crenate. 
The size and shape of the leaves are variable, as also the 
color of the petals, which are deep- or pale-blue, or purple, 
or sometimes white or variegated.— Corn-violet. See 
Specula ria.— Crystal violet. See crystal.— Damask 
Violet. Same as damc's-violct.— Dog-tooth violet, a 
plant of the genus Erythronium. The yellow dog-tooth 
violet is E. A mcricamtm.— Dog-violet. Viola canina of 
tho northern Old World, and in the variety Muhlenbergii 
of North America. It is a stemmed violet a few inches 
high, with light-violet petals ami a short cylindrical spur. 
— English violet. See sweet violet.— Fringe or fringed 
Violet t Arthropodium paniculatum and Thysanotus tube- 
rosus, liliaceous plants of Australia with rather small pani- 
clcd blue flowers, those of the former with crisped inner 
segments.— Green violet. Sec lonidium,— Hoffmann’s 
violet. Same as dahlia, 3.— Hooded violet, a plant of 
tho tropical American genus Corynostylis (Calyptrion), 
related to the violets.— Horned violet (or pansy), Viola 
enmuta of the Pyrenees, having pale-blue ormamc-colored 
sweet-scented spurred flowers, prodneed abundantly and 
continuously, long cultivated in Euiopc, and forming an 
excellent border- or bedding-plant — Lance-leafed Vio- 
let, the American Viola lanccolata, with smnll white flow- 
ers.— Long-spurred Violet, Tiofn rostrata of the eastern 
ana central United States, having a low stem and pale- 
violet flowers with a slender spur.— Manganese violet, 
in ceram., the purple color obtained by the use of manga- 
nese.— March violet, the sweet violet. Britten and Ilot- 
land. [Local, Eng.] — Marian's Violet. Same ns mariet. 
— Marsh-violet, (a) Viola palustris, a species with smnll 
blue flowers marked with purple; found northward in 
both hemispheres. (5) Locally, same as bog-violet.— Mars 
violet, an artificially prepared oxid of iron, used as n pig- 
ment by artists. It resembles Indian red, but is darker 
In color. Also called mineral purple.— Mercury’s Vio- 
let. Same as Marian's violet.— Naphthalene violet. 
Samo os naphthamein.— Neapolitan violet. See sweet 
violet. — New fast violet. Same as gallocyanine.— New 
Holland violet. Same as gpurtes* violet.— pale violet, 
Viola striata of central and eastern North America, a 
stemmed species having white petals lined with purple.— 
Pansy violet, a local name for the variety Incolor of the 
bird’s-foot violet, Viola pedata. The two upper petals are 
of a deep-violet color and as if velvety. Also velvet violet. 
—Paris violet. Same os methyl-violet.— Perkin’s vio- 
let. Same as indmn.— Primrose-leafed violet, Viola 
primulrrfolia of the eastern United States, with small 
white flowers. — Rosaniline Violet n coal-tar color used 
in dyeing, being the hydrochlorids of mono- and di-phenyl* 
rosaniline. They produce a dull hut model at cly fast violet 
color on cotton, wool, nml silk. Also called phenyl violet, 
spirit violet , Parma violet , imperial violet , etc — Round- 
leafed violet, Viola rolundifolia of cold woods in eastern 
North America, a species with small yellow flowers, tho 
leaves nt first erect, loundish-ovate, an inch broad, in sum- 
mer 3 or 4 inches long, lying flat on the ground, shining 
above.— Sand Violet, Viola arenaria, a small tufted 
stcrnlcss species with pale-bluo flowers, found in the 
northern Old World.— Spurless Violet, specifically, Viola 
hrderacra of Australasia, once classed as a distinct genus 
Erprtion, a tufted or widely creeping plant with rather 
small blue flowers.— Spurred violet, a pretty South 




viper 

form serpent, as a cobra, asp, or adder; also, 
loosely, any serpent that is venomous, or sup- 
posed to be so ; a dangerous, repulsive, or ugly 
.snake. Xu the United States tlie name is commonly 
but erroneously applied to various spotted snakes, espe- 
cially to some supposed to be venomous, but in fact in- 
nocuous: as, the water-viper, Ancutrodon piscivorus, the 
water-moccasin, poisonous; the blowing-mper and black 
rj/vr, llcfprodon platyrhinos and II. niger, both harmless, 
tin i” ih of formidable and repulsive aspect. See cuts under 
a*p, ct •bra-d'-caprllo, copperhead, moccasin, and pit-viper. 

3. In Iter., a serpent used as a bearing. Some 
writers avoid tlie word serpent and tisc viper instead, there 
being no difference in the representations. 

4. One who or that which is mischievous or 
malignant- 

V here i« that viper? bring the villain forth. 

Shak., Othello v. 2. 283. 

Thou painted viper! 

Beast that thou art ! 

Shelley, The Ccnci, i. 3. 
Black viper. See dcf. 2.— Blowing-viper. Same a9 
hognow-snnf r (U. S.)— Homed viper,any serpent of the 
gums Cerastes .— Indian viper, tlie ilnssellian snake. Sec 
cut under dahoya . — Pit viper. See pit-vijrr . — Plumed 
viper, a puff-adder. See CYoMo.— Red viper. Same as 
c^pprrhrnd, 1. —Viper’s dance, St. Vitus’s dnnoc. I J alii, 
vdl, [ Pro v. Eng.]— Water-viper. Seodcf. 2. — Yellow 
viper. See yellow. 

Vipera (vFpo-rji), n. [NL. (Laurenti, 17G8), < 
L. vipera y a ah per: see viper.'} A genus of ser- 
pen K, giving name to the Tipcridfr. Eomicily it 
was applied with little discrimination to a great number 
of venomous viviparous species and others. It is now re- 
stricted to a small genus of the family Viperidte, of which 
the common \ iper of Europe (P. a-pu, V. communis or De- 
lias hrruV) is the type, having the uro^tiges two-rowed and 
the nostril between two plates. Also called Delias. See 
Vipcridir. arid cuts under adder ami viper. 
viperess (vi'ptr-os), it. [< riper 4- -r.w.] A fe- 
male viper. 

Would wc fain'd.hut hear I'ontia confess, 

31 y Sons 1 would have jioyson’d : Viperess! 

stapylton, tr. of Juvenal (ed. 1000), vi. 070. 

viper-fish (vl'por-fisli), n. A fisli of the family 
Cbaubodontidre and genus Chauhodtts , specifi- 
cally C. dotmi. Tills is a dcep-=ca fish of Mediter- 
ranean and Atlantic waters, a foot long, greenish above. 
LlarUdi hi low, silvery on the sides with about thirty 
plm«plu»rc-5cent spots in a row from the chin to the ven- 
tral tins. 

viper-gourd (vi'pt*r-gdnl). it. Same .us snttke- 

tfotird. Hoc gourd. 

Viperidte (vi-per'i-de), v.jd. [NL., < Vipera + 
•id:r.} TIk* vipers; one of four families into 
which the suborder Vi pound or Snlenwjhjpha, 
of the cider OpJn'diu, is divided, distinguished 
from the ('rotaiidre by the absence of a pit be- 
tween tlie eye and the nostrils, and from the Jf- 
raefaspididh and Causidx by the presence of a 
postfrontal bone in connection with ungrooved 
fangs. All the Vip^ridrr are venomous, and ncarlj nil 
inhabit tiro Old Wot Id only. According to the latest xiew 
of tlie family , it includes 7 genera: Vipna, of which Delias 
i? a Fynonjni; I inbox a («ce daboya); Cerastes, the homed 
vipeis; /hh'*(uUh which Echidna is synonymous); Clothe, 
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see viper 1 I. ff . Resembling or related to tire d ™“irn *’ 

viper; of or pertaining to the Viperina, es- H. S. Ctnmng, Jour. Brit. Archieol. Ass.. XI. 143. 

peeially in the narrower sense : broadly dis- 2 In her Bame as anm a e t. Cussans. 
tinguislied from colubrine, more strictly eon- ^ e2 , ; vgr N An obsolete spelling of veer. 
trasted with crotalinc — Vipsrine snake, (a) Any / v ; r ' e .is). r< p. virelai, < river, turn, 

member of the Viperina. (6) A Harmless colubrine ter- direction (see veer), + lai, a song, lay: 


Viperina. (b) ... 

pent of Europe, Tropidonotus viperina, colored much like 
the true viper. See cut under snake. 

II. n. A member of tlie Viperina; a viper. 
Jlncyc. Brit., XXII. 10S. 

viperish (vi'per-isb), a. [< viper + -ish 1 .] 
Like a viper; somewhat viperous; malignant; 
ugly : as, a viperish old woman. 

viperling (vi'per-ling), n. [< viper + -lingi .] A 
young or small viper. 

viperoid (vl'pe-roid), a. [(.viper + -on?.] Vi- 
perino in a broad sense; of or pertaining to tbo 
Vipcroidea. 

Viperoidea, Viperoides (vi-pe-voi'do-ii, -dez), 
n. pi. [NL. : see riprroid.) Same as Viperi- 
na, 1. 

viperous (vi'per-us), a. [< viper + -bits.] Hav- 
ing tlio qualities of a viper; viperish; venom- 
ous; malignant; spiteful: chiefly said of men- 
tal qualities, or used figuratively. 

Which, though it rcpcoplcd the world, yet is it least be- 
holding to her viperous offspring. 

Purehas, rilgrimage, p. 340. 

Mr. Chubb cast a suspicions nnd viperous glance at Fe- 
lix, who felt that he had been a simpleton for his pains. 

George Eliot , Felix Holt, xi. 

viper ously (v!'pt*r-UH-Ii), adv. In a viperous 
manner; like a viper. 

Ilauing spoken as nndiciouslie A viper ouslic as he might 
... of Wikliffes life. Ilolinshed , Itichard II., an. 1377. 

viper’s-bugloss (vi'pfnv.-bu'glos), «. See 

licit i ttm. 

viper’s-grass (vl'perz-gras), v. Seo Scorconera. 

viper-Wine (vI'pCT-win), n. Soe the quotation. 

When his (Sir Robert Cotton's] abilities decayed, he 
drank sack in which 


see iaifi.} An old French form of poem, in 
short linos, running on two rimes ; also, a suc- 
cession of stanzas on two rimes, and of inde- 
terminate length, the rime of the last line of 
each becoming tlie rime of the first couplet in 
the next, thus: a, «, b, a , a, b, cl, a , b; &, b, c, 
b, by c, b, by c; c, c, d, c, c, «, c, c, dj etc. in a 
nine-line lay the rime-order is as follows : a, a, b, a , a, b, 
a, a, b. The virelai nouveau is written on two rimes 
throughout; and the lines of the first couplet reappear 
alternately at irregular intervals throughout the poem, 
concluding it in reverse order. No rime should be re- 
peated. [This form has been written in English but spar- 
ingly. Except by example, it is difficult to explain it. 
Here Is the beginning of one : 

Good-bye to the Town l — good-bye ! 

Hurrah ! for the sea and the sky ! 

In the street the flower-girls cry ; 

In the street the water-carts ply ; 

And a fluter, with features a-wry, 

Plays fitfully, "Scots, wha hae” — 

And the throat of that fluter is dry ; 

Good bye to the Town 1 — good-bye! 

And over the roof-tops nigh 
Come a waft like a dream of the May,— -etc. 
The next paragraph closing with: 

Hurrah! for the sea and the sky ! 

A. Dobson, July.] 

Of swieli matcre made he many layes, 

Songes, compleintes, roundels, virclayes. 

Chaucer, Franklin’s Tale, 1. 220. 

Virelay. Round, Freeman’s Song. Cotgravc, 1611. 

Virelay, a roundelay. Country-ballad, or Freemans song. 

Blount, 1070. 

And then the band of flutes began to play, 

To which a lady sung a virelay. 

Dry den, Flower anil Leaf, 1. 305. 


monly called ripcr-icinc, to restore nature. 

Court and Times of Charles I., II. 112, note. 


[< Ij. vim tjo 
Having tlie 


:-,"'t“ s io“n a St e,, ' W " 5CO ' n ' virent (vi'rent), a. [< h. vi, cn(t-)s . ppr. of 

vircrcy be greon, fresh, or vigorous. Ct. vind, 
verdy verdanty etc.] Green; verdant; fresb. 

In these, yet fresh and virent, they carve out the figures 
of men and women. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., ii. 0. 

Vireo (vir'e-o), n. [NL, < L. vireo, a kind of 
bird, a greenfinch.] 1. A genus of small 
greenish oscine or binging passerine birds of 
America, the type of the family VireonidsCy and 
including most of tlio species of that family ; 
the groenlets. See Yirconidic , and cuts under 
grccidct and solitary . — 2. (7. c.] A greenlet; 
any bird of tlio family TirconidiCy especially of 
the genus Vireo. —Arizona vireo, the gray vireo. 
Baird, Brewer, and Itidgway, 1874.— Bell’s vireo, V. 
belli, a very small greenlet of the United States from 
Illinois westward, and south into Mexico, discovered by 



Humc'i Vtjier.or Cuff adder ( Clotho nnt/n»t),onc of llic Vi frriJar. 

the plumed viprrf*, or puff-adders, as C. nriWim* of Africa ; 
Echis of Mcrrem, called Toxicoa by Gray; and At her is 
of Cope, al«o called Poccilnstdtus. In the two latter the 
urosteges are single-rowed ; in tlie rest, two-rowed. The 
generic distinctions of the first five are Blight, chiefly 
resting upon the formation of the plates about tho nos- 
trils. See also cuts cited under viper, 1. 

viperiform (vl'pb-ri-forra), a. [< L. vipera, a. 
viper, + forma, "form.] Having tlio form or 
structure of a viper; allied or belonging to tlio 
vipers : correlated with cohriform and crotali- 
form. 

Viperina (vl-po-ri'nii), n. pi. [NL., < L. vipera, 
a viper, + -ttt« 2 .] If. A general name of von- 
omous serpents: distinguished from Coluhrina. 
Also called Nbeua, Thanatophulia, Vcnenoea.— 
2. More exactly, one of two suborders of Ophi- 
dia, eontuining venomous serpents related to 
tlie viper. It correspond!! to the modern suborder 
Solcnogli/pha, as distinguished from Prolrroplirpha, though 
of less exact definition than either of these. See cut un- 
der raltlcunakc, and cuts cited under riper, 2. 

viperine (vi'pe-rin), a. and u. [< L. viperinus, 
of or like a vipor, < vipera, a viper, serpout: 


viraginian (vir-ft-jin'i-nn), a. 

(-i/in-), a bold woman, + -inn.] 
qualities of a virago; termagant. 

The remembrance ot his old conversation among the 
virapinian trollop®. Milton, Apology for omectymnuus. 

viraginity (vir-n-jin'i-ti), II. [< Ij. virago (-yin-), 
a bold woman. + -i/i/.] The qualities of a vi- 
rago. [Rare.] Imp. Did. 

viraginous ( vi-raj'i-mts), a. [< L. virago (- 1 /in-), 
a bold woman, + -nits-.] Same ns virayiman. 

A man is placed in tlie same uneasy situation as before 
described (riding the stang], so that he may be supposed 
to represent . . his henpecked friend. ... Ho is car- 
ried through the whole hamlet, with a view of exposing or 
Bhaming the nrayinous lady. 

Brocket t. Gloss, of North Country Words, p. 200. 

virago (vi- or vi-ra'gd), n. [< L. virago, a bold 
woman, a innn-liko woman, an Amazon, < vir, 
man: soo virile.'] X. A woman of extraordi- 
nary stature, strength, and courage ; a woman 
who lias tbo robust body nnd masculino mind 
of a man; a femnlo warrior. 

She . . . proccdeth liken Virago stoutly nnd chcrcfnlly 
to tho Arc, where the corps of her husbande was btimte, 
castiuge her selfc into the same fyre. 

It, Eden, tr. of Sebastian Munster (First Books on Amer- 
ica, cd. Arbcr, p. 24). 

" To arms, to arms ! ” tlie fierce virago cries, 

And swift ns lightning to the combat flic3. 

Pope, It. of the L,, v, 37. 

Hcneo — 2. A bold, impudent, turbulent wo- 
man; a termagant: now tbo usual meaning. 

When I distress hci so again, may I lose her forever ! 
nnd bo linked Instead to some antique virago, whose gnaw- 
ing passions, and long boat ded spleen, shall make mo curse 
my folly. Sheridan, Tiio Rivals, iii. 2. 

3. leap.} [NL. (A. Newton, 1871).] A genus 
of Anatin.r : so called because tbo fernalo lias a 
peculiarity of tho windpipe usually found only 
in male ducks. The species is F. punctata (or 
castanca) of Australia. 

vira^o-sleevet (vi-nVgo-slev), n. A full slcovo 
worn by women about tho middle of tho seven- 
teenth cent my. 

Virchow-Robin lymph-spaces. The spaces be- 
tween tlio adventitia and tho inner coats of tbo 
cerebral vessels. 

vireM (ver), n . [< ME. vyre, < OF. virc = Pr . Sp . 
Pg. vira , a crossbow-bolt; cf. dim. Sp. virote , 
It. verretta, verdict y a spear; prob. a contraction 
of Sp. vfbora = Pg. ribora, a viper, = OF. H vivrc, 
also wivre (> E. wivcr) t F. givre, a serpent, viper, 
also an arrow, < L. vipera , a viper: seo viper 
and wiver. Tho supposed contraction may have 
boon due to association with OF. virer , turn.] 
1. A bolt for a crossbow, feathered spirally 
so as to rotate in its flight. Also vireion . 


Audubon on the upper Missouri, and named by him in 
18-14 after John Bell, a New York taxidermist.— Black- 
capped. or black-headed vireo, V. alncapillus, a rare 
nnu remarkable greenlet found from Texas to Mnzatlan 
and southward, first described by Dr. S. W Woodhouse 
in 1852 from specimens he procured on tlie San Pedro 
river. It lias tlie cap jct-hlack, unlike any other vireo.— 
Black- whiskered vireo, one of the nmstachcd green- 
lets, V. barbalulus, of Florida and the West Indies. See 
whip-tom-kclly. — Blue-headed vireo, the solitary vireo, 
whose cap is somewhat bluish, in contrast with the green- 
ish of the other upper parts. — Cassin's Vireo, the west- 
ern variety of tlie solitary vireo. Xantus, 1859. — Gray 
Vireo, V. v icinior, an isolated species discovered in Ari- 
zona by Coucs in 1801.— Hutton’s vireo, V . hultoni, a 
relative of the white-eye, found in California and Mexico. 
Cassin, 1851.— Lead-colored vireo, the plumbeous vireo. 
Baird, Brewer , and Itidgway , 1874.— Least vireo, V. pit - 
villus, a very small greenlet discovered by Cones in 1804 
in Arizona, and related to the gray and Bell’s vireos. — 
MUBtached vireo, ono of several of the larger species 
which have maxillary streaks, especially the black-whis- 
kcred, or wliip-tom-kelly. — Philadelphia Vireo, the bro- 
thcrly-lovo gieenlet, discovered by John Cassin near the 
city of that name, and originally described by him in 1851 
as Vircosylvia philadclphica. It belongs with tlie redeye 
In tho slender-billed section of tho large vireos, but in col- 
oration is almost identical with the garbling vireo. It 
inhabits eastern parts of North America, north to Hud- 
son’s Bay, and extends to Guatemala in winter. It is 
more abundant in tlio Mississippi watershed than where 
originally found.— Plumbeous vireo, V. plumbeus, of 
the southern Rocky Mountain region and southward, dis- 
covered by Coucs in Arizona in 1SG4. It resembles the 
solitary greenlet, but is much duller in color ; the length 
is 0 inches.— Red-eyed vireo, the redeye (which see, 
with cut). Also called red-eyed Jlycatcher (after Catesby, 
1771, Latham, Pennant, etc.), and fonnei ly alive colored 
flycatcher (Edwards).— Solitary Vireo. See solitary.— 
Vigors’s vireot. Same as Vigors's warbler (which see, 
under warbler). —Warbling Vireo, V. gilvus, of all tem- 
perate eastern North America and southward. It is one of 
the smaller species, about 5 inches long and 81 In extent, 
and very plainly colored; it inhabits high woodland, and 
has an exquisitely melodious warble, often heard from the 
sliailo and ornamental trees of parks and cities.— White- 
eyed vireo. V. jiuceboraccnsis (formerly Mwcicapa nove - 
boracensis, V. cantatrix, P. musiem, etc.), a small stout- 
bodied greenlet notable for tho brightness of the olive 
pnits, the richness of the yellow about the face and eyes 
and along the sides, and especially the white iris. It is 
scarcely 5 inches long and 8 in extent; it Inhabits the 



Vireo 

eastern United States, west regularly to the great plains 
and sometimes beyond, breeds in all its United States 
mime, and winters from the Southern States to the West 
Indies and Guatemala. It abounds in shrubbery and tan- 
gle, is vivacious and sprightly, has a medley of \ oluble 



White-c\cd Vireo ( / ‘tree *;.*t ft'.'rr.cmsiO. 


notes, and hnngs its nest in a low bush. Scraps of news- 
paper usually enter into this fabric, whence the white-eye 
was nicknamed “the politician ” hy WH«on. This is one of 
the longest- and he^t-known of Its family, and was known 
to the earlier ornithologists ns the preen jlueateher (Ten- 
nant), banning Jlyeatclwr (Latham), preen t rren (bartmm), 
etc. White- e> ed \ireo*, like Maryland j ellow throats ami 
summer jellow birds are among the most frequent foster- 
parents of the cow bird. Also called white .eyed preenlet . — 
Yellow-green vireo, T. ilarorindis, n near relathe of 
the icdeje and w hitt-tom-Kcll} , hut yellower, of Mexico 
and on it tin l nited states larder.— Yellow- throated 
vireo. See petloic-throated. 

Vireonidre ( vir-e-oti'i-dc), n. pi. [XL., < 17*- 
no(n-) 4* -ul:v.] A family of small dontiro**tml 
oleine passerine birds, related to the Laniid/v 
or shrikes; (ho viroos or greenlot**. The> haw* a 
hooked hill, rietal hiUtles, ten primaries, seutellnte tarsi, 
and toes wdu rent at the base. *lhej are all small birds titt- 
ilir? inches long, of simple ami tno-th grecuMi coloration, 
and arc conthiid to America, where the} are migrator} in 
the northern parts. The genera are 1’irto, special!} Chirac 
tcristic of North Anuriea, containing some 3»> speeds in 
ili htNeral actions w It li I.alrtn , Cuetarhi*, Hgtophdu* 
1’tr. and .WorAh*'*, and probnbl} Dolus and Phu'iu 

o ui(Ni* .» ,V l>renj*nm* is a Mexican t}pe; L Is 

pcuilinr to J.im ilea. The r»reo»mf.r are remarkable in 
pos-i s-lng utlur ten, or apiurnitl} onl} nine primaries 
in ib'-il} i dated forms owing to the wirinldc devtlnp- 
uunt of the spurious tl r^t primary . which Is sometimes 
quit*. rudlim ntan . l*li« snech s<*f i’irr«arc Insectivorous 
and inhabit woodland ami *hrilhber), haw* an e irm *t ami 
soluble often lilclll} lilt (odious Hitig, We.lW* pen*lle m *1* 
and la} spotttd tgg-> See tin phra*e mini s tinder I’iiyo, 
and oits under Ditto*, Hplopfnlu*, redeye. y •hlang, l"*r« •>. 
and o hip ti'in kcllu 

Vireoninre tvir f-6-m'nf«). »». pi. [XL., < 17- 
/***(»•) + -rn.T.] f lln* I'lrionutiC rated «s n sub- 
family of I.anndiv. 

vireoninc (vir'e-p-mn), <t. Of or pertaining to 
the I'monuln , resembling or printed ton vireo. 

Tht usual I’lrcomin* st}le of aichltccture . . aclo<*‘h- 
rnattid i up swung pm*ll«* from a forked twig marl} 
In mitpherical In contour, and rather 1 trge for the sin* of 
the bird Coo,*, l'dnls of Colorado Vnllc}, 1. f.J5. 

Vireosylvia (virY*-p-*il'\i-a), ». [XL. ilionu- 
purte, ISIS), < J ’tty if + Spina, q. v.) A genus 
of mivos, or section of 17 no, including the 
larger greenlcts with comparatively slender 
bill, ns the common rod-eyed vireo, the ldaek- 
\\ hisheivd vireo. the wliip-tom-ko]ly,aiid other*. 
See cut under grienh /. 

virescencc ( vi-res'ens), n. [< rm sr<N(f) + -re.] 

1. < Ireiuiness; viridescenee. — 2. In but., the 
abnormal assumption of a green color by or- 
gan*- normally bright-colored, ns when the pet- 
als of a llower retain their elmraeteristie form, 
but lieeome green. 

virescenti vi-n .s'ent ), u. [< L .nnsn n(t-)s, ppr. 
ot vmsnn, grow green, inceptive of rmn\ bo 
green: sec rmnt.) Greenish; slightly green ; 
turning or beeoming green, 
viretont v vir'e-ton ), «. [( >F. rin ton, dim. of nrc , 
u erossbow-bolt : see rnvL] Same as rm h I. 
vlrga (ver'gji), //.; pi. rirgrc (-jo)- [XL., < L. 

nrga, a rod.] The penis, 
virgal (ver'gal), <i. [< L. nrga, a rod, twig. + 

-nl.] Made of twigs. 

virgaloo, ». Same as virgouh use, 
virgarius (vor-ga'ri-us),* n . ; id. vmjani (-i). 
[M L.,< L. cm/a , a rod : see re n// b nrgati -.] The 
holder of a virgate or yard-land. See i/itrd-ltnuf. 
virgate 1 (ver'gat). a. [< L. nnfiitu s, made of 
twigs, striped, resembling a rod. < nn/n . a rod, 
twig: scon/y/rh] Having the shape of a wand 
or rod; slender, straight, ami erect: a**, a r/r- 
ijatc stem; a nriiutc polyp, 
virgate- (ver'gat), ». [< L. ciri/it , a rod, in LL. 
a measure of land (like F,. rod, pole, or perch): 
sec iv/v/cL Cf. r/r//«/fL] A measure of sur- 
face (corresponding to the ML. term vinjata, 
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moasurod land). Different areas have been so 
called, without much uniformity. Compare 
quotation under holding, 3 (g). 

The hnlf-nVtfflfc or bovnte [corresponds] with the posses- 
sion of a single ox. SccboJnn, Eng. Yil. Community, p. G5. 

virgated (vor'ga-ted), a. [< Virgate 1 + -cd 2 .] 
Same as virgate 1 . 

virget, virgert. Old spellings of verged, verger 1 . 

Virgilia (ver-iiLi-ji), n. [XL. (Lamarck, 1793), 
so called in honor of Virgil (Publius rirgilius 
Mnro), the Homan poet, with ref. to the botan- 
ical interest of his “Georgies.”] A genus of 
leguminous trees of the tribe Soj)hore;c. it is 
characterized by papilionaceous rose-purple downs with 
a broad banner-petal, falcate wing**, and connate keel- 
petals, nml by a sessile ovary which becomes a coriaceous, 
wingless, llattemd two-valvcd pod. The only specie*, 
17 Capetvns, is an evergreen tree of Cape Colony, from If* 
to UO loot high, cultivated under the name Cu/v i'lr/i/m ; 
it hears pinnate leaves with small leaflets, and handsome 
dowers In short terminal racemes. l\ lutca, the American 
yellow-wood, Is now referred to Clailrasti*. 

Virgilian (vev-jil'i-an), a. [Also Vcrgilian; < 
L. rirgilius (prop. Vcri/ilius) (see dof.) + -//«.] 

1. Of or portnining to Virgil (Publius Virgilius 
Mnro), the greatest Jtoiimn epic poet (70-19 
l». C.): as, the Virgilian poems* — 2. Kesembliug 
the style of Virgil. 

The }oung candidate for academical honours was no 
longer required to write 0\hlian epistles or Viririliun j*a^- 
tonils. Mac, whip, llht. Eng., Hi. 

virgin (ver'jin), and u. [< ME. rirginc , rcr- 
ginr, < OF. virginc, V(*rtmeularly rierge, F. nV n/c 
= Sp. virgin = Pg. virgi in = It. rirginc, < L. 
virgo (virgin-), a maid, virgin, girl or woman 
(in eeel. writer:* also of males), ns ndj. umved- 
ded, fresh, unused; root uncertain.] I. n. 1. 
A woman who has bad no carnal knowledge of 
man; a maiden iff inviolate chastity; a pure 
maid. Gen. wiv. 10. 

Sure there h a power 

In that great name of urnn that bind 1 * fa*t 
All nule unelill Mo*»d*, all nppitites 
That hr* .»k the ir cmitlm •*. 

J’lrtehrr, 1 .lit li fill She]»henle«s, |. 1. 

The ileeem its to which women are obliged made thc*c 
nr>nn* slide tin ir 1 1 •»« ntim-nt m far its not to break into 
opm liolomu Str.lr, spectator, Nt>. so. 

2. A man who has preserved bis chastity. 

Time are tin > which wt re imt tletlled with women ; for 

the} are nV.mu. Ke\. xlv. J. 

before the pt jnileln r of Christ there I* mas*e paid etierio 
«l.i}, and none ma> p n the ina««e there but n man that !>* 
a purr nr</ui )’ HVf V, Trait N (id. Arber), p. >•’. 

i lie Saints are rirpim; 

Hie} lo\e tin- wliite n»*i of \lrginit\ ; . . . 

1 hai e bet u no *« If a i ir/ui. 

VVonv-nn, Harold, HI. 1. 

3. One who professes perpetual virginity; espe- 
eially, in the mrbi church, one of a class or or- 
der of women who were vowed to lifelong con- 
tinence. — 4f. The state of virginity. 

St. J«rom attirim that to be continent in the stale of 
widowhood p li mit r than to kei i» our n'rmi jmre. 

Jcr. Tapl»r, M oiks (id. ls.:;o, I. po. 

5. A ]>;\rtht*nogenetie insect, as an ujdiid; a 
female insect which lavs cgg*i which hatch, 
though there has been no fecundation for some 
generations bv the male. — G. Any female ani- 
mal which has not had y t.ung. or has not copu- 
lated. — 7. [rvrp.] The zodiacal sign ortho con- 
stellation Virgo. Set* l irgo. 

When the bright Eir-mi gi\ct the hi nut eon* day* 

7'/n’in*->n, Autumn, 1. UI5. 
Dolors of the Virgin Mary. s« t ,h-h> r . English vir- 
gins. St c Institute of thr l;U*. <1 Eirytn Marp.- ESPOU- 
sols of the Blessed Virgin. Si.- r- 7 »o»-«rf Feast of 
the Presentation of tho Virgin Mary*. See pie*™ta- 
W»»i —Institute of the Blessed Virgin. seeuWifo//*. 

Little olllce of tho Blessed Virgin, sec or-ce.— Na- 
tivity of tho Blessed Virgin Mary. See natiritp.— 
Order of the Presentation of the Virgin Mary. See 
prc*entntt»n* — Purification of St. Mary the Virgin. 
s«e purification. Servants of the Holy Virgin. >ee 
s,‘mte.~ The Virgin, «*r tho Blessed Virgin, the Vir- 
gin Mary, the mother of Chri-t. 

Thi’* lunge (tb it we hue eoncelved] of a beautiful fig- 
ure with n pb .i< mt expre**km c.inuot but lia\e the ten- 
dene} of afterward-* hading ns to think of tin' Vir>nn as 
present whin Hie is not netiinll} i»resmt, or as ple.u-ed 
with us when hhe is not netu.dly phased. 

/.‘coliji. Lectures on Art, § SO. 
Virgin Mary’s cowslip, honeysuckle, milk drops, 
popular names of the lungwort, Dulnwnariit oCicinalis. 
it lias spotted IeaNt“, owing, nceordlng to a whle-spread 
tradition, to dtops of the Virgin Mar> 's milk. Jtritten and 
I loll and. JlTm. E.ng.l— Virgin Mary’s nut, a tropical 
nut orhean mst ashore on the western coasts of the British 
I“les, and popiiku ly considered an amulet against the e\il 
vyv. Also called ftiakr*.ep’t — Virgin Marj’’s thistle, 
properly, the milk-thistle, Silplnnn {Carduu*) Marvtnum ; 
referred by lialliwell to the blessed thistle, (Ynhiiovn 
{Cnietm) bennltcta. Drift, oi and Holland. 

II. it, 1. Of or pertaining to a maid or vir- 
gin; being a virgin; befitting n virgin; chaste; 
pure; maidenly; indicating modesty. 


virginal 

Rosed over with the virgin crimson of modesty. 

Shale., Hen. V., v. 2. S23, 
The Day shall come that Men shall see the King of all 
living Things, and a Tir^m Lady of the World shall hold 
him in her Lap. Howell , Letters, iv. 43. 

The virgin captives, with disorder’d charms 
(Won by Ids own, or by Patroclus’s arms), 

Rush’d from the tents with cries ; and, gath’ring round, 
Beat their white breasts, and fainted on the ground. 

Pope , Iliad, xviii. 33. 

2. Unsullied; nndefiled: as, virgin snow; vir- 
gin minds. 

The virgin Lillie, and the Trimrose trew. 

Spenser, 1‘rothalamion, 1. 32. 
Pardon, goddess of the night, 

Those that sleiv thy virgin knight. 

Shak., Much Ado, v. 3. 13. 

As Phoebus steals his subtil Ray 
Through virgin Crystal. J. Beaumont, Psyche, il. 110. 
Sweet dower, I love, in forest bare, 

To meet thee, when thy faint perfume 
Alone is in the virgin air. 

Bryant, Yellow Violet. 

3. Untouched ; not meddled with ; unused ; un- 
tried; fresh; new; unalloyed: as, virgin soil. 

Tell him the valour that he shew-'d against me 
Tills day, the virgin valour, and true tire, 

Deserves even from an enemy this courtesy. 

Fletcher , Humorous Lieutenant, ii. 4. 
Vicrge cscu, a virgin shield, or a white shield, without 
any devices, such as was borne by the t> rosin chivalry 
who had not performed any memorable action. 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 14, note. 
Convictions existed in him by dhlne right; they were 
virgin, un wrought, tho brute ineLal of decision. 

J!. L. St, Ten ton. Treasure of Fran chard. 
It is impossible to produce, and nt the same time to 
obtain an account of, what may be called a virgin sensa- 
tion, such a* may be conceived to be the impression of an 
Infant mind, if Indeed even this may be supposed to exist 
pure from all accretions of transmitted association. 

J. Sully, Sensation and Intuition, p. SS. 
The Sierra Madrcs in Mexico are still virgin of sports- 
men and skin-hunters. Jlarjx'r's Mag., LXXVIII. S78. 

4. In ztiiil., pnrthenogeuetic, a* an insect; of 
or pertaining to parthenogenesis: as, virgin 

reproduction. See iigamoflencDis virgin birth 

or generation, jnrthcnogencsk— Virgin clay, In in- 
du'trial arts, as glass-making and pottery, clay that has 
iicwt been molded or fired, as distinguished from the 
ground substance of old ware, which is often mixed with 
it. — Virgin honey. See hone,/.— Virgin mercury, na- 
tive mercury. See mercury .— Virgin OIL See riireadl.— 
Virgin parchment See jxxrchment .— Virgin scam- 
mony. See /cauwwny, ±— Virgin steel, a deceptive 
name given to articles made merely of good cast-iron. 
— Virgin stock. See >f-eU, 20 (f<)— Virgin swarm, 
a swarm of bees from a swarm of the same season. Hah 
fiiri (/. 

virgin (vt r'jin), r. i. [< virgin , >».] To play the 
virgin; bo oroutitium* chasto: sometimes with 
imlefinite »7. 

My true lip 

Hath rirgin'd it e’er since. Shak., Cor., v. 3. 4S. 

virginal 1 (ver'jin-nl), a. [< OF. virginal, vir- 
gi al, V. virginal == Sp. Pp. virginal = It. ver- 
ginah , < L. virginalis, maidenly, < virgo (vir- 
gin-), a maiden: see virgin.] 1. Pertaining to 
a virgin; maidenly: as, virginal reserve. 

With mildne-u* nrginall. Sjten*er, F. Q., II. ix. 20. 
The virginal palms of jour daughters. 

Shak., Cor., v. 2. 4f>. 
"bertha in the I-aue” is treasured by the poet’s ad- 
min r- for its rirginal pathos — the fevered levelation of a 
d}lng maiden’s heart. Stedman, Viet, l'oits, j». 129. 
2. In zoo!., virgin; partlienogenetic: as, the 
virginal reproduction of plant-lice. 

virginal 2 (Vcr'jin-nl), n. [Early mod. E. vir- 
ginal I ; said to be so called because “common- 
ly | »1 uyed by young ladies or virgins”; < virgin- 
al L a.] A spinet, or small harpsichord (which 



Virgiml used t>y Queen Eh rube ih, no» in South Kensington 
Museum, London. 
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pee), usually quadrangular in shape and without 
legs, very popular in England in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. The word is much used 
in tin; plural, and also in the phrase a pair of virginals 
(see pmri, ft). 

Hate you played over all your old lessons o* the vir- 
ginal* f Middleton, Chaste Maid, i. 1. 

rrmlenco took them into n dining-room, where stood 
a pair of excellent virginals; so sho played upon them, 
and tamed what she hail showed them into this excellent 
pons. Banyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, ii. 

1 ob^en ed that hardly one lighter or hoat in three that 
Ind the goods of a house in hut there was a jiair of T’tV- 
ginall's in it. Pepy*, Diary, II. 442. 

Il»- sent m" to the hoarding school; there I learned to 
il met ami siLg. t.* play’ on the bass \iol, virginal.*, spinet, 
and guitar. 

J. Ail ton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, I. 23. 
virginal 2 (viVjin-al), v. t\; pret. uiulpp. rirgi- 
nafed, rirtnnulhd, ppr. vi rgi n a li ng, virginalling. 
[< vinjin'(0~ f jj.] To finger, as on a Virginal; 
put or tap with the fingers. 

Still virginalling 

Upon liis palm. Shale,, W. T., i. 2. 123. 

Virginale (vt-r-ji-na'Ie), n. [ML., ncut. of L. 
virgin ali*, virginal ; see virginal 1 .] A book of 
prayers and hymns to the Virgin Mary, 
virginally (vt*r'jin-nl-i), a dr. In the manner 
of a virgin. 

Young ladies, dancing virginnllu by theinsehes. 

C. ]’. Wool.' on, Anne, p. 101. 

virgin-horn (vor'jin-born), a. 1. Born of the 
Virgin; an epithet applied to .Testis Christ by 
Milton. — 2. In cool., born from an unfeeun- 
. dated female by a process of internal gemma- 
tion. a nliint-lonse. 

virginheaat (ver'jin-lied), n. [< virgin + -head.] 
Virginhood; virginity. 

Vnlikc It is 

Such blessed state the noble llowr should miss 

Of Virgin-h^ad. 

Syltcdn, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, H., Bden. 
virginhood (vrr'jin-lmtl), n. [< virgin + -hood.] 
Virginity ; maidenhood. 

Virginia* (ver-jinM-H), n. [Short for Virginia to - 
harm, fobneeo from the State of Virginia , ear- 
lier n colony, and a general name for the region 
of the New World between Now England and 
New York and the Spanish possessions: so 
named in honor of Queen Elizabeth, called “the 
Virgin queen," the name Virginia being sup- 
posed to be derived from L. rirgo (virgin-), i\ vir- 
gin. but b'ing prop. < L. Virginia, a fern, name, 
feni. of Virgin m.i T prop. Vi rginia *?, tlio namo of 
a Roman gens.] A favorite commercial brand 
of tobacco, grown and manufactured in Vir- 
ginia. 

Rolls of the best Virginia. Macaulay, 11 1st. Hug., xviil. 

Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions. See 

resolution. 

Virginia coupon cases. See case L 
Virginia creeper. An American vine, Avtpc- 
fop*is (Parthniochsvft) (juinquefolia. Also known 
as woodbine and American icy, and ns fee leafed iiy, hi 
view of the live leaflets of its pabnatcly compound leaf, 
di«t jnvtihhiug il from the poison-ivy, v Inch has three leaf- 
lets. See cut under creejsr. 

Virginia fence. See snake fence, under fence. 
Virginian (ver-iin'i-an), ft. and ». [< Virginia 
(see Virginia ) + -an.] I. it. Of or pertaining 
to Virginia, a colony, and after I77G one of the 
Southern States of tlio United States, lying 
south of Maryland. 

On their beads Inch sprlg'd feathers, compact in Corn- 
nets like the Virginian l’rinccs they presented. 

Chapman, Masque of Middle Temple and Lincoln’* Inn. 
Virginian cedar, the red or pencil cedar, J umjwrux Vir- 
gintana. Hey Juniper,— Virginian colin, partridge, nr 

2 uall, the common bob-white of North America, Ortyx or 
olinus rirginianus. See cut under quail.— Virginian 
cowslip. See cowslip — Virginian crcepor. Same as 
Virginia creep* t.— V irginian date-plum, the common 
persimmon, JJio'yn/ro* virginiana. — Virginian decr.thc 
common deer of North America ; tlic carlacnu, Cariarus 
virginianu*. See trhiMail, and cut under Cariacu*. — Vir- 
ginian goat'B-rue, the hoary pea, Tcphrosia Virginiana. 
— Virginian hemp. Sec hemp.— Virginian Juniper. 
Same ns Virginian cedar.— Virginian mallow. See Sida, 
1.— Virginian nightingale. Same as cardinal-bird .— 
Virginian pine. See pineV— Virginian poke, the com- 
mon poke weed. —Virginian rail, Jiallus m rginianm. Sec 
Halim.— Virginian raspberry. See raspberry.— Vir- 
ginian reilbird, the Virginian nightingale. Sec Cardi- 
nnlti.— Virginian sarsaparilla, wild sarsaparilla. See 
sarsaparilla. — Virginian Bilk, the common milkweed or 
silkwecd, Asclepias Comuli. The silk borne on Its seed Is 
too smootli and brittle for textile use. The bast of the 
stem may perhaps be utilized for similar purposes aa hemp. 
Compare Virginia silk, under silk.— Virginian flnakc- 
root. See Virginia maker oot, under snnkcroot.— Vir- 
ginian sumac, tobacco, trumpet-flower. See the 
nouns.— Virginian thorn. Same as Washington thorn 
(which see, under thorn i). — Virginian thyme. See Pyc- 
nanthemum.— Virginian wake-robin. See wake-robin. 
II. n. A native or an inhabitant of Virginia. 
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Virginia nightingale. Samo as cardinal-bird. 

Virginia reel, silk, snakeroot, otc. See red 3 , 
etc. 

Virginia's warbler. See warbler. 

Virginia titmouse. Same as yellow-rumpcd 
warbler (a) (which see, under warbler). 

Virginia willow. See willow 1 . 

virginity (vfer-jin'i-ti), n. [< ME. virginitc , ver- 
ginite, vcrginlc , < OP. virginitc, verginitc , F. vir- 
ginitc ~ Sp. virginulad = Pg. virginidadc = It. 
verginitd , < L. virginifa(t-)s, maidenhood, < rirgo 
(virgin-), maiden; see virgin.] The state of 
being n virgin ; virginhood; ehastit}'; the state 
of having had no carnal knowledge of man; 
the unmarried life ; celibacy. 

Whanne sangli ye cvcrc in any manero age 
Tlmt liye God defended manage 
By expres word? T pray you telleth me; 

Or where comamiod lie virginitec? 

Chaucer, Prol. to Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. C2. 

In Christianity scarcely any other single circumstance 
lias contributed so much to the attraction of the faith as 
the ascription of virginity to its female ideal. 

Lcclcy, Europ. Morals, I. 111. 

virgin-knot; (ver'jin-nol), n. Maidenly chas- 
tity: in allusion to the girdlo worn by Greek 
anti Roman marriageable virgins, which, upon 
mam a go, was unloosed. 

If tliou dost break her virgin-knot beforo 
All sanctimonious ceremonies may 
With full anil liolj rite lie minister'd. 

, Sh ak.. Tempest, iv. 1. 15. 

virginly (vor'.iin-li), a. [< virgin + Ay 1 .] Pure; 
unspotted; chaste. 

To bee tlio enclosure and tabernacle of the virginty 
clmstitec. J- Udall, On Luke xxiv. 

virginly (vfrr'jm-li), adv. [< virgin 4- -b/ 2 .] In a 
manner becoming a virgin; chastely; modestly. 
A violet lision: there to stny — fair fate 
Fore\er virginly inviolate. 

The Atlantic, LX VII. 407. 

virgin’s-bower ( v v v ' j i n z-1 j on 11 or ) , n. A name 
of several species of t'U matin , primarily the Eu- 
ropean <\ Vi /alba, the traveler’s- joy, also call- 
ed old-man’s-hrard , and sometimes hedge-vine , 
maidrids-honc^tij. Smokewood. The common Anicii- 
enn ^iigln’s-bowei* is C. Virginiana, like tlic last a lltiely 
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Flowcting Branch i>f Virgin's lower (( /emit fit Pir^i/nann I. 

«r, Hie fruit 

climbing and festooning plant, but with the bovvers less 
white The native virgin's- 1 lower of Australia is C. ini - 
crophylla. 

She had hops ami virgin’s bower trained up tlio side of 
the house. B. Judd , Margaret, i. 3. 

Sweet or sweet-scented virgin's -bower, Clematis 
I'lain inula , of southern Europe, having very fragrant, bow- 
ers. It is an acrid plant ; the leaves are sometimes used as 
a rubefacient In rheumatism — Upright virgin*8-bOW- 
cr, Clematis recta (C. crcctn), of southern Europe, n very 
acrid plant acting as a diuretic and diaphoretic, some- 
times applied internally, and externally for ulcers. 

Virgin-worship (vt'i-'jin-wor"sliip), n. Adora- 
tion of tlio Virgin Mary. Seo J lariolatry. 
Virgo (viT'gii), li. [ML., < Ij. rirt/o, maiden: 
Hco rirrfin.] An ancient constellation and sign 
of tlio zodiac. Tlio fl-urc representa a winced woman 
In a robe holding a spike of giain in her left hand. One of 
the stars was eallcd Vindemiatrir, or l>y the Greeks Pro- 
trugeter— that ii, precursor of the vintage. At the time 
when the zodiac seems to ha\e been foimed, 2100 n. c., 
this star would first be seen at Babylon before sunrise 
about August 20th, or, since there is some evidence it was 
then brighter than It Is now, pcihaps a week earlier. This 
would seem too Into for the vintage, so that perhaps this 
tradition is older than the zodiac*. Virgo appeals In the 
Egyptian zodiacs without wings, yet there seems no room 
to doubt that the figure was first meant for tlic winged 
Assyrian As t arte, especially as the sixth month In Accn* 
dian is called the "Errand of Istar.” The symbol of the 
7.odlacal sign is ni>, whero a rescmblnnco to awing may be 
seen. The constellation contains the white first-magni- 
tude star Spica. Sec cut in noxt column. 


virgouleuse, virgoleuse, n. [< F. Yirgoidcc, a 
villi! go near Limoges, in Franco.] A kind of 
poar. Also called white doyenne, and by other 
names. 

Virgularia(ver-gu-la'ri-ii), a. [NL. (Lamarck, 
1816), < L. viryula, a little rod (see virgulc), + 
-aria.'} Tko typical genus 
of tlio family Firgvlariidrc, 
having the pinn® very short, 
as Y. mirabilis. 

Virgulariidte (vtr"gu-lii-ri'- 
i-do), n. pi. [NL., < Yirgit- 
laria + -I dec.] A fnmily_ of 
pennatnlaccoas aloyonnrian 
polyps, typified by tho gonus 
Yirgnlaria ; the sea-rods. 

They arc related to the sea-pens, 
hut are of long, slender, virgulate 
form. Tho rncliis includes a slen- 
der axial rod, and the polypites 
arc set in transverse rows or clus- 
ters on each side of nearly the 
whole length of the polypidom. 

virgulate (ver'gu-lfit), «. 

[< L. virgula, a little rod, + 

-otc 1 .] Rod-shapod. 
virgule (vcr'gfd), n. [< F. 
virgulc, a comma, a littlo 
rod, < L. virgula, a little rod, 
dim. of rirgo, a rod : see 
verge 1 .] 1. A littlo rod; a 
twig.— 2. A comma. IUtl- 
lant, Lit. Hist., of Europe, i. 8. 

[Rare.] 

Virgulian (vfw-giiTi-an), «. 

[So named from tho abun- 
dance of Exogyra virgula 
which it contains; < virgula (see virgule) + 
-in a.] In gcol., ono of tho subdivisions of tlio 
Jurassic, according to tlio nomenclature of the 
French geologists. It is tlic highest tint one of four 
substnges recognized in the Kimmcrldglan of central 
rrniicc. 

virgultum (ver-gul'tum), n. [NL., < L. virgul - 
linn, a bush, contr. < * virgulclum , < virgula , a 
littlo twig: see virgulc .] A small twig; a 
sprout. 

virial (vir'i-nl), «. [After G. virial (Clausius, 
1870), < L. vis ( vir -), forco : see rim, rhfl.] Tho 
sum of tho attractions between all tho pairs of 
particles of a system, each multiplied by tlio dis- 
tance between tho pair — Theorem of the virial, 
the proposition that when a system of particles is in station- 
ary motion its ineanjdnctic energy is equal to its virial. 
virid. (vir'id), a. [< L. riridis, green, < vircre, 
ho given. Cf. rerd, vert, verdant, etc., from tho 
samo source.] Green; verdant. Fairfax, tr. 
of Tasso, xii. 94. (Xairs.) [Rave.] 
viridescenee (vir-i-des'ens), n. [< viridc.sccn(t) 
+ -re.] Tho state or property of being viridcs- 
cont or greenish. 

viridescent (vir-i-dcs'ent), a. [< LL. viridcs- 
crnlt-)u, ppr. of virideserre, he greon, < L. viri- 
dis, green: son rind. Cf. vireseent.] Slightly 
green ; greenish. 

viridian (vi-rid'i-an'i, if, [< L. viridis, green, 
+ -««.] Samp as Ycroncse green (which see, 
under green 1 ). 


I'trgularta vurabtlts. 

tr, terminal portion of 
polypidom (I wo thirds 
natural size), bearing 
The polypites: t>, sec- 
tion (twice natural size), 
showing three clusters 
of polypites alternating 
on opposite sides of the 
rachis. 
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viridigenous (vir-i-dij'e-nus), a. [< L. viridis, 
green, 4- -(joins, producing: see -yawns.] Pro- 
ducing viridity; in zoo!., specifying certain 
microscopic vegetable organisms which, when 
swallowed as food by such mollusks as the 
oyster and clam, impart a green tinge to the 
flesh. 

viridine (vir'i-din), v. [< viridc (see dcf.) + 
An alkaloid, supposed to bo the same 
as jervino, obtained from Ycratrum viridc. 
viridite (vir'i-dit), n. [< L. viridis, groon, + 
-i tc~. ] In li tliol . , tho name given by V ogolsang 
to certain minute greenish-colored scaly, fila- 
mentary, or granular bodies frequently seen in 
microscopic sections of moro or less altered 
rocks, especially such as contain liornblondo, 
augite, and olivin. They nrc too Binnll to hnvo their 
exact naturo distinctly made out, lmt prohahly generally 
belong to the chlorite or serpentine families, 
viridity (vi-rid'i-ti), n. [< L. viridita(t-)s, green- 
ness, verdure, < viridis , green: soo virid, verd.] 

1. Greenness; vorduro; the stato of having tho 
color of frosh vegetation. 

This deification of their trees amongst other things, be- 
sides their age and perennial viridity . . . 

lively n, Sylva, iv. § 13. 

2. In cool ., specifically, the greenness acquired 
by certain mollusks after feeding on vindigo- 
n our organisms; greening, as of tho oyster. 

viridness (vir'id-ncs), n. Greenness; Viridity, 
virile (vir'il or vi'ril), a. [< OF. (nml F.) rinl 
= Sp. Pg. rint = It. virile, < L. nrilis, of a man, 
manly, < nr, a man, a liovo, = Or. tjpu f (for f//- 
i>i.» ). a hero (see hero), = Skt. vira , a hero, he- 
roic, = Zend vmt, a hero, = Lith. injra, a man, 
= Ir, fair = Goth, triur = OS. OIIG. iver , a man 
(see mvt 1 , ivenjild , tvrnrolf, etc.); root unknown. 
From 1 j. rir nro also ult. E. ririfiltj, virnrjo , vir- 
tu* , etc., and the second element, in dinnnrir, 
tnumnr, dtcemvir, etc.] X. Pertaining to a 
man as opposed to a woman; belonging to tho 
male sex; lienee, pertaining to procreation: as, 
the nnh power. 

Little Hint don . . . was grown almost too big for hlnck 
\el\ct n >\\, nml wiinof aslzo mid ngc befitting hint for the 
assumption of the virile Jacket and pantaloons. 

Thackeray, Vanity Pair, xliv. 

2. Masculine; not feminine or puerile; hence, 
masterful; strong; forceful. 

Nor was Ids fnhriquu raised by soft ami limber stild, hut 
eturdj and virile 

II. I. 'Hdranyr, Reign of K. Charles (cd. 1G55), p. 9i 

Duly the virile and heroic can fully satisfy her own na- 
ture, and master it foi good or evil. 

.Sled wan, Viet. I'octR, p ‘107. 
Hit men |of Greece) were essentially virile, jet not 
rude; the women as essentially feminine, jet not weak. 

Fori niy Idly Jlcv , N. S., XU. 711. 
Virile member (nmnhrum virile), thepeiiK = Syn. Man- 
ly, etc See masculine. 

virilescence (vir-i-les'ens), n, [< nrilescen{t) 
4 -er.] The state of (lio aged female in which 
sin* assumes some of tho characteristics of tho 
male. ( Jfiuii/hson.) It is no uncommon con- 
dition of fowls which are sterile, or thoso which 
have ceased to lay. 

virilescent (vir-i-ies'emt), a. [< L. virilis, vir- 
ile, + -iscrnt.] Assuming some characteristics 
of tho male, as a female: as when a hen past 
laying acquires a plumage like that of the cock, 
and tries to crow. 

virilia (vi-ril'i-ii), n. jd. [L., nout. pi. of vinlis , 
virile: see nnlc.] The male organs of genera- 
tion. 

virility (vi- or vl-ril'i-ti), w. [< F. nrilitr = Sp. 
nnlidtifl = Pg. nrduladr — It. vinfitd , < L. rin- 
hto(t-)s, manhood, < nntis, manly: see virile.] 
1. Manhood; tho state of one of tho male sex 
who has arrived at. the maturity and strength 
of a man, and acquired t lie power of procrea- 
tion. — 2. The power of procreation. 

We may infer, therefore, that hcxuul power mid high sex- 
ual characters go hand in hand, and that in proportion to 
the advance toward organic perfection viril ity inci eases. 

Anier. Nat., Nov., lb!K>, p. 1030. 

3. Character or conduct of man, or botitting 
a man; masculine action or aspect; hence, 
strength; vigor. 

Yet could they never observe and keep the virility of vis- 
age and lyonlike look of IiIb (Alexander's). 

Holland, tr. of Plutarch, p. 1038. 

A country gentlewoman pretty much famed for this vi- 
rility of behaviour in party disputes. 

Addison, Freeholder, No. 2fi. 
The result some daj' to be reached will be normal lib- 
erty, political vitality and vigor, civil virility. 

IP. WiUtm, State, § 1105. 

viripotentt (vi-rip'o-tont), a. [< L. riripo - 
fcn(t-)s, tit for a husband, marriagoablo, < vir, 
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man, husband, + potens, able, having power: 
soo jjoteaf.] Fit for a husband; marriagoablo. 

Whichwns the cause whereforo he would not suffer his 
sonne to marrio hir, being not of ripe ycarcs nor viHpotcnt 
or mariablc. Holinshed, Hen. II. , an. 1177. 

viritoott, n. An unexplained word found in tho 
following passago: 

Wlint cylcth yow? Som gay gerl, God it woot, 

Hath brought yow thus upon the viritoot. 

Chaucer, Miller’s Talc, I. 5S4. 
[Tho word is variously spelled viritoot, vyritotc, veritote, 
verytrot, merytot. Comparo it with tho word vir it rate.] 
vlritratet, n. An opprobrious term, as yot not 
satisfactorily explained, found in tho following 
passago : 

This sonionour clappcth at the wydowes gate : 

“Com out,” quod lie, “thou olde virjjtratc.'’ 

Chaucer , Friar's Tale, 1. 281. 
[The MSS. read virytrate, n rifrate, rcritrate, rente crate, viri- 
tatr, irritate, very tratc. Tynvhitt has the reading thou oldc 
irry trate, based upon two MSS., and regards trate as used 
for ‘trot, 1 a common term for an old woman. The expla- 
nation is not satisfactory.] 

virmiliont, n. and a. An old spoiling of ver- 
milion. 

virolait, «. Samo as vi relay. 
virola-tallow (vir'o-lji-taFo), it. A concrete fat 
from tho seeds of Afyristica ( Virol a) schifera. 
Virole (vi-roF), ?/. [< OF. virol, virolc, also vi- 
rcitllc , viroeulc , F. virole , a ring, ferrule, < ML. 
viroht , a ring, bracelet, oquiw to L. virioht, a 
brneolct, dim. of viriit, a bracelet, armlet : seo 
ferrule which is a doublet of virole.] A cir- 
clet or littlo hoop of iron put. round tho end of 
a cane, a knife-handle, and tho like; a femilo; 
hence, in her., a hoop or ring; ono of tho rings 
surrounding a trumpet or horn. Somo writers 
apply it. especially to tho funnel-shaped open- 
ing at tho larger end. 

virol6 (vir-o-lfF), a. In her., same as vended. 
viroled (vi-rdld'), a. [( virole + -c<V-.] Sumo 
as vended. 

viront, ». [ME. viroun, also contr. vtjnte, later 
rente, early mod. E. frame (Cot grave), < OF. 
viron , for environ, around, about, vironnrr, sur- 
round: see environ.] A circuit. IluUiwcll. 

Vyrnr or seicle (corkjll, I’). Glrus, ambitus, circtilus. 

Pare., p. 510. 

vironryt, «. [< viron + -;•//.] Environment. 

Her Btreamiug tnjes lmvu pierced the eloudle skies, 

And made heau’ns tndtors IiIiikIi to see their shame; 

Cleared the work! of her black rironries. 

And uith pale feare doth all their treason tame. 

C. Tourneur, Tronxf. J!etamorpho««iP, st. s.',, 

viroso (vi'rds), a. [< L. virosits , jioisonouv, 
foul, < virus : see virus.] 1 . Full of virus ; viru- 
lent ; poisonous: as, the virase sting of some 
spiders.— 2. In lmt., emitting a fetid odor, 
virous (vFrus), a. [< L. virosns , poisonous: 
seo rirosc.] Possessing jioisonous ])roperties; 
charged with virus. 

Virtu (vir-tiF), n. [Also virtu; = It. virtu, ver- 
tu , virtue, excellence, a love of the fine arts: 
see virtue.] A word used chiefly in the phrase 
article, of virtu , an objoct interesting for its 
precious material, fine or curious workmanship, 
antiquity, rarity, or tho like, such as gems, 
medals, enamels, etc.: usually an object of somo 
quality of art which appeals to fancy or to a 
curious taste. 

I had thoughts in my chamber to place it in view, 

To he show u to my friends as a piece of rirtii. 

(ioldrmith. Haunch of VenNon. 

Ills shop was n perfect Inilrmnry for decajed article < 
of virtu from all the houses for miles around. Cracked 
china, lame tea-pots, broken shoe-buckles, lickety to»g«, 
and decrepit Hi e-irons, all stood hi melancholy pi oviinltj-, 
awaiting Sam’s happy hours of Inspiration. 

II. li. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 31. 

virtual (ver'tu-al), a. [— F. virtue! = Sp. Pg. 
virtual = It. rirtuale, < iML. virtualis (Duns 
Scotus), < L._ vir fits, strength, virtuo: seo vir- 
tue.] 1. Existing in effect, power, or virtue, 
but not actually: opposed to real, actual, for- 
mal, immediate, literal. 

Shall this distinction he called real? I answer, it is 
not propeily real actual in the house in which that is 
commonlv called real actual which is a dlircreuee be- 
tween tilings and In act, for in one person there is no 
difference of things on account of the divine simplicity. 
And as It is not real actual, so it is not real potential, for 
nothing Is there In power which is not in act. But it can 
bocalled . . . a virtual diirerence, because that which 1ms 
such a distinction In itself has not tiling and thing, but is 
one tiling hnving virtually or eiuinontlj-, as it were, two 
renllties, for to either real It j', as it is in that thing, be- 
longs the property which is in such renlity as though It 
were a distinct thing; for so tills reality distinguishes 
and that does not distinguish, n*i though this were ono 
thing and that another. 

Duns Scot tut, Opus Oxoiiiense (trans.), I. ii. 7. 
[This passage is given ns nfTordlng perhaps tho earliest 
exnniplo of tho word in Latin.] 
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Lovo not tho heavenly spirits, and how their lovo 
Express thoy? by looks only? or do they mix 
Irradiancc, virtual or immediate touch? 

Milton, P. L., viii. G17. 

But Ameiica is virtually represented. What? docs the 
elcctrick force of virtual representation more easily pass 
over the Atlantick than pervade Wales, which lies in your 
immediate neighbourhood, or than Cl tester and Durham, 
surrounded by abundance of representation that is actual 
and palpable? Durke, Conciliation with America. 

Attributes a few chapters to the virtual compiler of the 
"’hole. D. G. Mitchell, "Wet Days, p. 73. 

2. Pertaining to a real forco or virtue ; poten- 
tial. 

Fomented by his virtual pow'er. Milton, V. L., xi. 339. 

Wo have no nitre of our own virtual enough to whiten 
us. Jlcv. T. Adams, Works, I. 598. 

The resurrection of the just is attributed to his resur. 
rcction as the virtual and immediate cause thereof. 

Sir M. Ilalc, Knowledge of Christ Crucified. 

3. In in cch., as usually understood, possible 
and infinitesimal: but this meaning seems to 
have arisen from a misunderstanding of tho 
original phraso virtual velocity, first used by 
John Bernoulli, January 2fith, 1717, which was 
not clearly defined as a velocity at all, hut 
rather as an infinitesimal displacement of tho 
point of application of a forco resolved in tho 
direction of that forco. The principle of virtual 
velocities is that, if a body is in equilibrium, tho sum of 
all the forces each multiplied by the virtual velocity of 
its point of application is for every jjossible infinitesimal 
displacement of the body, equal to zero. The epithet 
appears to have been derived from an older statement 
that when, by means of anygmachino, two weights arc 
brought into equilibrium, the velocities are inversely as 
the weights ; so that virtual would licro mean practical, as 
in dcf. i.— Virtual coefficient. See coemdcnt .— Virtual 
cognition {notit in virtualis), tire implieft existence in the 
mind of a concept as part of another, without special 
attention to tills secondary concept. The term is duo 
to Duns -Scotus.— Virtual difference. See difference.— 
Virtual displacement, an infinitesimal arbitrary dis- 
placement, essentially the same ns a virtual velocitj’.— 
Virtual focus, ill optics, a point at which the lines of 
a pencil of rays would meet if sufficiently produced, al- 
though the mys themselves do not actually reach it. See 
focus, l.— Virtual head. See Acad.— Virtual image, in 
optics, an apparent image; an image which lias no real ex- 
istence. See under lens, mirror.— Virtual moment of a 
forco. Sec moment .— Virtual monopoly. See monopo- 
///.— Virtual quantity. Same as intensive quantity 
(which see, under intensive ). — Virtual resistance. Seo 
resistance, 3.— Virtual velocity. See dcf. 3. 

virtuality (vor-tii-al'i-ti), n. [= It. rirUinlita ; 
ns rirlual + -»///.] 1. Tlio stato or quality of 

lioiiiR virtual or not actual. — St. Potentiality; 
potential existence. 

In one grain of corn . . . there lieth dormant the vir- 
tuality of many other, nml from thence sometimes proceed 
above an blind red ears. SirT. lirownc, Vulg. Err., vii. 2. 

virtually (ver'tu-nl-i), <uU\ In a virtual man- 
ner; in principle, or in effect, if not in actuality. 

They virtually deprived the church of every power and 
priiilcgo which, as a simple society, she had a claim to. 

irnr&nrfo/i. Divine Legation, iv., Ded. 

The Lords of Articles . . . were virtually nominated 
by himself; yet even the Lords of Articles proved refrac- 
tory. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 

Weight, mobility, inertia, cohesion are universally rec- 
ognized— are virtually, if not scientifically, understood 
to be essential attributes of matter. 

//. SjKnccr, Socinl Statics, p. 507. 

Though It was obvious that the war north of the Alps 
was virtually oicr, yet Prussia was still pouring troops 
into Austrian territory. 

II. Dicey, Victor Emmanuel, p. 292. 

virtuatet (vur'tu-at), v. t. [< virtue + -ate-.] 
To in uko efficacious. 

Potable gold should be endued w itb a capacity of being 
assimilated to the innate beat and radical moisture, or 
at least virluated with a power of generating the said es- 
sentials. Harvey. 

virtue (ver'fu), n. [Early mod. E. also veriue; 

< ME. vcrlu (pi. vert ues, vert an, rertuz, vertous, 
rertuis), < OF. vertu, F. rertu = Sp. viriud = 
Pg. virtude = It. vert it, vir t it, < L. rirtus ( vir - 
tut-), the qualities of a man, strength, courage, 
bravery, capacity, worth, manliness, applied to 
physical and intellectual excellence; also of 
moral excellence, virtue, morality; (.vir, man: 
see virile.] If. Manly spirit ; bravery; valor; 
daring; courage. 

And so much vertu was in Leodogan and his men that 
the! made hem removo nml forsake place. 

Merlin (17. E. T. S.), ii. 335. . 

Titular many times prayseth higlilj* victories of small 
moment, matters rather of sport tlinn vert tie. 

Sir P. Sidney, Apol. for Poctrle. 
You nro brave captains. 

Most valiant men ; go up yourselves ; use virtue ; 

See what will come on ’t. Fletcher, Bonducn, v. 2. 

2. Moral goodness; tlio practice of moral du- 
ties and tlio conformity of life and conversa- 
tion to tlio moral law; uprif'litnoss; roctitudo; 
morality: tlio opposite of vice. 
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In euerie decree and sort of menvertueis commendable, 
but not eg ally; not onely because mens estates arevnegall, 
but for that ;d*o virtue it selfe is not in euery respect of 
cgiill value and estimation. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 34. 
He daub'd his vice with show of virtue. 

Shale. } Rich. III.,’ iii. 5. 29. 
If 4 i rtue be to itself no small Reward, and Vice in a great 
measure its own Punishment, we have a solid ground to 
go upon. Shaftesbury, Moralists, ii. § 3. 

To do good for its owrf sake is virtue, to do it for some 
ulterior end or object, nut itself good, is never virtue; and 
never to act but for the sake of an end, other than doing 
well and right, is the mark of vice. 

F. II, Bradley , Ethical Studies, p. 5G. 
Hutcheson who is the very founder in modern times of 
the doctrine of “a moral sense," and wlio lias defended the 
di® interested character of virtue more powerfully than per- 
haps any other nnrnlist, resolved all virtue into benevo- 
lence. or the pursuit of the happiness of others; but lie 
maintained that the excellence and obligation of benevo- 
lence are revealed to us by “ a moral sense.” 

Lcchj, Europ. Morals, 1. 4. 

3. A particular moral excellence: as, the vir- 
tuc of temperance or of charity. 

For, If our virtues 

Did not go forth of us, ’twere all alike 
As if we had them not. Shale., M. for BL, 1. 1. 34. 
Being a Prince so full of Virtues, ... he [the Black 
Prince) left no Place for any Vice. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 127. 
The virtues of a private Christian are patience, obedi- 
ence, submission, and the like ; but those of a magistrate, 
or general, or a king, are prudence, counsel, active forti- 
tude, coercive power, awful command, and the exercise 
of magnanimity as well as justice. 

Dryden, Orig. and Prog, of Satire. 
Great faults, therefore, may grow out of great virtues in 
excess. Be Quincey, Style, i. 

4. Specifically, female purity; chastity. 

Angelo had never the purpose to comipfc her; only he 

hath made an essay of her virtue. 

Shak., M. forM., Iii. 1. 1G4. 
Hast. I believe the girl has virtue. 

Mar. And if she has, I should be the last man in the 
world that would attempt to corrupt it. 

Goldsmith , She Stoops to Conquer, iv. 

5. Any good quality, merit, or admirable fac- 
ulty. 

The times which followed the Restoration peculiarly re- 
quire that unsparing impartiality which is liis {Hallara’s) 
most distinguishing virtue. 

Macaulay, Hallam's Const. Hist. 
The virtue of books is to be readable, and of orators to 
be interesting. Emerson , Eloquence. 

6. An inherent power; a property capable of 
producing certain effects; strength; force; po- 
tency; efficacy; influence, especially active in- 
fluence, and often medicinal efficacy. 

Zif zou lyke to knowe the Verities of the Dyamand (as 
men may fynde in the Lipidarye, that mauy men knowen 
noglit), I schalle telle zou. Mandcvillc, Travels, p. 159. 

This Salomon was wise and knew the verities of stones 
and trees, and so hee knew the course of the starres. 

Sir T. Malory, Morte d’Arthur, III. lxxxvi. 
I see there ’s virtue in my heavenly words. 

Marlowe, Faustus, i. 3. 
Jesus, immediately knowing that virtue had gone out 
of him, turned him about in the press, and said, Who 
touched my clothes? Mark v. 30. 

Your If is the only peace-maker; much virtue in If. 

Shak., As you Like it, v. 4. 108. 
These I can cure, such secret virtue lies 
In herbs applied by a virgin’s hand. 

Fletcher , Faithful Shepherdess, i. 1, 

7. One of the orders of the celestial hierarchy. 
The virtues are often represented in art as an- 
gels in complete armor, bearing pennons and 
battle-axes. 

Hear, all ye angels, progeny of light, 

Thrones, dominations, princedoms, virtues, powers 1 
Hear my decree. Milton, P. L., v. 601. 

8f. A mighty work; a miracle. 

Thanne Jliesus bigan to seye repreef to citees in whiche 
ful manye venues of him weren doon. Wyclif, Mat. xi. 20. 
By virtue of, in virtue of, by or through the power, 
force, effleaej*, or authority of. 

By verltt of the auctorite that he hath of the chirche. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), i. 21. 
The king then assumed the power in virtue of his pre- 
rogative. B. Webster, Speech, March 10, 1818. 

Cardinal virtues. See cardinal.— Material virtue!. 
See material . — Moral virtue. See moral.— Theological 
virtues, the three virtues faith, hope, and charity. — The 
seven, chief or principal virtues. See seven.— To 
make a virtue of necessity, to do as if from inclination 
or sense of duty what has to be done by compulsion. 

However, we were forced to make a virtue of necessity , 
and humour him, for it was neither time nor place to be 
angry with the Indians, all our lives lying in their hand. 

D ampier, Voyages, 1. 13. 
— Syn. 2. Morals, Ethics, etc. (see morality) ; probity, in- 
tegrity, rectitude, worth. 

virtued (v6r'tud), a. [< virtue + -ed 2 .] Endued 
with power or virtue ; efficacious. 

But hath the virtu'd steel a pow’r to move? 

Or can the untouch’d needle point alike? 

Quarles, Emblems, v. 4. 
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virtuefy (v6r'tu-fi), v. t.\ pret. and pp. virtue - 
fied, ppr. virtuefying, [< virtue + -fy.] To 
give virtue to; impart the quality of virtue to. 
[Rare.] 

It is this which virtuefles emotion, even though there 
be nothing virtuous which is not voluntary. 

Chalmers, Constitution of Man, ii. (Encyc. Diet.) 
virtueless (ver'tu-les), a. [< virtue + •less.'} 
Destitute of virtue, potency, or efficacy ; worth- 
less. 

And these digressive things 

Are such as you may well endure, since (being deriv’d 
from kings, 

And kings not poor nor r irtucless) you cannot hold me base, 
Nor scorn my words, which oft, though true, in mean men 
meet disgrace. Chapman , Iliad, xiv. 107. 

Virtucl*** she wish’d all herbs and charms, 

Wherewith false men increase their patients* harms. 

Fairfax. 

On the right hand of one of the marines of Salvator, in 
the Pitti palace, there is a passage of sea reflecting the 
sunrise, which is thoroughly good, and very like Turner; 
the rest of the picture, as the one opposite to it, utterly 
virtuclcss. Buskin, Mod. Painters, II. v. I. 

virtue-prooft (ver'tu-prof), a. Irresistible in 
virtue. 

No veil 

She needed, virtue-proof; no thought infirm 
Alter’d her cheek. * Milton, r. L., v. 384. 

virtuosa (vir-tfi-o'sil), n . ; pi. virtuose (-se). 
[It. : see virtuoso.] Me feminine of virtuoso. 

A fine concert, in which La Diamantina, a famous vir- 
tuoso, played on the violin divinely, and sung angelically. 

Gray, Letters, I. 7G. 
virtuose (vir-to-os'), a. [< It. virtuoso: see 
virtuoso.] Same as virtuosic. 

Mme. Carreno is essentially a virtuose player, aud it was 
in pieces by Liszt that she astonished her audience. 

The Academy, May 17, 1690, p. 340. 
virtuosi, n. Italian plural of virtuoso. 
virtuosic (viv-to-6'sik), a. [< virtuose 4- -?c.] 
Exhibiting the artistic qualities and skill of a 
virtuoso. [Rare. ] 

Oflate we have had only fugitive pieces of the romantic, 
and even virtuosic, schools. 

The Academy, April 13, 1889, p. 2G1. 
virtuosity (vir-to-os'i-ti), n. [< virtuoso 4* 
-it!/.} 1* Lovers of the elegant arts collec- 
tively; the virtuosi. 

It was Zum Grunen Ganse, . . . where all the Virtu- 
o*ity and nearlj all the Intellect of the place assembled of 
an evening. Carlyle , Sartor Resartus, i. 8. 

2. In the fine arts , exceptional skill; highly 
cultivated dexterity; thorough control of tech- 
nic. Virtuosity is really a condition to the highest ar- 
tistic success, since it means a complete mastery of the 
materials and processes at the artist’s disposal ; but, inas- 
much as the ready use of materials and processes is often 
in itself wonderful to the percipient, virtuosity is often 
erroneously cultivated and applauded for its own sake. 
The term is especially applied to music. 

In this [inlaid work), as in the later work of most styles 
of art. mechanical virtuosity . . . was beginning to usurp 
the place of originality and purity of design. 

G. C. M. Birdwood, Indian Arts, H. 44. 

This gave to both performers a legitimate opportunity 
of displaying tlieir virtuosity. 

The Academy , June 15, 1SS9, p. 420. 

Brilliancy of technique is now the property of nearly 
every public performer, and instrumental music is being 
threatened by that decadence which all art history proves 
is the constant companion of virtuosity . 

The Century, XXXV. 2. 

virtuoso (vir-to-6'so), «.; pi. virtuosos, virtuosi 
(-soz, -si). [= F. virtuose , < It. virtuoso , a vir- 
tuoso, lit. one who is excellent, i. e. excels in 
taste: see virtuous.] If. An experimental phi- 
losopher; a student of things by direct obser- 
vation. Boyle . — 2. One who has an instructed 
appreciation of artistic excellence; a person 
skilled in or having a critical taste for any of the 
elegant arts, as painting, sculpture, etc. ; one 
having special knowledge or skill in antiqui- 
ties, curiosities, and the like. 

The Italians call a man a virtuoso who loves the noble 
arts and is a critic in them. 

Dryden, On Dufresnoy’s Art of Painting. 

Our host . . . had been a Colonel in France; . . . was 
a true old blade, and had been a very curious virtuoso, as 
we found by a handsome collection of books, medals, . . . 
and other antiquities. Evelyn, Diary, March 23, 1046. 

Nothing can be pleasanter than to see a circle of these 
virtuosos about a cabinet of medals, descanting upon the 
value, rarity, and authenticalness of the several pieces 
that lie before them, Addison, Ancient Medals, i. 

If this virtuoso excels in one thing more than another, 
it is in canes. Steele, Tatler, No. 142. 

^ His house, indeed, would not much attract the admira- 
tion of the virtuoso. He built it himself, and it is remark- 
able only for its plainness. Fielding, Amelia, iii. 12. 

3. One who is a master of the mechanical 
part of a flue art, especially music, and who 
makes display of his dexterity. See virtu- 
osity, 2. 
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The virtuoso afterwards exhibited bis marvellous exe- 
cution in solos by Paganini and IVieniawski. 

The Academy, June 1, 1SS9, p. 3SG. 

virtuosoship (vir-to-6'so-ship), n. [< virtuoso 
4 -ship.] The occupation or pursuits of a vir- 
tuoso. Bp. Hurd. 

virtuous (v&r 'tu-us), a. [Early mod. E. also r cr- 
luous; < ME. virtuous, < OF. vertuous, vertueux. 
F. vertueux = Sp. Pg. It. virtuoso , virtuous, ex- 
cellent, effective, efficacious, < LL. virtuosus ,* 
good, virtuous, < L. virtus , excellence, virtue: 
see virtue.} If. Having or exhibiting manly 
strength and courage; valorous; brave; gal- 
lant. 

Neuertheles wlian Merlin saugli the Saisnes so vertousc, 
he ascride the kynge Ban : "Sir, what do ye now? ye myght 
liaue hem putte oute of*the place longe seth, llor ye be 
moo peple be that oon half than tlii be." 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 595. 
Must all men that are virtuous 
Think suddenly to match themselves with me? 

I conquer'd him, and bravely ; did I not? 

Beau, and FI., King aud No King, i. 1. 

2. Possessed of or exhibiting virtue j morally 
good; acting in conformity with right; dis- 
charging moral duties and obligations, and ab- 
staining from immoral practices : as, a virtuous 
man. 

A Man of excellent Parts of Body, and of no less En- 
dowments of Mind; valiant and witty; to which if we 
might add vertuous, he had been compleat. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 107. 
It is the interest of the world that virtuous men should 
attain to greatness, because it gives them the power of do- 
ing good. Dryden , Amboyna, Ded. 

A virtuous mind cannot long esteem a base one. 

Hamilton, To Miss Schuyler (Works, T. 187). 
Indeed, as Aristotle says, our idea of a virtuous roan in- 
cludes the characteristic that he takes pleasure in doing 
virtuous actions. H. Sidyicick, Methods of Ethics, p. 32. 

3. Being in conformity to the moral or divine 
law: as, a virtuous deed ; a virtuous life. 

If what we call virtue be only virtuous because it is use- 
ful, it can only be virtuous when it is useful. 

Becky , Europ. Morals, I. 45. 
The beauty of a virtuous action may l>c explained as con- 
sisting in its relation to the virtuous charactei in which it 
has its source, or to the other acts of a virtuous life, or to 
the general condition of a virtuous state of society. 

Fowler, Shaftesbury and Hutcheson, p. 07. 
If there is any virtuous action performed at any time, 
that in it which constitutes it virtuous is the motive of 
universal love which is its impelling force. 

Bibliotheca Sacra, XLVII. 570. 

4. Chaste; pure; modest. 

Mistress Ford, . . . the modest wife, the virtuous crea- 
ture, that hath the jealous fool to her husband, 

Shak., M. W. of \V., iv. 2. 13G. 
Her beauty was beyond compare, 

She was both virtuous and fair 

The Suffolk Miracle (Child’s Ballads, I. 218). 
5f. Efficacious by inherent qualities; having 
singular or eminent properties or powers ; po- 
tent; effective. 

Ther nas no man nowhere so vertuous ; 

He was the beste beggere in his lious. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 251. 
This priuytee is so vertuous that the vertu therof may 
not al be declarid. 

Book of Quinlc Essence (ed. Furnivall), p. 8. 
Culling from every flower 
The virtuous sweets. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 5. 7G. 
The ladies sought around 

For virtuous herbs, which, gather’d from the ground, 
They squeez’d the juice and cooling ointment made. 

Dryden, Flower and Leaf, 1. 418. 
=Syn. 2 and 3. Upright, exemplary, worthy, righteous. 
See morality. 

virtuously (ver'tu-us-li), adv. In a virtuous 
manner ; in conformity with the moral law or 
with duty ; chastely ; honorably. 

The gods are my witnesses I desire to do virtuously. 

Sir P. Sidney. 

I knew you lov'd her, virtuously you lov’d her. 

Beau, and FI., Knight of Malta, ii. 2. 
And I’ll be your true servant. 

Ever from this hour virtuously to love you, 

Chastely and modestly to look upon you. 

Fletcher , Rule a Wife, v. 5. 

virtuousness (vcv'tu-us-nes), n. [Early mod. 
E. also vertuousnes; < virtuous 4- -ness.] The 
state or character of being virtuous. 

Polemon . . . from thensforthe becam a Pln’er (philoso- 
pher) of singular gravitee, of incomparable subrenes, of 
moste constante vertuousnes, and so contynued all his lif 
aftir. U dull (Ellis’s Lit. Letters, p. 6). 

The love of Britomart, . . . the vertuousnes of Belphccbe. 

Spenser , To Raleigh. Prefix to F. Q. 

virulence (vir'o-lens), n. [< F. virulence = Sp. 
Pg. rirulenciu = It. vintlenza, < LL. virulentia, 
an offensive odor, < L. cindcntus, full of poison : 
see virulent.] The quality of being virulent, or 
charged with virus, (a) The quality or property of 
being extremely acrimonious or poisonous: as, the viru- 
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lence of the cobra’s venom. (&) Acrimony of temper; ex- 
treme bitterness or malignity ; rancor. 

Among all sets of authors there are none who draw upon 
themselves more displeasure than those who deal in po- 
litical matters— which indeed is very often too justly in- 
curred, considering that spirit of rancour and virulence 
with which works of this nature generally abound. 

Addison, .Freeholder, No. 40. 
The virulence theologians will display towards those 
who differ from them will depend chiclly on the degree 
in which the dogmatic side of their system is developed. 

Lcditf, nationalism, II. 3D. 
= Syn. (a) Poisouousncss, venom, dcadlincss. (6) As- 
perity, Harshness. See acrimony. 
virulencyt (vir'ii-icn-si), n. [< virulence (see 
-ey).] Same as virulence. 

The virutcncy of their calumnies. 

It. Jonson, Discoveries, 
virulent (vir'o-lent), a. [< F. virulent = Sp. 
Pg. It. virnlcnto, < L. virulcnluSj full of poison, 
< virus, poison: see ririr&] 1. Full of virus; 
extremely poisonous or venomous. 

A contagious disorder, rendered more virulent by un- 
cleanness. Scott. 

Her elfin blood in madness ran. 

Her mouth foamed, and the grass, therewith besprent, 
Withered at dew so sweet and virulent. Keats, Lamia, i. 

2, Duo to tho notion of a virm>: as, a virulent in- 
oculation. — 3. Very bitter or spiteful; malig- 
nant: as, a viral* ut invective; a virulent libel. 

Dp. Fell, . . . in the Latin translation of Wood's “ His- 
tory of the l nhersit} of Oxford, " had converted enloglum 
into the most virulent abuse. 

I. I)' Israeli, (plan els of Authors, p. 204. 
He had a virulent iceling against the respectable shop- 
keeping chv*s and . . . nothings ns likely to be more con- 
genial to him than the gutting of retailers' shops. 

George Eliot, Felix Holt, aclvl. 
Virulent bubo, a supplanting bubo accompanying chan- 
croid. -Syn. 3. Acrimonious, bitter. Sec acrimony. 
virulentedt (vir'q-lcn-teiO, a. [< virulent + 
-td-.] Filled with poison. 

Foi, they say, certain spirits virulcnted from the Inward 
humour, darted on the object com e> a venom \\ here they 
point and tlx. Kelt ham, Devolves ii. f»l». 

virulently (vir'o-lent-li), a dr. In a virulent 
manner; with malignant activity; with bitter 
spite «>r m* verity. 

viruliferous (vir-p-lifV-nis), a. [< J t . nrid(rn- 
tus), virulent, 4 • J'trrc = K. &<v/;*l.] Containing 
a spec i tie virus. 

virus (vi'rus), n. [= F. virus = Sp. virus = Pg. 
nrus. < L. virus, a slime, poison, slimy liquid, 
venom, an offensive mlor, a sharp taste, — Gr. 
iot (for *Firnn), poison, = Skt. vislm, poison, = 
lr. Jt, poison.] 1. The eontagium of an infee- 
turns disease; a poison produced in the body of 
one suffering from a contagious disease, and 
capable of exciting the same disease when in- 
troduced into another person by inoculation. 

Kirns* differs from \enom in the latter being a eeere- 
tJoji natural to certain animals, whilst the funner isalwa>s 
the result of n morbid process — a morbid pobon. 

Dunghmn, Med. Diet. 
Hence — 2. Figuratively, that which causes a 
degraded mental or moral state; moral or in- 
tellectual poison: as. the rims of sensuality. 

Whilst the virus of depravity exists in one part of the 
bodj politic, no other part can remain health). 

II Spencer, Social statics, p. 250. 

3. Figuratixely. virulence; extreme acrimony 
or bitterness; malignity.- Attenuated virus, vi- 
ru* which has been reduced in potency b) means of sue- 
ctasixe inoculations in animals or 1»\ culture — Human- 
ized virus, vaccine virus modi (led by passage through n 
limirin being — Vaccine virus. Same as vaccine. 

visH, v. [AIK. also rise, < OF. ns, F. n*, look, 
face. < L. nsus, a look, vision : see riwj/r.J Vi- 
sion; sight; appearance. 

Tharc-fore mc may uoglitc hnfc the ri>of Ilia lufc hero 
in fulfilling. /lain pole, Prose Treatises (Ik II, T S.), p. 31. 

viS“t, n. An old spelling of n.ic 1 . 
vis :j (vis), it. [L., id. nres, strength, force, en- 
ergy. might, hostile force, violence, = Gr. Jr 
(orig. 11 F/r), sinew, force. From this soiirco tiro 
u It. E. rim , violate, violent , etc.] Force. The 
term has been used in djnnmlcs, but generally without 
definite meaning, embodying vague ideas dating from the 
seventeenth century.— The principle of via viva, the 
principle that, when only positional forces arc consid- 
ered, any changes in the vis \ iva of a system depend only 
on tiie initial ami final situations of the particles. — Vis 
conservatrix. Same as vis inedieatrix natursr — VIb 
formativa, plastic force. — Vis Inertia?, (n) In nicch., 
onine as inertia, 2. Hence — (6) Moial indisposition to 
commit one's self to an energetic line of action; mental 
sluggishness.— Vis medicatrix naturae, in med., the re- 
medial powerof nature ; the natural tendency of a patient 
to get well without medicine.— Vis mortua, dead force; 
a striving toward motion.— Vie motiva, moving force; 
the power of a moving hotly to produce mechanical elfcct. 
—Vis nervosa, nervous force; the peculiar power or 
property of nerves of conveying cither motor or sensor}’ 
impressions.— Vis primltiva, a certain original power 
which constitutes a body, anti makes it something more 
than a mere movable place.— Vis vitse or vis vltalis. 
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vital force. — Vis viva, in older writers, the mass into 
the square of the velocity, or the measnro of the mass 
multiplied by the square of that of the velocity : but re- 
cent writers frequently use the phrase to denote one half 
of the above quantity. The term was invented by Leib- 
nitz. Also called active or living force. 
visage (viz'fij), n. [< ME. visage, < OF. (and 
F.) visage = Sp. risnjc - Pg. visttgem = Olt. vi- 
saggio, < ML. as if * visalicum , < L. visits, a look, 
vision, < viilcrc, pp. visits, sec : sec vision, and of. 
mL] The face, countenance, or look of a per- 
son or an animal : chiefly applied to human be- 
ings; hence, in genoral, appearance; aspect. 

Thci lycn nlle in tho \Y litre, snf the visage, for the pret 
hetc that there Is. MaiulcviUr, Travels, p. ic:i. 

Of his visage children were aferd. 

Chaucer, Gen. I’rol. to C. T., 1. G2S. 
His visage was so marred, more than any man. 

Isa. lii. 14. 

As he draws bnck from the door, an oll-comprehcnsivc 
benignity blazes from his virago. 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, viii. 
=Syn. Countenance, etc. Scc/ncrl. 

Visage} (viz'aj), r. /. [< ME. visa gen; < visage , 

».] 1. To face; confront; bravo. 

A1 haddo man seyn a thyng with both liisc cyen, 

Yft shul wo womincu visage It hardily. 

Chaucer, Merchant’s Tale, 1. 102D. 
2. To put a (certain) face upon; make (a thing) 
appear in a (certain) fashion. 

But, Sir, my Lord was with the Kynge, and lie vesaoed 
so the mater that nlle the Kynges howshold was mul is 
nfenl ryght sore. Patton Letters, I. 150. 

visaged (viz'fijil), a. [< visage 4- -crt 2 .] Hav- 
ing a visago orcountommeo of a kind specified. 
Arcite is gently visag'd. 

Fletcher ( and another), Two Noble Kinsmen, v. 3. 
visardf^ n. and v. An obsolete form of vizor. 
vis-ti-VlS (voz'a-vo' ), adr. and a. [F.: vis, face, 
visago (< L. visits, look); d, to; vis, visage, face.] 
In a positiou facing ono another; standing or 
sitting face to face.-Via-i-vis harpsichord. See 

hnrjiHchurd. 

vis-&-vis (vdz'ii-vd'), w. [< vis-a-vis, adr.'] 1. 
One who or that which is opposite to, or face 
to face with, another: used especially of ono 
person who faces another iti certain dances. 

Miss Blanche was Indeed tho m-d ri*’ of Mbs Laura, 

. . . mid talked to her when they met during the quad- 
rille evolutions. Thackeray, I’endennh, x.xvl. 

2. Alight carriage for two or four persons, who 
are seated facing each other; in general, any 
vehicle in wliieh the scats are arranged so that 
the occupants sit face to face; specifically, 
same as sociable, ]. — 3. A kind of couch : same 
as sociable, ,*1. 

Fould the stage be a large ri« rl-ri*, 

Deserved for the polished and great. 

Where e tell happy lover might sec 
'lliu njmph he adores tete-ii-tete. 

II Smith, Dejected Addresses, xi. 

viscachfl, vizcacha (vis-, viz-kaedt'n), n. [Also 
hiwaeha, bizvaelm, visehavha. vhhaicha, etc,; = 
F. vi*ratjuc,< Amcr.Kp. vi sen rim, bizcaclm, proh. 
of Perttv. origin.] A South American rodent 
mammal, of the family Chinchilltdiv and genus 
Lngoslomus , /,. trichodaehjlus , inliahiling the 
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pampas, and playing (hero (ho same pari in the 
fauna that is taken in North America by tho 
prairie-dogs and other spermophilos. it i« n f 
stout form, and about 2 feet long; the colors are varied, 
especially on the face, giving a harlequin vi*nge. Hr bur- 
row k are bo numerous as to constitute a danger to t rax cl, 
especially at night, the holes being bo deep that a horse 
is almost certain to fall if he steps in one. The skins arc 
valued for their fur. Alpine viscacha, La indium cit- 
r ten. Sec Lagidiu w, and cut under rabbit-squirrel. 

viscachera (vis-ka-dm'rji), n. [Amer. Sp., < 
riscaclm, q. v.] A village or settlement of vis- 
cachas, resembling a prairie-dog town. 

VisceZB (vis'e-e), n. pi. [NL. (Bentham and 
Hooker, 1SS0),< 11 sc inn 4- -r«*r.] A tribe of npet- 
atous plants, of tlio order Loran thacerc. it is char- 
acterized by unisexual flowers with a simple perianth, the 
calyx without any conspicuous margin. It includes 13 
genera (or all in the order but two), of xvhlch Viscum, tho 
mistletoe, is the type ; two of theothers, A rccuthohium mid 
Phnradeiulron, include the American mistletoes, 
viscera, n. Plural of rise us. 
viscerad (vis'o-md), a dv. [< viscera 4- -ad3.] 
Toward the viscera; lieinad; veutrad. 


viscerimotor 

visceral (vis'e-ral). a. [= F. visceral; as vis- 
cera 4- -al."} 1.’ Of or pertaining to the vis- 

cera; having the character of a viscus; form- 
ing or containing viscera; interior or intestinal, 
as a part or organ of tho body; splanchnic: 
as, visceral anatomy; a visceral cavity; visceral 
disease; tho visceral loop of the nerves of a 
mollusk; tho visceral as distinguished from the 
reflected or parietal layer of a serous mem- 
brane. 

Love is of nil other the inmost and most visceral affec- 
tion; and therefore called by the apostle “Bowels of 
Love." lip. Reynolds, The Passions, xi. 

To begin with, every sensation of the skin and every 
visceral sensation seems to derive from its topographic 
seat a peculiar shade of feeling, which it would not have 
in another place. ir. James, Frin. of Psychol., II. 155. 

2. Belonging to or situated on that side of 
the body of a vertebrato which contains the 
viscera of tho thorax; abdominal; ventral or 
hemal, as distinguished from dorsal or neural. 
—Visceral anatomy. Same as Splanchnotomy.— Vis- 
ceral arches, certain folds or thickenings of tfie walls 
of the embryo in tlie regiou of the neck, extending trans- 
versely, and ultimately uniting in front in the middle line; 



Head of Embryo Clilck at third (O, fourth (f)), fifth (ZD. and 
<ixth (/•*) d.n>s of incuh.itton, showing development of x, 2. x, 4, 5, the 
\ist-cral archer : C, D. <ule views.': J‘, under view; //, ///, second 
and third cerebral vehicles; i*. acsicle of cerebral hemisphere ; r\ 
scmcIc of third \cutnclc: / 7 /, I'tll, fifth, seventh, and eighth 

cranial nerscs; a, eye; b, car; d, infundibulum; t, pineal body;/, 
juntos ertebr.-c; olfactory organs; Jt. notochord; Jt, n »snt nroce's; 
/, maxillary process ; x, fir«t a isccr.al cleft or slit. The moutli, in nd- 
s.an^c of 1, is l>cst seen in fig. F, l«unded t>) Jt, /, and r. 

branchial, li> oidenn, mandibular, and maxillnr}’ arches, 
the last three persistent and inotlifled into hyoidean, 
mandibular, and umvillnry parts, the first persistent only 
in branchiate vertebrates, wheie they become the gill- 
arches. Only a small part of the first branchial arch per- 
sists in higher vertebrates. In man it is found in the 
greater cornu of the liyoiil bone. See thyrohyoid, and 
cut* under cerebral and frontonasal.’ —Visceral aura, 
premonitory Runptotns of an epileptic attack, consisting 
In sensations of various kinds referred to the abdominal 
region. — Visceral cavity, that cavity of the body uhich 
contains the viscera; the subaertebral or splanchnic 
enut) ; tlio body-cavity, formed by the splitting of the 
mesoblast between the somatopleurc and the splanclmo- 
pleure ; the cteloma.— Visceral clefts, pharyngeal slits 
(see pharyngeal). Sec slit, 5. — Visceral Crisis, X’io- 
leut spasmodic pain in one of the abdominal organs, oc- 
curring in locomotor ataxia.— Visceral hump, visceral 
dome, in mollusk?, the heap of viscera which makes a 
prominence of the dorsal region; the cupola. — Visceral 
inversion. Same ns tranejmtitmn of the viscera. Sec 
transposition* — Visceral laminre. see lamina.— Vis- 
ceral loop, in mollusks, the loop, twist, or turn of the 
ibeera or of their nerves. See cut under Pulmonata. 
—Visceral nervous system, tlio subvcrtebral or sym- 
pathetic system of nerves.— Visceral pleura. Sec 
pleural. — Visceral skeleton, the skeleton of the vis- 
ceral arches— Visceral Silt. Same ns visceral clc/t.— 
Visceral tube, the visceral cavity, especially when 
tubular, or, in an early state of the embryo, xvhen it is 
comparable to the neural tube that contains the spinal 
cord. 

visceralgia (vis-e-rnl'ji-ii), it. [< NL. risccra + 
Cr. ci? j or, pain.]* Neuralgia of one of tho ab- 
dominal viscera, especially tho intestine ; en- 
teralgia. 

viscerate (vis'e-rat), r. prot. and pp. riscc- 
rofer/, ppr. riserrating. [< viscera + -ate?. Cf. 
L. risccr(itio(n-), a public distribution of flesh 
or moat.] To eviscerate or disembowel. 

Viscericardiac(vis'e-ri-kiir'di-ak), a. [<i 'isccri- 
curilium + -nr.] Of or pertaining to the vis- 
cericnrdium ; viseeripcricardinl. 

viscericardium (vis'e-ri-kiir'di-um), pi. vis- 
ccrieanlitt (-il). [Nlj., < L. risccra, viscera, + 
Gr. Kop.l/o, heart.] Tho visccripericardial sac, 
or peculiar pericardium of a ceplmlopod. 

viscerimotor (vis'e-ri-mo 1 'tor), a. [< L. viscera, 
viscera, + LL. motor, mover.] Innervating vis- 
cera, ns a motor nerve ; convoying motor influ- 
ence to any viscus, as cithor a cerebrospinal 
or a sympathetic nerve. Also visceromotor. 



visceripericardial 

visceripericardial (vis' , e-ii-per-i-kiir , di-al), a. 
[< h. n-ei ni, viscera, +"’ pericardium, pericar- 
dium.] Common to the pericardium and other 
viscera: as, the peculiar visceripericardial sac 
of cephalopoda. Also r isceropcricarilial. E. It, 
Luuh ter. 

visceromotor (vis , e-ro-ino ,/ tor), a. Same as 
nvrrrimotor. 

'Ti^rm-motor nerves:# seen to arise from both sympa- 
tic tic and lumbo-sacral plexus for distribution to the 
p hie viscera . 

H vrley and Martin, Elementary Biology, p. 108. 
visceropericardial (vis*e-ro-per-i-kiir'di-al), a . 
bamo as v-'f'f r i pericardial. 

The ri '■'■rn.prri-rirdial sac of the Dibranehs is very large 
a No, and extend* into the dorsal region. 

Encyc. BrV. t XVI. 677. 

visccropleural ( vis^e-ro-plo 'ral ) , a. [< L. vis- 
env, vr-cera, 4- NL.pteHrfl.] ** Same as plcuro • 
ri * i"/ rnL 

visceroskeletal (vis^o-ro-skel'e-tal), a. [< L. 
risrtra, viscera, 4* NL. skeleton.] Pertaining 
to the visceral skeleton, or, more generally, to 
the framework of the body on the visceral side ; 
bypaxial or subvertebral, as a part of the skele- 
ton ; splanchnoskeletal. 
viscid (vis 'id), a. [< LL. viscidus , clammy, 
stieky, < L. viscum, bird-lime, anything sticky: 
see mcwH.] Sticky; having a sticky or gluti- 
nous consistency; produced by or covered by a 
tenacious coating or secretion. Blount, 1670. 
viscidity (vz-sid'i-ti), n. [= F. risciditc; as 
viscid + -ity.] 1 ! The state or quality of being 
viscid; glutinousness; tenacity; stickiness. 
Arlnithnot , Aliments, i. — 2. A glutinous con- 
cretion. [Bare.] 

Catharticks of mercurials precipitate the viscidities by 
their stypticity. Floyer, {Johnson.) 

viscin (vis'in), n. [< L. viscum , bird-lime, 4- 
-iVA] A sticky substance, one of the compo- 
nents of bird-lime, derived from mistletoe, 
viscometer (vis-kom'e-tSr), n. [< L. viscum, 
bird-lime, 4* Gr. phpov, measure.] Same as 
viscosimeter. 

viscometry (vi^-kom'e-tri), n. [As viscometer 
4- -?/3.] The measurement of the viscosity of 
liquids. 

viscosimeter (vis-ko-sim'e-ter), n. [Irreg. < LL. 
riscosus , viscous, + Gr. phpov, measure.] An. 
apparatus for measuring the viscosity of vari- 
ous liquids, as oils. Also viscometer. 
viscosimetric (vis // ko-si-inet / rik), a. Of or per- 
taining to a viscosimeter, 
viscosimetrical (vis^ko-si-met'ri-kal), a . Same 
as viscosimetric. 

viscosity (vis-kos'i-ti), n. ; pi. viscosities (-tiz). 
[< F. viscosit 6 = Sp. viscosidad = Pg. viscosi - 
detde = It. viscosita , < LL. as if *viscosita(t-)s , < 
viscosus. viscous: see meows.] 1. The state or 
property of being viscous; the quality of flow- 
ing slowly, as pitch or castor-oil. Such liquids 
are commonly sticky, but this is no part of the 
viscosity. 

Sub . And wliat's your mercury 7 

Face. A very fugitive ; he will be gone, sir. 

Sub. How know you him? 

Face. By his viscosity, 

His oleosity, and hiB suscitability. 

B. Jonson, Alchemist, ii. 1. 

2. In physics, internal friction, a resistance 
to the motion of the molecules of a fluid body 
among themselves : opposed to mobility. Thus, 
the viscosity of such liquids as pitch and syrup Is very 
great as compared with that of a mobile liquid like alco- 
hol. A slow continuous change of the shape of solids or 
semisolids under the action of gravity or external force 
is also, by extension of the name, called viscosity: as, the 
viscosity of ice. Viscosity is proportional to the relative 
velocity of strata at a unit distance. The viscosity of 
gases and vapors is due to the molecules shooting from 
one stratum to another carrying their vis viva with them. 
The viscosity of liquids arises from an entirely different 
cause, namely, from the mutual attractions of the mole- 
cules, and is diminished by the effect of the wandering 
of the molecules. Consequently, the viscosity of gases 
increases while that of liquids diminishes as the temper- 
ature is raised. 

Hence, if we attempt to cause one stratum of gas to 
pass over another in parallel planes, we experience a re- 
sistance due to the interchange of molecules between the 
portions of gas separated by the plane. This is in some 
respects analogous to sliding friction between solid bod- 
ies, and is called by German writers the “friction” (Rei- 
. bung), by Maxwell and others the ‘‘viscosity ” of the gas. 

Encyc. Brit, XVI. G19. 

The viscosity of liquids presents a certain analogy with 
the malleability of solids. 

7F. A. Miller, Elem. of Chem., 1 45. 

3. A glutinous or viscous body. 

Drops of syrups, oil, and seminal viscosities. 

Sir T. Broume, Vulg. Err., ii. 4. 
Dynamical coefficient of viscosity, kinetic coeffi- 
cient of viscosity, alBo dynamic viscosity. See co- 
425 
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vise 


efficient. — Magnetic viscosity, that pvoperty of a mag- 
netic medium which causes changes of magnetization to 
lag behind the change of effective magnetomotive force. 

viscount (vi'kount), n. [Formerly vicouni (the 
s being a later insertion in imitation of the F.) ; 
< ME. vicounte, viconte, < OF. vicontc, viscontc , 
F. vi comic, < ML. vicecomcs (-comit-), < L. vice , 
in place of (see vice -), 4- comes, a companion: 
see cow/* 2 .] 1. Formerly, an officer who acted 
as deputy of a count or earl in the management 
of the affairs of the county; the sheriff of a 
county. 

Vicount, alias Viscount (vice-comes) cometh of the 
French, . . . and signifleth with us as much ns sheriffe. 
Betweene which two words I find no difference, but that 
the one cometh from our conquerours the Normans, and 
the other from our anneestors the Saxons. Cowell, 1637. 

2. A degree or title of uobility next in rank be- 
low that of earl, and immediately above that of 
baron. It is the most recently established English title, 
having been first conferred by letters patent on John, 
sixth Baron Beaumont, by Henry VI,, in 1440. In Great 
Britain the title is frequently attached to an earldom as 
a second title, and is by courtesy held by the eldest son 
during the lifetime of the father. The coronet of a vis- 
count of England is composed of a circle of gold, chased, 
having on the edge twelve, fourteen, or sixteen^ pearls ; 
the cap is of crimson velvet, turned up with ermine, and 
closed at the top with a rich tassel of gold. See cut 
under coronet. 

A viscounts Eldest sonn is no Lord, nor no other of his 
sonns, nor none of his daughters] ladyes. 

Boohi of Precedence (E. E. T. S., extra ser,), i. 28. 

viscouiltcy (vi'kount-si), v. [< viscount 4- -ct/.] 
The rank or dignity of a viscount. 

The Barony of Dacre (not Dacres)and the Viscountcy of 
Howard of Morpeth were conferred by Oliver Cromwell on 
Charles Howard. N. and Q., 7th ser., V. 440. 

viscountess (vi'koun-tes), v . [< OF. vicom - 
tessc; as viscount + -css.] 1. A peeress in 
rank next after a countess and before a baro- 
ness. The title is usually held by the wife of a viscount, 
but in Great Britain it may be inherited by a woman in 
her own right. 

2. A size of slate. See the quotation. 

Viscountesses (18 x 9). Encyc. Brit, XXII. 128. 



[< F. vicomte, < ML. vicccomitatus , < vicccomes, 
viscount: see r/scowif.] Same as viscountship. 

The house of lords, for so the baronage may be now 
called, underwent under the Lancastrian kings none but 
personal changes, and such formal modifications as the 
institution of marquessates and viscounties. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 308. 


Thoracic viscera, with some of the abdominal viscera, showing tine 
of the diaphragm which separates them, and outline of heart, aorta, 
and superior cavnl vein, with reference to the surface of the thorax ; 
i - ro, first to tenth ribs ; A, M. P. T. indicate position of aortic, mitral, 
pulmonary, and tricuspid valves of the heart, respectively. 

nary language generally in the plural, meaning 
the bowels or entrails; the vitals. 

Mental states occasion also changes in the calibre of 
blood-vessels, or alteration in the heart-beats, or pro- 
cesses more subtle still, in glands and viscera. 

IK. James, Prin. of Psychol., I. 6. 
Thoracic viscera. See thoracic.— Transposition of 
the viscera. See transposition. 
vise 1 , vice 2 (vis), n. [< ME. vyse, vycc , vis , < 
OF. vis, viz, a screw, vise, winding stair, = It. 
vitc, a vine, vise, < L. vitis , vine, bryony, lit. 
‘that which winds/ < -y/ vi, wind: see with 2 , 
withy.'] If. A screw. 

His desk with a vice turning in it. 

Cory at, Crudities, 1. 104. 

2f. The newel, or central shaft, of a winding 
staircase. 

I ris and walkt, sought pace and pace, 

Till I a winding stake found 
And held the vice aye in my bond. 

The Isle of Ladies, 1. 1312. 

The Standard, which was of mason work, costly made 
with images and angels, costly gilt with gold and azure, 
with other colours, and divers sorts of (coats ofj arms cost- 
ly set out, shall theie continue and remain; and within 
the Standard a vice with a chime. 

Coronation of Queen Anne , Wife of Henry VIII., in 
[Arber’s Eng. Garner, II. 49. 

3. A gripping or holding tool or appliance, fixed 
or portable, used to bold an object firmly in 
position while work is performed upon it. The 
vise is closely allied to the clamp ; both have movable jaws 
that may be brought together to hold any object placed 
in position between the jaws. Vises are made in two parts, 


viscous (vis'kus), a. [= F. visqueux = Sp. Pg. 
It. viscoso , < LL. viscosus , sticky, < L. viscum, 
viscus, bird-limo: see wsctffrt.] 1. Glutinous; 
clammy; sticky; adhesive; tenacious. 

In some [men] it is nature to he somewhat viscous and 
inwrapped, and not easy to turn. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 

My honeysuckles . . . being enveloped in a viscous sub- 
stance, and loaded with black aphides. 

Gilbert White, Nat. Hist. Selborne, To D. Barrington, lxiv. 

2. In physics, having the property of viscosity. 
See viscosity , 2. 

When the very smallest stress, if continued long enough, 
will cause a constantly increasing change of form, the 
body must be regarded as a viscous fluid, however hard it 
may be. Clerk Maxwell, Heat, p. 27G. 

Glacier ico, however hard and brittle it may appear, is 
really a viscous substance, resembling treacle, or honey, 
or tar, or lava. Tyndall, Forms of Water, p. 155. 

Viscous fermentation. Sqq fermentation, 2 . 
viscousness (vis'kus-nes), n. The state of 
being viscous ; viscosity. 

Viscum (vis'kum), n. [< L. visewn, rarely vis- 
cus, mistletoe, bird-lime, = Gr. i£6g (Ft^6g), 
mistletoe.] 1. A genus of parasitic plants, 
including the mistletoe, type of the tribe Yis- 
cere in the order LoranthacccC. It is characterized 
by flowers usually clustered at the axils or summits of 
branches, and by anthers which are broad and adnate, 
opening by many pores on the inner face. There are 
about 30 species, widely dispersed throughout warm and 
temperate regions of the Old World. They are shrubs 
with opposite or dichotomous brandies, parasitic on trees. 
The leaves are conspicuous, opposite, flat, and thickish, 
or are reduced to scales or minute teeth. The flowers are 
small, usually three to five together, sessile, and sur- 
rounded by two to three small bracts. Some of the species 
are distributed over a very wide area, especially V. orien- 
tate and V. album, the latter the well-known mistletoe. 

2. [1. c.] Bird-lime. 

viscus (vis'kus), n. ; pi. viscera (vis'e-rii). [NL., 
< L. viscus, pi. viscera, any internal organ of the 
body.] Any one of tho interior organs of the 
body, contained in one of the four great cavi- 
ties of the head, thorax, abdomen, and pelvis, 
as the brain, heart, lung, liver, stomach, intes- 
tine, kidney, bladder, womb, etc. ; especially, 
an abdominal viscus, as the intestine : in ordi- 



f orming jaws either-joined together by a spring or a hinge- 
joint or arranged to move upon slides or guides. The 
jaws are moved by screws, levers, toggles, or ratchet and 
pawls, one jaw being usually fixed firmly to the bench or 
other support to ■which the vise is attached. Some forms 
are made adjustable at any angle; others have paiallel 
motions, and are provided with swivels to adjust the jaws 
to the shape of the objects to be held in them. Vises are 
made of wood or metal, of many shapes, and supplied 
with many convenient attachments. They receive various 
names, descriptive of their use or method of construc- 
tion, as bench-vise, saw-visc, sudden-yrasp vise, parallel vise, 
pipe-vise. 

4. A tool for drawing rods of lead into the 
grooved rods called cames used for setting glass, 
especially in stained-glass windows. — 5f. A 
grip or grasp. 
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An I but fist him once ; an a' come but within my vice. 

Shale., 2 Hen. IV., ii. 1 . 24. 

6. Tlie cook or tap of a vessel. Halliwoll. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

vise 1 , vice 2 (vis),®, t. [< visd , «.] If. Toscrow; 
force, as by a screw. 

He swears . . . 

As he had seen ’t or been an instrument 
To vice you to ’t. Shale., W. T., i. 2. 41G. 

2. To press or squeeze with a vise, or as if with 
a vise ; hold as if in a vise. Do Quinccy. 
vise 2 f, n. Same as t'csc. 
vis6 (ve-za/), a. [< P. vise, pp. of viscr, -view, 
examine, inspect, < ML. *visarc , freq. of L. vi- 
( lerc , pp. visits, see : see vision.'} An indorsement 
made upon a passport or the like by the prop- 
erly constituted authority, whether ambassa- 
dor, consul, or police, denoting that it has been 
examined and found correct. Also visa. 

Particular rules follow in regard to visi of the com- 
mander giving the notice, which is to be put on the ship’s 
register, and for which tlio captain of tho vessel overhaul- 
ed and visited shall give a receipt. 

iroofsri/, Introd. to Inter. Law, p. 403, App. iil. 

The European door is closed, and remains closed until 
the native authorities may think proper to affix to the pass- 
port other rfart* and stamps, nt sight of which frontier gen- 
darmes will open the bars and set tho captive free. 

Harper's Mag., LXXIX. 1S5. 

Vis6 (vo-ziV), i*. t. [< vise, ii. ] To put a vis<5 
on; examine ami indorse, ns n passport. Also 
visa. 

lieforc lie ami liis bapgage can pass the guanli'd door 
that leads into tho restaurant ... he must satisfy the 
suave inspector that ids passport is duly ri'fled. 

Itarper'e Mag., LXXIX. l&S. 

vise-bench (vis'honeh), ». Ill carp., ntc., a 
vork-bench to which a viso is attached, 
vise-cap (vls'hap), n. A cap of metal orlenther 
placed over tlio jaws of a viso to prevent in- 
jury of tlio surface of tho work by its teeth, 
vise-clamp (vls'klnmp), it. 1. A supplemental 
vise-jaw of such foi m as t o hold work of unusual 
shape or material without injury. — 2. A clamp 
by which a vise can ho temporarily secured to 
a bench or other object, 
viseman, viceman (vis'mnn), 11 . ; pi. rtscmrn, 
viccmai (-men). A man who works nt a vise, 
vise-press (vis'pros), >i. A former name in 
(treat Britain for the screw-press, 
visert, viseret, visernt, «. Old forms of vizor. 
Vishnu (visii'nti), n. [< Ski. I'is/nm.] In Inh r 
Until, mi/th., tlio god who with the other two 
great gods, Brahma and Siva, forms t lie trimurti, 
or trinity; tho Preserver, considered bj his 
worshipers to he the 
supreme god of the Hin- 
du pantheon. Ill the Ve- 
das tic appears only as a man- 
ifestntion of the sun. The 
myths relating to Yhhmx are 
chiefly characterized by the 
idea that whenever a great 
disorder affect id the world 
Vishnu descended to set It 
richt. Such descents are 
called arntdras or aratars, 
and consist in Vishnu’s as- 
suming the form of some w on 
derf ul animal or superhuman 
being, or as being born in 
human form of human pa- 
rents, and nlwajs endowed 
with miraculous power. 

These avatars are general Ij 
given as ten, nine of which 
are already past, the tenth, 
the Knlki-aiatiira, being jet 
to come, " when the practices 
taught liy tlio Vedas and the 
institutes of tile law shall 
have ceased, ana the close of 
the Kali or present nge shall 
be nigh ” Vishnu Is sometimes represented as riding on 
Gnrutla, a being half bird and half man ; ns holding in otic 
of his four hands a oonch-shcll blown In battle, in another 
a disk ns emblem of supreme pow cr, In the third a mace 
as tlie emblem of punishment, nnd in the fourth a lotus 
as a type of creative power. 

visibility (viz-i-bil'i-ti), n. [< F. risibiUtc = 
fe>p. visibdidad = Pg. visibilidtuie — It, visihilitd, 
< LL. «(?-)$, tlio property or condition of 

being soon, < vistbihs , visible: sen visible.} 1. 
The state or property of being visible, or pc*r- 
ceivablo by tho eye; perceptibility; tho state 
of being exposed to view; conspicuousne.ss. 

Sir Richard Browne (dining nineteen years’ exile] . . . 
kept up in Ids chapel the Iiturgj and offices of the Church 
of England, to his no small honour, and in a time when it 
was so low, ami as many thought utterlj lost, that in vari- 
ous controversies, both with Papists and Sectaries, our 
divines us’d to argue for the visibility of tho Church from 
liis chapel nnd congregation. Evelyn, Diary, June 4, 1000 . 

2f. A thing which is "visible. 



Vuhnu i rmm Moor's " Itin lu 
Pantheon *’) 


visible (viz'i-bl), a. and n. [< ME. visible , < OP. 
(and P.) visible = Sp. visible = Pg. visivcl = It. 
visibile , < LL. visibilis , that may be seen, < L. t i- 
dcrc, pp. visits, see: s oe vision.} I. a. 1. Per- 
ceivable by the eye; capable of being seen; 
open to sight. 

Then the eighteth sonc borne of Melusln, 

Thrc eyes bauyng on in front uisible; 

Moche peple meruellyd nnd wonderd ther-in. 

Horn, of Partenay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 12G9. 

Were armies to be raised whenever a speck of war is 
visible in our horizon, wo never should have been without 
them. Jefferson, Works, VI II. CD. 

2. Apparent; open; conspicuous: as, a man 
with no visible means of support. 

Though his actions were not visible. 

Shak., Cymbcllnc, Hi. 4. lf>2. 

The fnctions at court were greater, or more visible, than 
before. Clarendon. 

3. Iu cniom ., noting parts which aro not con- 
cealed by other parts, as the spiracles when 
they are not concealed under the hard parts of 
tho integument: opposed to covered.—' visible 
church, in thcnl., the church of Christ on the earth; the 
whole body of professed believers in Christ. — ViBlblO 
horizon, the line that hounds the sight. See horizon.— 
Visible means, means or resources which arc apparent 
or ascertainable by others, so that tlio court or a creditor 
can ascertain that tho person is responsible or reach Ids 
property.— Visible spectrum. See sjycctrum, 3.— Visi- 
ble speech, a name applied by Prof. A. Melville Bell, 
its inventor, to a system of alphabetical characters de- 
signed to represent every possible articulate utterance of 
the organs of speech. The system is based on a pene- 
trating anal\ sis of the possible actions or the speech- 
organs, each organ nnd every mode of action having its 
appropriate symbol. ==Syn. Discernible, in sight, obvious, 
manifest, clear, distinct, evident, plain, patent, unmistak- 
able. 

II. n. That which is scon by tho oyo. 

Visible* work upon a looking-glass, which is like the pu- 
pil of the eye. Paeon, Nat. Hist., § 2(*3. 

Go into thy room and enter into that spiritual commu- 
nion which is beyond all visible*. 

A. E. Parr, Friend Olivia, ill. 

visibleness (viv.'i-bl-nos), n. Tlio state or prop- 
er! v of being visible ; visibility. 

visibly (viz'i-bli), atlr. In o visible manner; 
perceptibly to the oyo; manifestly; obviously; 
dearly. 

visie, vizie (viz.'i), a. [Also viz;/; < F. ri.ttr, aim, 
< vtsir, aim, sight nt : soo vise.'] 1. A scrutiniz- 
ing view or look. 

Ye had best take a nViVof 1dm through the wicket be- 
fore opening the gate. Scott. 

2. The aim taken at an object, as when one is 
about to shoot. 

Ixtgan took n rir»/ nnd tired, but Ids gun flashed In tho 
pail. Galt, Steam-Boat, p. 143. {Jamieron.) 

3. Tlio knob or sight on the muzzle of a gun 
by which aim is taken. [Scotch in all uses.] 

visierf, «. Sec Wrir. 

Visigoth (viz 'i -troth), u. [< LL. * Visiyothi, 
Vhepnthtr, 'West Goths, < visi vise-, repr. Tout, 
irr.s/, Gotln, Gothic , Goths.] An individual 
of the more westerly of the two great historical 
divisions of the Goths. See Goth. The Visigoths 
founded a monarchy which continued in southern Franco 
until f.o; ami in Spain until 711. Also called llVrt Goth. 

Visigothic (viz- i -goth Mk), n. [< Visigoth + 
-fV.] Of or pertaining to tho Visigoths* 

vision (vizh'qn), n. [< ME. vision, visioun, 
visntn, < OF. vision , F. vision = Sp. vision = Pg. 
visit o — It. visionc, < L. visin(n-), tho net or 
sense of seeing, vision, < ridcrc , pp. visits, see, 
= Gr. Writ* (Tub/v), Skt. \/ vid , know, = E. inf; 
sec From tho L. vidtre are also nit. E. 

visible , visage, vis 1, visit , risivc , visual, advice , 
advise, device, dt vise, pi wise , revise, supervise, 
jtrovidc, jirovision, revision , supervision , etc., evi- 
dent, provident, evidence, providence, etc., pur- 
vey, survey, etc., invidious, ni n/ 1 , etc.] 1. The 
net of seeing external objects; sight. 

Faith here Is turned Into riVion there. 

Hammond, Practical Catechism, f. § 3. 

2. Tho faculty that perceives the luminosity, 
color, form, and relative size of objects; that, 
sense whoso orgau is the eye; by extension, 
an analogous mental power. As noting one of 
the five special senses of the body, vision is cor- 
related with olfaction, audition,* gustation, and 
taction. See sifihfl . — 3.. That which is seen; 
an object of sight; specifically, a supernatural 
nr prophetic appearance; something seen in a 
dream, ecstasy, trance, or the like; also, an 
imaginary appearance; an apparition; a phan- 
tom. 

There duelled the Holy I’rophcte Daniel; nnd there lie 
snnghc risionntt of Hevenc. Mandcrillc, Travels, p. 43. 


The in>i&(’h7i/[of the Holy Ghost] being on an effulgency 
of visible light. Quoted hi Walton's Complete Angler, p. 2s. 


Y’ourohl men shall dream dreams, youryoungmen shall 
see visions. Joel ii. 28. 


Departing Year ! ’twas on no earthly shore 
My soul beheld thy vision ! 

Coleridge, Ode to the Departing Year, iv. 
Far in the North, like a vision of sorrow, 

Rise the white snow-drifts to topple and fall. 

P. T. Cooke, September. 
4. Anything unreal or imaginary; a mere cre- 
ation of fancy; a fanciful view. 

Ftsfons of dominion and glory rose before him. 

Macaulay, nist. Eng., vi. 
Arc of vision, in astron., the arc measuring the sun’s dis- 
tance below the horizon when a star or planet previously 
concealed by his light becomes visible.— Axis of vision. 
See axfsi.— Beatific vision, in theol. See beatific.— Bi- 
nocular Vision, vision effected by the cooperation of 
both eyes in such a way that the two impressions made 
upon the retlnro are perceived as one ; stereoscopic vision. 
It is by means chieily of binocular vision that we are en- 
abled to judge of th e relative positions of obj ects.— Center 
of vision. Same nspoi’nf of vision.— Chromatic vision, 
a condition of sight in. which objects appear to have a 
color they do not possess, or to have an iridescent border ; 
chromntopsia.— Day-vision, a condition of sight in which 
vision is weakened or lost at night; night-blindness; 
hemeralopia.-- Dichromic vision, a form of color-blind- 
ness in which there is perception of hut two of the pri- 
mary colors; dlchromism. In this condition the percep- 
tion of red is usually wanting.— Direct or central vi- 
sion, the formation of the sight-image nt the macula lu- 
tca.— Direct-vision spectroscope. See spectroscope.— 
Double vision, the perception of two images of one and 
the same object; diplopia.— Erect vision. Sec erect.— 
Field of vision. Sec field.— Indirect or peripheral 
vision, formation of the sight-image at some part of the 
retina other than the macula lutca. — Intuitive vision. 
Same as beatific vision.— Iridescent vision, a condition 
of sight in which objects appear to be bordered with alter- 
nating colors like those of tnc rainbow : a form of chromn- 
topsia.— Limit of distinct vision. Sec limit.— Night- 
vision, a condition of vision in which objects arc perceived 
more clearly at night; day-blindness; nyctalopia.— Per- 
sistence of vision. See persistence.— Point of vision. 
See jwi’iifi.— Reflected vision, reflex vision. See re- 
jlex.— Refracted vision, vision performed by means of 
rays refracted ordevinted bypassing through mediums of 
dlllerent densities. 

vision (vizU'on), r. t. [< vision, ii.] 1. To see 
as in a vision ; perceive by tlio eye of tbe intel- 
lect or imagination. 

Wc in tho morning eyed the pleasant fields 
nVibn’d before. Southey, Joan of Arc, vHI. 

Such guessing, visioning, dim perscrutation of the mo- 
mentous future! 

Carlyle, Past nnd Present, if. 8. (Davies.) 
2. To present in or as in a vision. 

It (truth] maybe visioned objectively by representatives 
and symbols, when the prophet becomes a seer, . . . vi- 
sioned ns out of the mind, . . . now ns actual ^ater n- 
sioned nnd flow ing clear. 

E. U. Sears, The Fourth Gospel, The Heart of Christ, pp. 

[72, 80. 

visional (vizh'qn-al), a . [< vision + - al .] Of or 
pertaining to a vision; seen in a vision; lienee, 
not real. JHifcrtom?. 

visionally; (vizli'on-al-i), adv. In a visional 
manner; in vision. 

Vit tonally past, not eventually. 

Trapp, On Rev. xl. 14, quoted in "Biblical Museum, V. 

visionariness (vizli'on-a-ri-ues), n. The char- 
acter of being visionary. 

Dulnessfrom nb«*olutc monotony, nnd visionariness from 
the aerial texture of the speculations. 

Dc Quinccy, Style, iii. 

visionary (vizli'on-fi-ri), a. anil n. [= F. r i- 
sionnairc — Sp. l J g. It. visionarin ; as vision + 
-ary.] I. a. 1. Apt to behold visions ; ofpow- 
crful and foreseeing imagination ; imaginative; 
in a bad sense, apt to receive nnd act on mere 
fancies or whims as if they were realities; 
given to indulging in day-dreams, reveries, 
fanciful theories, or the like. 9 

No more these scenes my meditation aid. 

Or lull to rest the visionanj maid. 

J'opc, Elolsa to Abelard, 1. 1G2. 
Tho Sonnet glittered a gay myrtlc-lcaf 
Amid the cj press with which Dante crowned 
UIs visionary brow. 

TTordsirorf/i, Misc. Sonnets, II. 1. 

2. Of or pertaining to visions; of the nature of 
a vision or a product of tho imagination; ima- 
ginary; in a bad sense, having no real basis; 
not founded on fact or possibility; impracti- 
cable; impossible: as, a visionary scheme. 

Some things like visionary flights appear; 

The spirit caught him up, the Lord knows where. 

Drydcn, Abs. and Achit., i. G5G. 
0 Sleep, why dost thou leave me? 

Why thy visionary Joys remove? 

Congreve, Semele, ii. 2. 

Men come into business at first with visionanj princi- 
ples. Jefferson, To Madison (Correspondence, II. 325), 

That the project of peace should nppear visionary to 
great numbers of sensible men ... is very natural. 

Emerson, War. 

3. Appropriate to or characterized by the ap- 
pearance of visions. 



visionary 

The visionary hour 
when musing midnight reigns. 

2'homson, Summer, 1. 55G. 
fByn. ,1. Imaginative, romantic.- 2. Unreal, fancied, 
ideal, illusory, utopian, chimerical. 

IE. pi. visionaries (-riz). 1. One who sees 
vicious-; one who lives in the imagination. 

„ To the Visionary seem 

Her day-dreams truth, and truth a dream. 

Scot l, Bokeby, i. SO. 
Aristophanes, so much of a scoffer and so little of a 
rt wtmry. Landnr, Imng. Conr., Lucian and Timotheus. 
2. One who forms impracticable schemes; one 
who is given to idle and fanciful projects. 

j-ime ceh 1 1 writers of our country, who, with nil 

t.i- ir go ' l ‘-u.-y uul genius, were visiunari-'* on the sub- 
ject ul ''(-'in* ion. r, Knox, (ri.tmmar Schools. 

~Syn. Premur, enthusiast. 

visioned (vizh'ond), a. [< vision + -«?2.] 1 . 
Having tli« power of seeing visions: hence, in- 
spired. [Rare.] ’ 

Oh I not the visioned poet in his dreams . . . 
bo bright, so fair, so wild a shape 
Hath yet beheld. Shelley, Queen Mab, i. 

2. Seen in a vision; formed by the fancy, or in 
a dream, trance, or the like ; produced bv a vi- 
sion; spectral. 

My listen'd sight might yet prove true. 

Scott, L. of the L., Iv. 11, 
The dream 

Of dark magician in Ills visional cave. 

Shelley, Alas tor. 

She moves through fancy’s rtavned space. 

Lena U, Tact or Fancy? 
visionist (vizh'on-ist), n. [< mran + -isf.] One 
who sees, ov believes that bo sees, visions ; a 
believer in visions: a visionary person. 

IVc arc so far from attaining any certain and real know. 
Mgr of incorporeal behiESfof an acquaintance ivltli nliicli 
tlic-e ri-wm'.ir so milch boast) that we are not able to 
know anj thing of corporeal substances as abstract ft urn 
their accidents. Dp. Parl.-r, Platonlck I'hilos., p. 00. 

The Ii'-i.mift has deeper thoughts and more concealed 
fudlmrs than these rhapsodical phantoms. 

/. D' Israeli, Amen, of Lit., I. 215. 
visionless (vizh'on-les). a. [< vision + -less,] 
D*-srituro of vision; sightless; blind, 
visit (viz'it). r. [< ME. visiten, < OF. rf'nnd F.) 
— Sp. Pg. visitor = It . visi i/nr r < L. r/s/- 
tnr(\ «see. go to pee. visit, punish, freq, of mere, 
look at attentively, behold, < ritlcrt , pp. vista, 
see: see vision,'] I, irons, l. To go or come to 
see (a pei>ou or thing) in the way of friendship, 
business, curiosity,’ ceremony,* ' or duty ; call 
upon ; proceed to in order to view or look on. 
And by the wayc wc rysyted some holy places. 

Sir Jt. Guylforde, J'ylgrymnge, p. is. 
At Ijons I tteityd the Beliqucs nt the yle wher Sent 
Aimc lj t-s and longious. 

Torleington, DIarIc of Eng. Travel!, p 2, 

1 v a* sick, and ye Visited me. Mat. xxv, CO. 

We will visit jou at supper-time. 

Shale., M. of V., ii. 2. 215. 
His wife was the rich china-woman that the courtiers 
rt-i-Ucrf so often. [}. Jonson, Epicomc, i. 1. 

2. To «*ome or go to, in general; appear in or 
at : enter. 

Ainana is more familiar, and entreth tlicCftfe— yea, by 
help of art, in Conduits r isitclh their priuntc houses. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 237. 
Ijdr nie. in “bowers, In sweeping showers, the spring 
I idt< the tallej, Km^rson, Mnsketaquid. 

3. To go or corny to see for the purpose of in- 
spection, supervision, examination, correction 
of abuses, or the like; examine: inspect. 

I may excite your princely cogitations to visit the ex- 
cellent treasure of your own mind. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. 
Aclunet would not sutler the bales Intended for the 
king of Abyssinia to be opened or visited, but left them in 
the hands of the ambassador. 

Bruce, Source of the Nile, IT. COG. 

4. To afflict; overtake or corno upon; said 
especially of diseases or calamities. 

Ere lie by sickness had been visited. 

Shale., 1 Hen. IV., iv. 1. 20. 
Fare. The house, sir, has been visited. 

Love. What, with the plague? 

B. Jomoti, Alchemist, v. 1. 

‘Tfs a house here 

Where people of nil sort*, that have been visited 
With lunacies and follies, wait their cures. 

Fletcher, Til grim, !il. G. 

5. In Scriptural phraseology: («) To send a 
judgment from heaven upon, whether for the 
purpose of chastising or afflicting, or of com- 
forting or consoling; judge. 

Oil visit me with thy salvation. ' I’s. cvi. J. 

Therefore hast thou visited and destroyed them. 

Isa. xxvl. 14. 

(b) To inflict punishment for (guilt) or upon 
(a person). 
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I am persuaded that God has visited you with this pun- 
ishment for my ungodliness. 

J. Bradford, Works (Parker Soc., 1853), II. 354. 
Visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the children. 

Ex. xxxiv. 7. 

Now will he remember their iniquity, and visit their 
sins - Hos. viii. 13. 

II. intrans . To practise going to see others ; 
keep up friendly intercourse by going to the 
houses of friends; make calls; stay with (an- 
other) as a guest. 

Whilst 9he was under her mother she was forced to be 
genteel, to live in ceremony, . . . and alu ays visiting on 
Sundays. Lau\ Serious Call, viii. 

visit (viz'it), n. [< F. visile = Sp. Pg. It. visi ta ; 
from tho verb.) 1 . The act of visiting or go- 
ing to see a person, x>lace, or thing; a tempo- 
rary residence in a locality or with some one 
as a guest; a call on a person or at a place. 

I’m come to take my last farewell, 

And pay my la*»t visit to thee. 

Young Hunting (Child’s Ballads, III. 295). 
I’d sooner be visited by the Plague ; for that only wou’d 
keep a man from Visits, and his l)oors shut. 

Wycherley, TJain Dealer, i. 1. 
Visits 

Like those of angels, short and far between. 

Blair, The Grave, ii. 589. 

2. A formal or official call; a visitation. 

Periodical visits were made by vassals to their suzerains, 
and by these to their higher suzerains — the kings. 

„ II. .Spencer, Prin. of Sociol.', § 379. 

Domiciliary visit. See domiciliary /. — Right of visit. 
Same as right of visitation. r>ee visitation, 5. — Visit to the 
Blessed Sacrament, m Bom. Cath. usage, a daily visit 
to a church in order to engage in silent prayer before tho 
sacrament: a practice common in religious houses, 
visitable (viz'i-ta-bl), a. [< visit + -able.] 
Li able _ or subject to be visited or inspected; 
admitting of visitation or inspection. 

'I ho next morning wo set out again, in order to sec the 
Sanctuaries add other visitable places upon Mount OU\et. 

MaumlrcU, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 104. 
All hospital'? built since the reformation arc visitable by 
the king or bird chancellor. AylijTc, Pnrcrgon. 

visitant (viz'i-tant), (t. and in [< L. visitan(t-)s, 
ppr. of visitor/,' see: see visit.] I. a. Acting 
the part of a visitor; paying visits; visiting. 

He kneu the rocks which Angels haunt 
Upon the mountains visitant 
Ii ord worth. Song at Feast of Brougham Castle. 
II, n. 1. One who visits; one who goes or 
comes to sec* another; one who is a guest in 
the house of a friend; a visitor. 

You have private risitants, my noble lady, 

That in sweet numbers court your goodly virtues. 

Fletcher, Wife for a Month, i. 2. 
He has a rich wrought waistcoat to entertain his visi- 
tants m. B. Jonson, Cynthia's Be\ els, ii. 1 . 

The intellectual character of her extreme beauty, . . . 
and her unbounded benevolence, gave more the idea of 
an angelic visitant than of a being belonging to this nether 
woild. Scott, L. of L. M. <cd. 1830), Int. 

Ills heart, 

Where Fear sat thus, a cherished visitant. 

Wordsworth , Excursion, i. 
2. In ornitln, a migrator}' bird which comes to 
and stays in a place or region during a part of 
the year: opposed to resident : as, tho snowy 
owl is a winter visitant from tho north in tho 
United States. Rare or irregular visitants are 
termed stray piers. Seo strayylcr, 2 . — 3. [cap.] 
A member of a Roman Catholic order of nuns, 
founded at Annecy in Savoy by Francis de Sales 
and Mine, de Chantal in 1(H0. The order spread in 
various countries, and lias been cfllcfent in the education 
of young girls. Tho Visitants are also called Salesians, 
Order of the UwUatio/j, Nuns of the Visitation, etc. 
visitation (viz-i-tfi/shpn), n. [< ME.t7.vi7«c/oim, 

^ OF. (and F.) visitation ?= Sp. visi facto n = Pg. 
rixitaguo — It. visitacionr, < LL. visitatio(n -), a 
sight, appearance, visitation, punishment, < L. 
visitarc, visit: seem*/.] 1. The act of visiting, 
or paying a visit ; a visit. 

Thcrfore I made my risitaciouns 
To vigilies and to processiouns. 

Chaucer, Frol, to Wife of Bath's Tale, 1. 655. 
The king cf Sicilia means to pay Bohemia the visitation 
which he Justly ow ra him. Shale., W T., i. 1. 7. 

When a woman isdeliuered of a child, the man Jycth in, 
and keepeth Ids bed, with visitation of Gossips, the space 
of fortie dayes. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 429. 

2. The object of a visit. [Rare.] 

O flowers, . . . 

My early visitation, and my Inst. 

Milton, P. L., xi. 275. 

3. A formal or judicial visit paid periodically 
by a superior, superintending officer, or other 
competent authority, to a corporation, college, 
church, or other lio*uso, for the purpose of ex- 
amining into the manner in which the business 
of the body is conducted, and its laws and reg- 


visiting-book 

ulations are observed and executed, or the like; 
specifically ( ecclcs .), such examination by a 
bishop of the churches in his diocese, with the 
added purpose of administering confirmation. 
The right of visitation attaches to metropolitans in their 
provinces, to bishops in their dioceses, and to archdeacons 
in certain cases. 

The magistrates shall be more familiar and open each 
to other, and move frequent in visitations, and shall, in 
tenderness and love, admonish one another. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 213. 

4. A special dispensation from heaven, some- 
times of divine favor, more usually of divine 
retribution ; divine retributive a&iction; hence, 
a similar incident of less importance, whether 
joyful or grievous. 

We see that the most comfortable vmtafions which God 
hath sent men from above have taken especially the times 
of prayer as their most natural opportunities. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 23. 

What will ye do in the day of visitation, and in the deso- 
lation which shall come from far? Isa. x. 3. 

These were bright visitations in a scholar’s and a clerk’s 
life. Lamb , Oxford in the Vacation. 

5. In international law, the act of a naval com- 
mander who visits or boards a vessel belonging 
to another state for the purpose of ascertaining 
her character and object, it does not include the 
claim or exercise of the right of search. The right of per- 
forming this act is called the right of visit or of visitation. 

6. [cap.] A church festival in honor of the 
visit of tho Virgin Mary to her cousin Eliza- 
beth i Luke i. 39), celebrated on July 2d in the 
Roman Catholic, Greek, and other churches.— 

7. In coot., an extensive, irregular, or other- 
wise notable migration into a place or coun- 
try; an iiTuption, incursion, or invasion: as, a 
visitation of lemmings, of the Bohemian wax- 
wing southward, or of the sand-grouse from 
Asia into France or England. — 8. In her., an 
investigation by a high heraldic officer, usually 
one of the kings-at-arms, into the pedigrees, in- 
termarriages, etc., of a family or the families 
of a district, with a view of ascertaining whe- 
ther tho arms borne by any person or persons 
living in that district are incorrect or unwar- 
rantably assumed. The king-at-arms was accompa* 
nied on such occasions by secretaries, draftsmen, etc. 
The latest visitation on record in England seems to have 
been betu ccn the years lGsG and 1700 ; but before that time 
they had ceased to be regularly held.— Nuns of the Visi- 
tation, Order of the Visitation. See visitant. 3.— Visi- 
tation of the sick, an office of the Anglican Church, ap- 
pointed to be used for the spiritual benefit of sick persons. 
Provision is made in the English Frnyer-book for special 
confession and absolution of the sick person, while the 
American Prayer-book merely provides that the minister 
shall examine whether he repent him truly of his sins. 

visitatorial (viz"i-ta-t6'ri-al), a. [< LL. oisita- 
tar, a visitor (< L. visUarc',' see), + -i-al.] Be- 
longing or pertaining to a judicial visitor or 
visitation: as. visitatorial power; hence, per- 
taining to any authorized inspector or exami- 
nation: as, a health officer’s visitatorial work 
or authority. Also visitorial. 

The enactment by which Elizabeth and her successors 
had been empowered to appoint commissioners with visi- 
tatorial authority over the Church was not only not re- 
vived. but was declared, with the utmost strength of lan- 
guage, to be completely abrogated. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 
visit-day (viz'it-da), n. A day on which call- 
ers aro received. 

On visit-days she bears 
To mount her fifty flights of ample stairs. 

Parnell, Elegy to an Old Beauty, 
visite (vi-zet'), n. [F., visit : see r/,<??7.] An out- 
er garment worn by women in the first half of 
the nineteenth century, thin, made of silk or 
liko material, and shaped to the person, 
visiter (yiz'i-tfcr), n. [< visit 4- -crL Cf. vis- 
itor.] Same as visitor. 

His visiter observed the look, and proceeded. Dickens. 
visiting (viz'i-ting), ^. [Verbal n. of visit, ».] 

1. The act or practice of paying visits or mak- 
ing calls. Also used adjectively. 

The business of her life was to get her daughters mar- 
ried : its solace was visiting and news 

" Jane Austen, Pride and Prejudice, i. 

Our an ccs tom are very good kind ui folks ; but they arc 
the last people I should choose to have a visiting acquain- 
tance with. Sheridan, 'tin- Rivals, iv. 1. 

2. Prompting; influence. 

No compunctious visitings of nature 

Shake my fell purpose. Shale., Macbeth, i. 5. 4G. 

visiting (viz'i-ting), p. a. [Ppr. of visit, r,] 
That visits; often, of persons, authorized to 
visit and inspect: as, a visiting committee, 
visiting-ant (viz'i-ting-ant), n. Tho driver-ant. 
visiting-book (viz'i-ting-buk), n. A book con- 
taining a list of names of persons wbo are to bo 
called upon or who have called. 



visiting-boob 

The Bishop went and wrote his name down in the visit- 
ing-book at Gaunt House that very day. 

Thackeray , Vanity Fair, lv. 

visiting-card (viz'i-ting-klird), n. A small 
card, bearing one’s name, and sometimes an 
address, an official title, or tlio like, to be left 
in mailing calls or paying visits, or, upon occa- 
sion, to be sent as an act of courtesy or in ac- 
knowledgment of an attention. 

visiting-day (viz'i-ting-dii), n. A day on wbicli 
one is at homo to visitors. 

He keeps a Visiting Day ; you and I’ll wait on him. 

C. Shadu'dl, Humours of tho Navy, i. 1. 

visitor (viz'i-tor), n. [Also visiter ; < F. visile nr 
— Sp. Pg. visltador = It. visit at ore, < LL. risi- 
tator , a visitor, protector, < L. vtsitarc , visit: 
see visit."} 1. One who visits, specifically— (<?) 
One who comes or goes to sco or stay with another, as in 
civility or friendship. 

She hated having visitors in the house while her health 
was so indifferent. 

Jane Austen , Pride and Prejudice, xxiii. 
(6) A superior or person authorized to visit a corporation 
or any institution, for the purpose of seeing that the laws 
and regulations are observed, or that tho duties and condi- 
tions prescribed by the founder or by law are duly per- 
formed or executed. 

I hearc sale the Visitors have taken this ordre, that 
every man shall professe the studic eytlier of dlvinitie, 
law, or physick; and, in remembring thus well England 
nbrode, thei have in myn opinion forgotten Cambrlg It 
self. Aschavu in Ellis's Lit. Letters, p. 10. 

2. In zoiiL, a visitant. =Syn. 1. («) Visitor, Caller, 
Quest, Caller regards n person ns coming to see another 
for a short interview of civility, formality, or friendship : 
ns, she devoted the afternoon to receiving callers. Visitor 
regards the person ns coming to seo another, but mak- 
ing a longer stay than a ratter and enjoying more of social 
intercourse. Guest regards the person as admitted to hos- 
pitality, and hence generally as welcome. (/») Inspector, 
examim r. 
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Gray in 1S43. As a generic name it is equivalent to Lu - 
treola, and includes semi-aquatic species of Putorius, of 
which the European and American minks are the best- 
known. As a specific term it is applicable only to the 
latter, Putorius (Lutreola) mon. See cut under mink. 
vison-weasel (vi'son-we^zl), n. Same as vi- 
son. 

visor, visored, etc. Soe vizor , etc. 
visoryf (vi'so-ri), a. [< L. visor (a doubtful 
word), a scout, lit. * seer,’ < ridcrc , pp. visits , see : 
see vision.'] Visual ; having the power of vision. 

But even tho optic nerves and the visory spirits are cor- 
rupted. Jlev. T. Adams, Works, II. 379. 

viss (vis), it. [< Tamil visai, Telugu rise.] In 
southern India and Burma, a weight equiva- 
lent to about 3 pounds 5 ounces, 
vista (vis'tji), n. [Formerly also, erroneously, 
vis to ; < It .“vista, sight, view, < vis to, pp. of vc- 
dcrc , < L. vidcrc , pp. visits , seo: seo vision.] 1. 
A view or prospect, especially through an av- 
enue, as between rows of trees; hence, tho trees 
or other things that form tho avenue. 

The tents arc all ranged in a straight lino: . . . and 
Is there not u horrid uniformity in their infinite mta of 
canvas? Sheridan (Y), The Camp, ii. 3. 

Terminal figures, columns of marbloorgranlto porticoes, 
niches, are Been in the ristas of the wood paths. 

JIauthorne, Marble Faun, viii. 

ITcneo — 2. Figuratively, a vision j a view pre- 
sented to tho mind in prospect or in rotrospect 
.by the imagination: as, a vista of pleasure to 
come; dim vistas of the past. 

Thcro is something exceedingly delusive in thus looking 
back through the long vista of departed years, and catch- 
ing a glimpse of the fairy realms of nntlquity. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 13S. 

Prima vista. Sc cprima. 

vistaed (vis'tjjd), a. [< vista 4 -ed-.] Possess- 
ing or forming a vista or vistns. 


visitorial (viz-i-td'ri-nl), a. [< visitor 4 -i-al.] -yisto (vis'to), u. Same as vista. [Erroneous.] 
Same as visitatorial. 

visitress ( viz'it-res), n. [< visi tor 4 -W.] A fe- 
male visitor. Charlotte Bronte , Shirley, xxxiii. 
visive (vi'siv), a. [< F. rtsi/= Sp. Pg. It. vistro, 

< L. rider e, pp. visits , see: see vision.] Ol* or 
pertaining to the power of seeing; visual. 


The object of the church's faith is, in order of nature, 
before the church, . . . ami therefore cannot be enlarged 
1>> the church, any more than the act of the vis ire faculty 
can add risibility to the object. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1K15), II. 309. 

Vismia (vis'ini-ii), n. [XL. (Vnmlelli, 1793). 
named from one Visme, a botanist of Lisbon.] 
A genus of plants, type of tho tribe Vt smart' in 
the order JJi/nn'icineiV. It is clnracterlrcd by a flve- 
ccllcd ovary, with numerous ovules in each cell There 
are about 27 species, natives of tropica! America, with 
1 species in tropi- 
cal Africa. They 
are shrubs or 
trees, bearing en- 
tire leaves which 
arc commonly 
large, closely 
wooll) or hoary, 
ami glnndular- 
dotted The flow- 
ers nru yellow or 
whitish, in termi- 
nal and usually 
abundant and 
p.inicled cymes. 

*J he five petals are 
often downy ; the 
stamens are in 
five united fill**- 
ter-» opposite the 
petals . the fruit 
is a berr). Most 
of the species 
have a copious >elIovv Jui 



if encrgitic properties. V. 

Brasil icn*is, of Brazil, and V. Gutanen* is, w idely disperse* l 
in Guiana and Brazil, me known ns max-tree, a name ex- 
tended to the genus; the latter also ns gutta-gum tree; it visualisation, ViSUaliSG, etc. 
is a small tree, the source of u drastic gjun resin analogous , . 

togambuge, known as gum mugutta or American gamboge * 


Then nil beside each glndc and risto 
You’d sco njmphs lying like (’alisto. 

Gay, To a Young Lady. 

visual (viz'u-nl), a. [< OF. visual, visitcl, F. 
n* ltd = Sp. Pg. visual = It. visuale, < LL. visit- 
alis, of sight, < L. visits, sight, < vide re, pp. 
visits, sco: seo rif 1 , visa ye.] 1. Of or pertain- 
ing to sight; relating to vision; used in sight; 
serving ns tho instrument of seeing; optic : ns, 
the visual nerve. 

The nlr, 

No where so clear, sharpen’d Ids risual my. 

Milton, 1’. L., 111. 020. 

perception secs n superficies, but It docs not see 
a superficies as distinguished from a solid. 

IIOitg*nn, Time and Space, § 12. 

2. Visible; perceptible by tho sight. 

Among many remarkable particulars ttiat attended his 
first poieeptions and Judgments on ii*ual objects, . . . 
the first time the boy saw a black object, It gave him great 
uneasiness. Darke, Sublime and Beautiful, § 115. 

3. Kesulting from the eye; produced by n look; 

ns, visual influences — Primary visual centers, the 
lateral corpus geniculatum; tbepulvlnarnnd the anterior 
corpus quadrigeminum, In cells of which the fibers of the 
optic tract originate. — Visual anglO, thcnnglc fanned 
by the intersection of two lines drawn from the extremi- 
ties of an object to the first nodal point of the c>c.— 
Visual axis. See Visual Hold, the extent of 

external world which Is visible in any position of an cje. 
— Visual line. Same as visual axiX— Visual plane, the 
plane including the signal lines of the two eyes. — Visual 
point, In per*/*., a point in tho horizontal line in which 
all the ristial ravs unite.— Visual purple, a pigment 
found In the retina; same ns rhodoprin.— visual rays, 
lines of light Imagined to come from the object to the eye. 
— Visual White, the final product of the photochemical 
changes undergone by visual purple when exposed to the 
action of light —Visual yellow, an Intermediate stage 
of the passage of visual purple to risual white under the 
action of light. • 

Sco visuatiza- 


nlso obtained from other species, as l r . micranthn. 

Vismiefe (vis-mi'o-6), n. pi. [XL. (Clioisy, 
1821), < Vt'onta 4 -V/r.j A tribe of polypetalous 
plants, of the order JItjperirincic. it is character- 
ized by a fleshy indehi scent fruit with wingless seed®. It 
includes 4 genera, of w high 1'iVmm is the type, chiefly trop- 
ical Americ m trees or shrubs , the others arc mostly 6hrubs 
of tropical Africa. 

visnet, « . [AF. visne, < OF. visne, < L. vicuiia, 
neighborliood : sc g vicinage.] Xcighborhood. 
Seo rciiitf 1 , 2 (a). 

visnomyt (viz'no-rai), n. [A corruption < jdtys- 
ioffitomtf.] Face; countenance; visage. 

I think it safer to sit closer, and so to cloud the sun of 
my visnomy that no eye discern it. 

Chapman, May-Day, iii. 3. 

vison (vi'son), n. [XL. (Brisson); origin un- 
known.] The name specifically given to tho 
American mink by Brisson in 175G, and subse- 
quently so used by most authors. The name was 
used absolutely by Buffou In 17C5, and gencrlcally by J. E. 


visuality (viz-u-nl'i-ti), a.; pi. visual ides (-tiz). 
[< LL. visual itd(t-)s, the faculty of sight, < visu- 
al is, of tlio sight: seo visual.] 1. The state 
or property of being visual. — 2. A sight; a 
glimpse; a* mental picture. 

We hnve n pleasant visuality of an old summer after- 
noon in the queen’s Court two hundred years ago. 

Carlyle, Cromwell, i. 93. 

visualization (viz’u-al-i-zii'shpu), II. [< visu- 
alize + -ir/ion.] Tlie’net, process, or result of 
visualizing; tlio state of being visualized, us 
an optical image. Also spelled visualisation. 

Wo have a problem of visualization — the mind Is called 
upon to supply an optical image. 

Proc. Amcr. Noc. Psych. Desearch, I. 311. 

visualize (viz'u-nl-Iz), i\; pret. and pp. visual- 
ized, ppr. visualizing. [< visual 4 -ize.] I. 
traus. To mako visual or visible; make that 
which is perceived by tho mind only visible to 
tho eye; externalize to tho eye. 


vital 

What is this Me? A Voice, a Motion, an Appearance- 
some embodied, visualized Idea in the Eternal Mind? 

Carlyle, Sartor Resartus, i. 8. 
Whatever may be the fate of these attempts to visualize 
the physics of the process, it will still remain true that 
to account for the phenomena of radiation and absorp- 
tion wc must take into consideration the shape, size, and 
complexity of the molecules by which the ether is dis- 
turbed. Tyndall, Radiation, § 15. 

Most persons . . . are less able to visualise the features 
of intimate friends than those of persons of whom they 
have caught only a single glance. 

F. Galton, Inquiries into Human Faculty, p. 103. 

ii. intrans. To call up a mental imago or 
picture with a distinctness approaching actual 
vision. 

I find that a few' persons can, by what they often de- 
scribe as a kind of touch-sight, visualise at the same 
moment all round the image of a solid body. 

F. Galton, Inquiries into Human Faculty, p. 93. 
It is among uncivilised races that natural differences in 
the visualising faculty are most conspicuous. Many of 
them make carvingB and rude illustrations, but only a few’ 
have tho gift of carrying a picture in their mind’s eye, 
judging by the completeness and flrmnessof their designs, 
which show no trace of having been elaborated in that 
step-by-step manner which is characteristic of draughts- 
men who are not natural artists. 

F. Galton, Inquiries into Human Faculty, p. 101. 

Also spoiled visualise. 

visualizer (viz'u-nl-5-z6r), m. [< r is if a 7 ire 4 -crL] 
One who visualizes. Also spelled visualise)'. 
Abnormally sensitive visualizers. 

Proc. Amcr. Soc. Psych. Desearch, I. 295. 

visually (viz'u-al-i), adv. In a visual manner; 
by sight; with reference to vision. 

These spectral Images have only a subjective existence, 
though visually they have all the vividness of present- 
ment which belongs to realities. Faturc, XLI. 417. 

VitaceSB (vi-tii'se-o), ». i)l. [XL. (Lindley, 1S35), 
< litis 4 -accrc.] An order of polypetalous 
plants, of tho scries Discijlorre and cohort Cclas- 
tralcs. It is also known as Ampclidc/v (Kunth, 1S21), or 
now ns Ampiiidacet r (It. T. Lowe, 1357), and ns the rin* 
family— in each case from its type, Vitis r inifera, the a>- 
?Tf Ao? of the Greeks. The order is characterized by a small 
calyx with imbricated lobes, and vnlvate caducous petals 
with the stamens opposite them. There are about 455 spe- 
cie®, of which 44 species, principally of Asia and Africa, 
forming the genus Lcea, are erect tropical shrubs or small 
trees, with pinnate leaves w ithout tendrils. The others, 
classed in 10 genera, and forming the tribe Ampclidc/e, 
are shrubby tendi Il-bearing climbers or vines, with a copi- 
ous watery Juice, round, angled, or irregular stems thick- 
ened at the nodes (rarely herbaceous or subterranean), 
their wood abounding in large dotted ducts. They bear 
alternate or petioled leaves, which are simple, lobed, or 
digltatcly divided into three to five leaflets. The inflorcs- 
ccnco is paniculately cytnosc or racemose, rarely spicate, 
and is developed opposite the leaves; the peduncles end 
in simple or divided tendrils. The small flowers are com- 
monly greenish or inconspicuous. The fruit is a roundish 
juicy berry, commonly onc-eellcd by obliteration of the two 
to five partition?, and containing tw o to five seeds. It is 
often large, sweet, and edible in J'lVwaml Cisrns, or some- 
times aei id, astringent.or intensely acid. Three genera ex- 
tend into the United States, TitiV, Cissus, and Ampelopsis. 
Amjwlocissus, Parthcnocissus, and Tetrastigma also occur 
In tropical America; the others nrc small genera of the 
Uhl World. Their leaves arc astringent, and sometimes 
f urn Mi domestic remedies, especially those of tropical spe- 
cies of Cissui; another furnishes a blue dye; but the prin- 
cipal importance of the family is the production of grnpc3 
and w ine. Pterisanthes , a small aberrant genus, is one of 
the most singular of plants in its inflorescence, bearing 
its innumerable small flowers on a thin, flattened wing- 
like or leaf-like receptacle forming the expanded end of 
a slender tendril. 

vitailet, vitaillet, »■ Obsolete spellings of 
victual. 

vital (vi'tal), a. [< JIE. vital, < OF. (ami F.) 
vital = Sp. Pg. vital = It. ritalc, < L. vitalis, of 
or belonging to life, < vita, life, < vivcrc, pp. 
rictus, live, = Skt. -/>>, live; cf. Gr. /3/or, life. 
From the same root nro tilt. E. vie 2 , vivid, re- 
vive, etc.] 1. Of or pertaining to life, either 
animal or vegetable: as, vital energies. 

A raven’s note, 

Whose dismal tune bereft my vital powers. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., iii. 2. 41. 

As for filing creatures, it is certain their vital spirits 
are a substance compounded of an airy and flamy matter. 

Bacon, NaL Hist., § 30. 

2. Contributing to life; necessary to life: as, ri- 
tdl air; vital blood. — 3. Containing life ; living. 

Spirits that live throughout, 

Vital in every part. Milton, I*. L., vi. 345. 

His rihtt presence? liis corporeal mould? 

W or d snort h, Laodamia. 

She is very haughty, 

For all her fragile air of gentleness ; 

With something vital in her, like those flowers 
That on our desolate steppes outlast the year. 

T. D. Aldrich, Paulin eTa vlovna. 

4. Being tho seat of life; being that on which 
lifo depends; hence, essential to existence; in- 
dispensable. 

He spoke, and rising hurl’d his forceful Dart, 
Which, dr I v ’n by Pallas, pierc’d a n’fal Parr. 

Pope, Iliad, v. 352. 



vital 

A competence is vital to content. 

1 oi mg, Night Thoughts, vL 50G. 
A kmmlnlzo of the law and a devotion to its princinles 

uTstrcnet b * I,;I ’ uWlc ’ ” nd “j ‘he very foundation of 
Us strength. story, Misc. Writings, p. 012 . 

5f. f’apable of living; viable. 
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2. The part of nn_v complex whole that is essen- 
tial to its life or existence, or to a sound state : 
as corruption of manners preys upon the citato 
of a state. 

A mortal disease was upon her vilate before Crcsarhad 
crossed the Rubicon. 

Storj/, Speech, Salem, Sept. 18 , 1S2S. 


V, \ ai l d otliers . . . affirming 
t.»c birth of the se\enth month to he vital . 

. *? ,r T - Xroicno, VuIk. Err., iv. 12 . vitascope (vi'ta-skop), n. [< L. vita, life, 4- Gr. 

Vital airman old name for oxygen pas, n hich is essential Ohnxetv, view.] *’An apparatus, based on the nrin- 
1 1,11 1 e * Vital canacitv of t.hpi^nrwr ciple of the zoetropc, for projecting a great num- 

ber of pictures of the same object in rapid 


.... , Vital capacity of the lungs. s cccapa- 
■ Vital center. Same as cnitvr of r^jo ration {which 
, ! *'• “ n,,t r — Vital Christianity. Sec Chris- 
[ ,(Ti 1 '■ } ('*) —Vital congruityt, the mode of union of 
bo li lam. ‘*.r. ay •'•♦ding to the English PLitent-t* —Vital 
contraCk. Jity, tie power of contraction iuhcicnt in liv- 
inp ntu'-f nl- tr tp-ue — Vital fluid, the name ghen by 
N mill?*- 1 " a fit id in plants, found in ceit.im \tssels called 
him r. ua r< ; / . It is also termed latex.— Vital force, 
nit anrii nine force in animals and plants. Sec the first 
quotation under vitality, 1.— Vital functions. See/umr- 
r, " n . -Vital-germ theory of contagion, the theon that 
cfiutagiou- diseases are due to the presence of perveited 
t»iopia-ts v hu h arc descended from otheis originally 
healths— Vital power, the ability to live, or continue 
alive; utality. 


vitiator 

of an ovum; the germinntive or formative pro- 
toplasmic contents of an ovum-cell, which is 
transformed into the body of the etnbrvo, plus 
that substance, if any, wliicb nourishes the 
embryo during its germination and subse- 
quent CH'owth. Ilencc, In meroblastic ova, two kinds 
of \iUllus are distinguished, the germ-yolk, orgermina- 
tive wtellus proper, and the food > oik, the former form- 
ing and the latter nourishing the embryo. — Segmenta- 
tion of the vitellus. 8 ee segmentation — Vitellus for- 
matiVUS, formats e or true yolk. See morph lecithus.— 
Vitellus nutritivus, food-} oik. Sec tropholccithus. 


succession upon a screen, thus producing the Vitex (vl'tcks), n. [XL. (Rivinus, 1690), < I 


appearance of motion. Cinematograph , < fcctro * 
scope. l'ntnctmpho<tcope, and veri scope are names 
applied to various machines essentially like the 
vitascope. 

The ritas-'op', a far more complicated and powerful 
structure {than the kinetnsiopc], takes this same ribbon 
' Inch has been piepaied by the kinctoscope, anil coils it 
up on a disc at the top of the nue-hine, from which it i-> 
pis-ed over a system of wheels and through a narrow, up- 
right clamp-like contrivance that brings it down to a 
strong magnifying lens, behind wliuh there is an electric 



vitex, agnus castus.] A genus of plants, of the 
order Ycrhennrric, type of the tribe Vitirar. It is 
characterized hy medium-sized flowers, the corolla with 
a shot t tube and very oblique five-cleft or two-lipped limb 
(its forward lobe larger), by four usually exserteil stamens, 
and by a drupaceous fiuit with a single four-celled nutlet. 
There are about 75 species, widely dispersed throughout 
warm regions, a few extending into temperate parts of Asia, 
and sou thorn Europe. They are trees or shrubs beni lug o)*- 
positc leaves, w hich are commonly composed of three to 
seven digitate entire or toothed thin or coriaceous leaflets. 
The flowers are 


Vital principle, that principle upon which, when united .Voi tk Amer. Iter., CLXIII. 377. 

with organized matter, the phenomena of life are supposed 

^t-pend. See vitality.— Vital sense, cooncstliesis.— vttativeness fvi-ta tiv-nes), it. In phren., the 
Vital tripod. S ootn'pod. love of life — a faculty assigned to a protuber- 

vitausation, vitalise, etc. See ritalizatiou , etc. anee under the ear; also, tlic organ which i£ sup- 
Vltalism (vi tnl-izin), «. [< vital + -ism.] In posed to indicate the presence of this faculty. 

- hint., the doctrine that ascribes all the func- vitellarian (rit-e-la'n-an), a. [< r itcltarium + 
tions of an organism to a vital principle dis- -on.] Of or pertaining to the vitellarium : as. 
t ’ nc ; t . f r c, / m . / cll « I P lcal an(1 other Physical forces, tho vitellarian ducts. See cuts under ncrina- 
Vltalist (vi tal-ist), n. [= F. vital isle; < vital rium, Trcmatoda, and Cestoidea. Huxley. 
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Helmholtz, Popular Sci. Lectures 
(traits.), p. 383. — 2. Noting tho vital-germ 
theory of contagion (which see, under vital). 

It "as no easy thins for him to justify the study of fer- 
mentation on the lines suggested by what was called the 
ntaluUc or germ theory. Katun, XLIII. 482. 

vitality (vi-tal'i-ti), v. [< F. vitalite = Sp. vi- 
lahdad = Pg. vitalidadc = It. ritahid, < L. ri- 
talita(t-)s, vital force, life, < vitalis, vital: seo 

«*"•].!• T , l ‘ e exhibiting of vital powers or vitellicle (vi-tcl'i-kl > n 
capacities; the principle of animation or of a?— , lel ”■ 

life; vital force. See life. 

I'ndoubtedly a man of genius can out of his owu super- 
abundant vitality compel life into the most decrepit vo- 
cabulary. Lowell, Study Window S, p. 240. 

2. Manifestation of a capacity for enduring and 
performing certain functions : as, an institution 
devoid of vitality. 


is formed. Seo german urn, and cuts under Trc- 
inatoda and Hhabdocccla. 
vitellary (vit'e-la-ri), n. and a. [< L. vitellus, 
volk : see vitcll ifs-.] I. f n. The place where the 
yolk of an egg swims in the white. 

The vitellary or place of the yolk is very high. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iii. 2S. 

II. a. Same as vitelline. 

The Vitellary sac of the embryo. Huxley. 

[< NL . m Htellicul«s, 
dim. of vitellus, yolk: see vitcllus.'i A yolk- 
sac; the vitelline or vitellary vesicle; tho bag 
which hangs out of the belly of an embryo, in 
the higher animals called the umbilical vesicle. 
See cuts under embryo and uterus. 
vitelligenous (vit-e-lij'c-nus), a. [< L. rite! /its, 


white, blue, vio- 
let, or yellowish, 
and form cymes 
which are loose 
and widely fork- 
ing, or short, 
dense, and some- 
times almost 
contracted into 
a head. The ge- 
nus is somewhat 
aromatic ; sev- 
eral species ai e 
tender shrubs 
cultivated un- 
der glass. V. 

Agnus castus, a 
deciduous shrub 
from Sicily and 
the Mediter- 
ranean, is culti- 
vated in many 
forms, ns with va- 
riegated leaves, 
etc , under the 
names chaste- 
tree, Abraham's- 
balm, hemp-tree , 
monk's pepper - 
tree , and espe- 
cially agnus castus (which see, under agnus). V. tnfolia is 
known :u India as wild pepper. V. pubescens ( V . arborea) 
of the East Indies is an evergreen reaching 50 feet in 
height, known as tree-vitex. Many species produce a valu- 
able wood, as V. Lignum-vitce, the liguum-Uttc of Queens- 
land. and V. capitata, the bois lizard of Trinidad, Guiana, 
and Brazil, or a durable building-timber, especially V. lit- 
toralis, the New’ Zealand teak or puriri, which is consid- 
ered indestructible in water. The last is a large tree 
sometimes 6 feet in diameter, bearing spreading branches 
of dull-red hairy flowers an inch long. (See puriri, and 
A cio Zealand teak (under teak).) V. umhrosa of the West 
Indies is one of the trees known as boxwood or fiddleicood. 

'lfioll nil r/ T ..l*: £ ll . • _ _ 
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I* lowering Plant of Viter A^nus castus 
a, a flower. 


yolk, + -genus, producing: see -genous .] Pro- vitialt (visk'i-al), a. [< L. vitimn, a fault, vice, 


No incredulity or neglect cun destroy the innate vitality 
of truth. Gcikie , GeoL Sketches, ii. 30. 

vitalization (vPtal-i-za'sbon), it. [< vitalize 
+ -ft/tow.] Tho act or process of infusing the 
vital principle. Also spelled vitalisation. 
vitalize (vi'tal-iz), v. t . ; pret. and pp. vitalized, 

PI'r. vitalizing. [< vital + -ire.] To give life 
to ; render living ; give an organic or vital char- 
acter to. Also spelled vitalise. 

It appears that it [organic assimilation] is a force which Vitelline (vf-tol'in), a. and' n 
not only produces motion and chemical change, hut also • - - - 

vitalizes the mutter on which it nets. 


during yolk or vitellus: specifying those cells 
secreted by the ovarioles of certain insects, 
which are supposed to supply nutriment to the 
ova. Also vilcllogcnous. Huxley, Anat. Invert.. 
I). 381. 

vitellin (vi-tel'in), n. [< r itcll(us) + -bA ] 
The chief proteid constituent of the yolk of 
CgRS. It is a white granular body insoluble in water, 
soluble in dilute salt solutions, and not precipitated by 
saturation with salt. It is associated with lecithin, anil 
probably combined with it in the yolk of the egg. 
n . yr... 1 [< vitellus 


-fMC 1 .] I. a. 1. Of or pertaining to tlio vitel- 
lus, or yolk of Jin cgjr; forming a vitellus, as 
protoplasm: said especially of the large mass 
of food-yolk or deutoplasm of a meroblastic 
egg, or of the vitellicle.— 2. In entom. and hot., 
colored like the yolk of an egg; deep-yellow 
with a tinge of red. 

Also vitellary. 

Vitelline duct. See ductus vitellinus, under ductus, and 
cut under embryo — Vitelline membrane. See mem- 
bra nc . — Vitelline sac, the vitellicle, or umbilical vesicle. 

II. «. Yolk; tho vitellus; the vitellary sub- 
stance. See I., 1. [Rare.] 
vitellogene (vi-tel'o-jen), n. [< L. vitellus, 
yolk, + -genus, producing.] Tho vitellarium. 


-a/.] Faulty; corrupt; vicious. 

There is nothing cn it [the earth] that is of it which is 
not become more vitial than vital. 

Itcv. T. Adams, Works, I. 337. 

vitiate (vish'i-at), v. t.; pret. and pp. vitiated , 
ppr. vitiating. [Formerly also viciatc ; < L. vi- 
t ictus, pp. of vitiarc (> It. viziarc =z Sp. Pg. viciar 
== F. yicicr), make faulty, injure, spoil, corrupt, 
< vitium , a faiilt, imperfection: see nee 1 .] 1. 
To render vicious, faulty, or imperfect ; injure 
the quality or substance of; cause to be defec- 
tive; impair; spoil; corrupt: as, a vitiated 

This beauteous Maid [Venice] hath been often attempted 
to be vxcialcd. Houcll, Letters, I. i. 30. 

Wholesome meats to a vitiated stomack dilTer little or 
nothing from unwholesome. Milton, Arcopagitica, p. 1G. 

2. To cause to fail of effect, either in whole or 
in part; render invalid or of no effect; destroy 
the validity or binding force of, as of a legal 
instrument or a transaction ; divest of legal 
value or authority ; invalidate : as, any undue 
influence exerted on a jury vitiates their ver- 
dict; fraud vitiates a contract; a court is vi- 
tiated by the presence of unqualified persons 
sitting as members of it. 


Whciccll, Hist. Scientific Ideas, iv. § 3. 
vitalize!* (vi'tal-I-zer), n. [< vitalize + -er 1 .] 

One who or that which vitalizes. Also spelled 
vitaliscr. 

vitally (vi'tal-li), adv. I. In a vital manner; 
so as to give life. 

The organic structure of human bodies, whereby they 
are fitted to live and move, and be vitally in formed by the 
soul, is the workmanship of a most wise, powerful, and 
beneficent Maker. Bentley. (Johnson.) 

2. In a manner or degree essential to continued 
existence; essentially: as, vitally important. 

Ilis attainment to a knowledge of God and this instant »■. - • 

resistance of Sin are most intimately and vitally related. VlteilOgenOUS (vit-0-loj e-nus), a . 

Neither can advance be}'ond the other. vitelligenous. 

Channing, Perfect Life, p. 05. vitellolutein (vl-tel-o-lu'te-in), it. [< L. vitcl- 

3. Intlio vitals; as affecting vital parts; mor- lus, yolk, + I ulcus, golden-yellow, + -bA] a ... 

tally; fatally: as, the animal was vitally kit or yellow coloring matter found iu tlie eggs of the vitiation (vish-i-a'shon), ?t. [< L . iHiatio(n-). 

Iturt. spider-crab, Sfaia squinado. violation, corruption, < vitiarc, corrupt, vitiate : 

vitals (vi'talz), it. pi. [PI. of vital; short for vitellorubin (vi-tel-o-ro'biii), it. [< L. vitellus, fCh/diulc.] The act of vitiating. Specitlcnlly— 
vital parts.] 1. Tlio viscera necessary for vi- yolk, + rubier), red, + -tiA] reddish-brown ^ Impairment; corruption : as, vitiation of the blood, 
tal processes; those interior parts or' organs coloring matter found in the e^s of Main The strong vitiation of the German idiom with English 
which are essential to life, as the brain, heart, squinado. eD "' or ' ls “d expressions. Amer. Jour. Phil oi., X. 315. 

lungs, and stomach: a vague general term. Vitellus (vi-tel'us), n. [NL., < L. vitellus, a contractor n”ourt V!lIld ° f llk ' 8aI: ns ’ tlle vitiation ot a 
A slight wound ; yolk, a transferred use of eitvlhis, a little calf, vitiator (vish'i-a-tor) u K L ritiatnr ( riti 

Though It pierc’d his body, it hath miss’d the vitals. dim. of vitulus, a calf: see veal.'] The j-olk of arc. corrupt vitiate - see ii/intcl n „„ „„ 

Fletcher (and another), Fair 3faid of the Inn, ii. 1 . an egg; in the broadest sense, the protoplasm t£2t Sh ^i’itlates.' 


Same as 


The least defect cl self-possession vitiates, in my judg- 
ment, the entire relation [friendship!. 

Emerson, Friendship. 
= Syn. 1. Pollute, Corrupt, etc (see taint >), debase, de- 
prave. 



vitiator 


6774 


vitreousness 


You cannot say in your profession Plus norivltlat; plus 
is the worst vitiator and violator of the Muses. 

Landor, I mag. Conv., Southey and Porson, ii. 

Viticese (vi-tis'e-e), n. jd. [NL. (Seliauer, 1848), 

< Vitex (-ic-) 4* -e*v.] A tribe of gnraopetalous 
plants, of tlio order Verbena ccx. it is character- 
ized by an ultimately centrifugal cymoso inflorescence 
composed of opposite dichotomous cymes aggregated into 
a trichotomous, thyrsoid, pyramidal, or corymbose pani- 
cle, and by an ovary with the ovules laterally allixed, 
commonly at first imperfectly but soon perfectly four- 
celled, drupaceous, and entire or four-lohed in fruit, usu- 
ally pulpy or fleshy, the endocarpof four nutlets, or form- 
ing a single four-celled nutlet. It includes 18 genera, of 
which Vitex (the type). Sect or ia, J’rcmna, Callicarjm, ami 
Clerodcndron are the chief. Geunsia of the Malay archi- 
pelago is exceptional in its usually flve-cclled ovary* and 
fruit with ten nutlets. The only member of the tribe with- 
in the United States is Callicarjxt Americana, the French 
mulberry. 

viticide (vit'i-sld), ?/. [< L. vitis, vine, + -cida, 

< cxdcrc, kill.] That winch injures or destroys 
the grape or vino ; a vino-pest, as the phyllox- 
era. 

viticolous (vi-tik'o-his), a . [< h. vitis, the 

vine, + colcrc, inhabit.] In hot. and cool,, in- 
habiting or produced upon tho vino, as very 
many parasitic and saprophytic fungi and vari- 
ous insects. 

viticula (vi-tik'u-lil), n.\ pi. vi fir nix (-16). 
[NL. ? dim. of L.fto,*vino: seo Fi'/fa.] In hot., 
a trailing stem, as of a cucumber, 
viticulose (vi-tik'ii-los), a. [< nticula + -osc.] 
In hot., producing long, trailing, vino-liko twigs 
or stems; sarmontacoous. 
viticultural (vit-i-kul'tur-nl), a. [< viticulture 
+ -ah] Of or pertaining to viticulture: as, 
viticultural implements or treatises. 

Of the Anstrinn-IIungiirian empire Hungary, from n nit- 
cultural point of view, forms by far the most important 
part. Encyc. Rrit XXIV. G10. 

viticulturalist (vit-i-kul'tfir-al-ist), it. [< nti- 
ciiUuml + -iut.] A viticulturist. ICicct. Her. 
(Amor.), XIII. xviii. 4. [Karo.] 
viticulture (vit'i-kul-tur), ti. [< P. viticulture, 

< L. ntis, vino, + cultura, culture.] Tho cul- 
ture or cultivation of the vino. 

viticulturist (vit-i-kul'tur-ibt), n. [< vitieul- 
turc + -ist.] Ono whose UusincRS is viticulture ; 
a grape-grower. 

To nlil In these researches, relations Irnve alreai!)’ been 
opened with horticulturists mul riticutturi't*. 

Xaturc, X1.II1. S3. 

Vitiflora (vit-i-flo'rii), n. [XL. (Leach, 1 -’10). 

< L. ci tin, vino, + Jill'S (.//or-), flower.] A genus 
of chats: a strict synonym of Suxicoht. Also 
called Hindu the. 

Vitiflorinffi (vit'i-flfl-ri'm'), n.jil. [XL.,< Pi ti- 
thid + -intc.J A subfamily of birds: sjuiony- 
inous with Sdricrihntc. 

vitiligo (vit-i-K'go), u. [XL., < L. vitiligo , tot- 
ter.] A loss of pigment mono or more circum- 
scribed parts of tho skin, with increase of pig- 
ment in tho skin immediately about such 
patches. Also called acquired teueudermin or 
h ucnjiathUi. 

vitiligoidea (vit'i-li-goi'de-ii), n. [< L. rihligo, 
tetter, + •oitlcn.] A skill-disease characterized 
hv yellowish patches or t uberdos, situated usu- 
ally ou the eyelids; xanthoma, 
vitilitigate (vit-i-lit'i-giit), r. i.; prot. and pp. 
eitihligdlcd. ppr. Vll/litq/atiiifi. [< L. Vltllitiqiitll.s, 
jip. of ritilitnjarr, quarrel disgi-accfully, calum- 
niate^ ritiurn, a fault, vice (sconce 1 ), + hti- 
gnre, quarrel: seo litigate.] To contend in law 
litigiously, eaptiouslv, or vexatiously. Hailey, 
1731. 

vitilitigation (viW-lit-i-gfi'shon), n. [< rih- 
litigatc + -uni.] Voxatious or qunrrelsorno liti- 
gation. 

It Is a must toyl.nine tashc to run the u ihl consc chase 
after a wcll-breath’il Ophilonist . they tlclfuht In vitiliti- 
yation. ,V Ward, simple Coblur, p. 10, 

111 force yon lij iittht ratlm-imitiou 
To leave your vitilitif/ation. 

• .S’. Duller, Ilmtthms, I. lit 1202. 

vitiosity (vish-i-os'i-ti), >/.; pi. citwsities (-tiz). 
[< L. vitiuxitn(t-)x, corruption, vice, < nhosiis, 
cornipt, vicious: sco I'inoits. | Tlio state of 
being vicious or vitiated; a corrupted state; 
depravation ; a vicious property. 

My untamed affections ami confirmed vitiosil;/ makes 
me daily do worse. Sir T. Dronnr, [lelil'io Medici, i. 42. 

VitiodhcF whose newness and monstrosity oi nature 
admits no name. Sir T. Ilrmrnc, Itcliglo Medici. 

vitiousf, vitiouslyi, etc. Obsolete spellings of 
vicious, etc. 

iritis (vi'tis), v. [XL. (Malpighi, 1675; ear- 
lier by Brunfels, 1530), < L, vitis, a vine, < rierr 
(•/ vi), twist, wind: see withe, withy. Honco (< 
L, vitis) ult. E. we 1 .] A genus of plants, in- 
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eluding the grape, type of tho order Viiaecx or 
AmjfClidacCtC. It is characterized by polyganiodicccious 
flowers, each with a cap of 5 coherent caducous petals. 
From Cissus, its tropical representative, it is further dis- 
tinguished by its conical or thickened (not subulate) style ; 
and from tlic other genera, ns Ampelopsis, the common 
Virginia creeper or American ivy, by its pyriform seeds. 
There are about 30 species, natives of the northern hemi- 
sphere, chiefly within temperate regions. They are shrub- 
by climbers with simple or lobed leaves (mrely digitate, 
like Ampelopsis), and long blanching tendrils produced 
opposite the leaves, and also from the flower-stalk. The 
inflorescence is a thyrsus of inconspicuous flowers, often 
very fragrant, usually greenish, and peculiar in the fall 
of the unopened petals without expansion. The fruit, a 
pulpy berry, is normally two-ccllcd and witli two to four 
seeds, to which the pulp adheres in the American, hut 
docs not in the one or two European species. By PJanchon 
(1872) the genus is divided into two sections — Euvitis, 
with a peculiar thin brown fibrous bark which soon sepa- 
rates and hangs in shreddy plates; and Muscadinia, con- 
ststing of r. rotundi/olia (F. vulpina), the muscadine, and 
V. Munsoniana, the bird-grape of Florida, pcculiarin their 
closely adherent punctate bark, nearly elliptical seeds, 
somewhat cj’inosc inflorescence, and unbranched tendrils. 
Tho most important species, V. vinifera, is the vine of 
southern and central Europe, known in America ns the 
European, hoi -house, or California grape, native in Tin key, 
Persia, and Tntary, probably also in Greece and in the 
Himalayas, and now cultivated in the Old "World from 
nearly 05* north to about 40’ Bouth latitude, sometimes 
up to tho altitude of 3,000 feet. In England its fruit i ipens 
in tlio open air only In favorable seasons, although in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries an inferior wine was there 
made from it. It grow s in all soils, but best in those which 
me light and gravelly. Some individuals in warm climates 
have attained in centuries a trunk 3 feet in diameter. In 
the United Slates the climate is not favorable to it, except 
in California. It Is tho source of thousands of varieties, 
obtained by propagation from seed. To continue the ori- 
ginal variety ip cultivation, propagation by layers, cut- 
tings, grafting, or inoculation is practised. (See vine nml 
grajte . also trine, raisin, and currant.) Tire species nrc most 
abundant in the United States, tlrcr c estimated by Munson 
at if; they arc especially numerous in Texas, which has 
12 species, or S ns recognized by Coulter. Tho eastern 
United Stntcs is thought richer in useful species tlmn any 
other part oi the world, 4 of the 8 Atlantic species having 
given rise to valuable cultivated varieties. Of these I'. 
Labrmca, the common wild grape of the New England 
coast, extends from 
Canada through the 
Atlantic'' 
ncssr 
to the 

the source of the Con- 
cord, Isabella, Cataw- 
ba, Iona, Diana, nml 
other grapes, nml some 
claim that an Asiatic 
It) brirl between it nml 
I’, rotundi/olia was the 
original of 1'. vin/era, 

V.bicnlur (formerly in 
eluded with 1'. trdi- 
r alis), the blue or win- 
ter grape, occurs from 
New York to Wiscon- 
sin nml southward; 
mul r. /i si i valid, tlio 
summer grape, from 
Virginia to Texas. 

From the«o come the 
Delaware mul tho 
most pmmhiug native 
Arm. uean reil-wine 
grapes, as the Cynthi- 
mm and Norton's Vir- 
ginia. r. riparia (K. 
pal nut ta), tlie rher- 
gr ape, is widely distrib- 
uted through nil the 
Northern States and Canada to Colorado, and is the only 
Rocky Mountain species; In cultivation it h e\tein<ive1) 
used in Franco to supply phylloxera-proof stock for line 
wdne-produeing varieties of i\ rimfera. Mari) otliervulu- 
nblo varieties lm\ e been formed from the American grapes 
by hybridizing witli one another or with V.vint/cni ; these 
hybrids are in general proof auainst the phylloxera, mul 
include by far the best Ainci lean table-grapes. The fourth 
North Atlantic specie**, V. cordi/olin , the Dost-, chicken-, 
or possum-grape, ranges from New York to Iowa ami 
the Gulf of Mexico, ami Is the most common of the 3 
species of Cannda. It produces small blackish or am- 
ber colored fruit, sometimes used, after it lias been 
touched by frost, for preserves. Among these species, 
F. riparia Is readily distinguished by its leaves with a 
broad rounded basal sinus, and its growing tips envel- 
oped with young undeveloped leaves, and J”. cordifulia by 
leaves with both sides smooth and shining. The other 
three have the upper Bin face dark-green mul more or less 
rugose ; the lower In V.bicolnr bluish with a bloom, in I’. 
mttvalis dusty -llocculent, with slant broad stipules, ami 
Jn V. Labrmca densely white or rusty with close touieu- 
turn, w Uh long cordate stipules. Their berries are mostly 
small — hi V. bicotor and V. irstivaUs apt to lie astringent 
and white-dotted; those of F. l.abritsca and I', rotundi- 
folia , the fox-grapes, have a musky or foxy taste or odor 
fax-y rape). Thclat ter, the muscadine or lmllacc grape, 
the source of the scupper nong (which see), Is thclnrgest- 
frnlted American species, and extends from Virginia to 
Texas, and from Japan to tlie Himalayas. Many other 
American species nrc quite local; 3 are confined to Flori- 
da, 7 mainly to Texas, ns V. cawftcam*, tho mustang or 
cutthroat grape, ami F. vionticola, the sweet mountain 
grape; several others are nearly restricted to the Missis- 
sippi valley, as V. cuicrca , the sweet winter grape, ami F. 
rubra , an ornamental specie**, F. ylr/zomca, the cahon- 
grape of Arizona, and F. Girdiana, of southern California, 
are small-fmUcrt species; V. Cali/ornica, the vaumee of 
tlie Indians, bears large dusters of purple fruit of rather 
pleasant flavor. V. Caribica is the Jamaica grape or water- 



l't/ts I otrusen. 

r. inflorescence ; A, npex of branch 
with levies .»n«l tendrils; e, leaf 


withe of tho West Indies, Mexico, and Central America. 
The only other American species not found in the United 
States is V. Elancoii of the Sierra Madre. A few species 
aio peculiar to Asia, 5 to Japan, China, and India, F. 
Amurcnsis to Siberia, The numerous tropical nml south 
temperate species formerly ascribed to Vitis ore now re- 
ferred to Cissus, including 17 in Australia. Several in 
mountains of India and Java produce edible fruit; 3 ex- 
tend within the southern United States, 2 in Texas— -the 
shrub V. bipinnata (now Cissus stans) and the ornamen- 
tal vine known as yerba del buey, V. (C.) incisa — and 1 
in Florida, V . ( C .) sicyoidcs, for which see china-root and 
bastard bryony (under bryony). 
vitlerf, n. An obsolete spelling of victualcr. 
Vitoe, ii. [Tttpi.] A South American nocturnal 
monkey of the genus Xyctipithecus, as X.fclimis, 
the cia. See douroucnuli. 
vitrea 1 , n. Plural of vilreum. 
vitrea 2 (vit're-ji), n.pl. [XL., neut. pi. of L. 
ritreus, of glass: s ea vitreous.] Atermusedfor 
antique glass vessels or fragments of tlie same. 
JT. S. Cuming, J. A. A., X. 192. 
vitrella (vl-trol'ii), ?(.; pi. vitrcllx (-6). [XL., 
< ritreum + dint’.’ -clUt.] Same as retiuojihora. 

Oinmatiilium consists of two corncagen cells, four vi- 
trclUe, anil seven rctinular cells. Amer. Nat., XXIV. 850. 
vitreniitet, n. An unexplained word which oc- 
curs in tlio following lines: 

She that helmed was in starke Btourcs, 

And wan by' force tounes fitrongc and tcurcs, 

Shal on hir heed now were a vitremyte. 

Chaucer, Monk's Talc, 1. 382. 
[The early editions read autremite, the Six Texts and Tyr- 
whltt read ns here, and the Hnrleian MS. lias vyntermyte. 
Skeat conjectures that it means a 'glass head-dress,' as 
contrasted with a helmet. Nothing ns yet really satis- 
factory lias been proposed.) 

vitreodentinal (vit^re-o-don'ti-nal), ft. [< 
ritrcodcntinc + -«?.] £)f tho character of vifc- 
reodoutine; pertaining to vitreodentinc. 
vitreodentinejfvit^ro-o-den'tin), v. [< L. vitre- 
its , of glass, + E. dentine.'] A variety of den- 
tino of particularly hard texture, as distin- 
guished from ostcodcniinc and vasodentine. 
vitreo-electric (vit 4 ' re-o-6-1 ek'trik), «. [< L. vi- 
tn us, of glass, -r E. electric.] Containing or ex- 
hibiting positive electricity, or electricity simi- 
lar to that which is excited by rubbing glass. 
vitreosity(vit-r6-os'i-ti), i\. [< vitreous + ~ity.] 
Vitreousness. 

Tire pages bristle with “hard words," some of which 
arc new to science. Vitreosity lias an uncanny sound. 

Xalitrc , XL1. 40. 

vitreous (vit'ro-ns), a. and n. [Cf. F. vitreux 
and >Sp. I'itrco = Pg. It. vitreo ; < L. vitreus, of 
glass, < vilrum , glass, orig. *vidtrum. a transpa- 
rent substance, < vidcrc, seo: see vision. Cf. 
ritriuc, rare , etc.] I. ft. 1. Of, pertaining to, 
or obtained from glass; resembling glass. — 2. 
Consisting of glass: as, a vitreous substance. — 
3. Kesombling glass in somo respects; glassy: 
thus, an object may bo vitreous in its hard- 
ness, in its gloss, in its structure, etc. specifi- 
cally, in anal, ami zool., vitriform ; glassy; like glass— 
(u) in transparency, as a clear jelly mny resemble glnss; 
hyaloid; as, the vitreous body' or humor of the eye; (&) in 
tranriucency, thinness, or smoothness ; hyaline : as, a vitre- 
ous shell; (c) in hardness and brittleness: as, the vitre- 
ous tablets of the skull; (d)in mode of cleavage; clean- 
cut: as, a vitreous fracture ; ( e ) in chemical composition; 
silieious: as, a vitreoiri sponge.— Vitreous body Of tlie 
eye, tlie pellucid gelatinous substance which fills about 
four fifths of the ball of tlie eye, behind the crystalline 
lens: tlie vitreous humor or lens. See cut under eye *. — 
Vitreous degeneration. Same as hyaline degeneration 
(w hicii sec, under hyaline) —Vitreous electricity, elec- 
tricity ptoduced by rubbing glass, as distinguished from 
res i /ions electricity. Sec elcctncity , — Vitreous humor of 
tlie ear, the fluid Ailing tlie membranous labyrinth of 
the ear: same as endolymph.—' Vitreous humor of the 
eye, tlio vitreum.— Vitreous lens, the vitreous body of 
the eye: correlated witli crystalline fens.— Vitreous mc- 
BOChorus, Mcsnchonts vitreus, a liy- 


DUk.liUX.ua, lie .1 iij- 

meuopterous hyperparasite which was / \ 

supposed to destroy the army-worm, v 
— Vitreous mosaic, mosaic the tes- *2. 




Vitreous mosaic, mosaic the 
sene of which arc of glass, especially 
in jewel: v for personal adornment, 
where it differs Horn enamel- woik in 
that the pieces of glass are cut out 
cold and inlaid like gems.— Vitre- 
ous Silver. See silver . —VitreOUS Vitreous McsncJm- 
sponge, a silieious sponge; a glass- 
sponge: correlated with gelatinous, 
fibrous, nml calcareous sponge. Sec cut under EuplecUlla. 
—Vitreous structure, in HI hoi. Properly speaking, in 
a perfectly vitreous rock there is an entire absence of 
structuie, and of any appearance of individualization; 
such glassy material has no influence on polarized light. 
Inasmuch, how’cver, as a perfectly vitreous condition is 
very lare, deviti ideation having almost always been begun 
at least, lithologists sometimes for convenience use the 
term structure in designating a rock ns vitreous, or speak 
of a “vitreous structure.’’— Vitreous table (or tablet) 
of the skulL See table, n. t 1 (c).— Vitreous warts of 
Descemct’s membrane, minute roundish transparent 
bodies frequently found near the border of Descemet’s 
membrane, on the posterior surface of the cornea. 

II. n. The vitreous body of the eye. 
vitreousness (vit're-us-nes)^ n. Tiro state or 
quality of being vitreous; vitroosity. 



vitrescence 

vitrescence (vi-tres'ens), n. [< vilresccn(t) + 
-re.] The state o£ becoming glassy, or of grow- 
ing to resembles triads. 

vitrescent (vi-tres'ent), a. [< L. ritrum. glass, 
+ -esrent.] Turning into glass; tendingto be- 
come glass. 

vitrescible (vi-tres'i-bl). a. [= F. vitrcsciblc; 
a* citrc*c{ent) 4- -iblc,] Capable of becoming 
glassy, or of being turned into glass, 
vitreum (vit're-um),' ». : pi. ritrea (-ii). [NL., 
neat, of L. ritreus, glassy: see vitreous.] The 
corpus vitreum, vitreous body, or vitreous hu- 
mor of the eye/ See cut under eye 1 . 
vitric (vit'rikl, a. [< L. ritrum, glass, 4- -te.] 
Of the natnie of, or pertaining to, glass or any 
vitreous material. 

vitrics (vit'rihs), v. [PI. of vitric • see -ics.] 
1. Glass and glassy materials in general. — 2. 
The study or history of glass and glass-manu- 
facture. Compare ceramics. 
vitrifaction (vit-ri-fok'shon), «. [< L. ritrum, 
glass, -f ft: cere, pp. facias, make, do: see fac- 
/">«.] 1. The art or operation of turning into 

glass. — 2 . The act orprocess of becoming glass. 
Yitrifacture (vit-ri-fak'tur), u. [< L. ritrum, 
glass, + factura, a making: s ee factitrc.] The 
manufacture of glass. 

vitrifiability (vit-ri-fi-a-bil'i-ti), n. [< ritri fut- 
ile + -ity (see -bility).]' The property of being 
vitri liable. 

vitrifiable (vit'ri-fi-a-bl), a. [< F. vitrifiable ; 
as vitrify + -tilde.] Capable of being vitrified 
■ or converted into glass by beat and fusion: as, 

flint and alkalis are vitrifablc Vitriflable col- 

ors. .Sec color, 

vitrificable (vit-rif'i-kn-bl), a. [< vitrific(ate) 
+ -able.] Same as vitrifiable. [Rave.] 
vitrificate (vit'ri-fi-kat), v. 1.; pret. and pp.rif- 
rificatul. ppr. r itrificating. [< NL. *citrificatus, 
pp. of *■ ritriflcarc , vitrify : see vitrify.'] To 
vitrify. [Rare.] 

vitrification (vifri-fi-kii'shon), u. [< F. vitri- 
fication = Sp. ritrificaciou = Pg. r itrifieagao = 
ft. ritrificcinuc ; sis vitrificatc + -toil.] Con- 
version into glass, or in general into a material 
having a glassy or vitreous structure. Some min- 
erals ruirl mo*t roots, when fused, are converted into a 
more or less perfect class, or become thrilled. Tills Is 
the cas- v. lien the melted material cools rapidly: hut if 
cooled slowly more or less complete devitrification takes 
place, and alithoid structure is the result. See devitrifi- 
cation. 

vitrified (vit'ri-fld), _p.tr. Couvertedintoglass; 
hence, by extension, partially converted into 
glass, ns" hating the exterior "converted into a 
glaze, or having the substance bard and glassy 
from exposure to beat: as, vitrified tiles,— Vitri- 
fied fort or wall, one of a type of early native defensive 
structures found in Scotland, prance, etc., in which heavy 
avails of silicious stone have been exposed to fire, with 
the remit that they have become to sonic extent vitrified. 
There Iris been much discussion as to whether this is an 
accidental remit of the hunting of wooden superstruc- 
tures or of inter structures built against the walls, or 
whether it is an eitcct sought purposely by the builders 
with the view of making the walls more solid. See vitri- 
fientioa. 

vitrifonn (vit'ri-form), a. [< L. ritrum, gins*, 
+ forma, form.] Having tho form or appear- 
ance of glass; vitreous in appearance, 
vitrify (vit'ri-0), r. ; pret. and pp. vitrified, ppr. 
ritnjyiug. [< F. vitrtficr = Sp. Pg. r itrificnr = 
It. v'iirtjicart 'Shfcitrificare, < L. ritrum, glass, 
-4- -neon , < fact re, make", do (see ■///).] I. trails. 
To "convert into glass by the action of heat. Seo 
r/las v. 

" II. intrans. To become glass; be converted 
into gla^s. 

Ohjralris make vessels of animal substances calcin’d, 
which will not vitrify in the fire. 

Arbuthnot, Aliments, iv. § 1. 

Vitrina (vi-tri'iiii), ft. [NL. (Drapiez, 1801), 
< Ij. ritrum, glass: seo vitreous.'} 1. The typi- 
cal genus of ntriuidte, having a very thin, deli- 
cate, and transparent shell; glass-snails, as V. 
peUucifla ♦ V. Vunpida , etc. — 2. [/. c.} A glass- 
snail of this genus. 

vitrine (vit'rin), n, [<F. vitrinc , < litre, window- 
glass, < L. ritrum, glass.] A show-case ; a case 
or inelosure of glass for the display of delicate 
articles, whether in a museum, a private house, 
or a shop. 

Many caskets and vases are in upright rtf standing 
on the lloor, while numerous larger works arc in wall 
cases. Athenrcum, No. 3207, p. 4S0. 

Vitrinidaa (vi-trin'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Vitrina 
+ -idm.} A family of monotrematous geophi- 
lous pulmoniferons gastropods, typified by the 
genus Vitrina ; the glass-snails. They have the 
shell heliciform, very thin, too small to contain the ani- 
mal, and of a few rapidly enlarging whorls; the Jaw rib- 
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less and smooth or striate, the teeth differentiated into a Vitruvian (vi-tro'vi-an), a. [< L. Yiil’urittS (see 
iA — w “~' 1 ^ def.) + -««.] Of or’ pertaining to Marcus Vi- 

truvius Pollio. a Roman architect of the latter 
part of the first century b. c., the author of 
an important treatise on architecture, which, 
although its statements can be accepted only 
after careful criticism, preserves much that is 
valuable regarding Greek and Roman art. — 
Vitruvian scroll, an architectural ornament named after 
Vitruvius, consisting of a series of convoluted scrolls, of 


median tricuspid one, lateral ones bicuspid or tricuspid, 
and marginal ones aculeate, unicuspul, or bicuspid. The 
species are numerous. Also Vitrininx, as a subfamily of 
Limaddx or of FI didder. 

vitrinoid (vit'ri-noid), a. [< Vitrina + -oirt.] 
Like a glass-snail; resemblingtke TitriniUse, or 
related to them. 

Helicsrion has a vitrinoid shell. 

P. P. Carpenter , Lect. on Mollusca (1SG1), p. 79. 

vitriol (vit'ri-ol), v. [Formerly also vitrioll; 
< ME. vitriol, ritriotc, < OF. (and F.) ritnol = 
Sp. Pg. It. vitriolo = D. vitriool = (1. Sw. Dan. 
vitriol, < ML. ritriolum, vitriol, neut. of citri- 
olm, var. of LL. ritrcolus, of glass, glass, dim. 
of L. ritreus, of glass: seo vitreous.] Sulphuric 
acid, or one of many of its compounds, xvbieli in 
certain states have a glassy appearance. 

Cored poket =, sal peter, vilriote. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Canon’s Yeoman's Tale, 1. 255. 

Blue vitriol, copper vitriol, hydrous copper sulphate. 
When found in nature, it is called chalcanthite or cyano. 
rite .— Elixir of vitriol. Secclirir .— Green vitriol. Same 
as copperas; in mineral., the species melanterite. — Lead 



Vitruvian Scroll.— From Falazro Fesaro, Venice. 


fanciful and varied effect, 
of the Composite order. 


It frequently occurs in friezes 


vitriol. Same as anglcsite.- Nickel vitriol, hydrated v j+ rv (vit'ri), n. A fine kind of canvas, for 
nickel Sulphate: in mineral., the species morenosite.— «. ' a now-rler ninths Far mm 

Oil of vitriol, concentrated sulphuric acid.- Red iron making paultns and pow cier-ciotns. l at t mo, 
■vitriol, in mineral., same as butryogen . — Red. Vitriol. Mil. ilincye., I. ool. _ 

(«) A sulphate of cobalt ; in mineral., the species bieber. vitta (vit 7 a), V . ; pi. vitteV (-e). [NL., (. L. vitt(l , 

ite. Also called cchalt-ritriof (b) Ferric snlpjnde:_sante_as a p,nnd, afillet, < vicrc, bend or twist together, 


culcothiir. Also called x it rid of Mars. — Roman vitriol, 
copper sulphate, or blue vitriol.— Salt Of vitriol, zinc sul- 
phate.— White or zinc vitriol, hydrated zinc sulphate; 
in mineral., the species goslarite. 

vifcriolate (vlt'ri-o-lat), v. t jiret. and pp. vit- 
riolaicd , ppr. vifri'okiiinrj. [< vitriol + -ate 2 .} 
To convert into a vitriol, as iron pyrites by the 
absorption of oxygen, which reduces the iron 
to an oxid, and the sulphur to sulphuric acid. 
Thus, the sulphid of iron when vitriolnted becomes sul- 
phate of iron, or green vitriol. Also ritriolizc. 
vitriolate (vit'ri-o-lat)^. [(vitriolatc, i\] Con- 
verted into a vitriol or a sulphate, 
vitriolation (vit'ri-o-hVshon), u. [< vitriolatc 
+ -ion.} The act of process of converting into 
a vitriol or a sulphate. Also vitrioUzation. 
vitriolic (vil-ri-ol'ik), a. [= F. vitriolique = 
Sp. r itrwlico = Pg. It. vitriolico; as vitriol + 
-/(*.] 1. Of or pertaining to vitriol ; having the 

properties of vitriol, or obtained from vitriol. 

We were fain to have recourse to the mm, a horrid, vit- 
riolic beverage, which burned our throats and stomachs 
like melted lead. B. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 1GG. 


plait.] 1. A headbaDd, fillet, or garland; specifi- 
cally, among the ancient Greeks and Romans, a 
band or fillet used as a dec- 
oration of sacred persons 
or things, as of priests, 
victims, statues, and al- 
tars. — 2. One of the in- 
ful ce or lappets of a miter. 

— 3. In lot., an oil-tube, 
or receptacle for oil, found 
in the fruits of most Um- 
IclUfcrx. They are longi- 
tudinal canals or tubes filled 
with an aromatic or peculiar se- 
cretion. Their usual position is 
in the intervals between the 
ridges of the fruit, where they 
occur singly or in groups. Their 
number, size, position, etc., are 
of great systematic value. Sec 
oil-tube. 

4. In zool. , a baud; a streak 



Vims of *lie fruits of (x) 
spotted cow bane, (2> celerj , 
and (3! parsley. The black- 
suots indicate the vittae in 
the transverse sections of 
these fruits. 


ov stripe, as of color or tex- 

2. Biting; caustic; very severe or censorious. ^tlte(v"t'fit), a. [< L. vittatus, bound with 
Sensitive to his vitriolic criticism. n fillpf- V ritta fillftt* vitto 1 Provided 

O. IT. name. Account of the Con, position of “ The Last » j}g<* ^ “ v”,a or vittl; in iof.afso. 

Vitriolic acidt, an obsolete name for oil ol vitriol, or Eiii- striped longitudinall}. ... , 

plitiric acid.— Vitriolic etlier, sulpltttric etlier. vittlef, ». An obsolete spelling of victual. 

vitrioline (vit'ri-6-lin), a. [< vitriol + -iuc 1 .] vitular (vit'u-lUr), a. [< L. vitulus, a calf: see 
Of, pertaining to", or resembling vitriol ; vit- era?.] Of or pei’taining to, or connected with, 
l’iolic. calves — Vitular or vitulary apoplexy, apoplexy oc- 

\ critic- nr a ritrioltne taste and odour curring ill con sditrinK parturition.— Vitular or vitulary 

A s Pnr>i; or a tulnoic^taste and odour.^^r^ m ^ ^ Snm( , apoplcx y. 

, t, • vitulary (vit u-is-n), (i. Same as vitular. 

The Atr and U eathor dissolving the stones, the Bain vitu]in ^ (v it'fl-Iin), a. [< L. vitulmus, of or 


falling upon them carries nway with it the Vitrioline 
or Salt dissolved. Bay, Eng. Words (ed. 1091), p. 19S. 

vitriolizable (vit'ri-ol-i-za-bl), (7. [< ritriolizc 
+ -able.} Capablo of beiiig converted into a 
vitriol. 

vitriolization (vit^ri-pl-i-zf! 'shon ), n. [= F. 
vitriohsation == Sp. vitrinlieaciou ; as ritriolizc 
+ - atiou .] Same as vitriolation. 

vitriolize (vit'ri-ol-iz), v. f. ; pret. and pp. vit- 
riolizcd, ppr. vitrioliziny. [=Sp. vitriohzar; as 


pertaining to a calf or veal, < Vilnius, a calf: 
seo real.] 1. Of or pertaining to a calf or 
veal. 

If a double allowance of vitulinc brains deserve such 
honor [to he exhibited as a wonder as a double-headed 
calfj, there arc few commentators on Shakespeare that 
would have gone afoot. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 1G7. 

2. Like a calf in some respect: as, tlie vitulinc 
seal, the common barbor-seal, Phoca ritulina. 


ei trial + -ire.] 1. Same as vitriolatc. — 2. To yituperable (vl-tu'pn-ra-bl), a. [< ME. rituper- 

poison or injure with vitriol. ’■ ' " r ’~ — 

The Jury did noMielieve Hint the child from the same 
motive eilriolized himself. 

Daily . Votes (London), March 15, 18SG. ( Enctjc . Diet.) 


vitrioloust (vit'ri-ol-us), «. [< vitriol + -ohs.] 
Containing vitriol ; vitriolic, 
vitro-cli-trina (vitT'o-di-tro'nii), n. [It.: vitro, 
glass; di, of; triiia, lace, galloon.] Lacework 
glass, especially that iu which tlio white threads 
are crossed at an angle forming lozenge-shaped 
compartments, every one of which, in some 
specimens, contain.', a small air-bubble. Com- 
pare reticulated //lass, under glass. 
vitrophyre (vit'ro-fir), u. [f. L. ritrum, glass, 
+ ( por)phyr(itcs), porphyry.] The name given 
by Vogelsang to a subdivision of tho porpbyritic 
rocks in which tho ground-mass consists ex- 
clusively of a glassy magma. See gnmopliyre. 
vitrophyric (vit-rd-fir'ik), a. [< vitrophyre + 
-tc.] Consisting of, or liavingtlie characters of, 
vitrophyre. 

Among the pyroxenic rocks the most noticeable varie- 
ties are the labradorite-andesites, tile pyroxenc-andcsites 
— of which both “trnchytoid” and “vitrophyric" foims 
occur. Philos. Mag., XXIX. 2S5. 


able, < OF. vituperabic = Sp. viUtpcrablc = Pg. 
ritupcraccl = It. vitupcrabilc, < L. vitupcrabihs, 
blamable, < vitupcrarc, blame: see vituperate.] 
Deserving of or liable to vituperation: cen- 
surable; blameworthy. Carton. 
vituperate (vi-tu'pe-rat), v. t. ; pret. and pp. 
vituperated, ppr. vituperating. [< L. vituperates. 
pp. of vitupcrarc (> It. vitupcrarc = Pg. Sp. n- 
tupernr = V. vitupi;rer),\>]ume, eensurc, < ntiimi. 
fault, defect, + parare, furnish, provide, con- 
trive.] To address abusive language to; find 
fault with abusively; abuse vet bally; rate; 
objurgate, 

Theincensed priests . . . continued to laisef heir voices, 
vituperating each other in bad Latin. 

Scott, Ivanhoe, xxxiii. 

The Earl [Leicester] hated Norris more bitterly than be- 
fore, and was perpetually vituperating him. 

Motley, Hist. Netherlands, II. 514. 
=Syn. To revile, vilify, berate, upbraid, rail at. The per- 
son or creature vituperated is directly addressed, 
vituperation (vi-tu-pe-rii'shon), n. [< OF. F. 
vituperation — Sp. ritupcrucion = Pg. vitupc- 
racun = It. ritnperazionc, < L. vitupcratio(n-), 
blame, censure. < vitupcrarc, blame: see vitu- 



vituperation 

peralc.'] The act of vituperating; censure with 
abusive forms; abuse; railing. 

When a man becomes untract able ami inacccsslbloby 
fierceness mul pride, then vituperation comes upon him, 
ami privation of honour follows him. 

Donne, Jlist. Septuagint (1633), p. 155. 
=Syn. Objurgation, scolding, 1 exiling, upbraiding, 
vituperative (vi-tu'pe-rn-tiv), a. [= It. ritupc- 
rati vo ; as vituperate 4 -/tv,] Serviug to vitu- 
perate; containing or expressing abusive cen- 
sure; abusive. 

As these Cleopatra bniges floated along with their soft 
burden, torrents of vituju rntive epithet who poured upon 
them hv the much child! en of Neptune. 

II'. li’ure, Zenohia, I. Jt. 

= Syn. Opprobrious, scurrilous 

vituperatively (vi-tu'po-ril-tiv-li), adr. In a 
vituperative manner; with vituperation; abu- 
sively. 

vituperator (vi-tiVpo-ra-tor), ». [= Sp. Tg* 
vitufxrador = It. ntuperatore , < L. rituju valor, 
a blnmer, a oonsuror, < ritupcrarc , blame: sec* 
ntup< rat< .] One who vituperates; one who 
censures abusively ; a roprelieinlor ; a re viler. 

The election of I.uttrell, one of the fiercest rituju raters 
of tlie Citj demoeiuts. I.fcfoi, ling, in istli Cent., \ili. 

vituperioust (vi-tu-pe'ri-us), a. [Irreg. < vitn- 
prr\at<) 4 Constituting or conveying 

\ itupcration ; disgraceful. [Karo.] 

A nfujHTunit and \lle name. 

Shelton, tr. of I>on Quixote, Iv fl. (I.athnm.) 

viure (xc'iir), [or. riure.] In lor., a xery 
slender bund or ribbon whieh max cross the licM 
iii any direction, and us to tin* width and char- 
acter of which much liberty is allowed, 'i hn«, a 
ruin' m fntlit 1/1 tend ma) he a tibbon cuixed like the line 
mbulx and haxlng a general direction himtwW*. Abo 
o i lire and t nine. 

viuva (vyo'xh), a. A scorpa»noid fish. Fiha^to. 
di * ( St lnis/fiM«iinv) orah<, one of the rocklLhos 
of the coast of California, where it is found in 
deep water, and ts not common. 'ihchodx bde*p. 
\> ithidmost nxal pndlte , the color Isoliiaeioimtingi dw lt!i 
t< d i spccl dh on the undi r parts and xarioti«lx sp.it 
ted xx tth Idaik billion the hod) and on tin tin*, tin- 1* nglh 
att.dmd I *• a foot or more. 

viva ixe'vii), tntirj. [It. ( = V. rind, (long) 
live, ltd per**, sing. impv. of tun re, < L. rir/n, 
\i\*\ ) An Italian exclamation corresponding to 
the Trench mr, *)ong live.’ Often used sub- 
stantively: ns, the rir<i% of the eiowd. 

Win. rent the jupulnr exultation drunk 
Willi indrawn nrusthe xxholr Minnx air, 

W Idle through tin nmnnililng xx imhm « ro«e and Mink 
A \ loud of ken lit* f< it hands 

Mr/. /Jriirniii.i, Ca*x Gtildi Window t, I. 

vivaCO (ve-va'ehei, n. {It., = L. nrunoMf.] 
In inti'ir, lively . noting passages to ho tendered 
with rapidity of pace and bnllianey of style. 
The term is used either absolutely nr to qual- 
ify indications of pace, as nth pm nnnr. 
vivacious (vi- or \ i-va'shu*d, a. [= T. rmtn 
= Sp. I'g. ruvg = It. nran, < L. near (rnor-t, 
lively, quick, eager, also tenacious of life, long- 
lived, < nn n , live: see rind.) 1. Having 
vigorous powers ot life; long-li\ed; tenacious 
of life 

Though xx e fhnutd rdbm tin m tin ir p« rp« tml calm and 
<i|UahlIityof In it, tin) x% 111 loxir Im abb to prom th it 
tlnrrforx men would he t »t iiori.m* ,i* Hit} would line 
ns Ik luxe. l.entley 

‘1 H In the sc -tenth .l!»n Id wlrit. the K.ighth ' 

Light -thanks Ahite though the tTirMi tti ’* dumb, 
The I/itlnbl*h rii'twat* In )oii ) * t * 

/iruiffmo, King and !**»ok, It !*■*'•. 

2. Lively; active; sprightly in temper or con- 
duct; proceeding from or elmiaeteii/ed by 
spriglitliness. 

In oplt of a more nr* in* e* 0 mper . (tli.in) nn re Ibd- 

limler* H»'rrU, I orn hit 1 mu ll (i d. Aria r>, p wa 

II*. rc , if the p«m t h id not hmn < iT<rn«*r/* 

M* *■/<■, spi, tator. No n. 
~Syn. 2. \niunted brl-d:, ga), merr) jo. mid, light- 
In irtid, hixirtlve, frolic pome. >< e aiiiuuitinn 

vivaciously (vi- or vi-va'shus-li), ode. In a vi- 
\ aeioiis manner; with xixaeity, life, or spint. 

vivaciousness (vi- or vi-\u'shu*--no* 4 , n. If. The 
stub of being long-lived ; longexity. 

Sinhttn-ir. . m tin ) ontlixe mo-t nn n 
J'nlltr , Wort lib-, |)i mrehlrc, I. 

2. The state or character of being vivacious; 
x'tvaeitv; liveliness. Hatley, I7'J7. 

Vivacissimo (ve-va-ohis'i-inp), a. [It., superb 
of muter: see rirmv.] In wustv, very lively: 
noting passages to be rendered with great ra- 
pidity and brilliancy. 

vivacity (vi- or vi-vns'i-ti), a. [< I\ rintritS = 
Sp. viraridad — Kg. riraridatlr = It. nrnnft i, < 
Ij. vtvaritu(t-)s, vital force, tenacity or vigor of 
life, < vivax (nvae-), lively, tenacious ol life: 
see vivacious. ] it. Vital force; vigor. 
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Aire, . . . of all tho Elements the most noble, and full- 
est of vivacitic and liuclyliood. 

II cy wood. Hierarchy of Angels, p. 156. 

2f. Tenacity of life; bonce, length of life; lon- 
gevity. 

James Sands of Ilorborn ... in this county is most 
remarkable for his riracitit; for he lived . . . 140 years. 

Fuller, Worthies, Staffordshire, III. 140. 

3. Liveliness of manner or character; spright- 
lincss of temper or behavior; animation; life; 
briskness; cheerfulness; spirit. 

Heat and viracity lunge is nn excellent composition for 
business. lUtcon, Youth ntul Age. 

It is lomntknhlo that those who want nuy one bjiiso 
possess Iho otlieis xvilh greater force and rim city. 

Sfrrlr, Spectator, No. -I. 

Memory ex en in c.uly childhood never functions nlonc; 
... It is or appears I *» he issentially connected xxlth the 
nronV»/of the perceptions nnd the exactitude of the judg- 
ments.* /;. Perez, «pioted in Mind, XII. 2-1. 

4. That which i* vivacious; a vivacious act or 
saying. [Kart*.] 

*• Jacques Damour," ... in Bjilte of a few WraeiViV* of 
speteli, is a play xx ith which the censure, to escape which 
Is a principal object of the Thi alre I.ibre, xvould not dream 
of middling. Athnuemn, No. JUtb, j>. lbt'. 

= Syn. 3. Infe, I.irt linrsi, etc. See nnimntum. 

vivandi6re (vc-vtu‘i-di-ur # ), n. [F. f fcm. of r/- 
ivfiidi/r Sp. vivandtro = Kg. vivaudi iro, < It. 
rirandif rr, a sutler, < virmida f food: hvo viand.] 
A woman attaclicil to Krcncli and otlicr con- 
tinental regiments, who sells provisions and 
liquor. Ylxandh res idlll exht in the 1'renrh nimy, hut 
lln uniform, xx hieh was gt mi all) a modified form of that 
«»f the Kgiiiieiit, Ins been uhandoiud by order. 

vivarium (vi-xTKri-um), k. ; jd. vivariums, rira- 
i m (-tun/, -a). [< L. vivarium , nn inelosiirt* in 

which game, l»-li, etc., arc kept alive, < virus , 
living, alive, < vir/rr, live: sec rivid.] A jilact* 
where animals of any bind are kept alive in 
their natural state ns far as possible; a vivary ; 
a zoological park. A xixarium may he ndnpt< d to ull 
kinds of unbinds , one for hp* « I d purp*oes may he called 
by a p irtleulnr mine. A ]da< e for thh, etc , is an aqua. 
m/m (of width the gimrie « »pj>* 1 1 «• J* terrarium) ; f*«r 
hirib, nu arinry, for fr»v« a ranarium ; for iMollii-k-, a 
tnmlera, i te. A xlx.arlum In |H.pnl ir 1 ingnage takes its 
lixmo from the anim ds k« pi in It, ns ; vjjery, hrnurnt, t tc. 

T In re is nl-«* adjoining to it n nr inum for t-trlge*, pea- 
c «»< l.«, ^x^nun«, i ram •*, * te. I’.celyn, hi. try, Nox . 17, bd I 

vivary (vi'vn-ri). n. ; pi. virarii v (-riz). [< L. 

iinirn/m: see rn anum. ] A vivarium. [Kare.] 

1 ht g mb nlin*txi rx x .it I* t),hill«, dabs roek-,gr«>o\ t a, 
nxl.it i< s. rirttnrf, fotintalm s. /.'r«*/vn, Id trx, Oet. »J, l«d4. 

T bat cage nnd r icary 
of fowls nml 1" xsts. 

Iv-ntte, 1‘roglt ss of the Soul, III. 

vivat ( vi'vnt ), n. ( = T. rii at ins L.), also t ire 
= It. Sp. 1 ’g. m a ; x L. i ii at. ltd pci s. sing. ]»res. 
subj. of nnrr, live: sec nnd. <T. run. r/rr-.] 
An e\ehimatu»n of applause or joy; « viva. 

'I xx i at) .»e\* n ndlli'-ns trnx* lliug on nn h n-itrs ■*, xxith 
gobl jingling In ex t rx |**«k«t, wldi n’ruf/ lu tx,n high, 
{.te in« t s-xntl) ndx.imln-g . . . (■> the arm land's t ml. 

Cartute. 

viva VOCO (vi'xjt vd'se). [L., by or xxith the 
living voice: urd, nhb sing. fcm. of riiu s, I i x-- 
itig; t on, ahl. sing, of mr, X'oice: see min.] 
By xxord <»f mouth; onilly. It is sometimes 
used attrilmtively : its, a m o met vote. 

'I lit* king i» attorm x , on the t nntrary, 

1 rg'il on the examinations, pri^'f - , renfe»s|otix 
Ilf <I|% i rs \x it m -s« s , x\ hh'li the duke de-lnd 
'1 n h xx e brought t mi r<-v to his fare. 

,VAa*. p lien. VIII., Ii. 1. 1-. 

Nothing can eoual a r*'r r-r> <v < x imlnatlon for tix lug a 
e.andhl it«‘ sknoxxh dge in the itmti nts of a l»»ng hi'torx or 
philo ophic il treiti«e. The A'ofo<a, XI. VI II. ;.*k; 

vivda, n. See vifdti. 

vivc 1 (viv), fi. [< r. rif, fern, nn , lively, 
quick. < L. t ir/fx. alive, < nn rr, live: see nnd.] 
If. Lively; vivid; vivacious; forcible, llama. 
War xx it h Spain. 

Not that 1 mil able to < xpri *s bx xx otds, or niter by elm 
<|ti« it* «*. the n‘«*’ image of in) oxxii liixxnrd thajikfulm--*. 

H’lf'on'jr Jutnet /. (.Yu tv* ) 

2. Bright; clear; distinct. [Scotch.] 

vivc- (vev), iuOrj. [F. (= It. lira), oil pers. 
sing. impv. of vine. It x - e: set* nra, rim/.] Long 
live: as, nir fr mi, long live the king; rire In 
hupatt Hi, success to triilcs or sport. 

Vivclyt (viv'lt), tide. [< rirt t + -///-.] In n 
x ivid or lively manner. 

Where htatun and J«»v*s arts were r in la limn'd. 

Marttun, Sophonlsha, iv. 1. 

A thing rirely presented on the stage. 

/>. Jvn*un, Mngnetlck Igidv, II. 1. 

vivcncyt (\*rvon-si), «. [< L. rin n(t-)s, ppr. 

of vin rr, live, 4* -n/.] Manner of living. 

Although not in n distinct nml Indisputable xxny of re 
reney. Fir T. Ilroirnc, Vulg. Kit., Ii. 1. 


viverrine 

viveref, n. [^IE., < OF. vivicr, < L. vivarium, a 
vivarium: see vivarium.] A vivarium. 

And beforo the Mynstrc of this Ydolc is a Vyvere, in 
mnner of a gret Lake fulle of Watrc: and there in i'il- 
grymes ensten Gold nnd Sylvcr, I’eiles and precyous 
Stones, xvitli outen nombre, in stede of Offrynges. 

Mandcvillc, Travels, p. 174. 

Viverra (vl-vor'ii), ?t. [NL., < L. viverra , a fer- 
ret.] A Linneaii genus of carnivorous quadru- 
peds which contained G species (now’ placed in 
different modern families), and which has by 
successive restrictions been confined to the true 
civets as the typo of the family YivcrrkUc. See 
cuts under civet-cat and tamjalunp. 

Viverridce (vl-vcr'i-de), n.pl. [NL., < riverra 
+ -id re.] A family of carnivorous mammals, 
of the fuluroid or fclino series of the fissiped 
J'cnr, typified by the genus llvcrra. The family 
has hccii made to cover n miscellaneous assortment of 
animals, such ns the coatis and hassarids of the Ncxv 
World, some of the MustcUd/r, the kinkajou (Cercolepfcs), 
the Cryjifnjiroctid/r, etc. Lxeluding all these, the Kuvr- 
rid/r constitute a natural nnd very extensive and cl i versi- 
fied family of small cat-like or wcnscl-Iikc carnivorous 
quadruped**, digit Igiadc, or almost plantigrade, generally 
xx ilh long, low l>ody, short legs, long and sometimes pre- 
hensile or curly tall, and long, sharp snout, and for tho 
most part proxUled xvitli peculiar anal glands secreting 
the substance called rivet or a similar product. All the 
Viverrid/r belong to the Old World, in the xvnrmcr parts of 
w hlch thrlr gene ni, si>ecles, and imlix iduals abound. Their 
neatest relatives are the hxenas. In the tcluroid series 
(see J'Jurovlea) the* Vircrndtr are dlstinguislicd by tl»c 
number of their teeth, x\ litcli are tlilrty-four to forty, there 
being on each side of the upper Jaxv two molars (excep- 
tionally one), four premolars (exceptionally three), one ca- 
nine, and three incisors ; and on each side* of the under Jaxv 
two molars, four pre-molars (exceptionally three), one ca- 
nine, nnd three incisors; the upper molars and the hack 
loxx er molar are* tuberculutc*. The Virernd/r fall natmally 
Into two main divisions, based primarily upon certain eia- 
nial chan»ctcrs,niid distinguished outxx ardlv by the niched 
tors nml sharp retractile elaxxs of the one section, ns con- 
trasted with the* at might toes and bluntclausof the other: 
these are respectively stxlui .rlitroj/od or cat-footed, and 
cuiuq^rl or dog-footed. The fonm r is the vixerrine sec- 
tion in fitrictm-ss, the latter the herpcstinc section: each 
hasfiever.il subfamilies. (fOTothexixorrine section belong 
the t)pirnl civets nnd genets, fonning the fiuhfamily IT’tvr- 
riu.r; the priotmdons, Primmluntimc ; the gnlidlnus On- 
lidiin/rj the palm-cats or paradoxurcs, xxitli curly tails, 
I'uradoTurimr ; the hlnturongs, Arctietidin/r ; tlic hetni- 
gahs, Ilrmiyalm.r ; and the tynogales, Cyiwyalin/r. (>ee 
ruts under ciret-eat. Cynnyale, (lulidicti*, yenrt, inurany, 
uandine, nml fmum/unf/.) (^) To the hcipcstlnc section 
belong the tmtnenms ichneumons, mongooses, etc., form- 
ing the restricted Ifrqye/'in/r.ot wliieh upward of 12 gen- 
era nnd instil} species are known; the c)iiictl% Cyuicti. 
itin.r; the Hhin^Ktlimr ; ami the surientt -, l’rvn<irchin;r. 
(. s tecuts under Cynicti*, tVAnrrmu'i«,nnd .STtriVafo.) In all, 
there are sonic .”.o genera of Kii> rmf/r, of 11 subfamilies 
of 2 fi<*rtlo»». Itrsidcs funiishing the cixet of commerce, 
the Vtverrul.r take the place of ordinar) eats nnd weasels 
fu ilestro)lng smaller xt rmin, and wune of them me of 
the greatest M*rx lee, owing to their destruction of xe-nom- 
otjs rt i>tili «, croHHldes’ eggs etc. 

viverriform (vi-vor'i-lonn), a. [< L. vinrra, 
ferret, 4 forma , form.] Vivcrriuo in form 
nml Mriicturo: noting tho Inr^t* scries of Old 
World (pmdrupi'ds of tho families Vinrridu and 
I'.uph rid.r. 

Viverrinro (viv-e-ri # m“), u. />/. [NL., < I'inn-a 

4 -n/.v.J A division of Vinrrid.T. (a) broadly, 
one «'f two subfamilies of Kiivrnd.r, the other being Her- 
dl-tinguhhing the clvet*>, g< nets, etc., from the 
Iclim-umons, *tc.; the cat fcnited \‘irerrid.r, ns tiPtiu- 
gul-lml from the dog-footed series of the same (h) Nar- 
n*xx)y, one of 11 subfamilies of Viierrid/r, including only 
the diets ami genets prujKr, of the geneia Viverra, Viver- 



Knx < {l’i:e*rt. /*/.» rt 


rietda, nnd Genrtta, having the body compnmth el) r<*- 
bust nnd cat-like, and the mcdais 2 above and 1 heloxv on 
each side. See also cubs under ntvf-cnf, ycnct, nml tawjn- 
l nuy. 

viverrine (vi-ver'in), rr. and u. [< NL. viverri - 
a us, < L. viverra, a ferret: see r/rrmr.] I. a. 
Of or jiertaininp to the Vircrridic : x’iverrifonu 
in a proper sense; more particularly, belontr- 
iiif: to the Vinrrin;v : not herpesti no— Viverrine 
Cat, the wngati, I 'el in viverri na of India, a true cat. — VI- 
verrino dasyuro, a variety of Danyurus vunujei of South 
Australia nuu Tasmania. 

II. n. A member of the lli'crnd. a*, and espe- 
cially of tho Viver riu.r. 

Also viverrin. 



vivers 
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vivisepulture 


vivers (ve'verz), n. pi. [< F. vivrcs, provisions, 

< vivrCy live. < L. vtverc, live. Cf. viand. ] Food ; 
eatables: victuals. [Scotch.] 

I could never away with raw oatmeal, slockencd with 
water, in nil my life. Call it (hammock or crowd ie, or 
just what yc list, my vivers must thole fire and water. 

Scott, Pirate, v. 

vives (viv 2 ),«. pi, [Also c orruptly Ji ves; short- 
ened from aviva s, < OF, avives, also vives , a dis- 
ease of horses, < Sp. tivixms , (((liras = Pg. adibe 
fcf. It. rivolc , ML. vicohe), a disease of animals, 

< Ar. < uldhiba , < al, the, 4- dhlbct, she-wolf.] A 
disea-e of animals, particularly of horses, and 
mou- especially of young horses at grass, lo- 
cated in tlie trlands under the ear. where a tu- 
mor is formed which somotimes ends in sup- 
puration. 

I’lf’f, •• (Vrtaine Mrnels growing under the liorsses 
care,” Topsell, 1007, p. 300. ( Ualliiccll .) 

Viyiani's problem. See problem. 
vivianite (viv'i-an-It) y n. [Named after J„ H. 
Vivian, an English metallurgist.] In mineral., 
a hydrous phosphate of iron protoxid, occurring 
crystallized, also cleavable, massive, fibrous, 
and earthy, nearly colorless when altered, but 
on exposure becoming blue or green. The earthy 
vntictj, called blue iron earth or notice Prussian blur, it, 
sometimes used as a pigment. 

vivid (viv'id), a . [< L. uivichts, animated, spir- 
ited, < vivcrc , live, akin to nta, life, Gr. [Hoc , 
life, Skt. live: see vital and quid:.'] 1. 
Exhibiting the appearance of life or freshness ; 
.animated; bright; clear; lively; fresh; strong; 
intense: ns, the vivid colors of the rainbow; the 
vivid green of flourishing vegetables. 

The fullest and most vivid colours. 

lie ic ton, Opticks, I. ii. 10. 
Vivid was the light 

Which Hashed at this from out the othei’s eye. 

Wordsuorth. 

All yielding is attonded with a less vivid consciousness 
than resistance. George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, vi. 13. 
A good style is the vivid expression of clear thinking. 

Uiurlcy, Pop. Sci. Mo., XXIX. 461. 
2. Producing a distinct and strong impression 
on the mind; presented to tlio mind with ex- 
ceptional clearness and force; of a mental fac- 
ulty. having a clear aud vigorous action. 

Where tin* genius is bright, and the imagination vivid, 
the pou lt of memory may be too much neglected and lose 
its Improvement Watts, Improvement of the Mind, i. 17. 

Pope, whose vivid genius almost persuaded wit to re- 
nounce its pioper nature and become poetic. 

Lov'dt, New Princeton Rev., I. 15Q. 
Snmtuberc In the list of onr imaginations of absent 
feelings there must be found the vividest of all. These 
optical reproductions of real form arc the vividest of all. 

11’. James, Frin. of Psychol., II. 260. 
=Syn. 1. Lucid, striking, lustrous, luminons, vigorous. 

vividity (vi-vid'i-ti), n. [< vivid 4- - Up .] 1. 
The character of state of being vivid; vivid- 
ness. [Rare.] 

Strength of attention, clearness of discernment, ampli- 
tude ol comprehension, vividity and rapidity of imagina- 
tion. Brnthnni, Introd. to Morals and Legislation, vi. 12. 

2f. Vitality. 

Tlio v. ithdrawing of competent meat and drink fioni 
the body . . . makes uay for dryness, whence the kindly 
li^-at (which, like other fire, might be a good servant, 
must needs be an ill master), getting more than duo and 
wonted strength, . . . turns on that substantial vividity, 
exsiccating and consuming it. 

Jtcv. T. Adams, Works, I. 430. 

vividly (viv'id-li), adv. In a vivid manner; so 
ns to be vivid, in any sense, 
vividness (viv'id-nes), n. * The property of be- 
ing vivid, in any sense; vividity. 

All great steps in science require apeculiar distinctness 
and Tiivtncps of thought in the discoverer. 1 Vheiccll. 

vivific (vl-vif 'ik)» [= V. vivifique = Sp. vivi- 
Jico = Pg. It. vivifieo , < LL. vivificus , making 
alive, quickening; see vivify.'] Giving life; re- 
viving; enlivening; vivifying. [Rare.] 
"Without whose [the gun’s] salutary and vivific beams all 
motion . . . would speedily cease, and nothing be left 
here below but darkness and death. 

Ray, Works of Creation, i. 

vivifical (vi-vif'i-kal), a. [< vivific 4- -a?.] 
Same as vivific. 

vivificant (vi-vif'i-kant), a. [— OF. vivifiant = 
Sp. Pg. vivificantc, <f LL. vivifican(t-)s, ppr. of 
vivificarc , make alive : see vivify .] Yivific ; vivi- 
fying. Holland , tr. of Plutarch, p. 685. 
vivificate (vx-vif'i-kfit), v. t . ; pret. and pp. vi- 
vificatcd , ppr. vivificating [< LL. vivijicatus , 
pp. of vivificarc, mako alive; soe vivify.] 1. 
To give life to ; animate; vivify. [Rare.] 

With his understanding free to think of other things, 
even as God vivificates and actuates the whole world, being 
yet wholly free to contemplate himself. 

Dr. If. More, Philosophic Cabbala, i. 


2. In old chcrn., to restore or reduce to the nat- 
ural state or to the metallic state, as a sub- 
stance from a solution or a metal from an 
oxid; revive. 

verification (viv^i-fi-ka/shon). v. [< F. vilifica- 
tion = Sp, vivificacion = Yg.vivificagno = It. vivi- 
fied done, < LL. vivificalio(n -), a making alive, 
a quickening, < vivificarc , pp. vivifieatus , make 
alive: see vivify.] 1. The act of vivifying, or 
the state of being vivified; the act of giving 
life; revival. [Rare.] 

Tlie nature of vivification is best inquired in creatines 
bred of putrefaction. Bacon, Nat. Mist., § 695. 

Sub. And when comes vivification ? 

Pace. After mortification. 

11. Jonson, Alchemist, ii. 1. 

It | the heart] is the member that hath first life in man, 
and it is the last that dies in man, and to all the other 
members gives vivification. Jtcv. T. Adams, Works, 1. 258. 

2. In physiol the transformation of protekl 
matter into living tissue, occurring as the final 
stage of assimilation. 

vivificative (viv'i-fi-ka-tiv), a. [< vivificate 4- 
-fix?.] Capable of vivifying. [Rare.] 

That lower vivificative principle of his soul did grow 
. . . strong, and did . . . vigorously, and with . . . ex- 
ultant sympathy ami joy, actuate his vehicle. 

Dr. II. More, Philosophic Cabbala, ii. 

vivifier (viv'i-fi-cr), n. One who vivifies; a 
quickoner. 

He [man] lias need of a Vivifier, because lie is dead. 

St. Augustine, On Nature and Grace (trails.), xxv. 

vivify (viv'i-fi), p.; pret. and pp. vivified, ppr. 
vivifying. [< F. vivifier = Sp. Pg. vivificar = 
It. vivificarc, (.’LL. vivificarc, make alive, restore 
to life, quicken (cf. vivificus, making alive), < 
vivits, alive, 4* faccrc , make, do.] I. trans. To 
mako to bo living; endue with life; animate; 
enliven; inspire as if with life. Harvey. 

Winds of hostility . . . rather irritated and vivified the 
sense of security. Dc Quinccy, Philos, of Rom. Hist. 

Her childish features were vivified ami enlightened by 
an expression of innocent intelligence charming to be- 
hold. The Century, XXXVIII. 213. 

II. intrans. To impart life or animation. 

The second Adam, sleeping in a vivifying death, onely 
for the saluation of Manklndc, should sanctifie lus Spouse 
the Church by those Sacraments which were dcriued out 
of Ids side. ^ IJeytcood , Hierarchy of Angels, p, 374. 

Viviparat (vi-vip'a-rii), n. pi. [NL., neut. pi. 
of LL. vi a partis, "viviparous : seo viviparous.] 
Those vertebrates which are viviparous : an old 
division, contrasted with Ovipara, and contain- 
ing tlio mammals. Dc Blainvillc. The division is 
worthless, as some mammals are oviparous, and many of 
the lower vertebrates are viviparous, as are also some in- 
vertebrates. The name is a survival of the unflttest from 
the time of Aristotle, the later Vivipara or Zootolca being 
the (wuroicoilm tV avTotv (mammals) of that author. 

Viviparid® (viv-i-par'i-dc), n. }>l. [NL., < Vi- 
ripnrus (tlie typical genus) + -icte.] A fami- 
ly of tumioglossato gastropods, 
typified by tlio gonus T'iriparus. 

They have a flat toot, moderate ros- 
trum, elongate tentacles, with ono of 
which the male organ is adnate, eyes 
on prominences at the outer bases of 
the tentacles, radular teeth 3, 1, 3, the 
median broad, the lateral obliquely ob- 
long, and the marginal with narrow 
bases or unpuiforin; tlie shell spual, 
with a continuous peritrerne, and a 
more or less concentric operculum. It 
is a cosmopolitan group of fresh-water 
shells. Representatives of four genera 
occur in the United States, but of one only in Europe. 
They have often been called Paludinidic. 

viviparity (viv-i-par'i-ti), n. [< viviparous) + 
-ity?] The state, character, or condition of be- 
ing viviparous; the act, process, or result of 
bringing forth alive. 

viviparoid (vl-vip'a-roid), a . aud n. I. a. Of or 
relating to the Yiriparidx. 

II. n. Ono of tlio Yiviparidtc. 

viviparous (vi-vip'a-rus), a. [= F. viviparc = 
Sp. viviparo = Pg. It. viviparo, < LL. vimparus, 
thai brings forth young alive, < L. vivits, alive, 
4- parcrc, bring forth, produce.] 1. Bringing 
forth alive ; having young which maintain vas- 
cular vital connection witli the body of the pa- 
rent until they are born in a comparatively 
advanced stage of development; reproducing 
by birth, not by hatching from an egg which 
is laid and afterward incubated: correlated 
with oviparous and ovoviviparous. See tlicso 
words, and egg*-. In strictness, all mctnzoic animals 
and some protozoans are oviparous, since they produce 
ova ; but the distinction subsists in tlie dmation of the 
period in which the product of conception remains in 
the body of the parent. If the egg is quickly extruded, 
the animal is oviparous; if it is separated from the mother, 
but hatches inside the body, ovoviviparous ; if it comes 
to term in a womb, viviparous. Among vertebrates, all 




Viviparus cotttec- 
tus, one of the Vivi- 
partdic. 


mammals excepting monotremes, no birds, many reptiles, 
and some fishes ai e viviparous. Invertehvatcs are mostly 
oviparous, in some cases ovoviviparous, in a few vivipa- 
rous. 

2. In hot., germinating or sprouting from a 
seed or trnd which is still on the parent plant. 
The term is also sometimes equivalent to proliferous as ap- 
plied to grasses, rushes, sedges, etc. See prolification, 2. 

From an examination of the structure of viviparous 
grasses. Masters, Teratol., p. 109. 

Viviparous blenny, Zourccs viviparus (formerly' Bienni- 
als viviparus), a fish of the family Lycodidie. See Zoarces. 
—Viviparous fish, a fish which brings forth alive, espe- 
cially a viviparous pel ch. Numerous other fishes, belong- 
ing to diif event families, are of this character, as nearly if 
not all of the Lycodidie , including the so-called viviparous 
blenny, certain scorpasnoids, cyprinodonts, blind-fishes, 
and most sharks and i ays.— Viviparous knotweed, the 
serpent-grass, Polygonum viviparum. — Viviparous liz- 
ard, the British Zootoca vivipara. See Zooloca. — Vivip- 
arous perch. See pcrclA, surf-fish, and Embiotocidee. — 
Viviparous Shell, any member of the Viviparidie. 
viviparously (vi-vip'a-rus-li), a dr. In a vivip- 
arous manner ; by viviparity, 
viviparousness (vl-vip'a-rus-nes), v. Same as 
viviparity. 

Viviparus (vi-vip'a-rus), n. [NL. (Montfovt, 
1810), < LL. viviparus: see viviparous.] The 
typical genus of Vivipandse , 
to which very different limits 
have been ascribed, but al- 
ways including such species 
as V. vulgaris and Y. contcctus 
of Europe. Several closely related 
species inhabit the United States, as 
V. georgianus and V. contecloides. 

viviperception ( viv J, i- per- 
sep'shon), n. [< L. vivus, liv- 
iug, +' perception-), percep- 
tion,] The observation of 
physiological functions or vi- 
tal processes in their natural 
action without dissection of 
the living body : distinguished „ „ ml 

from observation by means r,s ■ u.c branchi.-* 3n<i 
of vivisection. J.J.G. Vilhn- gjfjjgi tl,ro “B‘ 1 
son. [Bare.] 

vivisect (viv-i-sekt'), r. [< L. vivus, living, + 
scctus, pp. of secure, cut.] I. trans. To dissect 
the living "body of; practise vivisection upon ; 
anatomize, as a living animal. Atheiueum, No. 
3200, p. 252. [Recent.] 

II. intrans. To practise vivisection; dissect 
a living animal. [Recent.] 
vivisection (viv-i-sek'shon), n. [< F. vivisection 
= Sp. viviscccion, < L. vivus, living, 4- scctio(n-), 
a cutting: see section.] Dissection of a living 
body; tlio practice of anatomizing alive, or of 
experimenting upon living animals, for the 
purpose of investigating some physiological 
function or pathological process which cannot 
well be otherwise determined. Vivisection strict- 
ly includes only cutting operations; hut the term is ex- 
tended to any physiological experimentation upon living 
animals, as compression of parts by ligatures, subjection 
of the creature to special conditions of atmospheric pres- 
sure, temperature, and food, exhibition of poisons or other 
drugs, inoculation of disease, etc. Vivisection in compe- 
tent and humane hands, under proper and reasonable re- 
strictions, is fruitful of good results to the sciences of 
physiology and pathology. 

The Vivisection Act of 187C . . . is intended for the pro- 
tection of vertebiate animals liable to be employed alive 
in physiological experiments. Encyc. Brit., XV. 799. 
Painless vivisection, cnilisection. 
vivisectional (viv-i-sek'slion-al), a. _ [< vivi- 
section + -al.] Of or pertaining to vivisection. 

The best way to enter the subject will be to take a 
lower creature, like a frog, and study by the vivisectional 
method the functions of his different nerve-centres, 

II’. James , Prin. of Psychol., I. 111. 

vivisectionist (yiv-i-sek'sbon-ist), n. [< vivi- 
section + -isL] A vivisector; also, one who fa- 
vors or defends the practice of vivisection. 

Physiology, it is said, can scarcely he called a science as 
yet, and the contributions of livisectionists to t he under- 
standing and amelioration of human suffering have been 
almost nothing. G. S. Ilalt, German Culture, p, 20. 

vivisector (viv-i-sek'tor), n. [< L. vivus, living, 
+ sector, a cutter: seesccfor.] One who prac- 
tises vivisection. ~ 

A judge or jury might have opinions as to the compara- 
tive value of the results obtained which would ditfei \\ ide- 
ly fiom those of tlie vivisector himself. 

Buclfs Handbook of Med. Sciences, VII. 082. 

vivisectorium (viv // i-sek-t6'ri-um), pi. vivi- 
sector in (-ii). [NL.: see vivisect.] A place 

where vivisections are made. 

Students have turned away sickened not only from the 
vivisectorium but from the stndv of medicine. 

G. S. Hall, German Culture, p. 20. 

vivisepulture (viv-i-sep'ul-tnr), n. [< L. virus, 
living, + srpultnra, burial : seo sepulture.'] The 
burial of n person alive. [Rare.] 
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riiny . . . speaks of the practice of vivisepulture ns 
continued to his own time. 

Dean Liddell , Archrcologin, XL. 243. {Davies.) 

vivo (ve'vo), a. [It., < L. virus, living: see rive.'] 
Samo as vivace. 

vivr6 (ve-vra'), a . [Heraldic F., < OF. virre, F. 
< jivre , a serpent: see vijicr.] In her ., gliding: 
applied to a serpent- used as a bearing. 

vixen (vik'sn), n. and a. [Formerly also rixon ; 
var. of fixen, < ME. fixen , < AS. H fyxeii, Jixcn , a 
she-fox: zee Jixcn.] I. n. 1. A she-fox. 

Fixen. Tills is the nnino of a she-fox. otherwise ami 
more anciently foxin. It is in reproach applied to a wo- 
man whose nature and condition is thereby compared to 
the slice-fox. 

Verst cyan, llcst. of Decayed Intelligence (ed. lC28),p. 334. 

They is ITumstead foxes, too; and a vixen was trapped 
Just across the Held yonder ... no later than yesterday 
morning. Trollope, Last Chronicle of ltnrsct, xxxlil. 

The destruction of a vixen in April is a distinct blow to 
sport in the following season. 

Edinburgh Lev., CLXVI. 412. 
Hcneo — 2. A turbulent, quarrelsome woman; 
a scold; a termngaut: formerly used occasion* 
ally of a man. 

I think this he the curstcst quean In the world ; yon 
see what she is, a little fair, hut as proud as the devil, and 
the veriest rum that lives upon God 8 earth. 

Peelc , Old Wives Tale. 

O, when she "s angry, she Is kern mid shrewd! 

She was a rum w hen she wont to school ; 

And, though she be but little, Hie Is llcrce 

Shak., M. N. !>., HI. 2. 321. 

Those fiery ruon*, who (in pursuance of their ba*o de- 
signs, or gratification of their wild passions) really, do 
themselves embroil tilings, and raise inberahle combus- 
tions in the world. Harrow, Pennon*, I. xvll. 

1 hate a 1 * 1 x 011 , that her Maid assails, 

And scratches w ith her Bodkin. or her Nail* 

Congreve, tr. of Ovid's Art of Love. 

II. a. Vixenish. 

better (health] than he deserve*, for disturbing ns w ith 
his rum brawls, and breaking God’s peace and the King's. 

Scott, Antiquary, xxll. 

vixenish (vik'sn-ish), a. [< rtxm + -rW« * .] Of, 
pertaining to, or resembling a vixen; cross; 
ill-tempered; snarling. 

The thrill biting talk of a rum ish wife. 

George Eliot, Pel lx Holt, xl. 

vixenly (vik'sn-li), o. [< rixtn + -D/ 1 .] Having 
the qualities of a vixen; ill-tempered. 

A vixenlg pope Harrow, Pope's Supremacy. 

Nc\ t rt liclc^’*, rumh/ns shelook*, man) people an' h i k- 
Inc, at tills v « r> moment, to shelter thenr-ilv 1 * under the 
wing of tile federal eagle 

lla irf h nrne, Scarlet lattir, Int., p. 1 . 

viz. An abbreviation of rub licet, usually read 
* namely .- 7 Thor here a* in or, n-pre-r rit s a mnlnvnl 
\\mh)l of contraction (n symbol i»D»* r» present* d b> n 
sunlinlon) origlntill) a ligature lor the Int In */. and (and 
m> equivalent to the Minbtd A \ ixtcmbd to n pn “cut the 
term Inatiou -el and themelltle conjunction ••rue, and fluid- 
1 ) iim.iI a* a tm re mark of nhhri v 1 itlnu, 1 qimnUnt in ie-e 
to the pi nod a* now soused, nr In lug * qtihnlinl to ri., 
and not originally requiring tin period nftir It. 

Vizagapatam work. See work. 

vizamentt (vl'za-inent), ». [A varied form of 
*n^nnnit, for an^t uu nt, mlri'am nt.] Advise- 
ment. [An intentionally erroneons form.] 

The council, look >ou, shill dirin* to In ir the f* ir of 
Got, and not to hear a rlut , tak« )oiir rfowwnt* in tint. 

SI, at... M. W. ol W., I. 1. ». 

vizardf, n. An obsolete form of itzor. 
vizard-maskt, ». 1. A vi/or; a mask. 

'1 bat no Woman he Allow 'd or presume to w ear n IVrnnf 
Mri'k in i It lit r of the '1 h< itr« *. 

J . Ashton, Social Life in ltiign of queen Anne, II tl. 

2. One who wear.- a mask or vi/or. 

Tin re Is Sir Charles Medley looking <m, nulling with or 
at the actor* of tin -«• “com * among the audit m e, . . or 
llirtmg xi ith ruimf-wirrri* In the pit 

Duran, Annals of the Stagi, I. 172. 

vizcacha, ». Set* nsracha. 

Vizie, n. Set* n . 

vizir, vizier (vi-/cr', often erroneously viz'ier), 
n [Also vi'iir, rtzir, in zn r; = F. i /mt, n:ir = 
bp. nvr = Pg. rtzir ~ It. visin' = (». vizir — 1). 
net* r = bxv. Dan. n.wr, < Turk, rezir, < Ar. ira- 
ztr , a counselor, orig. a porter, bearer of the 
burdens of state, < irazara, bear a burden, sus- 
tain. Cf. alyuazil , tilt, tlio same word with the 
Ar. article.] The title of various high ofiicials 
in .Mohammedan countries, especially of tin* 
chief ministers of state. 

Thus utter’d Coutnomgl, the dniinth °s vizier; 

*J Iil iepl) was the brand if* h of sabre and sptar. 

Hgron, SUge of Corinth, xxll. 

TTls subjects. headed by a set of lit red I tar) minister* 
called viziers, have risen to oppose certain reforms pro- 
posed by I'urruH Jtmn. 

11*. II. Hassell, Diary in India, II. HJ5. 
Grand vizir, the highest officer of state In certain Mo- 
hammedan countries; In the Ttuklsh empiie, the piime 
minister and fomieily also commander of the army. 
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vizirate, vizierate (vi-zer'at), n. [< vizir, vizier, 
4- - ate 3 .] The office, state, or authority of a 
vizir. 

vizirial, vizierial (vi-zo'ri-al), a. [< vizir, vi- 
zier, 4- -ial.] Of, pertaining to, or issued by a 
vizir. 

I appealed . . . to firmans and vizirial letters, in which 
force, ns a means of proselytism, was strictly forbidden. 

. J. linker, Turkey, p. 181. 

vizirship, viziership (vi-zor'ship), v. [< vizir, 
vizier , + -ship.] Tho office or authority of a vi- 
zir. 

Over the whole realm of song arose the Oriental dynasty 
under tho prime viziership of Byiou. 

IP. Mathews, Getting on in the World, p. 103. 

vizor, visor (viz'ov), u. [Formorly also risour, 
and more coiTectly riser, also rhar, and, ivitli 
oxcvcscont. -<l, rixard, ri:ard; < AIK. viscr, riscrc, 
ri/scrc, < OF. risicrc, F. risitre, n vizor, < vis, 
face, countenance: soo m 1 , visafje.] 1. For- 
merly, a mask concealing tlio face; lienee, in 
general, any disguiso or means of concealment. 
Under the viscr of cnvlc 
Lo thus was hid the trecherlc. 

Gower, Conf. Amant., II. 
lately within this realm divers persons have disguised 
mid apparelled them, and covered their faces with r hours 
and other things lti such manner that they should not bo 
know'll. Laws of Henry VIII. (1M1). quoted In liibton- 
ITurncr's Vagrants and \ ngrancy, p. 70. 
This lexxd woman, 

That wants no nrtlllclal looks or tears 
To help tho vizor she has now put on. 

H. J orison, Volpone, lv. 2. 

2. In moro modern usage, tho inovablo front of 
tho helmet in general ; more neeurately, tho up- 
per movable part. 'Where there arc two it is also 
called va^al. bee cuts under arinet and helmet. 
Yet did a splinter of Ms hnro 
Through Alexander’s vi e <>r glance. 

Scott, Marmlon, ill. 21. 
And the knight 

Had visor up, and slmw'd a 3 ottthful face. 

Tcnny'on, Geraint. 

3f. The count otumeo; visage. 

This lmitlih clown in such tint jnu never saxv so ill- 
fax oured a vizar. Sir I\ Sidney, Arcadia, I. 

4. The fore piece of a cap, projecting over and 
protecting tin* eyes. 

vizor, visor (viVor), r. t. [< ri.-or, ;(.] To 
cover with n vizor, in any sense. 

lienee with thy brexv’d enchantments, foul deceiver! 
Hast thou brtrn)*d tny mdiilotn Innocent 0 
U ith r ioir'd f.xl'cliiKMl and b »«e forger ) '! 

Milton, Comm, 1. C»>. 

vizorless, visorless (viz # qr-l« s), a. [< vizor, 
mor, + -(• w.] Having no vizor. 

Vlaci (vlak), a. and n. Same as Wallarhian. 
vlack-vark (vlak'v.irk), v. [< I>. vhk, former- 
ly also rial : , rhi/7., spot (= H. Jlfrk), 4- var/:, 
< varl.tn , hog, pig: sco/itrrnirl and jmrf:, and 
cf. aaritvarl . J Tlie wart-hog of South Africa, 
rhacttrhn rus h thiopint'i, very similar to the spe- 
cies figured under I'hacnchu nt, s (which sec), 
vlaic, v. Same as vhj. 

Vlcmingkx’s solution. Sep solution. 
vly (vli or Hi), n. (Also vlnj, rhi, rarely vlaic, 
c*rroncously tbj ; in local 11^0 in New York and 
New dersev and in South Africa, iti regions lirM 
settled by tin* Dutch. No D. form i*/« // appears 
in the I). dictionaries; it is prob. a local con- 
traction, in a slightly detlected u*»p, of I), rulcij 
(Sew el, 17(»i»), now ralht, orig, talk ye (Kilian, 
a valley, vale, dale: see vnlh </.] A swamp 
or morals; a shallow pond; a depression with 
water in it in the rainy Mqi^on, but dry at other 

times. 

1 p over the gm , -sy olgcof the hnslii which formed tho 
1 /)/, nml dnw n the hlopc w hlch lid to the gate, the children 
c.tmi bounding pill-mill. The Atlantic, I.X I II. f*M. 

1 tm\ o *.1111 numbers of Uivm* tall ue«t* In the shallow 
pans nf wiitir — or 1 leys, ns they tire locally calhd — in 
Ihishm lul.ind. .Yirf 11 rc, XXXVII. 40.*. 

To the r urn 1 settli ft he Dutch) tire due the geographi- 
cal appillatluns of kill for stn ain, ilove for goigc, mid il’/ 
01 ilate for swamp, ‘■o friqucntly met with In the r.itskllls. 

A. tiuyot, Amcr. Jour. Scl., 3d Her., XIX. 432. 
The large i lei, that was dry when ho had previously 
cio*- sci l It, but was now gcmuiid by little raln-ixMil*, af- 
foidlng b iths for little groups of ducks, amid the green 
hi Huge of its bed. Haines, l’.\. In S. \Y. Afilca, p. 23.5. 

V-moth (vc'moth), u. A liUropcan gconiotrid 
moth, Halia vauaria : so called from a dark- 
brown V-shupod mark on the fore wing : a Brit- 
ish collectors' name. 

VO (vo), a. [Suggested by volt-: sec voltaic.] 
In elect., a name proposed for tho unit of self- 
induction, equal to the thousandth of asccolmi. 
See recoil m. 

Voandzeia (vo-and-ze'iji), >/. [NL. (Tliouars, 
180G), from tho name iii Madagascar.] A ge- 
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mis of leguminousplnnts,of the tribe Phaseolcie. 
It is distinguished from the closely related genus Vigna 
by a one-seeded roundish legume, 'which ripens beneath 
tlie ground. The only species, V. subterranea, is a native 
of the tropics, perhaps of Africa. It is a creeping herb 
with long-stalked leaves of three pinnate leallcts, and 
short axillary few-llowered peduncles recurved after 
flowering. The flowers are of two kinds— one bisexual, 
small, and pale ; the other fertile and apctalous, lengthen- 
ing, and pushing the young pod into the earth, in which 
it ripens like a peanut. It is cultivated from Bambarra 
and Guinea to Natal in Africa, and is now' naturalized in 
Brazil and Surinam. Both pods and seeds are edible; 
they arc known as the Hambarra ground-nut, earth-pea, 
underground bean , or Madagascar peanut, and are ex- 
ported into India under tlie name of Mozambique grain. 
See gobbe, the name in Surinam. 

VOC. An abbreviation of vocative. 

vocable (vo'ka-bl), n. [< F. vocable = Sp. vo- 
cablo = Pg. vocabulo = It. vocabolo = G. voca- 
bcl, < L. vocabuhun, an appellation, a designa- 
tion, name, ML. a word, \ vocavc, call: see vo- 
cation.] A word; a term; a name; specifi- 
cally, a word considered without regard to 
meaning, but merely as composed of certain 
sounds or letters. 

"We will next endeavour to understand that vocable or 
term tyrannus (that is, a tyrant or an evil king) cast 
upon Bichnrd. Sir G. Huck, Hist. Itich. III., v. f>09. 

A word or two maybe spared to the formidable-looking 
vocable Conciossiacosacbt, which so excited Alficri’s bile. 

HooKc of Precedence (B. E. T. S., extra ser.), ii. 08, note. 

vocabulary (vo-knb'u-la-ri), ?t.; pi. vocabula- 
ries (-riz). [= F. vocal)iilaircz= Sp. Pg. vocabula- 
rio = It. vocabolario = G. voeabularium , < NL. 
vncabularium, neut., ML. NL. vocabularies (sc. 
liber), a list of words, a vocabulary, < L. vo- 
cabulum , an appellation, name, ML. word : soo 
vocable.] 1. A list or collection of the words 
of a language, a dialect, a single work or author, 
a nomenclature, or the like, arranged usually 
in alphabetical order and briefly defined and ex- 
plained; a glossary; a word-book; a dictionary 
or lexicon: as, a vocabulary of Anglo-Indian 
words; a vocabulary of technical terms; a ro- 
cabulanj of Virgil. 

I should long ere this have sent von n Transcript of the 
Saxon Vocabutarie you bad once of mee. 

M*. Howell (Ellis's Lit. Letters, p. 162). 

A concise Vocabulary of the I'irst Six Books of Homer’s 
Iliad. Avier. Jour. Philol., X. 263. 

2. Tho words of a language; the sum or stock 
of words employed in a language, or by a par- 
ticular person; range of language. 

Ill* r< >ea 6 w fori/ seems to have been no larger than was 
neccs«iir) for the transaction of Miriness. 

Macaulay, lliri. Eng., xL 

P. Prom whence are tlm«e casual winds called flaws? 

T. In the Cnrnlrii vueabulanj that term signifies to cut. 

Throph. Hotanida, On Cornwall, p. f*. {Fares, I. 313). 

Ingenious nu n have tried to show that in the present 
English vocabulary tlure arc more Bomanee words than 
Teutonic. E. A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 1GJ. 

The orator triads in n beaten round; . . . language Is 
nml)-!- In pul to hi* purpose; lie speaks out of a cut nml 
ilr> vocabulary. H. L. £«f<*r*'n<on, Yirginibus Pitcrisque, iv. 

1. Voealulani, Dictionary, Glossary, Lexicon, Xo- 
vit nrlature. A r oeab'ulani, In the present use, is a list of 
wools occurring In a specific work or author, generally 
nmmgeil alphabet (call), concisely defined, ami apjicmleil 
to the text ; whereas we generally apply the term diction- 
ary to n word-book of all the words in a language or in 
ni») depnitmcnt of art or science*, w Itbout teference to auy 
jiaftlculnr w ork : tbits, we speak of n cocnbtdarir to Cresar, 
(nit of a dirtionary of the Ditbi language, or of architec- 
ture. ehcmlriry,rtc. An exception to till* may be where 
the words of nn author are so fully treated, by derivation, 
illustration, 1 to., ns to seem to amount to more than a 
vocabulary : a*, a Homeric dictionary. A glossary is vet 
more restricted than a ucalndary, being a list ami expla- 
nation of such terms in a work 01 author ns are peculiar, 
as by being technical, dialectal, or mitiquateel : a*, a yl os- 
ra ry to (Ti. nicer, Burn*, etc.; a glossary of terms of art. 
philo s ophv, etc. Lcxicmi was originally ami is often still 
confined to dictionary *■ of the Greek or Hebrew tongues, 
but it 1* also fieely applied to a dictionarii of any dead or 
nitre 1) foreign language*: ns, a Genunn-Eiiglirii lexicon. 
A mum nrlature Is a complete Ibt of the* names or techni- 
cal terms belonging to any one division or subdivision of 
science. — 2. Idiom, Diction, etc. Sec lanyuagc. 

vocabulist (vp-knb'u-list), u. [< F. vocabu- 
listr ; ns L. vocahulum , a word, 4* -int.] 1. f J'be 
writer or compiler of a vocabulary; a lexieog- 
rajihcr. — 2f. A vocabulary; a lexicon. 

The lernar can, . . . with the french 0 rocabulyd, . . . 
umlendamlo any nuthour that wiiteth in the savd tong, 
by Ids owiic study. Palsgrave, p. 151, 

Vocal (vo'kal), a. and ». [< F. vocal = S]>. Pg. 
vocal = I t.'rocalc, < L. vocal is , sounding, sono- 
rous, ns a noun, vocalin, a vowel, < vox (roe-), 
voice : see voice. Cf. voted, a doublet of vocal.] 
I. a. 1. Pertaining to tho voice, to speech, or 
to song; uttered or modulated by tlio voice; 
oral. 

Portli came tho lmninn pair, 

And join’d their rocnf worship to the quiie. 

Milton, 1\ L., lx. 19S. 
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Some years hence, for all we know, we may he able to 
transmit the vocal message Itself, with the very inflection 
tone, and accent of the speaker. * 

J. Bailie (1871), quoted in Prescott’s Elect. Invent., p. 47. 

tin pipe ascends through the ceiling, and towns a me- 
dium of vocal communication with other parts of the edi- 
tice. Hawthorne, Scarlet Letter, Int., p. 7. 

2. Having a voice ; endowed, or as if endowed, 

with a voice ; possessed of utterance or audible 
expression. * 

The streair, the wood, the gale, 

Is vocal with the plaintive wail. 

Scott , L. of L. 31., v. 2. 
The roving bee proclaims aloud 
Ik r flight by t'ocal wings. 

Word 1 worth. Gold anti Sill er Fishes in a Vase. 

The tide Hons down, the wave again 
Is rocnl in its wooded walls. 

Tennyson, In Memoilam, xix. 

3. Inphoin tics : ( a ) Voiced; uttered with voice 
as distinct from breath; sonant: said of certain 
alphabetic sounds or letters, as z or v or i as 
distinguished from s or f or j) respectively, (b) 
Having a vowel character or function; vowel. 

The vocal (\ owel) mechanism is the first that is mani- 
rested in the child. Alien, and Neurol (trans.), VIII. 7. 

4. In zool.y voiced; uttered by the mouth; 
formed in the vocal organs: distinguished from 
sonoriftc: noting the cries of animals, as dis- 
tinguished from the mechanical noises they 
may make, as the stridulation of an insect. — 
Vocal auscultation, examination bv the sound of the 
voice as transmitted through the lungs and chest-wall.— 

- Vocal cords. See cord i.— Vocal fremitus, a vibration 
felt on palpation of the wall of the chest when the sul>- 
ject spe-ahs in an audible tone. Also called voice-thrill 
pectoral fremitus, and 

Same as rima vocalis (which sec, under rima).— Vocal 
music, music prepaied tor or produced by the human 
voice alone or accompanied by instruments, in distinction 
from instrumental music, which is prepared for or pro- 
duced by instruments alone.— Vocal process, the pro- 
longed inner basal angle of the arytenoid cartilage, to 
which the true vocal cord is attached.— Vocal reson- 
ance. See resonance. — Vocal score. See scorch, 0.— Vocal 
spiracle, in entom., a thoracic spiracle or breathing-pore 
having a peculiar interior apparatus supposed to produce 
sounds as in the bees and many Hies.— Vocal tone, an 

inufrmni-flt'll tnnr. cimlln, In «•„ <1.,. * 
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song: as, the deceptive vocalizations of a ven- Vochysia (vo-kis'i-a), n. [NL. (Jussieu, 1789), 


triloquist. 

Knowing what one discontented woman can do in the 
way of vocalization, it is possible to imagine the clamor 
multiplied by hundreds. The Century, XXXVII, 585. 

2. The formation and utterance of vowel sounds. 
. Vocalization (vowelizing) is the expression of an emo- 
tion, an indistinct sensation, not an idea. 

Alien, and Neurol, (trans.), VIII. 7. 
Also spelled vocalisation . 
vocalize (yd'kal-iz), v . ; pret. and pp. vocalized , 
ppr- vocalizing. [< F. voealiser = Sp. vocalizar 
— It. vocalizzarc ; as vocal + -ize.] I. irons. 
1. To form into voice ; make vocal. 

It is one thing to breath, or give impulse to breath 
alone, and another thing to vocalize that breath, i. e., in 
its passage through the larynx to give it the sound of hu- 


mane voyce. 

2. To utter with voice and not merely with 
breath ; make sonant : as, / vocalized is equiv- 
alent to v. — 3. To write with vowel points; 
insert the vowels in, as in the writing of the 
Semitic languages. 

The question “Should Turkish poetry be vocalized is 
answered in the affirmative by E. Dvorak. Arabic books, 
especially Arabic poeti-y, are vocalized in the East as well 
as in the West. Turlvish books to some extent, and this 
should be done throughout. 1>. advocates the use of 
Arabic vowel-signs, which would prove a great help to the 
student. Amer. Jour. Philol . , X. 232. 

II. intrans . To use the voice; speak; sjng; 
hum. 

The young lady who was still strolling along in front of 
them, softly vocalizing. 11. James, Jr., Daisy Miller, i. 45. 


from the name among the Galibis of Guiana.] 
A genus of plan t s, type of the order Vochysiaccee . 
It is characterized by flowers with three (or fewer) petals, 
a single fertile stamen, and a three-celled ovary with two 
ovules in each cell. There are about 55 species, natives 
of Brazil, Guiana, eastern Teru, and the United States of 
Colombia. They are tall trees, or sometimes shrubs, often 
resinous, and with very handsomely netted-veined coria- 
ceous leaves. The flowers are large, bright-orange or yel- 
low, and odorous, forming elongated compound racemes or 
panicles; the leaves aredecussate and opposite, or whorled. 
The wood is a valuable compact but not durable timber; 
that of V. Guianensis is known as ilaballi-u'ood and co- 
paiyd-ivood. The flowers are singularly, irregular : the 
posterior sepal is much larger than the other tour, and 
usually spurred, and the petals are linear and spatulate, 
the anterior being much the larger. The fruit is a coria- 
ceous and woody three-celled and three-valved capsule, 
containing three erect winged or cottony seeds. 


Holder, Elom. of Speech, p. 30. Vochysiaceze (vo-kis-i-a'se-e), n.pl. [NL. (A. 


and prctoral thrift. — Vocal glottis’ vocalise. 

lis (which sec, under nmre).— Vocal vocally (vo kal-i), adv. 1. In a vocal manner; 


with voice. — 2. In words ; verbally ; orally. 

To express . . . desires vocally. 

Sir M. llale, Origin of ilankind. 
3, In song; by means of singing: opposed to 
instrumcntally . — 4. In respect of vowels or vo- 
calic sounds. 

Syllables which aro vocally of the lowest consideration. 

Earle. Philology of Eng. Tongue, xii. 5 647. 



the nose and month. 

II. v. In the Horn. Gath ♦ Ch, % a man wbo has 
a right to vote in certain elections, 
vocalic (vo-kal'ik), a. [< vocal 4- -?c.] Relating 
to, consisting of, or resembling vowel sounds; 
containing many vowels. 

The Gaelic language, being uncommonly vocalic, is well 
adapted tor sudden and extemporaneous poetry. 

Scott, Waverley, xxii. 

The vowels become more consonantal; the consonants 
become more vocalic . 

Whitney ; Life and Growth of Lang , iv. 

■vocalisation, vocalise. See vocalization, vocal- 
ize. 

vocalism (vo'kal-izm), n. [< F. voculismc; as 
rural + -fsm.] X. The exercise of tho vocal 
organs in speech or song; vocalization. 

We should now be talking in monosyllables, and eking 
out our °cnntincss of vocalism by nods, shrugs, winks and 
other resources of pantomime. F. Hall, Mod. Eng., p. Hk 

2. A vocalic sound. 

To utter such thick-lipped vocalisms as Mosos. 

Earle, Philology of Eng. Tongue, i. § 120. 

3. See nominalism. 

vocalist (vo'kal-ist), ?i. [< F. vocahstc; as 

vocal 4- -/s/.] A vocal musician; a singer, as 
oppose! to an instrumental performer. 

She was a good vocalic; and, even in speech, her voice 
commanded a great range of changes. 

It. L. Stevenson, Prince Otto, 1L 4. vocational (vo-ka'shon-al), a. [< vocation + 
vocality (vo-knl'i-li), pi. rocaiitics (-tiz). Pertaining or "relating to a vocation or 

[= Sp, vocnli(lad, < L. vocaUta(t-)s (tr. Gr. cixpu- occupation. 

via), open sound, euphony, < vocalin, sounding, Sailors aro a class apart, hut only in a vocational sense, 
.sonorous,: see vocal.'] The quality of beiug . Daily Telegraph, S an 2, 1886. (Encyc. Diet.) 

vocal, (a) The quality of being utterable or capable of Vocationally (vo-ka'shqn-al-i), adv. As re- 
— ** s ~~ = ' speets a vocation, occupation, or trade. 


St. Hilaire, 1820), < Vocllysia 4^ -acese.] An 
order of polypetal ous plants, of the series Tha - 
lamifione and cohort Polygalinse. it is character- 
ized by irregular flowers, a three-celled ovary, and a 
straight embryo, usually without albumen. It includes 
about 130 species, belonging to 7 genera, of which the type 
Vochysia with 55, Qualea with 83, and Trigoniu with 25 
species are the chief; all occur mostly in Brazil and 
Guiana. They are trees, often of immense size and w ith 
a copious resinous juice, fetid in the genus Callisthcne; 
a few are shrubs, and one genus, Trigonia , is sarmentose 
or twining. The flowers are bisexual, irregular, variously 
colored, often large, handsome, and odorous, and com- 
monly racemose or panicled. They are remarkable in 
some of the generator producing but a single petal, or 
but a single tortile stamen. The fruit is usually an oblong 
terete or three-angled capsule, with three coriaceous 
valves, often with winged pilose or cottony seeds, and 
large leaf-like corrugated cotyledons; in Erisma, a genus 
of trees of great size, the fruit is a very peculiar samara 
with long coriaceous falcate reticulated wings developed 
from calyx-segments. 

vociferance ( vo-sif 'e-rans), n. [< vociferan(t) 
+ -ce.] Vociferation -/ clamor; noise/ 

All now is wrangle, abuse, and vociferance. 

Drowning, 3Iaster Hugues of Saxe-Gotha. 

VOCiferant (vo-sif 'e-rant), a. and n . [< L. vo - 
cifcran(t-)s, ppr. ofvocifcrari, cry out: see vocif- 
erate.'] I. a. Clamorous ; noisy; vociferous. 

The most vodferant vulgar, who most cry up this their 
Diana, like the riotous rabble at Ephesus, do least know 
what the matter is. 

Dp. Gatiden, Tears of the Church, p. 114. (Davies.) 

That placid flock, that pastor vodferant. 

Drowning, Christmas Eve. 

II. n. One who is clamorous; one given to 
vociferation. 


uocacion = Pg. vocagiio = It. vocazionc , < L. 
vocatio(n-), a summons, a calling, < vocarc, pp. 
meatus, call, < vox (roc-), voice : see voice.] 1. 

A calling or designation to a particular.activity, 
office, or duty; a summons; a call; in thcol.^ a 
call, under God’s guidance, to the Christian 
life or some special state, service, or ministry. 

rollon* thou thy vocation, and serve the king when he 
cailcth thee. Latimer, 2d Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1550. vociferate (vo-sif 'e-rat), 17 . ; pret. and pp. VO- 
Heaven is Ills vocation, and therefore he counts earthly eiferated, ppr. vociferating \ [< L. vocifcratus, 


strange as it may appear to earnest but misguided vo - 
dferants. there has been no statutory change in the tenure 
of tho great majority of inferior officers in the civil branch 
of the executive department. The Atlantic, LXV. G75, 


employments avocations. 

Fuller, Holy and Trofane State, IV. ix. 10. 

The golden chain of vocation , election, and justification. 

Jcr. Taylor. 

Where there is tho perception of an ideal, wc may expect 
to find the sense of a vocation. 

J. 11. Seeley, Nat. Religion, p. 127. 
2. Employment; occupation; avocation; call- 
ing; business; trade: including professions as 
well as mechanical occupations. See avoca- 
tion , 5. 

Why, Hal, ’tis my rocaficm, Hal ; ’tis no sin tor a man to 
labour in his vocation. Shak., 1 lien. IV., i. 2. 11G. 

The respective or special duty of every man, in his pro- 
fession, vocation, and place. 

Dacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 

If ult or wisdom be the head, if honesty be the heart, 
industry is the right hand of every vocation. 


=Syn. 2. Calling, Dudness, etc. See occupation. 


pp. of vocifcrari (> It. vocifcrarc = Sp. Pg. vo - 
eiferar = F. vociferer), cry out, scream, < vox 
( voc -), voice, 4- ferre = E. heart.] I. intrans . 
To cry out noisily; make an outcry. 

So saying, he lash’d the shoulders of his steeds, 

And, through the ranks vodferating, call’d 
His Trojans on. Couper, Iliad, xv. 434. 

=Syn. To shout, bellow, roar, bawl. 

II. trans. To utter with a loud voice; as- 
sert or proclaim clamorously; shout. 

Vociferated logic kills me quite; 

A noisy man is always in the right. 

Coicpcr, Conversation, 1. 113. 
Clamouring all the time against our unfairness, like 
one who, while changing the cards, diverts the attention 
of the table from Ins sleight of hand by vociferating 
charges of foul play against other people 

Macaulay, Utilitarian Theory of Government. 
Barrow, Sermons, III. xiv. vociferation (vo-sif-e-ra'shon), n. [< F. voci/r- 


being expressed by the voice in speech or song 

I did hear 31rs. Manuel and one of the Italians, her gal- 
lant, sing well. But yet I confess I am not delighted so 
much with it as to admire it; for not understanding the 
words, I lose the benefit of the vocality 8 of the musick, and 
it proves only instrumental. Pepys, Diary, III. 334. 

L and It being in extreams, one of Roughness, the other 
of Smoothness and freeness of Vocality, are not easlc, in 
tract of Yocal speech, to be pronounced spiritally. 

Holder, Elem, of Speech, p. 53. 

(6) The quality of being a vowel; vowel character: as, the 
vocality of a sound. 

vocalization (vo^kal-i-za'shon), n. [< F. vocali- 
sation = Sp. v ocalizacion ; as vocalize 4- -at ion.] 
l. Tho act of vocalizing or uttering with the 
voice, the state of being so uttered, or tho man- 
ner of such utterance, whether in speech or in 


But the seamanship of those days, the strategics, the 
devices, the expedients, arc no longer of the least value 
vocationally. 


rations, pi., = Sp. voeifcracion =Pg. vocifcra^ao 
= It. vociferazione , < L. vocifcratio(n-), clamor, 
outcry, < vocifcrari, cry out: see vociferate.] 
The act of vociferating; uoisy exclamation; 
violent outcry; clamor. 

nis excuses were over-ruled by a great majority, and 
with much vociferation. Goldsmith, Clubs. 

Distinguished by his violent vociferation, and repeated 
imprecations upon the king and the conquerors. 

Bruce , Source of the Nile, II. 333. 
Atiiaueum, No. 32GG, pi 607 Vociferator (vo-sif'e-ra-tor), n One who vo- 
eiferates; a clamorous shout er. 

He defied the vociferalors to do their worst 

Daily Telegraph, Oct. 27, 1837. (Encyc. Diet.) 
vociferize (vo-sif' 6r-Iz), v. Same as vociferate. 
[Rave.] 

Let the singing singers 
With vocal voices, most vociferous 
In sweet vociferation, out vodferize 
E\ on sound itself. 

Carey , Chrononhotonthologos, i. 1. 


vocative (vok'a-tiv), a. and n. [< F. vocatif 
= Sp. Pg. It. vneativo — G. vnentiv , < L. voca- 
iivits f of or pertaining to calling, as a noun (sc. 
casus) tho vocative case, < c ncarc, pp. voeatits, 
call: sco vocation."] I, a. Relating to the act 
of calling or addressing by name; compolla- 
tivo: applied to tho grammatical case in which 
a person or thing is addressed: as, tho vocative 
ease. 

II, a. In gram., tho case employed in calling vociferosity (vo-sif-e-ros'i-ti), n. [< vociferous 
to or addressing a person or tiling^ as, Domino, 4* - ity .] The character of being vociferous; 
( 0 Lord,’ is the vocative of tho Latin do min us. vociferation; elamorousness. [Rare,] 
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voice 


Shall vro give poor Buffl&re's testimonial in mess-room 
dialect, in its native twanging vocifcrosityf 

Carlyle, Miraheau. 

vociferous (vo-sif'e-rus), a. [< vocif create) 4- 
-ous.) Making an" outcry; clamorous; noisy: 
as, a vociferous partizan. 

Thrice-tliree vocif roue heralds rose, to check the rout, and 
get 

Ear to their Jove-kept governors. Chapman, Iliad, 11. 83. 

Hocks of vociferous geese cackled about the ilelds. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 101. 

Every mouth in the Netherlands hecainc vociferous to 
denounce tile hypocrisy by which a new act of condemna- 
tion had been promulgated under the name of a pardon. 

Motley, Dutch Republic, II. 230. 

vociferously (vo-sif'o-nis-li), adv. In a vocif- 
erous manner ; "with" great noise in calling or 
shouting. 

vociferousness (vo-sif'o-rus-nos), ». The char- 
acter of being vociferous ; clamorousness. 

vocular (vok'u-liir), a. [< L. vocttla, a small 
or feeble voice '(see voculo ), + -ar 3 .} Vocal. 
[Rare.] 

He turned angrily round, and inquired what that young 
cur was howling for, and why Hr. Bumble did not favor 
him with something which would render the scries of 
vocular exclamations so designs ted an involuntary process. 

Dickens, Oliver Twist, vii. 

vocule (voic'd), «. [< L. vocula, a small or 
feeble voice, dim. of vox ( voc -), voice : seo voice.'} 
Afainfc or slight sound of the voice, as that made 
by separating the organs in pronouncing p, t, 
or k. [Rare.] 

vodka (vod'kii), m. [Russ, vodka, brandy, dim. 
of voda, water.] A sort of whisky or brandy 
generally drunk in Russia, properly distilled 
from ryo, but sometimes from potatoes. 

The captain shared with us his not very luxurious meal 
of dried Caspian carp and almost equally dry sausage, 
washed down by the never-failing glass of vodka, and then 
wo again started on our forward journey. 

O'Donoran, Hcrv, iii. 

Voiki is the chief means of intoxication. 

A. J. C. II arc, Russia, i. 

vodu, a. and n. Same as voodoo. 

voe (vo), n, [Also vo, Sc. vac ; < Icel. vdgr, also 
written vogr, a creek, bay: common in local 
names.] An inlet, bay, or creek. [Shetland.] 

Voetian (vo-6'shian), n. [< Yoclius (see def.) 
+ -ah.] AfollowerofVoijtiusof thoRoformed 
Church in the Netherlands in tlio seventeenth 
century, who held, in opposition to Cocccius, to 
the literal sense in interpreting both tho Old 
and the Now Testament. 

vogie (vo'gi), a. [Also vokij, vokie; origin ob- 
scure.] Vain; proud; also, merry; cheery. 
[Scotch.] 

We took a spring, and danced a fling. 

And wow hut we iverc vogie ! 

Jacobite Itclics, p. 81. (Jamieson.) 

voglite (vog'lit), it. [Named after J. F. Yogi, 
a German mineralogist.] A hydrated carbon- 
ate of uranium, calcium, and copper, of an omer- 
ald-green color and pearly luster, occurring 
uear Joaebimstbal in Bohemia. 

Vogt’s angle. In craniom., the angle formed 
by the junction of the nasohasilar and alvcolo- 
nasal lines. 

vogue (vog), «. [< F. vogue, fashion, vogue (= 
Sp. boga, fashion, reputation, = Pg. It. voga, 
a rowing), orig. sway, the swaying motion of 
a ship, the stroke of an oar, < vaguer = Pr. Pg. 
vogar — Sp. bogar = It. vogarc, row or sail, pro- 
ceed under sail, < OHG. wagon, MHG. wagen, 
G. wogen, fluctuate, float, < waga, a waving, 
akin to wag, MHG. wdc, a wave (> F. vague), 
G. woge, a wave: seo warn 1 .] 1. Tho mode or 
fashion prevalent at any particular time ; pop- 
ular reception, repute, or estimation ; common 
currency: now generally used in tho phrase in 
vogue: as, a particular style of dress was then 
in vogue; a writer who was in vogue fifty years 
ago; such opinions are now in vogue. 

Tile Lord Treasurer Weston is he who hath tile greatest 
Vogue now at Court, but many great ones have clashed 
with him. Howell, Letters, I. v. 31. 

Though Christianity were directly contrary to the Re- 
ligions then in vogue in the world, yet they [inen]kncw of 
no other way of promoting it but by patience, humility, 
meekness, prayers for their persecutors, and tears when 
they saw them obstinate. Stillingjlect, Sermons, I. iii. 

The Wits of the Age, the great Beauties, and short-liv’d 
People of Vogue, were always her Discourse and Imitation. 

Steele, Tender Husband, i. 1. 

The vogue of operas bolds up wonderfully, though we 
have had them a year. Swift , Letter, Starch 22, 170S-9. 

I demanded who were the present theatrical writers in 
vogue. Goldsmith, Vicar, xviii. 

2, General drift of ideas ; rumor; report. 


Tho vootic of our few honest folks here is that Duck is 
absolutely to succeed Eusden in the laurel. 

Sicift, To Gay, Nov. 19, 1730. 

Some affirm the Earl of Suffolk . . . goes general of the 
fleet; hut most opinions give it to my Lord Denbigh, . . , 
Captain Pennington hath the vogiic to go his vice-admiral. 

Court and Times of Charles J., 1. 131. 

voice (vois), n. [Formerly also voycc; < ME. 
voice, woicc, earlier vois, voys, rote, race, < OF. 
rois, vote, vute, F. roix = Pr. vote, route = Sp. 
Pg. vox = It. vocc, < L. vox, a voice, utterance, 
cry, call, a speech, saying, sentence, maxim, 
word, language, = Gr. t-og ( *Ft~og ), a worn 
(seo epos, epic), = Skt. radios, speech. From 
the L. vox, or the verb vocare , call, are nit. E. 
vocal, vowel , vocable, advocate , advowson, avoca- 
tion, vouch , avouch, convoke, evoke , invoke , pro- 
voke, revoke, equivocal, mi i vocal, vocation, vo- 
ciferate, etc.] X. Tho sound uttered by tlio 
mouths of living creatures ; especially, human 
utterance in speaking, singing, crying, shout- 
ing, etc. ; the sound made by a person in speak- 
ing, singing, crying, etc.; the character, qual- 
ity, or expression of tho sounds so uttered : as, 
to hear a voice; to recognize a voice; a loud 
voice; a low voice. 

Thci gon before him with processloun, witli Cros mid 
IToly Watro; and thci syngen Vcni Creator Spiritus with 
an highe Yogs, and gon townrdcs him. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 244. 
Thcr sat a faucon over hire lied fill liyc, 

That with a pltous voys so gau to cry. 

Chaucer, Squire’s Talc, 1. 404. 

Her voice was ever soft, 
Gentle, and low, an excellent thing in woman. 

Shak., Lear, v. 3. 273. 
Voice as a scientific term may mean cither the faculty of 
uttering audible sounds, or the body of audible sounds 
produced by the organs of respiration, especially the lar- 
ynx of man and other animals: contradistinguished from 
speech or articulate language. Voice is produced when 
air is driven by the muscles of expiration from the lungs 
tlirough the trachea and strikes against the two vocal 
cords (sec cordl), the vibrations of which produce sounds 
varying in different animals according to the structure of 
the organs nnd the power which the animal possesses 
over them. Voice can, therefore, he found only in ani- 
mals in which this system of respiration is developed, and 
the lungs and lary nx (or syrinx) actually exist. Pishes, 
having no lungs, are dumb, as far as true vocal utterance 
is concerned, though various noises may issue from their 
throats (see croaker, grunt, and drum). In man the supe- 
rior organization and mobility of the tongue mid lips, as 
well ns the perfection of the larynx, enable him to modify 
his vocal sounds to an almost infinite extent. In ordinary 
speaking the tones of tiic voice have nearly all the same 
pitch, and the variety of the sounds is due rather to the 
action of the moutli-organs than t6 definite movements 
of the glottis and vocal cords. In singing the successive 
sounds correspond more or less closely to the ideal tones of 
the musical scale. The male voice admits of division into 
tenor and bass, and tho female into soprano and contralto. 
The lowest female tone Is an octave or so higher than the 
lowest tone of tho male voice ; and the female’s highest 
tone is about an octave above that of the male. The com- 
pass of both voices taken together is four octaves or more, 
the chief differences residing in the pitch and also in tho 
timbre. In medicine, rotec is the sound of utterance ns 
transmitted through the lungs nrnl chest-wall in ausculta- 
tion. In zoology, voice is ordinarily restricted to respira- 
tory sounds or vocal utterance, as above explained, and ns 
distinguished from any mechanical noise, llkcstridulntion, 
etc. The more usual word for the voice of any animal is 
erg ; and the various cries, distinctive or characteristic of 
certain animals, take many distinctive terms, according to 
their vocal quality', as bark, bag, bellow, bleat, brag, cackle, 
call, caw, chatter, chirp , chirrup, cluck, coo, croak, croil, gab- 
ble, gobble , growl , grunt, hiss, honk, hoot, howl, low, mew, 
neigh, peep, pipe, purr, quack, roar, scream, screech, snarl, 
snort, song, squall, squawk, squeak, squeal, trumpet, ticittcr, 
warble, waul, whine, whinng, whistle, whocq>, yaugi, yell, 
yelp, and many others. The voices of some nniroals, as 
certain monkeys and large carnivores and ruminants, may 
be heard a mile or more. The voice reaches its highest 
development, in animals other than human, in the dis- 
tinctively musical class of birds, some of which,’ notably 
parrots and certain corvine and sturnoid birds, can be 
taught to talk intelligible speech. 

2. The faculty of speaking; speech; utter- 
ance. 

It [emancipation] shall bid the sad rejoice. 

It shall give the dumb a voice , 

It shall belt with joy the earth I 

Whittier, Laus Deo ! 

3. A sound produced by an inanimate object 
and regarded as representing tho voice of an 
intelligent being: as, tho voice of the winds. 

The floods have lifted up their voice. Ts. xciii. 3. 

The twilight voice of distant hells. • 

Whittier, The Merrimack. 

Rain was iu the wind’s voice as it swept 
Along the hedges where the lone quail crept. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 393. 

4. Anything analogous to human speech which 
conveys impressions to any of the senses or to 
the mind. 

I, now the voice of the recorded law. 

Pronounce a sentence on your brother’s life. 

Shak., 31. for 31., if. 4. Cl. 

E’en from the tomb the voice of Nature cries. 

Gray , Elegy. 


5. Opinion or choice expressed; the right of 
expressing an opinion ; vote ; suffrage : as, you 
have no voice in tho matter. 

Sic. How now, my masters! have you chose this man? 

First Cit. He has our voices, sir. Shak., Cor., H. 3. 104. 

Matters of moment were to he examined by a Iury, but 
determined bv the inaior part of the Counccll, in which the 
President had two vogees. 

Quoted in Capl. John Smith's Works, 1. 15L 

They who seek nothing but tlilr own just Liberty have 
always right to win it, and keep it, whenever they have 
Power, ho the Voices never so numerous that oppose it, 
Milton, Free Commonwealth. 

Let us call on God in the voice of the church. Up. Fell. 

3ry voice is still for war. 

Gods ! can a Roman senate long debate 
Which of the two to choose, slavery or death ! 

Addison, Cato, ii. 1. 

He possibly thought that in the position I was holding 
I might have some roi'ce in whatever decision was arrived 
at Nineteenth Century, XXVI. SCI. 

6. One who speaks; a speaker. 

A potent voice of parliament, 

A pillar steadfast In the storm. 

Tennyson, In Memorinm, cxiii. 

This no doubt is one of the chief praises of Gray, as of 
other poets, that he is the voice of emotions common to 
all mankind. Lowell, New Princeton Rev., 1. 173. 

7. Wish or admonition made known in any 
way; command; injunction. 

Yc would not be obedient unto the voice of the Lord 
your God. - Deut. vlii. 20. 

He Is dull of hearing who understands not the voice of 
God, unless it he clamorous in an express and a loud com- 
mandment. Jcr. Taylor , Works (ed. 1835), II. 8. 

8f. That wbicliis said; report; rumor; hence, 
reputation; fame. 

The common voice, J see, is verified 

Of thee. Shak., Hen. VIII., v. 3. 170. 

I fear you wrong him ; 

He has the voice to be an honest Roman. 

J}. Jonson, Sejanus, iv. 6. 
Philenzo’s dead already; . . . 

The voice is, he is poison’d. 

Shirley, Bird in a Cage, v. 1. 

Tho Lord of Andover is to have £20,000 in lieu of his 
mastership of tho Horse, besides being to bo made an earl 
nnd a privy counsellor, ns the voice goes. 

Court and Times of Charles I., I. 39. 

9f. A word; a terra; a vocable. TJdall. — 10. 
In pthoncticsj sound uttered with resonance of 
tho vocal cords, and not with a mere emission 
of breath; sonant utterance. — 11. In grain., 
that form of the verb or body of inflections 
which shows the relation of the subject of the 
animation or predication to the action ex- 
pressed by the verb. In Latin there are two voices, 
active and passive, having different endings tliroughout. 
In Greek ami Sanskrit the voices are active and middle, 
certain forms, mostly middle, being used in a passive 
sense. In English, again, there is no distinction of voices ; 
every verb is active, and a passive meaning belongs only 
to certain verb-phrases, made with help of an auxiliary’ : 
thus, he isjwaiscd, wc hate been fared.— Equal Voices, in 
•mime. See cqu of.— In my voice t, in my name. 

Implore her, in my voice, that she make friends 
To the strict deputy. Shak., 31. for 31., I. 2. 165. 
Inner voice. See inner part, under inner,— In voice, in 
a condition of vocal readiness for effective speaking or 
singing. -Mean voice. See mean*.— Middle voice, in 
music. See middle part, under middle.— Veiled voice. 
Sec veil, n. f 7.— Voice of the silence, intelligible words 
which some persons seem to themselves to hear in cer- 
tain hypnotic states, as the clairamlient, and also in some 
cerebral disorders; an auditory hallucination.— With one 
voice, unanimously. 

The Greekish heads, which with one voice 
Call Agamemnon head and general. 

Shak., X. and C., i. 3. 221. 

voice (vois), t>.; pvet. and pp. voiced, ppr. voicing. 
[< voice, 7i.] I .irons. 1. To give utterance to; 
assert; proclaim; declare ;,^innoimce; rumor; 
report. 

Rather assume thy right in silence . . . than voice it 
with claims and challenges. Bacon, Great Place (ed.lSS7). 

Here is much Inmentation for the King of Denmark, 
whose disaster is voiced by all to he exceeding great. 

Court and Times of Charles I., 1. 14S. 

We are, in fact, voicing a general and deepening discon- 
tent with the present state of society among the working 
classes. N. A. Bcv., CXHII. 229. 

2. To fit for producing tho proper sounds ; reg- 
ulate the tone of: as, to voice tho pipes of an 
organ. Seo voicing. — 3. To write tho voice- 
parts of. Sill f Diet. Hus. Terms. — 4f. To nom- 
inate; adjudge by acclamation; declare. 

Your minds, 

Pre-occnpied with wliat you rather must do 

Than wlmt you should, made you against the grain 

To voice him consul. Shak., Cor., ii. 3. 242. 

Like the drunken priests 
In Bacchus’ sacrifices, without reason 
Voicing the leader-on a demi-god. 

Ford, Broken Heart, L 2. 



voice 

Rumour trill voice me the contempt of manhood 

Should I j un on tlms. Ford, Broken Heart, ili. 2. 
5. In phonetics, to utter with voice or tone or 
sonancy, as distinguished from hreatli. 

Il.t intrcws. To speak} vote} give opinion. 
I remember, also, that this place {Acts xvi.l is pretend- 
ed for the people’s power of voicing in councils. 

Jcr. Taylor, Episcopacy Asserted, § 41. 
voiced (voist), <t, [( voice + -erf 2 .] Furnished 
with a voice : usually in composition : as. sweet - 
voiced. 

That ’s Erytluea, 

Or some angel voic'd like her. 

Sir J. Denham, The Sophy. {Latham.) 

VOiceful (v^is'fiil), a. [< voice 4- -/«/.] Hav- 
ing a voice: vocal; sounding. 

, The seniors then did bear 

The r awful heralds’ sceptics, sat within a sacred sphere, 
<>« polish’d stone*, and gave by turns their sentence. 

Chapman, Iliad, xviii, 459. 

The swelling of the voiceful sea. 

Coleridge , Fancy in Nubibns. 
voicefulness (voiVful-nes), it. The property or 
state of being voiceful ; vocality. 

In the wilils of these isles one drinks in the spirit of 
the sea, and its deep voicefulness fills the air. 

Portfolio, N. S., IX 1ST. 

voiceless (vois'les), a. [< voice + -less.'] 1. Hav- 
ing no voice, utterance, or vote; mute; dumb. 
The proctors of the clergy were voiceless assistants. 

Coke . (Latham.) 

Childless and ci ownless, in her voiceless woe. 

Byron, Cliildo Harold, iv. 79. 
2. In phonetics, not voiced or sonant; surd, 
voicelessness (vois'les-nes), n. Tho state of be- 
ing voiceless: silence. 

voice-part (vois'part), m. S popart, 5, and part- 
m'itiiuj . 

voicer (voi'ser), n. One who voices or regulates 
the tone of organ-pipes, 
voice-thrill (vois'thril), n. Same as vocal fremi- 
tus (which see. under vocal). 
voicing (voi'sing),??. [Verbal n. of voice, r.] Tho 
act, process, or result of regulating the tone of 
orcrun-pipes. so that they shall sound with tho 
proper power, pitch, and quality. Voicing is the 
most delicate and important branch of organ-building, 
since success in it depends on attention to the minutest 
details. 

void (void), n, and u. [< ME. void , royd , voidc , 
< OF. voidc, vuidc, m. and f., also void, vttid, vuit , 
m., empty, waste, vast, wide, hollow, also de- 
prived, destitute, devoid; as a noun, a void, 
waste; F. vide, empty, devoid; according to the 
usual derivation, < L. viduus, bereft of husband 
or wife, bereft, deprived ; but this derivation is 
di nieult phonetically and in view of the existing 
F. ccitf, m., veuve, f., widowed, deprived (as a 
noun, a widower, widow), from the same L. v i- 
duu<}. The F. vide for vuide, however, has been 
influenced bv association with the L. viduus. 
Anothor derivation, < LL. as if *uocitus fov *va - 
cilus, akin to vctcarc , be empty, vacuus, empty, 
va civ ns, roctvus (see vacuous, vacant), rests on 
assumption. Of. avoid, devoid.'] I. <7. 1 . Empty, 
or not containing matter; vacant; not occu- 
pied; unfilled: as, a void space or place. 

Ami lie that shall a-complysshc that setc must also 
cornpl}sshc the v»ydc place at the table that loseph made. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), i. Gl. 
The earth was without form, and void [was waste and 
void, R. V.], and daikness was upon the face of tho deep. 

Gen. i. 2. 

I’ll get me to a place more void, and there 
Speak to great C'tcsar as he comes along. 

Shak., J. 0., ii. 4. 37. 

In the void offices around 

Rung not a hoof, nor bayed a hound. 

Scott, Rokeby, ii. 17. 
2. Having no holder or possessor; vacant; 
unoccupied ; without incumbent. 

The Bishoprick of Winchester falling void, the king 
sends presently to the Monks of the Cathedral Church to 
elect liis Brother Athelmar. Baker, Chtoniclcs, p. 83. 

A plantation should be begun at Agawam (bcingthebest 
place in the land for tillngc and cattle), least an enemy, 
finding it void, should possess and take it from us. 

J Vinlhrop, Hist. New England, I. 118. 

3f. Not taken up with business; leisure. 

All the void time that is between tho hours of work, 
sleep, and meat, that they be suffered to bestow every 
man as he likutli best himself. 

Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), ii. 4. 

I chain him in my study, that, at void hours, 

I may run over the story of his country. Massinger. 

4.^ Being without; devoid; destitute; lacking; 
without; free from : usually with of: as, void 
of learning; void of common sense. 

The moste parte of noble men and gentlemen within 
this Realme houe bene brought vp Ignorantly and voide of 
good cducaclijom.. 

Booke <f Precedence (E. E. T. S., extra scr.), i. 10. 
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Ye must be void from that desperate solicitude. 

Braves, in Bradford's Letters (Parker Soc., 1853), II. 3. 
He that is void of wisdom despiseth his neighbour. 

Prov. xi. 12. 

5. Not producing any effect; ineffectual ; use- 
less; vain; superfluous. 

Voide leves puld to be. 

Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 150. 
Wyth bones & voyd morsels fyll not thy trenchour, my 
friend, full. Babees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 79. 

My word . . . shall not return to me void, but it shall 
accomplish that which I please. Isa. lv. ll. 

The game [rocks of Scilly] is reckoned in the same 
manner as at mississipi, and the cast is void if the ball 
does not enter any of the holes. 

Strutt, Sports and Tastimes, p. 39S. 

6 . Specifically, in law, ivithout legal efficacy ; 
incapable of being enforced by law; having no 
legal or. binding force; null; not effectual to 
bind parties, ox* to convey or support a right : 
as, a deed not duly signed and sealed is void ; 
a promise without consideration is void, in 
strictness the word is appiopiiate only of that which is 
so utterly without effect that a person may act as if itdid 
not exist ; but a thing may be void as to some persons 
and not as to others. Void is, however, often used in place 
of voidable. Voidable is appropriate for that which a person 
has the right to make of no eflect by application to court 
to have it adjudged void, or in some cases by notice or 
declaration, as a conveyance in fraud of creditors which 
is effectual between the patties, but may be avoided by a 
creditor, or a contract of an infant, which may be effectual 
until he lias disaffirmed it. That which is void is generally 
held inchpable of confirmation; that which is simply void- 
able may be confirmed. 

7f. Devoid of wealth ; poor. 

Yif tliow haddyst entred in the path of this lyf a voyde 
wayferinge man, than woldest tliow syngc byforn the thef. 

Chaucer, Boethius, ii. prose 6. 
To make void, to render useless or of no effect. 

For If they which are of the law bo heirs, faith Is made 
void, and the promise made of none effect. Rom. iv. u. 

It was thy device 

By this alliance to make void my suit. 

Shak., 3 Hen. VI., iii. 3. 142. 
Void for uncertainty, said of a legal instrument the lan- 
guage of which is so vague or ambiguous that it cannot 
take effect.— Void Space, in physic.?, a vacuum. =Syn. 

1, 2, and 4. Devoid, etc. See vacant.— 6. Invalid. 

II. v. 1. An empty ox* unoccupied space; a 
vacuum. 

The Void of Hcav’n a gloomy Horror fills. 

Congreve , Biith of tho Muse. 
The illimitable Void. Thomson, Summer, 1. 34. 

I do not like to sec anything destroyed, any void pro- 
duced in society. Burke, Rev. in France. 

What peaceful hours I once enjoyed 1 
How sweet their memory still ! 

But they have left an aching rouf 
The world can never fill. 

Couper, Oh, for a closer walk with God 1 

2. An opening; a solution of continuity in an 
inclosuro of any kind ; a space unfilled or not 
built up, as contrasted with closed or occupied 
areas. 

The clerestory* window [of Notre Dame, Baris}, ... al- 
though larger than such openings had been in Roman- 
esque design, . . . nevertheless is simply an opening in 
a wall, the area of the solid still being greater than that 
of the void. C. II. Moore, Gothic Architecture, p. 8G. 

3f . The last course or remove ; tho dessert. 

There was a void of spice-plates and wine. 

Coronation of Anne Boleyn (Arber’s Eng. Gamer, II. 50). 

void (void), v. [< ME. voiden , < OF. voider, 
voidicr, vuidicr, vuidcr, F. vidcr = Pr. voiar, 
voyar, vuciar , voidar = Cat. vuydar, make void; 
from the adj. Cf. arot'rf.] I. trans. 1. To make 
or leave vacant; quit; vacate; depart from; 
leave; hence, to clear; free; empty. 
t They voulede the cite of Ravcnnc by certeyn day as- 
singned. Chaucer, Boethius, i. prose 4, 

Now this feest is done, voyde ye the table. 

Babees Boole (E. E. T. 8.), p. 271. 
Good Frederick, see the rooms he voided straight. 

Marloice, Faustus, iii. 4. 

If they will fight with us, bid them come down, 

Or void the field. Shak., lien. V. f iv. 7. 62. 

The princes would be private. Void the presence. 

Marston, The Fawne, iii. 

2. To emit, throw, or send out; empty out; 
specifically, to evacuate from the intestine or 
bladder: as, to void excremcntitious matter. 

The place of the ‘Welles ami of the Wallcs and of many 
other thinges ben zit apertly sene; but the richesse is 
voyded clene. Mandeville, Travels, p. 279. 

Wlinn the water was all voided, the! saugh the two stones 
that were vpon the two dragons. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), I, 38. 
You that did void your rheum upon my heard, 

And foot me as you spurn a stranger cur 

Over your threshold. Shak., AI. of V., i. 3. 118. 

3f. To lay aside; cease to use; divest one’s 
self of. 
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He was glad of the gome, & o goode chere 
Voidet his viser, auentid hym seluyn. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 7092. 
Ilis locks, as blacke as pitchy night, 

Were bound about and voyded from before. 

Spenser, F. Q., VI. vii. 43. 
4. To invalidate; annul; nullify; render of no 
validity or effect. 

It was become a practice ... to void the security that 
was at any time given for money so borrowed. Clarendon. 

5f. To avoid ; shun. 

I voyde corapanye, I fie gladnesse. 

, Chaucer, Anelida^nd Arcite, 1. 295. 
This was the meane to voyde theyre stryves 
And alle oldo gruchchyng, and her hartis to glade. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 21. 

6f. To dismiss ; send away. 

He leet voyden out of his Chambre alle maner of men, 
Lordes and othere : for lie wolde speke with me in Con- 
seille. Mandeville , Travels, p. 137. 

So when it liked hire to gon to reste. 

And voyded weren they that voyden oughte. 

Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 912. 

ii. intrans . If. Togo; depart. 

With grete indygnacyon charged hym shortely without 
delaye to voyde out of nis londe. 

Joseph of Anmathie (E. E. T. S.), p. 32. 
Hit vantst verayly & voyded of sy3t. 

Alliterative Poems (ed. 5l orris), ii. 1547. 
Let all that sweet is void ! In me no mirth may dwell. 

F. Qrevillc (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 296). 

2. (ai) To have an evacuation. 

Here, for example, is “the memorable and prodigious 
history of a girl wiio for many years neither ate nor slept 
nor voided." Pop. Sci. Mo., XXXVI. 544. 

(&) To be emitted or evacuated. Wiseman, 
Sui-gery. [Rare.] — 3f. To become empty or 
vacant. 


Hit is wel oure entent whanne any sucche benefice voyd- 
cth of oure yifte yat ye make collacion to him y r of. 

Henry V. (Ellis’s Hist. Letters, I. 71). 

voidable (voi'da-bl), a. [< void 4- -able.'] 1. 
Capable of being voided or evacuated. — 2. In 
law, such that some person has a right to have 
it annulled. See void, v, t., G. 

Such administration is not void, but voidable by sen- 
tence. Aylifc, Parergon. 

Voidable contract. See contract. 
voidance (voi'dans), «. [< ME. voidaunce , < OF. 
voidance, < voider , make void : see void, v.] 1. 

The act of voiding or emptying. 

Voydaunce (or voydynge), vacacio, evacuacio. 

Prompt. Parv., p. 511. 

2. The act of casting away or getting rid. 


What pains they require in the voidance of fond conceits. 

Barrow, Sermons, III. xviii. 

3. The act of ejecting from a benefice; ejec- 
tion. — 4. The state of being void; vacancy, as 
of a benefice. — 5f. Evasion; subterfuge. 


And therefore I am resolved, when I come to my an- 
swer, not to trick my innoccncy (as I writ to the Lords) 
by cavillations or voidances, but to speak them the lan- 
guage that my heart speaketh to ine, m excusing, extenu- 
ating, or ingenuously confessing. 

Bacon , Letters, p. 137. (Latham.) 


voided (voi'dod), a . . [< void, n,,+ -erf 2 .] Hav- 
ing a void or opening; pierced through; spe- 
cifically, in her., pierced through 
so as to show the field. When the 
word is used alone it generally denotes 
that only a narrow rim is left of the 
bearing described as voided. See voided 
per cross, below. Also coursie , viudi. 

All [spangles] are voided: that is, hol- 
low in the middle, witli the circumfer- 
ence not flat but convex. . . . Our pres- 
ent spangles, in the flat shape, are quite 
modern. 

S. K. Handbook of Textile Fabrics, p. 93. 



Azure a Saltier 
Voided Argent. 


Voided of the field. Seecasffe, 2 .— Voided per cross, in 
her., having an opening of the shape of a plain cross cut 
through it, so as to show the field. See cut under clecht. 
—Voided per pale, in her., having au opening extend- 
ing palewise, so as to show the field, 
voider (voi'der), n. [Early mod. E. voyder, < 
ME. voider; < OF. vuidcur, a voider, emptier, < 
vuidicr, etc., make void: see void, v.] 1. One 
who or that which voids or annuls ; one who va- 
cates or empties. — 2. Formerly, a tray or bas- 
ket for carrying away utensils, dishes, etc., no 
longer required ; especially, a tray or basket in 
which broken meat was carried from the table. 


See ye liaue Voyders ready for to alloy d the Morsels that 
they iloe leaue on their Trenchours. 

Babees Booh (E. E. T, S.>, p. 07. 
Tiie fool carries them away in a voider, 

Middleton, No tVit like a Woman’s, ii. s. 
Enter . . . servingmen . , . witlia Voydcrtmd auood- 
den Knife to take away nil. 

llcyuood, Woman Killed witli Kindness. 
3. A elothes-baskot. Hallmcll. [Prov. Eng.] 
— 4f. A means of avoiding; in the following 
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quotation, a screen from the heat of the sun; ted: a word put hy Sbakspere into the mouth 
an arbor. of Armado. 


With venders vnder vines for violent sonnes. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), I. 339. 

5. In her., same as Jlasque. — 6. 

In medieval armor, a contrivance 
for covering any part of the body 
which the plate-armor left ex- 
posed, as at the joints. It was com- 
monly of chain-mail. The name was also 
given to the rondels. Compare gusset. 

voiding (voi'diug), n. [Verbal 
n. of void, «.] 1. The act of one Argent t»o void- 
who or that which voids. — 2. ers “ ss ’ 
That which is voided; a remnant; a fragment. 

Oh! bestow 

Some poor remain, the voiding of thy table, 

A morsel to support my famish’d soul. 

Rowe, Jane Shore, v. 

voiding-knifet (voi'ding-nlf), «. A knife or 
scraper used for clearing off crumbs and other 
remnants of food from the table into the voider. 

voidly (void'li), adv. [< ME. voidly; < void + 
-b/ 2 .] In a void manner; emptily; vainly; idly. 
At Vaxor the vayn pepull voidly honourit 
Bacliian, a bale fymle, as a blist god. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.) ( 1. 43&J. 

voidness (void'nes), n. The state or character 
of being void, (a) Emptiness; vacuity; destitution. 
(b) Nullity; inefiicacy; want of binding force, (c) Want of 
substantiality. (d\) A void ; a vacuum. 

The sclioole of Pythagoras holdeth that there is a void- 
n esse without the world. Holland, tr. of Plutarch, p. G71. 

voigtite (voig'tit), n. [Named after J. K. W. 
Voigt (1752-1821), a German mining official.] 
An altered and hydrated variety of tho mica 
biotite, allied to tho vermieulites. 

voint, r. Same as foin 1 . 

For to v oinc, or strike below the girdle, we counted it 
base and too cowardly. 

SirJ. Uarington , Ajax, Frol. ( Nares .) 

voir dire (vwor der). [OF. voir dire, to say tlio 
truth: see verdict.] In law. See examination 
mi the voir dire, under examination. 

voisinaget (voi'zi-nfij), n. [< F. voisinage: seo 
vicinage.] Vicinage; neighborhood. 

That indeed was spoken to all the presbyters that came 
from Ephesus and the voisinage. 

Jcr. Taylor , Works (ed. 1835), II. 178. 

voiture (voi'tur), n. [F., = It. rettura, < L. 
vcctura, transportation, conveyance: seo rce- 
turc, vettura.] A carriage. Arhuthnot. 

voivode, vaivode (voi'-, vii'vod), ». [Also ray- 
rode, and, after the G. or Pol. spelling with tv, 
icaiwodc, teaywodc, also waivodc; = F. rayvodc = 
G. vayvodc, woiicodc, wojewode, < Kuss. voevoda 
= Serv. vojvoda = Bohem. vojevoda = Pol. woje- 
woda = OBulg. vojevoda (> Litli. raivada = 
Hung, rajroda, vajda = NGr. /)ocj36ihe), a com- 
mander, general, etc.] The leader of an array ; 
the title of certain rulers, particularly in Slavic 
countries; later, often in various countries, as 
in Poland, the head of an administrative divi- 
sion, as a province ; in Moldavia and Wallachia, 
the former title of tho princes; in Turkey, an 
inferior administrative official. 

The governor here [at Antioch] has the title of waiwode, 
and is under the pasha of Aleppo, but is appointed from 
Constantinople. 

Pocockc , Description of the East, II. i. 102. 

Two chiefs, Ladislaus of Gara, palatine of the kingdom, 
and Nicholas of Wilac, ivaivodc of Transylvania, . . .both 
aspired to the throne [of Hungary]. 

Jr. Coarc, House of Austria, xvli. 

voivodeship, vaivodeship (voi'-, va'vod-ship), 
n. [< voivode, vaivode, 4- -ship.} The office or 
authority of a voivode. 

John was to retain the title of king, together with Tran- 
sylvania, and all that part of Hungary which was in his 
possession ; and, on his death, his male issue was only to 
inherit his paternal dominions, and to hold the waivodc- 
ship of Transylvania. I)'. Coxe, House of Austria, x\xiii. 

VOl(vol), n. [F. voi, flight, iii hei*. lure,< volcr, fly: 
see volant.'} In her., two wings expanded and 
joined together where they would spring from 
the body of the bird, so as to make one figure. 
When the term is used alone the wings are understood to 
be raised with their points upward. See voi abaissi, below. 
Also called uings conjoined in base.— Voi abaiss6, two 
wings joined together as in the voi, but with the points 
downward so that the joined part comes at the top of the 
escutcheon. Also called icings conjoined in lure. (See 
also demi-vol.) 

vola (vo'lii), it . ; pi. volie(-\e). [L.] The hollow 
of tho hand or foot.— Superflcialis voice, the volar 
artery', a branch of the radial in the hall of the thumb, 
which often connects with the continuation of the ulnar 
artery to complete the superficial palmar arcli. See cut 
under palmar. 

volable (vol'a-bl), a. [Appar. intended to be 
formed < L. volare, fly, + -able.] Nimble wit- 



A most acute j uvenal ; volable and free of grace ! 

Shak., L. L. L., iii. 1. 07. 

volacious (vo-la'skus), a. [< L. volare, fly, + 
-acious. ] Apt or fit to fly. Encyc. Diet. 
voladora (vol-a-do'ra), n. [< Sp. voladora, fem. 
of v olador, flier.] Iii mining, one of the stones 
which are attached to tiie cross-arms of the ar- 
rastre, and are dragged round upon its floor, 
for the purpose of finely pulverizing the ore. 
See arrastre. 
vols, n. Plural of vola. 
volaget, a. [< ME. volagc, < OF. (and F.) v o- 
lage = Pr. volatgc = It. volatico, < L. notations, 
flying, winged, < volare, fly : see volant.] Giddy. 

With herte wylde and thought volagc. 

Horn, of the Dose, 1. 12S4. 

Anon they wroughten al hire lust volagc. 

Chaucer, Manciple’s Tale, 1. 135. 

Volans (vo'lanz), n. [L.,ppr. of volare, fly: see 
volant.] The constellation Piscis Volans. 
volant (vo'lant), a. and n. [< F. volant = Sp. 
Pg. It. volante, < L. volan(t-)s, ppr. of volare (> 
It. volare = Sp . Pg. volar = F. volcr), fly. From 
the same L. verb are also ult. E. volagc, volatile, 
vo/cry, volet, volley, avolate, etc.] I. a. 1. Pass- 
ing through the air; flying. 

A star volant in the air. Holland, tr. of "Plutarch, p. 525. 
His volant Spirit will, he trusts, ascend 
To bliss unbounded, glory without end. 

Wordsworth, In Lombardy. 

2. Ahlo to fly ; capable of flight; volitant : cor- 
related with reptant, natant, gradient, etc. — 
3f. Freely passing from place to place; current. 

The Englisti silver was now current, and our gold volant 
in the pope’s court. Fuller. (Imp. Diet.) 

4. Light and quick ; nimble ; rapid ; active. 

Ilis volant touch, 

Instinct through all proportions, low and high. 

Pled and pursued transverse the resonant fugue. 

Milton, T. L., xi. 501. 


5. In her . : (n) Represented as flying: noting 
a bird, (h) Represented as if in tho air, not 
supported by anythiug, or creep- 
ing: noting insects or olher fly- 
ing creatures: as, a hive sur- 
rounded by bees volant Volant 

en arrifcre. Sec arrilre.— Volant 
overture, in/icr., flyingwitli the wings 
spread out. Compare overt, 3, that epi- 
thet being abandoned for overture for 
flic sake of euphony. 

Il.t n. 1. A shuttlecock; 
lienco, one who fluctuates between two par- 
ties; a trimmer. 



Tiie Dutch had acted the volant, and done enough on 
the one side or the other to have kept the fire alive. 

Roger North, F.xaincn, p. 474. (Davies.) 


2. A flounce, whether of a woman’s skirt, or of 
a cover or curtain, or tho like, especially when 
rich and decorative: as, a volant of point lace, 
volante (vo-liin'to), n. [Sp., lit. ‘flying’: see 
volant.] A two-wheeled vehicle peculiar to 
Spanish-American countries, having a chaise- 
body hung forward of the axle, and driven by 
a postilion. 

The black driver of a volante rein9 up the horse lie be- 
strides, and the animal himself swerves and stops. 

G. IT. Cable, Grandissimes, p. 440. 


volant-piece (vo'lant-pes), n. A part of the 
helmet which coulcl be removed at will, it often 
formed one piece of armor, with an additional gorgerin or 
grande garde covering the throat from below the collar- 
bone, and reaching to the top plate or skull of the hel- 
met, protecting especially the left side. This was adjusted 
at the moment of taking places for the tilt, and was 
secured with screws or the like. Compare dcmi-mcn- 
tonnilrc. 

Volapiik (vo-la-piik'), w. [< Yolapiik Yolapiik, 
lit. ‘ world-speech,’ < voi , world, reduced and 
altered from E. world , 4- connecting vowel 

of compounds, 4- pule, speech or language, re- 
duced and altered from E. sjicak.} An artifi- 
cial language for international nso, invented 
about 1879 by Johann Martin Sehleyer, of Con- 
stance, Baden. The vocabulary consists of English, 
Latin, German, and other words cut down and variously 
manipulated, and the inflections and formatives are regu- 
lar, admitting no exceptions. 

Volapiik Is designed to serve as a means of communi- 
cation between persons whose native languages are not 
the same. 

Charles E. Sprague, Hand-Book of Volapiik, p. v. 

Music will be the universal language, the Volapiik of 
spiritual being. 0. li”. Holmes, Over the Teacups, p. 99. 


Volapiikist (vo-lu-piik 'ist), n. [< Yolapiik 4- 
~ist.} One who is versed in Yolapiik; an ad- 
vocate of the adoption of Volapiik as a uni- 
versal language. 


volatility 

The Vdapukists have thirteen newspapers in different 
parts of the world, printed in the new idiom. 

Pall Hall Gazette, Feb. 28, 1SSS. (Encyc. Diet.) 

volar (vo'lar), a. [< vola 4* -ar 3 .] 1. Of or 
pertaining "to the palm, especially the ball of 
tho thumb; thenar: as, the volar artery (the 
superflcialis volte). — 2. Palmar; not dorsal, as 
a side or aspect of the hand: as, the volar sur- 
face of the fingers. 

In many Mammals the limbs themselves, owing to the 
rich supply of nerves on their volar and plantar surfaces, 
and to the power of movement possessed by their termi- 
nal joints, have similar functions. 

Gegenbaur, Corap. Anat. (trans.), p. 524. 

volaryt (vol'a-ri), n. See volcnj. 

volata (vo-lii/ta), n. In music , a run, roulade, 
or division. 

volatile (vol'a-til), a. and n. [< ME. volatil, 
n., < OF. (and F.) volatil = Sp. volatil = Pg. 
volatil = It. volatile, < L. volatilis, flying, winged 
(LL. neut. volatile, a winged creature, a fowl), 
< volare, fly : see volant.} I. a. If. Flying, or 
able to fly; having the power of flight; volant; 
volitant. 

The caterpillar towards the end of summer waxeth vola- 
tile, and turnetli to a butterfly. Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 728. 

2. Having tho quality of taking flight or pass- 
ing off by spontaneous evaporation ; evaporat- 
ing rapidly; becoming diffused more or less 
freely in tho atmosphere. 

It is anything but agreeable to be haunted by a suspi- 
cion that one’s intellect is . . . exhaling, without your 
consciousness, like ether out of a phial; so that, at every 
glance, you find a smaller and less volatile residuum. 

Hawthorne, Scarlet Letter, Int., p. 43. 

There are no fixtures in nature. The universe is fluid 
and volatile. Emerson, Circles. 

3. Lively; brisk; gay; full of spirit; airy; 
hence, fickle; apt to change: as, a volatile dis- 
position. 

You arc as giddy and as volatile as ever. 

Swift, To Gay, May 4, 1732. 

What do you care about a handsome youth? 

They are so volatile, and tease their wives ! 

Browning , King and Book, II. 24. 

4. Transient; not permanent ; not lasting. 

Volatile and fugitive instances of repentance. 

Jer. Taylor, Repentance, v. § G. 
Volatile alkali, ammonia.— Volatile flycatcher. Same 
as volatile t h rush .— Volatile liniment, liniment of am- 
monia.— Volatile oil, an odorous vegetable principle 
having a strong pungent smell and taste, easily distilled 
with boiling water. The volatile oils contain no tme 
fats, but are largely hydrocarbons. Also called essential oil. 
—Volatile salts. See salti .— Volatile thrush. See 
Seisura. = Syn. 3. Changeable, giddy, flighty, inconstant. 
See volatility. 

Il.t n. 1. A winged creature, as a bird or 
butterfly. 

Make we man to oure ymnge and likenesse, and be he 
sovereyn to the flschis of the see, and to the volatils of 
lievene, and to uniesonable bestis of ertlie. 

MS. BOdl. 277. (Haltiivell.) 

The flight of volatiles. SirT. Browne, Vulg. Err., iii. 21. 
2. Wild fowl collectively. 

"With him broghte he a jubbe of malvesye, 

And cek another, ful of fyn vernage, 

And volatyl, as ay was his usage. 

Chaucer, Merchant’s Tale, 1. 73. 

volatileness (vol'a-til-nes), n. Volatility. 

Many mistakes which our immortal bard Shakespeare 
had by oversight, or the volatilencss of hisgenius, suffered 
to creep into his works. Life of Quin (reprint 1887), p. 48. 

volatilisable, volatilisation, etc. See vola- 
tilizablc, etc. 

volatility (vol-a-til'i-ti), n. [< F. volatilitc = 
Sp. volatilidad = Pg.'volatiUdadc= It. volatilitc) ; 
as volatile + -ity.] 1. The character of being 
volatile orof havingtlie powerof flight. [Rare.] 

The volatility of the butterfly. 

Sydney Smith, in Lady Holland, vi. 

2. Tho state or property of being volatile ; dis- 
position to exhale or evaporate; that property 
of a substance which disposes it to become 
more or less freely or rapidly diffused and 
wasted in the atmosphere; capability of evap- 
orating, or being dissipated at ordinary atmo- 
spheric temperatures: as, the volatility of ether, 
alcohol, ammonia, or the essential oils. 

By the spirit of a plant we understand that pure elabo- 
rated oil which, by reason of its extreme volatility , exhales 
spontaneously, and in which the odour or smell consists. 

A rbuthnot. 

3. The character of being volatile ; frivolous, 
flighty, or giddy behavior; mutability of mind ; 
levity; flightiness; fickleness: as, the volatility 
of youth. 

A volatility of temperament in the young lady. 

G. Meredith, The Egoist, vi. 
=Syn. 3. Lightness, Frivolity, etc. (see levity), instability, 
giddiness. 
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volatilizable (vol'n-ti-U-ra-bl), a. [< volatilize 
+ -allc.] Cnpnblo of being volatilized. Also 
spelled volatilhahlc. 

volatilization (vol-n-til-i-zil'shon), M. [< F. 
volatilisation = Sp. “volatilization = Pg, vola- 
tilisaft~o — It. volatilizzazionc; ns volatilize + 
-a lion.] Tlionetorprocessof volntilizin’gjotho- 
renlizing, or dillusing; tbo not or process of ren- 
dering rolntilc. Jingle. Also spelled volatili- 
sation. 

Modem Sociology juts out Into tlio sea of Time two op- 
posite promontories : the promontory ot rvlalitization , or 
tile dispersion of ttic Individual Into tlic community, and 
the promontory nt Solidification, ortlie concentration of 
tlte community Into tlte Indhldual. 

Boardmnn, Crcatlie Weils, p. 112. 

Hie residue thus left bymfiKflfairiViii of tlionUnlinlwas 
neutralized « Itb milk of lime, i r , MU. 301. 

volatilise (vol'n-tll-Iz), r.; prot. oml pp. rola- 
tilizvil, ppr. volatilizing. [< F. volatihxi v = Sp. 
volafiliznr = Pg. rolatllisar = II. rolatilizzan : 
ns volatile + - izc .] I. trait*. To cause to evlinlo 
or evaporate; cniisetopncnoff nrbcdifTu>-id m 
vapor or invisible effluvia. 

In temperature as sell ns lirlrfitncs*, tlie snltjie are 
ctcccds nil otlier nitlflclnl poured of beat ; in it- im ms 
the most refractory $uli-tancc* arc fn*iil and intntita ■> 

G. It. J'r,-Tr'l, r.kct. I n vuit , p. I'd 

Emenon.on his part, his inLiHhst t tlie cs«enei of \n 
Enclsnd thuncht Into m ittis of spiritual lieuit) 

Btedman. IVtls of Ann rli i p 

n. intrant. To become volatile; pa-s off nr 
lie diffused ill tlie form of vapor. 

It [mercury 1 nl*» iWohtf • < tttln li In hi it. 

<1 U't., I I,i>n-\liti1 , p. f:- 

Isllirtiminraliirrinen i-es«i Hint . n» t ilsnlurh 
idii'ikv at n low tvniperatnre. 

,f. .V. Le'qicr, I'op si Mu., XXXVIII. 77 

Also spelled rolatilitr. 

Volation (vo-la'shoni. >1. [< I,, rnlnri, pj>. m- 

Into*. Ilr: see volant .] Flight, as of a bird; 
the faculty or power of flight: volitnlion: n*.. 
“tbo inn<-ele« of volation," t'nurt. 

relational (vp-liVsluui-nll. «. [< volation + 
-a 1.] t>f or pertaining tii volution, or the fac- 
ulty of flight. 

volator (vo-lfi’tprl. II. f< XL. Id tutor. < L. t«- 
lari. llv i >‘ee volant.] Tlmt which tlh".; spe- 
cifically. a flying-fish. 

vol-au-vcnt (vol'ii-vim' i. n. (T.. lit. ‘flight in 

the v.iird': rnl, flight in e ml): an. m the. to 
the; i > Ilf. wind fwe n nf—).] A sort of raised 
pieiMinsistiiigof a delicate preparation of inept, 
foul, or fish im-loicd in a ease of nelt light puff- 
]ili*te. 

volborthite (vnl'lior-thlt), ii. [Rn called nfter 
Alexander von Vnthnrth, n Russian pliysicmii 
and sejontist, bv whom the species sins d<>- 
scril.i d in KN.] A mineral occiirring in small 
t'llmlar erystals of a green or yellow rolornnd 
in arly luster. It is a hydrous copper vnnn- 
di.te. 

volcanian f vnl-kii 'ni-an), a. [< volcano + -inn.] 
til or p'TininiiiL' to 51 volcnno; elinnieteri*tic 
of oi v senibbugn voloano; volcanic. [Bare.] 
A di i ]i rr irnninn j cllow liiok the place 
of . 11 Inr inildcr-iiiuiincd luidj ’» prni i . 

AVnf*, I.smls, I. 

volcanic fvol-!;nn'ik), a. [= T. roleaniiptr = 
J»ji. in’eii mi = l'g, rntrnnicn =: It. inlrnnirn, 
as rolnno -iV.] Pertaining to or produced 
by vole nine, or volcanic action: ns, vnirmnr 
li> .it. tub nine rocl.. tnlrninv phe||omen.i. etc. — 
Volcanic bomb;, mi' ■-■ nf llin.vrrnlntr ur'-rMi liislmnc 
nr 1 nr* , ln,l u- unity nmclily roimdid mm «m i>|innfly 
linlli.i . Ide I.S nf this kind, nf linini no sl/c. lime liven 
thrum n'll l.i ■cm smith Amiifcnu vnlcinm i. Vol- 
canic fbCUC, tin* .nppniml nMt nrccnlirnt activity Inn 
lelranlc r> .'imi nr iicneith a V nlcm in.— Volcanic class, 
vliriinis ln.i. el,. iiiian.— Volcanic mud, the niTvhtrv 
nf ic-l.i . and v at, i rllln r dpchnrccd Irom the crab r of 
a vole inn nr funned nn Its Hank" In' lire ilna mine! nisli 
uf mill r: * -ill • d fuen il nnjtrn fn Italy, and innnn In South 
Ana rlr i. II w ns by niniMava tint llercnl nn mil uni nvvr- 
ululneil, anil mini has Inen poured niilnti nn Itiiniviisa 
fnlc l,y Hie ndr inuvs nf Jnvn and South Amn lea.— Vol- 
canic rock, ro.k uhlch has been funned by volcanic 
ne ■ nry: lai.L 

volcanically (vol^Hiii'i-knl-i), wh\ In tbo mnu- 
niT of a volcano; pruptivply; figuratively, in 
n fiory or c\ plosive manner. 

Tlio net mutilation nf niTcncci Is . . . tno literally ex- 
p1Mo*l. Mistf.il n k uml*T vdeanienUy. Carlyle, Heron, lr. 

Volcanicity (vol-kn-nis'i-ti), ji. [< vnlcanir + 
-if//.] Srunn as rolrnnism: rnrely iihpiI. It iB an 
imitation of tlioFronoh form rnlntniritr fonner- 
ly in ii m*, but later French writers prefer voleti- 
uhrnr, 

Tlif trnn vnlcanir action (lolcniilPin or njrnntrilii) m- 
bincrs nil thr iilirnntnviij r»imrrt*il wllli tlie rtpitlHlmi 
of licntcfl inatf .1 inl« fi fins tin* Inti ilnr of tlir inith to tlio 
rurfacc. (Ml />, T<-xt-If<Kik of Urol, (‘id ml.), p. ITS. 


volcanism (vol'kn-nizm), n. [< volcano + -fsin-l 
Tlie plionomena connected witlx volcanoes and 
volcanic nctivity. Ab used by Humboldt nnd some 
others! ft Includes nlso earthquakes, hot springs, nnd every 
form ot geological dynamics directly connected with tlio 
"reaction of tlio interior of ourplanetagnlnstltscrustmul 
surface” (UumMdl). Also rufeanfem. 

To throw somo light on tlie nature and connection of 
the chief causes which haro been concerned In cnnvlng 
on tlmt complicated series of geological dynnnilcs which 
we Include under the comprehensive term or rotemfriw, 
and of which tlu* cartliqnnko nnd volcano ora two of tlio 
most striking manifestations. 

J. D. Whitney, earthquakes, Volcanoes, und Mountnln- 
[Dnllillng, p. Cl. 

volcanist (vorkn-nist), n. [< volcano + -fr/.] 
One who is versed in or occupied with tho sci- 
entifii* study of Hus history nnd phenomena of 
volcnnoc*. 

VOlcanity l vol-kan # i-ti), v. [< volcan(io) + -f/yj 
The Mate of being "\ olrnnic or of volcanic ori- 
ent. [Rare.] 

volcano (vol-ku'no), «. ; pi. volcanoes, volcano* 
v -nor.). [Formerly also video nn ; = F. rolcan (> 
Sp. volrnn = Pg. rnfctlo, vula7o), < It. volcano , 
also riilanui . a burning mount nin, prow, first np- 
plieil to Mt. Etna, which was especially feigued 
In lie the mat of IIcplnrstiiR (Vulcan), < Ii. rW- 
ntun s. Inter ruleanus, Vulenn, tlio god of lire, 
also lig. tire: m*o rn/ivfi!.] 1. A mountain or 
otln i* elevation luiving at nr near its apex an 
tipeiiing in the i m th’s crust from which liontcd 
nintenuN ntoe\pellei] either continuously or at 
remilnrni irregular interval**. These materials are 
ni»H(n i<h*k |l,ivi tallies emthis, large fnigmerits of solid 
r tck. nmt I v .it. r. strain, mill \ at lous gases, finch openings 
.in* iinllnniili Min minded by inmvor less conical nccamii- 
I it Ions nf thr i runted material*, nml It Is to such cones 
tint the term mfrann n usually applied. Tlio opening 
thmugh wlnrli Uu 1 Inin il*>es It called thotr/ir or chim- 
nru. iml tin «*ii|» sluificd enlargement of It, In Its upper 
piit^ Mu enth r : there miv he one such opening at tlio 
Minimit m mi tin ll.uik* of (lie cone, or there nta> ho 
a c< n-iilt rilih* nutnlirr nf tluni. In many mlcnnoes n 
iinti d emu Ins u|mn its flanks n considerable muulicr 
nf iiilimt cmni ipirasltlc emits, ns tliry on* somettnin 
( ,dli ill I In i Ii e. more than tno lintidied quite complc- 
U'*os emu s within n radius of ten miles from the center 
nf tiii* main c i it«T Hie sin* nml ekintlonof volcinoci 
\ in puitb. 1 In* vrrj lilcli one*, like CoI«ni\l nnd l\ipo- 
i iti pi. tl 'mil ni im otlurs nrelmllt upon high idattniis ; 
ntliir*. like the i Miner nr dormniit \ulc.innc-.of the Memt 
Nm.uI.i nf r.ilifuniln, an* rldctly made up of otlur than 
solmuli* nnttr: t! p ini-keil by the flmv of erupt he matter 
•1«»w n tin 1 *-1npi * Ilf a prrrilsting older mass. Volcanoti 
nml \olranli* nglmniiry great!) hi the degree or thch ac- 
tlvit) mid in tin Ii ngtli und fn iiiiency nf tin Ir perfuds of 
rrpuM . tin* I'tnlr.ttimn which during the historic period 
li.rte ■hnwn nn fIctu of nethlty me sihl to ho extinct, 
or diinnint If n long Intcnal lias clnptcd since the In-t 
erupt Imi. V .thing definite was known of the wrtcnnlr 
foru • jKiit up w Itliln tho nrci cove. ml liy Vesuvius prior 
to a. ii TO. whin tho grent catastrophe took place by 
which rmnptH was overw helmed, and which was briefly 
dcvrnlii’d li> lllny the Younger In his narrative of the 
•h nth of hi* unde, lllny flic Wdcr. Volcnnucs nnd vn|- 
einh arc.is are \ or) irregularly distributed over tin. earth 
hut in chkfly In the ncighhorhnoil of the ocean Tlie 
Witle nnd llu* American shores of the Pnclflc — not con- 
t Inu miriy, lint in many places— are dotted with volcanoes, 
fnun J.ipm to the Islands of the Indian Ocean, and from 
Patagonia to Alaska. The nmit active volcanic center In 
tin* world Is the Irinnd of Java nml Its vicinity. Till* 1*1- 
nnd. having uhout the area of England, coulntns forly- 
iiIik* pn*nt volcanic eonrs, some of which are l^tMin feet 
In height. The eruption nf Krnkntoa, nn Island In tho 
Siinrii Mralt, which took place In tho closing da) a of Au 
gust. i*-3, was the mm-t ilolcnt nml dntructlvo cwnl of 
the kind of which history has any record. Nearly forty 
thousand perrons were draw ned along the emit adjacent 
to the. strait of Sunda by waves set In motion b) tlie ln- 
ruili of wnter to fill the easily cnimd liy tho expulsion of 
innttTlal from tin* crater. 

S. A kiml of firrwnrk. Sop./ic/tfr/ 1 * 2.— Subma- 
rine volcano. Hoc rvhmnnnr — Volcano-Bhip, a vci- 
pel loaded irltli rmnhurillih i nml inhillui for explosion 
nralnst another ship or ugnlmt u stationary structure. 

The limning rofemio-r/if/i at the siege of Antwerp- 

Motley, Hist. Netherlands, II. lf.7. 


ladles, 111 venture for the vcic. 

Sicift, Seatli of Dr. Swift, 

"A volet n r rfr/“ riio cried, M tl» fairly won? 

M) game is ended, and my work Is done." Craobe. 

vole 1 (vol), r. pret. and pp. voted, ppr. voling. 

[< vote 1 , h J In card-jplaying, zo win nil tlio tricks 
ployed in one deal. • 
vole 3 (vol), ?/. [Short for volc-niousc.] Asliort- 
tailod flcld-raous-e or meadow-mouso ; a campa- 
gnol or nrvicoliiio; any member of tho genus 
Jr ci cola in a broad souse. All the Antedlina are 
voles, though some of them, as the lemming and muskrat, 
are usually called by other names. They nro mostly tcr- 
rcstrinl, tending to be aquatic, abound In tlio splingnous 
swnmps and low moist ground of nearly all ports of the 
northern hemisphere, and arc on tho whole among tlie most 
mischievous of mammals. Tho common vole, meadow- 
mouse, or sliort-tnllcd field-mouse of Europe la A* agratit. 



Tlte wntcr-volcor water-rat Is a larger species,^, amphilu 
i«r, almost as aquntlc ns a muskrat Some voles are widely 
distributed, among them one common to tlie northerly 
parts of both hemispheres, the icil-lwcked vole, Etatomy* 
rtililtijt. Tlio commonest representatives In the United 
States arc Arricofa rijKiriur, sl.awlcnit, tLXulA.pincforinn . 
A very largo spoclcs of Hi Irish America Is A. zanthognatha. 
llio name vote Is purely British, being seldom lienid in the 
United States, or used In Iwoks treating of the American 
epoch's, w Itlch ore called ficMnntec nml mrndmr rn ice. see 
alio cuts um\QV Arvieola t Evotoinys,Synaiitvuii/F, and u alcr- 
rat. 

volentlyi (vo'loiit-H), adr. Willingly. [Rare.] 

Into the nit they nin against tliclr will tlmt ran so to* 
h nil y, to violently, to the brink of It. 

Itev. T. .lffaiii*. Works, I. 237. 

voleryt (vnl'r-ri), «.; 1>1. r olrricn (-rir). [AIw. 
rotary, r aiinrg ; < t IF. rolii rr. n cage, coop, clove- 
rote, F. roliirc. nn nvinry. also OF. r alter, n lni'Rf 
cnRi- nr nvinry; rf. rnlrrir, “n plnco over tho 
stneo which enlloil tho honvon" (Cotgrove), 

1. o. ‘ plnco of flyiiiK' : < voter, fly, < L. votare, fly : 
soo volant.'] 1. A Inrgo hiril-ongo or indosuro 
in whioh tho blnln linvo room to fly. 

I tlnniclit tlico then unr Orplicus, tlmt woulilst try. 

Like him, to mnka tho nlruno rofnrjr 

V. Jan/nn, rndonvoods, xvf. 

Sitting tnoplnfr like three or four melancholy Illnl. In 
n .lacloiii I ’Man. Klhmge, Men ot Mode, T. 

Ilnilnj; scene tlie ninuirr, we went toy mlnni, »Ohm 
n cupalri In the middle of It, nmnte trees nnd hushes. It 
tii'lng full of bbds, nlro drank nt two fountalncs. 

I'rcliiu, Diary, Mnreli 1, 10U. 

2. Tlio birds, oonfinod in nnrli nn inclosurc; n 
flight or flock of birds. 

An old hoy, nt his tint nppraraiice. ... Is sure to 
draw on linn the ejes nnd chinilnf: nr the whole town 
ndrrn, nnmnRit nliich there n til not bo nnntinR somo 
limis of prey Locke, Education, fi M. 

volet (VOl'fi), ii. [OF. volet, n cloth sprond on 
tlio ground to liold grain, n shutter, etc., < voter, 
flv. < L. rnlnrc, fly : f .00 volant.] 1. A veil, espe- 
vmlly ono worn liy women, und forming n pnrt 
of tlio outdoor dross in tho middle ngoh. — 2. In 
painting, ono of tho wings or Rhuttore of n pie- 
turn formed ns n triptych, ns in Rubens’s “De- 
scent from tho Cross 1 ' in Antwerp Cntliedrnl, 
tho voluts of which nro pointed on both sides. 


Volcanoism (vol-kiVno-izm), «. [< mlcano + 
-isi/i.] Violent and ilcslrnctivo cniptiveness. 
[Knre.] 

Not blare nut, . . ni wailrful vdennoinn. In scorch 
nml CMiiHinu' * Carlyle, Past and Present, II. 10. 

volcnnological (vol-kii-iif>-loi'i.knl), a. [< rol- 
cannlny-y + -iml,] Beintiiig to or in tlio mnn- 
nerof voleannlngy; in n M'li'ntifie manner, from 
tlie point of view nf tlio iiivesligntor of volennic 
pheiiomeun. Alto / ulrnnnlnyintl. 

volcanology f vol-hi]-nol V>-ji ), H , [< rolennn + 
Gr. -/»)/«, </i)viv, spenk: >.ee -nlogi/.] The wi- 
cutifio study of volennic piieiiouiviin. Aim ml- 
rmmlngg. 

His nnmml neenunt nf the III nteimnlegn nnd 

aelnnidiii/y for ISMS. ,!//» nn km, Xrn 300*, p. 210. 

Volo 1 (vol), n. [< F. vole, < voter, fly, < h. vo- 
lare, flv: sec volant,] In ranl-plnying, n win- 
ning of nil tlio tricks pinyed in one donl. 


Small triptych, nlth fulilinp^lonrs or refer* In tm\. 
wood. S. K. Cat. Spec. I'.rh. IMi'J, No. 1012. 

3. A door, or on o loaf of n door, in omnwentnl 
furniture nnd similar decorative objects. 

yolget, ». r< L. rolyux, vitlgnx, tlie common peo- 
ple: sco vulgar.] Tho vnlgnr; the rabble. 

Ouo had ns cuod he dumb ns not speak with the mtac 
/••utter, oil. Hist, XI. Vtll. 32. (.Darin ) 

voli tablet (vol'i-tn-bl), «. [< L. rohlarc. fly to 
and fro: sco voli taut.] Cnpnblo of being voln- 
tilir.od; volntiliznblo. 

Volitant (vol'i-tnnt), a. [< L. rolitau(l-)s, piir. 
of roltiarc, fly to nnd fro, freq. of rolarc, liy: 
see volant.] Flying; having tho power of flight ; 
voinnt; its, tlie bnt is n volitant qnndrupod. 

Volitantiat (vol-i-inn'shi-B), n. pi. [NL.. nent. 
jil of ralitnn(t )t, flying: sen rnlitant.] In IIH- 
gn's I'insiilii'iitimi of imuiiiimls (1811). the 
cli'vi-nlli onler. runt iiiniiig flying qundrupcdB 
in two tiiiuilies, Ihrmophva und Clitrpptira, ot 


Volitantia 

the so-called flying-lemurs and the bats — thus 
an artificial group, now abolished, 
volitation (vol-i-ta'shon), n. [< L. volitarc , pp. 
volitatus, fly to and fro: seo volitant .] The act 
of flying; the power of flight, or its habitual 
exercise; flight; volation. 
volitational (vol-i-ta'shon-al), a. [<r olitation 
4* -rtf.] Of or pertaining to volitation or flight. 
Volitatorest (voUi-ta-to'rez), n. pi. [NL., < L. 
volitarc , fly: see volitant.] In ornitli ., in Mac- 
gillivray’s* system, an order of birds, the skim- 
mers, composed of such species as swallows, 
bee-eaters, and goatsuckers : an artificial group, 
volitatory (vol'i-ta-to-ri), a. [< L. volitarc , pp. 
volitatus, fly, 4- -ory. j Same as volitorial . 
Yolitient (vo-lisli'ent), a. [Irreg. < volition) + 
-cat.] Having freedom of will; exercising the 
will; willing. [Rare.] 

I [Lucifer] chose this ruin ; I elected it 
Of my will, not of service. What I do 
I do volitient, not obedient. 

Mrs. Browning , Drama of Exile, 
volition (vo-lish'on), n. [< F. volition = Sp. 
volicion = Pg. voligdo = It. volizionc, < ML. vo- 
litiofi-), will, volition, < L. vellc, ind. pres, volo, 
will: see will 1 .] 1. The act of willing; the ex- 
ercise of the will. Volition does not consist in form- 
ing a choice or preference, but in an act of the soul in 
which the agent is generally held to have a peculiar sense 
of reaction. 

The actual exercise of that power [the will], by directing 
any particular action or its forbearance, is . . . volition. 

Locke, Human Understanding, II. xxi. 5. 

Will is indeed an ambiguous word, being sometimes put 
for the faculty of willing, sometimes for the act of that fac- 
ulty, besides other meanings. But volition always signi- 
fies the act of willing, and nothing else. Willingness, I 
think, is opposed to unwillingness or aversion. A man is 
willing to do what he has no aversion to do, or what he 
has some desire to do, though perhaps he has not the op- 
portunity ; and I think this is never called volition. 

Bcid, Letter to Dr. J. Gregory (Works, cd. Hamilton, p. 70). 

An artist's brain receives and stores images often with- 
out distinct volition. T. Winthrop, Cecil Dreenie, xvii. 

When a man's arm is raised in sequence to that state of 
consciousness we call a volition, the volition is not the im- 
mediate cause of the elevation of the arm. 

Uuxlcy, in Nineteenth Century, XXI. 495. 

2. The power of willing; will. 

In that young bosom are often stirring passions as strong 
as our own, ... a volition not less supreme. D' Israeli. 

The play of the features, the vocal exclamations, the 
gesticulations of the arms, Ac., come under the domain of 
our volition. A. Bain, Emotions and Will, p. 3C2. 

volitional (vo-lish'ou-nl), a. [< volition + -al.] 
Of or pertaining to volition. 

The volitional impulse. Bacon. 

What is termed self-control, prudential restraint, moral 
strength, consists in the intellectual permanency of the 
volitional element of our feelings. 

A. Bain, Emotions and Will, p. 21. 

There is no more miserable human being than one in 
whom nothing is habitual but indecision, and for whom 
the lighting of ever}- cigar, the drinking of every cup, the 
time of rising and going to bed ever}- day, and the begin- 
ning of every bit of work, are subjects of express volitional 
deliberation. TV. James, Pi in. of Psychol., I. 122. 

Volitional insanity, a form of mental disease in which 
the most striking phenomena are those relating to per- 
verted or impaired will-power. 

volitionally (vo-lisli'on-al-i), adv. Ia a voli- 
tional manner; as respects volition ; l>y the act 
of willing. 

It was able to move its right leg volitionally in all di- 
rections. Lancet, 1S90, 1. 1415. 

Volitionary (vo-lish'on-a-ri), a. [< volition + 
-ary.'] Volitional. 

Dr. Berry II ay era ft gave an account of some experi- 
ments which extend our knowledge of volitionary move- 
ment and explain the production of the muscle and heart 
sounds. Nature, XLI. 35S. 

volitionless (vo-lish'on-los), a. [< volition + 
-less.] Without volition. 

The volitionless will. 

J. Owen , Evenings with Skeptics, II. 415. 
volitive (vol'i-tiv), a. [< volit(ion) + -ire.] 1. 
Having the power to will; exercising volition. 

It is, therefore, an unreasonable conceit to think that 
God will continue an active, vital, intellective, volitive na- 
ture, form, power, force, inclination, in a noble substance, 
which shall use none of these for many hundred or thou- 
sand years, and so continue them in vain. 

Baxter, Dying Thoughts. 

2. Originating in the will. 

Wundt regards apperception as a particular process, in- 
serted between perception and volitive excitement. 

Alien, and Neurol. (trans.X VI. 519. 

3. In rhet., expressing a wish or permission: 
as, a volitive proposition. 

Volitores (vol-i-to'rez), n. ;>?. [NL. , prop. * Vol- 
atorcs , pi. of rotator, a flier: see volator.] In 
Owen’s classification, those birds which move 
solely or chiefly by flight, or are preeminent in 
ability to fly. It is the fifth order of the system, cm* 
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bracing 11 families, as the swifts, humming-birds, goat- 
suckers, kingfishers, hornbills, etc., intervening between 
his Cantores or singers and Scansores or climbers. It is an 
artificial group, practically equivalent to those Picariee 
which are not yoke-toed, or to Picarite with the old group 
Scansores eliminated. [Not in use.] 

volitorial (vol-i-to'ri-al), a. [< Volitores + 
-tffZ.j Of or pertaining to the Volitores. 

Volkameria (vol-ka-me'ri-ii), n. [NL., named 
in honor of Volkanier, a German botanist.] 1. 
A Linnean genus of verbenaceous shrubs, now 
included in Clcrodendron. Several species are cul- 
tivated for beauty or fragrance in tropical gardens, as C. 
(V.) aculeatum, an American plant, and especially C. (J r *) 
fragrans from China. C. (V.)inerme of maritime India is 
richly perfumed, and has a local reputation as a febrifuge. 
2. [/.c.] A plant of the former genus Volkameria. 

Volkmannia (volk-man'i-il), ?i. [NL., < Volk - 
mann (see def.).] A fossil plant found in the 
coal-measures, and in regard to the nature of 
which there has been much uncertainty. It has 
recently been shown to be the fruit of Asterophyllitcs of 
Brongniart (Calamodadus of Scliimper). The plant was 
named by Sternberg, in 1820, in honor of G. A. Volkmann, 
author of “Silesia Subterranea”(1720), in which work some 
of the fossil plants of that part of G erraany were described. 

vollenget, w. Seo valanchc . 

volley (vol'i), n. [Formerly also vollic, volcy ; < 
OF. voice , F. voice = Sp. volada == It. volata , a 
flight, < ML. as if * volata, < L. volare, fly: see 
volant.] 1. The flight of a number of missile 
weapons together; hence, the discharge simul- 
taneously, or nearly so, of a number of missile 
weapons. 

A volley of our needless shot. Shak., K. John, v. 5. 5. 

It may even be the case that in defensive positions, 
where the extent of ground open to view is considerable, 
long-range infantry’ fire regulated by volleys may be at- 
tempted. Encyc. Brit., XXIV. 357. 

2. Hence, a noisy or explosive burst or emis- 
sion of many things at once. 

A fine volley of words, gentlemen, and quickly shot off. 

Shak., T. G. of V.,ii. 4. 33. 

What were those thousands of blaspheming Cavaliers 
about him, whose mouthes let fly Oaths and Curses by the 
volcy ? Milton, Eikonoklastes. 

We heard a volley of oaths and curses. 

Addison, Tatler, No. 254. 

3. In lawn-tennis and tennis, a return of the 
ball by the racket before it touches the gromid, 
especially a swift return — At volley, on the vol- 
ley [F. (I la volte), on the fly; in passing; at random. 

What we spake on the volcy begins to work. 

Massinger, Picture, iii. 6. 

P. jun. Call you this jeering ! I can play at this ; 
'Tis like a ball at tennis. 

Aim. It is indeed, sir, 

When we do speak at volley all the ill 

We can one of another. B.Jonson, Staple of News, iv. 

volley (vol'i), v. [< volley, «.] I. trans. 1. To 
discharge in a volley, or as if in a volley : often 
with out. Compare volleyed. 

Another [hound] 

Against the welkin volleys out his voice. 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 921. 

2. In lawn-tennis and tennis, to return on the 
fly: said of tho ball; drive (the ball) with the 
racket before it strikes the ground. 

II. intrans. 1. To fly together, as missiles; 
hence, to issue or bo discharged in large num- 
ber or quantity. 

The volley mg rain and tossing breeze. 

M. Arnold, Thyrsis. 

Nothing good comes of brass, from whose embrasures 
there vollies forth but impudence, insolence, defiance. 

_ A. B. Alcott , Tablets, p. 72. 

2. To sound together, or in continuous or re- 
peated explosions, as firearms. 

And there the volleying thunders pour, 

Till waves grow smoother to the roar. 

Byron, Siege of Corinth, ii. 

Cannon in front of them 
Volley'd and thunder’d. 

Tennyson, Charge of the Light Brigade. 

3. In lawn-tennis and tennis, to return tho ball 
before it touches tho ground, especially by a 
swift stroke : as, he volleys well. 

volley-gun (vol'i-gun), n. A machine-gun or 
mitrailleuse. 

volowf (vol'o), v. t. [< ME. folcwcn, folwen, 
fnlwcn, fallen, < AS. fulwian, fidlian, baptize: 
s eofidfi. The word is usually derived from 
L. volo, I will, that being the first word of tho 
response used in tho service.] To baptize: 
applied contemptuously by tho Reformers. 

They brought them to confirmation straight from bap- 
tism, so that now oft-times they be voloiccd and bishopped 
both in one day. 

Tyndalc , Ans. to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soc., 1850), p. 72. 

volowerf (vol'o-er), n. One who baptizes. 

Volscian (vol'sian), a. and «. [< L. Volsci, the 
Yolscians: see II., 1.] I. a. Pertaining to 
tho Yolscians. 
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II. n. 1. A member of an ancient Italic peo- 
ple who dwelt southeast of Rome. — 2. The lan- 
guage of the Yolscians, related to Umbrian, 
volsella (vol-sel'ii), v. 1. Same as vulsella. — 
2f. Same as acanthobolus. 
volt 1 (volt), n. [< F. volte, a turn or wheel, < 
It. volta, a turn, < L. volucrc, pp. volutus , turn 
about or round: see vaidfi, volute.] 1. In tho 
manege , a round or circular tread; a gait of two 
treads made by a horse going sidewise round a 
center, with the head turned outward. — 2. In 
fencing, a sudden movement or leap to avoid a 
thrust. 

volt 2 (volt), n. [= F. volte ; < It. Volta, the 
name of tho inventor of the voltaic battery.] 
The practical unit of electromotive force, it is 
10 s absolute units of E. M. F. oil the ccntimeter-gram-sec- 
ond’ system of electromagnetic units, and is a little less 
than the E. M. F. of a Daniell cell. It is defined by the In- 
ternational Electrical Congress (1893) and by United States 
statute (1894) as the electromotive force that, steadily 
applied to a conductor whose resistance is one ohm, will 
produce a current of one ampere, and which is practically 
equal to -JSjJ of the E. M. F. between the poles of what i3 
known as the standard Clark voltaic cell, at a tempera- 
ture of 15° C. 

Volta (vol'tii), ?!.; pi. volte (-to). [It., a turn: 

seo volfl.] 1. An old dance. See lavolta. — 2. 
In music, .turn or time : as, nna volta, once; due 
volte, twico; prima volta, first time. Abbrevi- 
ated v. 

volta-electric (vol f tjl-o-lek'trik), a. Pertain- 
ing to voltaic electricity or galvanism : as, volta- 
clcctric induction. 

volta-electricity (voHtii-e-lek-tris'i-ti), n. 
Same as voltaic electricity, or galvanic electricity. 
Seo electricity. See voltaic current, under voltaic. 
volta-electrometer (voFtii-e-lek-trom'e-ter), 
it. An instrument for tbe ’exaet measurement 
of electric currents; a voltameter, 
volta-electromotive (voFtii-e-lek-tro-mo'tiv), 
a. Producing, or produced by, voltaic electro- 
motion — Volta-electromotive force, electromotive 
force produced in a manner analogous to that of the vol- 
taic battery. 

voltage 1 (vol'taj), ii. [< volt 1 + -ope.] ' In tbo 
manege, tbe act of making a horse work upon 
volts. Ford. Fame’s .Memorial. 
voltage' 2 (vol'taj), n. [< volt 2 + ■age.'] Elec- 
tromotive force reckoned in volts. The voltage 
of a dynamo under any particular working conditions is 
tho number of volts of electromotive force in its circuit 
under these conditions. 

voltagraphy (vol-tag'ra-fi), n. [Irreg. < vol- 
ta(ic) + Gr. -ypafia, < ypaQziv, write.] Tho art 
of copying in metals deposited by electrolytic 
action any form or pattern which is made the 
negative surface of a voltaic circuit; copying 
by clectrotypy. 

voltaic (vol-ta'ik), a. [< Volta (see def.) + -ie.] 
Of or pertaining to Alessandro V olta, an Italian 
physicist (1745-1827), who shares with Galvani 
tho honor of having discovered the means of 
producing an electric current at the expense of 
chemical action upon one of two united plates 
of dissimilar metals.. Of the two, however, the higher 
credit is due to Volta; consequently, voltaic is more com- 
monly used than galvanic. — Poles of a voltaic pile. 
SeepoteS. — Voltaic arc. Sec arc i, and electric light (un- 
der electric). — Voltaic arch. Same as voltaic arc.— Vol- 
taic battery, cell. See battery, 8 (6), and cell, 8 (with 
cuts).— Voltaic current, an electric current produced by 
a voltaic battery : sometimes applied to electric currents 
generally. — Voltaic field, the space surrounding the elec- 
trodes or plates in an electrolytic cell during the process 
of electrolysis.— Voltaic induction. See induction, 6.— 
Voltaic pencil, a pencil by which etchings are executed 
by the action of a voltaic arc at its point.— Voltaic pile, 
a column formed by successive pairs of plates of two dis- 
similar metals, as zinc and copper, alternating with moist- 
ened flannel or pasteboard, in regular order of succession : 
an early form of chemical battery devised by Volta. See 
cuts under battery, 8. 

Voltairean(vol-tar'G-an),a. Same as Voltairian, 
Voltairian (vol-tar'i’-an), a. and n. [< Voltaire 
+ -ian.] I. a. Of or pertaining to Yoltaire 
(Francois Mario Arouet, who when about 25 
years old took tbe name of Yoltaire, said to 
be an anagram of “Arouet, 1. j.” (that is, F. le 
jcuiie, the younger)), a famous French poet, 
dramatist, and historian (1G94-1778); resem- 
bling Yoltaire. 

“Say they’re levanting, Buchan,” said Miller, who liked 
his joke, and would not have objected to be called Vol- 
tairian. George Eliot , Daniel Deronda, slii. 

II. n. One who advocates tho principles of 
Yoltaire. 

Voltairianism (vol-tar'i-nn-izm), n. [< Voltair- 
ian + -fs»i.] The Voltairian spirit; tbe doc- 
trines or philosophy of Yoltaire; specifically, 
tho incredulity or skepticism, especially in re- 
gard to revealed Christianity, often attributed 
to Voltaire. 



Voltairism 

Voltairism (vol-tar'izm), «. [< Voltaire (see 
! + -(■>»(,] The principles or practice of 
Voltaire ; -kepticisin j in fidelity. 

In Lntlior* own country Protestant ism soon dwindled 
into a rat hei Imircn affair, . . . the essence of it sceptical 
I’Miti ntion : w hich Indeed has jangled more, and more 
•* t »i to Vvl'airci tin. * Carlyle , Heroes, iv. 

Voltaism (vol't||-izra), ». [< rolta (see dof.) + 
-»'!«.] That branch of electrical science which 
d •'Otises the production of an electric current, 
by f l, e flu mica! n< tion between dissimilar met - 
: ii- nnmer'-eil in a liquid. Jt is so named fiom the 
It *mm pluMccd Volta, who^c experiments contributed 
rr *h to tin* cstnldishnu ut of this hi .inch of science. 

volt nit 2 > ‘ Pfi-it), n. [< Volta (*■•«» mltaic ) 4- 
-**• !•' » *< ml., a hydrous sulphate of iron, 

in i'-oine trie crystal'* o'* :i green to 
lil •. « «»Imi ; hrst found at tho solfatara near 
X. tl-. 

voltameter (vol-tniu'e-tcr), u. (Trrog. < rol- 
/ 1 it * + (Jr. turpuv. measure.] An eli^fToIyiic 
«•» 11 an: mri'd for quantitative measurement of 
ih«* amount of decomposition produced by the 
p.'**s < ir;r through it of an electric current, uud 
iciMM* used a*. an indirect means of measuring 
the strength of the current, 
voltainetric (vol-ta-mot'i ik), a. Pertaining to 
m involving tho use of a voltameter: as. nth 
tm-it trie measurement. 

volt-ammeter (vdlt 'am c-teihu. 1. A combina- 
tion of a roll -meter and :» tiansforincr, for the 
m* asurcimuit oi alternating enn cuts, ‘Hu* rec- 
oin! rj nr thirl.-wiic coil of tin tian«foiuur h included 
n th« circuit through which the cm r< nt whlli the 

I»rlru-.r> orthm-wlrc coil lsclosil tlmmgh the volt-iucter. 
2. An instrument which can be used for mea- 
suring either volts or ampeies. 
volt-ampere (vfdt'nm-pfir //. The late of 
hoiking or activity in tin elcotne circuit when 
tin* ♦ b'ctroinotive force is one volt and the cur- 
i flit one ampere; a watt, 
voltaplast (vol'tji-pla«t ), if. [< valto(ic) 4* fir. 
*-ri» . verbal arlj. of S/tinrun\ mold.] A hind 
of volt.ee battery used in electrotyping. 

Volta’s pile. Sec hutUnj. 8 (/•). 

Volta’s pistol. See pistol. 

voltatype tvol't.i-tip), u. f< volta(ie) + fir. 

type: sen tape . ] Same as (hetrohjpe. 
volt-coulomb fvfdVko-lom ), n. S.mn* i\* joule. 
volte, it. Plural of rolto. 
volti t \tiPti). r. [It., itupv. of iv#Jfr#iY,1urn, < li. 
ri'/MM, pp. roltthi*, turn: see ru//l t rolre.) In 
warn, siUi' 1 as jytA\— V olti subito. Fee rerte nt- 

i i. 

voltigcrt i vol'ti-jer), u. [< F. vollitp m\ a leap* 

♦ r: h ** roititji ar.] Same as rolhtfi nr. 

11c » Uia*r of Ferrari was hut as an np»* coin pi red to 
him H* ririgitlarly skilful in leaping nimbly from 
■mi ] i»: • |«i another without putting foot to ground, and 
tie !.»:-* u< ic i.ilkd dt k iifti»rf*"». 

Ursula rt, tr. of Itnlidil*, i. 2.T. 

voltigeurfvr>Mi-zhfr')t». [F.,< rolUgt r,< It. rol- 
bi/ifun i :iult.< volta , a tuni,voll: s<*o rtiffl.] 1. 
A 1« .•]•* r; a vii niter. — 2. Formerly, in France, 
a tarns nor of a light-armed 
pie! . .1 company, placed on 
tin 1* t? of a battalion; un- 
d» i* tin si, emid empire, a 
in* mlu r of one of several 
-p«*' is* ini, mtiy regiments*. 

Voltite f v»»rtit ),;i. I nrhrt., 
cn in-'ilctingimiterial con- 
si-*i»ig of a mixture of a 

* j»* « i.i U\ prepared gelatin 
\\ j f h r « * in-oil t oxidized lin- 
seed-oib resin, and pnniflin. 

volt-mctcr (volt 'nnVler), 
n. An eh ft rounder, or a 

high-resistance galvanom- 
eter. or galvanometer 
combined with a resis- 
tJini *• calibrated so that 
it^ indications show I lie 
titimbM* of volts K. Jf. F. 
in the circuit between its 
tM-miualK. The cut shows 
one form of volt-meter, 
for fim construction of 
v/Iiich see tnnprrc~)nc!t r. 

voltot, v. [It.: Kt*e rrtw/fl.] 

A vault. 

lint ring the church, admirable 
Is tin ho'dth of th ci olio orroofe. 
forty/ 1 , Wary, Nov. ID, Itfll. 

Voltolini’B disease, Ailis- 

casr- of childlioml, cliaraclpi'izod by cerebral 
Kyinptoma, and followed by permanent deaf- 
uo u s. 
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Voltzia (volt'si-jt), n. [NL., named after P. L. 
Volte (1785-1840), a French mining engineer.] 
The generic name given by Brongniart (1828) 
to a fossil plant which first, appeared in the 
Permian, and found also, in several localities, 
in tho various divisions of the European Trias, 
and in rocks of tho sarao ago in India. Voltzia 
belongs to tho Conifcr.T, ami is placed by Schenk among 
tho Taxodinea. It is a tree of considerable height, ic- 
scinbling .Irntfoirto in general appearance, but having a 
fmctillcation analogous to that of the Taxotlinar. The 
fosoils called Cycloptcrh Liebeana by Geinitz are consid- 
ered hy Kidston as being, in nil probability, the bracts of 
a cone of Voltzia. The Glyptolepis of Scliiuipcr and the 
(tfrrptnlrjntliujn, of Hecr W'ere also (in 1^4) jdaccd by 
Schenk under IWtaVi. 

voltzine (volt 'sin), w. [< Voliz (see Voltzia) 
+ -b;/-.] A rose-red, yellowish, or brownish 
opaque or subtrnn silicon t. mineral, occurring 
in implanted spherical globules with thin la- 
mellar structure. It is an oxysulphid of zinc, 
voltzite (volt 'sit), w. [< Voliz (sco Voltzia) + 
Some ns voltzho. 

VOlvbOate (vol'u-bi-lfit). n. [<L. rolubilis. turn- 
ing («oc voluble) + -rr/c 1 .] In hot ., twining; 
voluble. 

volubile fvol'u-bil), a, [Formerly also vnhtbil; 

< b. rohibili't, whirling, that is turned round: see 
inhibit .] If. Same a** inhibit'. 1. 

This K* fc s volubd earth, 

I,y hhoitcr flight to the ca*<t, h.ul left him there. 

Milton, I*. L, iv. SOI. 
2. In bot. y same as rohtblc. 4. JCnctfc. Ilrt l. , 

iv. «i:». 

volubility (vol-u-bil'i-ti), ». [< F. volubility 

< L. rulubilita(t-)s\ n rapid whirling motion, 
fluency (of speech), < rolnbilis, whirling, volu- 
ble: sec rohtblc.') 1. Tho state or character of 
being voluble in speech; excessive fluency or 
readiness in speaking; unchecked flow of talk. 

A lac«|my that unison errands for him, and can whis- 
per ti light nus*nt*c to a h»o^c wench with some tnuml 
ruluf/tfifi/ II. Joiwnt, t’.Mithm'B Jtcvels, i. 1. 

He (tlii* tmpmirl III attacked Cardinal revh, and, 
singularly motigli, hunched foith with uncommon r«Z« 
I'iltht into :i di-(ii«sion on ecclesiastical principles and 
without iio«se‘-Mng the slightest notion, eJUmr 
laiMov ic.il or thcologirjil, of the subject. 

Mmintr-of JaUrtrrawl, in The Century, XU. 701. 

2. A I'oIlinKorvovolvini;; apfnchs to roll ; revo- 
lution; Iii'iioo, mntnbility. 

Then relr«fi tl spheres should forget their wonted mo- 
tion*. and 1»\ irn cula: volubility tumtheinsehesnny way, 
n*. it mi-'ht happen. llnukcr. 

Vt> f utility of human n flairs. Sir It . I/fotranye. 

voluble ( voFfi-bl). a. [< F. voluble = ftp. voluble 
— I*g. vnlurel = It. rohthtlr, < L. rnlttbi hs, that 
turns around, whirling, fluent (of speech), < 
volet re f p|>. ro/«/«s\ turn round or about : sec 
iofrv*.] I. Formed so as to roll with ease, or 
to lie easily turned or set in motion; apt to 
roll; rolling; rotating; revolving. 

The imet excellent nf all tho figures Geometrical is the 
mund for Ids many ptrfcctimia. first because ho is eucn 
and smooth, without any angle or interruption, mo*t r^- 
nWr and apt to tume, and to continue motion, which is 
the author of life. PutUiihain, Arte of ling. I’ucslc, p. bl. 

Veare*, like n ball, are roltrblr, and nm; 

Ilimri'S like false Vowcs, no sooner sp<>ke than done. 

Ucyirood, Dialogues (Works, ed. I’enrsnu, 1874, VI. ill). 

Would you like to hear jestcnlnj’s sermon over and 
mer again— eternally r olublrf Thackeray , Philip, xvil. 
2. (’haracterizcd by a great flow of words or by 
glibnohsof uUoraiiee; speaking u it h plausiblo 
fluency : as, a voluble politician. 

C.issio, ... a knave very rubble. 

Shal , Othello, II. 1. 212. 

A tnnn*8 tongue Is rolublr, nml pours 
Wools nut of all t-oifs cv’ry waj. .Such ns jou speak you 
hear. Chapman, Illnd, x \ . S2a. 

If n man hath a i f liable Tongue, we say, He hath the gift 
of Prayer. oeltlrn, Table-Talk, p. SH>. 

il'oimetl} it might ho usidof readiness and ease in speak- 
ing n Ithoiit the notion «»f ixct-ps. 

It ffpM*chl ought to lie lolublc vpon the tongue, and 
tiitmhh* to the (.tie. 

Vuttrnham, Alto of Hug. Poeslc (cd. Arbcr), p. IKS. 

I’clArrliblslnp Abbot | wa-p.dnful, Rtout, fcevere against 
had inaniKra, of a grave and nibble eloquence. 

/?/». Ihtrkft, A bp. Williams, !. 00. (Trench.)) 
3f. Changeable; mul aide. 

He . . . almost puts 

Faith in a f«*\ er, mid deifies alone 

Vduhle dinner*. 

Fletcher (and another), Two Noble Kinsmen, i. 2 
4. In hot ., of a twining habit; rising spirally 
around a support, as the hop. 
volubleness (vol'fi-bl-nes), u. Tho character 
* of being volttblo; Volubility, 
volubly (vol'u-bli), tub. Iu a volublo or fluent 
manner. 

“ O Oods/' said lie. u how* volubly doth talk 

This eating gulf! Chapman, Odjn^, will. 11. 


volume 

Fallacies which, when set down on paper, are at once 
detected, pass for unanswerable arguments when dexter- 
ously and volubly urged in Parliament, at the bar, or in 
private con venation. Macaulay, History, 

Voluoella (vol-u-sel'ii), u. [NL. (Geoffroy, 
1764), < L. rnlucris, fitted for flight: see Volu- 
ercH . ] A notable genus of syrphid flies, some 
of them mimicking bumblebees in general ap- 
pearance, and parasitic, in tho larval state, upon 
the lnrvtc of these bees and in tlie nests of 
wasps. Forty-five species are known in North 
America, and seven in Europe. 

Volucres (yol'u-krez), w. pi. [NL., < L. vohtccr 
or volticrisj fitted for flight, winged, volitorial; 
as a noun, a bird ; < volarc, fly: sco volant.) 1 . In 
C. L. Bonaparte’s classification of birds (1850), 
tho first triboof the third order of Pnsscrcs , em- 
bracing those lower Pastteren which fora Suu- 
devall’s sent ell iplnntar division of that order, 
together with all the picarian birds, it is an arti- 
ficial gioup, insusceptible of definition, and conesponds 
exactly with no recognized gioup or gionps; on the whole 
it agrees best with Picarix as commonly accepted. 

2. Iii C. J. S undo vall's classification, the sec- 
ond order of birds, agreeing in the main with 
the Pica ripe as commonly understood, but in- 
cluding tho parrots and pigeons. It is most 
nearly a synonym of the old Piece of Limneus. 

[Rare in both senses.] 

volucrine ( vol'u-krin), a. [< L. volucris, a bird, 
+ -bit' 1 .] Pertaining to birds; bird-lilto. 

11m volucrine clamor continued unabated, and when I 
cairn* downstairs 1 was not siu prised at the sight that 
awaited me. The passage was filled with bird-cages. 

P. Jlobinson , Under the Sun. p. 340. 

Volume (vol'nm), v. [< F. volume = Sp. vo- 
htmeu = Pg. It. volume , <L. volumni {volumiu-), 
a roll (as of a manuscript), < volvcrc, pp. valutas, 
roll round or about: see voluble.) 1. A writ- 
ten document (as of parchment, papyrus, or 
strips of bark) rolled up in a convenient form 
for keeping or use, such being anciently tho 
prevailing form of the book ; a roll ; a serolk 



The written sheets were usually wound around a stick, 
termed an imiWOVioi, the exti entities of which were called 
the cornua, to which a label containing the name of the 
nnthor was tied. The whole was placed in n wrapper, nml 
frequently anointed with oil of cedarwood as u pieserva- 
live against Insects. 

In the volume [roll, K. V.] of the hook It Is written. 

Ileb. x, 7. 

In histoiy a great volume is unrolled for our instruc- 
tion, I! uric, Kev. in France 

Ilonco — 2. A collection of written or printed 
shoots bound together, whether containing a 
single complete work, a part of a work, or more 
than one separate work; a book; a tome: as, 
a large volume; a work in six rollout u. 

Ho furnish'd me 

From mine own library with volumes. 

Shak., Tempest, i. 2. 107. 

They (nunl cannot extinguish those lively characters of 
the jinn it, w Mom, and goodness of God which nro every 
whole to he Mt’i’ii in the huge volume of tlie Creation. 

Slillinyjleet, Sermons, X. HI. 

An odd 1 1 fume of a set of hooks hears nut tho value of 
Its pio)Kufiim Id thu set. FranAttn. 



volume 
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Luther’s works were published at Wittcmberg in Latin voluminal (vo-lu'mi-nal), a. . [< L. volumcn 
anti German, in nineteen volumes , large folio, and at Jena l-min-), volume, + -«?.] Pertaining to volume 
in twelve. Burney , Hist. Music, III. 39, note. Q1> cu -jjj ea | contents: as, voluminal expansion. 

3. Something of a roll-like, rounded, or swell- voluminosity (vo-lu-mi-nos'i-ti), n. [< volumi - 
ing form; a rounded mass; a coil; a eonvolu- nous + -ity.] The quality or state of being volu- 
tion; a wreath; a fold: as, I'olumcs of smoko, minous; copiousness; prolixity. 

Hid in the spiry V r olumes of the Snake, The later writings [of H. Miillci-Stiibing] have gone on 

1 lurk’d within the Covert of a Brake. with bewildering voluminosity. 

Drydcn, State of Innocence, iv. 2. Jour. Philol., VIII. 117. 


Thames’s fruitful tides 
Slow through the vale in silver volumes play. 

Fenton, Ode to John, Lord Gower, st. 3. 

4, An amount or measuro of tridimensional 
space; solid contents; lionce, an amount or 
aggregated quantity of any kind. 


An enormous log glowing and blazing, and sending forth 
a vast volume of light and heat. 

Jrviny , Sketch-Book, p. 240. 


The judge’s volume of muscle could hardly he the same 
as the colonel’s ; there was undoubtedly less beef in him. 

Hawthorne , Seven Gables, viii. 


Railroad men have found out . . . that so small a mat- 
ter apparently as the civility or neglect of conductors, or 
the scarcity or abundance of towels on sleeping-cars, will 
sensibly influence the volume of travel. 

D. A. }Vclls, Our Merchant Marine, p. 112. 


Very probably tlicso recent climatic changes, both ma- 
rine and terrestrial, in the North Atlantic region, have 
been due in large measure to variations in the volume of 
the Gulf Stream. Amer. Jour. Set., 3d scr., XLI. 42. 


voluminous (vo-lii'mi-iius), a. [< F. volumineux 
= Sp. Pg. It. vbluminoso, < LL. voluminosus , full 
of windings, bendings, or folds, < L. volumcn, a 
roll, fold: see volume.'] If. Consisting of coils 
or convolutions. 

Woman to the waist, and fair, 

But ended foul in many a scaly fold 
Voluminous and vast. Milton, P. L., ii. G52. 

2. Of great volume or bulk; large; swelliug: 
literally or figuratively. 

Why, though I seem of a prodigious waist, 

I aiii not so voluminous and vast 

But there are lines wherewith I might be embraced. 

B. Joiwon, Underwoods, Ixxi. 
It was essential that a gentleman's chin should be well 
propped, that his collar should have a voluminous roll. 

Georyc Eliot, Felix Holt, xvi. 
Wc call the reverberations of a thunder-storm more 
voluminous than the squeaking of a slate pencil. 

JT. James, Mind, XII. 1. 


5. In music, quantity, fullness, or voundness of 
tone or sound.— Atomic volume. See atomic.— Spe- 
cific steam-volume. See steam.— Specific volume, 
the quotient of the molecular welghtof a compound body 
b> its specific gravity. In the case of n liquid the spe- 
cific gravity is taken at the boiling-point— To speak 
»>r tell volumes, to be full of meaning; be very signifi- 
cant. 

The epithet, so often heard, and in such kind!) tones, of 
“poor Goldsmith ” speaks mhtrnr*. 

Jrviny, Oliver Goldsmith, xlv. 
Volume-integral Sec integral. =Syn. 4. Bulk, Mayni- 
tude, etc. Sec size-. 

volume (vol'um), r. pret. and pp. rolumed, 
ppr. voluming. [< volume , ?/.] To swell; rise 
in bulk or volume. 

The mighty stream which volumes high 
From tlieir proud nostrils burns the vur> air. 

Byron, Deformed Transformed, i. 1. 

volumed (vol'iimd), a. [< volume + -cd%.] 1 . 
Having a rounded form ; forming volumes or 
rolling masses; consisting of rounded masses. 
\\ ith volumed smoke that slowly grew 
To one white sky of sulphurous hue. 

Byron, Siege of Corinth, vi. 

2. Having volume or volumes (of a specified 
amount or number). 

volumenometer (voKfi-me-nom'o-tor), n. fir- 
reg. < 1. vohnnni , a volume, + Gr. pirpor, mea- 
sure.] An instrument for measuring tin* vol- 
ume of a solid body by the quantity of a liquid 
or of air which it displaces, and thence also for 
determining its specific gravity, 
volumenometry (vol fi-me-noni'e-tri), a. [As 
volumenometer -r -//•**.] The art of determining 
by displacement the volumes of solid bodies, 
or the spaces occupied by them: stereometry, 
volumeter (vol'ii-mG-tOr), n. [Irreg. < L .rolu- 
(mcn), a volume, + Or. torpor, measure.] In 
chcm. and physic*, broadly, any instrument for 
measuring the volumes of gases, as a graduated 
gla*s tube in which a gas may be collected over 
water or mercury, the gas displacing the liquid 
as it enters the vessel, and t lie volume displaced 
being indicated by the graduations. Lunge’s volu- 
meter comprises n tube called a reduction tub-, in which 
a volume of one hundred cubic centimeters of air as mea- 
sured under connected pressure of hmometer and tem- 
perature is confined. 1S> an ingenious arrangement this 
confined mr is then made to bring to a similar condition 
of pressure the gas to be mcasuicd in a measuring- tube, 
which also forms part of the apparatus Thus n connec- 
tion of pressure and temperature need be made only once 
for a series of volumetric measurements. 

volumetric (vol-u-mot'rik), a. [Irreg. < L. volu- 
( men ), volume, + Or. //rrp^or,< fttrpov, measure.] 
In chcm. and ) thy sics, pertaining to or noting 
measurements by volume, as of gases or liquids: 
opposed to gravimetric. 


3. Having written much; producing many or 
bulky books; also, copious; diffuse; prolix: as, 
a voluminous writer. 

Ho did not bear contradiction without much passion, 
ami was too voluminous in discourse. CYnrenrfon. 

4. Being in many volumes; hence, copious 
enough tomako numerous volumes: used of the 
published writings of an author: ns, the volumi- 
nous works of Sir "Walter Scott. 

voluminously (vo-lfi'mi-nus-li), adv. In a vo- 
luminous manner; in large quantity; copious- 
ly; diffusely. 

The doctor voluminously rejoined. 

Swift, Battle of the Books. 

voluminousness (vo-lu'mi-nus-ncK),?i. If. Tlio 
state of being in coils or convolutions. 

Solid bones crushed by the infinite stress 
Of the snake’s adamantine votuminnwnir**. 

Shelley, A Vision of the Sea. 

2. Copiousness; diffuseness. 

Ilis [Aquinas's] works mount to that voluminousness 
they have v cry much by repetitions. 

Dodwell, Letters of Advice, ii. 

3. The state of beitig voluminous or bulky. 

The reader will have noticed, in this enumeration of 

facts, that voluminnu*nes*ol the feeling seems to bear very 
little relation to the si/e of the organ that yields it. 

Ii'. Jamc *, lTln. of I’ejchol., II. 140. 

volumistt (vol'p-mist), ii. [< volume 4- -i*t.] 
One who writes a volume; an author. [Bare.] 
Yce write them in your closets and umvrite them in 
jour Courts, hot I’Wm/uV.* and told Bishops. 

Milton, On Dtf. of Humb. Remonst. 

voluntarily (vol'iin-ta-rMi), adv. [< ME. vol- 
untarily; < voluntary 4- -h/-\] In a voluntary 
manner; of one’s own motion; without being 
moved, influenced, or impelled by others; spon- 
taneously; freely. 

When Hint Gaffrny had all tlies thynges said, 
Rayinoumlc lieitly glade refoyng Hint braide, 

That Gafiray pan hire voluntarily. 

Jlnm. of l'artcnay (H. E. T. S.), 1. G0.V». 
At last died, not by Ills enemies command, but roiinifa- 
rily in Ids oldc age. Pure has, Pilgrimage, p. 3 22. 

And the faculty of voluntarily bringing back a wander- 
ing attention over and over again Is the very root of judg- 
ment, character, ami will. 

IP. James, Trim of Psychol., I. 424. 

voluntariness (vol'un-ta-vi-iies), n. The state 
of being voluntary, or endowed with the power 
of willing, choosing, or determining; the stato 
or charaetor of being produced voluntarily. 

The voluntariness of an action. 

Hammond, Works, I. 234. 

voluntarioust (vol-mi-tu'ri-us), «. f< E. volun- 
tarius, voluntary: seo voluntary."] Voluntary; 
free. 


It is possible in this way to determine quickly by a 
volumetric process even so little as one-fourth percent, of 
alcohol in a mixture. Ure, Diet., IV. 39. 

Mosso’s volumetric measurements indicated that in li>p- 
notic catalepsy there was slightly more Mood in the left 
arm. Mind, IX. 90. 

Volumetric analysis. Same as titration. 
volumetrical (vol-u-met'ri-knl). a. [< roht- 
metric + -nh] Same as voluiiictvir. 

The amount of metallic iron ami its comlition of oxitla- 
tlon In the ore were determined by Morfrneritte’s rolumct- 
rical method. Cnmjnn, Jlecli. Engineering, p. U!>7. 

volumetrically (vol-u-met'ri-kal-i), adv. [< 
volumetrical + -it/ 2 .] By volumotric analysis. 


Men ot roluntariom uil witlislttc that licaeas poucmetll. 

Testament of Love, li. 

voluntariouslyt (vol-un-tfi'ri-us-li), adv. Vol- 
untarily ; willingly. 

Most pleasantly and roluntarioudii to bear the yoke of 
Ills most comfortable commandments. 

Stritjie, Eccles. Mem., Ediv. VI., an. 1550. 

voluntary (vol'tm-ta-ri), a. and it. [< ME. 
' voluntarie , < OE. (and E.) volontaivc= Sp. Pg. 
It. roluntavio, < L. rohnilariiis, willing, of froe 
trill, < vohinta(l-)s, will, choice, desire, < vo- 
lun(t-)s, volc»{t-)s, ppr. of vcllc, will : see volition, 
will. ] I. a. 1. Proceeding from the will; done 


voluntary 

of or due to one’s own accord or free choice; 
unconstrained by external interference, force, 
or influence; not compelled, prompted, or sug- 
gested by another; spontaneous; of one’s or 
its own accord; free. 

The third sort of ignorance is the worst; it is that which 
is vincible and voluntary. 

Jcr. Taylor, Rule of Conscience, IV. i. G. 
Voluntary works be called all manner of offering in the 
church, except your offering days and your tithes. 

Latimer, Misc. Sel. 

The lottery of my destiny 
Bars me the right of volunt am choosing. 

Shak., M. of V., ii. 1. 1G. 
The true Charity of Christians is a free and voluntary 
thing, not what men are forced to do by the Laws. 

Slillinyjlect, Sermons, II. vii. 

I have made myself the voluntary slave of all. 

Goldsmith, Good-natured Man, v. 
Very little time was allowed between the accusation, 
condemnation, and death of a suspected witch ; and if a 
voluntary confession was wanting, they never failed ex- 
torting a forced one by tormenting the suspected person. 

Gifford, Int. to Ford's Plays, p. xxiv. 

2. Subject to or controlled by the will ; regu- 
lated by the will : as, the movement of a limb is 
voluntary, the action of the heart involuntary. 

Wc always explain the voluntary action of all men ex- 
cept ourselves on the principle of causation by character 
and circumstances. H. Sidy wick, Methods of Ethics, p. 4S. 

It follows from this that voluntary movements must be 
secondary, not primary functions of our organism. 

Ii’. James, Prin. of Psychol., II. 4S7. 
We sec here that atrophy begins in the most voluntary 
limb, the arm. Pop. Sci. Mo., XXV. 174. 

3. Done by design or intention; intentional; 
purposed; not accidental. 

Giving myself a voluntary wound. 

Shak., .1. C., ii. 1. 300. 
If a man be lopping a tree, and liis ax-licad fall from the 
helve, . . . and kills another passing by, here is indeed 
manslaughter, but no voluntary murther. 

Perkins. (Johnson ) 

4. Endowed with the power of willing, or act- 
ing of one’s own free will or choice, or accord- 
ing to one’s judgment. 

God did not work ns a necessary, but a voluntary agent, 
intending beforehand, and decreeing with himself, that 
which did outwardly proceed from him. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, I. iii. 2. 

5. Of, pertaining, or relating to volunt aryism, 
or tlio doctrines of the voluntaries: as, the vol- 
untary theory or controversy. — 6. In law: (a) 
Proceeding from the free and unconstrained 
will of the person: as, a voluntary confession. 
(b) Not supported by a substantial pecuniary 
or valuable consideration. See voluntary con- 
veyance \ below.—’ Voluntary affidavit or oath, (a) 
An affidavit or oath made in a case in which the law has 
not sanctioned the administration of an oath or affir- 
mation. (I*) An affidavit offered spontaneously or made 
freol), without the compulsion of subpoena or other pro- 
cess— Voluntary agent. See agent.— Voluntary ap- 
pearance, the spontaneous appearance of a defendant 
for the purpose of resisting an action or other proceed- 
ing without having been served with process, or without 
requiting the plaintiff to rely upon service of process to 
compel appearance.— Voluntary association. See a.vo- 
eiation. — Voluntary bankruptcy. Sec bankruptcy.— 
Voluntary conveyance, a conveyance made without 
valuable consideration ; a conveyance in the nature ol 
a gift. The importance of the distinction between this 
atul a conveyance for value is that the former may be 
voidable by creditors in some cases where the latter may 
not.— Voluntary escape. See escape, 3.— Voluntary 
grantee, the grantee in a voluntary conveyance. — Vol- 
untary jurisdiction, a jurisdiction cxeicised in matters 
admitting of no opposition or question, and theiefore 
cognizable by any of the court judges, and in any place 
ami on any lawful day.— Voluntary manslaughter. 
See mandauyhter, 2.— Voluntary motion. See motion. 
— Voluntary muscle, voluntary muscular fiber, 
striated red muscular fiber (except tint of the heart), 
ns distinguished from smooth pale muscular fiber: so 
called ns being under the control of the will. See cut' 
under imwif/nr.— Voluntary partition, a partition ac- 
complished by mutual agreement, as distinguished from 
one had by the judgment of a court.— Voluntary school, 
in England, one of a class of elementary schools supported 
by voluntary subscriptions, many of them in part main- 
tained and regulated by religious bodies. The number of 
those schools has been greatly reduced since 1S70, when 
education was made compulsory by the Education Act, 
and board schools were established. In 1S97 a sum, not 
to exceed in the aggregate five shillings per scholar an- 
nually, was gran ted 'to them by Parliament. 

In building cottages, and improving voluntary schools. 

Nineteenth Century, XXVI. 738. 
Voluntary waste, w’nstc which is the result of the vol- 
untary act of the tenant of property, as where, without 
the consent of the proprietor, he cuts down timber, or 
pulls down a wall.— Syn. Voluntary, Spontaneous, Will- 
ing. Voluntary snpposes volition, and therefore inten- 
tion, and presumably reflection. Spoidaneous views the 
act as though there were immediate connection between 
it and the cause, without intervention of the reason and 
the will: spontaneous applause seems to start of itself. 
Willing has in the authorized version of the Bible a 
range of meaning up to desirous or anxious, as in Mat. i. 
19, xxvi. 41, Luko x. 29, but now is strictly confined to the 



voluntary- 

negative sense of consenting, or not refusing or objecting, 
m regard to the wish of another. 

Some of the pleasantest recollections of my childhood 
are connected u ith the voluntary study of an ancient Bible 
which belonged to my grandmother. 

Huxley , Critiques anti Addresses, p. 54. 
Spontaneous joys, where nature has its play, 

1 lie soul adopts, and owns their first-born sway. 

Goldsmith, Des. Vil., 1. 255. 

He lent a willing ear to the artful propositions of Sforza. 

* Presontt, rcid. and Isa., ii. 1. 

II. n.; pi. voluntaries {-riz). 1 . One who 
engages in any affair of his own choice or free 
will: a volunteer. 

Ih ,! di. bi» 'insiderate, fiery voluntaries, 

'A nil 1 „*V V faces and fierce dragons’ c, phens. 

SkaL, iC. .Mm, ii. 1. G7. 
Spo**ifionlly--2. Ecclcs ., iu Git at Britain, ono 
who maintain*? the doctrine of the mutual in- 
d<-*p‘'itd< n«*o of the church and the state, and 
hoM< that, the church should be supported by 
t h r * voluntary contributions of its members and 
should be left entirely free to regulate its af- 
fairs. — 3. Any work or performance not im- 
posed by nuothcr. 

At s< hool lie (Wordsworth) wrote sonic task-verses on 
‘subjects imposed by the master, ami also some vnlunta- 
rip of his own, equally undistinguished by any peculiar 
merit. Lowell, Among my Hooks, 2d ser., p. 20*1. 

4. In church music , an organ prelude to a ser- 
vice: sometimes, by extension, an interlude or 
post hide ; also, an anthem or other piece of 
choir-music, especially at the opening of a ser- 
vice. These uses of the word seem to have originated 
in the fact that such musical exercises are not lubri rally 
prescribed. 

Tilt* rich may indulge In superfluities. The Ionian muse 
is somewhat too fond of playing rofunfemes. 

Bandar, Iinag. Corn*., VirgHius .and Horatius. 

My dear II err Capellmeister, they say you play the most 
exquisite voluntaries! Now do play us one. 

Longjellow, Hyperion, iv. 4. 
At voluataryf, voluntarily; by an effort of will. 

</yicos cuppes were too strong for all antidotes, and 
womens flatteries too foreeable to resist of voluntaric. 

Greene, Never Too Late (Works, ed. Dyce, Iut., p. xii.) 

voluntary! (vol'un-tn-ri), a do. [< voluntarily a.] 
Voluntarily. 

Cold, nmher, yvorlo, pcrles, owclies, lings, 

And utl that els was pretious and deare, 

The sea unto him voluntary brings. 

Spenser, F. Q. t III. iv. 23. 

I serve here voluntary. Shat:., T. and C., ii. 3. 103. 

voluntaryism (vol'un-ta-ri-izm), n. [< volun- 
tary + Voluntary principle or action; 

tho system or principle of supporting anything 
by voluntary contribution or assistance; es- 
pecially, the principle of unrestricted personal 
liberty in matters of religion — this involving 
on the one hand the obligation of church-mem- 
bers to support and maintain religious ordi- 
nances, and on the other the church’s entire 
freedom from state patronage, support, and 
control. 

Esther . . was unable at present to give her inimi to the 
original functions of a bishop, or the comparative merits 
of Endowments and Voluntaryism. 

George Eliot, Felix flolt, xli. 

The transatlantic friend of Vane, at the very nick of 
time, was the central champion in England of absolute 
voluntaryism, against the Independents ami the famous 
fifutn proposals for a State Church on their sort of 
u Chiis+i m Fundamentals.” JV. A. Ilcv. f CXXVI. 541. 

In education, voluntaryism has been most prominent 
and most beneficent from early times. 

Jour, of Education, XVIII. 148. 

voluntaryist (vol'un-til-ndst), n. [< voluntary 
+ -?V.] One who believes in or advocates vol- 
untaryism, especially in religion. [Rare.] 

Vk e commend this tribute to the Church of England to 
our friends on the other side of the water, os proof that 
nn American ami a Voluntaryist can yet do full justice to 
that ancient ami historical church. 

New York Evangelist, Oct. 19, 387G. 

voluntative (vol'un-ta-tiv), n. [< L. volun - 
ta(t-)s, will, 4- -ire.] Voluntary. 

The simple solution seems to be that tlio conditioning 
of a pm pose destroys its absolute voluntative power. 

Amer. Jour. P/iilol „ IV. 420. 

voltmtef, n. See volunty. 

volunteer (vol-un-ter'), «. and a. [< F. volun- 
tairCf now volontaire — Sp. Pg. It. volun tar io, < 
L. volun tar ins, voluntary : see voluntary.'] I, n. 

1. A person who enters into any service of bis 
own free will. 

He has had Compassion upon Lovers, and generously 
engag’d a Volunteer in this Action, for our Service. 

Congreve, Way of the "World, v. 14. 

2. A person who enters military service of 
bis own free will, and not by constraint or com- 
pulsion ; one who offers to serve, and generally 
receives some consideration or privileges on 
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that account; in the United States, especially 
during the civil war, a soldier of a body other 
than the regular army, but practically governed 
by the same laws when in service, in Croat Brit- 
ain the government provides the various bodies of vol- 
unteers, or citizen-soldiery, with competent instructors, 
arms, and a part of their ammunition, besides allow ing to 
each corps certain grants proportioned to the number of 
efficient members, etc. A British volunteer can resign on 
giving a fortnight’s notice, except in a crisis of imminent 
danger to the country’. In the United States the army of 
volunteers comprises, to all intents and purposes— (1) 
the regular unpaid forces of State militia which, when 
called into the actual sen ice of the United States, receive 
pay from the government, and arc subject to the l ules 
and articles of war, and (2) that class of troops which may 
from time to time he raised by Congress on occasions of 
national emergency. Such troops are properly United 
Shitcs tioops, and the method of officering them is desig- 
nated by Congress. 

At the very outset of the campaign, the inexperience of 
the Federal volunteers w*as made evident, even more on 
the march than on the battle-field. 

Comte de Paris, Civil War in America (trans.), I. 393. 

Vol u nteers often complain that they are not taken seri- 
ously enough. . . . Nor must they ever cease complain- 
ing until they have been tboiougbly organized for what- 
ever their duties are to be, ami until those duties are per- 
fectly clear to themselves and the country atlarge. 

Fortnightly Bcv., N. S., XLIII. G15. 

3. In Jaw, one who claims the benefit of a con- 
tract or conveyance although no consideration 
proceeded from him nor from any one in whoso 
place he stands. — 4. A tree which grows spon- 
taneously : as, that pear-tree in my garden is a 
volunteer. [Southern U. S.] 

II. a. 1. Entering into military service by 
free will and choice; as, a volunteer soldier. ~ 
2. Composed of volunteers: as, a volunteer 
corps. 

The volunteer artillery, furnished by the several States, 
was only oiganized into batteries, having no officer above 
the rank of captain. 

Comte de Paris, Civil War in America (trans.), T. 275. 

volunteer (vol-un-ter'), v. [< volunteer , «.] I. 
trans. To offer, contribute, or bestow volunta- 
rily, or without constraint or compulsion. 

The chief agents who had already volunteered their ser- 
vices against him. 

Giffurd, Note onB. Jonson’s Poetaster, iff. 1. 

Bit by bit, the full and true 
Particulars of the tale were volunteered 
With all the breathless zeal of friendship. 

Browning, Bing and Book, I. 232. 

ii. in tranx. To enter into any service of one’s 
free will, without constraint or compulsion : as, 
to volunteer for a campaign. 

volunteerlyt ( vol-un-ter'li), adv. Voluntarily ; 
as a volunteer. 

Volunteerly to ramble with Lord Loudon Campbell, 

Brave Hay did suffer for a’. 

Battle of ShcriJT-lluir (Child’s Ballads, VII. 158). 

voluntomotory (voFun-to-mo'to-ri), it. [< vol- 
untary) + motor;/.} Having or pertaining to 
motor influence or effect which is voluntary, or 
subject to the will: with Reraak specifying tho 
somatopleural division of the body, including 
tho muscular system of ordinary language, as 
distinguished from tlio splanclmopleural or f»- 
vohintomotory (which seo). 

The volunto-motory, corresponding to the body-wall or 
somatopleure. Encyc . Brit., VIII. 1G7. 

voluntyt, ii. [< ME. volitate, also volcntc , voul- 
ente, < OF. volcntCj volunte, F. volontv = Sp. 
voluntad = It. volun la , will, < L. voluntaries , 
will, desire: see voluntary.] Will; wish; will 
and pleasure. 

For that he 

May not fulfille his volunte. 

Born, of the Bose, 1. 527G. 
For of free choice and hertely volcnte. 

She hathe to God avowed clmstitd. 

Lydgate , MS. Ashmole 339, f. 15. (Halliwell.) 
After me made by thy will and uolente 
To take this woman of the fayry, 

This heie iliffamed serpent vnto se. 

Bom. of Partcnay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 3473. 

“Sir,” quod thci,“yef it be not thus, doth with vs youre 
xolnnte .” Merlin (E. E. T. S.), i. 29. 

And the seiil Tuddenliam and ifeydon wold after tlieyr 
voulenic have it hold yn meeu of the inaner of Iletersete, 
wliych sufficient evidenses that ye lmye specifyeth no 
tbyng soo. Paslon Letters, I. 173. 

voluperef, n. [ME., also vohtpccr , volcpcr.] A 
cap or head-dress worn in the fourteenth cen- 
tury by either sex. 

The tapes of liir white volvper 
Were of the same sny te of liir coler. 

Chaucer , Miller’s Talc, 1. 55. 

voluptief, «. See volupiy. 

voluptuary (vo-lup'tu-ii-ri), a. and n. [= F. 
voluptuaire = It. volu'ttiiario, < L. voluptuarius, 
for earlier vol up tar ins, of or pertaining to plea- 
sure, < volupia{t-)s, enjoyment, delight: see ro- 
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lupiy.] I. a. 1. Pertaining or contributing to 
luxury and sensual pleasure; promoting sen- 
sual indulgence. 

The aits, vhich flouiish in times while virtue is in 
growth aie military, and while virtue is in state are lib- 
eral, and while \ utue is in declination are voluptuary. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, Ii. 

TJicwoiks of the voluptuary arts are properly attributed 
to Vulcan, the God of Fire. 

Bacon , Physical Fables, ii., Expl. 

2. Given to sensual indulgence; voluptuous: 
as, voluptuary habits. 

II. ii . ; pi. voluptuaries (-riz). A man given 
up to luxury or the gratifieation'of the appetite 
and other sensual indulgences ; a sensualist. 

Does not the voluptuary understand, in all the liberties 
of a loose and lewd conversation, that he runs the risk of 
body and soul? Sir B. V Estrange. 

The parable was intended against the voluptuaries oi that 
time, . . . men who. notwithstanding they professed 
themselves Jews, lived like Ucathens. 

Bp. Attcrbury , Sermons, I. xii. 

We have the Voluptuary, when first pleasant feelings, 
and secondly the pleasantness of pleasant feelings, are 
made the end to which all else is means, and the abstrac- 
tion of pleasure’s sake is pursued. 

F. II. Bradley, Ethical Studies, p. 253, note. 

voluptuatet (vo-lup'tfwlt), v. t. [< L. voiuptu- 
( ous ) + - ate 2 .]’ To make luxurious or delight- 
ful. 

’Tis watching and labour that voluptuates repose and 
sleep, Fcltham, Besolves, ii. 44. 

voluptuosityt ( v o -lup-tu- o s ' i-ti ) , n. [< voluptu- 
ous 4* -ity.] Voluptuousness. 

In some children natnre is more prone to vice than to 
vertue, and in the tender wittes he sparkes of volupluosi • 
lie. Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, i. G. 

voluptuous (vo-lup'fcu-ns), a. [< ME. voluptu- 
ous y < OF. *voiuptuous, F. voluptueux ■= Sp. Pg. 
voluptuoso z= It. VOlnttUOSOy < L. voluptuosus, full 
of gratification, delightful, < volitpia(t-)s, plea- 
sure: seo volupty.] 1. Pertaining to, proceed- 
ing from, or inclined to sensual gratification: 
as, voluptuous tastes or habits. — 2. Passed or 
spent in luxury or sensuality. 

Soften’d with pleasure and voluptuous life. 

Milton, S. A., 1. 634. 

3. Contributing to sensual pleasure; exciting, 
or tending to excite, sensual desires and indul- 
gence; sensual. 

He that is temperate fleeth pleasures voluptuous. 

Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, Hi. 20. 

VolujUuous idleness. Holland, tr. of Tliny, xix. 4. 

All, Vice ! how soft are thy voluptuous ways ! 

Byron, Childc Harold, i. G5. 

Barbara rainier, Duchess of Cleveland, was there, no 
longer young, but still retaining some traces of that superb 
and voluptuous loveliness which twenty years before over- 
came the hearts of all men. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., iv. 

The face voluptttous , yet puie; funeste, but innocent. 

J. S . Fa nu, Tenants of Mallory, I. 

Low voluptuous music winding. 

Tennyson , Vision of Sin, ii. 

4. Given to tho enjoyments of luxury and plea- 
sure; indulging in sensual gratifications. 

Thou wilt bring me soon 
. . . where I shall reign 
At thy right hand voluptuous, ns besoems 
Thy daughter and thy dailing, without end. 

Milton, V. L., ii. 8C0. 

Jolly and voluptuous livers. 

Bp. Attcrbury, Sermons, IV. iv. 
=Syn. Carnal, Sensuous, etc. See sensual. 
voluptuously (vo-lup'fcu-us-li), adv. In a vo- 
luptuous manner; with’ free indulgence in sen- 
sual pleasures; luxuriously; sensually: as, to 
live voluptuously. 

Voluptuously surfeit out of action. Shah., Cor., i. 3. 27. 

voluptuousness (vo-lup'tu-us-nes), «. The 
state or character of being voluptuous, or ad- 
dicted to the pursuit of pleasure and sensual 
gratification ; luxuriousness. 

But there’s no bottom, none. 

In my voluptuousness; your wives, your daughters, 

Your matrons, and your maids could not fill up 

The cistern of my lust. Shah., Macbeth, iv. 3. 01. 

The voluptuousness of holding a human being in his (the 
slave ownei’s) absolute control. 

" Emerson, West Indian Emancipation. 

To the north-east, in places, the narks and sides of the 
mountains have a green, pastoral wfujptuotaness,so smooth 
and full are they with thick turf. 

The Century, XXIV. 421. 

VOluptyt, n. [Early moil. E. also rohrjilic; < 
OF. vohipte, F. vohtpte = Pr. votuptat = It. io- 
lupta, voluttd, < L. volupia(t-)s, enjoyment, de- 
light.] Voluptuousness. Sir T. lilyot, Tlio 
Governour, iii. 20. 

Voluspa (vol-us-pa'), n. [< lee!. Vdluspd, the 
song of tlio sibyl, < viihi, gen. of rdlnn, also cdlfa 
(pi. nlliir ), a prophetess, sibyl, wise woman, + 
spa, prophesy, also pry, look, > Sc. spac: see 
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* pae, and cf. spncivtfc.] 1. Tho name (literally, 
‘tlie Prophecy of tho Sibyl 1 ) of a poem of tuo 
Elder Edila. — 2. [/. o.] Erroneously, a Scandi- 
navian propliotcss or sibyl. 

Here tented, the toltupa or sibyl was to listen to the 
rliymlcol inquiries which slionhl he ninile to her, nnd to 
latum on extemporaneous answer, Scott, 1’lnite, xxl, 

Voluta (vo-lu'tU), ii. [NL. (Linntous, 1758), < 
L. voluta, a spiral, volute : sec volute.'] 1. The 
typical genus of YolutUUc, 
used with various restric- 
tions, now containing ovip- 
arous volutes with a short 
spire, lnrge aperture, and 
long first columollar fold, as 
V. impcrinJis. See volute, 2, 
and TohttUlic (with cuts). — 

2. In arch., smno as volute. 

Evelyn, Architects nnd Ar- 
chitecture. 

Volutacea (vol-u-tu'so-jl), 
ii. pi. [NL., < Yolntn + 

-acea.' A group of gnstro- 
pods; the volutes. Sec Yo- 
lutliUc. 

volutationt (vol-u-tu'shon), n. [< L. roluta- 
fio(u-), a rolling n'bout, a wallowing, < rolutare, 
froq. of rolecrc, roll : see volute.'] 1. A wallow- 
ing; a rolling, ns of the body on tho onrth. — 2. 
Acompound circular motion consisting of a rota- 
tion of a body about mi axis through its contor 
combined with a revolution about n distant axis. 

In the sen, when the storm Is over, there remains still 
nn Inwnnl working and rvlutalinn. 

lip. llrynoldt, The rasilons, xxl. 

volute (vo-liit'), n. and a. [< P. volute = Sp. Pg. 
It. volutii, < L. voluta, a spiral scroll, n volute, < 
r olvcrc, pp. volutes, turn round or about, roll, 
= E. irulluic 1 .] I. n. 1. In a veil., n spiral 
scroll forming an csscntinl purl of the Ionic, 
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coiled in a lielix somewhat in tho form of a vo- 
lute. It Is commonly inado In a conical farm, so that 
the spring enn lie compresiod In tho direction of the axis 
about whloli it Is colled. 

volute-wheel (vo-liii'hwel), II. 1. A water- 
wheel with a volute-shaped casing about it to 
guide tho water to its vanes and buckets. — 2. 
A volute-shaped shell, that in revolving pre- 
sents its open mouth to tho air, which is thus 

S lithered into the tube anil discharged through 
io hollow axis. It is n common and elloetive 
form of blowor. E. 11. Knight. 

Volutidee (vu-liVti-do), n.pl. [NL., < Voluta + 
-iilie.] A family of racliiglossate gastropods, 
typified by tho genus Voluta; 
the volutes. They have a large un- 
divided foot, widely separate tenta- 
cles, eyes external In the toutaclcs, 
and a single (or triple) low of i adiilar 
teeth, each median tooth generally 
having a trlturcnte or simple apex. 

Tho opcrcnlam Is generally nliscnt; 
when present, ns In Volutotyrta, It 
Is corneous nnd unsnlcnlntu, with 
nplual nucleus In tho adult. Tho 
animals nrc rctrnetllo In a shell gen- 
erally of a more or less obconlc 
shape, with a plicated columella. 

They nro mostly nvovlvlpnrous. lint 
In the genns Valuta eggs are laid In 
avciylnrgc thill liom}' capsule. The 
species nrc nnmeroni, especially In 
troplcnl sen*, anil innnyhnru shells of 

■ ■■ • ‘ lifer ‘ ' 
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Volvocine® (vol-vo-sin'e-S). «. pi. [NL., < 
" ’ ' * ■ • ■ ■- * ’ er 0 f fresh- 

typified by 


NL. Volvox (-so-) + -inctc.] An order of 
water alga), of the class Camoblete, I 



Voluta or Ainerfa 
nv s/h/si/if. of Anstr.1- 
III, otic nf the f Wm/j- 
tti r, crawling with ct* 
tcniletl fuut and ten* 
tacles. 
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\ oluti s — ■ (.rLiV loin leintile nf \rtinm, Ciihesus 3 Com 
I"»lf«. (Roman i . liaihk ul Carte ill i, koine 

<*ormthian ( nnd Cora posit ccopitn Is, of wl.ich it 
ih n churn ctcristic ornament. Tin* nmnhcrof to- 
lutes in tlic Hrvek lonli* capital Is futir. two o.ieli un «I>- 
poiite fact*. In the rurliithlim nmt (VunpcMte niduis 
tlic) mu more iiumunm*, In thu funnel uidir being M\- 
tuuii lu iiimibcr. Sou helix, 2 (with cut), amt cut* under 
A caul hit*, Corinthian, Ionic, nml eouijumte. Also rttula 
2. In roach.: (a) A member of tho lo/ii/iffar. 
Thu \u 1 utesarc uhicll) tmpirul ••hells. c^|Kclnllj of Itido* 
lliclflc nature fume of thtni of in nit i m lt> anil lirniit), 
mid lifghl) |>i In d hr collector*, 
a* V ini/x mill’*, the (m|M , iiiil 
tiilutc width hIioh* beautiful 
hiiilptmu mid tpieery, and has 
a ciiclvt nf spines like n diadem 
uuniiliig the \cry Iiuge IkmIj- 
w hurl (hue cut under IWnfa). 
The pmciick-tnll \olntc, IVitffl 
(in Smjilultn) junimin, of unite 
miiithci form, i* will to with on 
tinge Hints, uml wns long 1011- 
sidciMl one of the latest of 
shell*, luinuliig a very high 

I irlcu. Man) of the volutes 1 k.*- 
tig well know n. the) take tuoie 
di*tlncthe i wiiu*. 'hiuli is tho 
West I lid 1 1 m inu*lc-*hull, I’n* 
fufn uniKiea, ni called litmu*e 
thu nisiiklncH iisemhle wilttcn 
music. This hpuiU*, unlike 
most vohiti Is iipciutilntu, and 
H jd ncuil h} smile nuthois In 
another genii'), I’fMvn'n or 
Mwnca. Koine volutes nro 
know n as hat rht llv, n* l r . tipper 
hlin; other* as pet * or hont-rhflh uud nhlun+fa fft(*ec cuts 
under Cambium and Mein) ; nml mime foitits as Cpmbiuin , 
me uilpaiuus See nlso cut umlur Vnlulid/r, (b) A 

volution or wliorl of a spiral shell Canal of a 

volute, n channel Inclined liy a list «i nilct. In thu faco 
nf the circimiuilutlons of the Ionic capital.- Folse vo- 
lutes, the TurbincUbla. /'. /*. Carjienter. 

II. ft. In hot., rolled up in liny direction, 
volute-compass ( vo-liit 'kum'piis), v. A form 
of compuHS used, in drafting, to {race a spiral hy 
means of tho gradual mechanical expansion of 
tho logs. 

volute d (vo-lu'tcd), a, f< volute + -rd 2 .] Hav- 
ing a toil, ’wliorl, or volute, ns a shell, 
volute-spring (vo-liit 'spring), w. A siiriug con- 
sisting of u hut liar or rihhon, usually of stool, 
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rcmarknhlo licnuty, highly esteemed 
lty conclioloRlsts. Hce I’olnta (with 
cut) nnd 2 (a) (with cut, and 
other cuts thcic eltud). 

volution (vS-lu'shon), n. [< 

L. rolecrc, pp. rotiitiis, roll: 
aeo rolu/e.] 1. A rolling or winding: n twist ; 
o specially, a spiral turn; a convolution. 

Tho foaming base an angiy whlrlwlml sweeps 
Whoio curling billows louse tile foni fill deeps. . . . 
Tlic swift mtulinn anil the enormous train 
Let sngci vcr»Lil lu nature's hwe explain. 

Falconer, Shipwreck, II. 43. 

2. In eonrli.: (a) A whorl; one turn or a spiral 
shell, (h) A sot of whorls; the spire of n shell ; 
the spiral turning or twisting of a shell. See 
cuts under spire ", nml uniralre. — 3. In anal., 
n convolution or gyration : a gyrus : 
us, the rolutimii, nf the brain. 

volutite (vol'0-tlt), ii. [< volute + 

•ilA] A fossil volute, orn similar 
shell, as a species of Volrarla (which 
see). 

volntoid (vol'n-toid), a. nnd ». [( 
rot it le + -nirf.} I. a. Jtcseinliliiig 
a volute; of or rotating to tho Vulu- 
htlie. 

II. ». A volute. 

volva (vol'vji), nl. volvie (-ve). 

[NL.,< L. ro Ira, mini, n wrapper, 
eovering, < rolrere, roll : see ralutc. 

In hot., u wrapper or externnl eovering of some 
sort; specifically, in Jliiiiiriioiuycctrs, same us 
rt I ii ul universale. Compare eiopirUlunu. See 
return, 2, and cut under I'linyt. 

Volvaria (vol-vu'ri-fi), «. [XI,. (Lninarelc, 
1801), < L. rnlra, a wrapper, cover: see mini, 
rulra.] A genus of trrtihmnehiutc gastropods, 
of the family .1 elmiuitlir, represented by extinct 
Tertiary shells, ns V. bultoiilts: formerly in- 
eludiug eeriuiu smooth shells of tho family 
MarjititcUitltr. See cut under volutite. 

volvate (vol'vfit ), a. [< rolru + -diet.] In hot., 
]irndiieing, fiirnibhcd with, orcimmeleristie of 
n voivn. 

volvet (volv), r. f. [< L. rolrere, turn, roll 
round or about, roll. From thu same L. verb 
nro ult. E. eon mire, dcmlre, t mire, mralre, re- 
volve, etc., volute, vote, ranlll, vault-, etc.] To 
turnover; revolve, especially in the mind; con- 
sider; think over. 

I vutiiril, touim'il, nml redde many volumes nml lsikes 
continuing fainuuw lililoilei. 

Brntert, tr. of Kmlssart’s lliion., 1'iet. 

I have been miring and revolving lu my fancy some 
time, but to no purpose, by u lint clean device or tnccto 
cniitilMincu I might . . . modulate them. 

Sterne, Tihtinin 8liandy, V. 100. (Varlrt.) 

volvelle (vol-vel'), », [F.] A small nml gener- 
ally circular inovnhlo plate affixed to an engrav- 
ing containing u dial or lottery, nnd made to 
carry the imlcx-linnd or pointer; any inovnhlo 
engraving superimposed on another for tho pur- 
pose of showing variations. A r . ami Q., Otli 
ser., XI. 217. 

volvodnaceouB (vol r vp-si-nii'shius), a. [As 
Volmrin-ete + -a crons,'] ' Belonging to or rlinr- 
nctorixiiig the Valrorhicte. 

A peculiar condition of the VolriKliincfottM Algie (Slo- 
iibnninplucra plm tails, etc.). 

II. C. Il’ooif, Knisb-Wnter Algie, p 235. 


tho gtfnus Volvox, 
volvocinian (vol-vo-sin'i-an), a. [As Volvo- 
ein-eie 4- -ian.1 Bosombfiug a volvox, as on 
infusorian; volvocinaceons. 

I have cited tho two micocfnian genera Pandorlna and 
Volvox as examples of the dlllerontiatlon of liomoplastlds 
Into tho lowest lieteroplastlds. Eaton, XU. SIS. 

Volvox (vol'voks), ii. [NL. (Linmnus, 1758), 
< L. volvcrc, roll, turn abont: see voice.] I. A 
small genus of fresh-water algto, of the order 
Volvortiiees end class Caniaibicie. It lias a spherical 
camoblmnaf a pale-green color, which Is constantly ro- 
tating nnd dunging place, looking llko a hollow globe, 
composed of numerous cdls(somot!mcs ns many ns twelve 
thousand) arranged an the periphery at regular dlstnnoes, 
and connected by thcmntrlcalgolathi. It Is furnished with 
a red lateral spat, contractile vacuoles, nnd two long-ex- 
sorted cilia. Propagation Is both sexual and non-scxnnl. 
I", ytobatnr, the lust-known species. Is not uncommon In 
clear pools, ponds, etc. It was long regarded ns an Infu 
aortal animalcule. 

2. [i. c.] A membor of tho above genus: as, 
tho globato volvox. 

volvulus (vol'vu-lus), n. [NL., < L. rolrere, 
turn, roll: soo rblvr.] Occlusion of the intes- 
tine, caused by a sharp bend or twist of tho 
tube. 

volyer(vol'yiir), II. Tho lurcher. [Prov.Eng.] 
vomet, r. [< ME. to men, < OF. tomir, < L. vo- 
i acre, vomit: sco vomit.] To vomit. 

He slial hurtle tho bond of Moali In his romuna. 

I rpdtt Jer. xlvill. 20 . 

vomet, t>- [ME., < tome, v.] Vomit. 

Alla foraotho lnordls ben fulllld with tlic tome nnd 
nithts. WucBf, Isa. xxvtlL & 

vomela, vormela, n. Tho Snrmntinn polecat, 
Putorius sariiiaUcus. Seo sarmaticr. 
vomer (vo'mi-r), II. [NL., < L. romcr, a plow- 
share.] 1. In coiil. and anat., a hone of the 
skull of most vertebrates ; a membrane-bone 
or splint-bone developed in the median lino of 
tlie skull, bcncntli the basicranial axis, primi- 
tivoly consisting of paired ltalvcB, which some- 
times romnin separate, ono on each side of tho 
middle line. Its special shapes and connections are 
extremely vm lnlilc In tho vertebrate serin : In general. It 
h Mtn riled below or In nilvnnccof the hnslsplienold, liclow 
or In-hind the iiicsctliinulil, nml between tlic maxillary, 
palatine, or pterygoid lionra or opposite sides, serving 
thus ns a septum between right mid left nasal or naso- 


palatine passages. In man the router Is plowshare* 
■denied, nitlculatlngnlth the sphenoid behind, llicmeseth- 
iiiolil ntane, tlie palatal plates o( tlic maxlllniy and pala- 
tal lames below, nml tlietrlangnlnrmcilinii caitllagcof the 
nose In fiont ; It thus forms mnrli of tlic nn'nl septum, 
or nailltloii hetwiin light nnd left nnsal cavities. Its pos- 
tci loi (i ee Ian der definitely sepal nt lug tlie pohterlor iinres. 
In lilnls its extrimely niihihle shapes and connections 
fill nf *-li inllinlile nailoglcnl clintnetcrs. (See /rgilhmna- 
fAoirs, and cuts uiidir ill -uu-mathou., dromnroynatnout, 
enurt-ninthoii*. and srAiafina/Aoii*.) TheroineriabyOncn 
legnuled ns the ceiitiiini nf the fniuth or rhlnciicephnlle 



Sccti in i f SVull of hleiiliant. i;re illy rctlurctl, *lumln; Me, timetb* 
ohikI ; t\\ lonur ; an. fit, aniermr and jmtenor nam. 

cmnlnl veitclim— n vlin non* uiiturtninul by few, It being 
guni'inlly tegunleil nn n nine splint-bone. It is wanting 
in ninny vertebrates. Tlic mmmUciI \ inner of HbIicb nnd im- 
tracblnn* la not lminnloglcnlly tlie Imne of Hint name In 
higher veiteln ales, but Ir blent lileil by some w Itb tlie ]mra* 
sphenoid (which see, «ltli cut); while others name the 
Iclithylc vomer the aiifaii bane. It often hem s teeth. See 
cut*, under Chrlanitl/r, tVnmqfacial, CycUnlm, GalUnte, 
Lepidotirrn, Ojfhitlia. jmraijihciwitl, Php^lcr, Pythonhlic, 
liana , tele o*t, ami Thnwcoritlie. 

Tlie hones In Flsli nml Amphibians usually denominated 
vouien must pnrt with their claims to that title uml yield 
It to tho so-called paiusplicnoid. 

Sutton, Tioc. ZooL Soc. Lond., 18S4, p. 670. 

2. In ornith tho nygostylo or rump-post ; the 
largo, peculiarly sliupcd terminal hone of the 
tail of most birds, consisting of several anky- 
losed vertebra*. Seo cut under pj/gostylc . — 
Wings of the vomer. Sec alre ro merit, under ala. 
vomerine (vd'mftr-in), a. [< vomer + -/nf 1 .] 
Of or ]ierlnining to tho vomer, 
vomic (vom'ik), ft. [< Jj. romfeus, ulcerous, < 
vomica, a soro, boil, abscess, < vomere, vomit, 



vomic 

discharge : sao romrt.] Purulent; ulcerous 
[l<n_re.] 

vomica (vom'i-kii), ». ; pi. vomicx (-so). [NL„ 
lem. of L. mini, -tit, uleorous: see comic.] In 
vica.f a cavity in the lung, resulting from a path- 
ologic:! 1 process, and containing pus. . 
vomicene (vom'i-sen), a. [< vomica in mix 
mine" + -cue.] Iu chcm.y same as brucine. 

(vom'ik-nut), n. [An E. rendering 
of AL. intx vomica: soo nux vomica.] Same as 
cninit-nnt. 

(vow 'it), r. [< L. vomitus, pp. of vomcrc 
(>Zt. ro unre = F« vontir * sec route), vomit, dis- 
churav. — (i’r. ificiv = Skt. V ivom, vomit. Cf. 
rm* /ir.) 1 rtt ns, 1. To throw up uv eject 

trom th»* t«*li : discharge from t In* stomach 
through the mouth: often followed hv forth . 
up. <*r /••'/. * ‘ 

The l winch thou liasfc eaten shall thou row it up. 

Prov. xxiil S. 

2. To eject with violence from any hollow 
pl.ic'*; heleh forth; emit. 

Durhigtlie night the volcano . . wmited up vast qunn- 
till* < ot lire* and *moke. Co oi, Second Vojflgc, id. r». 

II, mini uv. 1. To eject flic contents of tlie 
'imnacli liy the mouth; puko; spew. — 2. To 
he euiitled; come out with force or violence, 
vomit (vom'it), it. [— Sp. rrimilo ~ Pg. It. 
coimt'i. < Ij. mini ton, a throwing up, vomiting, 
vomit, < emu re, pp. comitue, vomit: see r omit. 
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Amphitlic iter at Vcron t shoeing Vomitories. 

The lir/«* trclm ty ii mi «>f tin. m mi entrances lo the arena; the 
*nrtlkr one tn the n ht of the lira is in opening of tht firit vaulted 
ji •> -tge hen-.ith tin v.atsof the an litorium, the s «j«are openings are 
vomitories. 


r *J 1. That which is vomited; specifically, roc tiiigrcM* or ogress to tlie people in some part 
matter ejected from flu* stomach iu the* act of of the auditorium. 


vomiting; an attack of vomiting. 

s i, *o, (lam common «lng, didst thou dl«gnrge, . , . 
And non thou wouldst cat tliy dead vomit up. 

Sf,ak., 2 Ilea. IV., i. a. 00. 
2. That which excites the stomach to discharge 
it" fontouN: an emetic. 


vomiturition (vom ' i-tu-rish'on), n. [< L. ns 
if * romiturire, , desire to vomit, desidorativo of 
vomcrc, vomit : see vomit .] 1. Ineffectual at- 
tempts to vomit; retching. — 2. The vomiting 
of hut little matter, or vomiting with little ef- 
fort 


WlMhtm V'lwit may tie bnfely given must ho judged VODlitUS (vom'i-tus), n. [L., prop. pp. of ro- 
hy t)><* r !u*mimt.uict«. Arbuthnnt. were, vomit: seo vomit.'] Vomiting; vomited 

Blnck vomit, si Id.ickiMi siihrfanrc, consisting chiefly of matter.— Vomitus niger, black vomit : yellow fever, 
di-oit? itiir< d l.Iimii, \omittd fit certain cases of yellow fe- vondsiraj. //. Same as rnnsire. Fin court, 1GGI. 

^mi^(v:!;;puS;,p c ['>rhni „. or *»,«, Tr,.,^ efe ' s operation for cataract - Seo 

r.) 1. Th- ejection if .....h— f .i.« » ’ 



mu ill ir no it* of tin* "tomach it**olf. 

2. That which is vomit oil; vomit. 

HoM the chalice to hcrstlj cmnitinn*. 

Jcr. Tan tor, Itulo of Conscience IV. i. ». 
Fecal crstercoraceouB vomiting, ejection h> thcnionth 
**f f* .• .1 in it ter which has been regurgitated Into the btom- 
nrh from tin intestine; copmncsi'*. 
vomitingly (vom # i-ti»g-li), arfv. As in vomit- 
ing: lik<* vomit. 

TiW* f»ce »"!nn, pulling out your gloves, to have pome 
ei>i_T un or Mtire, or bonnet fastened In one of them, that 
may, a* if u i r»* » nwtfinyly to you, olfer Itself to the gcntli- 
mvn. Drhkcr, null’s Hornliook, p. llfi. 

vomition (vo-iuivh'on), a, [= It. romizionc. < 
]j. }omifto(n-), a vomiting, < vomcrc, vomit: 
sec vomit,] The act. or power of vomiting. 
[iisin-.J 

Hoe rn un lime paved their lives by ppeuine up their 
d'-b wrh ' « hen as, if the stomach had wanted tlio faculty 
of i n in if / (//I they had inevitably died. 

y. Grew, Cosmologla Sacra. 

vomitive (vom'i-tiv), a, [< F. vnmitif = Sp. 
Pit. It >"» Him; ac mmil + -frr.] Causing tlio 
cji'ctiViu of matter from tlio stomach; emetic. 

It n ill 1 m come him ol^o to know not only the Ingndi- 
ml* bur il<»«e- of certain cathartic or purging, emetic or 
ton if ii m» d|c}nes ( specific or choleric, melancholic or 
phh vm.it ie constitutions, phlebotomy being only nects- 
tarj for flio-i « ho abound in blood. 

Lonl ffrrb-'rt of Chrrburp, Life fed. Howells), p. 41. 

vomit-nut (vom'it-nut), n. Tlie seeds of the 
mix vomica tr('C,,Stn/chni»t2\iir-rniiiica; qunkcr- 
hiitlmis or ]ioison-nut. Seo nuxromiat. Also 

I nblir-inil, 

vomito (vom'Wo), ». [Sp. nfmilo = E. romit.J 
The yellow fever, in its worst form, in which it 
is usually attended with the black vomit. 

Tim low, marshy regions ore to bo avoided ... on nc- 
count of the vomito — the scourge of those regions. 

L. Hamilton, Mexican Handbook, p. 18. 

vomitory (vom'i-to-ri), ft. mid n. [= F. votni- 
luirr = Sp. Pg. It. romitorio , < L. vomitorius, 
vomit ing (nout. pi. romitorin, tho passages in an 
amphitheater), < ramere, vomit, disclmrgo; seo 
r mu if.] I, «. Procuring vomiting; causing 


Waldcnses, as heretics, being accused of sor- 
cery): see irahlciiias. Cf. hoodoo.] I. «. 1. 
A common name among creoles and in many 
of the southern United States for any prae- 
ticcr of malicious, defensive, amatory, healing, 
or soothsaying enchantments, charms, witch- 
crafts, or secret rites, especially when they aro 
tinctured with African superstitions and cus- 
toms; especially, one who mukes such practices 
a business. 

The unprotected Ilttlo widow should have had n very 
f ei tous errand to tiring her to the volition'll house. 

O'. IT. Cable, (Iramlisfiimes, p. at). 
Terry one ha. read of the lmlsy antics employed by the 
mcdlcinc-men among the Indians, and liy tho fctlch-dnc- 
tors and romlm t among the negroes, for driving disenses 
oat of tliclr patients. Pop. Set. Mo., XXXIV. S03. 

2. Tlio same titlo transferred by voodoos to a 
personal evil spirit supremo among ovil powers. 

Hut for the small leaven ot more Intclllncnt whites, the 
ldack people would soon be victim, ot volition. Indeed, it 
f. bard to flml a iur.il community In the South where that 
dreadful bugbear Is not more or less believed tn and feared. 

Pop. Set. Mo., XXVI. 14, 

3. )il. The pruclicers of voodoo rites as a col- 
lective body. 

II. n. Pertaining to or associated with tlie 
superstitions and peculiar practices of the voo- 
doos: as, a rondnn danco (a violent indecent 
dance belonging to the secret nocturnal cere- 
monies of tho voodoos); a rondno doctor, or voo- 
doo priest (the terms most commonly used in 
creole countries for any professional voodoo); 
rondnn king or queen (tlie person who, by a cer- 
tain vague election anil tenure, holds for life a 
local preeminence and some slight authority 
over till voodoos of the surrounding country), 
voodoo (v<i-dii'), r. I. [Also mu don; < voodoo , 
n. pi. hoodoo, v.] To affect by voodoo conju- 
ration or charms. 

What wax tlio matter with her head, niiylmw? She 
must be routloued. hlew Princeton Jtec., I. 100. 

The negrnc. (of knui.lnna} took a dislike to the over- 
seer. and sent to the city for a conjuror to come down and 
. - .. voodoo him. The conjuror undertook to rid them of the 

ejection from the stomuch; emetic; Vomitive. , overseer for ?.10, hut anally ramedown in his demand to 
II. a.; pi. romiloricu (-ris). 1. An emetic. — S2.M. The Century, XXXV. 112 . 

2. In arch., an opening or passage, usually ono voodooism (vo-dii'izm), n. [Also voiidouism; < 
of a regularly disposed series, in an ancient voodoo + -ism.] The voodqp suporstitions and 
Homan theater or amphitheater, which gave di- practices. In tho main theso aro only such fantastical 
420* 


vortex 

beliefs and impotent secret libations, burnings, etc., as 
are everywhere the lecourse of base and puerile condi- 
tions of mind. There seems to be little iu voodooism to 
justify tlie tei m “ worship " ; and still less docs it seem to 
contain any gionp of beliefs, myths, or pious observances 
that make it in any sense a separate religion. 

vooga-hole (vo'ga-hSl), n. Same as vug. 
voracious (vo-ra'shus), a. [= F. voracc = Sp. 
Pg. corn: = It. voracc, < L. vorax (r orac-), swal- 
lowiug greedily, ravenous, < vn rare, swallow, 
devour; cf. Gr. v Sop in j3opa, food, ftpu/ia, food 
(see bromn), [iifipuaneiv, eat, Skt. y gar, swal- 
low. Cf. vorant, devour.] 1. Greedy in eat- 
ing; eating food in large quantities; marked 
by voracity 1 , ravenous: as, a mincious man. 

I have scon of tlie king carrion crows. . . . They are 
very voracious, ami will despatch a carcass in a trice. 

Dampier, Voyages, an, 1CT0. 

They arc men of a voracious appetite, but no taste. 

Addison, Spectator, No. 452. 

2. Bapacious. 

I would have removed this defect, and foimcd no vora- 
cious or destructive animnls, which only prey on the other 
parts of the creation. Goldsmith , Aseni. 

Confess to me, as the first proof of it (confidence! didst 
•hon never shrink back from so voracious arrd intractable 
a monster as that accursed snake? 

Lander, Imog. Conv., Alexander and the Priest of 
[Hanrmon. 

3. Ready to swallow up: ns, a voracious gulf 
or whirlpool. =Syn. 1. Pavcnous, etc. See rapacious. 

voraciously (vo-ra'shus-li), ado. In a vora- 
ciousmnnncr; with greedy appetite ; ravenous- 
ly; rapaciously. 

voraciousness" (vo-ra'shns-nes), n. The stato 
or character of being voracious ; greediness of 
appetito; ravenousness; voracity. 

Tills ncccssru ily puts the good man upon making great 
ravages on all the dishes . . . near him, and distinguish- 
ing himself liy n voraciousness of appetite, ns knowing that 
Ills time Is short. Addison, Tatler, No. 255. 

voracity (vo-ras'i-ti), n. [< F. voracitc — Sp. 
voracidad — Pg. roraeidadc = It. voraciti), < L, 
roraeita(t-)s, ravenousness, < vorax ( vorac -), de- 
vouring: seo voracious.] The character of be- 
ing voracious; greediness of appetite; vora- 
ciousness. 

He nto food with wliat might almost be termed voracity. 

Ilairthnmr, Seven Cables, vll. 
=SyxL Avidity, ravenousness. Seo rapacious. 

voraginous (vo-raj'i-nus), a. [= Sp. Pg. It. 
coraginoso, < ],L. eoraginosits, full of chasms or 
abysses, < L. rorngo, a chasm, abyss : see vo- 
rttgo.] Of or portaining to a gulf or whirlpool ; 
lionce, devouring; swallowing. [Rave.] 

A cavern’s jaws vorarrinous anil vast. 

Mallet', Amyutor ami Theodora, i. 
vorago (vo-ra'go), n. [I,., a gulf, abyss, < co- 
rarr, swallow, swallow up. Cf. E. swallow^, a 
gulf, abyss; cf. also gorge iu similar sense.] 
A gulf ; an abyss. [Rave.] 

From hctico wo passed by tlie place into \v r i' Curtins 
precipitated himself for tho iovoof his country, now with- 
out any siffno of a lake or roraffn. 

Evelyn, Diary, Nov. 4, 1044. 

vorant (vo'rant), a. [< L. ror<m(t-)s, ppr. of 
cortirc, swallow: seo voracious.] In Iter., de- 
vouring or swallowing: noting a serpent or 
other creature of prey. The epithet is followed by 
the name of the object which is being su allowed ; as, tlio 
anus of Visconti ot Milan wero a serpent rorant a child, 
vormela, n. Seo vow cl a. 

-Vorous. [L. -corns, < vorarc , devour: seo vora- 
cious, vorant.] Tlio terminal element, meaning 
‘eating, 7 of various compound adjectives, as 
carnivorous, herbivorous , vised i vorous, omnivo- 
rous, piscivorous, etc 

vortex (vov'teks), n , ; pi. vortices or vortexes 
(vor'fci-soz, vor'tok-sez). [= Sp. vdrtirc = Pg. 
It. voriicc, < L. vortex , var. vertex , a whirl, c(hly, 
whirlpool, vortex: see vertex, another form of 
tlio word.] 1 . A whirl of fluid. An intuitive geo- 
metrical idea of the motion is not easily attained. If the 
motion of a fluid vai ics continuously both in time and in 
space, it may bo described as such that each spherical 
particle is at each instant receiving three compressions 
or clougations at right angles to one another, and 1ms, 
besides, a motion of translation and a motion of rotation 
about an axis through it. When this motion of lotatiou 
is present, the fluid is said to have a rotational motion ; 
but this must not bo confounded with a rotation of the 
whole mass. Thus, if nil the parts of the fluid move 
in ono direction hut with unequal velocities in different 
parallel planes, though there bo no rotation of the whole 
mass, yet tho motion is rotational; and if a sphciical 
particle were suddenly congealed, its inertia would make 
it rotate. On the other hand, ono or more radial pad- 
dles turning about the axis of a cylindrical vessel filled 
with a perfect fluid, though making the latter revolve 
»s a whole, could yet impart no rotational motion, which 
the fluid would evade by slipping round between tho 
jut 'Idle* The motion being perfectly continuous, the 
a\h of rotation of a particle must join the axis of rotation 
of n neighboring particle, so that a curve, called a vortex- 
tins, may be desei ibed whose tangents aro the axes of ro- 
tation of flu* particles at their points of tangcncy; and 
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such a curve must evidently return into itself or reach 
both extremities to the boundaries of the fluid. A vortex 
is a portion of fluid in rotational motion inclosed in an 
annular surface which is a locus of vortex-Ifncs; and an 
infinitesimal vortex is called a vortex-filament. If at any 
part of a vortex- filament the angular velocity is greater 
than at another part a little removed along the vortex- 
line, then (considering a particle a little removed from 
the central vortex-line) it is plain that of two opposite 
parts of this particle having the same velocity in magni- 
tude and direction mid consequently on its axis of rota- 
tion, that one which is in the more rapidly moving stra- 
tum must be nearer the central vortex-line, so that the 
annular boundary of the vortex must present a constric- 
tion where the angular velocity is great; and thus it can 
he shown that the product of the mean angular velocity 
in any cross-section perpendicular to the vortex-lines mul- 
tiplied l»y the area of that section is constant at all parts 
of the vortex In a perfect fluid, which can sustain no 
distorting stress even for an instant, the velocity of a 
rotating partielc cannot be retarded any more than if it 
were a frictionless sphere; and, in like manner, no such 
velocity can be increased. Consequently, a vortex, un- 
like a wave, continues to he composed of the same iden- 
tical matter. When the motion is continuous throughout 
tlie fluid, two vortices cxeicisc a singular notion upon one 
another, each ring in turn contracting and passing through 
the aperture of the other, which stretches, with other sin- 
gular motions. 

2. Any whirling or gyratory motion; also, a 
whirlpool. 

He soon found himself absorbed in tlie same vortex of 
woi Idly passions and interests from which he had been so 
anxious to escape Prescott, Fcrd. and Isa., ii. f>. 


3. In the Cartesian philosophy, a collection of 
material particles, forming a fluid or ether, en- 
dowed with a rapid rotatory motion about an 
axis, and filling all space, bv which Descartes 
accounted for the motions of tho universe. 
This theory attracted much attention at ono 
time, but is now entirely discredited. — 3. leap.'] 
[XL.] In zotil., the typical genus of Yorlicidrc , 
containing such species ns Y. r iri dis— Electro- 
lytic vortices, currents circulating round closed path* in 
the liquid or liquid and plate, lmt not passing through the 
external circuit, in an electrolytic cell.— Vortex of the 
heart, the peculiar spiral concentration of the fibers at 
tin. npc\, produced by the twisting of tlio external fibers 
ns they pass hack to join those of tho inner layer. Also 
called uhorl of the heart.— Vortex-ring, In phgsies, a vor- 
tical molecular filament or column returning into itself 
so as to form a ring composed of a number of small rotat- 
ing circles placed side by side, like heads on a string, ns 
tile singular smoke-rings which arc sometimes produced 
win n a cannon is fired, or when a smoker skilfully emits 
a pull of tobacco-smoke Decent labors in tho theoretical 
imestigation of the motion of vortices, more particularly 
the theorems relating to vortex-filaments rotating round 
a central axis in a frictionless or perfect fluid (vortex- 
atoms), have suggested the possibility of founding on them 
a new form of the atomic theory.— Vortex theory, the 
theory that atoms of ordinary matter arc vortices in a fluid. 
The object of the hypothesis seerns to he to explain nwnv 
action at a distance — a proceeding hardly in harmony with 
the theory of cnerg) .—Vortices lentls, star-like figures 
seen on the surface of the crystalline lens of the eye. 

vortex-filament (vdr'teks-fil y a-ment), u. In 
hydrodynamics, tho portion of fluid included 
within a vortex-tube. 


vortex-motion (v6r'teks-m6 f shqn),7i. A rota- 
tional motion of a fluid in which there is circu- 
lation about certain vortex-filaments, and no 
circulation except about thorn, 
vortex-tube (vdr't<»k.s-tub), it. An imaginary 
tube within a fluid whoso surface is the locus of 
vortex-lines through a small closed curve drawn 
arbitrarily. 

vortex-wheel (vor'teks-lnvol), n. A turbine, 
vortical (vdr'ti-kal), a. and n. [< vortcx(rortic-), 
vortex, + -at.] I. a. Causing a vortex, as an 
infusorian. 


I or fi- 


ll. n. Any cilinto infusorian which makes a 
vortex. 

vertically (vor'ti-kal-i), adv. In a vortical 
manner; whirlingly. 

vorticel, vorticelKvor'ti-sel), n. [< NI 
An infusorian animal- 
oulo of the family YortiecUi - 
dir: a hell-animalcule. 

Vorticella (v6r-ti-,scl'ij), v. 

[NL. (O. V. Miiller, 1773 or 
1780, but existent in form for 
more than a century before), 
dim. of L. vortex, a whirl : 
see vortex. \ Tho typical ge- 
nus of J'orliecHidic, having a 
retractile pedicel; the bell- 
aniinalculos. Many species arc 
colonial inhabitants of both salt and 
fi chli water , they ai every numerous 
and among the most elegant animal- 
cules, like tiny transparent wine- 
glasses or hells borne on fine elastic 
steins, and continually waving about 
in the most graceful manner, “ns if 
they were ringing chimes for Un- 
dines to dance. “ J". convallaria was 
described by Leeuwenhoek in 1075 
ns an “ animalcule of the first size,” 
and called by Linn reus Hydra con - 



I’ertirella uebuh/era, 
Inglily magnified 
rf, circlet of cilia 
l*irnc ti|K)ii the disk b; 
c, peristome ; e, cvqih- 
•tgus ; /, contractile 

vacuole , g, one of sev- 
eral fooil-vac uoles ; h, 
nucleus; », cndos.irc; 

cctosarc ; /. infumli 
Imliform licgmnmg of 
the muscular stem, 
most of the length of 
Minch is omitted. 


vallaria in 1758. It occurs in stagnant water and in infu- 
sions. Sec also cut under Infusoria. 

Vorticellidce (vor-ti-sel'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < 
Yoriicclla + -Uhcf] Yorticels or boll-animal- 
cules, that family of peritrichous ciliate infu- 
sorians which are sedentary or attached (tho 
animalcules of all the other families of Peri- 
tricha being free-swimming). These animalcules 
are campanulate, ovate, or subcylindrical, with eccentric 
terminal mouth having a spiral fringe of adornl cilia, the 
right limb of which descends into the mouth, while the 
left wreathes about a movable ciliate disk ; they lardy if 
ever have trichocysts, hut usually a long, slender vestibu- 
lar seta. The family is one of the largest and most easily 
recognizable among infusorians, the oral structures being 
very characteristic. The little creatures inhabit both salt 
and fresh water. Some are naked, constituting the Vor- 
ticcUinrc ; others live in hard ( Vaginxcolinre) or soft ( Ophry - 
diin/c ) loricrc or investing sheaths. There are several gen- 
era and numerous species. Sec Carchcxiun i, and cuts un- 
der Epistylis, Inf usoria, and Vorticella. 

vorticellidan (vor-ti-sol'i-dan), a. and n. I. a. 
Of or pertaining to tho Vorticcilidx ; vorticel- 
lino in a broad sense. 

II. ». A bell-animalcule; any vortieel. 

Vorticellins (vor'ti-se-H'iic), «. pt. [NL., < 
Vorticella + -ih.t.] In a strict souse, a subfam- 
ily of Vorticcilidx, containing only the naked 
vortieols, solitary or social, and sessilo or pedi- 
cellate. This definition excludes the T'at/inico- 
time and Ophnjdiinx, which are not naked. 

VOrticelline (vdr-ti-sol'in), a. Of or pertaining 
to tho Vorticcltinx. 

vortices, n. Latin plural of vortex. 

Vorticial (vor-tish'al), a. An erroneous form 
of vortical. 

Cyclic nnd seemingly gyrating or vorticial movements. 

Poe, Eureka. 

Vorticidffi (vdr-tis'i-de), v. pi. [NL., < Yortcx 
(-tic-) + -?r/«T.] A family of rhabdoeadous tur- 
bollarians, typified by the genus Yortcx, con- 
taining both fresh-water and marine forms, 
some of which aro parasitic on gastropods and 
liolothurinns. 

vorticose (vdr'ti-kos), a. [< L. vortex ( rorfic- ), 
a whirl, vortex, *f -osr.] 1. Whirling; vorti- 
cal. 

Only n very small percentage of the spots show any traco 
of vnrtico'c motion. C. A. Young, The Sun, p. 173. 

2. In cunt., specifying tho veins of tho exter- 
nal layer of tho choroid coat of tho eyeball, tho 
venro vortieosio, which aro regularly arranged 
in drooping branches converging to *n few equi- 
distant trunks which perforate the sclerotic 
coat and empty into tlie ophthalmic vein. 

vorticular (vor-tik'u-Iiir), a. Same as vorti- 
cose. 

They [storms] possess truly vorticular motion. 

The Atlantic, LXVIII. CS. 

VOrtiginous (vdr-tij'i-mis), a. [< L. * rnrtigino - 
sits, assumed var. of rt rtiyinosus, < vertigo, a 
whirling: see vertiginous.] Having a motion 
round a center or axis; vortical. 

The fix’d and rooted earth, 

Tormented into billows, heave* and swells, 

Or with rort urinous nnd hideous whirl 
Sucks down Its prey insatiable. 

Coicjrr, Task, ii. 102. 

votable (vo'ta-bl), a. [< vote 4- -aide.'] Capa- 
hlo of voting; having n right to vote. [Kare.] 

When “the ro table inlinhitauee convened in His Majes- 
ties name September 21, 175-1.” 

Toirn Ilecords of Warcham, Mass., quoted in New Prince- 
[ton Kev., IV. 253. 

votal (vo'tal), a. [< L. votinn, a vow, + -«/.] 
Pertaining to a vow or promise; consisting in 
or involving a promise. [Pare.] 

Debt is not deadly sin when a man hath no means, hut 
when he hath no meaning to pay. There must he total 
restitution, if there cannot he actual. 

Iter. T. Adams, Works, I. 145. 

votaress (vo'ta-rcs), n. [< vtdar-y + A 

fcmalo votary. 

Ills woeful queen we leave at Ephesus, 

Unto Diana there a votaress. 

Shak., Pericles, l’rol., iv. 

votarist (vo'ta-rist), a. [< votar-y + -ist.] A 
votary. 

The votarist. s of Saint Clare. Shak., M. for M., i. 4. 5. 

Like a sad votarist in palmer's weed. 

Milton, Comus, 1. lbO. 

votary (v5'ta-ri), a. and «. [< NL. *r otarius, < 
L. votum t a vow: see rote, roir.] I. a. Conse- 
erated by a vow or promiso; also, consequent 
on avow; devoted; votive. 

Votary resolution is made equipollent to custom, even 
In matter of blood. 

Bacon, Custom and Education (cd. 1837), p. 397. 

II. «. ; pi. rotaries (-viz). One who is devot- 
ed, consecrated, or engaged by a vow or prom- 
iso; lienee, more generally, ono who is devoted, 


given, or addicted to some particular service, 
worship, study, or state of life. 

Already Love's firm votary. Shak., T. G. of V./ili. 2. 68. 
Votaries of business and of pleasure prove 
Faithless alike in friend ship and in love. 

Cowper , Verses from Valediction. 

He deemed that a faitli which taught that Jupiter of 
the Capitol was a thing of naught was a faith which it be- 
came his votary to root out from all the lands that bowed 
to Jove and to Jovius. E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 139. 

Music and painting and sculpture could also boast of 
distinguished votaries under the Kcgency. 

The Academy, Oct. 25, 1800, p. 3G0. 

vote (vot), u. [< F. vote, a voto, = Sp. Pg. It. 
roto, a vow, wish, vote, < L. votum, a promise, 
wish, an engagement, < vovcrc, pp. i lotus, prom- 
ise, dedicate, vow, wish : see vow.] If. An ar- 
dent wish or desire ; a prayer; a vow. 

All tlie heavens consent 
With harmony to tune their notes, 

In answer to the public votes, 

That for it up were sent. 

B. J orison, Fortunate Isles. 
lot. The end of my 

Devotions is that one and the same hour 
May make us fit for heaven. 

Sc v. I join with you 

In my votes that way. Massinger, Guardian, v. 1. 

Those interchangeable votes of priest nnd people, . . . 
“ O Lord, arise, help us, and deliver us for thy Name’s sake ! 
0 God, we have heard with our cars, Ac.” 

Prideattx, Euchologia, p. 220. 

2. A suffrage; tho formal expression of a will, 
prof cron co, wish, or choice in regard to any 
measure proposed, in which the person voting 

• has an interest in common with others, either 
in electing a person to fill a certain situation 
or office, or in passing laws, rules, regulations, 
etc. This vote or choice may he expressed by holding 
up the hand, by standing up, by the voice (rim voce), by 
ballot, or otherwise. 

Each party gaped, and looked alternately for their vote 
almost to the end of their speeches. 

Burke, American Taxation. 
' He . . . was already a forty-shilling freeholder, nnd was 
conscious of a rote for tho county. 

George Eliot, Felix Ilolt, xi. 

Hence — 3. That by which will or preference 
is expressed in elections; a ballot, a ticket, 
etc.: as, a written rote. 

The freeman, casting with unpurchascd hand 
The rote that shakes the turrets of the land. 

O. Jf\ Holmes, Poetry, A Metrical Essay. 

4. That which is allowed, conveyed, or be- 
stowed by tho will of a majority; a thing con- 
ferred by vote; a grant: as, the ministry re- 
ceived a rote of confidence; the vote for tho 
civil service amounted to $24,000,000. — 5. Ex- 
pression of will by a majority ; decision by some 
expression of the minds of a number; result of 
voting: as, tlie vote was unanimous; the vote 
was close. — 6. Votes collectively: as, a move- 
ment to capturo tho labor vote.— Casting vote. 
See casti ng-votc. — Cumulative vote. See cumulative sys- 
tem of voting, under cum ulativc.— limited vote, a form 
of voting by w liich the elector is restricted to a less num- 
ber of \otes than there arc vacancies, as in the case of a 
three-cornered constituency (which see, under three-cor- 
nered) —straw vote. Sec sfrairi.— The floating vote. 
See floating. — To split one’s votes. See split. 

Vote (vot), r, ; pret. and pp. voted , ppr. votinq. 
[< F. voter , vote, < vote, voto: see rote, «.] I. 
intram . To give a vote; formally to express or 
signify the mind, will, or choice in electing per- 
sons to office, or in passing laws, regulations, 
and tho like, or in deciding ns to any measure 
in which one has an interest in common with 
others. 

They voted then to do a deed 
As kirkmcn to devise. 

Battle of Balrinnes (Child's Ballads, VII. 221). 

For their want of intimate know ledge of affairs, I do not 
think this ought to disqualify them (women] from voting 
at any town-meeting which I ever attended. 

Emerson, Woman. 

Cumulative system of voting. See cumulative.— To 
vote straight, to vote the entire ticket, as of a political 
party, without scratching. [Colloq.] 

ii. trans. 1. To enact or establish by vote, 
as a resolution or an amendment. — 2. To grant 
by voto, as an appropriation. 

Parliament voted them a hundred thousand pounds. 

Stc(ft. 

3. To declare by general consent; character- 
ize by expression of opinion : as, they voted tho 
trip a failure. [Colloq.] 

It hns conic to he voted nitlicr a vulgar thing to be mar- 
ried by banns at nil. 

Daily Telegraph, March 20, 18SS. (Encyc. Diet.) 
To vote down, to defeat (a proposition), ns in a legislative 
body ; give public judgment against; hence, to put an end 
to. 

Old truths voted doicn begin to resume their places. 

Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., ii. 6. 



vote 

It Is of no use to votr^doun gravitation or morals. 

Emerson, Fnglttve Slave Law. 
To vote in, to choose by sullrage : elect, as to an appoint. 
ment or oflfce, by evpression of will or preference: ns, he 
was rated in by a handsome majority. 

voteless (vot’les)^ (I, [( vote + -less,'] Having 
no vote; not entitled to a vote. 

lie was not enlightened enough to know that there was 
a w ay of nslng rofctwr miners and navvies at Nominations 
nnd Llcctlons. George Eliot, Felix Holt, xl. 

voter (vo'ter), H. '[< role + -vj-i.] One who 
votos or hna n legal right to vote; an elec- 
tor. 

of late yean . . . when It lias been considered neces- 
*«3 bj jv ' ti, Ians to cnltlintc tile foreign-bom rofew. 
Hkii- bj- 1 1 u . great tendency to appoint naturalised 
ritis. n. r- i nn-ili. Schuyk r, Amcr. Diplomacy, p. 81. 
Registration or voters. Sec i ryislmtian. 
vote-recorder (v6t'rc-kAr ( dt‘r), n. Aneleetri- 

1 , al ih'Uio* which records the yea or nay of a 
infer v. lion tho corresponding knob or button 
i» pres-etl. 

voting-paper (vo'ting-p5‘pC-r), n. A bnllotiug- 
paper; particularly, according to the British 
Ballot Act of 1872, n paper nsed in voting by bal- 
lot in the election of members of Parliament, of 
municipal corporations, etc. Such papers are used 
■nd.i in ca.cs w hero the number of candidates exceed, the 
number of vacancies: tiny contain allst of the candidates, 
and the i otcr Is i eqnii cil to put a marie opposite the name 
of rarh candidate lie selects. 

▼otistt (vo'ti.l ). it. [< h. return, vow, + -M.] 
One who makes a vow; a vower; a votnrist. 

Tty 

If a poor woman, roffrf of revenge. 

Would not perform It. 

Chapman, Itcvengo of Hussy D’Ambols, lii. 1. 

votive (vfi'tiv), ii. [< F. roll/ = Sp. Pg. It. vo- 
tiro. < L. rot inis, oforportaiuingtoa vow, con- 
lmmablo to one’s lvisli, < CO turn, vow: soo vote, 
roir.] 1. Offered, contributed, or consecrated 
in ncconlanco with a vow: as, a votira pic- 
. turn. 

Not gold, not blood, their altar dowers, 
lint rulin' tears and symlml flowers. 

Slirtteij, Hellas. 

11 1 * fit lo-ilay n rot fee stone, 

, That memory may their dead redeem. 

When, like our sires, om- sons nro gone. 

Emcnnn, Concord Monument. 
I Vi re tablets commemorative of cures and dcllronuicc 
win hung ninuiid. 

C. E. Horton, Traicl nnd Study in Italy, p. 232. 

2. Observed, practised, or done in consequence 
nt a vow. [Haro.] 

Votin' nhitlncncc some cold constttntlona may endnre. 

Fell ham, Devolves, 1. 83. 
nimrslom uf tills hind Imvo a practical value, even 
though tin} seem to be those of a knight tilting at a way- 
side tournament as lie rides on Ills retire quest. 

Stedman, Viet. Poets, p. 300. 
Votive mass. See mar A,— Votive offering, n tablet, pic- 
tine, or the like dedicated In fnlfllment of the row (Latin 
rr rato) of a worshiper. Among the Greeks nnd Homans 
sueli alfeilngs wire dedicated to deities or heroes, mid 
w ire Hill’ll d to tlie walla of temples, or set np In conse- 
ciati-d places, often in niches cat In the rock In a locality 
reputed mci t d. Among Roman Catholics they are usually 
«i t up III chapels dedicated to tho Virgin or to n saint 
votively (vo'tiv-li), ado. In a votive manner; 
by vow. 

votiveness (vo'tiv-nes), n. Tho state or char- 
acter of being votive, 
votressi (viVtres), n. Samo as votaress. 
vouch (vouch), r. [< ME. vonchen, vowchcn, < 
UK initrlter, vnehtr, < Ii. vocarc, call, call upon, 
suminiin: sou rotation, voice. Cf. vouchsafe, 
urmn'h .] I. traits. If. To call to witness. 

And vmeh the silent stars, and conscious moon. 

Dryden, tr. of Ovfd'a Mctamorph., xtIL 22. 

2. To declare; assert; affirm; attest; avonch. 

Praised thcictorc be hla name, which vouehelh ns 

w oi tliy this honour. 

J. Bradford, Letters (Parker Soc., 18S3>, n. 176. 
Wliat can you vouch against him, Slgnlor Luclo? 

Shat., M. for IL, ▼. 1, 326. 
Whatwohavodono 

None shall dare vouch, though It ho truly known. 

Shelley, Revolt of Islam, lx. 31. 

3. To warrant; bo sunty for; answer for; 
make good; confirm. 

Go tell tho lords o’ the city I nm bore ; 

Deliver them this paper; having read It, 

Bid them repair to tno maikct-plaoe, where I, 

Even In thcfia and in the commons' cars, 

Will vouch tho tratli of It. Shalt., Cor., v. 6. 6, 
When I arrived at Scutari, they took my slave from mo, 
as I had not the original writing by mo to vouch thejprop- 
vrty of him. Pccocic, Description of tho Hast, II. IL 126. 

4. To support; back; second;' follow up. 
[Rare.] 

Bold words vouch’d with n deed so bold. 

JUSlcii, P, L., r. 66. 
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6. In law: (a) To prodaco vouchers for, in sup- 
port of a charge in account. (Zi) In old Eng. law, 
to coll or eutnmon into conrt to warrant and 
defend, or to make good a warranty of title. 

He vouches the tenant In tall, who touches overtlie com- 
mon vouchee. Llackstovc, Com., II. xxl. 

=Syn. 2. To asseverate, aver, protest. 

11, inirans. To bear witness; giro testimony 
or attestation; mora specifically, in old Eng. 
lair, to call in some one to make good his al- 
leged warranty of title ; bo surety or guaranty. 

Vouch with me, heaven. Slittk., Othello, 1. 3. 262. 

The Snlvo of Sir John Friendly’s appearing at last, nnd 
vouching for Lord Fopllngton, won't mend the matter. 

Jeremy Collier, Short View («1. 1008), p. 216. 

A very clear account, upon my word ; nnd I daio swear 
the Indy will vouch tor even' ni tide ot it. 

Sheridan, School for Scandal, lv. 3. 
To vouch to warranty, In o Id Eng. law, to call In a 
third person os a substituted defendant, to defend the 
title acquired from him. = Syn, Of vouch jar, warrant, u* 
sure, guarantee. 

vonen (vouoh), n. [< roiieli, «.] Approving 
or supporting warrant ; confirmation ; attesta- 
tion. 

Why In this noolvtsb togc should I stand here, 

To fii'g of Hob nnd Dick, that do appear, 

Their needless touches/ Shop., Cor., U. 3. 124. 

vouchee (vou-eho'), «. [< couch + -cel.] j n 
lair, tho person who is vouched or summoned in 
a writ of right. 

All tyoublu an this score was avoided by choosing ns 
vouchee snmu one who notoriously bed no lands to moke 
recompense w itlial, nnd therefore was, ns wo now Bay, not 
worth powder nnd shot. F. Pollock, Lend Laws, p. 81. 

voucher (vou'ohfer), «. [< vouch + -er 1 .] 1. 
Ono who vouches, or gives attestation or con- 
firmation; ono who is surety for nnother. 

Ho knows his own strength so well that he never dares 
praise anything In wliloh he lias not a French author for 
Ills voucher. . Addison, Tctler, No. ICS. 

Soma banks will not take tho accounts of penons In- 
traduced only by their own dorks, for fear they might bo 
confederates in some solicmo of fmnd or plunder. Other 
nnd responsible vouchers arc required. 

Harper's Slag., 1XXX. 468. 

2. A hook, paper, document, or stomp wliioh 
Rcrves to provo the truth of accounts, or to 
confirm nnd establish facts of any kina; spe- 
cifically, a receipt or other written ovidoneo of 
the payment of money. 

The stamp Is a matk, . . . nnd n public voucher, that a 
plcco of such denomination Is of snch a weight 

Locke, Further Considerations concerning liaising tho 
[Value of Money. 

lie caused tho accounts to bo examined by the proper 
ofllcer, nlio, after compering every article with Its raucAer, 
certified them to ho right. Franklin, Autobtog., p. 200. 

3, In old Eng. law : (a) Tho tonnnt is a writ of 
right; ono who called in another to estnhliBh 
his warranty of title. In common recoveries 
thcro might bo a singlo voucher or double 
vouchors. [AIbo written vouchor.] (6) Tho call- 
ing in of a person to vouch.— Double voucher, on 
Incident In tno nllonatlon oi land by the Action of com- 
mon recovery, where the owner was allowed to convey to 
a third person who, being sued, alleged that tho former 
warranted tho tltlo, and lie, being called to vouch for It, 
was allowed to allego flint still anothor warranted It to 
him, tho object being to bar contingent Interests, etc. 

vouchment (voueVmont), n. [< vouch +-iuciif.] 
A declaration or affirmation; a solemn asser- 
tion. 

Their vouchment liy tliclr honour In that tryal is not an 
oatlL Up. Uaeket, Abp. Williams, L 77. (Daria.) 

vouchor (vou'chor), «. [< vouch + -or 1 .] Soo 
voucher, 3 (a). 

vouchsafe (vouoli-sfif'), t>. ; prot. and pp. vouch- 
safed, ppr. vouchsafing. [< ME. vouchen safe, 
oaf, san f, prop, two words, lit. ‘guaranteo (as) 
safo’; < vouch + safe.] I. traits. If. To guar- 
antee aB sofo ; sociire; nssuro. 

That the qnen bo of-sent, xaiifwol l/ouche 

William of Palerne (IL R. T. 8.), L 4162. 

So Flifllp Is wild, on that wlso wo It (ako 

As ge luf mail present, tlie kyng vouchee It sane. 

Soli, of Lrunnc, p. 260. (Itichardeon.) 

2. To pci, nit, grant, or hestow: sometimes with 
implied coudcRCorsion : ns, not to vouchsafe an 
answer. 

I have assailed her with music, but sho voucheofa no 
notice. ' Share,, Cymbcllne, II. 3, 46. 

In yonr pardon, nnd the kiss vouchsafed me, 

You dlu lint point me ont a fore-light way 

To lead to certain happiness. 

ilamnger, l’arllamcnt of Love, 111. 3. 

Sir, I must thank you for tlia Visit yon vouchtafed me 
(n this simple Cell. flmcdl, Letters, ii. 61). 

Sf. To receive or accept by way of condescen- 
sion. 

There sho sate, vouchsafing my cloak (then most gor. 
gcous) under her. Sir P. Sidney, Aicadla, L 
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Upon which better part our prayers come In, 

Ittliou vouchsafe them. Shak., K. John, ill. L 264. 

II. inirans. To permit; grant; condescend; 
deign; stoop. 

Than he preyode devoutly to God, that he woldevoucAe 
rot to sulfre him gon np. Jlanieeilie, Travels, p. 149. 

God vouched eauf thurgh thee with us to ncorde. 

Chaucer, A. B. C., 1. 27. 

Vouchsafe, noble Lady, to accept this simple remem- 
brance. Spenser, Tears of the Moses, Ded. 

vouchsafement (voucli-saf'ment), « . [< vouch- 
safe + -men!.] The act of vouchsafing, or 
that which iB vouchsafed; a gift or grant in 
condescension. [Rare.] 

Fccnlfer experiences being such 
vouchsafcments to them, which God 
communicated to none but hla 
chosen people. 

SKuingfleet, Sermons, L vlll. 

vondou, voudouism. See voo- 
doo, voodooism. 

VOUge (vHzh), n. Same ns 
voitlgc. 

vongn, h. Same as vug. 

vonlge (vfizh), si. jf< OF. 
voulge, vouge, voouge, F. vougc 
QSh.vanga), a hunting-spear, 
a lance; origin unknown?] A 
weapon consisting of a blade 
fitted on a long handle or staff, 
used bytho foot-soldiers of the 
fonrteonth century and later. 

It varied In form, resembling some- 
times the fauohoid, sometimes the 
war-scythe, sometimes the halberd, 
and was frequently like an ax Hie 
blade ot which, with but slight pro- 
jection, has great length In the di- 
rection of the stafT, nnd is finished 
at the end In a sharp point, 

VOUndf, a. An unexplained 
word, perhaps a mistake for 
round, occurring in tho follow- 
ing passage : 

Though It were of no rounds atone, 

Wrought with squyre and acantflone. 

Earn, of the Bare, 1. 7063. 

vonrt, r- f. [ME. vourer, < OF. rra ”s*“’”> 

* roarer, rarer, < L. vorarc, devour, ent; of. vora- 
cious, devour.] To devour. 

Thel whom tho awerd deuowrede [vor. roirmfel. 

JTyclff, 2 HI. [2 Bam.l xvfll. 8. 

vourert, n. A devourer. 

Lot a man dcuourere, ether glotoun [var. vourer or 
glotonn]. WyctiJ, Luke viL 84. 

vonssoir (vH-swor'), n. [F.; cf. voussnra, the 
curvature of a vault, prop. < *■ vousscr , < LL. os 
if 'volutiarc, mako round, < L. volutus, a rolling, 
< volvcrc, pp. volutus, roll : see volute .] In arch., 
a stone in the shape of a truncated wedge, which 
forms part of an arch. Thounder sides of thovous- 
solrs form tlie lntmdos or soffit of tlm arch, and tlie npper 
sides the extrndus. Tho middle vonssoir Is often termed 
tho keystone. Boo areftl, 2L 

vonssoir (vB-swor'), V. t. [< vonssoir, «.] To 
form with voussoirs; construct by means of 
voussoirs. Encgc. Brit., IL 387. 

VOUtet, «. An obsolote form of raidfl. 

voutret, vouturt. «. Obsolete forms of vulture. 

VOW (van), ii. [< ME. vow, < OF. vou, vo, veil, 
F. vans = Sp. Pg, It. voto, a vow, < L. votum, a 
promise, dedication, vow, < vovorc, promise, 
vow: see vote, of which vote is a doublet.] 
1. A solemn promise; an engagement solemn- 
ly entered into. Specifically- (a) A kind of premia- 
Bory oath made to Goo, or to aome uelty, to perform some 
act or dedicate to the deity something of volno, often In 
the event ot receiving something specially desired, such 
as success in an cnteipriso, deliverance from danger, or re- 
covery from slcknosB : ns, a sow to bnild an altar. 

Would I were even tho saint they make their votes to ’ 
How easily I would grant 1 Fletcher, Pilgrim, 1. 2. 

Forc'd Consecrations out of another mans Estate are 
no better than forc'd Vom, lmtefal to God who loves a 
cliearful giver. Milton, Touching Hirelings. 

A vow is a deliberate promise made to God In regard to 
something possessing superior goodness. To bo valid. It 
must proceed from the free, deliberate will of ono who, by 
ago and social position, Is capable of contracting a solemn 
obligation. It Ss to God alono tlwt a into is token, and 
. . . It Is an act of religion, or of dlvlno worship. To vow 
to a saint means, In tlie minds of Catholics, to vow to 
God in honour of a saint Fotn. Cath . Diet, 

(l) A promise to follow out some line of conduct or to 
consccrato or devote one's self wholly or In part for a 
longer or shorter tlmo to some act or servlco ; a pledge of 
fidelity or constancy : as, a marriage vow. 

Fooles therefore 

They nro which fortunes doc by voices devize, 

8itli each unto hlmselfe his life may fortunlze. 

Spenser, F. Q., VL lx. SOl 
B y all tlie vows tliat ever men havo broke, 

In number moro than ever women spoke. 

Shai., ST. N. D., i. L 176, 



But, for performance of yonr me, I on treat 
Some gago from you. 

Fletcher ( and another), Fair Mold of the Inn, U. 1. 
2f. A solemn asseveration or declaration; a 
positive assertion. 

What Instance elves Lord Warwick for hla met 

Shah,, 2 Hen. VL, 111. 2. 150. 

3f. A votivo offering; an ox-voto. 
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alaostaro i and «(Iii pique, rule); and these three, with e 
and o (os In they, torn), Intermediate respectively between 
a and f and a and u, are baldly wanting In any known 
Human language. But many others arc found In various 
languages and tlielr number Is theoretically unlimited. 
2. The letter or character which represents 
sach a sound.— neutral vowel. See neutral. 

II. a. Pertaining to a vowel; vocal.— Towel 
points. Scejwfnft, 

" ' if 


Belonging to this church is a world of plate, some wliolo VOWfll (voir cl), v. t . J pret. nnd pp. voiocled.vow- 
statnes of It, and lamps Innumerable, besides tho costly cllcd, ppr. VOWdhin, vowcllinff. T< vowel , fl. j TC 
wims hung up, some of gold, end a cabinet irf precious provide or complete with vowels ; insert vo welt 
■ to,,e,, ■ Ecelyn, Diary, May 21, 1046. * n (n word or 


Baptismal vows. See bapUemal.— Monastic vows. 

Sou monastic. 

vow (vou), v. [< ME. wires, < OP. rotter, rotccr, 
P. r otter = Sp. Pg. volttr = It. rota re, promise, 
vow, vote, < ill*. votare, promise, vow, < L. ro- 

f »iii ' ’ 


With pauses, cadence, and well-roirdfed words. 

Dryden, To Iloscommon. 
Tho roirelltng ot Greek nnd Latin proper names shews 
that tho vagueness ol tlio vowels was not absolute. 

JSncyc. Brit., XI. 707. 


1 » » * -r. • - — «IIIE^ JJI 

jassag ^ &$£ ix^ss.* 

a solemn proimso, ns to Goa or n. deity, to do, a. H%ynynnv ; 
porform, or give; dovoto. TOWelism’ (vou'ni-ixm), n. 

r< twrf + i«n one 

bread to eat, nnd raiment to put on, . . . then shall the VOWOllSt (VOU cl-ist), II. [\ VfHCCl + -Wr.J One 
Lord bo my (lod : nnd of all that thou shnlt glvo mo wlio is nduictcd to VOWCllsm. 


Joiison, Eng. 
[< rowel + -tow.] 


I will surety give the tenth unto thco. 0 on. xxvllfT 20 - 22 . 
Mine own good mnlstcr Harvey, to whom I have, both 


As a rep 

paired with Milton. 


towdist, Mr. Is Tlrtuous com* 

No. 3280, p. 331. 


vowelize (vou'ol-ir.), vt; plot, and pp.ro, rrf- 
thls my labour Speiuer, To Gabrieli Harvey. tied, ppr. rot relisiHfl. [< roicrl + -ire.] To m- 


By Mahomet 
Hie Turk there roim, on his bleat Alcoran, 
Marriage unto her. 

Beau, and FL, Kniglit of Malta, 1. 1. 
I rote and I nrcar. by tlic fan In my hnnd. 

Hint my lord shall line malr como near me. 


sort vowel-signs in, ns in Semitic words or 
shorthand forms written primarily with conso- 
nants only. 

“Tam Brown's School-Days” will bo Immediately Ixmcd 
In the easy reporting stylo lof sliortliaiull, fully mceltzrd. 

The American, VI. 311. 


7%rOsprf.Aoddf.(a.lhU 1 lnll«d % IV.n7h [< rowel + -few.]' 

2. To threaten solemnly or upon ontli. — ■ ' • " 1 J 


Without a vowel or vowols. 

llolirew, with Its murf-to* mots, which require vocali- 
sation before they can nttnln any meaning. 

Farrar, language and Langnagcs, p. 303. 

vowelly (von'd-i), «. [< rowel + -I 1 / 1 .) Abouiid- 
ing in vowols; clinmctorisod liv vowel-sounds. 

TI 10 mellifluence nnd flexibility of the rmerlly laiignago 
[Italian] were favomlile to unrliymcil vorac. 

1. l/itratli, Amen, of LIL, 1. 310. 

vowor (vouV-r), it. [< row + -tr*.) One who 

„ r . makes 11 vow. 

Bpwin Wells, I 1. 

Sir Peter rom lie lias not Ills equal In England ; and, 
above nil, lie praises him as a man of sentiment. 

Sheridan, School for gcnndnl, 1. 1. 

Itaas mi lint experience with cmiicl*, anil I reimftlint a _ r/ 4 . q 

It shuiilil he my last ; for, taking them altogether, they WO WC HS C > OU c» ), I. JjlWt rise i 
ure tlio most tiresome anil troulilesoine nnlmals I have who hits tnkcil u VOW, n null. [Kurt.] 
nerseen. The Century, XLI. 351. Ill that church also lleth tilts ladle, buried 

II. infninv. To mnko vows or nolcnin prom 


Weeping, cursing, roirlng vengeance. 

Shah., T. nnd , v. 6 . 31. 

3. To iisi>crt or maintain solemnly; asseverato; 
swear. 

lie licnrtl him swear anil raw to God 
lie came but to ho duke of f jincastcr. 

Shah., 1 lieu. IV., Iv. 3. fiO. 
DriOt I row It Is a plcasnrealilc Morning ; tlio Waters 
taste hi finely after being fuddled last flight. Neighbour 
(■ 1 ibblel here ’s n lint to > nu. 

Fnb. 1 11 pledge yen, Mrs. Brisket : I Imre drunk eight 
already. Shadurll , 1 


Tlicse ptyckc cnreil ponce* myglilo trnstr those mum, 
as liawkes mailu to tlioyr haiules yet n oldo I euuusell the 
christen piyncca In no iryrc lo trail them. 

U;i Bale, A, mingy, fol. 112. 

A woniuu 


i„ps; protest solemnly; nssevornto; declare cm- 
pliutienlly. 

Better la It that thou sliniililest not r»ir, than thnt thou 
sliuulilebt rule anil not pay. BecL v. 6 . 

vow-breach (voti'hrveli), ». The lireiikiiig of 
n vow. 

lie that vows . . never to enmmlt an error bath taken 
n course that his little Inllrmltlrs shall become crimes 
nnd certainly lie imputed, by changing his unavoidable 
nillniilty into nnrJirraeh 

Jrr. Taylor, \\ orks (cil. 1B1 1. 002. 

vow-break ( vou'hruk), ,I. Sumo ns vmr-brcach. 
vow-breaker (vou'brii'ker), ». Ouo who brenks 
kin vow or vows. 

And this Is Hint liuly bishop ISiplinutlus, whom these 
cunngcllcnl vow breaker* pretend to ho tlielr proctor for 
ttieiro uiilaiiful marrlnges. 

hi. Harding, quoted In Bp. Jewell's Walks 
[(Parker Stic.), III. SMI. 

vowel (voti'ol), 11 . and «. [Formerly also rowell ; 

< F. royelle = Sp. Pg. r oral = It. roealc, ft vowel, 

< I,, roralis, n vowel, fem. (rc. littcra, letter) of 
r oralis, sounding, sonorous, < r ox (roc-), voice, 
sound: sue roiee, vocal.) J. 1 ,. 1. Ono of tlio 


In the 

habit of a mnr**r. 

Unrrieun, Descrip, of Bng., II. 3 (llolliitlicil's Cliron., I.)l 

vow-fellow (vou'fcl'o), 11 . One who is hound 
by tlic siime vow. [Haro.] 

Vow-Mloire with this virtuous Unkc. 

Shah., L. I- L., 11. 1. SSL 

vowless (von'los), ft. [< row + -Ii*x,] Without 
n voiv ; not liounil liy n vow. 

lie hath done with their on 11 rows, and now descends 
to us, wliuia he confesses roirfrx*. 

Bp. Hall, Honour of Married Clergy, L f 17. 

VOWBOSt, »■ Bnuu' Its adrowsoit. 

Tlic seyil William was with the prior of Norwich? of 
counscll le In licsc treive defence ngey 11 the entuiit of tlic 
scyd Waller In n sute that lie made ngey n the scyd prlour 
of a rnvrroii of tlic cliyrehc u! Sprniiston In the collide of 
Nor Hulk. Fit thin Mien, I. lh. 

VOX (voks), it. [1j. : boo mire.') Voice; in mti- 
sir, n voice or voiee-jinrt.— vox angelica. In oryan- 
buildlny, n stoii having two pipes to cneli digital, one of 
which fs tuned slightly slisn>. so that liy tlielr dissonance 
n wavy clfcct Is produced. 'Hiu pipes arc of narrow scale, 
nnd the tone Is delicate. Alsu rocc nlettU, undo marl s, etc. 
—Vox antecedena, tliu theme or antecedent of n canon 
or fugue. - VOX haroara, a lmi baious or niitlnmllsh wool 
orphrase: commonly used, In runlugv and Iwtany. of those 


openest ,moRt rCRonnnl , and eontinnahlo sounds tonus which nra osteiulbly New Latin, lmi . which nre nel- 
„im,...fl l... 1 1 , n vnii.f. in t lin nmfi-Rs nf HnpnkiinT • t llcr hnU" nor Greek, nor ol clnsslc deilvutloii and forma- 
utlciul lij l lie \ oil t in t Do proilRSorHpcilKing, tlon, or are liybrldsbctwccn Latin nuilGicek. Borne tliou- 
n Bound ill whirl! tho donum! 01 tono, thongll , ani j B 0 f nuc f| words are current, though rejected by some 
mollified nnd differentiated by positions of the purists; and tliulr use Is far less ohjectluiiable than the 
mrmtli-nrfmns is Di’cilomiiumt I n toiiC~SOUIlfls uiiciulinR confusion In iioniiniclfituru wlildi ntti'iiiis tlic 
rdiBtSd f^rnTfStivO (in' which \ w 

rustling between eiosoly npproMinntcd organs yeltea.—V OX consequenB, tlio answer or consciiueiit of n 
is tho predominant element), from ft mute (in canon orfuguc.— Voxhumana, In nryan-butldiny, niced. 
which the explosion of ft clostiro is elmrnetcr- -gSSj-gJ SSSLVJf’S UffiiS ton^ 

istie), nnd bo on. roirrl anil eannnnnt nre relative - - — 

terms, distinguishing respectively the opener ami closer ut- 
terances ; hut there Is no absolute division lwtwceu them. 


mid thus to pioducu tones more or less resembling those 
ol the hiiinnn voice. Tlic Imitation Is not close, lint un- 
der suitable conditions the Illusion ol a distant sillier or 


Pertain sounds nre so open as to lw only vowels ; certain 
others so close as to lie only consonants ; but there are yet 
others whlrh have tlio vnino now of vowels anil now of 

consonants. Thus, I and n huvo freniicntly vowel-value In 

KnpllBl 4 as In aw*, token; and r is In various lniiRuopcs a voyaK0 (voi'iij), w. [Early mod. E. nlso voiage; 
maeh useil vowel. AW), the semivowels v and w tin not «? nnn vrtnnn rmar riemr runnr 

appreciably different from the (-vowel (of pupw) and llm \ MB- • ouage, voiage, vclage, ccagc, cutgc, ryage, 
u-vowcl (of rule) respectively. A sound, namely. Is a < OP. voiage, vclage, vinffC, P. voyage = Sp.r iaje 


choir Is possible. Tlio tremulant Is usunlly comblnetl with 
the vox liumnna. A stop of the same name, hut of much 
less effectiveness, Is olten placed III rcctl-oigans. — Vox 
quinta. Baino ns guintut. 


vowel 
being 

closer . , 

Me.) The openest of the vowels Is a (ns In 


joumoy, voy- 
ioumoy, JjL. 
ing to travel, 


voyagettr 

< via, a way, road, journey, j ravel : see viaticum, 
of whieb voyage is a doublet.] 1. Formerly, 
a passage or Journey by land or by sea; now 
only a journey or passage by sea or water from 
ono place, port, or country to another, espe- 
cially a passing or journey by water to a dis- 
tant place or country: as, a voyage to India. 

It Is longo tyme passed that thcr was no gencraBe Pas- 
sage ne ryage over the See: and many Mcnaeslren for to 
here spoke of the holy Lond, and lian thcieof grot Solace 
nnd Comfort. Ilandeeltle, Travels, p. 4. 

Now to this lady lets vs tume ngeyn, 

Whlche to Burey hath take hlr ofays. 

Oenerydee (E. E. T. S-), 1. 220. 

When I wns determined to ontcrlnto my fourth voyage, 
I cast Into tho ship, In tlio stead of merchandise, a pretty 
fardlc of kooks. 

Sir T. Won, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), 1L 7. 

Provyded also that no person or noraonnhavinge chard go 
of any I'taye, In passlngo from the Kcalmo of Ireland c 


_ if Ireland or 

from the Isle of Manne Into this ltealmo of England, do 
fiorn tho lasto dayo of Juno next comyngo wittingly or 
wylllngly trenaporte . . . any Vacabond Bogo or Beggar. 
Lair* 0/14 Bltx. (1672), quoted In Itlbton-Taraer’a 
[vagrants and Vngrancy, p. 103. 

The 1 
Mercn, I 

to meet t 

to Mecca, retting out the same dny that tlio caravan nau- 
ally leaves Mecca. 

Pococke, Description of tho East, H. L 101. 
All being embarked, they bndo farewell to the gnxlng 

throngunon tho heacli who continued shouting after them, 

. . . wishing them a happy voyage. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 110. 

2. pi. A book of voyages: used like travels.— 
3f. The practice of traveling. 

Natlona have Intcrknowlcdgc of ono another ky voyage 
Into foreign ports. Bacon. 

4f. A way or cotirso taken ; an attempt or un- 
dertaking; an enterprise; nn expedition. 

And ck DIano! I the blseko 
That this riage be noght to tho loth. 

Chaucer, Trollns, 111. 732. 
If you mnko your voyage upon her and give mo dlrcctly 
to understand you lmvo prevailed, I am no further your 
enemy. Shah., Gymliellne, L 4. 17a 

Ho ran nwny from me, . . , and pretended he xiould 
go the Island voyage [that agnlnst Hispaniola]; since, I 
ne’er heard ot him till within this fortnight. 

Deleter and Wrbttcr, Northward He, H- 2. 
Bo great a dlgnltlo In time past was not obtclncd to the 
mnlstcrathcrof by rebellion,. . . lint liy fighting vallaunt- 
ly « ltli the Moores In tlio voiage of Granado. 

Oucrara, Lcttcn (tr. liy Hellowcs, 1677), p. 2CL 

Broken voyage. Sco broken .— Continued or continu- 
ous voyage. SCO continued .— Dance voyage, nn un- 
successful tlslilng-voyngr. [Local, New Eng.]— Mixed 
voyage. ScomLrm.— Todovoyaget.tomnkcnjoumoy; 
set out on an enterprise. 

Pniulnro • . . caste, mid knew In good plyte wns tho moone 
To 1(0011 riage. • Chaucer, TroIIUN It. 76. 

nByn. L Trip, Kxeurtion, etc. (sco journey), cruise, anil, 
voyage (voi'iij), r.; pret. mid pp. royaged, ppr. 
royotiiiig. [' OP. coym/cr, travel, < rouage, 
travel: see voyage.) 1. intratts. ’So take a 
journey or voynge; cspeeiuliy, to snfl or pass by 
water. 

Beautiful bird ! Hiou r oyugeet to thlno home. 

Shelley, Alastor. 
A mind for ever 

Voyaging through strange seas of Thought alone. 

tV ortls worth, Frclado, 111. 

II. traits. To travel; pnssovor; traverse. 

Long were to tell 

What I hava dime, what aulfcr'd; with what pain 
Voyaged the unreal, vast, nnbounded deep. 

Milton, V. L., x. 471. 
Tlic Bhone of today must be aomctlilng like tho Rhine 
nf Ally years ago, thongll mncli less voyaged now than thnt 
n ns then. The Centura, XL. 03ft 

voyageable (voi'nj-a-bl), a. [< voyage + -able.) 
Cainuilo of being Bulled or traveled over; navi- 
gable. 

voyager (vni'nj-6r), «. [< royage + -rr 1 .] Ono 
wlio voyngcsi oue wlio sails or passes by sea or 
water. 

You go an to prefer my Captivity In this Fleet to that 
of a Voyager at Sco. Howell, Letters, iL 39. 

In a few short moments I retrace 
(As In n map the voyager Ills course) 

The windings of my way through many years. 

Couper, Task, vl. 17. 

voyageur (vwo-vn-r.k6r'), «• [F., < voyager, trav- 
el; us voyager.) Tho Canadian name of ono of 
a class of moil omployedby tho Northwest nnd 
Hudson’s Day companies m transporting men 
and supplies, nnd, in general, in keeping np 
communication botween thoir various stations, 
which was done exclusively in hnrk canoes, 
the whole region formerly under the exclusive 
control of these companies being almost every- 
where accessible by water, with few and short 
portages. These mon wore nearly always 
Proneh Canadians or half-breeds. 



voyageur 

Such was the routine of our journey, the day, gener- 
ally spcRKtns-, being divided into six hours of rest and 
eighteen of 1 ihour. This almost incredible toil the ww«- 
W*™.}' 0 "- » mnrmttti and gene: ally with such a 

hilarity of spirit as few other men could sustain for a sin- 
{Tie forenoon. 

Cor. Simpson, Journey Round the World, I. 22. 

voyaging (voi'fij-ing), «. [Verbal u. of voi/agc, 
r. | rite act or process of taking a voyage; a 
journey by water. ' ' " 

H Is in fact, a diary of tlic vonoginqs and residences of 
the ambassadors of Henry the Third. 

Ticknor, Span. Lit., I. 184. 

voyalf, n. Same as viol 1 . 2. 

V. P. An abbreviation of vice-president. 
V-point (v . 'point), ji. The vert cv of two or 
Tnoro divergin': Hues: as, tlie V-point of cirrus 

stripes. 

vraisemblancs (vru-son-blons'), v. [F., < ireii, 
tine, + umblance, appearance: see retry and 
•w nddit net , and cf. verisimilitude .] The appear- 
ance of truth; verisimilitude. 

V. s. In mtc-ir, an abbreviation of enlti suhito. 
V. S. An abbreviation of veterinary surgeon. 
VS. An abbreviation of versus. 

V-shaped (ve'shapt), «. Shaped like the let- 
ter V : like the two equal sides of au isosceles 
triangle ; lnmbdoid—v-shaped barometric de- 
pression, a region of low barometer inclosed by one or 
mure V-shaped isobars, the point of the V, m the north- 
ern hemisphere, being usualh directed toward the south. 
V-shaped depressions arc often accompanied by charac- 
teristic Squall**, technically called line-squalli. 

V. t. The abbreviation, ti=ed in this work, of 
- v eh transitive. 

V-threaded screw. See smart. 

V-tOol (vG'tol), n. In joinery and earring, a 
cutting-tool having the cutting edge in two 
branches, making au impression liko a, letter 
V. a sort of angular gouge, 
vue (vu), n. [OF., sight, view: seo view.] Tho 
sight-opening of a holmot: snmo as onlierc. 
vug (vug), «. [Al-o nrijrfc, rough, vnogit ; <Corn. 
vug, nigh, rugga, rnoga, etc., ii cave, cavern; of. 
Corn, jngo.jogoit, foil, a cave (= IV. ffau. a cave, 
den). Corn, Inigo, googon, o goo, ogo (.Tago), a 
cave. V. ogo/, gogof, a cave.] In mining, a cav- 
ity : a hollow in a, rock or in n lode. Vug is the 
miners" name for that which geologists nioro 
generally call a geode. Koi* gtorlc. Also called 
tirl'-hrdf, i angii-holc. 

ffu-irtz !i very generally found lining the hollow spaces 
(cuni-) In loth'.. ft. limit, Ihitbh Mining, p 480. 

vuggy (vug'i), a. [< nig + -i/l.] Of tho nature 
of n vug; containing vugs, 
vuider, n. Same as voider. 

Vulcan (vnl'kan), n. [= F. Vuleniu = Sp. Pg. 
Vnlrttno — It. Total no, Volcano, < L. Volcanos, 
Vii/rmins.Vulenn, tlic god of tiro ; cf. Skt. t tiled, a 
firebrand. Cf. volcano.] 1. In Horn, myth., tlic 
god of fire and the working of metals, and the 
patron of all handicraftsmen. Orlplnnllyim indcpcii. 
dent licit j ,he became with the advance of lime completely 
id* ntffkd with the Greek Ilcphrcstrrs. He was the son of 
Jupiter and Juno, nr of J mm alone, and u ns hoi u with de- 
formed firf, though nrcordlng to late rn> tbs Ids lameness 
c.imefioin his having been hurled down Iiom heaven by 
Jupitu ina tit of anger, Jrcwnsthedivfncnrtist, tlioeicn- 
tor of all th it w as beautiful as well ns of all that as mo- 
( harm dlv w mrdeiful in thenhodes of thegnds On ear th 
v u ioui MdiMiKM-f, as L*‘innus and Etna, Were held to be his 
wotl -hop-, and the fyelopes were liis Jomnejmen. He 
b.nl tin- pmvi 1 of coufcning life upon his creations, and 
« i- tlm- tin- iiithor of Patidoia find of thegolden dogs or 
Ah inons In art lie was icprLsentc-d ns a bearded man, 
umj iiu With the *-Iiort sleeveless m one- si* cved ttmfcfe.vo- 
mi-lof tin workman, with n conical cap, hulling liaimnei 
and tojigioi otlu rnttilbutea of the smith, and Eometimcs 
w fth Indu ition of his lameness. When Jupiter conceived 
Minerva in hi* head, thegoddess was delivered full-armed, 
upon the ttrohe of an a\ in the hands of Vulcan. 

2. A Ii y pot helical jilunct between the sun and 
the planet Mercury. An object supposed to be a 
planet was seen cro<-sing the Mm's disk on March 2fitli, 
18.V>. Thu period of revolution assigned to it was some- 
thing out ID dn>s and its distance fiom the sun was 
estimated at about i:t,Ouo,000 miles. Tlic existence of 
Vulcan, bow ever, has not been conflrmcd (may, indeed, lie 
said to have been practically disproved) by subsequent 
careful observations. 

3f. A volcano. 

Also in that lie Is the Mount Ethna, that Men elepen 
Mount GybcIIc; and tlie Wlcane*, that ben cvciemorc 
brennynge. Mandevillc, Travels, p. 65. 

Of tlio«c [remarkable things] which are in the Vulcam 
and mouths of lire at the Indies, worthy doubtlesse to he 
observed, I will speake in their order. 

Acosla, Hist. Indies (tr. by Ik Grimston, 1001), Hi, 2 

((Hakluyt Soc., 1. 105). 

Vulcan powder, an explosive consisting of nitroglycerin, 
sodium nitrate. Bulphur, and charcoal. 

Vulcanalla(vul-ka-mT'li-ii), n.pl. [L.: soo Vul- 
can.] An ancient Roman festival in honor of 
Vulcan, celebrated on August 23d with games 
in tho Flaminian circus near tho temph: of tho 
god, and witli sacrifices of fishes. As part of 
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tho observance on this .day, work was begun 
by lamplight, iu honor of tlie fire-god. 
Vulcanian (vul-ka'ni-an), a. [< L. Volronius, 
Vulcanius,< Volcanos, Vulcanus, Vulcan, + -mi.] 

1. Pertaining to Vulcan, or to works in iron, 
etc., and occasionally (but not so used by geolo- 
gists) to volcanoes or volcanic action. 

A region of milcanian activity. 

ft. A. Proctor, Poetry of Astronomy, p. 22S. 

2. Iu gcol., pertaining to or designating the 
system or theory of tho Vuleanists, or oppo- 
nents of Werner. 

Vulcanic (vul-kan'ik), a. [= F. tulcaniguc = 
Sp. rolcdnico — Pg. volcanico = It. mdcanico; 
as Vulcan + -ic. Of. volcano.] Pertaining or 
relating to Vulcan or to volcanoes. 

liven tlie burning of a mrethig-bonse, in itself a vulcanic 
nil tty (so long as lie was of another parish), could not 
tickle his outivoi n palate. I.oirell, Study Windows, p. 120. 

vulcanicity (vul-ka-nis'i-ti), n. [< vulcanic + 
-ily.] Same as colcaniciiy. 

This [heat-producing] power, inadequate though it may 
he to explain the phenomena of culcanicitii. 

J. Prcsticich, IToc. Roy. Soc., XXXVIII. 425. 

The term volcanic action (vnlcanism or vulcaniciti.il cm* 
braces all tlie phenomena connected with tlic expulsion of 
heated materials fiom theinteiiorof tlie earth to the stir* 
face. F.nc'jc. Brit., X. 240. 

vulcanisable, vulcanisation, etc. Seo vulcan- 
tzablc, etc. 

vulcanism (vnl'knn-izm), n. [< Vulcan + 
-i aw. 3 Tii gcol., same as vnlcanism . The words 
volcano mid volcanic arc firmly fixed in English, and the 
former is iu uuivetsal mid exclusive useumong those who 
speak that language. Hence nil the derivatives should 
be spelled correspondingly : thus, volcani fin, volcanic tty, 
volcanology, and not vnlcanism, etc. 

In the lapse of ages . . the very roots of former vol- 
canoes have been laid bare, displaying subterranean 
phases of vulcanism which could not be studied in any 
modern volcano. Encyc. Bril., X. 241). 

Vulcanist (vul'kan-ist), n. [< Vulcan + -/*#.] 
In tho early history of geological science, one 
who supported thi* Jluttonian thorny, or who 
was in opposition to tho views of Werner. Seo 
JJ tit Ionian. 

It is sufficient to rcmntk that these systems arc usually 
reduced to two classes, according as they refer tlie origin 
of Icirestrial bodies to Are or water; and that, conforma- 
bly to this division, tlieir followers lmvo of late been dis- 
tinguished by the fanciful names of Vuleanists and Ncp- 
tunists. To the foimer of these Dr. Ilutton belongs much 
more than to the latter ; though, ns he employs the agency 
both of fire and water in liis system, lie cannot, in strict 
propriety, be arranged with either. 

Playfair, Illustrations of the Iluttonian Theory 
[(Coll. Works, I. 21 ). 

vulc.anite (vul'knn-It), «. [< Vulcan + -itc*.~\ 

1. Tho harder of tho two forms of vulcanized 
india-rubber, tbo other form being known as 
sol t rubber . Vulcanite differs from soft rubber in that 
it contains more sulphur, and is cured or vulcanized at 
a bighei temperature. It is of a brownish-black color, is 
hard and tough, cuts easily, and takes a good polish ; it is 
largely used lor making into combs, brooches, bracelets, 
and many other ornaments. It is not ailcctcd by water or 
by any of the other caoutchouc solvents. As it is espe- 
cially distinguished by tho large quantity of clcetrielty 
which it evolves when rubbed, it is much used in tho con- 
struction of electric machines. Also called ebonite. 

2. A name sometimes given to pyroxene, from 

its being found in ejected blocks and lavas Vul- 

canite flask, an iron box dosed by screw-bolts, for hold- 
ing an artificial denture while being vulcanized, to fix the 
artificial teeth In (he vulcanite plate. The flask h heated 
in a vulcanizing furnace. 

vulcanizable (vul'kon-i-za-bl), a. [< vulcanize 
■+* - able .] Capable of being vulcanized; ad- 
mitting of vulcanization. Also spelled vulcan- 

isablc . 

vulcanization (vul'kan-i-ziVslion), ». [< vul- 
canize + -ation.] A method of treating caout- 
chouc or india-rubber with some form of sul- 
phur, tocfi’cct certaiu changes in its properties, 
and yield a soft (vulcanized india-rubber) or a 
hard (vulcanite) product. This was originally effected 
by dipping tlic rubber in melted sulphur mid heating it to 
ncai) f .*{ 00 °. Scvcml other methods have been employed, 
piobjily the ‘’estof which for gencial pui poses consists 
in mcdianically mixing tlic rubber at a moderate heat 
with Howcrs of sulphur, and subsequently “ciuing” it in 
supe: heated steam at from 2.H>*to.'{00*Fnhr. Tlie ptoccss 
was invented by Clint lea Good) car, who obtained his first 
patent for It In 1811. Other ingredients, as litharge, 
white lead, zinc-white, whiting etc., aro added to tlie 
sulphur to give color, softnes«>, etc., to the inhhcr. The 
substance thus formed possesses the following proper- 
ties: it remains elastic at all temperatures; It cannot be 
dissolved by the ordinary solvents, neither is It afleeted 
by heat within a considerable range of temperature; final- 
ly,, it acquires extraordinary pmvets of resisting com- 
pression, with a great increase of strength and elasticity. 
Vulcanized india-rubber is employed with great success 
for very many useful purposes, as for waterproofing cloth, 
for boots, bIiocs, mats, toyB, belting, buffeis, wheel-tires, 
washers, valves, pipes, fire-hose, medical and stugiral 
appliances, etc. Ilaru vulcanized iubber is known us 
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ebonite or vulcanite. See vulcanite. Also spelled vulcan- 
isation. 

vulcanize (vul'kan-iss), pret. and pp. vul- 
canized, ppr. vulcanizing. [= F. vulcaniser; 
as Vulcan (witli allusion to the melted sulphur 
of volcanoes) + -ire.] I, trans. To subject to the 
process of vulcanization, as caoutchouc.— vul- 
canized fiber. See yi&eri.— Vulcanized glass, glass 
cooled by plunging into a bath having a comparatively 
higli temperature. The nature of the bath depends upon 
the effect desired to be produced.— Vulcanized rubber, 
caoutchouc incorporated with sulphur and subjected to 
heat, whereby it combines chemically with the sulphur, 
and assumes, when cold, a hard consistency resembling 
that of horn. 

II. inlrans. To admit of vulcanization. 

Rubber vulcanises at 27G* Fait. 

Sci. Amer., N. S., XXII. 140. 

Also spelled vulcanise. 

vulcanizer (vul'kan-I-z6r), n, [< vulcanize + 
-cri.] Apparatus * used in vulcanizing india- 
rubber. Also spelled vulcaniser. 
vulcanot, n. An old form of volcano. 
vulcan ological (vuFka-no-loj'i-kal), a. Same 
as volcanological . nature, XXXVlII. 410. 
vulcanology (vul-ka-nol'o-ji), n. Same as vol- 
canology. 

vulg. An abbreviation of vulgar or vulgarly. 
Vulg. An abbreviation of Vulgate. 
vulgar (vurgiir), a. and n. [Early mod. E. also 
vutgarc; < F.’vulgairc = S'p. Pg. vulgar = It. vol- 
garc , < L. vulgaris , volgaris , of or pertaining to 
the multitude or common people, common, vul- 
gar, < vulg us, volgus, a multitude, throng, crowd, 
the mass of people, the common people, tlie 
multitude ; cf. Skt. vraja, a flock, herd, multi- 
tude, varga y a group, troop,<-/r«r/, turn, twist, 
set aside, = L. vcrgcrc, bend, turn ; seo verge*. 
From L. vulgns are also E. vulgatc , etc., divulge , 
etc.] La. 1. Of or pertaining to the com- 
mon people; suited to or practised among the 
multitude; plebeian: as, vulgar life; vulgar 
sports. 

A fewc of them went a lande for fresshe water, and fownd 
a greatc ami high bowse after the maner of their buyldihg, 
hnuingc xii. other of tlieir vulyare cotnges placed abowte 
the same. 

Peter Martyr (tr. in Eden's First Books on America, ed. 

(Arber, p. 70). 

An habitation giddy and unsure 

Hath lie that buildeth on the vulgar heart. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., i. 3. 90. 

“Follow my white plume,” said the chivalrous monarch 
of France, ns lie plunged into the thickest of tlie vulgar 
fight. Sumner, Orations, 1. 188. 

2. Common ; in general use ; customary; usual ; 
ordinary. 

Our Intent is to make this Art [Poesie] vulgar for all 
English mens vse. Puttcnham, Arte of Eng. Toesie, p. 19. 

As naked as the vulgar air. ShaJc., K. John, ii. l. 337. 

They have applied tlie sense of tlie parables to certain 
general and vulgar matters, without reaching to tlieir real 
purport. Bacon, Physical Fables, p. 8. 

I shall much rejoice to seo and serve you, whom I hon- 
our witli no vulgar Affection. lloiccll. Letters, I. ii. 24. 

Unspeakable mysteries in tlie Scriptures are often de- 
livcicd iu a vulgar and illustrative way. 

Sir T. Bromic, Religio Medici, !. 45. 

If Wordsworth sometimes puts the trumpet to his lips, 
yet he lays it aside soon and willingly for liis appropriate 
instrument, the pastoral reed. And it is not one that 
grew by anj vulgar stream, but that w hicli Apollo breathed 
through, tending the flocks of Admctus. 

Lmccll, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 241. 

3. Hence, national ; vernacular: as, the vulgar 
tonguo; the vulgar version of the Scriptures; 
in zovl. and hot., specifically, vernacular or 
trivial, as opposed to scientific or U clinical, in 
the names or naming of plants and animals. 
Seo pseudonym, 2. 

If againo Art be buta certaine order of rules prescribed 
by reason, and gathered by expo: ience, why should not 
Poesie be a vulgar Ait with vs ns well as with the Greeks 
and Latinos? Puttcnham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 3. 

We will in this present chapter it by our own idle ol>- 
scruations shew how one may easily mid conunodiously 
lend all those feete of the nuncicnts into our vulgar lan- 
gage. Puttcnham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 8G. 

Of the Egyptian letters, or manner of writing, one wns 
vulgar, which all people learnt; others were call’d sacred, 
which the piicsts only knew among the Egyptians. 

Pococke, Description of tho East, I. 227. 

4. Pertaining or belonging to tlie lower or 
less rofinotl class of people; unrefined; lienee, 
eoarso; offensive to good taste; rude; boorish; 
low; mean; base: as, vulgar men, language, 
minds, or manners. 

Stale and cheap to vulgar company. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., III. 2. 41. 

I Maid to heat the trumpets and kettle-drums, and then 
the other dmms, which aro much cried up, though I think 
it dull, vulgar musick. Pepys, Diary, I. 160. 

Gold; 

Jlefoti* u hose image bow the vulgar great. 

Shelley , Queen Slab, iv. 
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Vulgar prejudices of every kind, find particularly vulgar 
superstitions, lie ti eats with a cold and sober disdain pe- 
culiar to himself. Macaulay, Histoiy. 

We can easily overpraise the vulgar hero. 

Emerson, Conduct of Life. 

I go a good deal to places of amusement. I find no dif- 
ficulty whatever in going to such places alone. . . . But, 
at the theatre, every one talks so fast that I can scarcely 
make out what they say; and besides, thcic arc a great 
many vulgar expressions. 

11. James, Jr., A Bundle of Letters, li. 

Vulgar era. Sec cm.— Vulgar fraction, in arith. See 
fraction . — Vulgar purgation. Seepur^ah'on, 2.— Vul- 
gar substitution. See substitution, 4. = Syn. 1 and 2. 
Ordinary, etc. See common.— 4. Itustie, low-bred. 

II. n. If. A vulgar person; ono of tbo com- 
mon people : used only in tbo plural. 

Bude mechanicals, that rare and late 
Work in the market-place ; and those arc they 
Whose bitter tongues I shun, . . . 

(For those vile vulgars are extremely proud, 

And foully-languag'd). Chajnnan, Odyssey, vl. 425. 

2. The vernacular tongue or common language 
of a country. 

In our oldo vulgarc, profite is called weale. 

Sir T. Elyot, The (Jovernour, 1. 1. 

Therefore, jqn clown, abandon — which is in tlictwfyar 
leave — the society — which in the boorish is company — 
of this female - which in the common is woman. 

Shale., As you Like It, v. 1. Kb 
The vulgar, the common people collectively; the un- 
educated, uncultured class. 

Therefore the vulgar did about him llocko, . . . 

Like foolish (lies about an houy crockc. 

Seiner, I\ Q, V. II. 33. 

A mere invention to keep the vulgar in obedience. 

Burke, Bev. in France. 

vulgarian (vul-gfi'rwtn)» a- and it. [< L. vul- 
garis, vulgar, + -riw.]' I. a. Vulgar. [Karo.] 
With a fat vulgarian sloven, 

Little Admiral John 
To Boulogne is gone. 

SirJ. Denham, to Sir J. McnnK (Davies.) 

II. ii. A vulgar person; especially, a rich 
person with low or vulgar ideas. 

There’s Diplcy, in the tallow tiade— . . . C*wr>e the 
whole pack of mone) -grubbing vulgarians/ 

Thaeht ray, Vanity Fair, xt. 

Even the heir of a hundred soxerelgns nut) be born a 
brute and a i utyanan. 

11. L. Stevenson, Scribner’s Mag , III. <U5. 

vulgarisation, vulgarise. See ndguriziiiwn, 
vulgarize. 

vulgarism (vul'giir-izm), tt. [< vulgar + -ism.] 

1. Coarseness, rudeness, or gro^ness of man- 
ner*; vulgarity; commonness. 

Degraded by the t utyarism of ordinary life. 

Up. Reynolds. 

Shall I gulp wine? No, that Is vulgarism. 

Keats, To . 

2. A phrase or expression used only in common 
colloquial, especially in coarse, speech. 

All violations of grammar, and all rutgarisms, Mil eel sms, 
and h.uharlsms in the conversations of bo>s, ami ubo in 
their most familiar letters must be noticed and corucUd. 

F. Kn«r, Liberal Education, § 14. 

Such vulgarism* are common las] — the Greeks fill to 
their old trade of one tribe expelling unotlur — tlie scene 
isulunxsut Athens and all the pother is Mime little Jilt- 
ing htory - the haughty l’oin.m smilTi d at the suppleness. 

I. D'hraeli, Lit. Char. Men of Genius, p. 3h». 

Vulgarisms ami low xxords 

Lou fit, Among my Books 2d per., p. 275. 

vulgarity (vul-gnr'i-ti), n . ; pi. vulgnritii s(-\\y.). 
[< F. ndgaritc = Sp. vulgartdad = Pg. mlgnri - 
dude = It. volf/tt rt ht , < LL. ru!gtmta(t-)s, rol- 
ganta(t-)s f tbo multitude, lit. the quality of be- 
ing common or of the multitude, < L. vulgttrh , 
common, vulgar: sec vulgar.] 1. Tbo stato or 
character of being vulgar; mean condition iti 
life; meanness; commonness. 

The necessities of public business, its vast extent, com- 
plexit). fulness »if details and consequent vulgarity, as 
compaicd with that of the ancients. 

lie Quincey, Bhetorlc. 

2. Coarseness, grossness, or clownishness of 
manners or language; absence of refinement; 
also, that which is vulgar; :l vulgar act or ex- 
pression: as, vulgarity of bolmvior; vulgarity 
of expression or language. 

Making believe be what you are not Is the essence of 
vulgarity. 0 IK. Holmes, Professor, vli. 

To learn his negative mei its, let us begin with tho 
enumeration of the Ignoble vulgarities, fiueieal business, 
and other oils happily sifted out and thrown aw ay us not 
comporting with tho high seriousness of this grand style, 
this new gospel of comedy, of which Aristophanes is tho 
evangelist. Amer. Jour. Phitol., X. 274. 

3f. The commonalty; the mob; the vulgar. 

The incerc vulgarity (like swine) arc prone to cry out 
more for a little bite by the earc than for all the soidld- 
nesse of sin. 

Bp. Gauden, Tears of the Church, Prcf., p. 3. (Davies.) 
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vulgarization (vuFgilr-i-zii'shon), n. [< vul- 
garize + -ation.] 1. Wide dissemination; the 
process of rendering commonly known or fa- 
miliar. 

The Inclusion of anthropology in the general exhibition 
of liberal arts is of great value in respect of that vulgaris 
zation which is the aim of the French anthropologists. 

Athenreum, No. 3225, p. 229. 

Within the last fexv years competent authorities of dif- 
ferent count! ies have been preoccupied with the incon- 
veniences and injury that may result to public health and 
morality by the vulgarisation of hypnotic phenomena. 

Lancet, 1SS0, 1. 801. 

2. A making coarse or gross; tho impairing 
of refinement or elegance. 

Persia lias thus fairly well escaped vulgarization and 
misrepresentation at the hands of the globe-trotter, with 
Ills worthless "impressions." 

HVtfnmuhrr Jlev., CXXVIII. 451. 

Also spelled vulgarisation. 
vulgarize (vul'gijr-iz), r. ; pret- niid pp. vulgar- 
ized, ppr. vulgarizing. [< F. riilgttriscr = Sp.Pg. 
vulgarizin' = It. vulgar izzurc ; ns vulgar + -izc.'] 

1. 'traus. To make vulgar or common. 

The care of Augustus CVcsnr, nc nomcn suum ohsolc- 
lleret, that the majesty of his name should not he vulgar- 
ized by bad poets, is more seriously needed in our days 
on behalf of gieat poets, to piotcct them from trivial or 
too parrot-like a citation. De Quinccy, Style, Hi. 

His marriage to that woman has hopelessly vulgarized 
him. Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xxv. 

The image Is, therefore, out of all imaginative keeping, 
and vulgarizes the chief personage In a grand historical 
tragedy', who, If not n great, was atleast a decoious actor. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 2(52.. 

ii. infra ns. 1. To produce vulgarity. 

Nothing refines like affection. Family Jarring vulgar- 
izes; family union elevates. Charlotte Bronte, Shirley, vl. 

2f. To act in a vulgar manner. 

Nor ever may descend to vulgarise. 

Or he below’ the sphere of her abode. 

Daniel, To Lady Anne Clifford. 

Also spelled vulgarise. 

vulgarly (vul'gjir-li), adr. 1. In a vulgar 
manner; commonly; popularly; in the manner 
usual among the common people. 

The cloerc gabies of those metals, the Kings part dc- 
fraied, to tlie Aduentuiers Is but small, and nothing 
mere hi much uv vulgarly is imagined. 

quoted in John Smith's True Travels, II. 74. 

It is vulgarly belli led that tills boat rcprcsiuts a mag- 
nificent xi-sd. E. Ii*. Lane , Modern Eg)ptlam% II. 2(32. 

2f. Bv or before the people; publicly. 

To Justify this woi thy nobleman, 

So r tdgarhi and personally accused. 

Shak., M. for M.,v. 1. ICO. 

3. Coarsely; ruddy; clownishly, 
vulgarness (vnrgiir-nes), «. The state or char- 
acter of being vulgar; vulgarity. 

vulgate (vul'gat). a. and u. [I. it. = Sp. rulgado 
— ( >It. vulgato , < L. vulgatu v, common, general, 
ordinary, pp. of rulgart, make common, spread 
abroad,* < nil gas, the common people: see vul- 
gar. II. n. = F. vulgate — It. ndgata , < ML. ml- 
gata , sc. (ditto, the common edition, fern, of L. 
rulga t u v f common: seel.] I. a. I. Common; 
general; popular. 

In this, tlie vulgate text (of " I\rsn*“ of .Esciiylus], the 
word «<ctf«i>i'oioTo might not itself nroUM* suspicion. 

Amer. Jour. Philol., IX. 321. 

2. [cap.'] Of or pertaining to the Vulgate, or 
old Latin vor*ion of tho Scrijitures. • 

II. n. [cop.] 1. The Latin version of tho 
Scriptures accepted ns tho authorized version 
of tho Kotnan Catholic Church, it was prepared 
byJeiomo alMiut the dose of the fourth century, partly 
by translation fiom tin* original, partly by re\l>lou of 
prior Latin xersions. The Vulgate gradually came Into 
general use lietween the sixth and tlie ninth century. The 
Anglo-Saxon translations were made from It and Wyellfs 
English xtralnii, x\ Idle oilier EuglMi versions fiom T)ii- 
dale’s onxxanl have been much Itilluenccd by it. '1 he 
Vulgato xx as tlie liist book piloted (about 1155). The 
Council of Trent oidered tliat the "old and vulgate edi- 
tion," approved by tlie "usage of so many ages,” should 
bo the only Katin veision used in "public lectures, dis- 
putations, sermons, ami expositions." Authorised edi- 
tions xveie uft ci wand published under Sixtus V. in 1590 
and Clement VIII. in 1592-3. The latter, or Clementine 
edition, is tlie piesent accepted stundaid of the Bonian 
Catholic Chut eh, and Is tlie basis of tlie Do nay Bible. 
The idigioiis teim biology of tlie languages of xvestern 
Europe lias been In great part deiivcd from or influenced 
by the Vulgate. 

2. Tlio vulgar or popular (oaguo; Ibo vornne- 
nlar. [Hare.] 

"Here’s n pretty mess,” returned the pompotiB gentle- 
man, descending to the vtdgutc; "you threaten me, for- 
sooth!” J. E. Cooke, Vhgbiia Comedians, I. xiii. 

vulgus (vul'gus), n. [L. vulgus , the common 
people: sec vulgar .] See tho quotation. 

Now be it known unto all you lioys who are at schools 
which do not rejoice in the time-honoured institution of 
the Vulgus (commonly supposed to have been established 
by William of Wykeluiin at Winchester, and Imported to 
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Rugby by Arnold, more for the sake of the lines xx’hich 
xvore learnt by heart xvitli it than for its own intrinsic 
value, as I’ve always understood), that it is a short exer- 
cise, in Greek or Latin verse, on a given subject, the 
minimum number of lines being fixed for each form. 

r l\ Hughes , Tom Brown at Rugby, iL 3. 

vuln (vuln), v. t. [< OF. *vulncrer , < L. vulne- 
rarCj wound : seo vulncratc .] To wound : in her- 
aldry, especially said of the pelican, which is 
blazoned as vulniug herself when represented 
as tearing her breast to feed her young. Com- 
pare pelican in her piety, under pelican. 

When in tho profile she [the pelican in heraldry] is usu- 
ally vulning herself. Encyc. Brit., XI. 701. 

vulned (vulnd), a. [< vuln + -erf 2 .] In her.. 
wounded: noting any animal used as a bearing, 
the weapon which inflicts the wound being gen- 
erally mentioned. Frequently, however, vulned re- 
fers to the bleeding of the wound : thus, the blazon may 
be pierced by an arrow and vulned. 

A Pelican xvitli wings expanded argent, ruined Proper. 

Uuillim, Heraldry (1724), p. 224. 

vulnera, «. Plural of vulnns. 
vulnerability (vuFno-ra-bil'i-ti), n. [< vulner- 
able + -ity (seo -bility)'.'] The state or prop- 
erty of being vulnerable ; vulnorableness. 
vulnerable (vul'ne-ra-bl), rt. [< F. vulnerable 
= Sp. vulnerable = Pg. vulncravcl = It. vulne- 
rable, <LL.r ulncrabilis, wounding, injurious, < 
L. vulnera re, wound, hurt: seo v itinerate.] If. 
Capable of wounding; dangerous. [Rare.] 

Tlie male children practise to ride great horses, to 
tliroxv the vulnerable and inevitable dnrtc. 

Ambassy of Sir R. Shcrlcy (1009). (Davies.) 

2. Capable of being wounded; susceptible of 
wounds or injuries, literally or figuratively. 

Let fall thy blade on vulnerable crests. 

Shak., Macbeth, v. 8. 11. 
It is the middle compound character which alone is 
vulnerable: the man who, xvlthout firmness enough to 
avoid a dishonorable action, lias feeling enough to be 
ashamed of It. Junius, to Sir W. Draper, March 3, 1709. 

The hat Is the vulnerable part of the artificial integu- 
ment. O. H’. Holmes, Autocrat, viii. 

vulnerableness (vul'no-ra-bl-ncs), n. Vulner- 
ability. 

vulnerary (vuPno-ra-ri), a. and ii. [= F. vu 7- 
uintirc= Sp. Pg. It. vulncrario, <L. vulncrarius, 
of or pertaining to wounds, < minus (miner-), 
a wound: seo vulncratc .] I. a. If. Causing 
wounds. [Rare.] 

The aspect of his eye alone docs sometimes become not 
only vulnerary, but mortal. Felt ham, Resolves, ii. 6(3. 

2. Useful in healing wounds; adapted to tho 
euro of external injuries: as, vulnerary plants 
or potions. 

Her aunt sought In their baggage for some vulnerary 
remedy. Scott , Quentin Durward, xv. 

The plant (henna] is further credited xvitli tlie posses- 
sion of vulnerary and astringent properties. 

Encyc. Rrit., XI. G54. 

II. u.; pi. mlnerarics (-riz). A remedy ap- 
plied to wounds to favor their healing. 

Like a balsamic vulnerary. 

V. Knox, Christian Philosophy, § 3S. 

vulneratet (vuFnq-rat), v. t. [< L. vulncratus, 
pp. of vulncrare (> It. vulncrarc — Sp. Pg. vul- 
ntrar = OF. ^ndnerer), wound, injure, < minus 
(miner-), a wound; cf. Skt. vrana , a wound, 
fracture; prob. from the root of relieve, perf. 
ruhi, pluck, tear: seo vulture.] To wound; 
hurt; injure. 

Bather murder me than vulncratc still your creature, 
unless )ou mean to medicine xxhere you have hurt. 

Shirley, Love Tricks, iii. 5. 

vullierationt (vul-ne-ril'shon), V. [= F. r iti- 
neration = Sp. mlneraeion = Pg. mlncra^do, < 
L. mlucratio(n-), a wounding, an injury, < mi- 
ni rare, wound: see r itinerate.] The act of 
wounding, or tho state of being wounded. 

lie speaks of the Son of God, which xvas to be the Son 
of Man, and by our nature liable to vulneration. 

Bp. Pearson, On the Crcotl, iv. 

Vlllnerose (vuFnc-ros), a. [= It. mlneroso, < 
L. minus (miner-), a wound, + -<wc.] Full of 
wounds; baring wounds; wounded, 
vulnific (vul-nif'ik), a. [< L. vulnificus , wound- 
making, < minus , a wound, -b faccrc, rnako 
(soo - fic ).] Causing wounds ; inflicting wounds. 
Hailey, 1731. [Rare.] 

vulnifical (xml-nif'i-kal), a. [< vulnific + -n/.] 
Sumo as vulnific. 

vulnus (vuFnus), it.; pi. vulnera (-no-rii). [L.] A 
wound — Vitis vulnus, the xvound-gall of the grape. 
See vine-gall.— Vllluus sclopeticum, a gunshot-xvouml : 
technical in military and naval surgery. 

Vulpecula cum Ansere (vul-pek'u-lji kum 
nn'so-ro). [L.: vulpecula, dim. of vulpcs , a fox; 
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at m iritli; auscrc, abl. of wiser, goose.] Aeon- vulsella (vnl-sol'ji). n. [Also rolsclla; < L. ritl- 
stellntion, the Fox with the Goose, first appear- sclln, rolsclla, vitlsilln, pincers. < relieve, pp. ri (/- 
in" in the “Proilromus Astronomia?” of Have- sus, pluck: cr. riillmc.] 1. Pi. ritJ- 
lius, 1G30. It lies between the Uaslcatid ttie Swan, ami sellic (-S). A forceps ; specifically, 

Js generally called Vulpccula. Ithasoneutarof thefourth a forcops, usually With toothed or 
magnitude. yT , . claw-like blades, used f or grn spin g 

vulpccular (vul-pek u-liu*), a. [s L. vulpccula, ant | holding am* of tho tissues ami 
a httlo fox, dim. of wipes, a fox: soo I tapes.] a | so j or . removing foreign bodies 
Of the nature of a fox; vulpine; of or pertain- lodged in tho throat or other pos- 
ing to a fox’s whelp. sages. Also vulsella forceps . — 2. 

Vulpes (vul'pez), «. [NIj. (Brisson, lioGh < L. [ C (i}>.'] [NI». (Lamarck, 37W)).] A 
vulpes, volpes, also vuljns, a fox; ef. br. a/.tj-rp,, g 0nus 0 f monomynrmn bivalves, 
n fox.] A genus of foxes, giving nnmo to tho containing such as I’, liugulata of 
Vulpiutv, whoso type species is the common red Eftst Indian seas. 



through tho mouth with a tuMlum. 

Lancet, lfc-bO, I. UTK 


ci/on (the pniv - .... _ 

Africa, n ml Nyetereutes of Japan. Eton with these re- 
f trlctlom there arc numerous species, of Europe, AbIh, 

Africa, ami North America (none in South America), •** . An old snollincrof ltd turn 

closely relate to the common fox ; as welt as the more VTIitemt, ». M OW S poll «» £ m I . 
different tvpes represented by the African fen n ec (Tiff ; wa VllltUT (vul t£r), n. [NL. . SCO t ulttnc.j ALin- 
(/Vnn/Tiotjrmfti), the Asiatic corsac (1'. corffu*). the North ijcail genus of ralconiil<T. variously defined. 
American hit (l*. rr/oj). ntnl tlie circumpolar bath, or arc- including all the vultures ofhoth hemispheres. (1) 

tic fox ( l'. laypu*). See c u ts umlcr a ret te, cron-fox, fen- i* c? trictcd to certain Old World vultures as I', tnonn- 
n/’-*,/cor, and kit fox. chut. 

vulpicide 1 (vul'pi-sld), n. [< L. rtdpr*?, a fox, vulture (vul'tur), n, [<ME. vultur, roltnr, rou- 
4* -vida. < c.rdrrc. kill.] A fox-killer. tnr, voutre, <~0F. routour, voltoiir. vouicttr , F. 

vulpicide- (viil'pi-sul), «. [< I*, wipes, a fox, vautour = Pr. roltor , voutor = Sp. builrc — Pg. 
4* - cidiutn , < c.rdcrc, kill.] TIic killing of a ahtttrc — Olt. voltore, It. acoltorc, avoltojo = W. 
fox or of foxes. JTicltttr, < L». witter, r ollttr, OL. also rid turns, roU 

Vulpicide, committed In defence of property, and con- turns, also rulturius, vnltur ins, n vulture, a bird 
dunned neither by rollfriou, nor by equity, nor ny any law c jr p rPV ljt. ‘pluckor,’ < rellcrc (perf. V lit si), 
aave that of sportsmen, excites n» anger that cries aloud 1)luo j..* soo rc Uicatc .and ef. vulncratc .] 1. One of 
or pos ve pena ca.^ study of Hoc lob, p. 21 r.. sundry largo birds, of the order Iiaptorcs, which 


2. Figuratively, one who or that which resem- 
bles a vulture,* especially in rapacity or in the 
thirst for proy. 

Ye dregs or baseness, vultures amongst men. 

That tire upon the hearts of generous spirits! 

Kean. and FI., Honest 5 Ian's Fortune, II, 1. 

Here am I, Iwnnd upon this pillared rock, 

Prey to the vulture of a vast desire 

That feeds upon my life. 0. TV. Holmes, Regrets. 

Let Austria’s vulture have food for her beak. 

Whittier, From Perugia. 

Abyssinian vulture, the Lophopyps occipitalis, in which 
the head Is not hare, tho bill Is led. with black tip and 
blue base, the feet arc flesh-color, the eyes brown, and the 
length Is nearly 3 feet. It inhabits much of Africa, and 
was first described by Latham In 1621.— Arabian vul- 
ture, the browm or cinereous vulture, VxiUurmonachus. 
Latham , 1781.— Ash-colored vulture, the Egyptian vul. 
ture. J^itham, 1781. — Bearded vulture. Seedcf. 1 (n). 
— Bengal vulture. Kco def. 1 (n). Latham, 1781. — 
Black vulture, (a) Sec def. 1 (&). (&) The Tuffur mo- 
nachus, Latham, 1781.— Brown vulture. See def. 1 (a). 
—Californian vul ture, the Californian comlor. See cut 
tinder condor.— Changoun vulture, the Bengal vulture : 
so called by Latham, 1601, after tc changoim of Levail- 
lant, 17M.— Cinereous vulture. Sec def. 1 fa). Latham, 
1781.— Crane-vulture. See rccrclarybira. — Crested 
or coped black vulture, the brown or cinereous vulture, 
J'tdfur monae/iiw. Kdxrards, 17C0. — Eagle-vulture, the 
West African G>rpohierax anyolcnsit. Also called vulturine 
tea-eagle, Keo cut under Gypohierax. — Eared vulture, 
a vulture of tho genus Otogyp*, specifically O. auri’eida- 
n*s.— Egyptian vnlture. see def. 1 (a).— Fulvous vul- 
ture, one of the griffin-vultures. Gyps /ulcus. Jxitham , 
1781.— Glngi vulture, Xcajxhron gingianus, the Indian 
representative of the Egyptian vulture. Latham, 1787 nnd 
1S21.— Indian vulture, one of the griffin-vultures, Gypt 
indicut, of the Indian nnd Malayan peninsulas, Burma, nnd 
Siam.— King of tho vultures, the klng-vultm e. See def. 


Vulpinrc (vul-pl'iio), V. pi. [NL.r < Vulpes -F 
-tn.T.] A subfamily of Cmiiihr, represented by 
the genus Vulpes in n broad sense, containing 
the foxes ns distinguished from tho dogs, 
wolves, and jackals; the nlopocoid canines. 
The frontal region of tho skull is comparatively low from 
lack of frontal sinuses, nnd the pupil of the eye usually 
contracts to n vertical elliptical figure. But the group Is 
not sharply delimited from Canin.r , ns the South Ameri- 
can fox-wolves (see JVcudnh^vx) nnd fome African forms 
free Thmts) Connect the two. See IJrccynn (with cut), 
Vulpes (with cuts there cited), nnd compare Megalolitwr. 
vulpinatef, t*. ?. “To piny the fox”; deceivo 
with crafty wiles or deceits. Blount, 1070. 
Tulpine (vuFpin), a. [= F. vulnfn = Sp. vtd- 
jd no = It. rolpfno, rolpigno , < h. Vidj)itttts f of 
or pertaining to a fox, K vulpes , a fox; see I "itl- 
pes.] 1. Of or pertaining *“ “ , ***'* 
cally, resembling tho ‘ 

Vnlpiurr; related to t 
tinguished from lupine 
Sometimes I heard tlie f 
mow emst, In moonlight 
came near to my window*, at 
vidmne curse nt me, nnd then retreated. 

There a u, WalJcn, p. 203. 

2. Resembling a fox in traits or disposition; 
also, characteristic of the fox; foxy; cunning; 
crafty. 

The ely ness of a vulpine craft. Felthnm, Resolves, 1. 12. 
Smooth vulpine determination. Kingsley, Hypatia, xfv. 


have tho head and neck more or lessbaro of fca- 


1 0>). Ldtcardt, 1743.— Maltese vulture, the Egyptian 
vulture. I/atham, 1781.— Nubian vulture, one of the 







Ilro*n Voltuie O’ultur tnetuiefmj). 




tliers, tho beak nnd claws less powerful than in 
Vulpine opossum, phalan^er, or pbalanRlst, Mnfirn- most birds of prey, ami wbieh feed largely or 
gMa (now Trfchonirus) vulpou,,, also railed bnutomltd wholly upon carr i on . Tllc> . tlw nlost , mrt lnlial.it 

xvnrm c*ountrie«i. Birds of this description arc found l»otli 
In the Old World nnd In the New; nnd, misled by superfi- 
cial appearances nnd general habits, naturalists have np- 
plied tlionametomcmbcraofdllleri'ntsubonlcrs. (n)Tlm 
Old World vultures, which. In Fpltc of their peculiar out- 
ward aspect, arc ko little dltfcrent from ordinary hawks nnd 
eagles that they can at mn«t lie considered ns a subfamily 
l*U ft ur<»/r of the family J'alcouulrr. Of I licso there arc sev- 
eral genera nnd numerous species, Inhabiting the warmer 
parts of Europe, Asia, ami Africa, where they act as effi- 
cient scavengers to clear the earth of offal nnd carcasses, 
which would otherwise become offensive. The cinereous 
or brown vulture. rtfft«ri»onac/mtor E. cinereus, Untyp- 
ical example; it InhnbitB all countries bordering tho Med- 
iterranean, and extends thence to India and China. Tlie 

f :rl (fin-vultures arc species of Gyps. Tlie Bengal vulture, 
nhabitlng India, Is rteudognp* hengalcntis. Related spe- 
cies nre the Angola vulture, Gyjtahierax angdentis {see cut 
under Gyj'ohicrax), the Immense Ologyps aurietdaris. of 
A frlea (see Ologyps), and Lophogypt occipitalis. Tiic Egyp- 
tian vulture, quite unlike any of the foregoing, Is AVo- 
phron vcraxoptcrut, often called Pharaoh's hen (see cut 
under Neophron). Tho bearded vulture of tho Alps etc., 
or the lammcrgcier, GppaHus larhatus, has the head fea- 
tlicrcil, nnd docs not hesitate to attack living nnimals; 
this la tho connecting-link between vultures and hawks or 
eagles, being sometimes placed In Vulturin.T, sometimes 
In Falconinar. (Sco cut u ml er Gypai tus.) (6)TheAmcrican 
vuttures of the sutiordcr Cathartides. The species of this 
group with which the namcrtiftifrels specifically connected 
arc the urubti, or black vulture, Catharista atrata ; the tur- 
key-burzard or turkey-vulturc, Cathartes aura; nnd the 
king-vulture, Sarcorha mphux ixipa: the comlor usually 
keeps Its own distinctive name. Sec C«//iarft'<ftr, and cuts 
ue 



Vulpine nialanger ( 7W< hesunu rfft/j>f»f). 

rnrosmn. somewhat resembling a for, native of Australia, 
aljout 2 feet long, with long, hairy, nnd prehensile tail, nnd 
of arboreal habits like other plialangcrs.— Vulpine se- 
ries, the alopccold series of canines. 
VUlpinism(vnFpi-nizm), «. [< vulpine + -fern.] 
Tlio property of being vulpine; cmft; artful- 
ness ; cunning. Carlyle. 
vulpinite (vuFpi-nit), n. [< Vulpino (see def.) 
4* -ife-.] A scaly granular variety of the min- 
eral anhydrite. It occurs at Vulpino In Italy, nnd is 
sometimes employed for small statues ami other orna- 
mental work under the name of marino bardiglio. 


under condor, king-vulture , turXey-lmezard, ami urubu. 
Whos stomak fowles tyren everemo. 

That liyghten v olturi*, os bookes telle. 

Chaucer, 'itoilns, I. 78S. 


cared vulture^ Ologyps auriculari*.— Plleated VUltlirC, 
Neophron pittalu*, tlie South African representative of 
the Egyptian vulture, first described as Vullttr jrilcatus by 
Rurchdl In 1S2».— Pondicherry vulture, one of the 
cared vultures, Ototiyps cahw.— Kacbamah vulture, 
the Egyptian vulture. Enter, 1790.— Rupp ell’s vulture, 
one of the grlffin-Miltuics,G.i/nxrwep/Wii'.— Sacred vul- 
ture, a bird described by William Bartrnm in 1791, under 
the name of Eufti/r mcra, as Inhabiting Florida. It has 
not been identified, but Is supposed to be the king-vul- 
ture, SarcoWinmp/it/# papa —The vulture!, tlie fulvous 
vulture, Gyps fulnot Allin, 1740.— Turkey-vulture. 
See turlcy.luztard, nnd cut under Cathartes. — White 
vulture, the Egyptian vulture, 
vulture-raven (vul 'tfir-rn r vn), «. A book- 
miino of the thick-billed African ravens, of the 
gontis Corvultur, ('. albicoUistxnd C. crassirosirts. 
They arc noted for the stoutness and especially the depth 
of the bill, resulting from the strong convexity of the high* 
arched culincn, like that of a bird of prey. C. aWicollis 
h 18 Inches long, 
with the hill J 
Indies nlong tho 
eulmeu ; Urn plu- 
mage Is glossy - 
black, with con- 
ccalwlwhiti on the 
neck ; tho beak is 
dark-brown, with 
thetipsof theman- 
dlblcs whitish; the 
feet are browm«di- 
hlack. the irfites 
hazel lirown. This species Is South African. C. cratsiros • 
fn>,«f northeastern Africa, Is larger. Wing 2 feet long, with 
tho beak nearly 4 Inches. Tho former 6pecics was origi- 
nally described by Latham as theSVmfti Sea raven , and later 
by Lcvaillant ns the eortfrati (whence the generic name 
Corvultur Imposed by Lesson In 1S31); another synonym 
is Core us vulturinu s 

Vulturidre (vul-tiVri-do), v. pi. [NL., < Ij. 
vultur, ti vulture (see vulture), 4- -id.r.] A 
family of birds, artificially composed of the 
birds popularly called vultures in both hemi- 
spheres. There nre no good characters to distinguish 
the Old World vultures from the family Falconidt r, of 
which they may at most form a subfamily Eufttirin/r, 
while, on the other hand, there arc strong characters 
separating the American vultures from all others. Tho 
family lias In consequence been nearly abandoned by 
ornithologists, or at least restricted to the Old World 
vultures. See vulture. 

Vulturinse (vul-tu-ri'ije), iu pi. [NL., < Vultur 
+ -* >/<t.] A s ubfami ly of Falcon i dec, confined 
to tho Old World, nnd consisting of tho vultures 
of Europe, Asia,nnd Africa, characterized chief- 
ly by thoil* naked heads and carrion-feeding 
habits. See vulture. 

vulturine (vul'tur-in), a. [< L. vul/utinus, of 
or pertaining to "a vulture, < vultur , a vulture . 
seo raR/trc.] 1. Resembling a vulturo ; of or 
pertaining to tho Vulturinrc . — 2. Characteris- 
tic of a vulture, as in scouting carrion. Also 
vulturish. 

Tlie tullurine nose, which smells nothing bnt corrup- 
tion, Is no credit to Us possessor. 

Kingsley, Two Years Ago, x. 

Vulturine eagle, Aquila verreauri, of Lesson, described 
also the same year (1S30) as Aquila vulturina by Sir A. 
Smith. This is an African eagle, 3 feet long, with the feet 
feathered to the toes, nnd otherwise congeneric with the 
golden eagle. When adult it Is black, more or less exten- 
sively wliito on the back, rump, and upper tail-coverts; 



vulturine 

*he ocro and toes am yellow, the cyci are umber-brown, 
and the beak Is horn-color. — Vulturine guinea-fowl, tha 
nnked-ncoked guinea-fowl, AcrMtum vultmrinum. This 
la a remarkable foim, wltli the head and upper part of tho 
neck nearly bare, like a vultuie's, the lower neck, tho 



Vulnmnc fiinnc i f ’* 1 trlrry/lntm imltnrtmMiHt 

brent, nnd fun.- tack plnmngcd with lrry long discrete 
lnncc-tlncar feathers nf lilnrk. white, and Mile enlnr; the 
mu mw arnnilnnte middle taU-fcnthrn. Inng-exseiled. the 
general plumage Mack, aputnd nitli while, the lower 
breast light blue; and tho llanka niiiide, ui-cllatid with 
black and white This glllma fnwl Inhabits Madngnsrnr 
aa well a-. Tut lulls pula of cniillnental Africa. — Vultur- 
ine raven, the rultiuc-nnrn.— Vulturine soa-caglc. 
nn ucra«lonal emineinis name of the Angola i iilturv of 
West Africa See eut tindi r (itijmlm nu. 

vulturish (vul'tfir-lsh), «. [< miiinr + -i.«/ii.] 

Same us ritllitriiii , 2. 

Hawkish, aquiline, not to say rulliirinh. 

Carlylf, MK-..1V Stl (f>nn><) 
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vnltnrism (vurtur-izm), it. [< vulture + -ism.'] 
Vulturine chnraeter or quality ; rapacity. Car- 
lyle. 

vultuxn (vul'ttm), ti. [Arbitrary vav. of vul- 
ture, appm 1 . through vulturine.] The bnisli-tur- 
kp.v of Australia, ‘J'ttlcgalhts latliami: so named 
from tlio nakedness of tho head suggesting a 
vulture. Seo cut under Talcgallus. 
vulturous (vul'Jur-us), a. [< vulture + -oh*.] 
Like or characteristic of a vulture. 

Sneh gnu ks (flcckcii) nrc they, and foolish pcncocks, and 
ycl with such a rulturmu hunger for self-indulgence. 

Carlyle, Barter llesartus, II. 4. 

vulva (vul'vij), n. [= P. rulrc = Sp. Pg. ntlra 
= II. mint, < L. vulra, nilrii, n covering, integu- 
ment, womb, < rolrcrr, roll nrountl or about : seo 
rater, rahitr.] 1. In aunt., tho external organs 
of generation of tlio fomale; especially, tho ori- 
fieo of theso parts, tho external termination of 
tho vaginn — of an elliptical contour in tho hu- 
innii female. — 2. Inentom., tho orifice of the ovi- 
duct. — 3. In much., tho oval or vtilviform con- 
formation prosented by certain bivnlvo shells 
when tlio right anil loft vnl ves lira in apposition. 
Seo Vrmritite — Velamen vulvxo. Scorrfaiiirii.— ' Ves- 
tibule Of the vulva. See rrrlibule. 
vulvar (vul'vjir). It. r< mini + Of or 

pertaining to the vulva; viilviform Vulvar 

canal. Knnie ns mini, s.— Vulvar entcrocole. (a) A 

s echini heiiilnpinlmillng lliniiigh therulrn. it) A hcmla 
which has lUseeiiiled lietwceu the mums nf the Ischium 
anil the rnglim Into une nf thu lahln inajom; puilenilal 

euteiocela ur hernia Vulvar hornlo. Sonic na rii/rar 

rntcrnrrlr. 

vulvato (vul'vfit), a. [<rulra +-ntr>.] Shaped 
like orfnnned into n vulva; vulvar; vulviform. 
vulviform (vtil'vi-fiirm), a. [< I,, mini, wmub, 
+ farina, fonn: see/«rw.] 1. In zoiil., slinpeil 
like the vulvii nf tlio liuninn female; oval, with 
raised lips anil n median elefl. — 2. In hut., like 
ii rleft with prujeeling edges, 
vulvismus (vul-vis'imis), n. [XL., < L. mini. 
\ ulvii.] Saute us niginioniu*. 


vysar 

vulvitis (vnl-vi'tis), «. [NL., < L. vulra + 

-it/*.] Inflammation of the vulva, 
vulvo-uterine (vul-vo-u'te-rin), a. Of or per- 
taining to the vulva and tlio uterus : as, the cul- 
vo-utermc canal (the vagina), 
vulvovaginal (vul-vo-vaj'i-nnl), a. Pertaining 
to the vulva and tho yagina.— Vulvovaginal ca- 
nal. Banians niyina.— Vulvovaginal glands, the glands 
of ilartholtn or odoriferous glands In the female, corre- 
sponillng to Cowpor’s glands In the male. Baa gland. 

vulvovaginitis (vul-vd-vaj-i-ni'tis), n. [NL., 
< ntlra + vagina + -itis. 1 Inflammation of 
both tho vulva and the vagina, 
vum (vum), «. i. A corruption or equivalent of 
row, used in tho expression “ I win,” a mild ox- 
pletivo or oath. Compare swan?. [Now Png.] 
Tlio Deacon swore (as Deacons do. 

With an "I dew rum," or nn “I tell ycon 

0. IT. Ilolmes, Deacon’S Masterpiece. 

vummera, II. Same as wtnnmcrali. 

V-vat (vo'vnt), «. In mining, a pointed or V- 
hliapcd box in which crushed or pulverized ores 
nrc sized or classified by tho aid of wnter. The 
cnrlliy particles mingled with the ore entering abovo fall 
against a current of water rising from beneath, tho ve- 
lucltj of which Is regulated so tlmt a mom or less complete 
Bcimiatlon or the ore from tho ganguo Is dlcctcd. These 
huxes nrc gcnemlly arranged In a series of four or more, 
anil there are many varieties of the apparatus, of which 
the general principle w as llic Invention of Von Hlttlngcr, 
nil Austrian metallurgist. This method has proved to he 
of great snluo In ore-dressing. Also celled pointed box, 
pyramidal bra, and epitzlartni. 

V. y. An iibbroviution ill book-catalogues of 
,i various gears. 

vycet, «. An obsolcto spoiling of rita-i. 
vying (vl'ing),j».n. [Ppr. of I’/fl, «.] Compet- 
ing; emulating. 

vyingly (vl'ing-li), mlr. Eraulously. Encyc. 

vynel, «. An obsolete spelling of rinc. 
vynert, ». All olisolcto bpclling of riucA, ri- 
nrr-. 

vyret, n. An olisolcto spelling of r/re 1 . 
vysart, n. An obsoloto siielling of vizor. 




